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COMPLETE and UNIVERSAL 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ON ANE W PLAN: 


A 


INCLUDING NOT ONLY 


I, A Fort ExptanaTion of Dirrieutr WORDS and china 


TERMS in all FacurtTiszs and PROFESSIONS, 


WHETHER IN 


Aren, | Gon rx, | Natunrat H1sTon Yg * 
ANATOMY, GrRAMMAR, NAviGATION, 
ARCHITECTURE; Hzz ALDaEY, OrTics, 8 
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GanDENING; MitiTary ART; | ScuLyTURE, 

CEOGRAPHY, Muzic, *' 8 &e. 


II. 


BUT 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 


in which the proper Sounys of ExG113n Worps are yiveg in a Manner ſo plain and 
f:mple, that both NATIVZSs and Foxx16xeKs may correct an IMyroOPFER, or acquire 
a 81GHT PRONUNCIAT10N of the ENGLISH LanGUAGE, 

III. The Oz161N of each Wong; its different Meanings of Applications explained g 
and illuſtrated by AuTnorITIES, and properly ACCENTED; 43 alſo followed by 


> 
* 


ex 


I»111aL La Tyr £88, denoting thePanT of SyzreH to which it is approprigted; 


% The DIFFERENCE between WORDS eſteemed SY NONIMOUS pointed out; and the 


proper Choice of them determined. 


V. An EPITOME of the HISTORY of ENGLAND; including 
EVENT from the Time of EGzzzT to the Concluſion of the Pzacs of 


remarkable 
EYSGTLLES 


in 1763, arranged alphabetieally under each KIxG“e Name, and including the Charafter- 
of cach SoverxIGN, with the State of the An Ts and SeExzNCEs during his Reign, 

VI. An His ToaICAL and GroGrAPHICAL DESCEIP TION of the various Eur tate, 
ing bons, STAT8s, RzeyvuBLitics, Provinces, CiTins, and Cure Towns of the 


Known World. 


VII. A ſhort Account of the PIN tT Iv and Mover Sters and Drvastons 


in the CanisTiAn Cnurca; their Orixions and PRACTICES; together with & 


brief His Ton v of the Pro 


PHETS and APOSTLES, 


VIII. An authentic AccounT of the CounT1zs, Ct, and Mask zr Towns in 
Exnctrann, Wales, and SCOTLAND; as alfo the Vittacrxs with Fairs; the Days 
va which they are kept according to the Nxzw-STIL x ; as well as the Cattle, Goods, and 
Merchandise ſold thereat z and the exact Diſtance from Lon DON, _—_— corrected from 


the lateſt Meaſurements, 


A FREE ENQUIRY into the ORIOIN and ANTIQUITY of LETTERS + 


To which are prefized, 


An Es:ar on the ORIGIN and ANTI 
A Sketch of the CONSTITUTION, G0 


ITY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
RNMENT, and TRADE of ENGLAND x 


A New Compendious GRAMMAR, of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


An OUTLINE of ANTIENT and MODERN HISTORY 
Including a Cuz on0LOGICAL Sus of RymanKAnLt Events, Discovenriss and 


And to the Whole is added, 


InvszxT1ONs, from the Car ATT tothe PETA Tims : 


L1:T of the Gx IAR, Roman, and EXGL15H CLASSICS, 


together with a Complete 


The Whole — ſeveral thouſand Articles not to be found in any other DicTron Ar. 
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ILLUSTRISSJMIS PRINCIPIBUS 


G E O N 8 1 O, 
GALLI Principi; 


E T | 
F R E D E RI C O, 
OSNABURGENSI Epiſcopo. 


Sereniſſimi PRIN CIP ES! 


UM maximi clariſſimiq; antiquorum temporum 

Reges et Imperatores, qui ampliſſima regna 
virtute bellici acquiſiverunt, quiq; a majoribus parta 
ſapienter et fortiter adminiſtrirunt, bonas plerumq; 
literas coluerint, doctoſq; viros ſummo honore habu- 
erint, hoe non temere feciſſe videntur. Magne 
enim et præclaræ res geſtæ, quo clarius illuſtrentur, 
magna ſcriptorum ingenia depoſcunt, ut egregie 
tacta verbis pariter fortibus adzquentur. Vos, 
PRINCIPES Sereniflimi, eo genere ct profapia eſtis orti, 
ut nihil non f a Vobis boni, magnk maximæq; 
utilitatis, poſſit. Belli enim, æquè ac pacis, artibus 
majores veſtri, atavus et proavus, omnium opinione 
maxime elaruerunt. Avus, dum vixit, et utinam 
longiore vita frui a Deo conceſſum eſſet ! ma —_ 
multifq; virtutibus, civium præſertim amore, 
mani generis deliciz meriĩtiſſimò habitus elit, De Patre 
wtern auguſtiſſimo, Rege noſtro optimo, quid ego 
dicam? Ejus laudibus celebrandis ego me confiteor 


omnino imparem. Patrem optimum eum eſſe, om- 
ä nes 


* „ 0 
* 


eK. 


nes uno ore confitentur. Non igitur dubitandum 


eſt, quin pro ſua ſapientia, et amore paterno, Vos, 
 PrINcC1PEs Sereniſſimi, cæteramq; regiam prolem, 


optimis artibus, diſcipliniſq; per viros clariſſimos et 
doctiſſimos ſtudus  yeſtris præpoſitos, inſtruendos, 
imbuendos et crudiendos, ſumma cura proſpecturus 
fit. Cumq; linguz Anglicanz, jam per orbem cele- 
bratæ, omnibuſq; fere aliis aliarum nunc gentium 
linguis, meritd prælatæ, Rex pater notitiam poſſi- 
deat perfectiſſimam, pro certo habendum eſt, Vos, 
tali exemplo, talibus præterea doctoribus, pro bona 
indole: veſtra, hujus linguæ, præter alias, ſummam 
citò ſcientiam + PRs Thats eſſe; Dfoq; ſavente, in 
omni virtutum et ſcientiarum genere feliciſimum 
brevi progreſſum facturos. 

Cum Vos, Altiſſimi PRINCIPES, omne conamen, in 
bonis literis promovendis, benignè accepturos, nullus 
dubito, humillime, et cum omni debita reverentia in 
veſtram clientelam, hoc LEXICON, quale quale eſt, 
commendo. 

Ut Drus optimus maximus, PR1Nc1PEs optimi, 
cum omni regia ſtirpe, in Regis, et auguſtiſſimæ 
matris veſtræ, noſtræ optimæ Reginæ, perenne ſola- 
tium, civiumꝗ; hujus regni felicitatem, et utilitatem, 
Vos ſuã benignitate et providentia conſervet, intimis 
focbus, et ex toto corde, precatur 


Regiæ Majeſtati ſubditiſimus, 


Veſterque Cliens humillimus, 


Fpx0xTOR, . Jacopus BARCLAY. 


May 1, 1774. 


MONG the number of Dictionaries already pub. 
liſhed, it muſt be confeſſed that many of them are 
poſſeſſed of great merit and utility; and yet it will not be 
denied by proper judges, that the general plan of thoſe 
Publications will ſtill admit of further improvement, 

It is by no means our deſign to decry the labours of 
former Lexicographers, to point out their defects, or to 
endeavour to ſet off the merits of our own by any inyidi- 
ous compariſon with their works. We ſhall content our- 
ſelves with laying before the Reader the outlines of our 
plan, and ſubmit its execution to his judgment and candour. 

The improvements peculiar to the Dictionary now offered 
to the Public, and which we believe to be, for the greateſt 
part, entirely new, are the following : 

I. A PRoxouncinG DicTIONARY, of which the Title-pa 
explains the uſe, We have only to obſerve here, that as the 
pronunciation of our language is too often arbitrary, (ſomuch, 
indeed, that the inhabitants of one county can ſcarce under- 
ſtand thoſe of another) we have taken all poſſible care to adopt 
the beſt, moſt plain and uſeful modes of ſpeaking, without 
perplexing or puzzling the Reader with the almoſt endleſs 
and unintelligible niceties of what are pedantically called 
Orthoepical Mike or rules for right pronunciation. The 
only rule that can be given in this caſe, of general uſe, is, 
carefully to attend to the beſt ſpeakers ; to the general, 
plain, and eaſy pronunciation uſed in the Pulpit, in the 
Senate, and at the Bar; and therefore the greateſt attention 
has been paid to the proper placing of the Accent; for 
upon this depends, in a great meaſure, the right and juſt 
pronunciation of our language. Peculiar care has alſo 
been taken, that the Initial Letters denoting each part of 
ipeech ſhould be correct; an 1 not to be faund 
in many Dictionaries poſſeſſed of this diſtinction “. 


—_— 


* Under this article of Pronunciation, the Reader will be pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve, that as the final ien, with very few exceptions, is always pronounced 
Hon, we have only diſtinguiſhed thoſe exceptions ; as marking the varia- 
* fon would have occurred ſo often, as to have crowded and deformed 
the page, : 


* 
1 


| pupils into this valuable branch of nov Wage, 


. *.4 CC E 

This Work being principally intended for the uſe of 
Boys at School, and of -thoſe perſons who are no pro- 
found- ſcholars, we have omitted giving the original He- 
brew and Greek words in their proper 3 charac- 
ters, and have contented ourſelves with mentioning from 
which of theſe fountains the Engliſh word is derived: the 
fame method is followed likewiſe in reſpect to every other 


language from which ours + omen | 
II. The Smonimons part of our Dictionary we modeſtly 
aſſert to be entirely new; the uſe of which, both in ſpeak- 
ing and writing, muſt at firſt view appear to every intelli- 
gent Reader; and we have endeavoured to execute it with- 
out running into any whimſical notions, or fantaſtic, affected 
niceties. 

III. Inſtead of a very few Lives of Stateſmen, Authors, 
Poets, &c. which other ſimilar Publications, very often 
with little propriety, contain; we have preſented our 


Readers with a conciſe though comprehenfive Epitome of 
the Annals of this Country, ee the characters of 


its ſeveral Monarchs, their moſt remarkable actions, and 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed events of their reigns ; with a brief 
account. of the progreſs of the Arts and Sciences under 
each Monarch, as well as of the moſt eminent perſonages, 
whether Stateſmen, Men of Letters, Authors, &c, who 
flouriſhed in each reſpective period. For an example of 
this, the Reader is referred to the article of Grorce II. and 


to that of STuarT (ChARLESs II.), which we particularly 


mention, becauſe thoſe Reigns afford two remarkable 
'#fas in the Literary Annals of this Country, 

This department of our Dictionary will certainly prove 
of great utility to two kinds of Readers: Firſt, To thoſe 


* *who have not time, abilities, nor inclination to ſtudy the 


Hiſtory of their Country in larger yolumes, Secondly, 


To Youth at Schools it will be found very ſerviceable in a 
double reſpect. By this Epitome they may be inſtructed 
in that neceſſary and uſeful part of knowledge, the Hiſto 
of their own Country, even imperceptibly; for it will 
prove rather an amuſement than a taſk for them to turn to 


and find out thoſe hiſtorical articles in the Dictionary, 
which would eſcape their attention, perhaps, in reading the 
beſt written Hiſtory, eſpecially if impoſed upon them by 
way of taſk. The ſkilfu] Teacher may, in this caſe, find 
out methods of playing (if we may uſe the expreſſion) his 
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Again: Theſe Hiſtorical Anecdotes may be given as 
very p and uſeful Exerciſes to Youth-at Schools. Let 
the Maſter preſcribe to his pupils, as he judges proper, 
any one Reign, or any part of it, to be fairly tranſcribed 
by them. Let him next, according to their capacities, fer 
them to point out the ſcveral parts of it; the character of 
the Monarch, whether a good or a bad prince; for what 
actions and exploits he was remarkable; what great events 
happened during his reign; with the other particulars as 
mentioned before. This will ſerve as a whetſtone to ſharpen 
and try their wit and ingenuity, and put them upon exer- 
ciling their judgment concerning facts which come within 
the ſphere of their capacities. 

But this is not all: The Maſter may advance one ſtep 
farther with his pupils. Let him next put them upon 
drawing up, from the ſeveral parts of it, as they lie ſcat- 
tered in the Dictionary, a complete Hiſtory of England, 
beginning with King Egbert, the Saxon, and taking every- 
reign, in its chronological order, down to the preſent period. 
This will prove both a pleaſing and profitable exerciſe to 
young lads of any ingenuity, and will by eaſy degrees lead 
them into ſuch a knowledge of this part of Literature, as 
will prepare them for reading the Engliſh Hiſtorians with 
advantage. | | 

The | 6 method may with equal facility and benefit be 
purſued with other articles—ſuch as Geography, in parti- 
cular; which part of our Work we will venture to | 
nounce to be more copious, better arranged, and more uni- 
form, than in any other Dictionary of this kind, and will 
therefore prove very uſeful to Youth, in facilitating the 
knowledge of the Globes and Maps, which every one knows 
to be a neceſſary and pleaſing branch of Polit Literature. 

It may not be unneceſſary to obſerve an th part of our 
plan, that the diſtances of the different” Places, Cities, 
Towns, &c. of England and Scotland, from London, have 
been taken with the greateſt care from the lateſt and moſt 
accurate meaſurements; and the Fairs held in them are 
carefully copied from the lateſt and beſt corrected Publi- 
cations of that kind. $4 

The Crrizs, Towns, Buxcns, and MaxkET-Towrs 
of SCOTLAND, are to be found in no other Dictionary; an 
article which, we hope, will render this Work peculiarly 
acceptable to our Readers in that country. | 

The ſhort, but clear accounts of, the ſeveral Retiorovs 
SECTS, both in the Jewis# and CHRISTIAN CHURGH, are 


: TFT” 4 Ci 
more copious and numerous, than are given. in the very few 


Publications of this kind which have adopted them, and 
muſt therefore be acceptable to thoſe Readers who deſire in- 

formation in this particular, but have neither time nor in- 
eclination to ſearch for it in other Books. 


The Outlines of Natural Hiſtory, 1. e. of Beaſts, Birds, 
Fiſhes, &c. and the terms of Chymiſtry, Painting, Medi- 
cine, &c. which are occaſionally explained in this Work, 


will not only ſerve to aſſiſt the memory, but may alſo, toge- 


ther with the articles comprizing the Hiſtory of the Hz a- 
THEN MyTroLocy, be uſed as Exerciſes to Youth at 


Schools, 2 to the diſcretion of the Maſter. 


PA ſhall conclude this Preface with recommending to 
ere attention of our Readers the following articles, 
al of which, except the 3d and 6th, are n to this 


Dictionary 


I. A — Nana into the Oni and Auridvrry of 


LzTTERS. 
It. A Short Essay on the Oxioix and AxTIQyITY of 


the ENclisnH Toxcue. 


III. A Compendious EN GLS GRAMMAR. 

IV. An Essay on the ConsTiTuTION, TRADE, and 
Government of EncLanyd, This Eſſay was thought ne- 
ceſſary to accompany, and in ſome degree to illuſtrate, the 


Hiſtory of England. 


V. Ah Ovtiixe of Aurizxr and Mop zu] Histoy : 
Containing a chronological ſeries of remarkable events, 
diſcoveries, and inventions, from the Creation to the preſent 
time: Together with a complete liſt of the Ge, Ro- 
MAN, and EncLisn CLass1cks. This article is entirely 
new, and will be found extremely uſeful to almoſt every 
claſs of Reade. s. 

VI. The Lift of the moſt uſual Chtiſlian Names of Men 
and Women, with the abbreviations of them uſed in com- 
mon diſcourſe, will certainly ſerve both to amuſe and in- 
ſtruct ſeveral ſorts of Readers, and is therefore no improper 
concluſion of a Work calculated for thoſe purpoſes. 


In a word, we ſubmit the whole Work, both as to 


phan and execution, to the candid judgment of the Public, 


— hall eſteem ourſelves much obliged to any Gentleman 
who will point out to any of the Publiſhers the errors and 


defects of this TY * my may be reftified in the 


nent. 
a | AN 


A 
FREE IN QU IR V 


INTO THE 


ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY or LETTERS. 


By the ABBZOT ANSELM, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres at Paris, 


portance, to be capable of rightly informing you, at what particular time the t 

of Writing, or Uſe of Letters, was firſt found out; yet I muſt ingenuouſly acknow- 
ledge myAnſufficiency to reſolve ſo abſtruſe, ſo myſterious a ſecret, All that 1 ſhall pre- 
tend to is, to collect, out of various conjectures, thoſe opinions on ſo critical a topic, to 
which ſome of the moſt learned and judicious Antiquarians have paid a more than ordinary 
deference and regard, 

Nothing doubtleſs could be of greater ſervice ; nothing could poſſibly be more entertaining 
to human life, than an ability of recollecting what was paſt, and of giving an eftabliſhed 
Being, as it were, to the ſentiments of the Soul, by virtue whereof, we might tranſmit 
them down to lateſt poſterity, without the leaſt variation, 

This, one would imagine, indeed, Nature might have prompted Mankind to hare ac- 
compliſhed ; and yet, it muſt be allowed, it was an arduous taſk, a diſcovery of the laſt 


importance, 
We are ſenſible, however, as profound as the ſecret was, it has been found out; and 


N OTWITHSTANDING it would be a concern of no ſmall moment or im- 


it is ſelf-evident, that Cuſtom, from its being firſt brought to light, not cn!y received, but 


eſtabliſhed and confirmed it, 
Such Authors, as give the leaſt antiquity at all to the Invention of Letters, aſcribe the 


honour of it to Moſes, Others, however, will not admit, that it could ever poffibly be 
diſcovered by any Human Penetration, by any Dint of Thought, how profound, how deep 
ſoe ver; and for that reaſon give God alone the Glory of it; and peremptorily inſiſt, that the 
Knowledge of Letters had never been found out to the final ditfolution of all things, had 
not the Almighty condeſcended to have written the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, on 
two Tables of Stone, with his own right-hand, in which are interſperſed (as they very 
ſhrewdly obſerve) all the letters in general of the Hebrew Alphabet, the Teth only excepted, 

And on what reaſons that conjecture is grounded, we ſhall remark by the bye; though 
we cannot allow them to be conclufive, | 

Thus far we will admit, indeed, that the Art of Letters was known only by a few, and 
but very little practiſed before the Law was delivered to Moſes upon Mount Sinai; and we 
will farther admit, that divers nations have been, time immemorial, without it : and this 
has been the main, if not the ſole occaſion of thoſe confuſed and abſurd accounts that we 
find, not only in the Ancient Stories of thoſe Nations, -but in the Religion and Genealo- 
gies of their Gods, 

Theſe conceſſions, however, are no convincing evidence, that the Art of Letters was 
altogether unknown, and that Moſes had no Manuſcripts, no Hiſtorical Memoirs in his 
cuſtody, which had been preſerved, as an invaluable treaſure, with the utmoſt care and cir- 
cumſpeCtion, in the families of his predeceſſors. 

Now thoſe who peremptorily aſſert, that the Art of Letters was a human, and not a divine 
Invention, and that we are indebted to the ſuperior knowledge and profound penetration 
of Moſes for that ineſtimable bleſſing, produce the following arguments to ſtre-gthen their 
conjecture: 

Moſes, ſay they, never quotes any book prior to his Law; that not the leaſt hint is 
given either of Letters, or the Art of Writing, in ſuch places, where, had it been diſcover- 
ed at all, due notice had doubtleſs been taken of it; and again, that if the commemora- 
tion of former great and heroic actions has been preſerved, ſuch Memoirs, or Hiſtorical 
\ccounts, could have been tranſmitted to their deſcendants no otherwiſe than by word of 


mouth ; or, in other terms, by oral tradition. H 
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How plauſible, or how convincing ſoever, this argument may poſſibly be to the abettors 
of that opinion, 1 ſhall not take upon me to determine ; yet there are ſome very eminent 
and learned Antiquarians, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſe it; and inſiſt, that Moſes himſelf has 
quoted a book anterior to his own Pentateuch: for, in the xxiſt chapter of his Book of 
Numbers, (after havi g given a ſuccin& account of the ſeveral places where the Children of 
Iſrael had pitched their tents in the Wilderneſs, which was before Moab) he proceeds thus: 
« Wherefore, it is ſaid in the Book of the Wars of the Lord, what he did in the Red-Sea, 
« and in the brooks of Arnon, and at the ftream of the brooks that goeth down to the dwel- 
« ling of Ar, and lieth upon the border of Moab.” 

Now tho” it muſt be granted, that many of the moſt judicious Literati are much divided 
in their opinions concerning that "Treatiſe, as being a work, of which but very few have the 
leaſt — idea; yet St. Auſtin imagines, in his Commentaries on the Book of Numbers, 
that it was not the compoſition either of any Patriarch or Prophet, but written by thoſe 
very nations themſelves that had been conquered by their enemies, and looked upon that 
War ſo fatal to them, as to deſerve the title that it bore. And then that great Author goes 
on, and tells us, That when Moſes makes mention of that book, he beſtows no greater au- 
thority-upon it, than St, Paul has given to a Grecian Poet, when he had quoted a ſhort paſ- 
ſage froia his works : this, however, notwithſtanding the gloſs that is put upon it, is, in 
our humble opinion, a ſelf-evident proof, that that Treatiſe was written long before the 
birth of Moſes. 

Furthermore, thoſe who inſiſt, that we are indebted to Moſes for the invention of Letters, 
pretend, that not the leaſt notice is taken of this Art, in divers circumſtances of ſuch mo- 
ment and importance, as that, had there been any prior knowledge of it, it is highly pro- 
bable, they would have been committed to writing. When Abraham, ſay they, ſent Eliezer 
into Meſopotamia, to ſettle and adjuſt the marriage articles between Iſaac and Rebecca, 
not one line was written; no credentials had that faithful ſervant to ſhew from his Maſter, 
even on ſo ſolemn an occafion, Again, fay theſe Advocates for Moſes, when Iſaac had thoſe 
Wells dug up, which the Philiſtines had filled with earth and ſtones ; we have no other ac- 
count of that remarkable occurrence than this, That after they were opened by his orders, 
he gave them the ſame names that his father had done before him. Again, ſay they, when 
the Patriarch Jacob had erected, at Bethel, the ſtone which he had made uſe of as a pillow, 
in commemoration of his Viſion in that place, there is not the leaſt account of any inſcrip- 
tion having been made upon it, 

Once more, when Joſeph's Brethren, ſay they, went down into Egypt, as we find it re- 
corded in the xxviiith chapter of Geneſis; and when Joſeph ſent for his dearly beloved 
brother Benjamin, as we find that affectionate circumſtance told in the xliiid chapter of the 
ſame book, not a word was written, either from the Son to the Father, or vice-· verſa, on ſo 
momentous an occaſion, And, fiom th's preſumption, the admirers of Moſes infer, that 
Leiters, or the Uſe of Writing, was not known in thoſe days: but, with ſubmiſſion, thoſe 
plauſible arguments ſeem to me to be no ways concluſive, 

Job lived, it is univerſally allowed, long before Moſes had any exiſtence ; and his Hiſtory 
muſt, in all probability, have been written long before Moſes compoſed his Pentateuch. 

Some, however, deny, that the laſt conjecture is juſt; for, if that had been matter of 
fat, ſay they, Moſes would never have omitted ſuch an illuſtrious example of patience to 
the inceſſant murmurs and complainis of his diſcontented Iſraelites. Nay, farther, it is 
imagined, that Job laboured under his ſevere afflictions, even at that very time, when the 
Iſraelites were under Egyptian bondage; for there is not ſo much as one word mentioned 
either of the Law, or of the Prophets, in the long dialogues which paſſed between Job and 
his moſt miſerable Comforters, ſtiled his Friends; neither is there, indeed, the leaſt hint 
concerning the one or the otker, throughout the long conference which God Almighty 
vouchſafed to hold with that moſt upright, though diſtreſſed Prince. | 

To the above allegation our reply is this: It would be very preſumptuous to fix the 
time when that hiſtory was wrote, or by whom; though it be received as canonical, and 
conſequently as compoſed by Divine Inſpiration. For it is mere conjecture, and nothing 
more, that ſome aſcribe it to Moſes ; ſome again to the Prophet Iſaiah ; and others, with 
more probability, to King Solomon, who, it is well known, was thoroughly verſed in 
dialogical diſcourſes and prudential maxims. 

It is univerſally allowed, likewiſe, that he was Maſter of the moſt ſublime Poetry, and 
no ſtranger to the ſtile of the Arabians, as may rationally be preſumed from his converſation 
with the Queen of Sheba. | 

It cannot, I think, fairly be denied, however, but that Job was acquainted with the 
Art of Writing, or the Uſe of Letters, and the various methods, that in his time were 
made uſe of in-engraving both on lead and ſtone ; — for, in the xixth chapter of that book, 
is the following very remarkable expoſtulation; © Oh, that my words were now written 3 
Oh, that they were printed in a book ! That they were graven with an iron pen and 
« lead in the rocks for ever !” 28 : 3 | A on f 
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New he could not, doubtleſs, have talked in that ſti le, or expreſſed himſelf in ſuch direct 


terms, had the Uſe of Letters, or the Art of Writing, been abſolutely unknown in bis days. 
But to proceed : ——The Knowledge of this Art muſt needs be very ancient; ſince the 


Apoſtle St. Jude takes peculiar notice of the Book of Enoch, who was the ſeventh Patri- 


arch after Adam, and propheſied of theſe, ſays the inſpired Penman, that is to ſay, of thoſe 
falſe Teachers, againſt whom he had before pronounced his Anathema, in the 11th verſe 
« Wo! unto them, ſays he; for they have gone in the way of Cain, and ran greedily 
« after the error of Balaam for reward, and periſhed in the gain- ſaying of Core.” And, 
after this, he quotes the following very remarkable paſſage from the Book of Enoch, in 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th verſes: “ And Enoch allo, the ſeventh from Adam, prophefied 
« of theſe; ſaying, Behold! the Lord cometh with ten thouſands of his Saints, to execute 
« judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their ungodly 
« deeds, which they have ungodlily committed, and of all their hard ſpeeches, which 
« ungodly Sinners have ſpoken againſt him. Theſe are Murmurers, Complainers, walk- 
« ing after their own luſts; and their mouth ſpeaketh great ſwelling words, having men's 
« perſons in admiration, becauſe of advantage.” And Tertullian is of opinion, that the 
Book of Enoch was either preſerved in the Ark, or reſtored by Noah, who wes perfectly well 
acquainted with the contents of it. : 

Now though we are ready to acknowledge, that the Book of Enoch, thus quoted by St. 
Jude, is not canonical ; yet, we humbly conceive, it is a proof ſufficient for our preſent 
purpoſe ; fince it is agreed, that not only that Book, but divers others, cited in the Book 
of Kings, were not received either by ON or Chriſtians (as St, Auſtin aſſures us) as ca- 
nonical, for no other reaſons, but becauſe they were ſo very ancient; becauſe many faults 
might probably have crept into them through the ſucceſſion of ages. And, laftly, becauſe 
we cannot be ſatisfactorily aſſured, that they were the authentic works of thoſe Holy Men 
whoſe names they bear. - 

As this Book in particular, however, as well as divers others, are quoted by the inſpired 
Penman of the Sacred Scriptures, it cannot fairly be denied, but that they are very old ; and 
from thence we conceive, it may juſtly be concluded, that the Uſe of Letters, or the Art of 
Writing, was well known before the publication of the Pentateuch by Moſes, 

Joſephus aſſures us, that we are beholden to the Children of Seth for the Science of Aſtro- 
logy ; and becauſe Adam had given them previous notice, that the world would in time be 
diſſolved by Water and Fire, they were ſo ſolicitous left their favourite Science ſhould be 
loſt, before men might have ſufficient time to become Mafters of it, that they were determin- 
ed to eret two Columns or Pillars, one of Brick, and the other of Stone, on each of which 
the learning they had acquired was accurately engraven ; that, in caſe the deluge ſhould 
deſtroy the former, the latter, however, might poſſibly ſtand its ground, and tranſmit to 
poſterity thoſe uſeful and important articles, which they had inſcribed upon it with ſuch un- 


wearied diligence and application. And to this account Joſephus adds, that in his time one 


of thoſe Pillars was actually to be ſeen in Syria. 

Though there are ſome learned men, indeed, whe deny this to be matter of fact, becauſe 

"tis very uncertain whether the Children of Seth were ever inhabitants of Paleſtine, or not; 
et it proves thus far, that, even from that time, the Art of Engraving, or Inſcription, was 

in ſome meaſure known; though not carried to that pitch of perfection, as it afterwards 
was, in the Land of Egypt. | 

Voſſius propoſes the following ſhrewd queſtion : „ If the Uſe of Letters, or the Art of 
« Writing, ſays he, had not been known before the Decalogue was delivered to Moſes, 
* which way could the Iſraelites have read the Law, as they were obliged to do by divine 
„% Command,” 

Thoſe who infiſt that Moſes was the firſt inventor of Letters, argue from what St. Auſtin 
aſſerts, that Moſes appointed Maſters to teach them. 

But we freely appeal here to the impartial and unprejudiced Reader, whether ſuch a 
weak anſwer as that, is ſufficiently convincing againſt Voſſius's Inquiry; and whether thoſe 
Maſters, whom St. Auſtin ſuppoſes only to be appointed by Moſes, be any proof at all, that 
there were no ſuch things as Characters, nor any ſuch Art as that of Writing, known be- 
fore the two Tables of Stone were engraved by the Finger of God; or, indeed, before Moſes 
himſelf was born ? 

And foraſmuch as all the people were obliged, not only to read the Law, hut to 
tranſcribe it likewiſe, a great many Maſters muſt inevitably be wanted for the in- 
ſtruction of every man, as they are, even at this day, abſolutely neceſſary to qualify 
mankind for the moſt eaſy Sciences, and for ſuch affairs as are of the leaſt moment or im- 
portance, : 

All that can be ſaid, in ſhort, amounts to no more than this, namely, That the Uſe 
of Letters was but very little known amongſt a nation, whoſe principal employment was 
Cn and who weie unacquainted with any other profeſſion than that of a 

depherd. 
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It is an eſtabliſhed notion amongſt the Greeks, that they are indebted to the Pheniciany 
for their Knowledge of Letters. Herodotus aſſures us, y the Ionians gave the title of 
Diphteria to all their books, becauſe they were written apon goats-ſkins; and that they 
called all Letters Phoenician, becauſe it was a received opinion amongſt them, that one 
Cadmus had brought them out of the country of Phenicia, And here we cannot forbear 
introducing the ſubſequent beautiful paſſage, extracted from Lucan's Pharſalia : 


« Phœnices primi, fame ſi creditur, auſi 
« Manſuram rudibus wocem figrare figuris, 
« Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere bibles 
« Noverat ; et ſaxis tantum wolucreſgue ferægue 
& Sculptague ſervabant magicas animalia linguas,” 


Thus accurately paraphraſed by the late ingenious Mr, Rowe 


&« Phenicians firſt, if ancient fame be true, 
&© The ſacred myſtery of Letters knew; 
„ They firſt, by ſound, by various lines deſign'd, 
« Expreſs'd the meaning of the thinking Mind; 
« 'The pew'r of Words by Figures rude convey'd, 
& And uſeful Science everlaſting made,” 


From this paſſage it is evident, that the Egyptians, long before the common way of 
writing was found out, were accuſtomed to inſcribe upon rocks the figures of a great va- 
riety of brutes, a dumb ſort of language, to which arbitrary meanings were aſcribed, 

Moreover, Quintus Curtius, having occaſion to expatiate on the celebrated city of Tyre, 
aſſures us, that the Phenicians were the firſt Inventors of Letters, and the firſt that ever 
communicated the knowledge of them to others. 

However, whether that be abſolutely fact or not, it muſt be allowed, that Letters were 
very ancient amongſt them; for Tully peremptorily inſiſts, that Greece had Poets before Ho- 
mer; and Euſebius gives us a long Catalogue or Liſt of ancient Authors, whoſe works were 
never tranſmitted down to us; ſuch, for inſtance, as Linus, Philamon, Thamirus, Amphion, 
Orpheus, Muſæus, Epimenides, and divers others too tedious here to enumerate, 

Thoſe Letters which Cadmus had taught the Greeks, were carried, as is ſuppoſed, inte 
Italy by one Evander, an Arcadian, And thereupon Petrus Crinitus, who flouriſhed in the 
year 13-4, and was Pupil to one Politianus, in his Poems on Education; and Lilius Giral- 
dus, who lived in the fifteenth Century, and Voſſius, likewiſe, quote the following verſes, 


which were found in an old manuſcript ; namely, 


« Primus Hebræas Moſes exaravit Literas ; 
Mente Phenices ſagaci condiderunt Atticas; 
« Yuas Latini ſcriptitamus edidit Nicaſlrata.“ 


That is to ſay, Mofes was the Inventor of the Hebrew Characters; 

The Phoþnicians taught the Greeks their Letters; 

And Nicoftrata (who' was the mother of Evander) was the firſt that introduced them 
amongſt the Italians. 
We are aſſured likewiſe, by Pliny, that Cadmus beſtowed Sixteen Letters, or Characters, 
upon the Greeks; that the ancient Ionic Letters bore a near reſemblance to thoſe made 
uſe of by the Pheœnicians, and that thoſe Ionic Characters were near the ſame with thoſe 


made uſe of by the Latins. 
And Scaliger, in his Critical Remarks on Euſebius, peremptorily aſſerts, that the Aſſyrian 


and Phœnician Letters bear a very near affinity to the Samaritan Characters, which were 


made uſe of by the Jews in genera), before the Babyloniſh Captivity, 


But be that as it may, we may boldly aſſert, that the Knowledge of Letters was very 


ancient in Egypt, If we may credit Diodorus Siculus, he tells us, that the Egyptians laid 
claim to that grand, that important Invention, which ſome infiſt was beyond the power of 
Man to contrive (as we have hinted before); but then they themſelves acknowledge, that 
it was long after they had made uſe of Living Animals to expreſs their thoughts, 

That the Art of Writing was very ancient amongſt them, is very evident : for Tacitus 
informs us, that one Germanicus paid a viſit to ancient Thebes, where inconteſtible marks 
of its former grandeur and opulency were even then to be read in Egyptian Characters, en- 
graved on Obeliſks for that purpoſe. On them were inſcribed the ſeveral important articles 
here under-mentioned, namely, Firſt, the tribute which was annually paid by the inkabi- 
tants : ſecondly, The weight of their gold and ſilver: thirdly, The nutaber of their horſes 
and their arms: fourthly, The ivory, nd perfumes that were peculiarly devoted to the 
ſervice of their temples : and laſtly, The taxcs or impoſts that were laid on all kinds of 
grain in particular, and on every commodity in general, either imported or exported, 
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Tt muſt be confeſſed, that he could not read them himſelf ; but they were explained to 
him by an ancient Prieft; for, according to Diodorus Siculus, none but the Egyptian Priefts 
could interpret ſuch Inſcriptions. 

Now all this is, in our humble opinion, a proof beyond all contradiction, of the great 
antiquity of the Uſe of Letters, and the Art of Inſcriptions, 

To conclude: We are aſſured by Valerius Maximus, that Pythagoras, when he viſited 
Egypt, made himſelf Maſter of their Characters, by the inſtruction of more Egyptian Prieſts 
than one; and that having conſulted ſeveral books, which were intruſted to their care, he 
found the hiſtory of a great number of ages comprehended in them. 


| A 
e ERERETI 
| ON THE 
ORIGIN and ANTIQUITY os THE ENGLISH TONGUE: 
AND : 


Its Superior ExceLLExce to any other Mopterxn LaxnGuaGe. 


S all Languages in general have their Infancy, their Nonage, and their State of Per- 
fection, like all the polite Arts and Sciences, to the Knowledge whereof we attain 
in proceſs of Time, and by flow Degrees ; ſo by the ſame flow, and almoſt imperceptible 
Gradations, they loſe their priſtine Beauties; they fade, they droop, they decay, till at length 
they fink into perpetual Oblivion, 
his is a Truth too ſelf-evident to be denied; for the Gothic Language, to which the 
Engliſh Tongue owes its Exiſtence is now no more, and altogether unknown; and the Saxon, 
which ſucceeded it, is grown ſo obſolete, ſo darkly expreſſed, and hardly to be underſtood ; 
that only a few of our Britiſh Virtue, whoſe Taſte or Genius naturally leads them to make 
mow Reſearches into the Arcana of Antiquity, can form the leaſt adequate Idea of its 
cauties. 

However, notwithſtanding we Natives of England owe our Motber- tongue to the Coths ; 
yet the ancient Britons, our truly heroic Anceſtors, who were firſt poſſeſſed of theſe our 
happy Iſlands, ſpoke a Language widely different from ours, before they were conquered 
by Julius Ceſar, being a People whom we now call the Molch, and may, with propriety 
enough, be looked upon by us as the Aborigines of Britain; fince CæsAR himſelf acknow- 
ledges, in the fifth Book of his univerſally admired Commentaries, © That they were the In- 
habitants of its interior Parts ;”* and the Language, which was firſt ſpoken there, had a 
quite different Origin from ours; though from whence it had its Source we confeſs ourſelves 
at a loſs to determine. 

No ſooner, however, had Ceſar and the Romans in general abandoned the Britiſh Iflands, 
but our Anceſtors, in their Diſtreſs, gave an Invitation to the Saxons to aid and aſſiſt them 
againſt the Scots and Pifs, who had not only greatly harraſſed and perplexed them, but had 
actually invaded their Country. 

By the Aſſiſtance of the Saxons, it is true, thoſe Enemies, whoſe too frequent Excurſions 
they ſo much dreaded, were totally defeated ; but then, ſoon after that glorious Conqueſt 
was gained, thoſe falſe Friends, whom they ſo highly reſpected and careſſed, played the un- 
grateful Part; and not only turned their Arms upon their BenefaQors, but were fo ſucceſs- 
ful in their treacherous Proceedings, that the unconquered Fart of thoſe Britons were re- 
duced to the Neceſſity of flying to the Mountains of ales for Shelter and Protection, in- 
ſomuch that the. Welch Language was no longer underſtood in theſe our Britiſh Iſlands ; and 
the Saxon only univerſally prevailed, 

It is morally impoſſible, indeed, to trace out the Form of that Language, when it was 
firſt introduced into England, that is to ſay, ſo for back as the Year 450; for at that time, 
the Saxons were a People ſo barbarous, ſo illiterate, and artleſs, that ſome of our Antigua- 
riant have much doubted whether they ever had any eſtabliſhed Ahe for the Inſtruction 
of their Youth, Neither have we any juſt Grounds to imagine, that they ever made any 
conſiderable Proficiency in the Study of the Arts and Sciences, till an hundred gg thirty 
Years afterwards; at which Time St, Auftir came amongtt them, with the praife-worthy 
View of prevailing on them, if poſlible, to embrace the Cbriſt.an Faith ; and met with 
Succels beyond his warmeſt ExpeRations, 
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Aſter this their happy Converſion, indeed, they began to apply their Minds to Study, and 


by Now Degrees improved themſelves in polite Literature; inſomuch that about One Hun- 
dred and Thirty Years afterwards, one Biſhop Eadfride, who was at that Time univerſally 
admired for his unaffected Piety and Sanctity of Manners, wrote a well-received Comment 
on the inſpired Writings of the Four moſt Holy Ewvangelifts. 

In the Year 871, Afred the Great came to the Crown of England, when the Danes were 
in the very Heart of his Dominions, and all his Sea-ports were filled with their Fleetg, 
After divers Battles with various Succeſs, finding himſelf at laſi over-powered by Numbers, 
he was reduced to the Neceſſity of diſmiſſing his very Attendants; and having committed 
his Wife and Children to the Care of ſome of his moſt loving and loyal Subjects, he went 
in Diſguiſe to the little land of Atbelney, in the County of Somerſet, and there lived con- 
cealed for fome Years. 

During that long Interregnum, as he was not only one of the greateſt and moſt pious 
Princes upon Earth, but the beſt Scholar of the Age in which he lived; it is a received 
Opinion, and in all probability it was Fact, that he tranſlated the Saxon Homilies in that 
rural Receſs, and compoſed divers other Books of Devotion for the religious Improvement 
of his Subjects, which were ſoon publiſhed after his happy Reſtoration, though not with 
his Majeſty's Name prefixed. 

In the Year goo, we are informed, that a Tranſlation of the Goſpels made its firſt Ap» 
pearance; but by whom that elaborate and praiſe-worthy Undertaking was accompliſhed, 
the learned and judicious Antiquarian, to whom we are indebted for our moſt eſſential Re- 
marks, has not made mention of his Name. 

In the Year 1066, the Saxon Government ended by a very remarkable Battle between 
Hareld the Second, and William the Baſtard, then Duke of Normandy, in which no lefs 
than Sixty Thouſand of the Engliſh were ſlain, Upon this total Defeat, the ancient Inha- 
bitants of the Iſland withdrew into Wales, where they preferred barren Mountains, with the 
Poſſeſſion of Liberty, to the moſt fertile Plains of England, 

Soon after this Revolution, the Saxon Language began to loſe its ancient Form, and grow 
out of Repute ; and, by flow Degrees, to exhibit ſome Traces of the Exgliſb Language, as 
it now ſtands; notwithſtanding, but a very few Norman Words were adopted for near an 
Hundred Years after the Conqueſt, 

About the Year 1130, divers Compoſitions both in Proſe and Verſe made their Appear- 
ance in Public; upon the Peruſal whereof, notwithſtanding the Language was greatly al- 
tered, both in its Conſtructions and Terminations ; yet it ſtill, with Propriety enough, might 
be termed the Saxon Tongue. 

In the 13th 1 a ſort of Language, partly Saxon, and partly Eng'iſh, was 
introduced; at which time the miſcellaneous Writings of one Robert of Gloucefter were held 
in high Eſteem. 

Amongſt many other fugitive Pieces, he inſerted a poetical Encomium on King Alfred, 
which at that time was received with univerſal Applauſe, 

In the 14th Century, one Sir Fohn Mandeville, who was a very learned Gentleman, and 
an able and experienced Hiſtorian, obliged the Public with an accurate and elaborate Account 


of his own Travels. 


Hitherto our Language was widely different from that now ſpoken at preſent : Two great 
Poets, however, flouriſhed in this Century, namely, Sir John Gower and Feoffrey Chaucer, 
Tho' the former publiſhed ſome few poetical Pieces firſt; yet the latter is for the moſt part 
ſtiled the Father of all the Engliſh Bards that ſucceeded him. If the Account given of 
him, by Leland, may be relied on, He was not only a very facetious Poet, but an acute 
Logician, a grave Philoſopher, a profound Mathematician, and a pious Divine ;” but how 
that laſt part of his Character may be fully vindicated, I ſhall not preſume to determine; 
fince there are too many of his Tales, which, tho' facetious and entertaining, are not, in 
my humble Opinion, over inſtructive; fince ſome of them can ſcarcely be read without a 
Bluſh, And the late Lord Roſcommon has made the following very juſt Obſervation ; namely, 


&« Immodeſt Words admit of no Defence; 
« For want of Decency is want of Senſe,” 


In 1468, one Caxton brought the Art of Printing into England, and (among other Books) 
publiſhed one, intitled, Recuyel of the Hiftoryes of Troy. 

About Two and Twenty Years afterwards, he publiſhed a Tranſlation of the Poke of 
Eneydos, compiled by Vyrgyle. The Preface or Introduction to which plainly ſhews, that 
the Readers in thoſe Days were highly diſguſted with the Innovations which were then 
made in the Engliſh Language. 

About the Yeat 1500, the celebrated Sir Thomas More made a flougiſhing Figure in the 
Engliſh Court; and by divers Authors has been highly applauded, as the politeſt and moſt 
accurate Writer of the Age in which he lived, , 
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In the Year 1553, Thomas Sackville, then Earl of Dorſet, publiſhed ſeveral fugitive Pieces, 

and was univerſally admired, not only for the Elegance of his Stile, but the Beauty of his 

om oſitions. ; 

K 16% one Ralph Lever publiſhed a Treatiſe, intitled, The Art of Reaſan;z and not 
long ter him the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Arcadia, which is univerſally al- 
lowed to be the moſt entertaining ard inſtructive Novel, that ever appeared in Pubhe at 
that Time of Day, He likewiſe publiſhed an accurate Tranſlation of Philip Lord Mornay 
du Pl Marly's unanſwerabie Defence of the Truth of the Cbriſtian Religion; which, in 
his time, met with the univerſal Approbation of the Public, which it juſtly deſerved, 

About the Year 1509, that is to ſay, in the Peginning of King Henry the VIIIth's 
Reign, one William Tindal publiſhed a Tranſlation of the New Teſtament ; but ſoon after one 
Cuthbert Tonſlal, then Biſhop of London, ſent a very ſevere Prohibition of it to the Arche 
deacons of his Dioceſe, with the Reaſons annext. 

In the 17th Century, however, Sir Francis Bacon was the firſt Author, whoſe Stile was 
capable of entertaining and inſtructing the Readers of the preſent Age, To him ſucceeded - 
Milton, Waller, A gernon Sydney, Lord Clarendon, &c, &c. who made great Improvements 
upon his Stile. We arc indebted, however, to Mr. Dryden, Addiſon, Budgell, Steele, Swift, 
and Pope, for the inimitable Beauties with which our Language thines at preſent; and by 
whom, 1 humoly cuncetve, it was carried to its Acme or utmoſt Pitch of Perfection. 

To conclude: As the preſent Undertaking is immediately calculated for the Service of ſuch 
, Engliſh Readers as are ſuppoſed to be unletter'd, and not ſo happy as to have had the Be- 

nefits and Adyantages of a very liberal Education; it would be foreign to our Purpoſe to 
embelliſh this t Kay with any ancient Quotations co ſhew the gradual Improvements 


N of our Engliſh Authors, in their Süle, according to the State of our Language at their re- 
$ ſpeQtive Periods, 
e 


However, as ſome of our more learned Readers may be fond of making ſome Reſearches 
into Antiquity, we ſhall refer them to the Prolegomena of the Engliſh Dictionary in Folio, 
lately publiſhed by Dr, Jeſet h Nico! Scot, where they will find their warmeſt Expectations 


-4 fully anſwered, 

8 Having thus ſaid all we think abſolutely neceſſary, and conſiſtent with our intended Bre- 

n vity, we ſhall proceed to the laſt Topic propoſed ; namely, the Excellency of the Zngiih 
Language. 

Fe Now its Beauties are moſt conſpicuous in the Four particular Articles here undermentioned 

— that is to ſay, it is free and eaſy; and in ſhort more ſweet and harmonious, and by con- 

t ſequence preferable to any living Language whatſoever, 

Its Freedom and Facility, in the firſt Place, is demonſtrable, ſince it is in a great Mea- 
as ſure excmpt from that Multiplicity of Caſes and Flexions, which clog or incumber almoſt 
d all others, and render them for that Reaſon extremely intricate, difñcult, and ahſtruſe; 
, Our AjeZives being all invariable, makg their Concordance with their Subftantives re- 

, 


markably plain and eaſy : Our Engi Pronouns likewiſe, are not half ſo confuſed and per- 
plexed as either thoſe of the Latin or the French. And ſcarce any thing can more eafily be 
1d conquered than the Conjugation of our Engliſh Verbs: Beſides, our Language is burdened 


nt with no ſuch Thing as Verbs reciprocal, which render the French Tongue in particular very 
dark and obſcure; and very often diſcourage Foreigners from the Study of it. 

at To illuftrate its Copiouſneſs, very little need be ſaid, fince it is too manifeſt and ſelf- 

Ts 


evident to be denied; for beſides the ancient Dutch, which the Engliſh retain in the Saxon 
Monoſyllables, the Literati of England, like ſo many induſtrious Bees, have collected the 
of Quinteſlence of divers foreign Languages, and rejected their Retuſe or Droſs ; by which 


te artful Management, and their Aſſiduity, they have improved their Mother-Tongue to that 
W prodigious Degree, that all ſuch Foreignets as have an adequate Idea of the Genius of it, 
5 are perfectly charmed to obſerve, that neither their own, nor any other Language whatſoever, 
in can ſtand in Competition with it; and at the ſame time, to find a great Variety of their 
A 


own Terms ſo happily tranſplanted and blended with it, that they ſeem to thrive better in 
Ys England than in their own native Soil, 

And whereas the French is too much-limited-and conſtrained, and through its over-nice- 
neſs is grown in ſome Meaſure barren, ſpiritleſs, and infipid ; the Exgliſb, on the other hand, 
1s become prodigiouſly copious and luxuriant, through its innate Power of making ſuch 


s) Compounds and Derivatives as are very comprehenlive, emphatical, and proper to contract 
any Expreſſion into a narrow Compaſs ; it muſt be allowed, that neither the Greek itſelf, 
of nor the Latin can compound, or join many Words together, in a more agree«ble Manner, 


at which is one of the moſt ſhining Beauties that any Language can poſſibly boaſt of, In a 
Word, there is no Sentiment or Thought that can be expreſſed in a greater Flow of Words, 

or with more Propriety and a better Grace, than in the Engliſh Tongue. 
As to its Energy or Significance, there is ſcarce any Variety, that any other Nation can 
boaſt of, but what the Engliþ have almoſt with equal Happineſs made its own, With 
what Propriety has the celebrated Lord Bacon taught us to ſpeak all the Terms of Art in 


our 


[ vill 


eur Mother-tongue, which was looked upon as impraQticable, till we ſaw it actually ear- 
ried into Execution! What inimitable Pieces of Oratory or Elocution, of our own Growth, 
have we ſeen publiſhed within theſe few Years! And what Collection of Poems bears a 
more ſublime Senſe, is more manly and majeſtic, more ſtrong and nervous, than what hag 
been exhibited to the Public by thoſe univerſally admired Poets, Mr, Milton, Mr, Addiſon, 
and Mr, Pope ? 

As to its Harmony and Sweetneſs, it muſt be confeſſed, that the Jralian abounds with 
Vowels, as the Dutch does with Conſonants, which renders the firſt too effeminate, and the 
laſt too rugged and uncouth; whereas the Engliſh bas, through a happy Intermixture, the 
Advantage of them both. We cannot but allow that the [ta/ian Language is peculiarly de- 
licate, ſoft and pleaſing to the Ear; but then it glides along like a purling Stream, The 
French, doubtleſs, is very nice and courtly, but then it has too much in it, that ſavours of 
Effeminacy and Affectation. The Spaniſh, it is true, is very ſolemn and majeſtic; but then 
it is too apt to be ſtormy and tempeſtuous, and carries a Kind of Terror along with it, 
The German is very manly indeed, but then tis harſh and unpolite; whereas the Engliſh, 
by judiciouſly borrowing a little here and a little there, from each of them, gives ſtrength 
of Conſonants to the Tralian, the full and perfect Sound of Syllables to the French, the Va. 
riety of Terminations with much gentler Accents to the Spaniſh, and diſſolves the Dutch 
Conſonants with greater Facility and Eaſe. 

Now what can poſſibly be wanting to the Perfection of that Language, where Subſtance 
and Solidity combine with Pleaſure ; where Copiouſneſs unites with Delicacy, Beauty with 
Majeſty, and Expedition with Gravity and Sedateneſs ?>—And ſuch doubtleſs is the 
Compoſition of the Exgliſb. | 

That all theſe Advantages are inherent in our Mother-tongue, all Foreigners in general 
are become at length highly convinced ; and notwithſtanding indeed, in former Days, they 
ſpoke of it with an Air of Indifference at leaſt, and looked upon it with an Eye of Con- 
tempt; yet as thoſe groundleſs Prejudices are now removed, they ſtand in Admiration at 
the Sound of it. | 

The principal Objection that ſome Hyper-critics have urged againſt it, are theſe two; 
namely, Its being a Language compounded of divers others; and its being ſubject and liable 
to frequent Variations. The former, however, is ſo very natural to all Languages in general, 
that we have never heard hitherto of any one entirely free from it, the Hebrew only excepted, 
as ſome ſay ; but whether that be real Fact or not, we ingenuouſly acknowledge our Inability 
to determine, The Latin Language has a great Mixture of that which was ſpoken by the 
Greeks and Goth; the French is a Compoſition of Latin, Dutch, and the ancient Gallic ; 
the Spaniſh; of Latin principally, with ſome Spice or Smattering of the Gothic and —_— 
and the German itſelf, tho' by ſome peremptorily inſiſted upon to be an Original, has ſome 
Savour of the Roman Empire, and its neighbouring Nations, 

As to its being ſubject to various er. and Mutations, the Objection is altogether as 
groundleſs as the former : For it is univerſally allowed, that all Languages, as well as King- 
doms, have their Infancy and Age, their Perfection and Decay. 

I ſhall now conclude this ſuccin& Account, this tranſient View only of the Excellency of 
our Mother-tongue, with the Obſervations of two very judicious Critics, who, tho* Maſters 
of divers Languages, held our Engliſp Tongue in the higheſt Veneration. 

« As the Engliſh Language (ſays the firſt) is at this preſent JunRure arrived at ſo great a 
« Pitch of Perfection, is ſo very copious and expreſſive, by the Acceſſion of the Life and 
« Spirit of divers other Tongues with which it is blended, it were greatly to be wiſhed, 
ce that a Stop might be put to that boundleſs Practice of naturalizing foreign Words, of 
de which the Engliſþ ſeem too extravagantly fond; and that for the future all neological and 
ec factitious Terms ſhould be laid afide, except ſome few that might poſſibly be introduced 
« with Judgment and Precaution.“ 

« Was the Engliſb Nation (ſays the laſt) but contented with making Improvements on 
te that Grain which they have already, without over- ſtocking themſelves by Importations 
« from foreign Ports, and putting their Language in a perpetual Ferment, it would contri- 
ic bute greatly to its future Credit and Reputation.“ 

And to confeſs ingenuouſly, it is our humble Opinion, that there is already as much in 
it, as is any ways uſeful or neceſſary ; and as much, in a Word, as the Engl Soil is 


capable of bearing, 


THE 
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STUDY or Tus ENGLISH TONGUE, 


RAMMAR is the Art of exprefling our Thoughts juſtly, with a due Accent 
in the Pronunciation, and with all the true and proper Letters of each Word in 
Writing, according to the practice of thoſe who are univerfally allowed to be the 

beſt Judges in that Language which we propoſe to ſtudy, be it what it will. 

To ſpeak Engliſh, therefore, is to explain our ſentiments reciprocally to each other, in 
the Engliſh Language, by thoſe ſigns which the Learned have invented for that great and 
important purpoſe : and we find by experience, that Sounds and the Voice are the fitteſt 
and moſt convenient of any; but becauſe ſuch Sounds are too tranſient, and paſs away too 
oon; other Signs have been found out, and ſo contrived, as to render them, not only 
more permanent and laſting, but more capable of ſtriking the eye; and theſe are the Marks, 
or Characters in Writing, called by the Greeks Grammata, a term to which that of Gram» 
mar owes its derivation. 

There are two things principally to be conſidered in theſe Signs; namely, what they are, 
in the firſt place, in their Nature as Characters; and in the next, their true Meaning or 
Signification; that is, the Manner in which they are made uſe of by Mankind, in order to 
convey their Ideas with as much eaſę and freedom as poſſible, one to another. 

Some divide Grammar into four parts only; namely, Letters, Syllables, Words, and 
Sentences; and this diviſion, in my humble opinion, is not only the ſhorteſt, but the moſt 
3 A and comprehends, in reality, every thing that can poſſibly be produced on 

e ſubject. 


In the firſt place, then, we ſhall treat as briefly as poſſible of Letters, 


Of Letrers, 


LETTER is a Mark, or Character, which denotes a ſimple and uncompounded, 
though an articulate Sound, for ſuch as are inarticulate : for inſtance, the roaring of 
a Lion, the beat of a Drum, the purling of a Stream, or the melodious notes of the Nightin- 
gale, are altogether impoſſible to be expreſſed by any Characters, or Marks whatſoever, 
Notwithſtanding the Engliſh Alphabet is, for the moſt part, ſaid to conſiſt of twenty- 
four Letters only; and for this reaſon, becauſe i and j, as allo 2 and v, were, ſome centu- 
ries ago, expreſſed by the ſelf-ſame Characters; yet as the jd and v2?, for the generality 
termed i and u Conſonant, are now quite different in regard to their Sound, as well as 
Form, they may, with great propriety, be termed two diſtinct Letters ; and for that reaſon, 
there are fix-and-twenty Letters made uſe of in the Engliſh Tongue. Theſe, however, dif- 
fer in their form, according to the various types in which they are printed, as will mani- 
feltly appear by the follewing 
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No. | Roman, | Old Engliſh, | Italic, | Their Powers 
or Sounds, 
3 A a J a A a WA a > 
II. B b B b B 6b bee | 
II. E Ce 8 0 ſee 
IV. D d D d Df dee 
Þ 8 8 Ee E e ce 
VI. Ft = 5 FA &f 
VII. G g G 9 G #8 ghee 
VIII. H h 7 H 5 aitch 
2 : i I i 7-4 I 
- ; ö J ja 
XI. K k k 2 4 2 
XII. L I 1 4 1 El 
XIII. Mm NM m M m em 
XIV. N n 8 n N un en 
. p P 2 ee 
XVII. Q q Q q 2. A 15 
XVIII. 33 . ar 
XIX, F Is = 1T8#1:83 8 cls 
XX, T3 Tt F.: x tẽẽ 
XXI. Uu U u U u« yi 
XXII. * U v 7 ov VEE 
XXIII. WW I Mm w W w double yi 
XXIV. X X ö YL r X Xx EX 
XXV, e £4, wy 
XXVI. 2 2 5 Sa + zed | 


The preceding Letters, Marks, or Characters, in regard to their reſpective Powers or Sounds, 
are divided into Vowels and Conſonants. 
A Vowel is a letter, that denotes a full and perfect ſound of itſelf, without the leaſt aid 


or aſſiſtance of any other letter whatſoever, 

As to the number of them, they are, in the opinion of the moſt accurate Grammarians, 
only five; namely, a, e, i, o, and «, 

The Vowels i and u, indeed, ſometimes are made uſe of as Conſonants, but then they 
change their form; as for inſtance, the i is converted into jod, or y; as in the words je, 
jelly, juice; youth, years, yeſterday, &c. and the u into vr; as in virtue, vice, vanity, &c. 

2, however, when it has the ſame ſound or power as i; and wo, when it is ſubſtituted in 
the room or ſtead of 2; i. e. when either of them follow a Vowel, in any ſyllable or 
word, they may, with propriety enough, be termed aſſiſtant, or caſual Vowels; but, 
on the other hand, when they precede a Vowel, though they never change their form, are 
actually Conſonants, and uſzd as ſuch, 

As to the uſe of the preceding Vowels, they are intended to make either Syllables or 
Words; for neither the one or the other can be formed without them, ; 

Each diſtinct Vowel frequently conſtitutes a Syllable; as in the following words! 
a-muſe-ment, e- vent, i '-mage, „ live, and f- nity, &c. 

Moreover, the Article A, the Pronoun J, and the Interjection O, are perfect Words, at 
well as Vowels; and the two laſt are always printed in capitals. 

Before we proceed any farther, however, it will be highly requiſite to take the various 
powers or ſounds of each Vowel into our particular conſideration, 

It is to be obſerved, that all the Vowels, in general, have not only two diſtin Sounds, 
namely, a long and ſhort one, but ſome of them more; that ſometimes they abſolutely 
loſe their Sound; and their Powers, at other times, are very imperfect or obſcure; and 


ſometimes again they borrow Sounds of one another, of 
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Of the Powers or Sounds of the Vowel A. 


To begin then regularly with the Vowel a, which has four diſtinct ſounds, 

In all Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syllable, where a is the firſt and e the laſt Vowel, 
the former is always long; as in hate, fate, mate, &c. 

But when the Syllable ends with a fingle Conſonant, the Vowel à is always ſhort; as in 
ſad, mad, glad, &c. : . : | 

It is obſervable, that the Vowel 4 is the eaſieſt to be pronounced; and is the firſt and 
the laſt ſound that is uttered ; the former is @ long, and the latter 4 open; as in the in- 
terjeQion ab which we ſhall take the liberty to illuſtrate by the following diſtich ; 


A, A, the Infant in the cradle cries ; 
But when grown old, he fighs out 46 and dies, 


A retains this open ſound, when it precedes the Conſonants, ſt, % or im; as in aft 
hift, ſhaft; calf, baif ; pſaim, balm, &c, The ſound of à is open likewiſe in words 
ending in ance; as dance, prance, advance ; Which are ſounded dabnce, prabnce, ad- 
wabnce, &c. as alſo in the two following words, fa-ther, /augh-ter, which are ſounded vr 
pronounced, fab-ther, lafeter, &c. 

And laſtly, a is broad, and ſounds like the Diphthong a# in Monoſyllables ending in 13 
as in 204, rdll, &c. or in /d, or /t ; as in ſcald, bald, mäſt, ſilt, &c. 

A retains this broad ſound when it caſually occurs between the Conſonants w and ; 
or between wv and 7, as in the words war, *vater, which are pronounced war, waiter. 

In the pronunciation of divers words, the ſound of à is either totally loſt, or at 
leaſt very obſcure; as in diamond, parliament, captain, chaplain, &c. which are pro- 
nounced di-mond, par li-ment, cap-tin, chp- lin; and in meaſure, treaſure, pleaſure, which 
are ſounded mezhur, treabur, plezbur 3 and marriage, carriage, &c, which are ſounded 
marridge, carridge. | 

In the improper Diphthong aa, which frequently occurs in proper names, the ſound of 
one of them is loſt; as in Iſaac, Balaam, Canaan, &c. which are pronounced Iſac, Balam, 
Canan, 

There are but very few words in the Engliſh language, that end in a, except the following 
Monoſyllables, flea, pea, ſea, tea, &c. and then the ſound of it 1s entirely loſt; as it is 
I kewiſe in all words where the Vowels e or o precede it; as in beat, meat, ſeat, which 
are ſounded ht, mzet, ſect; and throat, coat, beat, pronounced as 5 long, viz. thrite, cate, 
bite, 

in moſt words, however, where the ſound of @ is final, the Vowel y is added to it to 
on it a Diphthong ; as in the words day, play, way, &c. and then the à is always 
ong. 

In the proper names, however, where à is final, no y is added, and the à retains its 
ſound; as in Phrygia, Pampbylia, Cappadocia, &c. 

In the words qvan, want, wwanton, cvalloto, watch, ſroar, &c. it aſſumes the ſound of 
J, and is pronounced as ſuch z namely, ww#n, wint, &c, 

There are divers other curſury remarks on the letter a, that might properly be here in- 
troduced ; but, for brevity's ſake, I ſhall refer the Reader to the Dictionary annexed, 


Of the Powers or Sound: of the Vowel E. 


E, for the moſt part, has a ſhort ſound, when one or more Conſonants follow it in the 
ſame Syllable; as in the words following, viz. hem, gem, ben, when, fab, fre, &c. W 
however, e be final, or joined with either of the Vowels, a, i, or o, it is then long; as for 
inſtance, in the following Monoſyllables, bz, be, ww?, mz, mire, here, bzaſt, leaft, feaſt; 


Hisld, yield, field ; dectit, preple, &c. 


E, when final, loſes its ſound in the following words, cate, lake, wake, for/The, &c. 
and only ſerves to lengthen the ſound of the preceding Vowel. E final, however, in the 
follow ing Monoſyllables, is ſhort, and an exception to the general rule, viz, che, ſme, dne, 
dine, Ince, diince, &c. 

E loſes its ſound in many words, where the Vowel a immediately follows it; as in the 
Monoſyllables hearth, heart, &c. which are pronounced Barth, hart. 

And laſtly, the Vowel e aſſumes the ſound of & long, in the word ſwear, which is pro- 
nounced ſware, 
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Of the Powers or Sound of the Vowel I. 


The Vowel i is always ſhort, when /, m, n, or p, immediately follow it; as for in- 
tance ; bill, will, gill ; imp, pimp, ink, wink, Tip, Up, &c. 

I, however, has a long ſound before ſuch words as end in gb, pb, gn, ld, or nd; 1 
in Arb, nigh, fight, night, fign, reſign, child, mild, mind, find, bind, &c. 

T is altogether loſt, when the Vowel e immediately follows it; as in feld, ſhield, wield, 
&c. which are ſounded fz#/d, ſpecld, wvi7id:; and if not perfectly loſt, its ſound is very 
obſcure in the words evil, devil, civil, &c. 

In words borrowed from the French, the Vowel j aſſumes the ſound of e, as in machine, 
magazine, capuchin, which are ſounded maſh7#n, magazF?n, capuſhien, It aſſumes likewiſe 
the ſound of « in fir, ftir, &c. 

In the words veniſon, buſineſs, &c. the Vowel i, if not altogether loſt, is very obſcure, 
and is ſounded venxon, bizneſs, | 

N. B. As there are no words in the Engliſh Language that end in i, the aſſiſtant Vowel 


y is always made uſe of to ſupply its place, be the number of Syllables more or leſs; as 3 
for inſtance, in Monoſyllables, as my, thy, fly, &c. in Diſſyllables, as in city, mercy, pity, Wi 


&c. in Triſſyllables, as in glorify, 1»fify, digrify, &c. and Polyſyllables, as in ob/tinarely, | 4 
emiably, mathematically, &c. 


Y is likewiſe made uſe of in the room or ſtead of i, both in the firſt Syllable and the | | 
laſt of ſuch words as are derived from the Greek ; as in the words bypecriſy, ſympathy, Wl 


mpbony, &c. 

As alſo in the firſt, ſecond, or laſt Syllable of Proper Names; as in Phrygia, Pan- 
phylia, Egypt, &c. 

Y is once more made uſe of inſtead of i in ſuch Particles, whoſe Verbs end in y; as 
in flying, from the Verb „iy; crying, from the Verb cry; and ſanctiſying, from the Verb 


fantify, &c. 


This y, however, when it begins a Syllable, or Word, and precedes a Vowel, is always 
accounted a Conſonant. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Vowel O. 


The Vowel o ſounds long before I, Id, it, ff, and rd; as in the following words, sl, 
e3ll, c3ld, bd, bilt, colt, gb, b, fird, ſewird, &c, but ſhort in all ſuch Monoſyllables | 
as end in a ſingle Conſonant, as bt, Zr, at, pst, 5f, in, d, &c. 

The found of a, though not abſolutely loſt, indeed, is very obſcure in the following 
words; bacon, capon, mutton, glutton, button, &c. | 

In ſeveral words it loſes its own ſound, and aſſumes that of the Vowel « ; as in once, 
which. is fronounced wirce; ſon, done, ſounded ſin, dun; come and comfort, pronounced 
aùm and cimfort ; conduit, ſounded cundit, &c. 

Note, The Vowel o has ſeldom the privilege of concluding words; but the aſſiſtant 
Vowel ww is made uſe of to convert it into a Diphthong; as in the Monoſyllabler, b/w, 


crow, flow, grow, know, &Cc, 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Vowel U. 


The Vowel z has always a long ſound, before a fingle Conſonant, in words of more 
Syllables than one; as in Z-nit, d- nity, d- nion, &c. but if the word be a Monoſyllable, 
and a fingle Conſonant immediately follows it; as in Gin, ſun, nin, jift, dift, criift, &c, 
then the power or ſound of it is ſhort, 

When the Vowel « immediately follows the Conſonant g, it not only loſes its own 
ſound, but contributes towards the hardening of the preceding letter; as for inſtance, in 
the words guilt, gust, guard, guardian, &c. which are pronounced gilr, get, gard, gardian. 

In ſome words, particularly the Verb bury, with all its derivatives, the Vowel u aſſume 
the ſound of the Vowel e, and is pronounced berry, 

As none of the preceding Vowels (the e only excepted) have the free liberty of con- 
cluding words; fo very few words end with the Vowel u. Thou and you are the only two 
Engliſh words; and the French terms beau, lieu, and adias, which we have, as it were, 
adopted, are the only inſtances of this kind that can be produced; except, indeed, the 
word jet d eau, a wwater-ſpout, may be added to the number, N 2 

For the generality, therefore, in ſuch words, where the ſound of « is final, the Vowel 
e is either added to it, as in the words blue, true, rue, &c, or elſe the improper Diphthong 
ex is ſubſtituted in its room or ſtead ; as in the words following, viz. crew, blew, drew, 
&c. which are pronounced cru, blu, dru, . 

Note. The aſſiſtant Vowel 20, is frequently made uſe of inftead of the u, at the end 
of a ſyllable or word; as in pow-er, ſhow-er, tow-er, deww-er, &c. or in the words, — 

nes 
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Au, flow, &c. in which caſe, the ww is then an aſſiſtant Vowel, and forms a Diphthong z 
and when added to the improper Diphthong ie, it forms a Triphthong, as in the word wiew. 
ia · Note likewiſe, That the Letter wo, when it precedes a Vowel, or the Letter 6, it is always 


accounted a Conſonant, as in the words wall, w, will. 2 
Kr Of the Diphthongs, or Double Vowels. a 
— A Diphthong, or Double Vowel, is the union, meeting, or coalition of two Vowels intw ; 
one and the ſame Syllable, And theſe, for the generality, are divided into proper and im- ö 
ine, proper. : | 1 
vile The former are theſe ! „ . 8 = 1 
that follow: = 1-47 cout Hwy fag 
are, ay aw C oy ow $ 
As may be illuſtrated by the following words ; \ 
wel Ai, in frail, pair, fair; which are ſounded only as @ long, viz. frale, pare, fare. I 
as | Ay, in day, play, way, pronounced likewiſe only as @ long, vis. da, pla, ws. f 
iw. | Nate. Ai is written in the beginning and middle of words; but ay always at the end; | 
= x except in the word aye, when uſed by way of anſwer, inſtead of yes, y 
1 Au, as in author, autumn, Auguſt, &c. 
the Atv, as in awd, lawful, lawyer, &c. , 
by, | Note. Au may begin a word, but never ends one; and for that reaſon aw is ſubſtituted in 
its ſtead, when final. l 
. Ee, as in wv7zd, ſ77d, indz7d, &c, like e long. 4 
Oi, as in oil, voice, rejoice, &c. 
20 Oy, as in bey, joy, cloy, &c. 
er Note, Oi is for the moſt part uſed at the beginning of words, but oy at the end. 
Oo, as in good, wood, flood, &c. 
yay Sometimes, however, it changes its ſound to 5 long, ay in door, floor, ſounded dire, flare; 


and ſometimes to Z ſhort, as in Sead, flood, pronounced blid, flid, 
Ou, as in cloid, ſoroid, aloid, &c. 
But ſometimes it is ſounded as 5 long, as in ſoul, contreul, &c. 
Orv, as in blow, flow, criww, &c. 


fill, Note, The above are called proper Diphthongs; becauſe both the Vowels are ſounded in 
bles them : but when a proper Diphthong loſes its natural ſound, and changes to any other 
fimple ſound of ſome one fingle vowel, it becomes an improper Diphthong. 
ving The improper Diphthongs are theſe that follow, viz. ae, ea, eo, eu, cv, ei, ie, aa, ui, and ar; 
| which are ſo called, becauſe the ſound of one af the two only is diſtinctly heard; and tor 
once, the moſt part, it is the laſt that is loſt ; and theſe may be illuſtrated by the words follow- 
nced ing, Viz. 

w_ as in ZEneas, Egypt, Etna, Ether, Ceſar, &c. but as ae is no Engliſh Diphthong, 
ſtant the words above are written for the moſt part with a ſingle 7; as Eneas, Egypt, Etna, Ether, 
leu, and Ceſar, and are always long. : 

. as in pace, cc̃aſe, encrãaſe, c. where the ea is ſounded like 7 long, or the diph- 

ong 72, 


Eo, as in leopard, jeopardy, people, &c. pronounced [pard, jipardy, p7iple, 
Eu, as in eunuch, rbeum, rbeubarb, &c. ſounded eanuch, rame, ribarb, 

ble Ev, as in deto, creo, knew, &c. pronounced di, cri, And. 
_ Ei, as in receive, conceive, ſounded as 77, viz, rect ve, concẽ ve. 


Kr. Je, as in field, ſhield, thief, grief, &c. ſounded fecl, ſpr cd, tbẽ sf, grief. 
—_ Oa, as in coat, boat, throat, &c, which are pronounced as 3 long, viz. cbt, bt, thrat. 
de® Ui, as in guilt, built, guilt, &c. ſounded as 7 ſhort, viz. gilt, bile, quilt : and as & long, in 
3 
2 Juice, fruit, &c. 
— Oe, as in Oedipus, ſounded Edipus, and Oenone and economy, pronounced as 7 long, viz, 
* economy, But in Engliſh words, as & long, as in tee, doe, fre, &c. pronounced, 18, 
&, 75. 
—_ To theſe may be added ew, and ue ; as in threw, drew, knew, pronounced as © long, 
— viz, thri, dri, kni; and due, ſue, and ſpue, &c, ſounded in the ſame manner, da, Ja, ſp. 
the 
| Of TRIPHTHONGS, 
— When three Vetvels meet together in one and the ſame Syllable, it is called a Triplileng. 
* Of theſe there are very few occur in the Engliſb tongue; however, we have the following, 
, viz, Queen, quaint, quail, eyes, and wiews; as for the words beau, ſounded 43, as 5 
- ap long, and beaux, pronounced b3ze (from whence our word beeuty is derived); jet d eau, ſound- 
* 4 jet do; lieu and adieu, ſounded as 5 long, 3 and add; are properly French terms, and only 
] adopted, 
fleney 


of 
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| Of CONSONANTS. 


A Conſonant is a letter that can never be pronounced without the addition of a Vowel 
before or after it ; as ô is ſounded bz7; c, ſet; , ,; and m, emm, &c. 

The Conſonants, as they ſtand in order, are theſe that follow, in number twenty-one, 
namely, 


b, c, d, f, g, b, j, k, I, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, w, x, y, 2. 

In the pronunciation of theſe Conſonants, there is no great difficulty; becauſe other 
Nations agree with us, and ſound them the ſame way. 

There are ſeveral of the above Conſonants, however, which, tho' very different in their 
forms, bear a near affinity to each other, in regard to their reſpective powers or ſounds, 
Theſe, for inſtance, are as follow : 


b d e, A ) f, v, C8 J b L 2 And this method of teaching them to 
and ( and * and 5 and <4 and > m, n, euer I conceive, to be the eaſieſt 
P+ t. x. ph. ( j. Jandr, ( s. Yand the beſt. ä 

Note. All the ſmall Cenſonants retain their form, the long ſ and the ſhort s only ex- 
cepted. The former is for the moſt part made uſe of at the beginning, and in the middle 
of words; and the laſt only at their terminations. 

Printers have of late years m-de uſe of divers combined letters; as for inſtance, æ for 
ae, and & for oe; &, ſt, fl, ſi, th ſc, ff, fi, ſſ, fi, ſſi, 6, andf: as alſo of the fol- 
lowing abbreviations, namely, & for and, and Fc. for and ſo forth, or, for the reſt. 

Nete. The above Conſonants are divided into Mutes, and Semi, or Half-Vowels; the 
former are b, c, d, g, J, p, d, t, v, and are thus named, becauſe they cannot be pro- 
nounced without the addition of a Vowel, as bee, ſce, dee, Sc. The Semi-Vowels are 
f, l, m, n, r, s, x, Z, which are ſo called, becauſe they yield an imperfect ſound of them- 
ſelves, as ſome inſiſt; to me, however, this ſeems to be a miſtake z ſince they cannot be 
pronounced at all, unleſs ſome vowel be prefixed ; as for inſtance, ef el, em, &c. 

Four of theſe Semi-Vowels, wiz. I, m, n, r, are for the generality termed liquids z be- 
cauſe they flow very ſmoothly in a Syllable after a Mute; as in claſs, ſmell, gnat, braſs ; 
but they cannot be ſounded before a Mute, if a Vowel follows. | 

Theſe Conſonants once more are diſtinguiſhed into ſingle and double. The former, as 
b, c, d, Sc. have but one ſimple found ; w, x and z, however, are complex Conſonants, 
and have manifeſtly the ſound of two or more ſingle ones in one: thus w is a compound. of 
wv, X is compounded of ecs, and 2 is ſounded as ds, 

The following letters, though apparently two, are allowed to be but one ſingle mark or 
character, vi. ch, gh, ph, ſh, th, and wh. 

We ſhall now proceed methodically to their reſpective powers or ſounds, 


Of the Power or Sound of the Conſonant B. 


This Conſonant has one unvariable ſound ; though in ſome few words, indeed, its ſound 
is abſolutely loſt; as in the word bdellium, which is pronounced dellium. It is mute in 
words where f immediately follows; as in debrs and debtors, which are ſounded detrts, det- 
tors; it is ſilent likewiſe when it follows the letter m; as in climb, ſounded cim; lamb, 
lambkin, pronounced /am and /amkin, And thumb, plumb, dumb, ſounded as # ſhort, viz. 
thitm, plum, dum; and as 3 long, in the word comb, which is ſounded cam, 

The Conſonant b hkewiſe is frequently made uſe of-before the liquids / and r, as in the 
words black, blood, bloom, &c. and in bread, breaſt, bride, broad, brute, &c. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonants C and Ch. 


The genuine and natural ſound of this Conſonant is hard, like that of & ; and is always 
pronounced as ſuch, when it precedes the Vowels a, o, or 1; as in care, calf, cart; comb, 
cold, cock; curd, curl, curſe, &c. 

It is hard likewite when it precedes the Liquids / or r, as in clock, cloud, claſs, &c. or 
erack, crow, cruſt, &c. 

When this letter c, however, precedes the Vowels e, i, or y; or is made uſe of before an 
Apoſtrophe (); that is to ſay, where that mark is ſobſtituted in the room or ſtead of the 
Vowel e, it is always founded ſoft; as for inſtance, in the words ceremony, citron, cyder 3 


and in plac'd, grac d, defac'd, &c. 


In the words Aceldama and Cis, or Xiſb, though the one precedes the Vowel e, and the 
other an i, they are exceptions to the gencral rule; and are ſounded hard like . 


When 


ever, it is pronounced hard, like 4, as in ſcarce, A* ſcold, ſcurrilous, &c. 
C loſes its ſound, whenever it precedes &, as in back, crack, pack, quack, &c. 


This letter c might very well be omitted, could the etymology of words be equally well 


preſerved without it, 

Ch being (as we have hinted before) only one letter, though two marks or charactert, 
is ſounded like &, in moſt foreign words, as in chemiſt, chyle; choler, &c, as alſo in ſuch 
proper names as occur in the Sacred Scriptures, as in Baruch, Malachi, Archeſilaus, &c. 
When the Syllable arch comes before a Vowel, it is ſounded hard, like art; as in archi- 
tect and archangel ; but if a Conſonant immediately follows it, then it retains its original 
ſoft ſound, or that of artch ; as for inſtance, archdeacon, archbiſhop, &c, 

Ch retains likewiſe its original ſoft ſound in the words church, chin, child, charm, 
chair, &c. and in ſame proper names, as in cherubim, Rachael, Charles, &c. 

In divers words immediately derived from the French, ch is ſounded ſoft, like ſo: As 
for inſtance, in chaiſe, champaign, chevalier, chagrin, capuchin, machine, &c. 

Ch is ſometimes, though corruptly, ſounded like gu; as in choir and cbeiriſter, which 
are vulgarly ſounded guire and guiriſter; though the proper ſound of them is that of 4. 


and they ought to be pronounced keir and Aoiriſter, as the word chorus, from whence they 


are derived, is ſounded korwus, 


Of the Power or Sound of the Conſonant D. 


D, like B, has but one unyariable ſound; as in the words diamond, dye, did, &c. and is 
frequently uſed before the liquid 7; as in draw, dreſs, drink, drove, drub, &c. as alſo before 
the double Conſonant wv, as in dwarf, dwell, dwwind!e, &c. 

When the termination ed is abbreviated, and an apoſtrophe (*) ſubſtituted in the room 
or ſtead of the e, it is converted into the letter t, to which, as we have above hinted, it 
bears a near affinity; as will appear in the following inſtances : 

Burned, burnt 3 bleſſed, biet; toſſed, tt; and croſſed, craſt. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant F. 


The letter F, as we have before obſerved, bears a near affinity to the letters ph and v 
as evidently appears in the word pbhial, which is ſounded wial; as alſo in the particle ; as, 
* George the Third king of (that is, ov ) Great-Britain;” and phlegm is pronounced flem. 


Of the Powers or Sound; of the Letters G and Gh. 


The Conſonant g, is always ſounded hard before the Vowels a, e, and 2; as in the 
words game, gale, garter; gooſe, goſlin, goſpel 3 gut, gun, guzzl/e; but when it precedes the 
Vowels e, i, or y, it has, for the moſt part, a loft found, like the Conſonant 7; as in the 
words gender, genitive, gentle; gin, ginger, giant; and in the word gipſy. 

There are ſome exceptions, however, to this general rule; for it is pronounced hard in 
the words geeſe, get, gelding, gi/d, gimp, gimlet, &c. It is hard hkewiſe in ſuch proper 
names as are derived from the Hebrew lan, uage; as Gethſemane, Geba, &c, and in ſome 
Engliſh proper names; as in Gilman, Gibſcn, Gilbert, &c. 
it is always hard likewiſe, when it precedes the letter Y; as in the words gh:P, 
&c. | 
G loſes its ſound, when it precedes either the letters m or n, in the ſame ſyllable ; ag 
in phlegm, reign, &c, It loſes its ſound when it precedes u, at the beginning of a word 
as in gnat, gnaw, gnaſb, which are ſounded nat, naw, naſh, Gb is loſt in the middle and 
at the end of divers words; as in might, fight, night, flight, which are ſounded mire, ſite, 
nite, flitez as alſo in though, through, dough, which are pronounced ts, thra, ds; and %, 
nigh, bigb, are ſounded ſi, vi, bi. 


Gh at the end of ſome words are pronounced as F; as in rough, taugb, enougb, wh e 


are ſounded riff, tif, eri. 
G is often uſed before the liquids / and r; as in glaſs, gleam, gloom, & c. Gr: ſs, grave, 
green, grind, &Cc, 


Of the Power or Sound of the Conſonant H. 


The letter þ is a note of aſpiration, which intimates that the Vowel imme lintely fol- 
mop is to be pronounced with a peculiar ſtrength ; as in the werus bat, belp, bill, houſe, 
unt, &c, 


Note. 
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When the letter c is written immediately after the letter s, it is, for the moſt part, en- 
tirely mute or loſt; as in the words ſcene, ſcion, ſcience, ſcept res, &c. Sometimes, how- 
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Note. It ſeldom begins any Syllable, except the firſt ; and for the moſt part is uttered 
with a full emiſſion of the breath. 

However, it loſes its ſound when the letter - immediately precedes it; as in rheubark, 
rheum, rhine, rheniſh, rbetorician, &c, As alſo its ſound is loſt at the end of words; as'in 
Febovab, Meſfiab, Goliab, &c, : 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant J. 


This Conſonant has always an uniform ſound, like the ſoft g, and is put before Vowels 
only; as in Fack, jeff, jilt, Fobn, June, &c. This letter, like the preceding one of c, 
might very well be omitted, could the etymology of words be duly preſerved without it; 
as in the words jocund, jovial, joy, ejaculation, &c. 


Of the Powers or Sound. of the Conſonant K. 


This letter i, when it precedes either theVowel e, or i, has the ſound of hard c, where, 


according to the analogy of the Eng ib, the c would be ſoft; as in the words cellar, 
ciftern, &c, The k, however, has always a hard ſound when it begins a word, and pre- 
cedes a Vewel; as in the words keys, keep, kept; kill, kind, kite, &c. but when & precedes 
the letter , its ſound is either loſt, or at 1 obſcure; as in the words knot, knob, 
rozoledge, &c. and totally loſt when it follows c; as in the words back, crack, lack, &c. 
Nete, The letter & is never uſed double in any word whatever; but in the middle of 
words c always precedes it; as in tickle, fickle, pickle, &c, in order to ſhorten the Vowel 


before it. . 
Of the Poxwers or Sounds of the Conſonant L. 


This letter / has the ſame ſound in Engliſh, as it has in other languages. 

In Monoſyllables ending in /, another is for the moſt part added to it; as in ali, fall, 
eall, Kc. in order to give a kind of force to the preceding Vowel ; but in words of more 
fyllables than one ending in 4, ſuch / is always fingle, as in cavil, civil, evil, &c. Critical, 
wwhimfical, political, &c. | 

Sometimes the ſound of this letter / is almoſt loſt; as in the words calf, balf, and 
their plurals, calves, balves ;z as alſo in could, would, Sud, talk, walk, chalk ; pſalm, calm, 


gram, &c. 
This l, being a liquid, will follow almoſt any of the Conſonants ; but will ſtand before 


none of them; as for inſtance, bloed, cloud, flood, gloom, plumb, ſlay, flew, ut, &c, 

The found of 1 is always diſtinAly heard in words where the / is fo feng excel, 
cancel, counſel, &c. but in words ending with 4e; as table, fable, cable, &c. the ſound of it 
is obſcure, or weak, and the e final almoſt mute. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant M. 


This letter M has an unvaried ſound ; as in man, men, mine, moan, moon, &c. 

It ſuffers no other Conſonant but the = to follow it, in the beginning of a word or 
— as for inſtance, amneſty, ſolemnity ; and in the name of the Greek Muſe, called 

vemaly ne. 

If either the letter 5, or , follows it, at the end of a word; the ſound of that 6 or # 
is always Joſt ; as in tbumb, plumb, autumn, ſolemn, &c. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant N. 


This u, like u, has always an uniform ſound; as in name, neat, night, note, nut, &c, 

In the beginning of words or ſyllables, it admits of the letters g, &, and ſ, ſometimes 
before it; but no Conſonant whatever after it; as for inſtance, grat, gnaw, gnomon ; 
dtnave, knife, knot, knowledge, &c. and ſnake, ſnail, ſnow, ſnuff, &c. | 

When = follows m and cloſes a word, it is always either mute, or very obſcure ; as in 
antumn, folemn, condemn, bymn, &c. | | 


Of the Poxvers and Sounds of the Conſenants P and Ph. 


The letter p (as we have hinted before) bears a near affinity with 5, and has an uniform 
— — = —_— * peal. — nd, purſe, &c, and the letters pb bear a near 
ity to the letters v; as in Philip, ſounded flip 3 Phitoſopher unced fer; 
and bi], founded vial. N ” * * 
When 
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When p precedes another Conſonant in the beginning of words, its ſound is always 


either loſt or very obſcure; as in the words pſa/m, pſalmiſt, pſalter, Prolomy, pſeude-propbet, 
bel yſic, ptiſan, pſychology, &c. : : : ; 
When p immediately follows m, in the middle of words, it is then perfectly quieſcent; 


at in the words empty, contempt, attempt, exempt, &c. 
Of the Poxwers or Sounds of the Conſenant Q, or Cu. 
9 is always followed by the Vowel u, in all other lariguages, as well as the Engliſh, 


By ſome it is accounted a ſuperfluous letter, as being nothing more than cu. 

In words of Engliſh extra&ion its ſound is generally ſoft ; as in guake, quell, quill, guete, 
gc. but in ſuch words as are derived from the French, it bears the ſound of &, or hard c; 
as in liquor, liguoriſh, congueror, maſquerade, &c. : : 

Note. The letter g never ends a word, but the Diphthong ae is added to it; as in the 
words antique, oblique, &c. which are ſounded antike, or ancek; oblike, or oblcek ; and 
riſque, which is pronounced . | 


Of the Poxwtrs or Sounds of the Conſonart R, and Rh. 


This letter r has the ſame harſh ſound in Engliſh, as in other languages. The Saxons; 
at the beginning of words, uſed to put the letter þ before it: In words derived from the 
Greek, the letter h immediately follows it both at the beginning and end of words; as for 
inſtance ; rhetoric, rhinoceros, rhyme, rheum, rbapſady; and the word myrrb, 

When words end in re, as in fire, wire, bire, deſire; they are all ſounded as ur ſhort; as, 

fur, wiitr, biitr, defer. 


Of the Porwers or Sounds of the Conſonant 8, and Sh. 


This letter : has a variable ſound. Sometimes it has a hiffing, or ſoft found ; and at 
others a hard ſound, like that gf 8. As for inſtance, it has the former, at the beginning 
of words; as in ſftalt, fteal, ftill, ale, lool, &c. ume, ſhell, ſhine, ſhone, ſpun, &c, And the 
latter, a Aro rr * the plural number — 205 * as par dr bees, eyes, flies, 
pies, &c. And in the third perſon ſingular of verbs; as, be or foe reads, bleeds, ſucceeds, &c. 
It has likewiſe a ſtrong ſound in the Monoſyllables 7bis, yes, thus, us; bis, ours, yours, Cc. 
When words end in fon, and a Vowel precedes the ſ it is ſounded herd like z, as in cen- 
fuſiox, delu, ion, occaſion, invaſion, diviſion, c. But if a Conſonant precedes ffor, it ſounds 
like o; as in diverſion, immerſion, converſion, &c. This diſtinction is regularly marked 
throughout the DIS TIONARY. 

It ſounds like x, likewiſe, where e fina! follows ſ; as in <viſe, riſe, adviſe, &c. roſe, 
proſe, pauſe, applauſe, &c. and this variation 1s diftinguiſhed throughout the Die T 10NARY. 
But its uſual ending is in fo as in graſi, maſs, claſs, paſs, &c. 

Once more, it has the ſound of x, when long f occurs in the middle of words; as in 
deſert, preſent, priſon, wwiſcom, advertiſement ; another variation which is carefully marked. 
But if the / be doubled, it aſſumes the hiſſing ſound ;z as in aſſume, aſſert, aſſign, &c. 

In ſome words, however, where the fingle long / occurs in the middle of them, the 1 is 
euieſcent z as in wiſcount, iſland, iſle, Liſle, Carliſle, and in demeſne, &c. all which variations 
are regularly marked, | 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonants T, and Th. 


T has its proper ſound in moſt words where it either begins or ends them; as in tame, 
ten, time, tene, tune ; mat, met, ſat, ſet, ſit, ſet ; glut. 

When the letter , however, precedes the Vowel i, and another Vowel immediately 
follows it, the ſyllable ti is always ſounded like ; as in wvexaticn, inclination, tontempla- 
fron, meditation, &c. and this variation is carefully diſtigguiſhed throughout the Dic T1» 
ONARY, 

But when a Conſonant precedes the t, it retains its own natural ſound; as in faf,, 
feaſt, A, freſt, firſt, &c. | 

1b has nearly the hard ſound of d in the words followigg, viz. Then, thence, there, 
thus, thy, thine, thee, them, thoſe, &c, As alſo, in all words where the tb occurs between 
two Vowels; as in <whither, whether, weather, gather, ratber, &c. 

It has a hard ſound likewiſe when it either begins or ends a word; as in theapht, thirff, 
ird, thunder ; death, breath, width, worth, &c. but when e final follows 7b, it toftens the 
lound of it; as from the ſubſtantive breath, the verb to brearbe; from clitb, to claathe; 
rom wreath, to evreathe, &c. | 

: Y : 
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| Of the Powers or Sounds of the Cinſonant v. 


This Conſonant (as we have obſerved before) bears a very near affinity to the letters f 


and ph, 
This Conſonant v is placed before no other Conſonant, but before all the Vowels in 


general; as in the words, vale, veſt, vice, voice, volume, vulture, &c. . 
Note, Both its ſhape and ſound are as diſtant from the Vowel u, as any two other let- 
ters in the alphabet, | 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonants W, and Wh. 


Though the letter ev, or double «, where it is uſed inſtead of the Vowel u, is undoubtedly 
2 Vowel itſelf; yet it is at times indiſputably a Conſonant; and for this reaſon, becauſe 
it will precede any of the Vowels without the leaſt heſitation or difficulty in the utterance 
or expreſſion of it; as in war, weft, wvind, world, <vorſt, &c, + 

When the Vowel o imthediately follows the letter 20h, the ſound of the 20 is altogether 


mute or quieſcent ; as in the following words, wuhore, zuboriſp, whoredom, whoſe, and a 
wholſome. 8 
It is loſt likewiſe when the liquid 7 immediately follows it; as in wvrath, wretch, wwrifh, V 
wrong, &c. 
In moſt Engliſh words, however, zb has a peculiar ſound, as if the þ was placed before a 
it; as in the words, wwbere, ⁊uben, whence, whale, white, wwhiſt, whilſt, 8&c, ſo 
Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant Xx. 1 
V 


This letter x begins no word in the Exg // tongue, and but very few in any other 
language. | . | = 


It begins, however, ſome proper names; as Xenopbon, Xanthus, Tantippe, &c. 
In Engliſh words, ſome one of the Vowels always precedes it; as in ax, or axe, axle, 


excellent, example, ox, oxen, & c. mY 
As alſo in ſeveral Engliſh proper names, as in Axbridge, in Somerſetſhire ; Axminſter, in 

_ Devonſhire; and Exeter, its capital; Oxford, in the county ſo called, &c. | = 

Note, This letter x is a double Conſonant, and contains in it the ſound. of ct, or Ir. = 

X wc 

Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant V. . 

| wo 

Though this letter, when it follows a Conſonant, is doubtleſs a Vowel ; as in the words, 55 

tet enty, thirty, forty, &c. yet, when it precedes a Vowel or Diphthong, it is converted into pol 

a Conſonant, notwithſtanding it never changes its form, "5 

It may be obſerved of this Conſonant y, as it was above of the Conſonant ev, that it pre- bl. 

cedes moſt of the Vowels without the leaſt heſitation or difficulty in the utterance or ex- 1 

preſſion of it; as in the following words, yard, yarn, year, yeaman, you, youth, youthful, &c. An 

are 

Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant Z. A 

| | | dan 

This is a double Confonant (as we have hinted before) and contains in it the ſound I 

of di, or rather / hard, Ron 

It begins very few words, except what are derived from foreign languages; as Zany, zef, 1 

zeal, zealous, zone, z6diac, and zenith, 8 

The ſound of it, in ſhort, is expreſſed in its name, izzard; or ſ hard; and this letter Now: 

is never placed before a Confonant. 3 1 

Note, the preceding curfory remarks on the Engliſb Alphabet are peculiarly calculated and 

for the aid and aſſiſtance of young, unlettered ſtudents; but ſuch as are more advanced in vor 

years, may be father inſtructed and improved by a diligent inſpection of the ſucceeding the 

DictionNARY, : A 
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Of SPE.L LIN G: Or, the 
DIVISION f SYLLABLES. 


ters whereof any Syllable or Word is, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, pro- 
perly compoſed, . | a 
A Syllable is an articulate ſound, which is formed of any one Vowel, or more letters 
included in the Zaglifb alphabet. As for inſtance.; $i 

a-mi-ty, e- very, i-wo-ry, a- live, u-nit. 8 

Sometimes a Syllable is compoſed of two Vowels united, or a Diphthong; as in -n 
&-conomy, Oedipus, &c. It muſt be remembered, however, that theſe are Latin and Greek 
Syllables, or Diphthongs, and are exprea.cd in Eagliſb (as we have before hinted) by the 
Vowel (e) only; as Eneas, economy, Edipus, 

Sometimes, again, it conſiſts of one Vowel, or double Vowel, and one Conſonant ; as in 
am, or an; aid, or paid : Sometimes of a Diphthong alone, as au-thor, au- tumn, c. Or 
ſometimes of one Vowel, and two or more Conſonants; as in a egg, ink, old, as, eggs, &c, 

Nate, No number of Conſonants can be pronounced articulately, without the aid or 
aſſiſtance of one or more of the Vowels. 

A Word, for the generality, is compoſed of as many Syllables as there are either 
Vowels, or double Vowels found in it. 

No Syllable can confit of more letters than eight; and there are very few that will ad- 
mit of that number, ** 8 

Note, All wwerds, which expreſs the name, action, quality, or mode of any thing, are 
nothing more than an aſſemblage of Letter in Fyllables. < | 

Some words, therefore, if they conſiſt of one Syllable only, are termed — 
as in juſt, good, great, &c. If of two Syllables, as in juſtice, goodneſs, greatneſs, &c. they 
are called Diſſyilal les; if of three, as in a-mi-ty, en- mi · ty, en- vi- us, &c, they are termed 
Friſſyllables ; and all ſuch words as conſiſt of four, or more Syllables, are diſtinguiſhed by 
we name of Polyſyllables. 2 7 | 

Nete, Moreover, as no Moneſyllable will admit of more Letters than eight; ſo np Eng 
words will admit of more Sy//ables than eight. 


Once wore abferve, that all words are either. Amp or compound : as, uy im- pi us; 
poly, un- huly; active, in- active, &c. And the rules for the divifion 0 each, muſt be 


ſuch as are derived either from the analogy of all languages in general, or from the efta- 
bliſhed cuſtom of pronouncing any one language in particular, F 
The general rules, therefore, for ſpelling Zagliſs words correctly, are theſe that follow: 
And as there is no generaleule without ſome exceptions, more or leſs; ſuch exceptions 
are beſt attained by an habitual uſe or practice. 
The firſt then that occurs is this; namely, When a Conſonant comes between two 
Vowels, it muſt be joined, for the moſt part, with the laſt; as for inftance, in @ bun- 
dance, e-qui-ty, i-ma-gine, s-pu-lent, u- ni-· y, &. 4 

If, however, the letter x happens to fall between two Vowels; it is then an excep- 
tion, and muſt be joined to the firſt; as in the words, ex-ample, ex-amine, ex- ecute, 
r- Hence, o- en, Vix-en, bex-es, &c. | 

Such Conſonants as precede either the liquid I of , when the Vowel e immediately fol- 

Jows, can never be divided; as in a-ble, la- le, fa-ble, tri-fle, ri-fle, mi- tre, ni- tre, &c, 
This rule, however, ſeems to be included in that of initial onſonants, becauſe bl, fl, 
and tr, can begin words; but if two Conſonants come together which cannot begin 
vords, then they muſt be divided; and one muſt be joined to the firſt Vowel, and the 
ther to the latter; as for inſtance, in in-juftite, im-piety, in-finity, tem- ple, ten-der, &c. 

All double Conſonants muſt be divided; as in platter, mat-ter, let-ter, fer- ter, glit- ter, 
it-ter, cot-ton, rot-ten, flut-ter, mut- ter, &c. \ , . 

Nor muſt two Conſonants be parted as can begin words in ſpellings and of theſe there 
reno leſs than thirty-four in number, as will more plainly appear by the catalogue, or 
ade of them, as is particularly ſpecified in the next page, m .. BY 
C3 \ 20 . 
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Bl. 
Br * 


= 


Cr. 


To 3 add the following words, which begin with three Conſonants; as for inſtance, 


Chr. 


Phr, 
Sch, 
dcr. 
Shr, 
Skr. 
Sph. 
Spl. 
Spr. 
Str. 
Thr. 


; 


II "ICS 


ä 


1, 


| 


Thw. J 


Tand 


Phth. 


L 


Bread, bieaf, brick: brook, bruſh, &c, " » 4 


' Pſalm, pſalter, feuds fpſora, &c 
. Rhapſody, rbeum, rhime, rhinoceros, rbumb, Se. 


* 
«$I 


THE 
Black, bleed, blind, blot, blue, &c, N 


Chance, theek, child, thoice, church, &c. 7, 
Claw, clerk, el V. clock, club, &c. 
Crape, cream, crime, crow, cru, &c. 
Drakd, dread, drink, drop, drunk, &. 
Dwarf, dwelling, dwindk, Ec. 
Flame, flea, fligh Bs floor te, &e, * 
- rail, freſh, friend, fro fruit, &c. 3 
, Gbittern, &c. 
G la ſn, glebe, glimpſe, gloſs, glue, &c. | 
Gnat, gnato, „Ec. py 
Graſs, green, zrift, groſs, grudge, &e. *. 
Knave, knee, knife, knob, knurl, &c. 
Phaſes, pheaſant, phial, phoenix, Kc. 
Place, pleaſure, plight, plot, plumb, &c. 
Praiſe, preſs, 77 roof, * Kc. 


Prarmict, ptoron, viſas, Ptolemaic, &c, 


Scar, ſcene, ſceptre, ſcience, ſcoff, ſcorn, fern, &c, 
Shaft, ſheaf, ſbift, 2 fo . N, & 
ty 


Skate, feetch, ſeiff, ue, ty, &c. 
— fp ſling, ſe, 


Smack, ſmelt, ſmile, ſmoke, . &c, 
— ſneer, ſnipe, ſnow, ſnuff, &c. 

pade, ſpears: ſpire, fo jo ſpunge, &c, 
Sal, queak, ſquib, ſquint, ſquirt, e. 
Staff, ftar, feed, flick, fork, ſtump, fiyle, cr 
Swan, ſweat, ſwine, ſword, &c. 
Thanks, theft, thief, thought, thus, &c. 
Trance, trench, tripe, trope, troop, &c. 
Twang, tweag, twig, twiſt, eb, &c. 
What, where, when, whiſ}, whoſe, &c. 


Cbriſm, chriſoms, Chriſt, chriflian, chriſlmas, chromatic, cbrenit 
chryſalis, chryſtal, &c. 

Phraſe, phrenſy, phrentic, Phrocion, and Pbrygia, &c, 

—_— ſebeme, ſchiſm, ſcholar, ſchool, &c. 

Scrap, gud R reen, ſcribe, ſcroll, ſcrub, &c, 

Shrew, fþ Srine, ſhroud, forub, cc. 


Stream, Grow, &c, 
Sphere, [pherics, ſp pbincter, ſpbinx, &c, 
/ town &c. 


H. ſpleen, ſplice, ſplit, 

Sprain, 7 rat, ſpread, iet, pront, 1 Ke. 

Straw, Aream, Þ rife, ſtroke, ſtruggle, &c. 

Thrall, thread, 155 ice, — throne, thruſh, & e. 

Thwack, thwart, &c.— And the two following words beginning 
with four Conſonants, namely, 


PBtbific, and Phthifieal, 


Note. Any fingle Conſonant in the Alphabet may end a word (the 7 and v only er. 


cepted) the former of which aſſumes to it the Diphthong ue filent to cloſe it; as in antigu 
4 Viquey &c, and the latter aſſumes e ſilent, as in glove, love, dove dec. 


Note. 


. words end 


hs for nance x 


with two Conſonants, others with three, and ſome with fe 


Words ending with two Conſonants; as in 


Plumb, dumb, thumb, block, ftock, lock, &Cc; 


Wench, tench, wrench, wright, night, fight, &c. 


Eighth, _— Sraghts, length, Prength, &c, 7 


Words ending with three Conſonants; as in 


And Words ending with four Conſonants; 3 as in 


ck, 
110 


Ne 
* 
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Note, As the Monoſyllables, which are numerous, are the Springs (if I may be allow- 
ed the expreſſion) or Roots of che Engl Language; the art of ſpelling correctly princi- 
pally conſiſts in the knowledge of their ſeyeral powers or ſounds, 


_ OW RULES 


To be Wjerved in the Division of SyLLanLes, 


I. All grammatical endings, commonly called Terminations, muſt be ſeparated in 
Spelling; as for inſtance, in the following Verbs. | 
To cbarm — charm- eth, edft, ed, ing; and in the Subſtantive—cbarm-er ; and in the 
Adverb—charm-ing-ly. 

To abound—abound-eth, ef}, ed, ing; and in the AdjeQtive——abund-ant ; in the Sub- 
frantive——a=bund-ance z and che Adverb—abund-ant-ly, Ec. &c, : | 


H. When two Vowels come together, and both of them are diſtinctly founded ; that 
is, when they are not Diphthongs, they muſt be ſeparated in the ſpelling of them; as for 
inſtance, in the words, co- e- gual, co- erernal, co-efſential, cre-a-tor ; u-ſu-el, un- tu- al, &c. 

As alſo in proper names, namely, No-ab, Si-na-i, Si-lo-e, &c. 

And laſtly, all compound words muſt, in ſpelling, be reſolved into their imple, or com- 
ponent words; as in un-to, upon, not-with-ftand-ing, neyer-the-leſs, &c. | 


Nite. In ſome Polyſyllables, or words of ſeveral ſyllables, the ſound of þ:9/ is expreſſed 
ſometimes by ( tial), as in the words ef-ſen-tial, nup- tial, par-tial, mar-tial, &c. and at 
others by {cial} as in com-mer-cjal, pre-ju-di-eial, ar-ti-fi-cial, &c, 


Such Polyſyllables likewiſe as end in (tian) or (cian ) have the ſound of (ian) as in 
Egyp- tian, Gre-cian, &c. * | 
Some Polyſyllables, again, ending in (tiate) or ¶ ciate) have the ſound of ¶ Piare) as in- 
F 4 raate, de-pre-ciate, &c. | : 

Some Poly; llables, moreover, ending in (ſcient) (cient } or (tient } aſſume the ſound 
of { ſpient ) as in om-ni-ſcient, pro-fi-cient, patient, &e. 

And to conclude, many words ending in (tion } (fon } are founded as (n) as in wer-4- 
tin, con- wer: ſion, con- fu fon, &c. All theſe diſtinctions, however, are marked as they 
occur in the Dic TION ARI, | 


FFF 


PART III. 
Of WORDS; 


ROM mere articulate Sounds, that is, from the various manner of writing or pro- 
nouncing Letters and Syllables, which were the ſubject- matter of the two preceding 

Parts; we ſhall now, according to our plan at firſt Jaid down, proceed to an account of 

ords, | | 

7 in order to denote the diverſity of our ſentiments; or, in other terms, to convey 

our ideas to one another either in Writing, or Speaking, divers kinds of words muſt unavoid- 

ably be uſed to anſwer that important end ; and theſe, by moſt Grammarians, are called the 

eight Parts of Speech hereunder mentioned, namely, 


Noun, Adverb, 

Pronayn, Conjunct ion, 
Verb, Prepoſition, 
Participle, Inter ection. 


Theſe eight parts, however, for brevity's ſake, may with propriety enough be reduced, 
23 they are diſtinguiſhed throughout the Dictionary hereto adjoined, to theſe four only ; 
namely Nouns S ubſtantroe, Nouns Adjecttve, Verbs and Particles; for all Pronouns, or, 
as they are termed by ſome, AdTouns, are nothing more than certain commodious Names, 
or Words, which are ſubſtituted in the room either of Sulftantives or Adjectives, in order to 
prevent a diſagreeable repetition of the foregoing Names or Nouns ; and all Participles are 
no more than what may, with propriety, be termed Verbal Ajectiues; and — 8 
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the four laſt mentioned Parts are too incenfiderable, in my humble opinion, to deſerve ſuch 
a diſtin ſeparation or diviſion, they may all very naturally and properly be included under 


the general term of Particles, 

Before we enter, however, upon this our new diviſion, thus purpoſely abbreviated ; it 
will, we imagine, be highly neceſſary to make ſome few previous remarks on thoſe little 
words, which we ehuſe to call Articles, rather than Particles, (though both may be proper) 
which, in our - Mother-tongue, are certain kinds of limitations prefixed to our Nouns or 
Names; and theſe are no more than two in number; namely, a, or an, and the. 

Au, indeed, is the original Saxon Article, has an indefinite, or unlimited ſenſe, and is, 
in reality, as muck an Adjective as the Pranaum aue, with regard to more; and ſo indeed ig 
43 for inſtance, 4 ſcholar, as artiſ ; that is to ſay, ſome one ſcholar, ſome one artiſt in 

neral, 
of Nete, A or an, is only uſed in the ſingular Number, but the in both. 

Note, The article à is always uſed, when a conſonant, or an aſpirate h, immediately 
follows; as, a-king, a queen; a hound, a horſe, a hare, &c. But an is always ſdbſtituted 
in the room or ſtead of a, when a vowel follows it, or an þ that is not aſpirated a in 
the words an emet, an elephant, an ox, an af; ; an herb, an hour, an heir, &c, 

Note likewiſe, where a and an are uſed in the fingular Number, there is no article at all 
made uſe of in the Plural; as, ©. Theſe are wwell-built houſes; Thoſe are ſewert-ſcented 
4 Herbs, &c. * * 

The article (the) however, is frequently made uſe of both in the Singular and Plural; 
as, the heur, the pours, the day, the days, the manth, the months, &c. 

Sometimes, indeed, it is not uſed. And firſt, it is never prefixed to proper Names ; as 
Jobn, William, I bomas, &c. nor, in the ſecond place, to wirtues, or vicesg"as love, honour, 
| Soneſty, injuſtice, anger, hatred, &c. nor, in the third, to metals or minerals; as tin, copper, 

braſs, filver, gold, &c. nor is it, in the laſt place, uſed before ſuch words wherein the mere 


exiſtence of any thing is only implied; as for inſtance, “ This is not water, but wine z 


That is not ale, but ſmall-beer,” &c. | 
After theſe curſory hints, it will be incumbent on us to diſtinguiſh: 2vords into their re- 


ſpective kinds, or claſſes ; and afterwards take the accidents of each into our conſideration, 
which in every language is the effential part of Grammar, | * 

Words, then, are properly referred to four Kinds, or Claſſes, namely, t. Noun Saubſlanx - 
gives. 2 Neun Adjeftives. 3. Verbs, or Affirmations; and laſtly, Particles. 

Of theſe we ſhall treat in their proper order. And firſt, 

Of Nouns Subſtantive and Adjefive. 

A Subflantive is the name of the thing itſelf; as, @ King, a Queen, a Horſe, a Dog; 4 
Chair, a Table, a Looking-plaſs, &c. 

An Aljece is a word, which- expreſſes the particular qualities, or properties, of the 
thing firſt mentioned; ae, great, ſmall, b/ack, vhite, fair, brown, fat, lean, wiſe, fooliſh, &e, 

In order, therefore, to diſcover which are Sulſlantives, and which are Adjecives; I muſt 
conſider whether the thing mentioned be plain and int-lligible of itſelf ; or whether it 
wants ſome additional word to make it ſo: Thus, if I ſay, ** I ſawv yefterday the Xing, the 
queen, the lor d. mayer; an ox, a ftag, a horſe,” &c. the ſenſe is complete, and I am clearly 
underſtood ; but if I ſay, I wiſited an amiable, a prudent, à beautiful, a deformed,” &c, 
my meaning is dark and unintelligible ; ſo that ſome Subſtantive muſt be put to it, ſuch as 
man, woman, boy, girl, &c. without which it will never be ſenſe, or rightly underſtood, 

Subſianti ves are diſtinguiſhed into Proper and Common. The former belongs to ſome in- 
dividual, or particular perſon, or thing; as Thomas, William, Mary, Suſan, &c, the Thames, 
the Humber, the Severn, &c. London, Oxford, Cambridge, &c, The latter belongs to all of 
the particular ſpecies; as man, woman, borſe, hound, river, city, mountain, province, 
hingdom, &c. 

As proper names of men, women, or children, denote perſons ; ſo thoſe which we make 
uſe of to denote the three-fold diſtinctions of perſons are in a peculiar manner expreſſed, 
and called (as we have before hinted) either Pronouns or Adnouns 3 and theſe are different, 
according as the perſons of whom we ſpeak are one only, or more than one; or in other 
terms, of the Singular or Plural Number, 

I I ſpeak of myſelf only, then the Pronoun is I; if 1 ſpeak of others as well as my- 
ſelf, the Pronoun is ve. . 

In caſe I ſpeak directly to any one perſon, that is called the ſecond perfor 3 and the Pro- 
noun in that caſe, is than; but, if I ſpeak immediately to more perſons than one, the Pre- 
noun is ye; if, however, I ſpeak of a perſon, or thing, That is termed the third perſon, and 
the Pronoun, if it be of one male, it is he; if of one female, it is ſbe; if the thing ſpoken of 
be neither male nor female, but a thing inanimate, i. e. of the Nuuter Gender, then we 
wie the word ir. In the Plural Number, indeed, if we ſpeak of perſons, or things, we uſe 


the word they, be the Gender what it will, 
ä : 97 


az 


Of the Manner of making Singu/ars Plural. 

For the generality, Singalars are made Plurals by adding only an 2, as band, hands; 
cock, cocks ; bird, birds 3 noun, noans ; verb, verbs, &c. | ; 

When the Sigular, however, endy in ce, ſe, ze, x, ſs, cb, fb, or ge, when ſounded ſoft 
like je, we muſt add either s or er, and make an additional ſyllable; as in place, or places; 
borſe, horſes 3 maze, mazes box, boxes ; fox, foxes; laſs, las; glaſs, glaſſes ; church, 
churches ; watch, watches z wiſh, wwiſhes 3 buſh, buſhes; page, pages; age, ages; Ke. 

And Nouns ending in y make (ies) in the Plural, as in body, bodies; glory, glories ; 
ruby, rubies z &c. . | $M - 

Frequently the Plural is formed by the termination (en), as in man, men; woman, - 
men ; chick, chicken z brother, brethren, &c, | 

Thoſe Names, again, which end their Singulars in either f, or fe, form their Plurat 
by (es), as half, balves ; thief, thieves ; calf, cabves z. loaf, loaves ; wife, wives; knife, 
knives, &c. 

In the Engliſh Tongue, however, the manner of forming the Plural is very irregular ; 
for there are many words which can be reduced to no rule at all; as will manifeitly ap- 


pear from the following Catalogue or Table, 


Sing, Plur. | Sing. Plur. 
Die, Dice, Brother, Bret hren, 
-Cbiid, Children, * Lonſe, Lice, 
Ox, Oxen, Cooſe, Geeſe, 


= a Mice, Penny, Pence, &c, 
In many words is no difference in regard to Number; as in ſheep, deer, fern, boſe, 
ſwine, &c. 0 * Wo 


Some words, again, admit of no Singular Number; as for inſtance, 


Snuffers, - Tongs, 
Sciſſars, Lungs, 
Breechbes, * Bellows, 
Wages, Aſhes, &C, 


Others, on the other hand, admit of no Plural Number; as for inftance, the names of 
Virtues, as juſtice, prudence, goodneſs, &C, 
Vices, as envy, mali, revenge, &c, 
Corn, as wvbeat, cats, barley, &c. 
Herbs, as thyme, rue, roſemary, &C, 
Countries, as England, Scotland, France, &c. 
Cities, as London, York, Briflal, &c. 
Towns, as, Lewes, Steyning, Arundel, &c. 
Rivers, as Thames, Trent, Humber, &c, 
In the Engliſh Tongue, moreover, the diſtinction of Genders is ſhewn by different words 3 
23 in 


Maſculine, Feminine, Maſculine, Feminine, 
Boy, Girl, King, Queen 
Man, Woman, | Brother, Sifer, 
Boar, Hero, Lad, Lajs, 
Frag, — Mi nd 4 | Buck, Dee, 

Nepberv, Nicce, | Bull, Cow, 
Lo: d, Lady, Cock, Hes 

| "Wizard, Witch, Untle, Aunt, 
Maſeer, Miſtreſs, | Fatber, Mecber, 

| Ram, We, 


words here under mentioned, viz. 


Mafc. Fem, Aaſe, Fem. 

ö Ackor, Aci reſt, | Poet, Poerreſs, 

Doclor, Doctreſt, Heir, — 
Governor, Governeſs, Dake, Ducheſs, &c, 


and ſome in (ix) as executor, executrix, adminiſtrator, adminiftratrix, &c. 
Moſt Nouns have fix Caſes, viz. 


The Nomina'ive, Accuſative, 
Genitive, Vacative, and 
Dative, Ablative, 


The Neminative Caſe is that in which we barely mention the thing, whether animate 

7 inan!mate ; and is known by the Particle, or Article, the, or a ; as, the king, or a 
"753 the Queen, Or @ queen; a, or the Gerſe; an wx, or the ar; the bouſe, the e, the 
he 2 Cee 5 . & ore ; 2 i ſe, Able, 


The 


r * 
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Some Maſculine Nouns, however, make the Feminine by the addition of (eſs) as in the 
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The Geritive Caſe denotes poſſeſſion or property, and is diſtinguiſhed by the Particle of, 
or by an Apeſtrepbe, () as for inſtance, . The integrity of Jeb, or, Jeb's integrity, The 
proclamation of the king, ot, the king's prcelamation. 

The Dative Caſe denotes the gift of ſomething, or ſomething done to a perſon or thing; 

and is known by the particle (2), as for inſtance ; „Jo pay. the tribute of adoration to the 
Almighty. To pay taxes to the public collectors. To turn rebels to the Government,” &e, 
* The Accuſative Caſe immediately follows the Verb, and is the ſubjeR of its affirmation ; 
as, „I worſhip no God, but ont; I read no book, but the Bible; Tefterday, I wrote a let- 
ter to my father, This day, the king made a moſt gracious ſpeech to both houſes of parlia- 
ment, &c. a 
I be Vocative Caſe is that which calls upon a perſon or thing, and is known by the ex- 
clamatory Particle O As, I appeal to you, O citizens, wwbether what I have ſaid be true 
er falſe !——O times ! O manners! O Lord Ced !---O moſt merciful Father, &c, | 
ze Ablative Caſe is known by the following Prepoſitions, viz. in, with, through, for, 
rom, by, or than, &c. 
All which Caſes are hereunder expreſſed in both numbers, 


Singular, Plural. 
A or the King, The Kings, 
of the King, of the Kings, 
fo the King, to the Kings, 
the King, the Kings, 
O King, O Kings, 


From, by, or From, by, or? .:._,. 
with the { King, with the { Kings 
The Pronouns, or Adnouns, aſſume a different form in all the Caſes after the Nominative; 
both Singular and Plural; as is evident, and clearly demonſtrated by the ſcheme 


below, VIE, | 
| Nom. I Thou | He She 
Gen. | of me of thee of him of her 
Dat, to me to thee to him to her 1 
Sing. Acc, | me I thee him her 
Voc, O me thou : 
Av, | ffomor by from or by from or by from or by f 
a me. | thee, | him. | | her, 
Nom, | We Ye They / 
Gen, of us of you of them 
Dat, to us to you | to them 
Plur. Acc. us you them 
Voc. O ye 
Abl. from or by | from or by from or by 
us. | you, them, 


The Pronoun Adjefives, which denote our property or poſſeſſion, are in each perſon int 
the Nominative ceſe before the Noun, my, thy, his, in the — Number, and in the Pu- 


ral our, your, their; as for inſtance, ©* my horſe, thy bor ſe, & 
ed into Mine and thine, when they come after the Neun z 
mentioned; as, © That horſe of mine, that mare of thine,” 


thoſe farms of yours,” &c. 


c. But 7:y and thy are chang- 
and add s to the Plurals above- 
Ke. “ Theſe tenements of ours 


The Interrogatives who, for a perſon, and <vbar, for a thing, make 2vhom, after the werb; 
and in every caſe, but the Nominative and the Genitive Plural, _ 

The Indicative Pronouns, this and that, in the Singular, make theſe and thoſe in the Pla- 
ral; the firſt whereof has reference to ſomething near, or preſent ; and the other, to ſuch 
things as are either at ſome conſiderable diſtance, tho' in fight, or elſe actually abſent, 

In Nouns Adjective, or names of quality, there are three degrees of compariſon ; namely, 
the /imple, or D degree; as, ſweet, ſharp; ſift, ſlow; ſoft, bard; black, white, 
&c, In this degree, the quality is mentioned, but nothing more, The comparative degret 
is formed by adding the termination (er) to the poſitive; as, ſweeter, ＋ ſroifter, 

fleæver; ſefter, harder, blacker, whiter, &c, the third, or laſt degree o compariſon, 
is termed the ſuperlative; where we expreſs the higheſt degree imaginable z and this 1s 
done by the termination (eft), as, ſweetef?, ſharpeſt ; ſevifteft, ſloweſt ; ſofteſt, bardeſt ; blackef, 
⁊obiteſti, &c. 

5 4 compariſon of Adjectives, however, there is great irregularity; and the different 
deprees are ſometimes expreſſed by ſo many different words; as, bad, <vorſe, worſt; geo, 


better, beſt ; little, leſs, leaſt. 
We frequently, again, make compariſons by uſing the terms more and moſt ; as more glo- 


rigus, moſt glorious; more magnificent, moſs magnificent, &c. Mar 
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Ys Note. Theſe words more and oy generally uſed, where the Ajjective is a Polyſyllable, 

be or a word of three or more Syllablet; but in Monoſyliables, or Diſpyllables, the terminations 
er and eff, as above ſpecified, are principally uſed. 

55 There is one thing more to be obſerved in regard to Adjectives ; and that is, that — 

be of them are converted into Subſtantives; as for inſtance, we ſay a general, for a general 


commander; a particular, for a particular article, 
Sometimes, again, Adjectives are uſed adverbially; as, exceeding great, mighty firong, 
prodigious bigh, &c. | | | 


* . 
Of Verbs, or Wards ; otherwiſe termed Affirmations. 
x A Verb, or Ward, which (if we may be indulged the expreſſion) is the ſoul, or moſt 
ue efſential part, of a Sentence, is a part of Speech that is conjugated with Mod and Tenſe, 
and betokens either doing, ſuffering or being, 8 | 
Ig. Of theſe Verbs. or Affirmaticns, there are eight different ſorts, which are diſtinguiſhed as 
hereunder written, viz. | 
Active, Auxiliary, 
Paſſroe, Regular, 
Neuter, ._ Irregular, and 
Subſtantroe, Imperſonal, 


1. An Aide Verb is that which expreſſes an Action that paſſes on another ſubje& or 
object; as for inſtance, © I adore the Almighty z I honour the king; I bor a bypocrite,” &c, 

2. A Paſſive Verb is that which expreſſeth bearing, or ſuffering; as, 7 am honoured, 
beloved, feared, hated,” &C, . 

3. A Neuter Verb is ſuch a word as expreſſes an Action which has no particular object 
whereon to fall; as, “ I fleep, I dream, I fand fill, I run,” &c. ; 

4. A Subſtantive Verb is ſuch a word as expreſſes the Being or Subſlance which the mind 
forms to itſeif, or ſuppoſes to be in the object, whether it actually be or not; as, I am, 
thou art; be is, &c, | 

©, An Auxiliary Verb is ſuch a one as ſerves in the conjugation of both Active and 
Paſſrve Verbs ; as, am, wwas, bave, had, &c. | 

6. A Regular Verb is ſuch a one as is conjugated after ſome one particular manner or rule. 

7. An Irregular Verb is ſuch a one as has ſomething ſingular in its termination, or the 
formation of its Tenſes. And, 

8. An Imperſonal Verb is ſuch a one as bas only the third perſon ; as, © it rain, jt 
ſnow: ; it freezes, it thaws ; it thunders, it lightens,” &c. 

Note, Were all Verbs regular, and formed their poſitive Participle by (ed ) there would 
de very little trouble or difficulty to the learners, in acquiring a tolerable idea ſoon of the 
Engliſh Grammar; but there is ſcarce any language that is more irregular than ours, in 
forming the paſſive Participles; and this renders the acquiſition of them very troubleſome 
to Foreigners, 

As Verbs are thus diſtinguiſhed, the Accidents to them are the four following, namely; 
Perſon, Number, Mood, and Tenſe, F. 

By the fe, we mean only thoſe particular terminations, whereby the Perſon, either 
ating, or ſuffering, in each Number is denoted ; as, I fing, thou fingeſt, be or ſpe fingeth, &c. 

As to the ſecond (namely, Number), that, in all Perks, follows in caurſe ; for the Agent 
or Patient muſt be one, or more: The Plural, however, in the Znglih Language, is ex- 
preſſed entirely by thoſe perſonal Adnouns, we, ye, and they. 

As to the third, that is to ſay, the Mood:; or, in other terms, the Modes, or manner 
- yrs = are four only; namely, the Indicative, the Imperative, the SubjunFive, and 
the Ixñnitiue. 

The fe indicates the action only, and nothing more, without any regard to the Madus, 
or manner in which it is done: as, © I pipe, you dance, or theu danceſt ; be or ſhe ſings, 
they talk, laugh or fing,” &c. x 

The F == or the Imperative, intreats, exhorts, or commands, As, © fear Cod; bonour © 
the ling; love your neighbours as yourſelves,” &c, 

The Subjun&ive Med is that, wherein the Verb either depends on, or is ſubjoined to, 
ſome other Verb in the Sentence, As, © You will meet wvith applauſe, if you follow a virtu- 
6us courje of life; If you will be intemperate, and indulge your appetites without controul, you 
will ſeverel repent the conſequences, ſooner or later. 

The Infrnitive Mood is that in which the Action of the Verb is expreſſed in an indefinite 


50 
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or unlimited manner; as, to pipe, ts dance, to play, &c. , ; 
Some, indeed, add to theſe the Optative and Petential Moods. The latter is known by 
the Particles may, might, can, could, would, or ſhonld, c. As, © 1 may write, I will ; you 
might improve, if you would ; be can ſing, if be pleaſes,” &c. f 
As to the Optative Mood, it is the ſùme as the Subjunct᷑ ive, or Potential, with the addition 


aal of the exclamatory particle O / whereby Y teſtify our inclination, with, or defirs 
to 
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to do any thing, As, © O ! that I may, might, or could, be maſter of the Engliſh, Latin, 
or French languages,” &c. TEL 

It is manifeſt, however, that all the Exgiiſßi Words are expreſſed by little auxiliary or 
ſobſervient Particler, and not by any different Terminations of the principal Verb itſelf, asi 
uually done in moſt other Languages. 

As to the Tenſer of Verbs, we mean by that grammatical term, the ſeveral Times wherein 
thelr reſpective Actiant are performed; and of theſe there are, properly ſpeaking, three 
only ; that is to ſay, the preſent, the paſt, and the future, or, time to come, As, for in- 
ftance; © I love, I bat; or, © I de love, I de bate; I loved, or bated; or did love er 
late; and, ( I Hall or will love, or hate, &c. RR 

The Preter-tenſe, however, or the time paſt, is, for the generality, ſubdivided into three; 
namely, the Preter-imperfe#, which denotes the time paſt, but not actually finiſhed ; as, 
« Twas writing a letter to my father, but wvas hindered in compleating it; the Tye fin fol, 
which denotes the time abſolptely paſt ; as, „ bad ſent a meſſonger to my Hier three hours 
ags;” and, the Preter. pluperfect, which denotes the time paſt before the time of ſome other 
paſt action; as, I bad beard that the king of Pruſſia had gained an entire conqueſt over the 
Auſtrians, ſome time before the publication of it in the Gazette. 

From whence it is manifeſt, as we hinted before, that the Tenſes, or Times, are not form- 
ed in th- Engliſh Language by different terminations of the Verb itſelf, as it is in moſt others; 
but by the aid and aſſiſtance of the auxiliary Verbs do, did; have, had; ſhall and will, 


Of the Methad made uſe of to know whether a Mo d be a Verl or not. 


Suppoſe the Words to be fit, land, walt, &c. place ſome perſonal Pronoun before them, 
and they will be good ſenſe, it they are in reality Verbs; as, © I fit; you fand, or they 
ftandeſt ; they ⁊vale; but otherwile nonſenſe. | 

To diſtinguiſh a Verb Active from another Verb, place the Particles do, or did, before it; 
and if it be ſenſe, it will be an Adive Ferb; as, © I do walk, I did fland, I dv or did fit,” &e, 

To eiſtinguiſh a Verb Paſſive from another Verb, place the Particles am, art, or are, before 
the Participle ending in (ed), and in caſe it be good ſenſe, it will be a Paſſive Verb; as, 
lived, hated, burried, tired; “ I am loved; thou art bated ; be is burried; cue, ye, or they, 
are tired.” 

When *tis in the Subjunctiue Mood, the auxiliary Word, be, muſt be uſed ; as, If Ile 
weary, 1 cannot fleep ; If I be hurried, I cannot write,” &c. ' 
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A Participle is an Adjective formed of a Verb; and has that denomination, from its tak- 
ing part of a Neun, as Gender, Caſe, and Declenſion; and part of a Verb, as Tenſe, or Time, 
and Signification z and part of both, as Number and Figure. 


Of PARTICLES. 


Theſe are generally diſtinguiſhed by the four laſt parts of Speech called Adverb, Con- 
junction, Prepeſition, and Interjection. 

As th eſe. however, are too inconſiderable, in my opinion, to be made diſtinct Parts of 
Speech, 1 ſhall include them all under the general denomination of Particles; and ſhall diſ- 
miſs this Head with the few following curſory remarks on each, 5 

As to Adverbs, they are a kind of Words which are joined in a Sentence to the Noun, 
or Verb, in order to ſhew the particular circumſtance of their reſpective fignifications. 

Of theſe there are four kinds, And, 

1, All ſuch as expreſs the Manner or Quality : And theſe are formed of Adjefiver, by 
the addition only of the Particle (ly); as tor inſtance, from prudent comes prudently ; from 
flow comes Fowy 3 and from quick comes quickly, And that theſe are nothing more than 
a ſpecies of Nouns Aretive, is plainly manifeſt, not only from their ſenſe or ſignification; 
but from their admiſſion likewiſe of Degrees of Compariſon ; as, prudently, more prudent), 
moſt proudentiy 3 flowoly, more ſlowly, or ſewlier, moſt flowly, or ſlowlieft ; and quickly, quick 
lier, or more quick, quicklieſt, or moſt quick, 

2. The ſecond Soit are thoſe of Time; as for example, 


nav, ſeld , 
preſently, dai'y, 
yeflerday, never, 
lately, always, &c. 
3. The next Sort are 7hoſe of Place; as for inſtance, 
bere, bither, 
there, thither, 
rut bin, hence, 
Without, thence, 
uptoards, above, 


downwards, below, &c, 
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once, | \ fol” 
favice, | | ſecondly, 
thrice, | thirdly, 
finaly, und laſtly, &c. 
Of thoſe Particles wvbich Grammarians, for the generality, term Conj unctions. 
Of theſe there are various Sorts, As for inſtance, 


T, Copulatives, 4. Ulatives, 

2. Digun@ives, 5, Conditionals, 

3. Conceſſroes, 6. Expletives, &c. 
Of the firſt Sort, and, with, for, by, &c, 
Of the ſecond, || or, cither, nor, neither, &c. 
Of the third, yet, the", alto, albeit, &c, 
Of the fourth, * ſeeing, ſince, therefore, wherefore, &c, 
Of the fifth, if, provided always, nevirtbeleſs, &c. 
Of the ſixth, yes, indeed, forſouth,' &c, 


of thoſe Particles which Grammarians, for the moſt part, term Prepoſitions; or, in other 
Words, ſuch Particles at are prefixed to Nouns in order to point out the Caſe, State, or Re- 
lation, zoberein they are reſpectively uſed, 
Of theſe likewiſe there are various Sorts; as for example; the two articles, a, or ar, and tbe, 
To theſe add | 


of by about at till, or | 

70 from after between until 2 

F a within 

in than againſt beyond toward, or b &c, 
without 

with | above among or on, or forwards 


among |} upon 
Of thoſe Particles i,? Grammarians u/ual/ly term Interjections, which are but few in 


number, and make the ſmalleſt Part of the Engliſh Language, or, indeed, of any other 
Language whatſoever, 1 
Of theſe laſt there are two Sorts, viz. 
Solitary and Social. and 
Paſfroe Attive, 
The former are ſo diſtinguiſhed from their being uſed when we are alone, and the reſult 
of pain, ſorrow, or any other token of ſurprize or admiration; and ſometimes are marks of 


our diſpleaſure and reſentment : and theſe are, 
Heigh! bem! ab! alas! ob! piſh! fie ! phough ! &c, 
The latter are theſe, 

Ho ! bolol buſh ! bift ! bark ! and ha, ba, be ! toexpreſs laughter, or a ſuperior degree of 

pleaſure, 

To conclude : Notwithſtanding theſe Particles are called little Words, and uſed for the ſe- 
veral purpoſes above particularly expreſſed; and notwithſtanding we have mentioned them 
as too inconſiderable to be termed diſtin& Parts of Speech, yet it muſt be acknowledged, 
at the ſame time, that they are Mords of the laſt importance, and that the beauty and ele- 
gance of a Diſcourſe, in a great meaſure, depend upon a judicious uſe of them; for notwith- 
ſanding it is no difficult taſk merely to point out a Thing, or Action; yet to give a parti- 
cular deſeription of it, and t6 ſet it in the faireſt and moſt advantageous point of light, re- 
quires more art and judgment in the uſe of the above Particles, than moſt people would, 


without mature reflection, ever imagine. g 
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A Sentence is either Simple, or Compound, | 
The Former (according to the grammatical idea of the term) is a Pericd, or Ser of 

Herdt, in which ſome perfect ſenſe, or ſentiment of the mind is fully comprehended ; as, 

* Jeſus wept, Chriſt died, — Vice is odious, Virtue is a beauty,” &c. 

| The examples above produced are called imple Sentences, as being nothing more than 

"ons Subſtantive, or names in the Nominative Cafe, and proper Verbs, or Afirmations joined 

0 them; without which they could never be inderftood, 

A Comprund Sentence is, where two, or more jungle Sentences are joined together by pro- 

er Particles; as, © there is a time to pipe, and a time to dance; à time to work, and a time 10 

ly. 142 of 
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» Of the Concord between the Subſtantive and the Verb. 


The Noun Subſtan'ive, or name, is the thing, or perſon, that either is, does, or ſufſpri; 
and this, for the moſt part, is ſet before the 2 a tor inſtance, ©* William is faft aſleep; 
Thomas is awake; I am at work; You are at play; He, or ſhe, is gone to market ; We, ye, or 
hey, are gone a fiſhing,” &c, | 

his rule, however, is, inverted in the four ſeveral caſes hereunder particularly men. 
tioned ; viz. When a queſtion is aſked j When any word of command is given — When 
a ſentence is conditional j. and when the Particle (there) or (i's ) precedes the Affrmatin, 

In the firſt place, we ſay, „Could William ever be ſo careleſs 2--.Could any ſervants ever be, 
more injolent F--- Does the tea-kettle boil P=--Is ſupper ready,” &c. | 

In the ſecond caſe, that is to ſay, in point of any poſitive command: As, © Mind yer 
buſineſs.---Read your bob. Hold your tongue,” &. | 

Where the ſentence is conditional, we expreſs ourſelves thus : © Had I been appreberſon 
of the man's jnſingerity, I would never bave trufted bim with a ſpilling,-----Were 1 a man of 

ertune, I would advance all my poor relationt, &c. 

In the laſt place, we ſay ; & There wat a committee of the Bank of England ſat yeſterday, 
we There was a great debate in the bouſe of parliament this morning,--It was the buſoand, 10 
the wife, that cas ſound guiliy.— It was a mare, and not a borſe, that won the race. 

Tho' a Noun or Name is, for the moſt part, the Nominative Caſe to the Verb; yet this 
rule is not always obſerved ; for, in the firſt place, a Verb, or Affirmation, put into the 
Infinitive Mood, is ſometimes ſubſtituted inſtead of a Noun or Name; as for inſtance, 
« To laugh at church tis very indecent.---To ſpeak diſreſpettſully of a benefater, is mo e. 
fuly 1 die 2 the good of lp 1 bis 4 LED action, &c, Pap 

ometimes, again, a whole ſentence is made uſc i as be Nominative Caſe to the Verb; 
as for example, © A bearty zea/, and an ardent inc/;nation, to ſerve our great Creator, is out 
beſt 7 way againſt all miſſa les of importance in points of religion,” &c. 

ow the general rule for finding out the Nominative Caſe to the Verb is, to aſk the 
queſtion, who, or what F And the word that anſwers to who or what it, does, or ſuffers, 
is the Neminative Caſe. As in the preceding queſtions, bat is very indecent * Ty 
cob ile at church, What is moſt ſhamefully urgrateful To ſpeak dijreſpetifully of a 
benefaFor, What is our beſt fence, &c. ? A bearty zeal, xc. 

Again; I fing.---You dance. -He plays.---We, ye, or they xvork.- Here aſk the queſtion, 
„o fings, dances, plays, or works ?"'=--® J, you,” &C. 

Here 'tis to be obſerved, that the Verb muſt always agree with the ſubſtantive Noun ot 
Name, in number and perſon ; as, I love, thou loweſt, be levetb, or loves 5 we, ye, or the 
lowe.--- Here, we muſt not ſay, I loves, or we loves, &c, 

When two Subſtantives of the Singular Number. precede the Verb, then the Verb muſt 
be in the Plural; as for inſtance, © My brother Jobn and my ſiſter Mary wwere at the Play 
laft night” (not was). My father and I were at dinner together, in Cuild- bal, loj 
Lord Mayor's day (not was), * The Lord Mayer and bis Lady are to be at St. Paul's thi 
morning” (not 10. Ec. | | 
More. If a collective Noun, that is to ſay, a Name which expreſſes a great number of 
perſons, though itſelf be Singular, precedes the Verb, the Verb muſt be in the Plural 
Number; as, © The mob quere Very cutrageous in the flreets laſt night” (not was), Neue 
mind zohat the wulgar ſay, or do (not ſays, or does). The Engliſh army are now is 
Germany” (not is), &c. h | | 


Of the Concord betaveen the Subſtantive and the Adjective. 


In the Engliſh Tongue, when we apply an Adjective to a Subſtantive, we make no diſtine- 
tion (as Grammarians do in Latin) of Caſe, Gender or Number; for we ſay, a modeſt mas 
an inſolent woman; an affected fop; or, in the plural; modeſs men; inſolent wwonen; 
affected fops, &c, © 

Nete, The Pronoun This, in the Singular Number, makes Theſe in the Plural; 3 
« T; _ bat is mine; but theſe two are yours,—— This chgir is broken, but theſe are whole and 

cun a * a : . . N 5 

Again, the Pronoun That, in the Singular Number, makes Thoſe in the Plural : Ay 

« Toat pair of gloves in the window cre yours, but Thoſe on the tak/e are mine, Ila 
ver tarkard is my landlord's, but Theſe filver candleflicks were Lorrowed,”* &c. 

Note, once more, that the Engliſh Adj-&ive for the moſt part, indeed, ' precedes the 
Subftartive ; as, a de/ightful preſpett; a new-built houſe; a pacing horſe, &c. but there ut 
ſome exceptions to this general rule, | | 
And, in the firſt place, the AdjeFive is frequently parted from the Subſlantive, when | 
Vers intervenes ; a8, * Truly brave and beroic is the man, wvbo dies in the defence of bis cewnvy. 
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«Very riebly and gayly digt are the ladies oben they go to Court.--- Infallibly true are «ll 

be doftrines of the ſacred ſcriptures, xc. 7 

Sometimes, again, the Adjefive follows the Subſtantive, when the Article (the) comes 

. tween as, « George the third, king of Great Britain, &c,— Lewis the fifteenth, ling 
» : 


&c 
The ae follows the Sulflantive in the following grammatical expreſſions 3 as, a 


Of the Concord between the Relative and the Antegedent, 
A relative Sentence is one that has in it the relative Adiective who, or Tobich 3 as, ce This 


ir 

3s the lady who ſpore at Bath.---T hat is the happy man who is the lady's bridegroom.-- -T his ix 
ve be unlucky borſe which threw me into the river Ibat is the ſhip which-brought me home ſafe 
f 1.5 Holland,” . | . 


The Relative muſt always be of the ſame number, and perſon, as the Antecedent ; ax, 
« Thrice happy is be who is beloved by bis Maker,---{Unſpeatably unhappy are they ub die 
in their fits. | . 

+ 1k indeed, the Relative is ſuppreſſed ; as, „ This is the man I am infiritely 
blized to; for, to whom I am obliged,---7hat is the lady I love beyond my iſe; for, whom 1 
love, &c, 
' There are divers figures made uſe of in ſome ſentences 3 but, as they rather belong to the 
Art cf Rbetoric, than that of Grammar, we ſhall purpoſely decline ſaying any thing about 
them; as being, in ſome meaſure, foreign to our preſent purpoſe, , 
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Of Sentences both ſingle and compound are formed Periadi, which as they cannot conſiſt 
of leſs than jrwo Members, ſo they ſhould not have more than four; for diſſertations 
where the Periods are too long, are attended not only with great difficulty to the perſon who 
delivers them, but with coniufion and reluQance to thoſe who bear them: And for that 
teaſon, they ſeldom meet with fayour and applauſe. 

As the Members, therefore, of a compleat Periad are four: fo they are diſtinguiſhed 
by four ſeveral marks ; which are commonly called Pcintsor Stops ;---that is to ſay, the 


* Comma, marked thus („); the Sexricg/on, thus (3); the Colon, thus (:); and the Period, 
* Full peint or Step, marked thus (.). And the reaſon that theſe diſtinctions are thus made, js 
þ this; Becauſe no qvbole pericd is to be pronounced in one breath, but requires more or leſs 
? pauſes, as the nature of the ſubject requires. | 
of The firſt Mare, or Comma, is uſed, when we make ſo ſmall a pauſe, as whilſt only we 
lay can tell one; and is mace uie of, for the moſt part, in order to diſtinguiſh particular games 
bf and things; ae names of the four moſt holy Evangeliſts, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
hi Jobn---the tour ſeaſons of the year, viz. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter---the 
twelve mont , as, January, February. March, &c,---and the three diviſions of virtue; 
- of namely, tbe bumun, ſocial, and divine,” &c. 
ral The ſecond Mark, or Semicolon, is made uſe of to denote a pouſe whilſt we can tell two, 
*. and 1s moſt i::quent, next to the Comma,---This is affixed to ſuch parts of a Periad, as have 


* one, oi more Cammas in them, and contain only a part of the declaration of the ſubject; 
| as in the following Period ;. © If they be tempted, they reh; if moleſted, they ſuffer it 
patiently ; if praiſed, they humble tbemſelves; and attribute it all to the Almighty.” 

The third Mark, or Colon, makes three times the pauſe of a Comma; and is made uſe of 
inc to ſuch parts of a Sertence or Periad only, wherein the ſenſe, or aſſertion, is perſectly 
mr haiſhed, As for example; © In tbe beginning, God created the heavens and the earth : And 
---; the earth was without form, and woid : And darkneſs wwas upon the face of the deep.” 

| And here, the reader may obſerve, that the ſubject of the Period differs, where the two 
uh Colons are regularly placed, | 
and A Full. point, or Step, is placed no where but at the end of a Period; that is to ſay, 
ö — * whole declaration upon any particular topic, whether long or ſhort, is perfectly 
As, ul ed. | x | | |; ; 
That | Belides theſe, however, there are divers other notes, charafers, or marks, made uſe of 
in the Ortbegrapby of moſt languages, as well as the Engliſh; and which frequently occur. 
s the And theſe are; | ; 


e art Firſt, A Note of Interrogation, marked thus (?). 
Secondly, A Note of Admiration, marked thus (“) 
hen | The former is always made uſe of when any queſtion is aſked, As, © bo is there? 


7 Where are you going P---When auill you return I What o clock is it F" Ke. 


N 
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The latter is made uſe of, indeed, not only in caſes of Admiratian, but Exclamatis 
| Vkewiſe, As, Q for ſame 1. Ha: the like ever ſeen lo. Was ever age ſo corrupt} 
O times IO manners -O heavens !” &c. | ; S | 

An Accent, marked thus (), denotes that ſyllable in a word, whereon-'the ſtreſs of "thy 
voice is to be laid :---As to torment (the Verb), to diſtinguiſh it from the Subfantive, which 
is accenied on the firſt ſyllalle, thus, torment. 

An Apeſtraphe, merked thus (), denotes that there are two words contracted into one; 
as I'll, tor I will; you mayn't, for you may net; be ſban t, for be ſhall not, &c. 

It is uſed likewite in the genitiue caſe of Nouns, by way of contraction; a8, God 'r glory; 
for the glory of Gd; Job's integrity, for the integrity of Fob, &c. 

An Aferiſm, or Aſteriſk, marked thus (“); and an Obe/ijk, marked thus (); are uſe 
for references to ſome note, either in the margin or the foot of the page. 7 

A Paragraph, marked thus (C); and a Section marked thus (; are frequently uſed, 
but mor: particularly in the Sacred Scriptures, when a new ſubject or ſection is begun, 

A Q:ctation, which is generally marked thus (%; that is, two commas inverted ; is uſe 
to denote ſome paſſage extracted from ſome author, worthy of the reader's particular 
notice, | 

A Hyphen, marked thus (-), is uſed ſor the ſeparation of compound words ; as, Chriſt-maſu 
day, Lady-day, Mal- contents, Water mill, &c. | 

A Parentle/is, marked thus (); or a Crotchet, marked thus []; is made uſe of t 
include an expreſſion in the midſt of a ſentence, of a different import; as in the following 
text; © For te their power (I bear record) they Tere willing 3” where the ſenſe of the ſen- 
tence is compleat without the words ſo included. 

A Dialyſis, marked thus ( ++ ), when placed over two vowels, denotes that they are nota 
diplibong, but two diſſiact ſyllabres. | 

An Index, marked thus (x7 ), points to ſome particular paſſage, that is of more impor: 
tance, and more remarkable, than ordinary. | 

Belides theſe, there are divers other charaFers, or mark:, made uſe of, by way of abbre- 
vation, by tradeſmen, mathematicians, aſtronomers, phyſicians, &c, which are needleſs here, 
we humbly conceive, to be particularly ſpecified, 

Having ſaid thus much concerning Points or Steps, we come now to the uſe of Capital 
Letters, which are to be uſed only, firſt, in the beginning of words, and never in the 
middle. Secondly, after a period or full-ſtop, either in Prof or Verſe, Thirdly, at the begin- 
ning of all proper Names; as of Min, Women, Countries, Cities, Rivers, &c. Fourthly, at 
the beginning of every empbotical Mord; ſuch as God, Feſus Chriſt, the King, the Queen, 
&c. And laſtly the Prenoun J, and the exclamatory O, muſt always be Capital Letters 

Note. All books are printed either in Roman Characters or Types, the Black Letter, or 
the Italic But the two laſt are now but very ſparingly uſed, © a 
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Of Proſe and Verſe; as alſo, of the Variety of Styles peculiar to 
ſome Authors, | 
HATEVER we ſpeak, or <orite, is either naturally in Proſe, or artificially in 
Perſe. 

The 9 being the common and general way, is a natural and proper connexion of 
words thrown into perſect ſentences,” without being confined by any poetical meaſures, in 
oppoſition to Verſe, r 

The latter conſiſts in a number of words which have a certain cadence, and deter- 
mired mea;ure ; the like being alſo reiterated in the courſe of a Poem, in oppoſition to 
Preſe. Or, in other terms, verſes are a particular method of delivering, our thoughts, 
either without or with an harmonious rbime; which rbime conſiſts in a certain propot- 
tion of feet, or ſyllables in each verſe, or line, and a conformity of ſound at the cloſe of 


ſeveral werſes, 
'A Style (in any language) is nothing more, than a particular manner of delivering 2 
man's thoughts in writing, agreeable to the rules of Syntax. "bk 
Now Styles are as various as men's faces, or voices; and every one has a Style that is 
proper and peculizr to himſelf. However, the Stile ought always to be adapted to the 
Suhjce; and be either plain, moderate, or ſublime, | | | 
"The frft is that, which is often called, the . /cxy or fmple; or, in other terme, the 
ordinary and familiar Style; which requires little or no ornament, but that of a natural 
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common expreſſion : and this is proper for any epiſtolary correſpondence, dialogues, and 
h books as are calculated for the inſtruction of youth in any of the arts and ſciences, 
By a moderate Style, or, in other terms, an equable or intermediate Style, I mean that 
dich keeps a medium betwixt the plain and ſublime; is that which goes ſomething beyond 
g one, but aims not at. the loftineſs of the orber, And this is properly uſed for narratives, 
ronicles, hiſtories, and annals, w | 

The ſublime Style is that which conſiſts in pompous words and ſentences 3 which, by 
noble boldneſs, attracts, or rather commands the attention of the hearer, and extorts 
Imiration and applauſe, even from ſuch as are unwilling to give it. It is adorned with 
dundance of rbetorical figures, artfully introduced to meve- the paſſions. In a word, it 
unders, as it were, and lightens, ' For which reaſon; this is peculiarly uſed in tragedies, 
rations, and other perſuaſory diſcourſes on ſubjects of the higheſt importance. . 
There are two other Styles, which, without any impropriety, may be termed the two 
tremes ; namely, the Laconic, and Afratic S:yles, 

The farmer (ſa called from Laconia, a city of the Lacedemonians, where it was uſed to 
affectation or excely) is 4 conciſe ſtyle, that 'comprehends a great deal of matter in a 
arrow compals. - - 

The —— (ſv called from the people of Aſia, who affected to write and — in the 
rid away) is a Style that is very redundant and prolix; or where abundance of words are 
lade uſe of to expreſs but a little matter. ; 

There is another Style, indeed, called the dry, or jejune Style, which is deſtitute of all 
rnament, and ſpirit 3 and this I. imagine, but few affect, and no one would recommend. 
Having thus given my young readers a tranſient idea of the various Scyler which they will 
robably meet with in the proſecution of their ſtudies ;. I might here not only naturally, 
ut pertinently enaugh, lay down ſome ſelect rules for their obſeryance, in their future 
ractice of the Art of Compoſition z but as remarks of that kind are of no immediate con- 
tn; and as brevity, conſiſtent with per ſpicuity, is proſeſſedly aimed at throughout the 20e 


eneral in/iruions for, reading and ſpraling out Marber- tongue juſtly ; or, in other terins, 
ith elegance, propriety, and a good grace; as being an accompliſhment more immediately 
equiſite, and a concern of the laſt importante. | | 


atticularly mentioned, 
And, in the firſt place, he muſt have a competent notion of the nature, and ground- 
ork. of accenting his auerdt. As this, however, is a concern of no ſmall importance, 


nuſt haye an adequate ,idea of, and perfectly underſtand, the ſeveral Articles hereunder - 


And for that reaſon, the judicious Compiler of the Dictianary annexed has been peculiarly 


yident, that the very fame vord is frequently a n and a verb likewiſe z and that 
he ſenſe of it is to be determined only by the different accent, or freſs of the voice that 
s put upon it; for if it be a noun or name only, the accent muſt be laid on the firſt ſyllable z 
dut when 'tis an affirmation, or verb, and ſignifies act ian, the ftreſs of the voice muſt be 
placed on the laft : As will more * appear by the ſhort table hereunder written. 

he 


„„A nn 
to Nouns, Verbs. ' * , Nouns,” Verbs. 
Ab'-ſent  Toab-Tent Accent To ac-cent 
in Ce ment To ce-ment | Co'n-vert To con- vert 
Fe t- ment To fer- ment 2 In'-cenſe To in-cenſe | 
of O'bje&t To-objeR | R Pre -ſent To pre-ſent 
in Re -cord To re-cord Su'b-ject To ſubje&t 


Here we muſt obſerve, that as the above diffy/iables have ſometimes an accent on the frft, 


or ſtreſs of the voice lies ſometimes on the firf, ſometimes on the ſecond, and often on 


the 4%; as will appear by the following tables, Tho", in this caſe, it is true, the accent 
— makes no alteration in the ſenſe, as it does above. | | 
of en Ta $8: 6 Bn Ls ; 
* Accent on the firſt. Accent on the firſt, Accent on the firſt, 
A” .vi-rice | J“ mi,: tate Qua“ -li- ty 
| Bo'un-ti-ful - - Kna'-ve-ry Ri'”-yu-let 
T Cha” -ri-ty Li”-ber-ty Se cre ſy 
Di”-li-gence | Mo deſ- ty |  Te'm-pe-rance . 
is E”"-ne-my Na'r-ra-tive Va""-ni- 
he Fa- mi- ly | O”-mi-nous Wi'l-der-neſs 
Gra".ti=-tude | Pa“ ra- diſe Ve ſ· ter- day. 
” Har- mo- ny | | 


f this preſent undertaking, I ſhall cloſe this Comperdious Engliſh Grammar with a few ' 


la order, therefore, that the young reader may attain ſo laudable a qualification, he 


0 it is not to be attained any otherwiſe, than by an aſſiduous care, and daily practice. 


areful in this reſpect, in order to prevent a vicious pronunciation. And it is further 


nd ſometimes on the 4%; ſo in triſſyllables, or words eonſiſting of three ſyllables, the accent, 
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Aecent on the ſecond & Accent on the ſecond Syllable, 25 
| A-bu'n-dance | La-co”-nic 4 
Bre- va do | Ma. je , tic * 
Ca- the- dral | No-ve'm-ber * 
De mo“ -liſh / | Oc-to'-ber ot 
Em-plo'y-ment | Pte- ce p-tur 5 
Fa natio- Re-me m- ber th 
Gi-ga'n-tic Sep- te m- ber | 3Þ 
Im: per- ſect | To-ba'c-co, Cc. 
| Ma FAB L EZ UI. 3 
Accent on the third Syllable, Accem on Fyllabla. 
| Ap-pre-hend Pads Miſ-ap-ply* - 
Bri-ga-dier do ver-co me 
Ca-va-lier - Per-ſe ve're 
Diſ-ap-ptar Re-com-mend 
E-ver-more Sau- per- fi ne 
5 Gre-na dier Un-be-lief 4 
Here: to- fo re | Toni Vo-lun-teer "1 
In cor-r&& | Veſ· der · ni ght. 


Note, moſt Palyſy llables, or words of four or more ſyllables, have ſometimes two m 
ſometimes three Aecents ; as for inſtance, in ar - bi- tra- tor, be · ne-fac'tor, com · men · u. 
tor, Mul. ti · pli- ca · ti · on, tra n - ſub · ſta n · tĩ · a · ti · on. 

Note, likewiſe the double Accent, marked thus () is uſed to denote, that a certun 
letter, in many ſyllables, tho wrote but once, is ſounded as if it were double, or wren 
twice; as in the words; a"-ni-ma}, e le ment, i”'-mi-tate, o”'-ra-cle, Sc. And undel 
a reader or ſpeaker be very careful in this particular, bis expreflion or delivery will prove 
ot only vicious, but harſh and diſagreeable to thoſe who liſten to his diſcourſe. 

And as the buſineſs of accenting aright is thus requiſite in proſe; it is much more ſo in 


PM in this, indeed, that their ſpecific difference principally conſiſts in the Eng 

Tongue : for an Engliſh Verſe, for the moſt part, is nothing more than a line of ten feet, each 

' copliſting of a ſhort and a ſyllable, alternately throughout, as in the following Difticht 
Immudeſt words admit of no defence; | „ 

97.6 r 3 

This diſtinctios, indeed, of ſhort end long ſyllables in * is called Nami; 
but in Engliſh Poetry it is nothing more than what we call Accent in Proſe.. | 

Here, however, it is to be obſerved, that there is a kind of harmony of notes and fount 
in Proſe as well as Verſe, which depends on the quantity of expteſſion, as to long and fur 
loud and low, grave and acute; in much the ſame manner as there is in mufick itſelf, which 
is nothing but a ju modulation of ſounds, abſtracted from verbal. And it muſt be alloweg 
that a notion of the ground of harmony, and a muſical ear, are, in a great meaſure, neceſſn 
to enable him that either reads or ſpeaks, to deliver himſelf with propriety and a good gract, 

In the art of reading and ſpeaking juſtly, there is another article of great 1 to 
be well obſerved; namely, that which grammarians uſually call Emphaſis z that l 
to fay, the pronunciation of ſome porticu/ar words with a peculiar energy, and ftrength 
of expreſſion; for according as this Emphaſis is placed on he ſeveral words which com- 
poſe it, the ſenſe may be capable of quite different fignifications, 

And from what we have here advanced, we may obſerve, how highly — 2 it is to 
avoid, with the uumoſt precaution, that vicious manner of delivery or utterance, common! 
called a Monotony ; that is to ſay, ſuch an even and invariable rone of the woice, which 
neither yiſes nor Food and — wherein no ſuch thing as Accent, Quantity, 0 
Enpbaſi, can p. flibly be; by which diſagreeable manner of pronunciation, ſcarce any ſenlc 
ean be made of what ſuch a miſerable Orator either reads or ſpeaks. In a word, without 
a proper accent and the diffion is lifeleſs, and infipid ; and nothing 
can poſſibly be more irkſome to a judicious ear. 


To conclude :* There is no poſſibility of any perſon's reading juſtly, or with 
propriety, unleſs he be a perfect maſter of the Subject on w 2 be umes to ba- er 


tangue; for if the full force and true ſenſe of each word and ſentence be nt 
thoroughly underſtood ; it cannot, of courſe, be expreſſed with a proper emphaſis and accent. 
And, in a word, to deſcant upon any topic without having a competent knowledge of 1h 
is preſumption to the laſt degree, if not folly in the abitract. 
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NE of the moſt uſeful branches of Knowledge, and of which no Ba1Tox ſhould 
2 be ignorant, is that of the Conſtitution of his Native Country, This is-abſolately 
necefſary in a nation where all are Politicians, and where all are governed. only by 
hoſe laws which they, or their Fathers, either perſonally, or by their Repreſentatives, were 
aſtrumental in forming. | . 
The Government of Englarid was founded en principles of Liberty ; its Conftitution 
the work of a wiſe and brave People, who, confidering that all power was derived 
om them, and was to be ſubſervient to their happineſs, committed it into the hands of the 
hree States, who were to be a mutual ſupport, and a mutual check to each other, and yet 
ordered, that the intereſt of each is beſt promoted, by each confining itſelf within its 
bounds, | 
The King, who is here inveſted with the higheſt prerogative, has all the honours, and 
| the ſplendor of Majeſty, and is only limited where Power might become Tyranny, and 
here he might be capable of injuring either himſelf or bis People. By this means; we 
ap all the advantages, without any of the evils of a Monarchical Government. A King 
(ſays a noble Author) has a divine right to govern well. A divine right to govetn ill, is 
an abſutdity : and to aſſert it is blaſphemy.” The King of England has the power of do- 
g good ia its fulleſt extent, This is the only power that can give him true dignity and 
ſtinguiſhed honour : for it is not the leaſt diminution to his glory, that he is confined 
pm doing what would tarniſh his reputation, and render him infamous to poſterity :. on 
e contrary, this is a circumſtance that renders him truly great, and raiſes him above all 
e Tyrants of the Earth: © Our King (ſays a modern Patriot) in the truſt and dignity 
of his office, tranſcends all other Kings and Emperors on the globe, as far as we excel 
all other Subjects in Liberty, ſo that he may not unjuſtly be called a KING oy Kincs, 
while moſt of the mighty Monarchs of other nations are no more than the Maſters of 
ſome herds of Slaves.“ The King of England receives all his honour, power, and autho- 
from the Laws; and therefore, at his mounting the Throne, he binds himſelf by a 
emn oath to make them the rule of his conduct, and before he receives one oath of alle- 
nce, is obliged to ſwear to obſerve the Great Charter of the Engliſh Liberties, and thus, 
his Coronation, renews the original compact between the King and his Subjects. He then 
omes the Head of the State, the ſupreme earthly Governor, and is himſelf ſubject to pore 
Cos and the Laws, to which he is as much bound to pay obedience, as the meaneſt 
bject, Though he has not the power of making Laws, yet no Law can be enafted with - 
t his conſent ; and though the execution of them is always entruſted to his care, he can- 
t ſeize the property of the moſt ĩnconſiderable man in his dominions, except it be for- 
ted by Law, On the contrary, the Subject may, without the leaſt danger, ſue his Sov2- 
en, or thoſe who aft in his name, and under his authority; he may Co this in open 
hurt, where the King may be caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his Subject. He 
not take away the Liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs be has by ſome illegal act for- 
ted his right to Liberty ; or except when the State is in danger, and the Repreſentatives of 
People think the public ſafety makes it neceſſary that he ſhould have the power of con- 
ing perſons, and ſeizing their papers on a ſuſpicion of guilt ; but this power is always 
en him only for a limited time. The King has a right to pardon, but neither he nor 
Judges, to whom he delegates his authority, can condemn a man as criminal, except be 
firſt found guilty by Twelve Men, who muſt be his Peers, or his Equals. That the Judges 
gor be influenced by the King, or his, Miniſters, to miſrepreſent the caſe to the Jury, 
y have their ſalaries for life, and not during the pleaſure of their Sovereign, Neither 
the King take away, or endanger, the life of any Subject, without trial, and the perſons 
as firſt chargeable with a capital crime, as treaſon, murder, felony, or ſame other act 
4 ö 
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- doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in condemning the perſon accuſed, he will wound hi 


oy 


tem : 


injurious to ſoclety z nor can any SubjeR be deprived of his liberty for the higheſt crime, it 


ſome proof of his guilt be given, upon oath, betore a Magiſtrate ; and he has then a right 
10 infiſt upon being brought, the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be reſtored to l. 
berty on giving ſufficient bail for his appearance. If a man is cha with a capital of. 
fence, he muſt not undergo the ignominy of being tried for his life, till the evidenees of hi 
guilt axe laid before the Grand Jury of the town or county in which the fact is alledged u 
be committed, and not without twelve of them agreeing to find a bill of indictment again 
him, If they do this, he is to ſtand a ſecond-trial before twelve other men, whoſe opinin 


' is definitive, In ſome caſes, the man (who is always ſuppoſed innocent till there is 8, 


cient proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of his indiAment, in order to help him to male 
his defence. He is alſo furniſhed with the pannel, or lift of the Jury, who are his true at 
proper judges, that he may learn their characters, and diſcover whether they want abilitieg 
or whether they are prejudiced againſt him. He may, in open Court, peremptorily objed 
to twenty of the number “, and to as many more as he can give any reaſon for their nat be- 
ing admitted as his judges, till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men, the ne:ghbours d 
the party accuſed, or living near the place where the ſuppoſed fact was committed, an 
ſworn, to give a true verdict according to the evidence produced in Court. By challesgig 
the Jury, the Priſoner prevents all poſſibility of bribery, or the influence of any ſoperig 

wer: by their living near the place where the fact was committed, they are ſuppoſed ts 
be men who know the Priſoner's courſe of life, and the credit of the evidence. Thee och 
are the judges, from whoſe ſentence the Priſoner is to expect life or death; and upon ther 
integrity and underſtanding, the lives of all that are brought in danger ultimate y depene, u 
from: their judgment there lies no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one mind, ud 
after they have fully heard the evidence, are to be confined without meat , drink, or candy, 
till they are unanimous in acquitting or condemning the priſbner, Every Juryman is, ther 
fore, inveſted with a ſolemn and awful truſt, If he, without evidence, ſubmits his opinios 
to that of any of the other Jury, or yields in complaiſance to the opinion of the Judge; f 
he negleAs to examine with the utmoſt care; if he queſtions the veracity of the witneſs 
who may be of an infamous character; or, after the moſt impartial hearing, has the leaf 


own conſcience, and bring upon himſelf the complicated guilt of perjury and murder, The 
freedom of Engliſhmen conſiſts in its being out of the power of the Judge f on the bench u 
injure them, for declaring a man innocent, whom he wiſhes to bg brought in guilty. Wa 
not this the cafe, 12 would be uſeleſs; ſo far from being judges themſelves, they woul 
only be the tools of another, whoſe province it is not to guide, but to give a ſanctiot u 
their determination. Tyranny might triumph over the lives and liberties of the Subjed, 
and the judge on the bench be the Miniſter of the Prince's vengeance. 
Thefe are the glorious privileges which we enjoy above any other N ation upon earth 
Juries have been always conſidered as giving the moſt effectual check to Tyranny; foru 
a nation like this, where a King can do nothing aga'nſt Law, they are a ſecurity that is 
ſhall never make the Laws, by a bad adminiftration, the inſtruments of cruelty and 9. 
preſſion : was it not for Juries, the advice given by Father Paul in his Maxime of the he. 
public of Venice might take effect in its fulleſt latitude, ** When the offence is committs 


Fe party may challenge thirty-five in cafe of Treaſon, and twerty in caſe of Felony, wit 
out  ſhewing any cauſe, and as many more as be can aſſign cauſe againſt. 
+ Some have been fined for having fruit in their pockets when they wwere withdrawn in un 
Ader of their verdict, though they did not eat it. 1. Leon. Dyer. 137. | 
1 Seme Jurymen, ( ſays Mr. Clare, in his Engliſh | iberties) may be apt to ſay, tb j 
«© qe do not find as the Fudge direct, wwe may came into trouble, the Judge may fine un * 
« Þ anſwer, No Judge dares offer any ſuch thing ; you are the proper Judges of the matters beſm 
« you, and your fouls are at flake ; you ought to der freely, and are not bound, though the (a 
« demand it, to give the reaſon wwby you bring it in thus or thus; Pal 72 of the Grand Ji 
an 


« are ſworn to the contrary, viz, to keep ſecret your fellows counci your own : and qu 
ce the Petty Fury are no way obliged to declare your motives, for it may nat be convenient. 


« Queen Elizabeth's days a man wat arraigned for murder before Fuſtite Anderſon j the c 
« dence was ſo firong, that eleven of the — 22 were preſently for finding him guilty, the tucſi 
% man refuſed, and kept them ſo long that they were r to flarve, and at 40 made ib 
* comply wwith bim, and bring in the Prifener not guilty, The e who had ſeveral * 
% admoniſhed him to join with bis Fellows, being ſurpriſed, ſent for bim, and difcourſed l 
« privately, to whom, upon a promiſe of indemnity, be at laſt owned, that be bim ſelf ud = 
« man that did the murder, and the Priſoner was innocent, and that be was an 
« add prrjury, ard a ſecond murder to the firſt,” 5 


EN b xix '] 

inſt a Subjeſt, (ſays he) let all ways be tried to juſtify him; and if that 
. oy Nl to be. done, — ay wget r= with greater noiſe than damage. If it be 
4 a Subject that has affronted a Novlemaa, let him be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
« that the Subject may not get too great a cuſtom of laying their hands on the Patrician 
« Orders,” In ſhort, was it not for Juries, a corrupt Nobleman mitzht, whenever he pleated, 
at the Tyrant, while the Judge would have that power which 1s now denied to our Kings, 
But by our happy Conſtitution, which breathes nothing but Liberty and Equity, all magi- 
gary indulgence 1$ allowed to the meaneſt as well as the greateſt, When-a Priſoner is 
brought to take his trial, he is freed from all bonds; and though the Judges are ſuppoſed 
to be Counſel for the Priſoner, yet, as he may be incapable of vindicating his own cauſt 
other Counſel are allowed him; he may try the validity and legality of the indictment, 
and may ſet it aſide. if it be contrary to Law, Nothing is wanting to clear up the cauſe 
of Innocence, and to prevent the Sufferer from ſinking under rhe power of corrupt Judges 
and the oppreſſion of the Great, The racks and tortures that are cruelly, made uſe of 
in other parts of Europe, to make a man accuſe himſelf, are here unknown, and none 


puniſhes without canviction, but he who refuſes to plead in his own defence. 


But, after all this, does the King loſe any part of his real dignity by not having the power 
to interfere, to rob and Hurder at pleaſure? No: his Honvur reſults from the ſafety uf his 
Subjects, and the God-like power of diffuſing only happineſs, by a ſtrict obſervance of the 
Laws, and in ſometimes ioftening the rigour of them with mercy, The Royal Prerogative 
conſiſts in tue right of declaring war and making peace; in giving his aſſant to ſuch) new 
Jaws as he apprehends will be for the good of his Subjects, and withholding b, when he 
believes that they will be hurtful ; he is inveſted with the power of aſſembling. adjourning, 
proroguing, and diſſolving the two Houſes of Parliament, and coaſequently of putting a lap to 
the conſultations of both, when he believes that hey are acting inconũſtent wich tne righ's 
of each other, and the good of the community, He has the liberty of coĩning money. lie 
s the fountain of Honour; but though ke gives Nubility, their independence is ſecured by 
his not having it in his power to take it away, He has the right of commanding the Army, 
nd the M:litia is under his controul, His perſon is ſacred ; and a Subject, for a ſingle act 
hi of Treaſon, not only loſes bis life, but his heirs are deprived of his eſtate, He is all.,wed 4 
Privy Council to afſift him with their advice, and the perſons of thoſe Members of which 


* his Council is compoſed, are alſo lacted. He has the ſupreme, power in all cauſes, Ecclefi- 
Wa ſtical as well as Civil, by which the Clergy are diveſted of all dominion over the conſcience, 
hich is wiſely left to him to whom it properly belongs - to that God, who alone can 


arch the neart; and by this means Perſecution is prevented, and Religious Liberty ſe- 
ured, | 
In every kingdom, and in every ſtate, there are always perſons diſtinguiſhed by birth 
int, ches, and hunours ; advantages which give them ſuch a conſiderable weight ia the Govern» 
ent, that were they to be confounded with the multitude, they would have no inteceft in 
pporting Liberty; for as moſt of the popular reſolutions would be made to their prejudice, 


1 ST. - i | 
. be Public Liberty would be their Slavery, The ſhare they are therefore allowed in the Le- 
FA Mature, is in proportion to the intereit they have in the State; and from hence it is that 


pu ey form a body of Nobles, that has a right to put a ſtop to the enterprizes of the People, 
counterbalance the right which the People enjoy, ot putting a ſtop to their encroack- 
pents, | 
The Legiſlative Power is committed to theſe two Bodies, to that of the Nobles, and that 
the Repreſentatives of the Pevple, each of which have ſeparate views and intereſts. But 
ere there is chis eſſential difference; for while the individuais wio compoſe the Houſe of 
"we ommons enjoy their power but for a limited time, and can only be reſtored by new p,wers 
ren them by their Conſtituents, the privileges enjoyed by the Members of the Houſe of 
rds are in their own nature hereditary, And this is the more neceſſaty, as their thigh 
** rogattyes render them ſubject to popular envy, and conſequently thr privileges muit, in 
tree State, be always in danger. Tue only diſadvantage that can poſſibly ariſe trom this 


| 4 that as their power is hereditary, they might be tempted to purſue their owa interct to 
L © prejudice of the Public; and therefore to prevent this, where they might receive the 


eateſt pecuniary advantages from being corrupt, as in the caſe of granting lupplies, they 
my the power of refuſing, while the Commons alone have that of enacting. 

Great, we have already ſaid, are always expoſed to populer envy ; and therefore were 
ey to be judged by the People, they might be in the greateſt danger from their Ju"ges ; 


id b —_ then want the privilege of being tried by their Peers, a privilege enjoyed by che 
* bo th udject, They are therefore not to be tried by the ordinary Courts of judicature, 
| wt hat port of the Legiſlatute of which each is a member. As all human compoſitions 


I" 2 0 4 . . 
= defective, and the beit laws in ſome inſtances too ſevere; aud as the national judges 
© palſive beings, incapable of moderating ei her the force vr rigour of the Laws, this 
d 2 | part 
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. each is a check upon the other, and yet each is equally dependent, The firſt, which is the 


of England. The Reader will find ſome few particulars, reſpecting our Courts of Joche 


6 
belongs to moderate the Law. In their decifions, they give not their opinions upon oat 


but each layin his right hand on his heart gives is verdict upon the fingle 
his Honour, Thus are the Lords inveſted with every outward mark of —— 


part of the Leyifitrs i her, as ee a nth former caſe, 2 neceſſary THitinai | to what 
t 


all the privileges neceſlary'to maintain their rank. in all its ſplendor ; and yet are ſo limited 
that they hae not the power to encroach open the Rights and Liberties of the inferig 


Subjects. | 

But while the privileges of the Lords are preſeryed, and other wiſe purpoſes anſwered by 
their having a ſhare of the Legiſlative Power, the privileges of all inferior perſons are f, 
cured by every man's having, either ia perſon or by his repreſentative, a ſhare in the Legi. 
Res by which means no Laws can be enacted or repealed, without the conſent of the 
Repreſentatives of the majority of the nation. Thus the Liberties of the Commond are x 
ſtrongly ſecured as the Royal Prerogatives, or as the Privileges of the Lords. The Commony 
are the Guardians of the Public Liberty: they are the Deputies ſent up from all quarters ty 


make ſuch Laws as ſhall befl promote the intereſt of the whole Collective Body, And thi 


they bave not the power of examining the meaneſt Subject upon oath, yet they can ſearch 
into the conduct of the higheſt Peer in the realm, and, in the name of the People, impeach 
the Favourite or Miniſter of the King. They can call the Judges to an account for the male 
adminiſtration of their office, and bring all thoſe to 4 who make an ill uſe of thei 
power, Thus the Commons are the Grand Jury of the Nation ; but as it would be im 
that thoſe who are impeached in ſo high a Court ſhould be tried by a lower, which mit 
intimidated and over-awed by the power of the Commons, therefore to preſerve the dy 
nity of the Peers, and the ſecurity of the Subject, thoſe whom they impeach are tried 
the Lords, whoſe ſuperior dignity ſets them above all influence, who have neither thy 
ſame intereſts nor the ſame paſſions. | . 
Thus qur happy Conſtitution conſiſts of Three States, each of which has ſeparate privilegs 


executive Power, has the privilege of aſſembling, adjourning, proroguing, and diſſolving the 
two Legiſlative Bodies i becauſe, theſe are ſuppoſed to have no will, except when they ut 
aſſembled ; and when they were aſſembled, if they had the right to prorogue themſelves, the 
might never be prorogued z they might incroach on the executive power; they might bs 
come deſpotic, and eyen one of theſe might deſtroy the Liberties of the other. But u 
executive Power might make an ill uſe of this privilege, by never aſſembling the Legiflathe 
jt is rendered dependent on theſe Bodies, by their holding the finews of Government in thei 
ands, and the granting the neceſſary ſupplies only from year to year. The King, indeth 
has a power to raiſe what forces he pleaſes ; but the Repreſentatives of the People who gu 
the ſupplies, can only determine what number he ſhall be enabled to pay. _ 

But while the Repreſentatives of the People have thus the important charge of watchiy 
over the preſervation of our Liberties, our Trade, and our Property, what care ought ey 
county, city, and borough to take, to chuſe ſuch only as are qualified for performing thi 
important taſk ; for chuſing ſuch whoſe integrity will render them ſuperior to the temptatio 
of a bribe, whoſe wiſdom is capable of managing our intereſts, and whoſe greatneſs of fot 
will make them think that they can never do too much for their Country, and for that 
Conſtituents. He who parts with his vote, and for a lucrative or ſelfiſh conſideration, 
inſtrumental in chuſing one whom his conſcience diſapproves, and who is unqualifed 
corrupt, is a fool and a madman ; is unworthy the name of a Freeman, ſince he, as much 
in his power, ſells himſelf and his Country, and can never have the leaſt reaſon to cots 

lain, if he ſhould live to ſee this happy Conſtitution overturned, and our Libetty and allo 
Privileges deſtroyed. | 

Having thus given a view of the Britiſh Conſtitution in general, we ſhall now preſent! 

Reader (by way of ſupplement to it) with a general ſketch of the Government and Ing 


and Eccleſiaſtical Government, interſperſed under different heads in different paris of 

ICTIONARY, It was thought, however, that the very few repetitions it may ccc 
will be amply compenſated by the comprehenſive but complete view this ſketch will ik 
the young Reader of the internal Government of theſe Kingdoms, 


Of the Eccleſiaſtical Government and Courts. 


The Conyocztion formerly, at leaſt, had the principal part of the Ecclefs jc 
Government; for this is a national ſynod of the Clergy aſſembled together, to come 
of the ſtate of the Church and to call thoſe to an account who have broached 10 


opinions, inconſiſtent with the DoRines of the Church of England, But in a late 1g i 
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| t to proceed with too great ſeverity agiinſt the delinquents of this king, 
r phedcver to fit any long time ſince. However, they are called together 
ſame time as the Parliament, by the authority of the King, who directs his writs to 
he hhiſhop of each province to ſummons all Biſhops, Deans, Arch- deacons, &c, to meet at 
_ time and place. The Convocation confiſts of one Proſtor ſent from each Cathedral 
— Church, and two from the body of the inferior Clergy of each Dioceſe, The 
der Houſe in the province of Canterbury confiſts of the Archbiſhop, who is Preſident, ang 
P two Biſhops ; and the Lower Houſe is compoſed of all the Deans, Arcli-descons, 
T4 A ors, as above; in all, one hundred and ſixty-HX. The Archbiſhop of York may 
eie hold a Convocation at the ſame time. | | 
King Henry the Vinb's Chapel at Weſtminſter is generally the place of meeting for the 
vince of Canterbury 3 and York for the province of York, The firſt buſineſs of the 
ver Houſe is to chuſe a Prolocutor, who is preſented to the Upper Houſe by two of the 
mbers ; one of thein making a ſpeech in Latin, and the Prolocutor another ; to which 
Archbiſhop returns an anſwer in the ſame language, : : 1 
Under theſe two Archbiſhops there are twenty-four Biſhops z that is, twenty-one in t 
vince of Canterbury, and three in the province of York, Theſe have the title 


er Barons, as well in Parliament as in other aſſemblies. The firft of theſe is the Bi 
London, who is Dean of the epiſcopal church of that province; the next is Durham, 


ons. 
The buſineſs of a Biſhop, according to his Epiſcopal Order, js to ordain Prieſts and 
2cons, to conſecrate Churches and Burying-places, and to adminiſter the rites and cere» 

nies of Confirmation. w 
The juriſdiction of a Biſhop relates to the Probation of Wills; to grant Adminiſtration 
Goods to ſuch as die inteſtate; to take care of periſhable goods, when no one will admi- 
Mer; to collate Benefices ; to grant inſtitutions to Livings; to defend the Liberties of the 
urch ; and to viſit his own dioceſe once in three years, Beſides thele, there are many 
der particulars which our room will not permit us to mention. | b 
The Court of Arches is the moſt ancient Con ſiſtory of the prpvince of Canterbury, and 
Appeals in Church Matters are directed to this Court. The Proceſſes run in the name 
the Tudge, who is called Dean of the Arches; and the Advocates uh plead in this Court 
| be Doctors of the Civil Low, The Court of Audience bas the ſame authority as this, 
d the Archbiſkop's Chancery was formerly joined to this, The Prerogative Court is that 
herein Wills ate proved, and Adminiſtrations taken out. 
The Court of Peculiars, relating to cettain pariſhes, have a juriſdiQion among themſelves 
the probate of Wills; and therefore are exempt from the Biſhops Courts. The See uf 
anterbury has no leſs than fifty-ſeven of theſe Peculiars. AY 
The Court of Delegates is fo called, becauſe it conſiſts of Commoners delegated or appointed 
the Royal Commiſſion ; but it is no ſtanding Court. 
Beſides theſe, every Biſhop has a Court of his own, which is held in the Cathedral of his 


| as the Dean and Chapter of every cathedral, 


Of ihe Parliament of Great-Britai 1. 


This Auguſt Body conſiſts of Two Houſes, one of which is called the Houſe of Lords, and 
e other the Houſe of Commons, Before the Union, the Houſe of Lords conſiſted of the 
ritual and temporal Peers of England; and the Houſe of Commons of 313 Knights, 
urgeſſes and Citizens, But fince the Union, there are ſixteen Peers of Scotland added to 
je Houſe of Lords, and 45 Commoners to the Houſe of Commons. The firſt of theſe are 


day, 
The defign of Parliaments is to maintain the Conſtitution, to ſupport the Cignity of the 
rown, and to keep inviolable the privileges of the Pevple. They are ae to raiſe ſubſidies, 
make laws, and to redreſs all public griegances. The power of calling a Parliament, 
Id of adjourning and proroguing the ſame, is entirely lodged in the Sovereign. 
The fitting of the Parliament is appointed by the King's proclamation, with the advice of 
ny Council; and in chuſing a new one writs are liſued out by the Lord Chancellor to 
* Lords, to appear at the time and place appointed, Writs are alin ſent to the Sheriffs of 
A county, commanding them to ſummon the Electots, to chuſe as many Knights, 
a5, and Burgelles, in their reſpeRive counties, as are to fit in the Houſe of Common. 
| The 


4s, on account of the baronies annexed to the Biſhoprick ; and they take place of all 


n Wincheſter; but all the reſt take place according to the ſeniority of their conte- 


aceſe, and is called the Confiſtory-court, Likewiſe, every Archdeacon has his Court, as - 


joſen before the ſitting ot every new Parliament, by the Peery of Scotland, out of their own 
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| The writs for Scotland are direQted to the Privy Council, for ſummoning the 16 Peen 


* 


for engroſſing. After a Bill has been engroſſed, it is to be read a third time, in groe g 


b 1 


for elefting the 4. members. 
No Judge, Sheriff, or Clergyman, can be elected; and no Gentleman can be eledej 
County unleſs he has 60). «-ycar; nor for a City or Borough, unleſs he has 40ol, 2-76 
Formerly Parliaments met at different places in the kingdom; but of late they af 
at Weſtminſter, at what was formerly called St. Stephen's chapel. . 
When the King comes to Parliament, the Uſher of the Black Rod is ordered to call i 
Commons up to the Houſe of Lords, where they ſtand without the bar, and the King d 
mands them, by the Lord Chancellor, to chuſe one of the Members for their Speaker, u 
to preſent him ſuch a day. The choice bein; made by a majority of votes, at the dy uy 
pointed, he 1s preſented to the King in the H. uſe of ords, between two Members, for hy 
approbation, Ihe Lord Chancellor, or Keeper for the time being, is always Speaker 
the Houſe of Peers, Since the Reformation, no Roman Catholic can fit in either Hou 
till he has firſt taken the oaths. ah 
'Though the. number of the Houſe of Commons is ſo great, yet 300 are comm 
reckoned a full tiouſe; and there can be no buſineſs done if there are leſs than forty, 
the firſt meeting of the Parliament, they always appoint Standing Grand Committees i 
Privileges, Elections, Grievances, Trade, and Religion. | 
The chief buſineſs of the Parliament is to revive and abrogate old Laws, and to make we 
ones ; but whenever a new Law is propoſed, it muſt be firſt put in writing, and then it 
called + Bill; but the Commons only have the power of introducing Money-bills, Being 
any Bil] can pals into a Law, it muſt be read three ſeveral times in each Houſe, except 
Bill of indemnity, which requires only once reading. The leave of the Houſe muſt ber 
tained to bring in any Private Bill, and the Houſe muſt be acquainted with thg ſubſtance g 
it, eicher by motion or petition, After it has been read the firſt time, the Speaker recit 
an abſtract of the Bill, and puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall be read a ſecond time, or a 
But if a Bill comes from the Houſe of Lords, ſo much favour and reſpect is ſhewn, thatl 
It be ſpoken againſt in the firſt reading, the Speaker puts the queſtion for the ſecond readi 
before it is rejected, if that ſhould be the caſe, Bills are ſeldom read twice the firl u 
unleſs upon very extraordinary occafions, and require the utmoſt expedition. Upon tf 
ſecond reading, if none ſpeak againſt the Bill, and ſeveral for it, the Speaker may put 
ueftion for engroſſing it, 7 
When debates ariſe upon the ſecond reading, and they are over, the Houſe commonly cal 
for committing the Bill to the Committee of the whole Houſe, or to a Select Commility 
Sometimes it may happen, the Bill may be recommitted before the Speaker puts the queſt 


have it paſſed, But when any debate happens, after it is over, the Speaker holds the Bill 
his hand, and ſays, “ss many as are of opinion that this Bill ſhould paſs, ſay yea; 40% 
ec many as are of the contrary opinion, ſay ne.” Upon which he informs the Houſe, whelbdl 
the yea's or no s have it. But when the thing is doubttu}, two Tellers are appointed for © 
fide, one to number the yea's, and the other the ns; however, the queſtion is firſt fc 
which ot thelſ. ſhall go out of the Houſe, and this is called dividing the Houſe, Alte th 
numbering them 1s over, the Tellers declare to the Speaker the number of yea's and wh 
upon which all return to their places, If the no's haye it, the Bill is ſaid to pal 10 Uf 
negative, But if it paſſes in t e affirmative, they order it to be ſent to the Houſe of L 
for their concurrence. 

When a Bill is ſent by the Lords to the Commons, they ſend none of their Members bf 
only Maſters in Chancery, who deliver the Bill to the Speaker. When there 1s 4 beilage 
ment in the Houſes about a Bill, a conference is demanded, which is held in the Pat 
Chamber. In voting in be Houſe of Lords, they begin with the loweſt Baron, and ſo p# 
ceed to the higheſt cer; who each for himſclt ſays content, or not content; and if the vo 
are equa], the negative carries it. After an adjournment of either Houſe, they m3) 1 
ſume the buſineſs they were upon, but after a prorogation they cannot, for chen the 
is ended, Every one knows, that after a diſſolution of the Old Parliament, a New 
muſt be elected in*the manner mentioned above. 


Of the Courts of Fuſtice. 


The Courts of Juſtice, fitting at Weſtminſter, are opened four times a- year ; that 51 
Eafter, Trinity, Michaelmas, and Hilary terms. There are four Courts, namely, the Cour 
of Chancery, King's Bench, Common Pleas, and the Court of Exchequer; not to men 
that of the duchy of Lancafter, becauſe that only takes cognizance of all the cauſes eh 
to the revenue of this duchy, which has been long annexed to the Crown; the chief J*4 
or this Court is called the Chancellor of this duchy, + | | 
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Chaiicery is a court of equity, and deſigned to relieve the Subject again 
be ns he truſt, and other oppretſions, to temper the rigour of the law. | However, 
2 has viten proved worſe than the diſeaſe, on account of the lengtu or time before 
uſe 1 been determined. The Chief Judge is the Lord Chancell-.r, or Lord Keeper z 
B it muſt be obſerved, that the decrees uf this court are only binding to the 
5 of thoſe concerned in them; for they dv not affect their lands and goods; and con- 
ently, if a man tetuſes to comply wich the terms, they can do nothing more to him 

ſend him to priſon. This Court is not like others, which have no power except in 
— for this is always open; and if a man be ſent to priſon, the Lord Chancellor, in 
vacation, can grant a Habeas Corpus, if he ſees there is reaſon ſo ta do, He may alſs 
"eſe times grant prohibitions, - ; | J. 
de Lord Chancellor has twelve Aſſiſtants, called Maſters in Chancery, whoſe bufineſs is 
ke Au ie or depoſitions upon oath, concerning any matter for which an bath 1s,re- 
ed by the rules of the Court, and they have an office in Chancery-/ane, They alſo 
mine accompts depending on this Court, of which they make their report in writings 
es theſe, there are ſeveral Maſters Extraordinary, te take affidavits in the country, 
Fre Mafter of the Rolls is the principal of the twelve, and he has the cuſtody of all 
ers, cuſtoms, commiſſions, deeds, and recognizances ; which being made un rolls of 
hment gave occaſion to his name, and the repoſitory of them is called the Rolls; 
all the rolls are kept fince the beginning of the reign af Richard HI. This is a great 
er, and uſually hears cauſes in Chancery, when the Chancellor himſelf is abſent. He 
ps a Court at the Rolls, where he hears and determines cauſes that come there beivre him; 
has the gift of the Six Clerks Offices, and thoſe poſſeſſed of them are next in degree to the 
ters in Chancery. Their buſineſs is to enroll all patents, commiſſions, licences, 
jons, and other inſtruments that paſs the Great Seal. When the Maſter of the Rolls fits 
he Houſe of Lords, his place is next the Lord Chief Juſtice of England, upon the jecond 
ſack. Beſides what is ſaid above, the Court of Chancery has the power of ſending 
commiſſions for charitable uſes, and enquiring into all the frauds and abuſes which have 
committed in the diſpoſal of all charities throughout the kingdom, and can oblige the 
ſtees to perform their truſt, according to the intent of the reſpective donors. Under the 
Clerks there were formerly fixty, but now there are ninety; and theie, with their 
der-clerks, perform the bulineſs of their office, | 


ſe of Lords in Parliament. All pleas are brought into this Cuurt between the Ning a 
Subject, ſuch as treaſons, felonies, breach of peace, and any kind of oppreſſion. This 
an has alſo the power to examine and correct the errors of all the Judges and Juſtices of 
land, in their judgments and proceedings: this not only in pleas of the Crgwn, but in 
e that are really perſonal and mixed, except only in the Exchequer. There are four 
pes belonging to this Court, the chief whereof is tiled the Lord Chief ſuſtice of the King's 
Ich ; and, according to an act of Parliament lately paſſed, all the Judges are to hold their 
es, notwithſtanding the demiſe of the Crown, but with the ſame reſtriction as formerly 
is, while they do nothing to occaſion the ferfeiture of their places. None can be a 
je in this Court except a Serjeant at Law. All matters of fact, relating either to civil 
riminal cauſes, are 4 in the Court of King's Bench by a Jury. | 
de Court of Common Pleas is ſo called, becauſe the pleas uſually here debated are be- 
a Subject and Subject. None but Serjeants at Law may plead in this Ccu:t ; and here 
vil cauſes real and perſonal are uſually tried, and real actions arc plead?ble in no other 
n. Likewifc, no fines can be levied, or recoveries ſuffered, except in this Court at Vi eſt- 
ſer, at a Judge's chamber, at the aſſizes, or by a ſpecial commiſſion out of Chancery. 
re are four Judges alſo belonging to this Court, the firſt of whom is called Lord Chief 
ice of the Common Pleas. | 
be Court of Exchequer conſiſts of two Courts, one of which tries cauſes according ts 
» and the other according to Equity, The Court of Equity is held in the Exchequer 
mber, before the Lord f rea ſurer, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chief 
on, and the three Barons of the Exchequer ; beſides a curfitor Baron, But the two firſt 
fry ſel4om, and the five laſt almoft always. Here ate tried «ll cauſes zclating to the 
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6 revenue, namely, ſuch as relate to accompts, diſburſements, cuſtoms, and fines im- 


All judicial proceedings according to Law are only before the Barons; but the Court 
wy is held as above. 


at ih | h : 4 N 1 
Coutt ve are afſizes and ſeſſions held in the different counties of England, for the more eafi 
c Con bution of fußt: f | Y 
ment ny of Juſtice z and the affizes are Courts kept twice 4-year, I he twelve Judges are 
relabl wavoned by the King for this purpoſe, and this they cal! going the Circuit. At theſe 


il civil and criminal cauſet ma; be determined: the fic is called Leat Aſſizes, ſoon 


aſter 


ef Jo 


roceeding is by bills, anſwers, and decrees; and the witneiſes are examined ; 


he Court of King's Bench is the higheſt Court in England, in common law, except 2 
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- nies, troops, and regiments ; and the men ſo raiſed were called the Militia, But this þ1 


f a 


iter Hilary Term; and the other called the Summer Aſſizes, after Trinity Term. Ther & 


SIE Ax of theſe circuits, beſides thoſe in Wales, in which principality two diſtinR Judge: as 


inted; and both in England and Wales all cauſes are determined by a jury, "The jur 
* rn by the Sheriff of the county, and they are only directed in points of law bf 
udges. | . 
£ 222 of malefactors is generally made by a Juſtice of the Peace, who «; 
amines witneſſes to the fact upon oath, If the evidence is plain, he makes a miting 
2 ſends the malefactor to the county goal, where he continues tilt the next affttüg 
ons. | 4 | 

There. are Juſtices of the Peace in every county, deſigned to keep the peace thertef; 
foch of them that the King is ſuppoſed to have greater confidence in. are called Juſtices 
the quorum ; becauſe in their dedimus's there are theſe words, quorum A, B. un ot 
wolumus ; the meaning of which is, that no buſinefs of conſequence muſt be tra up 
Jeſs with the concurtence of one of theſe, Their office is to call before them, damit 
and commit to priſon, all thieves, murderers, vagabonds, and all difturbers of the peace 
what kind ſoever. | : 5 

The Quarter Seſſions are fo called from the meeting of the Juftices every quarter of « yea 
at the ſhire or other chief town in their reſpective counties, where they have a power d 
trying all criminal cauſes in the ſame manner as at the affizes, though they cotnmonly cu 
fine themſelves to facts of a leſſer degree of guilt, 

There is a Sheriff appointed for the execution of laws in every county, except Wel. 
more land and Durham, who is nominated by the King every Michaelmas term, ir 
office is to execute the King's mandates, and all writs directed to him out of the King 
courts, He alſo impanels juries to bring cauſes and criminals to trial, and is to take cat 
that the ſentences both in civil and criminal affairs be duly executed, He appoitits an Uns. 
Heriff, ſtewards of courts, bailiffs of hundreds, conftables, and jaylors, and has mary 
men, in rich liveries, to attend upon him on, borſeback at the reception of the Judges, ul 
during . high bo bs, hae | 

The office of high - conſtable, petty-conſtab -borough, or third-borough, is ty 
execute the warrants and orders of the — of the Peace; but the high - conſtable cal 
diſperſes them upon ſome occaſions to the petty conſtables. 

Every city and corporation in England may chuſe their own magiſtrates, which may 
either a mayor, or a bailiff, with aldermen, common-conncilmen, or capital burgeſſs] 
and theſe regulate all affairs which immediately belong to their reſpeckive corporation 
Likewife, ſome cities have counties, and a power of trying all malefactors taken in thx 
counties; but this is ſeldom undertaken without the aſſiſtance of one or more of the tw 
Judges. Some of theſe officers during their magiftracy are Juſtices of tie peace + theſe un 
commonly the mayor and an alderman, or two: but they cannot exerciſe their power out 
their own liberties, 

The Lord-lieutenants and Deputy-lieutenants had formerly à more conſiderable pc 
and influence than they have at preſent, and they are choſen by the King himſelf out! 
the principal Peers of this kingdom. Their buſineſs was to arm, array, and form com 


ing been ſeldom done of late, on account of the flanding forces kept continually in pi * 
theſe forces became in a great meaſure uſeleſs, However, it having been found neceſſ A 
during our laſt war with France, to have a militia properly regulated and diſciplined, for th 10 
defence of the country againſt all foreign invaſions, an Act of Parliament was made, be 
which they are put under new regulations, and in conſequence whereof a new Militia | 
been actually raiſed in moſt parts of the kingdom, The officers are to be men of fortun tk, 
and the private men to be raiſed by balloting ; but theſe laſt are to be changed every thr Rui 
years. This has put the kingdom into ſuch a ſtate of defence, that we can now venture hy 
fend our regular forces abroad upon any emergent occaſion; and it is not :mprobadl | 7 
theſe laft, in times of peace, will become entirely uſeleſs. whit of © 
© Befides the Courts already mentioned, there are Court-Leets and Court-Barons, | taps 
properly belong to the lords of the Manors, who appoint ſtewards to hold them "7 7 
name. The firſt is a Court of Record, it being reputed the King's Court, becau | Ft. 
authority is derived from the crown. It is kept twice a-year, and in it%enquiry BY with 
made of riots, and other criminal matters; but all great offences muſt be certified do Net 
Juſtices of Aſſize. | | 18 T 
A Cqurt Boron is incident to every Manor, though the other is not ſo, and 13 1 frer 
from the Lord of the Manor, who was anciently ſtiled Baron; al! tenants belong! p they 
the Manor are fammoned to this Court; bere part of them are fworn for a jury, 2 * A 
the ſteward ſits as Judge. The jury is directed to enquire after the d * * byes 
holders and free-holders, and to bring in their next heir, and alfo of the encroacmm* 100 
any tenant. Likewiſe here they make ordert and laws among themſelves, with * hold 


Fay 


for tranſgrefſors, payable to the Lord of the Manor, There are alſo Sheriff Courts, and 
Hundred Courts, held every month in all parts of England, where ſmall cauſes are de- 
termined, A Court of Conſcience has been long held in London, for recovery of ſmall 
ibts under forty ſhillings; there has been ſome erected in Weſtminſter, and other out- 
irts about London; as alſo in ſeveral towns in the country, and it is thought from 
. to time they will be erected elſewhere, The officers called bailiffs of the hundred, and 
ther bailiffs and ſerjeants, are appointed by the ſheriff to execute writs, to diſtrain goods, 
ind to ſummon to the county ſeſſions and aſſizes. 


Of Trade and Navigation. 


Navigation in this kingdom was formerly greatly neglected to what it is at preſent, not- 
vithitaading its vaſt advantage; for it enables the inhabitants of the country where it flou- 
rites to export what they have, and to import what they have not. While we were 
frangers to Navigation, our country was thin of people, becauſe we lived as it were upon 
the main Rock. We had, indeed, a few ſtaple commodities, and a very few manufactures, 
which were ſold to Foreigners at their own rates; but when Navigation began to flouriſh, 
and we had veſſels of our own, the face of affairs ſoon began to change; and we brought 
home the product of their countries at a ſmall expence, in compariſon to what they coſt us 
ue formerly : we likewiſe diſpoſed of our own commodities at much higher rates, 

At preſent a trade is carried on to the Turkiſh dominions and, the Levant, by the Turkey 
Company, and the commodities we ſend to thoſe parts are, lead, iron, broad-cloth, and long 
cells; not to mention French and Liſbon ſugars, as well as bullion, We take in return 
great quantities of raw filk, which ſerves foc making ſtockings, galloons, gold and filyer lace; 
and it is alſo proper for the warp of any kind of filk. We import alſo grogram, yarn, 
dying ſtuffs of various kinds, drugs, ſoap, leather, cotton, fruits, and oil, _ 

To Italy we carry tin, lead, pilchards, herrings, ſalmon, cod, and various kinds of Eaſt- 
India goods; beſides ſome of our own manufactures, ſuch as broad-cloth, long ells, bays, 
druggets, camblets, leather, and other things, We import from thence wine, oil, ſoap, 
olives, dying-ſtuffs, as well as filk, raw, thrown, and wrought. 

We ſend to Spain much the ſame kind of commodities as to Italy, many of which are 
exported from thence to their colonies in America, In return, we have oil, fruits, wool, 
indigo, cochineal, and other drugs; and in times of peace, gold and filver, in ſpecie or bullion, 
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OY The kingdom of Portugal takes from us almoſt all kinds of our commodities ; we take 
te from thence, wine, oil, ſalt, and fruits. 
In times of peace, we export to France tin, lead, corn, horn-plates, and great quantities 


of tobacco, beſides a little flannel ; and we receive from thence brandy, wine, linen, lace, 
and many other things ; there being a trade carried on by Smugglers, for which they con- 
vey to France gold, filver, and wool, to the great detriment of England. We ſend to Flanders, 
tm, lead, iron-wares, ſugar, tobacco, ſerges, flannels, and a few ſtuffs, for which we re- 
ceive fine laces, linen, tapes, inckles, and other goods of that kind. 

We ſend to Germany, tin, lead, tobacco, ſugar, ginger, woollen manufactures of every 
kind, as well as all ſorts of Eaſt-India goods, In return, we have from thence tin plates, 
linen, and ſeveral other things. 

With Denmark and Norway we have very little trade, except for a few coarſe woollen 
goods ; for which reaſon we are forced to pay for moſt things we have of them. We have 


ie, io a decaying trade with Sweden, for they buy little of us, and we purchaſe of them cop- 
4a per, iron, and naval ſtores, 

tub We ſend ta Ruſſia, tin, lead, coarſe cloths, long ells, worſted ſtuffs, and a great quantity of 
un tobacco; and we import from thence tallow, furs, iron, pot-aſhes, hemp, flax, linen, coarſe 
* Ruflia cloth, and leather ; this trade is carried on by a particular company, in a manner very 
el cal to this kingdom, 

To Holland we ſend almoft all ſorts of commodities, and manufactured goods, whether 
eur oun, or imported from abroad; and from thence we receive vaſt quantities of linen- 
j the uss, inkles, whale-fins, all ſorts of ſpices, and various kinds of dying ſtuffs, 
uſe i Ty African trade is of great advantage, for we nct only ſend many of our own and the 
jay | = adia manufactures, for the purchaſe of ſlaves, but we ſupply our ſeveral Plantations 
to the laſt; and we alſo have from thence gold duſt, red-wood, ivory, palm-oil, mala- 


2 kum ſeneca, and many other valuable commocities, 
e Eaſt- India trade is of very great conſequence to this nation, and there have been 


ging ot diſputes about it, relating to its advantage or diſadvantage ; however, it is certain 
nd. he 4 purchaſe their goods at a very low rate, which are ſold here extremely high. 

f co? for our own Plantations and Colonies abroad, every one is ſenſible of what vaſt advan- 
ent da ley are to England; for to all are ſent, more or leſs, linen, fill:s, India goods, wine, 


= her foreign productions; beſides cloth coarſe and fine, ſerges, ſtuffs, bays, hats, houſ- | 
goods, baberdaſhery, bills, nails, adzes, knives, and other iron ware; biſcuit, flour, 
Wacking » ſhoes, and, in ſhort, every thing elſe that is made or manufactured in England, 
| C- 


| ol 


The following ARTICLEs are inſerted here in eouſequents d 


their having, by Accident, been omitted in their proper Places, 


| 8 AINT 4 O HN (the Evangeliſt) was by birth a Galilean, by trade a Fiſherman, x 
was his father Zebedee, and his brother St. James; and from this occupation thej 
were both called to be Diſciples and Apoſtles of our Bleſſed Saviour. 

The Antients generally agree that he was, by far the youngeſt of all the Apoſtles, beinf 
little more than twenty years old when be was firſt called to that dignity, 

He is called the Diſciple whom *. in a particular manner loved : and this plainly a. 
pears, 1it, From his being admitted as one of the three Diſciples who were witneſſes to the 
more private paſſages of their Lord's life, 2dly, From his leaning on our Sayiour's boſom # 

the Paſchal Supper, which was the moſt honourable place next to him; and this was the 
reaſon why St. Peter made uſe of him as being moſt familiar with his Lord, to enquire 
whom he meant, when he ſaid one of them ſhould betray him. gdly, From our Lord 
committing the Bleſſed Virgin, his mother, to his care upon the Croſs; 

He wrote the Goſpel which goes by his name, in which the Divinity and Godhead of 
oor Saviour is clearly aſſerted, againſt the Gnoſticks, who began even in that early age to 
deny it. Hence, as fome have thought, he had beſtowed on him, by his Divine Maſter, 
together with his brother St, James, the name of Boanerges, i. e. ſons of Thunder; becauſe 
this Evangeliſt has delivered the Myſteries of the Goſpel in a ſublimer ſtrain than any df 
the other Evangeliſts. He wrote alſo three Epiſtles ; the 1ſt, Catholic, or General; the other 
two addreſſed to different perſons, which have always been very highly eſteemed in all 
ages of the Church, He is alſo, by almoſt all the antients, acknowledged to be the author 
of the Book of the Revelations, which he wrote while under baniſhment in the iſle of 
Patmos; whither he was ſent by the tyrant Domitian, who, as Tertullian writes, had before 
this commanded him, for his ftrift adherence to the Chriſtian faith, to be thrown into x 
cauldron of boiling or burning oil; but from this danger he was miraculouſly delivered, 
and lived to teturn, under the emperor Nerva, to Epheſus, where he died at the age of u 
hundred years, and was there buried, 

Sr. LUKE, (one ef the four Evangeliſts) a native, as is generally ſuppoſed, of Antioch, 
the metropolis of Syria, a place renowned for this one peculiar honour, that the Diſcipla 
of Jeſus were here firft called Chriſtians, He was, by profeſſion, as appears from the 
mention made of him by St. Paul, a phyſician, and ſome will have bim alſo to have been 
eminent for painting, but of this we have no accounts that can be depended upod, 

He became afterwards an itiſeparable companion and fellow-labourer of the Apoſtle of 
the Gentiles in the miniſtry; attending him in all his travels, accompanying him in hy 
dangerous voyage to Rome, and miniſtering to him in his neceſſities, 

There are different accounts concerning the countries where St, Luke afterwards 
the Goſpel ; ſome ſay, that leaving St. Paul at Rome he returned back into the Eaſt, al 
travelled through great part of it, preaching the Goſpel in Egypt, and the parts of Lydu 
where he converted many to Chriſtianity ; but others think he did not wholly leave % 
Paul till the Jatter had finiſhed his coutſe by martyrdom. Some again ſay, that he bet 
preached the Goſpel in Dalmatia and Galatia, then in Italy and Macedonia, and that wit 
great diligence and ſucceſs. The antients are not at all agreed either concerning the tims 
or place, or manner of his death; of all which ſuch various accounts are given, that 8 
would be tedious here to inſert them. He is univerſally acknowledged to have been tit 
author of the Goſpel that goes under his name, and of the book of the Acts of the Apob 

tles, both which he dedicates to Theophilus, whom ſome writers ſuppoſe to have been! 
perſon of ſome eminence, probably at Antioch, converted by St, Luke. 

SADDUCEES, an heretical ſect among the Jews, oppoſite both in principles and er 
thing elſe to the Phariſees. They were ſo called, ſay ſome, from SA Dock, the ſuppoſl 
founder of their ſect, or, according to others, from Sedeck, a word ſignifying Juſtice, [hey 
held the moſt impious tenets in religion. They denied the reſurtection of the dead, 10 

even, like the Epicureans, a future ſtate; affirming, as the others did, that the human ſod 
periſhed with the body. They utterly denied the exiſtence of angels, and of all {pint 
except of God, This dangerous and wicked hereſy, as many learned men think, was c 
fioned by their wilfully miſtaking the doctrine of their maſter Sochæus, who uſed to pr 
upon his diſciples the diſintereſted love of Virtue, infiſting that men ought to ſerve Gt 
not, as mercenary ſlaves do their maſter, through fear, and for their own advantage, but 
for his own ſake, and for tne pure love of Virtue, without any expeCtation of rews 
This doctrine, harmleſs in itſelf, led them to conclude, though falſely, that their wy 
Had abſolutely denied any ſtate of future rewards, In conſequence of their other ptince 
they denied likewiſe the Providence of God, or that he concerned himſelf in 25 * 
with the affairs of men. Theſe impious and stheiſtical principles rendered them joſtly ode 
to the people, How they could deny a Divine Providence is very unaccountable, = 
they received as inſpired writings the Pentatench or five books of Moſes, which 2e 
continued hiſtory ef che exerciſe of ſuch a divine iaterpeſtion in the Ats of . 
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m known languages, except the 


AAthiopie, in which it is the thir- 
f the five vowels, and has three different 


wen; as, father, rather: the ſlender @ is pe- 
liar to the Engliſhz and is to be found in 
lace, face, waſpe. When placed before nouns 
| the ſingular number, it denotes one, as 4 
2, i, e. one man; or ſignifies ſomething 
ndefinite, as, a man may paſs this way, that 
any man. Before a word beginning with 
vowel, we write an, as an ox, and hkewiſe 
fore an ö ſilent, as an herb; but when the 
is ſounded, we then write a, as 4 horſe, 
fere a participle it denotes ſome action not 
finiſhed, as I am @ walking. Formerly it 
$ 2 contraction of at. Sometimes it ſig- 
bes to, It has likewiſe a peculiar ſigniſi- 
don implying each; as, he gains a hundred 
mund 4 years, In abbreviations, with a 
poke over it thus [XI, it ſtands for 5000 
bong the Romans, Wich logicians, it de- 
ies an univerſal affirmative propoſition. 
ong merchants, if ſet alone after a bill of 
Range, it ſignifies accepted, and is uſed by 
e do diſtinguiſh their ſets of accompts in- 
kd of a figure; thus, A, B, C, are inſtead 
l, 2, 3. a, er aa, is uſed by phyſicians 
ad of anc, and fignifies that the propor- 
ms of the ingredients, to which it refers, 
o be equal, In abbreviations it ſtands 
eviſe for Artium, or Arts, as. A. B. artium 
eulureys, or bachelor of arts; when ap- 
8 b time, for anne: A. C, ante Chfiſtum, 
w* Chrift; A. MH. anno mundi, the year 
de werld, A. D. anno domini, the year 
wr Lord, Ain muſe, is that note which 
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The firſt letter of the alphabet in; or upon 


teenth, In our language it is one 
nds, The broad ſound z/ as, all, wall e the 
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the top, or 5th line in the baſk, 
ABP. is an N of Arcbbjſbep. _ 


names, is generally a contraction of aber, 
or abban, and ſhews that they either had an 
abbey, or ö i 
ABAFT 


z 


, 
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ABARTICULA'TION, S. [Lat.] a good 
conſtrution of the bones, whereby they are- 
apt to move eaſily and ftrongly; ſuch as 
is in the arms, hands, thighs, feet, &c. 
To ABA'SE, V. Act. [Fr.] to lower, bring 
down, or humble. CET 
ABA'SED, Adj. humbled ; brought down. 
In Heraldry, it means when the top of the 
vol or wings of an eagle are turned downwards 
towards the point of the ſhield, 

To ABA'SH, V. Act. [Dutch] to affect 
with ſudden ſhame, or confuſion; to daſh. 

The pailive is followed: by the particles at 

or . — 
o ABA'TE, V. Ac. [Fr.] to make or 
grow lefs; to diminiſh or decreaſe.-Theſe 


[ 


"$0322 the ad and 3d line in the treble ; 


words arenearly ſynonimous. To ebare implies 
B 8: 2 dex 
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AB, at the beginning of Englith Saxon. 
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| and point out ſome defect or ſtain in the 
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ſtance; decreaſe, a decay in moral Vrtue 5 


n A B B 
dacreaſe In amen; Ai, a waſte in fub- 
en, a contraction of 


 7ABA'TEMENT, S. in general, ſignifies 
the leſſening or diminiſhing ſomething, In 


aldry, it is ſomething added to a coat 


of arms, in order to leſſen its true dignity, 


character of the perſon who. bears it. In 
Law, it is the rejecting a fait, for ſome fault 
diſcovered, either in the matter or proceſs, 
upon which a plea in abatement is grounded ; 
and if the exception to the writ or declaration 
js proved, the plaint abates or ceaſes, and the 
pros muſt begin anew. Among Traders, it 
the ſame as rebate, or diſcount. 
. A 


190 were diſſolved, of cen 
2001, and 35,0001, yearly revenue, which, at 
a medium, amounted to 2,8 53,0001. per an- 
num ; an immenſe ſum in thoſe days! 
ABBOT, 8. [Sax.] the chief ruler of a 


"Th 
of 


 A'BRBOTS-BROMLEY, a town 
Staffordſhirez the fairs held there 
on Thurſday before Midlent-Sunday, 


May 22, and Avguſt for horſes and 
horned cattle, Diſtance London 


1 S | 
A'BBOTS-BURY, a market town in 


Dorſetſhire, 131 miles from London, 
The royalty of this town belongs to the 


family of Strangeways, who have a noble 
ſwannery here, a curioſity that invites 
abundance of . ſtrangers to go and ſee it. 
Thurſday is its market day; and on the 29th 
r an annual fair for ſheep 

A'BBY-HOLM, [abby-bom:] in Cum- 
berland; the fair is Oct. 29, for horſes 
and horned cattle; the market on Saturday. 
diſtance from London 295 miles. 2 
ABBY-MLroN, a town in Dor- 
ſethire ; has a fair on Tueſday after 
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commonly called the 


| 196 W. of London. 


To ABBRE'VIATE, v. A 
m, ſhorten, or reduce 8 p 
 ABBREVIA'TION, 8. a contraQig 
abridgement of a word or paſſage, by lus 
| or ſubſtituti 
marks or characters in 8 
a8 3 ment, {x d for pn, 
c. | ov 
| ABBRE'VIATURE, 8. the fane 
abbreviation z alſo, à mark made for f. 
ing; likewiſe a compendium, or abi 
"ABBU'TTALS, 8. fn in lay 
buttings or boundings of lands, berg 
what other lands they are bounded, 
To A:BDICATE, V. Ad. [Lat]v 
up right; to refign, = * 
 ABDICA'TION, 8. thr ad & 
— ABDOMEN, 8. 
„ 1 ai 
a . E 
belly, It contains the ſtomach, gib, 
ſpleen, bladder, and is within lin 
a membrane, called the peritonzum, 
To ABDU CE, V. Ad. La. ] vl 
a different part; to withdraw one 
part; de part 


ABE'D, Adv. from a for at, in hel 
ABER, 8] an- old Britiſh won, 
fyiog the fa a leſſer water into a 7 
of a brock into a river, and a river i 
ſeaz alſo the mouth of a river, from 
ſeveral rivers, and towns built at « 
their mouth, derive their names, u 
comway, Aberdeen, ny, Ar. 
ABERA'VON, a town of C 
in Wales, that had a market'which x1 
difufed. It is ſeated at the mouth of if 
Avon, 19 miles 8. W. of C; 


N 


| * ABERBRO'THIC, or ABERBROVE 
a ton of Scotland, in the ſhire ef 
ſeated on the river Tay. I had a mow 
which was demoliſhed at the time d 
Reformation; but then are yet m 
ruins to be ſeen, There are two dm 
one of which is half ruined, 1 


three quarters. * 
ABERDEEN, a maritime Pha? 

North of Scotland, divided inte bes 

the Old and the New. It u Pat 


* 
biſhop's ſee; is now \capita — . j 
and has an univ — Ac 
ſeverat famous men, It has 1 hn 1 
mouth ef the river Don, vd *. ne: 
Old Aberdeen, and another on 7 E 
that appertains to the New 95 il 


uly 25; from London g computed, or 124 
2 ö 


bridge of feven arches over 


WT 
1 mile N. E. of Edinburgh, and $8 


8. | 
rbb, a ſmall town in the 
Riding of Yorkſhire, noted for pin- 
lag; its fairs are the Iaſt Wedneſday in 
litto in May, ditto 1n October, Wed- 
' after St. Luke, and Oftober 18, for 
„ horned cattle, and ſheep; its market 
ry Wedneſday; 139 computed, and 185 
/--1 miles and one quarter frem London. 
MERFRAW, a town of North Wales, 


ile of Angleſey, formerly a place of 
LY the kings of North Wales 


ve then a palace here, Now reduced to 
village, though it has four fairs, on 
þ 7, Wednelday after Trinity Sunday, 
ber 23, and Dec. 11, all for cattle; and 
z miles from London, | 
BERGAVE'NNY, a large, populous 
in Monmouthſhire, noted for flannels, 
fairs are May 14, for lean cattle 
ſheep; firſt Tueſday after Trinity for 
\ 2nd woollen cloth; Sept. 25, for hogs, 
, and flannels; diſtant from London 
computed, and 144 meaſured miles, | 
BERGELY, a village of North Wales, 


216 miles from London. 


dwells in a 


* * 
222 
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ABIDER, 8. the perſon. that aides 6t 


A'BJECT, S. [Lat.] low, mean, beggarly 
us; 
ama 


Theſe words are ſynonimous. By 
derſtood that forlorn ſituation in life 


is voluntary, the latter involuntary; mean fig- 
nifies a man's readineſs to perform a dirty or il- 
licit action, whereas beggarly is more particularly 
expreſſive of a narrow, groveling ſpirit. * 

To ABJE'CT, V. A. to throw away. 
ABJE'CTION, S. meanneſs of mind 
ſervility ; baſeneſs. | 

A'BJECTLY, Adv. meanly, * 
ABILITY, S. [Sax.] capacity or power 
to do any thing. 
the knowledge of things; abiliry to their ap- 


[ Reation, The one is acquired by ftudy; the 
other by practice. When it has the plural 


number abilities, it ſignifies the faculties or 
powers of the mind, and then it is — — 
with ingenuity, cleverneſs, parts. ity re- 
lates — — the — of things ; — 
neſs to the manner of executing them; abiliq 
to the actual execution of them; and parts to 
the diſcernment, R 


miles from London, Its fairs are the firſt 


nbighſhire, that has four fairs, on | , 
| 2, the day before =y Thurſday, A'BINGDON, 2 corporation town, in 
| 20, and October , for cattle. | Berkſhire, 46 computed, and 56 meaſured 


BERGUTLLY, or ABERGE'RLECH, 
age of South Wales, in Carmarthen- 
with two fairs, on October 2 and 
der 27, for cattle, horſes, and pedlars 
It is 12 miles N. by E. of Carmarthen. 
BERISTWITH, a town in Cardigan 
| has a great market weekly on Monday: 
t from London 203 miles and a half. 
BERRANCE, S. [Lat.] a deviation 
the right way ; an error, - | 
BERRANT, [Part.] wandering from 
icht or known way, 
BERRA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
ung from the common tract. 
ö ABERUNCATE, v. AR. [Lat.] to 
up by the rwots, | 
PERWINGREGIN, TP. N.] a town in 
rronſire; its fairs are Aug. 18, Oct. 2 57 
9. 27, for cattle; diſtant 2 60 miles. 
ABE T, v. Ad. [Sax.] to puſſ 


22 


rd pan to ſupport him in his 
i oy connivance, encouragernent, or 
1.5 BETMENT, 8 1 

4 S. the act of abetting. 
4 DE TTOR, S. he that abets; the ſup- 


or encourager of another, 
ABHOR, V. AR. L 
XrMony ; to oath, 


[Lat.] to hate 


FF, MO RRR, 8. a hater, deteſter, 


? 


| ABIDE, V. N. [Sax.] to dwell in 
"move; to dwell; to bear 


HORRENCE, S. firuck with ab- 


Monday in Lent, June 20, September 19, 
December 11, for horſes and other cattle. 
Its market is on Monday, chiefly for barley 
and malt; and it has the right of chooſing 
one burgeſs. g J 

ABINTE STATE, Ad}. [Lat.] in the 
Civil Law, one who. dies without making 
his will. : 

To ABJU'RE, V. Act. [Lat.] to ſwear 

not to do ſome thing; to recant, or abnegate, 
a poſition upon oath. 
_ ABJURA'TION, S. the oath taken for 
renouncing, diſclaiming, and denying the 
Pretender to have any manner of right to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms. In our old 
cuſtoms, it implied a voluntary baniſhment of 
a man's felf from the kingdom for ever, 
which in ſome caſes was admitted for crimi- 
nals, inſtead of putting them to death, pro- 
vided could ſhelter themſelves in a 
church. Alſo the ſolemn recantation of ſame 
doctrine, as wicked and heretical, 4 

ABLACTA'TION, S. [Lat.] is what 

eners call grafting by approach. 


the ground about the roots of the trees 
an operation which the Gardeners call 6aring 
of trees I 
ABLA'TION, $, Lat. ] the act of taking 
away. , 
A'BLATIVE, S. in Latin grammar, is 
the ſixth caſe, and is — to th edative 3 
the latter expreſſing the action of giving, 
and the former that of taking away 


| power Tufficient, Metaphorically, great 
z powers 


brings himſelf into by iN conduct; by /ow, tha 
in which Providence has placed him: the firſt 


ity has more relation to 


ABLAQUEA'TION, 8. __ is opening 


A*BLF, Adj. [Sax, ] endued with, or having 
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w vip 
| joined with fer, it implies qualified. 
0 S. [Lat] a ſending | anknow 
A'BLEPSY, S. [Lat.] want of fight. 

* A'BLUENTS, S. [Lat.] with Phyſicians, 
are diluting medicines, or ſuch as diſ- 
ſolve and carry off acrimonious and ſti- 
mulating ſalts in any of the body, and 
BG ially in the and inteſtines, : 

ABLU'TION, S. [Lat.] fignifies the 
waking or purifying ſomething with water. 
A ceremony in uſe among the Ancients, 
and conſiſted in waſhing the body before ſacri- 
ficing, or _— their temples; and till 

practiſed by the Mahometans. In the church 
Is Rome, a ſmall quantity of wine and water, 
-which the Commugicants formerly took to 
-wath down, and promote the digeſtion of the 
hoſt. Among Chemiſts and Apothecaries, it 
Is uſed for waſhing away the ſuperabundant 
Talts of any body; an operation they call Edul- 
<oration. See tbe word. Phyſicians uſe it 
For waſhing the external parts of the body by 


baths ; or by cleanſing the bowels with thin 


diluti liquids. 
" ABNEGA: TION, S. [Lat.] denial, renun- 
ion. 
'. ABNODA'TION, „ S. [Lat] in Gar- 
dening, the pruning, paring, or cutting away 
Knobs, knots, or any other excreſcences from 


ABO'ARD, Adv. [Fr.] in a ſhip. 

ABO DE, S. place of reſidence ; continu- 
ance in a place, 

ABO DEMENT, S. a 
of ſomething future. 
: ABO'LISH, V. Act. [ Lat.] to repeal, de- 
ſtroy, extinguiſh, and utterly eraſe any thing, 
$ that no part of it remain, ' 
« ABOLITION, 8. [Lat.] iv Lay, de- 
notes the repealing any law or ſtatute; alfo 
the ibiting ſome cuſtom, uſage, or ce- 
remony, that had been long eſtabliſhed, Some- S 
times it ſigniſies the leave granted by the king, 
or judge, to a criminal accuſer to forbear any 
Farther proſecution. -' Alſo, for the remiſſion 
of a crime; and for cancelling or diſcharging 
a public debt. 


ſecret anticipation 


ABO'MINABLE, Agi. [Lat.] that excites' 


— joined wich averſion and deteſtation. 

In converſation, this term is uſed to convey 

an idea of ſomething ſuperlative, 

* ABO'MINABLENESS, S. the guality 

which renders ahy thing odious. 

-» ABO'MINABLY, Adv. extremely, ſuper- 
latively, in an ill ſenſe, and a word 'of low 

language. 

To ABO'MINATE, V. AR, to abhor, 

deteſt, or have any exireme averſion to. 
ABOMINA'TION, S. an obje& caufing 

extreme averſion, When uſed with the 

auxiliary verb to have, followed by the 
articlg ix, to reckon, cr look upon as en 


* * 4 * . 


bi Ye * 


8 of deteſtation, 


A8 0 


RI'GIN 8. 
ED of er the x 


ABO'RTION, 8. 

or the excluſion of a 25 
before the due time 
tional animals, j VI. is t 


their young. * 
wherein the cauſe ig 


from the 
e 


ABO RTIVE, Adi. Lat. that 
who, >; forth ea 5 a] 0 ßer 1 
any thing or deſign which miſcaniy, þ 
trated, or comes to nothing, 

ABO'RTIVELY, Adv. born before 


time; „ untimely, 

50 W, Prep, [Sax.] higher n f. 
or poſition z befere nouns of time, it de 
more, or longer than, Figurativeh, it 
nifies ſuperiority, or higher in rank, pow 
excellence ; likewiſe beyond, —＋ 
ABO'VE, Adv. [this is Gſtinguſhed 
the prep. by the manner in which it 
becauſe that is followed by nouns, hut ths 
not; and has a relation not to the i 


which precede, * thoſe 2 * g 
higher place; a Cs 
In alluſion to the od of writing anc 


on ſcrolls, it denotes before, 
To ABOUND, v. Neuf. [Lat] u 
uſed with particles in, of wejth, to 
an exceſſive great number, or quantity of 
thing; when uſed without the 1 
increaſe prodigiouſly, to be in great gue 
plenty, or exceſs, 
ABOU'T, Prep. when applied to tme 
place, it denotes near or within na 
— when uſed before words implying mes 
Its moſt fimple acceptation is that of 1 
8 or encircling, according 0 
on, from whence it is derived. f 
— annexed, or a to a jt 
as cloaths, &c. concerning, of, yelating u 
ABOU'T, Ady. ip circumference, @« 
paſs, „ Tyro yards about.” Neg. 9 „ 
Figurativęly, the longeſt way, int 
to the ſhorteſt, alluding ta the ata 
tween the circumference and diameter & 
circle, When joined with go, it kene 
place to place, or 3 Where. © fe 
about doing good. When 25 
other verbs, it implie \ that the 
thing med will — happen ; ah, © bl 
to echt. When following the verb 
denotes being engaged, of. 
« What are you about #” oak 
ABOU'T, Adv. [2 bout, to 22 2 
a pl by penile * j, e. Ws 
brought apout is purpoſeg; 
colieiſhed them, When joined with 
imphes the thing arrived at a cert 


(pointy © « 


Ws Ne 


ABS 


N ined with go, it inphes 
inn. Nan 
. In famihar diſ- 


about a man; i. e. 


4. 


on, or defign : 
| me?” Jain m, 19 
iſe, we lay, © to come 


| 


-carnyent him. 4 
To ABRADE, v. Ad. N 
rafte by degrees. | : 
An AST, Adv. . fide by ſide; in 
, poſition that the Hay ae 
inſt the ſame line, 1 

BRIDGE, V. Ad. [Fr.] to ſhorten 
To A . 
words, ſo as to retain the ſubſtance z 
thing in fewer words; Figu- 
expreſs 2 thing 

meh, to diminiſh, leſſen, or cut ſhort, 
lowed by the particles fram or of, to 
ABRIDGEMENT, 8. Ur.] the con- 
Gon of a larger work into fewer words, 
xd leſs compaſs; a leſſening, or diminution, 
2 ſecondary ſenſe. b : 

ARO ACH, Adv. running out, in al- 
fon to liquor which is broached or tap- 

to de in ſuch a poſition that the liquor 
veafl run out. Figuratively, to undertake 
ith a ſure proſpect of ſucceſs, 

ARO Ab, Adv. [Sax] without con- 
dement, at large, out of the houſe, in a 
reign country; in all directions; from 
ithout, in oppoſition to within. 

To A'BROGATE, V. AR, t.] to 
e away from a law its force; to 
veal; to diſannul; to aboliſh ; to revoke. 
Brat, and repeal are terms rather to be 
ed with reſpect to laws; aboliſÞ with 
rd to customs; diſannu! and revoke, to 
rate contracts. 
ABROGA'TION, S. the act of repealing, 

the repeal of a law, uſed in oppoſition 
geen; diſtinguiſhed from derogation, 
hich implies the annulling only part of 
law; from ſubrogation, which denotes the 
ung a clauſe; from adrogation, which 
plies the limiting or reſtraining it; from 
penſation, which ſets it afide, only in a 
articular inſtance; and from antjquation, 

— - — refuſing to paſs a law. 

DRU PT, Part. or Adj, t. craggy 
oxen ; ſudden, — — — t - 
mary preparations; unconnected, when 
— - —_ | 

/PTION, S. f i 
tpar2tion, CY Le] breaking oft, 


ABRUPTLY, Adv, in: ha | 

ade manner. e e, 
ABAUPTNESS, 8. a haſty, v 

| manner; ſuddenneis, the we 
-nzrdnels, ruggedneſs, craggineſs, * 

ABSCESS, 8. [Lat.] a critical dif- 
* humour, which collects itſelf ſo 

43” m a tumour, or ſwelling, and break 

- = the veſſels, if not diſcuſſed ; the 
* thus collected is ſometimes included in 
er ag, and appears curdy; and is then 


ABS 


of one ſpecies of fever into another; as-an 

intermittent into a continual; and ſometimes 

they ſubſtitute it for any critical evacuation. 
To ABSCI'ND, V. Act. [Lat.] to cut 


off. Not often uſed. 


ABSCTI'SSION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
cutting off; the ſtate of being cut off. 
To ABSCO ND, V. N. [Lat.] to keep 
the pablicy to hide; applied to. ale wks 
licz to hide: applied to *. 
fly — the commerce of . mankind, to 
eſcape the law, whether on account of debt, 
or criminal actions. . | 
ABSENCE, S. [Lat.] diftance, which 
renders a perſon incapable of ſeeing and con- 
verſing with another; uſed in oppoſition to 
preſence ; figuratively, inattention to the pre- 
ſent object; becauſe a perſon in that ftate 
reſembles one who is diſtant, It is uſed with 
the particle from, which limits its figni- 
fication, 

A'BSENT, Adj, [Lat.] at a diftance 
from, out of the Gght and hearing of a perſon, 
Figuratively, inattentiye to, or regazdleſs of 
ſomething preſeat, 

To ABSE'NT, v. Ad., to withdraw, or 
decline the preſence of a perſon, or thing. 

ABSENTEE, S. in law, he that is abſent 
from his ſtation, or country; moſt generally 
applied to the Iriſh re | 

ABSINTHIUM, 8. wormwood, There 
are 33 ſpecies of this plant; but that uſed in 
phyſic is the abſinthium vulgare majus of 
Bauhine, or common wormwodd : the leaves 
and flowers have a very bitter taſte, and a 
very ſtrong ſmell. The virtues of this herb, 
according to Boerhaave, are i 3 as 
curing all dropſies not attended with a rupture 
of the viſcera; a conſerve made of the tender 
tops of the leaves is of great ſervice to perſons 
labouring under a languor; and an infuſion of 
them in wine is very good for the worms. 

To ABSO'LVE, V. A. [Lat.] to ac- 
quit of a crime; to free from an engage- 
ment, or promiſe; to pardon, in alluſion to 
the ab ſalution of a prieſt; to perfect, accom- 
pliſh, or complete, applied to time. 

ABSOLUTE, Adj. [Lat.] perfect, com- 
plete, without conditions: independent, with- 
out relation: without reſtraint, or limitation. 

— 2 as completely; with- 
out relation; without limits or dependance. 

ABSOLU”TION, S. [Lat.] in common 
law, a full acquittal of à perſon, by ſome 
final ſentence; a temporal diſcharge from 
ſome farther attendance upon a meſne proceſs : 


in ecclefiaftical Jaw, a juridical act, whereby a 


prieſt prononnces a pardon for fins to ſuch as, 
upon confeſſion, ſeem to have the neceſſary 
qualifications. Abſolutions from Rome are 
high treaſon, by Stat. 23 Eliz. - g 
A'BSONANT, Part. [Lat.] ſounding 
harſhly, Figuratively, contrary to reaſon, ab- 


Me in e tumour. Hip tes and 


r s this word, abſceſs, for the change 
p-3 * Bt: 


ſurd, foreign to the purpoſe. 
To ABSORB, V. AG. Lereter. ab ſarbed, 
EL A 


' 
k 
| 
| 
| 


dicines which 
. whether ap 


- to the circulating blood, * 0 
To ABS TA IN, V. Newt. ] to for- 
bear, to refrain from,. or any grati- 
Hcation. 1 f 
©  ABSTE'MIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] temperate 


In the enjoyment of ſenſual gratiſications. 
ed 
- writers, 


wich a cleanſing quality: uſed fu 


+ © ABSTRACT, Part. [Lat ] ſeparated from 


| To. Abſtraf# mathematics, thoſe branches 
hich con 


! 


— — 
* 


AB'S 


to-ſuck up. ; 

O'RBENT, S. [Lat.] in phyfic, me- 
dry up redundant humours, 
| applied. internally or emernahy; 
"likewiſe the lacteals, which adſorb the chy le; 

the cutaneous veſſels, which admit the water 
in beths or fotnentationg; or thoſe veſſels 

which open into the cavities of the body, and 
 Imbiding the extravaſated juices, convey them 


Tn abſorpt, from elf rr Brol? fate, in alli, u the bah 


Fi ively, the cauſe of erance, Some 
times Ty fobftamtively, for thoſe ho 
iſe the virtue of temperance. Kot: 
ABSTE'MIOUSNESS; S. the quality of 
being temperate, or declining the gratifyi 
of our ſenſual appetites. 55, 
* ABSTE'MIOUSLY, Adv. temperately ; 
ſoberly. © 
To ABSTE'RGE, V. AR. ] to wipe 
clean, to cleanſe: uſed moſtly by medical 


ABSTE'RGENT, Adj. [Le] endued, 
{fantively 
in medicine, it fighifies medicines which 
'abrade and wipe away ſuch mucous particles as 
they meet with: their moſt uſual name is that 
of Der .___ | 
A'BSTINENCE, S. [Lat.] in a general 
ſenſe, the refraining Fell un lg to which 
we have a propenſity: uſed with the particle: 
In a more limited ſenſe, faſting, or 
che forbearance of neceſſary food: diſtinguiſhed 
from temperance, as that implies a moderate 
'uſe of food, but this a 
for a time, Et | 
To ABSTRA'CT, V. AQ. [Lat.] to take 
One thing from another. Figuratively, to 
fTeparate, followed by the particle from: uſed 
abſolutely, the exerciſe of the faculty of the! 
mind, named abſtraction; or ſeparating ideas 
from one another, When applied to writings, 
to reduce their ſubſtance to leſs compaſs. | 


ſomething elſe ; generally applied to the 
operations of the mind. tract terms, are 
thoſe which fignify the mode or quality of 
a being without any regard to the ſubjoct in 
which it inheres : it is uſed with the particle 
ſider the quantity, without reftric-! 

tion to any particular ſpecies of it. Alftract 
numbert are afſemblages of units, confidered in 
themſelves, without being applied to any ſub- 
: 
A'BSTRACT, S. a compendious vier 
of a treatiſe, more ſuperficial than an abridg- 
ment. 2 applied to perſons, thoſe 

all t 


avoiding of it, ſeal, 


AB U 


ee. N 
ABSTRA'CTED, Part, ſeparated, ref; 
or abſtruſe: a diſpoſition of mind, view 
a perſon is inattentive to big 
8 preſent. 
TRAC * 8. m 
ration or faculty the a, = 
we ſeparate things that are in themſche,j 
ſeparable, in order to confider them a 
independent one of another; whereas pre 
ſeparates things diſtinct in themſelves, in on 
to prevent the confuſion which ariſes frag 
jumble of ideas. Sometimes it is uſed for the 
exerciſe of this faculty. The fate of hen 
inattentive to external objecta, or abſence 
mind. In Pharmacy, the drawing of, 
exhaling a menſtruum from ihe ſabjeR it u 
intended to reſolve. 


ABSTRA'CTLY, Adv. fp, wh 


rately. | 

STRU'SE, Adj. [Lat.] obſcure, dn 
not eaſy to be underſtood; hidden, 
far removed from the common apprehenke 
or ways af conceivi 


ABSTRU'SELY, , Adv, obſouth, 


DEE TRU'SEN ESS, or ABSTRU'S 
S. difficulty, darkneſs, obſcurity, har 
be underſtood, or com 
ABSU'RD, Adj. 2 rree: 
| or that th rt 
or contrary to, | 
aa of men.  2dly, 
contrary to reafon, | 
SU'RDNESS, or ABSU'RDITY a 
[Lat. I a contradiction to common ſenſe; a 
inconſiſtence with reaſon, 
ABSU*RDLY, Adv. 


onably. 

ABU'NDANCE, S. [Lat.] 1. great pint 
2. 2 great many, vaſt numbers: 45, | 
of people. 3. 2 great quant. + * 


than ſufficient. | 82 

ABU'NDANT, Agj. i | 
uberant, numerous, well with, repie 
or abounding, 


ABU'NDANTLY, Adv, amply; Eber 
To ABUSE, [abeaze] V. AG. [lat]! 
To make a-had uſe of. 2. To impoſe wh 
or deceive. 3. To affront, of treat rude, 
ABU'SE, S. 1ſt, the ill or 1mprope 
of a thing. 2. A _ practice 2 
cuſtom, 3. Unjuſt cenſure, 4. 
COD ither with or without violence. | 
ABU'SER, [abeizer] S. the 
makes an ill uſe of any thing. "4 
ſeducer, raviſher; one ny y 
reproachful language, or ig gut) 
towards another. | 
„ ABU'SIVE, Adj. [Lat.] infoleay, ofenl 
injurious. ; * 
7A BU'SIVENTESS, 8. the uſe of 
exerciſy of rv 


who comprehend qualities, good or 
bad, to be found in the ſpecies, An 40- 


ful language; or the © 


ACA 
«VELY, Adi, ceproachfully. .— _| 
AT, or 480 TT, V. N. [Fr.] 
bound, or border pon an- 


8. that which abuts or 


ABU — T, 
. er. ; 
ur $, [Gr.] 1. A bottomleſs pit or 
er any prodigious deep where no bottom 
\ be found, or is ſuppcſed to have no bot- 
ur 2 hal unfathornable depth of waters. 
[a a figurative ſenſe, that in which any | 
ns is loſt, 3. The vaſt collection of wa- 
ſuppoſed to be incloſed in the bowels of 
earth, 4. Among divines, it 'is often 


u is fertile in many places, and the air is 
xy hot, except in the rainy ſeaſon, when it 
yery temperate, For four months in 
there are greater rains fall than perhaps 
any other part of the world, which occaſion 
ſxelling of the river Nile, that has its 
in this country, It contains mines of 
forts of metal except tin; but the inhabi- 
m make no great advantage thereof. The 
perct, or king, is called Negus; and he has 
en commonly taken for Preſter John, His 
tthority is ablolute and he often dwells with 
* whole court in tents, The inhabitants 
black, or very near it; but they are not ſo 
ly as the negroes, Their religion is a min- 
re of Chrifhanity and Judaiſm, The habit 
perſons of quality is a Glken veſt, with a 
pe of ſcarf; but the common people wear 
thing but a pair of drawers, | 
AC, AK, or AKE, at the beginning or 
| of a name of a town or place is the Saxon 
rd ac, which fignifies an oak; as Acton 
4 much as to ſay oak-town, and Aufftin's 
„ Auſtin's oak; and as for the names of 
mens of the ſame form,, they are for the 


2 1 atchievement chere. 

KA cl, in botany, Egyptian thorn, or 
nding dean tree, The "racks filed Vera, 
c. true, is the tree from whoſe branches 
putes the Gum Arabic, and from whence the 
- ow, or juice of Acacia, is drawn 
ACADEMIC, ACADE'MICK, S. in a 
e lenſe, ſignifies a member of an univerſity 


ACADE'MIC, or ACADE'MICK, Adi. 
10 belonging to the academy, Re 

ADIMICIAN, or ACADE'MIAN, 
— uſed for members of modern 
2 c inſtituted ſocieties of learned 


A'C 22 
Aru, 8. [Lat] It was originally 


pull * planted wich treꝛs at Athens, 
"um one Academus, who preſented 


Gilcoveries already made in the 


|&e. It is alſo uſed for a 


ACE 


further improvement. It is ſametimes uſed 
for a college, or univerſity; à place where. 
perſons are taught the liberal arts and ſciences, 
ſo uſed for a particular fociety of 
ingenions perſons, eſtabliſhed for the improve- 


| ment of learning, Ce, and for à ſort of col- 


legiate ſchool, or ſeminary, where young per- 
ſons. are*infiruſted, in a private: way, in the 
5 = and ſciences > : 2 
ACA DIL, 8. or 72 one 
the Britiſh ha in LE merica, fitu- 
ated between 41 and 5x degrees of North 
latitude, and between 83 and 70 of 
Weſt longitude, It is bounded by | 
St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean on the 
eaſt, and by the bay of Fundy, and the ſeas of 
Acadia on the ſouth, and by Canada and New 
England on the weſt, The French ceded it 


the to the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, who 


have planted a colony there. It is a very 
fruitful country, and affords plenty of game. 

To ACCE'DE, V. N. [Lat.] to come to, 
to draw near to, to enter into, or to add 
one's ſelf to ſomething already ſuppoſed ta 
take place. | : 

To ACCE'LERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
haſten, to quicken, to fpux ou with - 
added motion and expeditiog. 
| , ACCELERA'TION, S. the act of quick- 
ening motion, &c. 
continual encreaſe of velocity in any heavy 
bodies, tending towards the center of the 
earth by the force of gravity. With the 
anticat aſtronomers, - a term uſed in reſpect 
to the fixed ſtars, which ſignified the diffe- 
rence between the revolution of the primum 
mobile and the ſolar revolution; it was com- 
puted at 3 nfinutes and 56 ſeconds. 

To ACCE'ND, [Lat.] to ſet on fire. 

ACCE'NSION,. S. in Philoſophy, the 


kineling or fetting any natural body on, 


ot part derived from the places of their | fire. | 
| A'CCENT, s. [Lat.} the riſing or fal- 


ling of the voice, a tone and manner of pro- 
nunciation, contracted from the country in 
which a perſon was bred, or reſided a con- 
ſiderable time. With Khetoricians, a tone or 
modulation of the voice, uſed ſometimes to 
denote the intention of the ſpeaker, with re- 
gard to energy or ferce, and expreſſive of the 
ſentiments and paſſions. Grave Accent, is 
this mark () over a vawel, to ſhew that a. 
voice is to be depreſſed. Acute Accent, 1s 
this mark () over a vowel, to ſhew that the 
voice is to be raiſed. © Circamflex Accent, is, 
this mark (©) over a vowel in Greek, and 
points out a kind of undulation in the voice," 
The Long Accent, ſhews that the voice is 
to dwell upon the vawel, and is expreſſed 
thus (). The Short Accent, [in Grammar]. 
ſhews that the time of pronouncing-ought to 
be ſhort, and is marked thus (. In Muſic, 


* = where learned men met to confer it is à certain undulation or warbling of the 


o ty experiments for their 


voice, to expreſs the paſſions either naturally 
or artificially, 1 1 3 
| 0 


river 


With Philoſophers, a 


ts ——_—__ __——— 


v— — —— — 
— 


- It mentions, 


- 3 # —_ 
— 2 — Is.  - . _. 
- 
. 


Acc 


To ACCENT, V. A. [Lat.] 8 
With an accent. 2. To proftiounce with regard 
to the accents, 

To ACCENTUATE, v. A. [Fr.] to 
place the proper accents. in reading, ſpeak- 
ing, or writing, on the vowels or ſyllables 
ef any word. | 

ACCENTUA'TION, S. a ncing 
or marking a word, be 620 Jos ſtreſs 
of the voice upon the right vowel or 
Hllable, 

To ACCEPT, V. A. [Lat.] to receive 
favourably or kindly, to take with par- 
ticular” approbation, either with or without 
the particle of. 

ACCEPTABLE, a [Lat.] that may 
3 or ki received, agree- 

ACCE'PTABLY, Adv. in an acceptable 
manner, 2385 | 

ACCEPTANCE, 8. an .or 
receiving favourably or kindly; ſometimes 


the meaning or manner of taking a word, 


with the accent promiſcuouſly on the firſt 
or ſecond ſyllable, In Law, it is the tacit 
agreement to ſome act done by another before, 
which might have been avoided, if ſuch 
agreement or acceptance had not been made. 
In Commerce, it is the ſubſcribing or figning 
an inland bill of exchange, which makes the 
perſon debtor for the ſum of its contents, and 
obliges him to diſcharge it at the time which 


ACCEPTA'TION, - [Fr.] 1. The re- 
ceived ing of a word, or the ſenſe in 
which it is uſually taken, ' 2, Reception 
of any perſon or thing, either agreeably 
or not, 3. Particular regard as to accept- 
ableneſs and manner of reception. 

ACCE'PTER, S. in Commerce, the perſon 
who accepts a bill by ſigning it, and therefore 
obliges himſelf to pay the contents when 
due. 

A'CCESS, 8. [Lat.] 1, Admittance, ap- 
proach or paſſage to a place or perſon, 
2. Licence or means to approach any thing. 
3- Acceſſion to any thing, additional in- 
creaſe. 4. The return, or fit of an ague or 
other diſtemper. 

ACCE'SSIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] that may 
be approached, reached, or come to, It 1s 
uſed with the 
Acceſſible. Height, is either that which may 
be meaſured mechanically, by applying a 
meaſure to it; or elſe it is a height whoſe baſe 
can be a ed to, and from thence a 
length meafured on the ground. 

ACCE'SSION, s. [Lat.] 1. Addition or 
Increaſe; the act whereby a thing is ſuper- 
added to another; joining one's ſelf to any 
thing elſe. 2. Coming to, as the com- 
ing of a king to the 2 In Phyfic, the 


ing of a 


| 


particle to before the object. ready 


| e | ' | 1. 
de. deperids o u W 5 
parated from it; as if tiles be wy „ 
an houſe to be laid on again; 
an accyſſery, if the houſe be W b. fl. 
Statute, a perſon who adviſes 
conceals an offender, guilty of felow 1 
ſtatute. In Common Law, a perſon pu o 
felony, though not principally, as br 14; 
command, conces!ment z and this =o 
_ ——— the fact. 
"CCIDENCE, 8. [Lat.] a li 
containing the firſt 121 * 1 
tongus. | | 


A'CCIDENT, 8. 
chance; a contingent ng, 2 


owledge or deſtination of it in the woot 
that produced it, or to whom it happens, 4 
thing is alſo frequently ſtiled an accidex is 
reference to its cauſe, cr at leaſt to our kh 
dedge of it, and by this an effect either cy 
ally produced, or which appears to have bet 
ſo to us, is commonly underſtood, In Cn 
mar, the erty of words, ſuch as thi 
divifion into ſubſtantives and adjeRtives, thei 
atone > Þ caſes, numbers, and genden 
nouns; conjugations, moods, 
numbers, nerfiins; Ws. of verbs, * 
it is an effect which is not imme- 
diately from the firſt cauſe, but by ſome other 
intervening incidents, and is an tothe 
word Symptom. Among the Loyicians, whats 
ever does not belong to the being or eſſence 
a thing, as a man's cloaths, money, &. 
called accidents; alſo fuch qualities at x 
changeable, ab red in cloth, becauſe that 
purely as cloth, it might have been, and m 
till, de brown, black, Cc. In Henliq 
accidents are the 33 points in the el 
cutcheon; and with the Aftrologers, the ma 
extraordinary circumſtances that have occured 
in the courſe of a perſon's life, 3 
ACCIDE'NTAL, Adi. [Lat.] peng 
to accidents, happening by chance; fometinel 
it denotes any thing adventitious. This 
is unuſual, | 
ACCIDE'NTALLY, Adv. caſually; 
tuĩtouſſy. | 

ACCIDIOUS, Adj. ſothfal, 
ACCIDITY, s. [Lat.} ft 
acci Nor, Adj, [Lat.] girded, preput 


ACCIPIENT, Part, [Lat,) 1. Rec 
2, A Receiver, ml 
ACCLAMA'TION, s. [Lat.] 4 bo 


for joy; expreſſivg applauſe, eſteem, or 
robation. | 
ACCLFVITY, 8. [L.] the aſcent 
a hill; and among Geometers, the ſlope | 
a line or plane inclining de Jo 


upwards, | , 
FACCLYVOUS, Adj. [Lat.] fü 


wards with a flope. ous" | 
To ACCLO'Y, V, A. 1. To 5 


paroxyſm. 
A'CCESSORY or A'CCESSARY, S. [in 
Civil Law} any thing that of right belongs: 


or overſill. 2. To furfeit ot fu 7 


\ 4 


00 ob AL E, Adj." [Lat.] that 
ich may be fitted to er thing, 
its primary fignificationz in its ſe- 
A that which may be reconciled to, 
ent with, or may de applied to, 
Acc MMODATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
4 or furniſh with conveniences ; to 
compoſe, make up, or adjuſt a 
ter in diſpute; to adapt, fit, or apply 
matter or thing to 2nother, With Geo- 
wricians, to adapt or fit a line or figure into 
icke, Sc. according as the conditions of 
tion or problem require. 


1 with the partjele for, it denotes con- 
ent or proper; with the particle to, 
implies ſuitable, ; 


CCOMMODATELY, Adv. ſuitably ; 


ACCOMMODATION, 8. Lat. ] 1. 2 
i, fitting, adjuſting, Sc. 2. The 
3 patting an end to a difference, 
reel, Cc. 3. Convenience. 


thing to another by way of ornament, 
Heraldry, the mantlings, ſupporters, 
„ ia Muſic, the inſtrumental part 
ing or moving, while the voice is 


png. 

To ACCO'MPANY, V. A. [Fr.] 1. 
or come with, to wait on, to keep 
n with, 2. To join or unite 
b. To accompany a Voice, i. e. to play to 
vith proper inſtruments, 

ACCO'MPLICE, S. [Fr.] one who has 
and in a matter, or who is privy to the 
he crime er deſign with another. 

To ACCO'MPLISH, V. A. [Fr.] 1 
) perform, finiſh, or fulfil, 2. To ex- 
Ke or bring a matter or thing to per- 
Kon, 3. To complete a period of time. 
To obtain or acquire, A perſon well ac- 
10 one who has extraordinary parts, 
ws aquired great accompliſhments in 


ming. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, S8. the perfect- 


7 Matter or thing entirely or completely, 
n Kquirement in learning, arts, ſci- 

5 Of good behaviour. 
C MPT, [pronounced ant, [Fr.] 
"Mutations made arithmetica y. In 
dure, al thoſe books in which merchants 
= traders regiſter their tranfMions. 
= a«cmprs are thoſe which are kept 
- entey. Accompt in Company, is be- 
o merchants or traders, wherein the 


co MODA TE, Adj. [Lat.] when 


Aee 

tranſactions relative to their partnerſhip are re- 
either at ſome banker's or the Bank, by traders, 
as running caſh, to be employed in the pay- 
ment of bills. Atcompt of Sales, is an infor- 
mation given by one merchant to another, or 
by a factor to his principal, of the diſpoſal, net 
proceeds, &c, of goods ſent for the proper 
account of the ſender or ſenders who con- 
figned the ſame, 

ACCO'MPTANT, [ akoointant] [Fr.] one 
who is not only well ſkilled in caſting up 
accompts, but in book-keeping. 

ACCO'MPTANTSHIP, [ akeintantfbip] 
S, the qualifications neceſſary for an accompt- 


ant, 

Acco RD, S. [Fr.] 1. Agreement or 
compact. 2. Agreement of mind. 3. Mu- 
tual harmony or ſymmetry. 4. Self- motion; 
as, © It opened of its own accord,” In 
Common Law, agreement between ſeveral 
perſons or parties to make ſatisfaction for an 
affront or treſpaſs committed one againſt 


mixture, and relation of two ſounds, of which 
the one 1s grave, and the other acute, 

To ACCORD, V. N. [Fr.] to agree, to 
hang together, Actively it implies, 1. To 
tune two or more inſtruments, ſo as they 
ſhall ſound the ſame. note when touched 
by the hand or bow, 2, To harmonize, 


ACCO'MPANIMENT, S. the adding of ACCORDANCE, S. friendſhip, confor- 


mity, confiſtence, or agreement with, 
ACCORDING, Prep. 1. Agreeable to, 

in proportion. 2. With regard to, 
ACCORDINGLY, Adv. conformable, or 

conſiſtent with. In the beginning of a 


implies a deduction from it. 
ACCO'RPORATED, Part. [Lat.] joined 
or put to, embodied. 
To ACCO'ST, V. A. [Fr.] to make or 
come up to a perſon, and ſpeak to him. 
ACCO'UNT, S. 1. A computation of 
the number of. certain things; a reckor - 


ing. 2. The total or reſult of compu- 


tation. 3. Eſtimation or value, 4. Rank, 
dignity, or diſtinction. 5. Regard, conſide- 
ration, for the ſake of: as, © Sempronius 
gives no thanks on this account.” 6. Reaſon 
or cauſe, 7. Narrative or relation. 8. Op- 
nion or belief, 9. Review or examinatior . 
10. Explanation, or aſſignment of cauſes. 
11. The reaſons of any thing collected. 12. 


þ ending, fulfilling, or atchieving of | Profit, gain, or advantage. In a Law Senſe, 


a particular detail or enumeration delivered to 
a court or judge, &c, of what a man has re- 
ceived or expended for another, in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs. Alſo, in Common 
Law, a writ or action that lies againſt a man, 
who by his office is obliged to give an account 
to another (as a bailiff to his maſter,) and re- 
fuſes to do it. Upon no Arcount, or by ro 
means. Upon all Accounts, 1, By all means, 


2. In every reſpect. 
C To. 


ziſtered. Accompt in Band, is a fund depoſited | 


another, In Muſic, it is the production, 


ſentence it refers to what went before, and 


— — 


' 
| | 
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| valued, Laſtly, to be imputed. 


trements. : 


another, ſo as to augment it. Wich 


plied to the increaſe of ſuch bodies as are 


do gather or amaſs together in great quan- 


S 


To. ACCOUNT, v. Ad. to 


:COU'NT to 3. 
in the | paſſive voice, to be reckoned or 
. eſteemed. With the particle for, it denotes 


to explain, by aſſigning the cauſes and rea- 
ſons. With the particle te, it implies to be 
Carnes, applied, appropriated, or aſſigned to. 
With the particle of, to eſtimate, or to be 
' ACCOUNTABLE, Adj. liable to give an 
account, anſwerable, 
Acco NTANT, S. in Law, a perſon 
who is obliged to render an account to 
another, Accountant General, is an officer 
belonging to the court of chancery, appointed 
by Parliament to receiye all money lodged in 
court, and convey it to the Bank of England. 
To ACCQUPLE, V. A. [Fr,] to link or 
in together. "4 
To ACCOU'TRE, V. A. [Fr.] to dreſs, 
attire, trim, eſpecially with warhke accou- 


Acco rTREMENT, S. 1. Dreſs. 2. 
Equipage, furniture, or habiliments of war. 
3. Ornaments, 

* ACCKE'TION, S. [Lat.] ing to 
Naturalifts, an addition of matter to any 
body externally; but it is frequently ap- 


without life; and it is alſo called appoſition, 
or juxta-appoſition, With Civilians, a vacant 
p:rtion, joined with grounds poſſeſſed by 
another, 
ACCRE'TIVE, S. [Lat.] that by which 
rh is increafed; that by which vegetation 
is augmented, * 
To ACCRO'ACH, V. A. [Fr.] a law 
term, to incroach, to draw away another's 


property. | 
' ACCRO*ACHMENT, S. the act of in- 
erdaching the property of another. 

To ACCRU E, V. N. [Lat.] r. To be 
encreaſed, or added to. 2. In a commercial 
ſenſe, to ariſe or proceed from. 

To ACCU MULATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
heap up, or pile one thing upon another; 


tities. 
' ACCUMULA'TION, S. [Lat.] repeated 
acquiſitions and additions; an amaſſing; the 
ſtate of a thing amaſſed, | 
- ACCUMULATIVE, Adj. that which 
increaſes, or that which is added to; 
additional, | +4 
A*CCURACY, S. [Lat.] exactneſs; 
juſtneſs or nicety. - 
ACCURATE, Adj. t.] done with 
care, exact either as to perſons or things. 
A'CCURATELY, Adv. exactly; nicely, 
To ACCU'RSE, V. A. to blaſt or load 
with a curſe; to doom to deſtrüction; to 
imprecate curſes upon. 
© ACCURSED, Part. 1. Lying under a 
curſe, or excommunicated, 2, Execrable, 


ACCUSA'TION, 8. the churn « 


ſome defect or crime. In Lay the 
ferring a criminal action againk 
before a judge. >, W 
 ACCU'SATIVE, [Lat.] in O 
ach caſe of nouns. It denotes the ws 
of the noun, on which the aQion of 
3 q 
ACCU'SATORY, Adi. 

longing to accuſation. A 9 
© ACCU'SE, [akeize] V. A. [lat 
charge with a crime, to inform againd, ink 
or impeach ; to cenſure, It has the wn 
of, and ſometimes for, before the mut 
cenſure or accuſation, 
ACCU'SER, [akedzer] 8. the wl 
who accuſes, 

To ACCU'STOM, v. A. [Fr] »; 
or uſe one's ſelf to any thing, It h 
the particle to before the thing accu 
to. 

ACCU'STOMABLE, Part. that whid 
perſon has practiſed or been uſed t in 
cont! nuance, 

ACCU'STOMABLY, ACCU'STC 
RILY, Adv. according to uſe or cu 

ACCU 'STQMARY, Adj. commonly 
tiled, cuſtomary, uſually done. 
ACE, S. a fingle point or ſpeck on « 
or dice. Figuratively, the leaſt quantihy 
on ſmalleſt diſtance, i, e. within a 

it, yg, 

ACE'PHALI, certain ecclefiaftics ſo 6 
who, making profeſſion of extreme pou 
would not acknowledge any chief, wid 
layman or eccleſiaſtic. Alſo certain ler 
mentioned in the laws of Henm | 
acknowledged no head, mn” 

ACE'PHALOUS, Adj. ſomething vi 
a head. Naturuliſts apply this term ton 
which have been ſuppoſed formerly w 
no head. PF | . 2 thoſe who | 
ſuperior, chief, or Yet 

Ac RB, Adj. [Lat.] that which 
a compound taſte between four and l 
ſuch as moſt unripe fruits haye. | 

ACE'RBITUDE, or ACERBITY, 
The rough ſour taſte < _ fruit 
verity ef temper, roughneſs of manner. 

ACE'ROSE, ay. [Lt.] chafſ 
of, or mixed with chaff. 

To ACE RVATE, v. A. [Lat.] 
up in heaps. ; 
* ACE'SCENT, Adj. [Lat,] toi 
ſourneſs. . 

ACE'TOUS, Adj. [Lat.] barge 

of vinegar, or being ſom t like vu 
uality. a 

b ACE TUM, S. vinegar in enen 

ſharp liquor, as ſpirit of falt, ate 


that which deſerves execration, | | 


Co 
| ACHATA, [ahaia] now LIVADIA, 8 


ACK 
4 of Athens, Delphi, Pythia; 
mounts Parnaſſus, Helicon, and other 
I celebrated in ancient writers. 
ks [Sax, or Gr.] a con- 
or in any part of the body. 
ih ren, a diſeaſe in horſes, cauſing 3 


bus by Virgil, on account of the blackneſs 
its waters, Figuratively, 3 is uſed for 
fate of departed ſouls, or the grave. 
0 ACHIEVE, V. A. [Fr.] 1. To finiſh, 
xcompliſh, to perform ſame notable ex- 
it with ſucceſs. 2. To gain or procure. 
ACHIEVEMENT, S. 1. The finiſhing 
1 notable action. 2. The enſigns armorial 


a family, a 
CHIEVER, S. he who acquires, or 
ning, or performs ſome great exploit. 
CHRONICAL, Adj, [Gr.] a term in 
won, ſignifying the riſi : 
u the ſun ſets, or the ſetting of a 
when the ſun riſes: in which caſes the 
is ſaid to riſe or ſet achronically, 
en, Ach. [Lat.] ſour, ſharp. 
CIDITY, or A'CIDNESS, 8. t.] 
noe, ſharpneſs ; that taſte which acid 
ſharp bodies leave in the mouth. With 
miſts, the acidity or keenneſs of any 
wor that conſiſts in ſharp particles of 
Gfſolved, and put into a violent motion 
the means of fire, 
CIDS, S. all things that affect the 
pts of tae with a - pungent ſourneſs. 
the Chemiſts call all ſubſtances acids, 
| make an efferveſcence with an alcali. 
„ however, does not ſeem to be a true 
Reriſtic of acids, becauſe ſome acids will 
in efferveſcence upon being mixed with 
a another kind, and alſo with natural 
ue Another mark of acids is, that they 
de colour of the juices of the heliotro- 
* roſes and violets, red; whereas alcalies, 
Rally thoſe extracted from animals, turn 
Feen. Natzral Acids, with Phyſicians, 
ich i have 2 proper ſharpneſs of their 
2 8 juce of lemons, &c, Artificial 

un Chemiſts, are ſuch as are pre- 
E de fire in chemical operations. 
wef Aid, are ſuch as affect the tongue 
“ tenſe of ſharpneſs and ſourneſs. 
ms Acids, are ſuch things as have not 
q E acid nature, to give ſenſible 
: 33 but yet agree with the 
MA 2c) * 1 other properties, 
_ ED, Adj. medicines that have 
75 r Unctured with ſome acid, 

' XENO'WLEDGE, v. A. 1. To 


of a ſtar 


400 


confeſs or own, 2. To be grateful ot thank | 


ful for any benefit, 3, To own or profeſs 


a former acquaintance with a perſcn, 4. To 


approve. * 
ACKNO'WLEDGMENT, S. 1. Con- 
ceſſion of any thing. 2. Thankfulneſs, 
gratitude, 3. Confeſſion of a fault; 4. Be- 
lief, attended with open profeſſion. It 
ſuppoſes a queſtion aſked, whereas confeſſion 
ſavonrs a little of ſelf-accuſation, We acknorw- 
ledge we had an inclination to concea“: 
we confeſs that which we were blameable 
in doing. Acknowledgment Money, was money 
paid in ancient times by ſome tenants upon 
the death of their landlord, as an atknow- 
t of the new one. * LY 
Ack, S. [with Phyſicians] is uſed to 
denote the third or height of di- 
ſtempers, of which many have foyr periods, 
1. The arche, or beginning. 2. Anabaſis, 
or gtowth; 3. The Acme, when the diſtem- 
per is at the height. 4. The paracme, or 
declenſion of the diſeaſe. 
ACO'LOTHIST,*" S. [Sr.] one of 
the loweft order in the Roman church, 
whoſe office is to prepare the elements, to 
light the church, Sc. | 
A*CONITE, or ACONI'TUM, S. [Lat] 
1. Properly the herb wolfsbane. 2. Wi 
Poets; poiſon in general. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of it, and moſt of them are deadly 


iſon. 

A S. the fruit or ſeed of the 
0 

ACOU'STIC, Adj. that which belongs to 
the organ of heating,  Acouftic nerve, in 
Anatomy, the fame as auditory nerve. 

ACOU'STICS, S. [Gr.] 1. The doctrine 
of ſounds, 2. Either inſtruments or medi- 
cines that help the ſenſe of hearing. 

To ACQUAINT, V. A.- 1. To inform. 
2. To be accuſtomed or habituated to. 3. T 
know perfectly. 4. To make one's ſe 
agreeable to, to inſinuate one's ſelf into 
the favour of. 5. To acquire a perfect and 
intimate knowledge of. 73 

ACQUAINTANCE, S. [Fr.] applied 
both to perſens and things, and followed 
by the particle wvich, 1. Application pro- 
ductive of knowledge. 2. Perſonal know- 
ledge arifing from familiarity. 3. An intimate 
friendſhip and alliance. 4. A familiar and 
conſtant companion. 5. Without the pre- 
poſition, ſomething to which one has been 
accuſtomed, when applied to things; applied 
to perſons, a ſlight or ſuperficial knowledge. 

ACQUAINTED, Part. 1. Informed. 2, 
Accuſtomed, or habituated. 3. Familiar, or 
having perfect knowledge of; and when 
followed by the particle wich, ſignifies 
perfect knowledge by application. 

To ACQUIE'SCE, V. N. [Lat.] to yield 
to, to comply with, to reſt ſatisfied with, 
uſed with the particle in. 

ACQUIE'SCENCE, 8. 1. A tacit con- 

C 2 ſent, 
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In Law, goods not held by deſcent or inheri- 


leaving a painful heat on the tongue and 


AACR 


ſent, ſubmiſſion, or yielding to, 2, Appro- 
bation excludi | repining. In Com- 
merce, the co 

determination of an 
arbitrator. 


To ACQUTRE, V. A. [Lat.] to attain, 
to purchaſe by one's labour. * 
2 S. a gainer. | 
A *REMENT, S. gain; attainment. 
'A "TION, 5, [Lat.] an obtaining, 
the thing obtained. ; 
ACQUTSITIVE, Adj. that which is 
acquired, 8 
- ACQUTST, S. [Fr.] additional increaſe, 
ſomething acquired or gained, acquiſition, 


tance, but obtained by purchaſe, In Politics, 
ſomething gained by conqueſt. | 

To ACI, V. A. [Fr.] 1. To diſ- 
charge or free from. 2. To clear from guilt, 
not to condemn, with of, or from, before 
the crime, 3. To diſcharge from any obli- 


gation, 

ACQUI'TMENT or ACQUITTAL, S. 
ſin Law] a ſetting free from the ſuſpicion 
of guilt, or an * 3 alſo a tenant's diſ- 
charge from or by a meſne landlord, from 
doing. ſervice to,” or being diſturbed in his 
poſſeſſion by, any ſuperior lord, or para- 
mount, Alſo when two perſons are indicted, 
the one as principal, and the other as acceſſory; 
the principal being diſcharged, the acceſſory 
of conſequence is acquitted, Or in fact, 
is when a perſon is' found not guilty of the 
offence he was charged with, either by verdi&t 
of a. jury, or by overcoming his adverſary in 
the ancient way of trial by combat. 

ACQUFTTANCE, S. 1. A diſcharge or 
releaſe given in writing for a ſum of money,, 
or other duty paid or done. 2. The writ- 
ing itſelf, | 
: A'CRE, S. [Lat. or Gr.] a meaſure of 
and containing f hes in length and 
four in breadth gg — thouſand eight 
hundred and forty ſquare yards. 

AC RID, Adj. ¶ Lat.] taſting hot and bitter, 


palate, 

ACRIMO'NIOUS, Adj. abounding with 
ſharp or corroſive particles, when applied to 
things. Figuratively, ſharp and auſtere, ap- 
plicd to behaviour, | 

A'CRIMONY, S. [Lat.] 1, Sharpneſs, 
tartneſs, corroſive quality, 2. Severity of 
diſpoſition ; ſharpneſs of temper, 

A*CRITUDE, S. [Lat.] a quality in a 
body, which affects the taſte with a ſenſation 
of rough, pungent, and hottiſh ſour, 

ACROAMA'TICAL, Adj, [Gr.] of or 


pertaining to deep learning, uſed 1n oppoſition 
to exoterical. 
A'CROSPIRE, S. a ſhoot or ſprout from 
the end of ſeeds before they are ſown, 
ACRO'SS, Adv. [See CROSS] croſs-wiſe, 


Aer 


poſition, the initial. 


| | — rer | 
t or agreement a perſon added ; | 
makes to follow the 


together, form a particular 
ARO TE Ria, 8, in, Anita, 
Little pedeſtals, commonly without 1 
mow at the middle and both extend 
tiſpieces or pedim which (aw 
ſupport ſtatues, 2. ſharp pus 
or ſpiry battlements, ſtanding in rank ; 
2 with rails and rw 
The. figures, whether of ſone or we 
which are placed as ornaments, or crown 
W _ of temples and other edifice, 
to exert one's. active powers, 2. To em 
its active powers, to perform its 
functions. 3. To performsthe fundim 
life, to be excited to action. 4. To per 
in alluſion to the theatre, gr. To counter 
in alluſion. to the office of a player, 6,1 
be impelled, forced, or incited to or by ath 
7. To exert action, or produce effefts ma 
ſubject. 8. To actuate, or be incitel 
action. . To perform a character inal 
ACT, S. [Lat.] 1, A deed, a perfornay 
2. A part in a play. 3. The power «f 
ducing an effect. 4. A deed, or dee 
parliament, or other court of judiat 
In Phyſics, an effective application 
ome power or faculty. 6. With 
ſicians, that by which a being is it 
action. 7. In Law, an inſtrument, or d 
matter in writing, to declare or uff 
truth of a thing. In which ſenſe we 
decrees, ſentences, reports, certificate, d 
are called as, 8. Matters of fact, wn 
mitted to poſterity in certain authentic k 
and memoirs, g. At the univerſity of ( 
the time when degrees are taken, .The 
act ſignifies ſomething done which » 
markable. The word afion is © 


Inquiſition] 
Inquiſitors, for the puniſhm | 
they declare heretics, and the abſoluta 
the innocent accuſed, called by then 
da fe. 25 
A'CTIAN, Adj. belonging to 43 
Actian games, games inſtituted, can 
to ſome, by Auguſtus, in memory d 
victory obtained „ ow 
romontory and city J. 
2 fay, that Auguſtus ee 
ASian years, or Actiac æra, ws = 
a ſcries of yeors, beginning from — * 
of Egypt by Octavius, called alſo 


Auguſtus. * 

A'CTION, S. [Lat.] 1. The : 
or employing any active 2 
poſition to reſt, 2. Somernung 9. 


thwart-wiſe, 


performed, a deed. 3. Power, * 


ir foam, and is a token of mettle. 
— 8 c. it is the accommodating 
os, voice, and geſture to the ſubject. 
Peetry, an event or ſeries of occurrences, 
i, either real or imaginary, which makes 
ſubieft of a dramatic of 44 In 
ww, a legal demand of, or the of, . 
u given dy law, for recovery of a perſon's 
„ Aim are either criminal or civil, 
minal are ſuch as have judgment of death. 
ter this head are included, 1ſt, Arion: 
mal, which lie for ſome penalty, 5 — 
iary, 2. Acrions upon de, 
. breach of any ſtatute, and which 
| not lie before, as an occafion of perjury, 
Ain: popular, given on breach of ſome 
mal ſtatute, for which any perſon has a 
kt to ſue. ion civil are divided into 
al, perſonal, or mixt. The Action real, is 
eve a perſon claims lands, c. in fee, or 
life, Action perſonal, is that which is 
ht to recover what is due to us. Action 
it, is that which lies both for the thing 
nanded, and the perſon that has it. In the 
url number, Act iant, in Commerce, imply 
moveable effects: thus, a merchant's cre- 
ors have ſeized upon all his Actions, i, e. 
ey have ſeized upon all the debts owing to 
n. Applied to public companies, an equal 
ſ of the ſtock, which forms the capital of 
Y trading company; the ſame in France, as 
ares, ſtocks, or eſubſcriptions in England, 
r. alſo the obligation, inſtrument, or bill 
the directors of ſuch companies deliver 
thoſe who pay money into their ſtock. 
"ee upon the caſe, in Law, a general action 
ea for redreſs of wrongs done without 
ence, and not provided againſt by a law. 
Eur on the caſe of words, is where a perſon 
ured in his reputation by words ma- 
"ary Action prejudicial, in Law, 
A ®Rewie preparatory, or principal, is 
bat ariſes from ſome JoubHin the — 
zu u den a younger brother is ſued for lands 
4 - father, and baſtardy is objected to 
O 1 potat of daſtardy is to be tried before 
T7 n proceed, Aion of a Writ, in 
* „hen it is pleaded that the plaintiff 
ub Cauſe to have it brought, though he 
len mother for the ſame. 
ett BLE, [Sax.] in a Law Senſe, 
a ll ſubject a perſon to an action; 


Wale, blameable, or culpable. 


ſo named, becauſe when their 
Ave, in Grammar, applied to 
If in Medicine, it implies ſuch 
tics, cathartics, and cordials. 
ACTIVITY, S. propenfity, 


A'CTON BURNEL, a place 


who had a caſtle here. In Law, 
the ſtatute merchant for the 


theory, A pla 


ſonates a character on the ſtage, 
who performs any thing, 


or principal parts of a play. 
an exiſtence in nature, 


Reality, or certainty. 
A'CTUALNESS, S. a quality 


or truth of a thing. : 
A'CTUARY, S. [Lat.] in 


ings of the convocation. 


to action, to move, to quicken, 


which terminates in a ſherp point, 


either to material objects, or the 
the mind, 


pointed, : 


quick,” apt, or forward to act. Ave 
ciples, in Chemiſtry, are ſpirit, oil, and 


in motion, they cauſe action in other 
affirm action of the word going before 


recovery 
debts, ſo called from this place, where it 


was held, 
A'CTOR, 8. [Lat.] he that does any 
thing: he that practiſes, in oppoſition to 


j 


to idle; praQtical, 
| not merely ſpeculative, or in theory; nimble, 


7 
11157 


* 


4 


4 doſe, 


operates quick and with ſome force, as eme- 
A'CTIVELY, Adv. buſily; nimbly, 


in Shrop- 


ſhire, which takes its name from the Burnels, 


it ſignifies 
of 


. yer. 
A'CTRESS, S. [Fr.] a woman who per- 


A female 


ACTS, [in Dramatic Poetry] the diviſions 


A'CTUAL, Adj. that which includes or 
implies action. That which is real, or has 


ACTUA'LITY, S. 1. The power of 
exerting action or operating, activity. 2. 


A'CTUALLY, Adv. in effect; really. 


which de- 


notes the reality of the operation, exiſtence, 


law, the 


regiſter or clerk Who compiles the minutes 
of the proceedings of a court, particularly 
the clerk that regiſters the acts and proceed» 

To A'CTUATE, V. A. [Lat.] to excite 


To ACUATE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſharpen. 
ACU'LEATE, Adj. [Lat.] prickly; that 


ac MEN, S. [Lat.] ſharpneſs; applied 


faculties of 


ACU'MINATZD, Part. [Lat.] ſharp- 


ACU'TE, Adj, [Lat.] ſharp- pointed, 
ſharp-witted, ſubtle, ingenious, vigorous in 
4 operation, or effet, Acute, in 


Geometry, 
that 


degrees. Acute-angled triangle, is that whoſe 


__, ACU'TELY, Adv. ſharply. 


ment. Capacity of diſtinguiſhing, or re- 


grandize. To perform the operation of joining 
one number to another. 


few remedies are ſtrong enough to over- 


App 


that which terminates in a harp point. 
Acute angle, that which is leſs than ni 


three angles are all acute. Acute-angular 
Jefions of a cone, the ſame as an ellipfis, 
Acute, in Muſic, ſhrill, ſharp, or high in 
reſpe& of ſome other note, oppoſed to grave. 
Acute, in Grammar, an accent which teaches 
to raiſe, or th the voice. In Phyſic, 

lied to diſeaſes, are thoſe that are very 
violent, and terminated in a few days. 


ACU”TENESS, S. ſharpneſs, applied to 
matter, Sagacity, er quickneſs of diſcern- 


ceiving impreſſions. Vehement, uctive 
of a ſpeedy. criſis in a diſeaſe. Shrillneſs, 
applied to ſound. 
Ab, at the beginning of Engliſh proper 
names, ſignifies the ſame with ad or apud 
amongſt the Latins. So Adfton fignifies at or 
near ſome ſtone; Adbill, at or near ſome hill, 
A'DAGE, Ss. 2. a maxim or prin- 
ciple received as ſelf- evident. A proverbial 


ADA'GIO, S. [Ital.] flow, grave, ſolemn, 
In Muſic, a flow movement, or time: when 
it is repeated twice, as adagio, adagio, it 
implies a very flow motion, or movement. 

ADAMANT, S. [ Lat.] a ſtone, imagined 
of impenetrable hardneſs. The diamond, the 
loadſtone, Figuratively, ſomething that has 
any ftrong attraction. 

ADAMA'NTINE, Adj. 1. Made of ada- 
mant. 2. Endued with the properties of 
adamant, not to be broken. 

A'DAMITES, a ſect of heretics, who 
imitated the nakedneſs of Adam during his 
reſidence in Paradiſe, and contemned marriage, 
becauſe he is not faid to have known Eve 
before the Fall. 

To ADA'PT, V. A. [Lat.] 1. To fit one 
thing to another, to proportion. 2, To make 
one thing correſpond with another, to ſuit, 

ADAPTA'TION, S. the art of fitting one 
thing to another, or the fitneſs, ſuitable- 
neſs, or correſpondence of one thing with 
another. 

ADA'PTION, S. the act of fitting, or 
ſuitableneſs. 


To ADD, V. A. [Lat.] to encreaſe by 


joining ſomething new; to enlarge; to ag- 


A'DDABLE, or A'DDIBLE, Part. that 
may be added, 

A'DDER, S. [Sax.] a kind of ſerpent, 
whoſe poiſon is ſo quick and fatal, that 


come 1t, 

A'DDER'S GRASS, commonly called Ad- 
der's tongue, S. a plant without any flower; 
its fruit is oblong, and of an oval ſhape. 
It is eſteemed a vulnerary, and applied inter- 


AD E 
for internal wounds, and the «; 
is made of it is applied 
—_— io thoſe thy 
Dick, or A'DZ 1 
ſtrument, to chop or gut >." ® Cooper 

To ADDICT, v. A, [Lat] to g 
one's ay Jo to a thing, to apy | 
mind wholly to it. It i moſtly uſed i 1 
ſenſe. r Y uſed ing 

ADDTTAMENT, 8. 
added, or addition, 8 Lu! l 

, ADDI. TION,' 8. lat.] the aft f 
ding or joining one to another, ig 
der to increaſe its quantity or dimenk 
_ ho ape is added, increaſe, 4, 
terpolation, or the corrupting of writing 
tenets, by inſerting — — be 
In Arithmetic, one of the five principal nl 
In Law, a title given to a man, beſides 
chriſtian, or ſurname, implying his ch 
degree, occupation, age, or place of rem 

ADDFTIONAL, Adj. that which 
added; that which increaſes. With my 
to arguments, a great number, , or 
forcible ones. 

ADDLE, Adj. - [Sax.] empty, n 
commonly ſaid of eggs that produce no chick 
though laid under the hen: and hence t 
applied to a brain that i 
To ADDRE'SS, V. A. [Fr.] 1. To 
pare for uſe, 2. To make ready, to pra 
one's ſelf for any actien. 3. To preſeat 
petition to. 4. To make application to 
perſon, 5. To direct one's ſpeech toz 
ticular perſon, or of men. 
ADDRE'SS, S. [Fr.] 1. An-applicat 
in order to perſuade, 2. The ſuit or q 
cation of a lover. 3. Behaviour, or gent 
carriage. 4. Quickneſs of underitandi 
preſence of mind. 5. An application i 
an inferior to a ſuperior, 6. The dra 
of a letter, or the method in which a pt 
is directed to. 
ADDRE'SSER, S. the perſon who can 
the petition and delivers the addreſs. | 
ADDU'CENT, Part, [Lat.] that ul 
draws to, or cloſe, In Anatomy, applies 
thoſe muſcles that bring forward, cot, 
draw together, the parts of the body to vi 
they are fixed, By 
ADE'MPTION, s. among Civilians, 
the privation, or revocation of ſome donal 
or favour, 
A'DEPT, S. [Lat.] one that unden 
all the ſecrets of his art, originally 2 
priated to chemiſts, but now applied to pe 
of any profeſſion. 3 
ADEPT, Adj. thoroughly {killed i 
thing, well verſed in any matter. * 
ADEQUATE, Adj. [Lat.] 8 
proportionate to. 2. Full, pe * 
ſole, and entire. ate _ 
which more perfectly repreſent U 


nally or externally; the juice of it is given 


8. , 4 
MEGA TRNESs, 8. nu. A 


po er diffrent from the Papifts, 
, ADHERE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſtick to, 
ay glutinous matter — 
together, join, or unite with. To perſiſt 
or remain firm to a party, perſon, or 


HERENCE, or ADHE'RENCY, 8. 
— of ſticking to ſtrong attachments, 


by perſeverance. | a , 
1 Part, or Adj. clinging or 
j added or 


Fatal to a ming. 
HE RENT, S. one who is firmly at- 
ed to any perſon, party, Or Opinion. 


HERER, S. one who is tenacious of 


det, or ſharply attached to any perſon, 


jy Or profeſſion. . 
)HE'SION, S. the act of cleaving, or 
ing to, Adbefion to a natural body is 
and adberence co a party; but ſome- 
 promilcuouſly, | A 

DHE'SIVE, Adj, remaining cloſe at- 
d, flicking, or keeping to, without any 


DJa'CENCY, S. 1. State of lying near 
2. The thing itſelf ſo lying. ql 

; DJA'CENT, Part. or Adj. lying near, 
* N upon, contiguous, or tou 

A PHORISTS, S. [Gr. indifferent] 
ame given to the moderate Lutherans 
the ſixteenth century, who adhered to 
ſentiments of Melancthon. After- 
& to thoſe- who ſubſcribed the Interim 


5 0 ales the Fifth, 
1 DJECTIVE, 8. =" a word which 
. n dees the qualities of a ales as a great 


uſter; the word great is an adjeRive, as 
ding only the qualities of the miniſter. 
res its name from its being joined 
ded to another word, either expreſſed or 
kritooc, in order to limit the ſenſe. 
VIEU, Adv, [Fr.] farewel, God be 
f1 you, 
0 ADJOIN, v. A. [Lat.] to join, to 
0, to add to; alfo, to be contiguous to, 
4 le ſo near 23 to touch or join to. 

| DO URN, v. A. Fr.] to appoint 
bay, ty put off to another timez uſed 
ly of juridical proceedings, and the 
Kung of parliament, 
AWJOURNMENT, S. the deferring or 
ge to. another day; delay, or pro- 
1 Adj. [Lat.] fat; greaſy. 

. [Lat.] a paſſage, or entry, 

rox. © into a mine. 
3 [Lat,] a going or coming 


„ppc, v. A. [Lat.] 1. To 


AD M 


juſtice, with to before the pe 2. To 
award, to ſentence, 3. Simply to determine 


or Judge. 

o ADJUDICATE, v. A. to determine 
any claim at law; to give or aſſign the right 
of ſomething controverted to one of the 

ts, ö y 

ADJUDICA'TION, 8. — the act of 
judging, or giving to a perſon by a judicial 
ſentence, | 

ADJU'NCT, Part. 1. Something 
united, but not — 1 One joined 
to another as a companion, or aſſiſtant. In 
Philoſophy, ſomething added to a thing not 
efſentially belonging to it; a mode that may 
be ſeparated from its ſubject. Aajuncti are 
either abſolute or limited; the former relate 
to the whole of their ſubject, the latter 
only to a part of it. Adjun&s, in Grammar 
and Rhetoric, . are adjectives or epithets added 
to enlarge or augment the energy of a diſ- 
courſe. N 

ADñDTUNCTION, 8. [Lat.] che act of 
joining things together; or ſtate of a thing 
joined. 

ADJURA'TION, S8. [Lat.] the form 
of an oath taken by any perſon; or an oath 
adminiſtered to any perſon, whereby he 
is under a neceſſity of ſpeaking the truth 
without diſguiſe, | 

To ADJU'RE, V. A. — {Ra bind 
a perſon to do or not do any thing, under 
the penalty of a dreadful curſe, To-entreat 
earneſtly by the moſt pathetic topics. To 
ſwear by, To oblige a perſon to declare the 
truth upon oath; a form made uſe of 
the Jews, which laid the malefactor under a 
neceſſity of ſpeaking the truth without diſ- 
guiſe, © I adjure thee by the living God.“ 
Matth. xxvi. 23. ö 

To AD JU sT, V. A. [Lat.] to make 
conſiſtent, to regulate. To ſettle, to reduce 
to a ſtandard, or criterion, To reconcile. 

ADJU'STMENT, S. a juſt deſcription, an 
explication and obviation of difficulties in a 
ſubject. A juſt diſpoſition of parts, wherein 
they conſpire to promote and aſſiſt each other's 
motion. 

A'DJUTANT, S. [Lat.] in the Military 
art, an helper, or aſſiſtant. More particularly 
an officer in the army, who aſſiſts a ſuperior, 
particularly the Major, in diſtributing the 
pay, and overſeeing the puniſhment of the 
inferior men, Adjutant General, is one who 
attends the General, aſſiſts in council, and 
carries the orders from one part of the army 
to the other. | 

ADJU'TOR, S. [Lat.] a helper; one 
who gives aſſiſtance. 

AD JU“TRIX, S. [Lat.] a female helper, 
or a woman who aſliſts, 

ADMEA'SUREMENT, S. the mea 
ſuring, or finding the dimenſions and quan- 
tity of a thing by the application of 


ment or ſentence in a court of 


a ſtandard or rule: in Law, a writ 
: brought 


ADM 
brought againſt ſuch as uſurp more than 


. ADMENSURA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the a& 
of determining or finding out the length 


To ADMINISTER, V.A. 
including the idea of help or ſervice; to give. 
In Politics, to manage, — 
of Government, including the idea 
nation. In judicial courts, to render, or 
apply to a perſon. to take his oath. © To 
adminifter an oath.” In Church government, 
to perform the office of a miniſter, or prieſt, 
in giving the clements of bread and wine, &c. 
In the ſacrament. & To adminiſter the ſacra- 
ment.“ In Phyſic, to diſpenſe medicines, 
preſcribe and apply remedies. « Adminiftering 
phyſic.” To be ſubſervient to; to contribute 
to; with the particle o. 
the pleaſure, 
take poſſeſſion of the goods and chattels of a 
perſon dying without will, to give in an in- 
ventory thereof on oath at the Commons, 
8 one's ſelf to be accountable for 


To ADMINISTRATE, V. A. ] to 
apply, or make uſe of, * Inw admi- 
#ifirarcd.” A term peculiar to phyfic, but 
ſeldom uſed by modern writers. 


law. © In the adminiſtration of his law.“ 
Shaktſp. Hen. IV. The diſcharge of one of 
the chief officers of ftate, which reſpects the 
direction of public affairs. The active or 
executive part- of Government. Thoſe who 
are entruſted with the care of public affairs. 
« The preſent Adminiſtration has retrieved the 
character of our Ration, and made England as 
Yluſtrious as Rome or Greece are ſuppoſed to 
have been in the height of their glory.” The 
due diſcharge of an office. The ce 
of the neceſſary rites, the act of diftributing 
bread and wine, &c. in the euchariſt. In 
Law, the act or ſtate of a perſon, who takes 
charge of the effects of one dying inteſtate, 
and is accountable for them, when thereto 
required. The biſhop of the dioceſe, where 
the dies, is to grant adminiſtration 
but if the deceaſed has goods in ſeveral 
dioceſes, termed in law bona notabilia, it muſt 
then be granted by the archbiſhop in the 
prerogative court. The perſons to whom ad- 
miniſtration may be granted, are, 1ſt, to the 
huſband, of his wife's goods and chattels: 
ad, to the wife, of the huſband's: but in 
default of either of theſe, , to the chil- 
dren, of either ſex: in caſe be none, 
4thly, to the father and mother; after them, 

ly, to a brother or ſiſter of the whole or 

If blood: in default of theſe, 6thly, to the 
next of kin, as uncle, aunt, or couſin: and 


t.] toafford, 


e affairs| aids, ſupports, 
of ſubordi- MIN 


1 Bo — 
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ADMINISTRATIVE, 
| or affifts, 

ADMINISTRA'TOR, $ 
ſon who officiates. as a 


ADMINISTRA'TO 
of an — 
ADMINISTRA TRIX, 8. * 


dk 
chax. 


ADMIRABLRNEss, S. the 


8 * qualit 
is capable of exciting wonder, admin 


and including the idea of worth, a 
lence, and un perfection. 
ADMIRAB „S. [Lat.] the 
or ſtate which caufes admiration. 
A'DMIRAL, S. an officer, who hu 
chief command of a fleet, According u 
Cange, the Sicilians were the firſt, a 
Genoeſe the next, who gave this name 
the commander of their naval affan; 
it is ſuppoſed that Philip of France 1 
duced the name into Europe in 1214; 
the firſt mention of this name among u 
in the reign of Edward I. Lord h- 
one inveſted with power to determine 
himſelf, or deputies, all crimes 0 
on the ſea, and its coaſts, James, W 
York, and afterwards king, bore this 
but at preſent it is divided among 
perſons, who are ftiled lords comminn 
of the admiralty, Under the amin 
rear-admiral, who commands a third 
of men of war, and carnes his fl. 
arms of his country, in the mizzen 
his ſhip; __ a 2 _—_ 
the ſecond ſquadron, and cartes un 
the ſhip's fore-top. Vice- Admiral, 15 
notes one who is _—_— with the g 
of an admiral, within a certain 
diſtrict upon the ſea-coaſt ; who 15 — . 
aſſiſt perſons that are r wo 
juriſdiction, and to ſave and — 
goods. They are authorized to — 


for want of all theſe, 7thly, to any other 


ariſing within their limits 


termine d:ſputes relating = but un 


down in the 
. dhe direftion of the affairs of the 
; their juriſdiction is over Great-Britain, 
Wa aud the dominions and iſles 
v belongi 9 ——— 
providing ſui with warli e r 5 Are 
Jeden. Court of Admirally, is a ſo- 
. \ court, held by the lord high admiral, or 
ſhone of the admiralty; and has cog- 
ce in all maritime affairs, civil as well 
viminal, All crimes iy re on the 
\ ſeas, or in great rivers, below the bridge 
hea ur cognizable in this court only, 
5 by flatute, is obliged to try the ſame] 
budge and jury. Civil actions are deter- 
d according to civil law, becauſe the ſea 
hout the juriſdiction of the common 


- 2 


ente 


IDMIRA'TION, S. [Lat.] a paſſion 
bd, when we diſcover a great excel- 
r in an object. In ſuch a manner as 
excity wonder, Surprize, including the 
ary idea of ſomething culpable. In 
mmar, 2 point or ſtop, which denotes, 
the ſentence before it implies wonder or 
ment; marked thus (I) 
DMI RE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to look upon 
wonder, including eſteem; and arifing 
| the diſcovery of unexpected and inex- 
ſed excellence, Sometimes, but ſeldom, 
da bad ſenſe, to imply the paſſion of 
e wing from ſomething which is ex- 
patly vicious and diſorderly. , 
UMTRED, Part, that which occaſions 
t ſurprize and aſteniſhment, 
WMIRER, S. a perſon who feels the 
kn of aimiration rifing at the Gght, or 
=pitcn, of any thing ſurprifingly ex- 
* who wonders, or regards with 
inten, 
WMIRINGLY, Adv, with admiration, 
| CUSIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] that which 
— - * 
4 U . Lat. li Or 
6 « entering, = or — of 
 % A power of entering. The 
+ Feopoſition not fully proved. 
18 when the biſhop, after exami- 
; Yows a prieſt to enter into a beneſice 
1 * s preſented, ſaying, Admitto te 
Land you as a perion properly 


. | upon an office. 


Apo 


To ADMIT, V. A. [Lat 
Er a 


to grant ac« 
cels to. To permit or fi 


. 
0 ina 
to allow. | 8 


ADMTTTABLE, Adj. that which may 
be admitted, applied both to perſons and 


ADMITTANCE, 8. a permiſſion of a 
perſon to take. and exerciſe the functions of 


ir| any office, Acceſs, paſſage, or power of en- 


t A tive, or right of finding 
a ready acceſs to the great, The acceding to, 
granting, or conceſſion of, any poſition, 

To ADMIX, V. — to join to, or 
mingle with ſomething elſe. | | 
ADMTXION, S. the joining, blendi 
or i ing one body or fluid wi 
another by mixing. 5 

ADMTXTURE, S. the blending or ming- 
ling one body with another, * 

To ADMO NIS E, V. A. [Lat.] to exhort, 
or give advice, with the prepoſition again. 
To reprove. To give a perſon a hint, to 
warn, To put in mind of a fault. * 

ADMO'NISHER, S. the perſon who re- 
minds another of his duty, and reproves him 
for his faults. | 

ADMO'NISHMENT, 8. admonition; 


ng notice of faults or duties. 


ADMONTITION, 8. [Lat.] a hint of 
duty. A reminding a perſon of his duty, 
or reproof for the neglect of it. A ſtate 
of reverential awe and obedience to the warn- 
ings that are given, Bring them up in the 
admonition of the Lord. Epbeſ. vi. 4. 

ADMONTTIONER, S. a general ad- 
viſer. - A ludicrous term, 

ADMO'NITORY, Adj. ¶ Lat.] that which 
exhorts and excites us to the performance of 
a duty, 5 

Te ADMO'VE, V. A. [Lat.] to move 
towards, to approach, or bring nearer to. 

ADO, S. difficulty, when following uch. 
With the prepoſition about, buſtle, noiſe, or 
tumult, With the words great, or more, it 
ſignifies a greater appearance or ſhow of bu- 
ſineſs than what is real, and is taken in a 
ludicrous ſenſe, | 

ADOLE'SCENCE, S. [Lat.] the ſtate of 
a growing youth, commencing from his in- 
fancy, and ending at his full growth; and 
laſting as long as the fibres continue to 
increaſe in dimenſion or firmneſs; commonly 
computed to be between fifteen and twenty- 
five, if not thirty years of age. The Romans 
computed it from- twelve to, twenty-five in , 
males, and to twenty-one in females. , 

To ADO'PT, V. A. [Lat.] to ſubſtitute 
another perſon's ſon inſtead of one's own, 
and make him capable of inheriting, as if ſo 
by nature. To acquire, in oppoſition to what 
is inherent by nature, To rely or confide- 
in, and make yſe of as if our own. | 

ADO'PTEDLY, Adv, after the manner 


- 


of ſomething adopted, 
f D APO PTER, 


— 
: 


aps 


4a 


D $0220 wh 5 * 
* ADOPTER, S. he who gives ſome one 

by chdice the right of a ſon 5 

* ADOPTION, 8. fLat.] the act by which 

3 takes the child of another for his — together; contra * 
wn fen. Jſcompaz; "applied to medicines wig 

ADO'PTIVE, Adj. [Lat.] that which is the power of contracti the parts, 

adopted, in oppoſition to a ſon b procreation. To ADVANCE. V. ble 


_ © ADORABLE, Adi. [Fr.] that which is 
worthy of, and ought to receive divine 


nour, 
', ADO'RABLENESS, 8. the quality 
which renders a being worthy of divine 

onours. 1 , = = ; 

' ADO'RABLY, Adv. in a manner worthy 
of divine worthi 25 Ka | 
* *ADORA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of wor- 
ſhipping, including in it reverence, eſteem, 
and 18. The external act of homage 

id to God, diſtinguiſhed from mental wor- 
Kip. Homage paid to perſons in high poſts, 
or in great eſteem. 1 A | 
To ADORE, V. A. [Lat.] to reverence, 
to honour” with divine worthip. To pay a 
_ "High degree of regard, reverence, eſteem, + 


S 
ADO'RER, S. one who pays divine ho- 
nours to the Deity. - One who has a great and 
.reverential regard, In common converfation, 
2 lover who almoſt ido!izes the object of his 
affections. 5 
Io ADO'RN, V. A. [Lat.] to ſet off with 
"dreſs, To deck with ornaments, To con- 
"vey fplendor, or pomp. To be embelliſhed 
or graced with oratory and elegance of lan- 
. 
© ADO'RNMENT, S. the advantage of or- 
namefx, applied both to dreſs and the fa- 
culties of the mind. 

Abo WN, Prep. towards the ground, down- 
*wards, or down, ' | 
A'DRAGANTH, S. [in Medicine] Gum 

It diſtils by inciſion from the trunk 


| 


* 
1 


or great roots of a plant, which is ſmall and}' 


* thorny, with thin ſlender leaves, and grows 
in ſeveral parts in the Levant, The guns is 
of different colours, as white, red and black. 
It muſt be choſen clear, fmooth, and twiſting. 

It is of great uſe in medicine. Skinners and 
curriers uſe great quantities of it in preparing 
their leather, and prefer the red and black, 
though all others uſe the white or grey. 
ADRE'AD, Adv. in a ſtate of fear. 
ADREFT, Adv. [Sax.] driven at the 
pleaſure of a torrent. In a figurative ſenſe, 
: at random, without reſtraint, or following 
the firſt impulſe, 
ADRO'TT, Adj. [Fr.] one who is very 
active or ſkiltul ; dexterous. 

. ADROTINESS, S. dexterity; readinefs, 
activity; aſſiduity. Johnſon obſerves, that 
neither this nor the preceding word ſeem to 
be perfectly naturalized. 
ADRY”, Adv. in want of drink; thirſty, 
 ADSCITI'TIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] taken in 


* 


| 


a higher poſt; to prefer, To ent, 
provement. To adorn, heighten, we 
nicate honour. To haſten the gr 
plied to vegetables. To propoſe; ty 
the publicz to prodoce. In a mercant 
to pay the charges of an undertiking 
m_ time of reimburſement arrive, 
or lend a perſon money or commoditie, 
he begins the buſineſs which is to rei 
To ADVA'NCE, V. N. to come 
To make'a * 14gp 
ADVA'NCE, S. che act of tom 
wards; to approach. Gradation, ar 
increaſe. Raiſing to a higher degree of 
or perfection. Advance Guard, is th 
line of an army in battle array nat 


enemy. 5 22 
 ADVA'NCEMENT, S. dd d 
ground, progreſs, Promotion"to 4 
ſtation 3 preferment, Raiſing w 


pitch of perfection, | 
ADVANCER, 8. be that" prot 
ADVANTAGE, S. [Fr.]"ufed wi 

over before the perſon, the better of 1 

or ſoperiovity, Uſed with male, tak 


it implies” ſuperiority "acquired by . 
or cunning. A”favourable”pportuaity 
mercantile affairs, -a premium, or pit 
than what can be claimed by law, 
To 'ADVANTAGE, V. A. [Ft 
nefit, by 0b oe ers 6 — or k 
To acquire profit; to | 
ADV.ANTAGED Pot. poſſeſſed 


vantages, 9754 
ADVANTA'GEOUS, Adj. tht 
conduces to profit, Uſeful; or fernee 
ADVANTA'GEOUSLY, Adv. l. 
ner conducing to convenience or p 
ADV ANT A'GEOUSNESS, & & 
convenience, . 
To ADVE'NE, V. N. [LA. to 
a part of a thing, including theidud 
thing ſuperadded, and not effential. | 
ADVE'NIENT, Part. 8 which 
added additional, incidental 
A'DVENT, 8. {Lat} ft 
particularly the cemring of Chr a 
Calendar denotes the time immer 
ceding Chriſtmas, or "the nau 
Saviour. It includes four Sundays u 
which begin either on St. Andreu! 
on the Sunday before ov after i. * 
ADVE'NTINE, Adj, [Lat 
is acquired, in to 


to ſupply or complete; added unneceſſarily. 


tural. 
ADVENT Tious, Al. [1% 


. 


ADV. 


, or 2 vired, in fition 

bl. That which is mot of fare 
Additional, or increated, © . 

WENTUAL, Adj. relating to the 


OV ali dangers. An attempt, in Which 
riſque i; run. An incident, qr occur- 
In Commerce, a parcel of goods, 
by fea, at 2 perſon's own riſque, to 
a parts. Bill of Adventure, in 
antile way, is 2 bill of writing Ggned by 
iſying that the goods men- 


\ ADVE'NTURE, V. N. to ſtand the 
ee, to run che riſque, In an active ſenſe, 


Unger. 
WVENTURER, S. [Fr.] one who ſeeks 
ons of a hazerd; one who expoſes him- 
to- danger; a knight errant,” Merchant 
zurers, A company of merchants, in- 
prated for the diſcovery of lands, trades, &c. 
DVENTUROUS, Adj. that is ready to 
& himſelf to the greateſt dangers. 
WENTUROUSLY, Adv. in a hazar- 
bring and bold manner. 
WENTURESOME, Adj. [from ad- 
, and ſome, of ſum, Sax, Theſe words 
f wrote like the Saxon, from 
nee they derive their termination, as 
] in a manner ſubjeR to hazard, 

DVERB, S. [Lat.] is a word joined to 
b to expreſs the manner, time, &c. of an 
bn; 3% be fwught bravely : here bravely is 
adrerd, Adverbs are likewiſe added to 
ks, and even to other adverbs, in order to 
bty, or aſcertain their meaning. Thus, 
4 the buſineſs extremely 4well ; the word 
qualifies the action of doing, and the 
221 the ſame in regard to 


ö 
VYERBIAL, Adj. that which is uſed 
the ſenſe of an adverb, 


DVERBIALLY, Adv, like, or in the 


= of, an adverb, 
WVERSARIA, S. [Lat.] 4 fort of 
n fue book, uſed by ſtudents, to 


Wy remarkable obſervation or occurrence 
meet with in reading or converſation. 
my SARY, S, [Lat.] one who ſets 
weil 12 oppoſition to another, An enemy, 
* add keks to do another an injury, 
WWA TVR, Adj. [Lat.] a word 
makes ſome oppoſition or variety. In 
w lerpreſſes ſome difference between 
Prog and — follows; as in the 
ö money, out tates no pains to 
Be wird hue is 4 adverſative — 


the |agreeably, 


„ 
firſt by Shakeſpeare and Roſcommon; 
ly, by Milton] co 


Acting in 
oppoſite directions. 


iguratively, contrary to 


the wiſh or deſire. Applied to condition, un- 
ſucceſsful ; calamitous, in oppoſition. to proſ- 


perous, \ | 6-14; 
ADVERSEA'N, a town in Suſſex. The 
fair is held Sept. 12, for cattle and ſheep. 


ADVERSELY, or A'DVERSLY, Adj. 


in an adverſe. or unhappy manner; diſ- 


ADVERSITY, S. [Lat.] a ftate which 
W 
row. _ i 

To ADVE'RT, V. N. [Lat.] to take no- 
tice of; to » obſerve, or attend tog 


e | with the particle to before the object. 


ADVE'RTENCE, S. attention to; regard 
toz confideration of, 2 

ADVE'RTENCY, S. attention; regard; 
con ſiderat ion 3 heedfulneſs. . 

To ADVERTISE, | advertize} V. A. [Fr.] 
now accented on the laſt, but by Shakeſpearę 
on the ſecond ſyllabje] to determine a thing 
in ſuſpence. To give a perſon notice or in- 
formation, To publiſh a thing loſt, found, 
or wanted in the news-papers, or by hand- 
bills, with a deſcription of its pecuharitics ; 
now iſed inſtead of crying it. 

ADVERTISEMENT, [ advertizement] S. 
[accented ſometimes on the ſecond ſ ] 
admonition; inſtruction; advice. Publication, 
a notice of a thing in a news-paper; ot, an 
article, containing the deſcription of a thing 
loſt, &c. and a reward for bringing it to a 
place named, 

ADVERTI'SER, [advertixer] S. he that 
brings or gives intelligence cr information, 
The paper which contains advertiſements, -- 

ADVERTISING, [ advertizing ] Part, ac- 


tive in giving intelligence, advice, or admo- 


nition. | 
ADVTCE, 8. 
inſtruction; the reſult cf judicious reflection; 
prudence, or diſcretion, Followed by the 
particle with, conſultation, or deliberation. 


| Uſed: with the word reccive or have, infor- 


mation, news, cr intelligence. Advice Boat, 


{a veſſel uſed by the ſtate to bring or-carry 


intelligence. | 

ADVI'SEABLE, [advizcable) Adj, that 
nich may, or is fit to be adviſed; prudent. 
| ADVTSEABLENESS, [ advizcableneſs] S. 
the quality which renders a thing proper to be 
2dvited'; fitneſs, propriety, i ä 

To ADVLISE,. [advize] V. A. [Fr.] to 
recommend a thing as uſeful. To give a 
perſon an idea or hint of; to remind. To 
inform, or give intelligence of an action 
tranſacted at a diſtance, 

To ADVT'SE, [advize] V. N. uſed with 
the particle 2vitþ before the perſon, to conſult. 


4 
DVERSE, Adj, [Lat.] [in proſe it is 
on the firſt tyllablez in verſe, 


To conſider; to gxamine; to give one's 
opini | 


D 2 


on the firf 
on the laſt by Dryden; and on either, indif - 
ferent ] 


Fr.] opinion or counſel; - 


1 


4 
it 
1 
1 
i 
| 


ADVI'SED, 


jo — n —_—_—_— — — ˙² - 


— — 
rr . —rW¾’‚— 


— 


OG 


 —_— —_—— 


Oo 


beſtowing more 


» 5 . 


AD U 


9 


prudently. 
ſe. 


ADVI'SEMENT, Tee 8. Fr.] 
advice, or counſel. udence and circum- 
ſpection. 


- ADVISER, [adeser] S. he that gives 
advice or counſel; an adviſer, or counſellor. 
ADULA'TION, 5. [Lat.] the act of 
praiſe on a perſon than his 
due: including in it too high a commen- 
dation of his virtues and excellencies, and 
an entire neglect of his defects. 
ADULA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a flatterer; one 
who pays a higher compliment to another than 
- he deſerves. 


- ADULATORY, Adj. [Lat.] 
ing ar complimental manner. 
ADULT, Part, [Lat.] grown up; arrived 


in a flatter- 


to the age of diſcretion. 


ADñꝗU LT, S. one who is arrived at the 
intermediate age between infancy and manhooc. 
ADU'LTERANT, Patt, {Lat,] the per- 
fon who is guilty of adultery; or thing which 


T9 ADU'LTERATE, v. A. [Lat.] to 
violate the bed of a married perſon by unlaw- 
tul knowledge, To corrupt or debaſe by ſome 


de'.ofes. by admixture. 


forezgn mixture. 


ADU'LTERATE, Adj. flowing from, or 
ovung to the crime of adultery, Counterfeit ; 


though reſembling in appearance, yet inferior 
in value. Debaſed by mixture, 
ADU'LTERATENESS, S. the quality or 


late of being adulteratg z counterfeit, 


ADULTERA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act 
or 
endeavouring to make things paſs for 2 
than their intrinſic value, by its reſem- 


of corrupting by a foreign mixture; 


blance to ſomething better. A thing which 


is debaſed, or in a debaſed Rate, 
' ADU'LYEREP, S. [Lat.] the perſon 


guilty of lying with his neighbour's wife. 


ADU*LTERESS, S. a woman guilty of 
the crime of violating her huſband's bed, by 
lying with another man. KF 
ADU'LTERINE, S. [Fr.] in common 


law, a child got in adultery, 


ADULTEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] guilty of 


dultery.- Baſe and corrupted; idolatrous ; 


tue Jews being in Scripture language under- 
ſtaad to be under a contract with the Deity, 


not unliize that of matrimany, “ An adu/- 


teruue generat.on ſecacth a fign.“ 


ADULTERY, S. [Lat.] in ite primary 
fi-nification, the crime of being falſe to the 
marriag2-bed, Figuratively, idalatiy. 


concurs in all purſuits wherein the kin 


*  ADVI'SED, [advized] Part. deliberate ; 
guided by prudence after a due examination 
of the nature and conſequences, Done on 


Purpoſe. "= s 
wa ADVISEDLY, [advizedly] Adv. in 2 
deliberate manner; with due conſideration ; 


| With any peculiar deſign ; on 


pUrPJ 

- ADVISEDNESS,. [ advizedneſs] S. a ſtate 
wherein a perſon has taken the advice and 
ecunſel of others: deliberation, caution. 


AD 


To ADU'MBRATE, V 4. (144 
ſhadow ; to gi flight A. [la] 
Which the 


| ADUMBRA'TION,. 8. the 2 f 
on. An err rem . 

, b * 
of a ſhadow, A faint — ty 
2 In Hera, 
any figure in a coat is ſo obſcured, tha 
thing but the bare profile, or oui 


viſible... _ 
8. union, the jul 


ADUNA'TION, 
of two or more bodies. 

ADU'NQUE, Adj. crooked, . 

ADVOCATE, S. [Lat.] in the g 
import of the word, one who ha 
pleading or management of a cauſe; 
more confined ſenſe, the patron of it. 
who vindicates, or anſwers objedtions g 
againſt any tenet or action. This tems 
Scripture applied in both the firſt ſeals 
Chriſt, Uſed. with the particle fir, be 
tae perſon or thing for which the pla 
uſed. Lord Advocate, one of the officen 
ſtate in Scotland, who gives his advice i 
caſes about making or executing laws; dat 
the king's rights in all public meeting; 
ſecutes all capital erimes before the juſtia 


intereſt; and is at liberty to plead all tu 
unleſs when acting as an ordiniry lt 
ſeſſions; in which caſe he can plead ah 
king's. 

ADVOCA'TION, S. the office of u 
vocate, | 

ADVOWE”, S. [Fr.] be that bs 
right of advowſon. 

ADVO'WSON, or ADVO'WSIN, B 
right to preſent to a benefice, in the Can 
Law, becauſe thoſe who had obtained 
right of preſenting to a living were gets 

t benetaftors to if, 
5 To ADU'RE, V.N. to conſume by 
to burn up. | 

ADU'ST, Part. [Lat.] ug 5 
and thereby rendered brittle, Able o 

Medicine and Phils 
that habit of body 


ſcorching hot. In 

thoſe humours and 

ariſes from a fermentation of choler 100 

and betokens warmth of temper; choke 
ADU'STED, Part. burpt, or e. 

Warm, with reſpect to the humour 


body or temper. ; 8 
ADU'STIBLE, Adi, that which 7 
act of burn 


burnt or n 
ADU'STION, S. a 

or drying. Applied to the wu he 

porating its moſt, ſubtile n * 

leaving che grofler as half . , 

ſic, an. inflammation about the 


; nels! 
membranes, attended with a bollowne 6 
yes, 2 pale colour, apd a dry peſs of the 


| 


ADWA'LTON, a typ is Vo 


xd tin Wares. * 
„ &hthong, where in the ſound of the 
WIN uſed by the Romans and 


jodern writers anged for the ſimple 
«in — — and even in Eneas, 
DIL E, S. Lat.] a Roman 2e 
mung bis name from being ſurveyor 
che buildings, both public and private; 
A baths, aquæducts, bridges, and roads; 

as baths, aq , 2 
+ inſpefted the weights and meaſures ; 

bak cognizance of diſorderly houſes z reviſed 

5 | plays before their deing exhibited z had the 
" we of the as of the ſenate, and the ex- 
mination of al books which were intended 
ve publication. q 

Eis, S. ip Mythology, the name given 
che ſhield or buckler of Jupiter, or Pallas, 
| I derives its name from Jupiter's covering his 
eld with the ſkin of the goat Amalthea, 
hich he is reported to have ſucked, This 
buckler he afterwards gave to Minerva, whoſe 
ſtield is called by this name, 

ANI'GMA, S. [Or.] a propoſition put in 
cure, and often contradictory terms, in order 
io exerciſe the ſagacity of a perſon; or an 
dbſcure deſcription of a thing, delivered in 

d terms as render the explication difficult, 
and the meaning not intelligible at firſt ſight. 
ARA, S. [Lat.] in Chronology, a ſeries 
of years, commencing from a certain fixed 
point of time, called an Epocha. Thus, the 
qr Ara is the number of years fince the 
dirth of Chriſt, Authors, however, generally 
uſe the terms Ara and Epocha ſynonimouſly, 
for the time from which the camputation 
commences, 

AERIAL, Adj, Lat.] confiſting of air. 
Produced by the air. Inhabiting the air. 
Fheed in the air; lofty; _ 

AERIANS,. S. a religious ſect in the 
fourth cencury, who derived their name from 
rn founder, | 

S. [Fr.] a nef appropriated to 
bawks, and other de of prey. 
AERO'LOGY, S. [Or.] a diſcourſe on 
ide n2tore and properties of the air, 

10 AERO'MANCY, s. [Or.] the art of di- 
dung er foretelling by the air. 

AEROMETRY, s. [Or.] the art of 
an Realuring the air, comprehending the laws 

« motion, gravitation, preſſion, elaſticity, 
ne e condenſation, &c, See PN Au- 


the or Y, S. [Gr.] the obſervation 


ARVGINOvs, Agj. [Lat.] reſembling 
L ©0088 to the ruſt of copper. Applied 


bo ® edlour, it is by ſome deſcribed as a green, 
| 


ik f Wters as a brews, 


ſubtile matter, finer and rarer than air, com- 


u but ſeems now quite out of uſe among | ſpac 


* 


A 


copper 

ASTUARY, 8. [Lat.] In Pharmacy, 
a vapour bath. 

AER, s. [Gr,] in Phyge, a thin 


mencing from the limits of our atmoſphere, 
and expanded through all the regions of - 


6 
ZETHE'RIAL, Adj. ] fomething 
which belongs to, or es of the nature 
of æther. Zrberial ſpace, or region, is that 
ſpace in the beavers, where the pure unmixed 
zther is ſuppoſed to be found; and figurs- 
tively, is uſed for heavenly. AEtherial oil, 
in Chemiſtry, named likewiſe - eſſential, is a 
fine, ſubtile, eſſential oil, a i 
to the nature of a ſpirit, The pure liquor, 
which riſes next after the ſpirit, in diſtilli 
turpentine, is termed the etberial oil o 
turpentine, ug * 

 Z£THIO'PS MINERAL, [ compound ward, 
deriving its name from its colour, which is 
black, and ſuppoſed to reſemble the com- 
plexion of the Ethiopians] in Pharmacy, a 
preparation of equal quantities of quick ſilver 
and flour of brimſtone, ground in a ſtone or 
iron mortar, till they become black, and no 

es of quickſilver remain viſible. It is 
preſcribed as an ointment in the itch, and 
other cutaneous eruptions. 

ETNa, S. a burning mountain, the 
higheſt of any in Sicily, The inhabitants 
call it Monte Cibello, or by contraction, Man- 
Gibello, i. e. the mount of mounts; for the 
Saracens, when maſters of Sicily, called it 
Gibel; pronounced by the Germans Gebel, or 
Gipſel, the ſummit of à hill; fo that the 
name Monte, Italian for a mount, ſeems, when 
joined to the Saracen, to denote both the 
great impreſſion its ravages made on their 
minds, and likewiſe to ſhew, that, in making 
a compound of two words in difterent lan- 
guages, which imply the ſame thing, they 
were not very nice in their obſervation 
analogy, Its aſcent from Catanea is 30,008 
paces, but on the fide next Randazzo, only 
20,000; its circumference, at the bottom, 
is about 100,000; it is of a circular form, and 
terminates in a peak, reſembling a ſugar-loaf, 
The bottom is planted with corn and ſugar- 
canes, the middle with woods, olive-trees, 
and vines, and the top is covered with ſnow 
all cke year. The prodigious quantity of 
burning matter ejected, and the earthquakes 
attending its eruptions, have occaſioned ter- 
rible devaſtations and calamities. During the 
eruption of 1693, fifteen or ſixteen towns, 
eighteen eftates, with men and cattle, beſides 
villages, and 93, oco ſouls, were de 

AFA R, Adv, [Sax.] at a diſtance. Fi- 
guratively, foreign or ſtrange. Diſtant, in 
oppoſition to intimate friendſhip. 

A FER, S. the South Weſt wind, 


AFFABILITY, S. [Lat.] a quality whick 
| renders 
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AFF- 


Fenders a perſon ealy to be ſpoke to; ĩnelud- tation, concei aſſteted 
ing modeſty, good-nature and condeſcenſion; aur n a inch my 


generally applied to ſuperiors. 


ArFAELE, verbal Adj. [Lat.] ,cafily to or excites a dif; 


be ſpoken to, on account of complaiſance, 


nature, and cendeſcenſion, in Law, perſons appointed to 
n S. courteouſneſs ; civil confirm 2 8 5 . 
and complaiſant behaviour. See Ar ra- in court leets, to ſettle the fines of eg U. 
BILITY, are guilty of faults, which haye as exprd 


A'FFABLY, Adv, in an affable, courteous, 
and complarfant manner, 


AFFAIR, S. [Fr.] ſomething done, or to affirm on _ oath what 
% be done. Employment. The concerns think ought to be inflicted upon 
and tranſactions of a nation, Circumſtances 25 Edw, III. c. 3. 9 H. III. c. 14, 


or the condition of a perſon, Buſineſs. In 


A ludicrous fonſe, joined with Hircle, an in- own by plighting of fai ; betothing, H 
. R guratively, — or confidence, the a 

the mutual vows perſons make each other; 

effect, to cauſe, uſed with the particle iH, | firm truſt, and unſhaken reliance, 


o AFFECT, V.A, [Lat.] to produce an 
To act upon. To influence. To excite, 


Kir up, or work upon the paſſions. To aim one's ſelf to marry, Figuratively, To gy 
at, to endeavour after, applied to perſons. | confidence, q * 


To have a tendency; to aſſume; to tend to, 


| To be fond of, or long for. To aſſume à ing, ſworn before an ayuthorifed petit 
Character not real, or natural: and to ſupport which contains the time, reſidence, and f 
It in an aukward manner. dition of the perſon who makes it, 


AFFECTA'TION, S. [Lat.] an artful, or 


hypocritical aſſuming of a character, or affianced; betrothed. | 


appearance, which is not our own, and to 


Which we have no claim. or the making a ſon. 


AFFECTED, Part. having the affections 


excited. To be peculiarly fond of. Diſpoſed, | nity, or ma to another ; related to, 


with the word i. Perſonated, or appearing 


unnatural. riage, in oppoſition to that which i . 
AFFE'ETEDLY, Adv. in a manner which blood. Connexion; reſemblance to, appli 
has more of appearance than reality. to things. | 


AFFE'CTEDNESS, S. the quality of af- 


ſuming an unnatural or falſe appearance. | thing as truth; to declare; to aſſert; uf 
Diſtinguiſhed from hypocriſy by its object, confidently. It is ſynon with the i 
chat being religion, and this politeyeſs, gran-|lowing words: To declare fignifies to vl 
deur, learning, &c. any thing ſimply, but ſeriouſly. To pri 

AFFECTION, S. [Lat.] ſtate of being implies a ſolemn affirmation; to aver lynn 
affected, or wzought upon by any cauſe. a poſitive declaration: to afſert, that & 
Paſſions in general. Love, fondneſs, re- | ration defended. To maintain, implies a fk 
gard, or good-will, Zeal; a defire of ob-! port of ſuch aſſertion, To ſwear, 1s to 1% 
taining. In Logic, an attribute peculiar to it by an oath. 


ſome ſubject, and ariſing from the very idea 


or eſſence of it; ſtiled by the ſchoolmen, be affirmed, or aſſerted. 


7 o modo, Aﬀettions of the| 
> ar Minis 


hyfics, are certain modifications | ation; oppoſed to re 


| occaſioned by motion. In Medicine, it im- 


lies a morbid, or preternatural ſtate of the | affirms, or makes a poſitive declaration, 


y, or ſome of its parts, 


AFFE'CTIONATE, Adj. [Fr.] zealous, act of ſtrengthening or 
or a firong and longing deſire; warm. opinion; confirmation. 10 ee 
Strongly inclined, or diſpoſed to, Fond, ciouſneſs of any thing or 2 | 
tender, with al the glowings of paternal| Confirmation, in oppoſition to 


love. 
AFFE'CTIONATELY, Adv. in an 


affectionate, fond, endearing, and benevolent] any ſubject. In a legal ſenſe, a 


maenner. 


AFFECTIONATENESS, S. the qua- their truth in judicial erage frat the 


ty cr fate of exerciſing the ſocial, bene- 
yolent, Kind, awd endearing paſſions, 
AFFE CTIONED, Adj. full of affec- 


AF F 


Add, VE» Ad that which ay wa 
or painful ſenſit 
AFFERORS, or AF 'RORS, A NN 
fines as arg ſet in inferior cout 


ty aſſigned by the flatute; in 
n, to moderate amerciaments; the 


AFFI ANCE, S. Fr.] to confirm oj 
To AFFFANCE, V. A. Fr.] to bi 
AFFIDA'VIT, S. [Lat.] an oath in wik 


AFFI ED, Part, [Fr.] joined by cont 
AFFILIA”"TION, $, [Lat. 


AFFI'NED, Part, [Lat.] joined by 


AFFINITY, S. [Lat.] reJation by mas 


To AFFI'RM, v. A. [Lat.] to conf 


AFFURMABLE, Adj. that which ® 


AFFI'RMANCE, 8. [in Law] cont 


AFFI'RMANT, i [Lat.] the perſon 


AFFIRMATION, s. [i ; 


Aſſertion; cr * 


Grammar, what is otherwiſt called 2 f 
becauſe it expreſſes what we affirm ot 


allowed by law to the Quakers 353 1 


oath, If they make a falſe h 
are ſubject to the penalties of 4 1 
this is only with regard to oaths of 2H 


<® 


AF F. 
on is not taken in evidence. 
ATIVE, Adj. that which 


4 : 
- 


bog, | , : 

Ne affirms or afſerts a thing. Applied to 
" poſitive 3 obſtinate in opinion; dogs 
wt al; or one that would affirm any thing. 
* te, in Algebra, applied to quantities, 
_ ' thoſe which expreſs a real magnitude, in 
cud poſition to thoſe which are negative, or 
dnn nothi ative 12 in Al- 

bra, is that whach that the quantity 


is prefixed to, is affirmative, and is marked 
3 RMATIVELY, Adv. in an affir- 
ve or politive manner, in oppoſition to 


rk, 8. that perſon who aflerts 
thing to be true; he that 3 he who 
2; the affirmative fide of a queſtion in a 


ilpute. 
No AFFI'X, V. A. [Lat.] to be fixed or 


writ ited tu. To connect with, to ſubjoin, to 
d & AFFIX, 8. J in Grammar, ſome; 


er or ſentence joined to a word. 

AFFI'XION, S. the art of affixing, or 
at of a noun that has an affix. 
AFFLA'TUS, S. [Lat.] divine inſpi- 
tion, In Phyfic, a vapour, or blaſt, which 
prejudicial to the health, 

To AFFLICCT, V. A. 4 to uſe with 
ach barbarity as may n a deep forruw. 


; o wortify, or practiſe all the duties of 
bel acere repentance, To puniſh, To be in 
| wa or involved in temporal unhap- 
71 4 

o ul AFFLICTION, S. [Lat.] that which 


ues a ſenſation of pain; a very diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance; phe 5. Ty 
AFFLICTIVE, Adj. that which occafions 
ment, miſery, or a ſenſation of pain on 
decount of its diſagreeableneſs; that which 
„S. [Lat.] in its prima 
kale, the flowing to any place; 2 x. 
tacourſe, It is almoſt always uſed figu- 
ately, Abundance of wealth; plenty. 
AFFLUENT, Part, * in its primary 
kose, flowing to any part, its ſecondary, 
_ in wealth; plentiful z exuberant; 


J. 
AFFLUENTNESS, S. the quality of 
dens wealthy, or abounding with al the 


Waveniencies of life. 


Alux, s. [Lat.] the act of flowing, 


& 1 flows. 
0 » AFFORD, v. A. [Fr.] to yield or 
r Podzce, To f. | 
/ hae to Cn upply, aul. or grant. To 


ithout loſin 
T / » W! 8+ 
I — REST, V. A. to turn ground 


AFFRAID, Part [F i 
tart, [Fr.] to be timorous; 
iv te affefted with fear, either by a preſent 


Be which may endanger our ſafety, or by 


| 


generally ſpelt with a fingle 7j but this 9 
more confiſtent with analogy. * 

To AFFRA'NCHISE, V. A. [Fr.] to 
make free. h 

To AFFRA'Y, V. A. [Fr.] to firikewith 
terror or fear; to fright, | | 

AFFRA'Y, or AFFRA'YMENT, S. in 
Law, formerly an affright cauſed to one or 
more, by perſons appearing in unuſual armour, 
2 Ed, III. c. 3. At preſent, a fkirmiſh or 
fighting, wherein ſome blow is given, of 
ſome weapon drawn. It differs from an 
aſſault, as this is a public, but that a perſonal 
wrong, | | 
_ AFFRICTION, S. [Lat.] the act 
of rubbing two bodies together, or one 
thing on another. Friction is the word 
now in uſe, 

To AFFRICHT, V. A. [Sax.] to affect 
with fear, including in it the idea of ſome- 
thing dangerous and miſchievous, ſomething 
that can deprive us of pleaſurs, or affect us 
wh pain; and that the impreſſion of this 
paſſion is ſudden. To intimidate, diſhearten, 
and be deprived of every ſpark of courage. 

AFFRIGHT, S. terror, fear, denoting x 
ſudden impreſſion, in oppofitien to fear, which 
implies a long continuance. The object which 
excites, or cauſes the paſſion of fear. 

AFFRI'GHTFUL, Adj. abounding in ſuch 
qualities as may cauſe fear, | 

To AFFRO'NT, V. A. [Lat.] In its 
primary fignification, to meet face to face, 
to confront, Figuratively, to injure a per- 
ſon before his face, including in it the 
ſecondary ideas of contempt, diſdain, and 
entire neglect of decorum. 

AF FRONT, S. an inſult, or injury 
offered to the face; including the ideas of 
contempt and rudeneſs. Indecent behaviour, 
outrage. 

AFFRO'NTER, S. the perſon who offets 
the affront. 

AFFRO'NTING, or AFFRONTIVE, 
Part. Adj. that which occaſions or cauſes 
an affront, ; 

AFFU'SION, S. [Lat.] the act of pour- 
ing one thing upon another. 

AFIE'LD, Adv. to the field. 


AFLOA'T, Adv. [Fr.] borne up by the 
water; floating. Figuratively, flutu:ting. 

AFO'OT, Adv. walking, in oppoſition te 
riding.  Figuratively, in agitation z com- 
menced. 

AFO'RE, Prep. [Sax.] Ser Brroxx. 

AFO RE, Adv. [ Sax. ] applied to time, that 
which is paſt; prior or antecedent to a thing 
mentioned. 
AFO'REGOING, Part. that which prey 
cedes any thing in order, or motion. 
AFO'RE-NAMED, Part. that which 
has been mentioned in a former part of 
a work. 


AFO'RE-SAID, Part. that which has 


r fralpett of a distant, er future evil, It is 


been ſaid or mentioned prior to the 


AFR. 
; fine ad place i which it is referred 


. AFORETIME, Adv, in times paſt, 
er thoſe which have preceded that in 

which - they are -referred to. 
AFRE'SH, Adv. [Sax.] a-new; again; 

a ſecond time. | 

AFRICA, S. one of the four principal 
parts of the world; bounded on the N. by 
the Mediterranean ſeaz on the W. and 8. 
the Ocean; on the E. by the Red Sea and 
e Iſthmus of Suez. It is in the form of a 
pyraraid, - whoſe baſe, from Tangier to the 
Iſthmus of Suez, is about 2000 miles. From 
the top of the pyramid, that is to ſay, from 
the of Gocd-Hope to the moft northern 
part, is 4600 miles; and in the broadeſt 
part, that is, from Cape Verd to Cape Guard- 
a-fui, it is 3500. The greateſt part of it is 
within the. Torrid Zone, which renders the 
heat almoſt inſupportable in many places, 
However, the coaſts in general-are very fruit- 
ful, the fruits excellent, and the plants ex- 
traordinary. The fleſh of the animals is in 
poo ay Jars and there are more- wild 
than in any other part of the world; ſuch 
as lions, tygers, leopards, panthers, rhinoce- 
roſes, and elephants, There are alſo ſome 
animals peculiar to this country; ſuch as the 
hippopotamus, or the ſea-horſe, whoſe teeth 
are ſo large that they ſerve inſtead of ivory, 
and are much better; the rhinoceros, with 
two horns on its noſe; and the moſt beautiful 


ſtriped Zebra, which is eſteemed a fine pre- 


ſent for the greateſt princes. As for the 
crocodiles, which were thought formerly to be 
peculiar to Africa, they are now met with in 
other places, or, at leaft, creatures fo much 
like them, that it is hard to know the 
difference, Beſides theſe, they have oftriches, 
camels, various ſorts of monkies, and many 
other animals not to be met with in Europe. 
There are ſeveral deſarts, particularly one of 
a large extent, which is almoſt without water; 
and whoſe ſands are ſo looſe, that, by means 
of a ſtrong wind, they will ſometimes bury 
Whole caravans at a time. However, this is 
not quite without inhabitants, for there are 
wild Arabs; and other people, who rove from 
place to place, partly in ſearch -of paſture, 
and y to lie in wait for the rich caravans 
that travel from Barbary and Egypt to Ne- 
groeland and Abyſſinia, There are many large 
rivers; but the principal are the Nile and the 
Niger. 
divers „ particularly in Abyflinia and 
Barbary; in which laſt country is Mount 
Atlas, that ſeparates Barbary from Biledul- 
2 and runs from E. to W. Their re- 

igion is Mahometaniſm and Paganiſm, though 
there are Chriſtians in ſome parts, as in 
Abyſſinia, and among the European ſettle- 
ments. Africa is variouſly divided, according 
to different geographers: however, the beſt 


There are very high mountains in| ped 


frizzled hair, and an-elephant's 

creſt, a fierce lion on one fide; and av 

and ſerpent on the other; with other * 

of 2 of the . | 
A Prep, = 

to time and place, Applic 

notes that ſom had been 

Joined with verbs, it has a reference to ting 

with ſucceeding or following, Applic 

place, behind, or following, 


IP ] fuccerding 
following in time. Second or following | 
place, in oppoſition to before. 

A'FTER-AGES,. S. ages which are 
come, — 4 FR 

A'FT -ALL, t 1 . . . | 
confiderationz in fine; 7. 
that has been ſaiĩd; ; 

A'FTER-CLAP, S. ſome unexpeftel ine 
cident after an affair is ſuppoſed to be endl 


It is uſed in an ill ſenſe, but ſeems u. 


expreſſion, 

A'FTER-COST, $. expences which 
incurred after the original bargain or plant 
finiſhed, 

A'FTER-CROP, S. the ſecond crop 
produce of a ground in one year, 


A'FTER-GAME, S. an expedient tht 


the original plan or firſt attempt has 1 
carried, 11. | 
A'FTERMATH, S. ſecond crop of g 


mown in autumn, ; 
A'FTER-NOON, S. that ſpace, \ or ul 

val, which is from twelve at noon till t 

evening. Figuratively, in the decline. 
A'FTER-PAINS, S. pains after birth 
A'FTER-THOUGHT, S. an expear 


formed too late; reflection, or thought ani 


after the finiſhing of a thing: Repentance 

A'FTER-TIMES, 8. hop 2 nt 
ſingular] future ages; in time | 

A'F ERWARD, or A'FTERW 
Adv. in ſucceeding, or futute time, cem 
to ſomething m_ preceded, and which l 
ſuppoſed to follow. 

"A'FTER-WIT, 8. an unſeaſonable “ 
ient, or a contrivance which 1 * 
AGAIN, Adv. [Sax.] 3 ſecond — 
implying the repetition of the ſame p 
On the other hand, denoting à corre „* 
or reciprocation of action. Aſter Lie 
turn of a thing given. Return, Wage 
recompence; or reimburſ 


«.* . —_— 
or words implying dimenſion,” 8 repel. _ 


the ſame quantity which preceded. 
dcubled, it implies frequent — A 


* Giſtinguiſh them by the names of Egypt, Bar- AGAINST, Prep. [Sat] 


ther trees, but the larch-tree ef] 
ol Hyarieh, is a kind of Rone 1 
eld of rocks in Germany, 

GATE, 8. lor a precious ſtone of 
flint kind, much harder than jaſper, and 
es better poliſh, Its colours are various, 


uſe of in burniſhing, and derives its 
h from the agate-ſtone, which is in the 
plan and forms the moſt conſiderable part 


CA'ZED, Part, ſtruck with a ſudden 
it; terrified to ſtupidity. “ All the whole 
bod oyazed at him,” Shakeſp. Hen, VI. 
GE, S. the time of man's life; a ſuc- 
n vr tion of men; à century, or 
ſpace of a hundred years. ; 

GES oy Thx Wortn, 8. The time 
bling the birth of Chriſt has genera 

| divided into fix ages: the firſt — 
& the time from the beginning of the 
t the deluge, and conſiſts of 1656 
the ſecond from the deluge ta the time 


dal, comprehends 426 years; the third' 
of the world, from Abraham's entrance 
the promiſed land to the deliverance of 
febrews out of Egypt, in the year of the 
M2523, includes 430 years: the fourth 
their going out of Egypt to the 
ly the foundation of the temple, in the 
of the world 2992, comprehends 479 
: the fifch by the world, from laying 
bunkition of Solomon's temple to the 
ih captivity, in the yeat of the world 
Id, contains 424 years: the ſixth age of 
weld compriſes the time from the Baby. 
1 to the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, 
© darenel in the year of the world 

"1 tour years before the vulgar Era, 
1 14 years, Another diviſion of the 


ISLET 
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for many years; 


4141: 
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and 1 ; 

age is twentyane, i Woman, A' 
* of | , 
woman is ke er | 
f diſpoſe of 


4 
= 
5 
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4 
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being a witneſs, * 


AOE or Tie Moo, 8. che ſpace 
time, ot interval, ſince her laſt conjunction 


applied to inanimate thing: 


L 
* 


in b youth, man- 

14th 1 the 

| third 75th 
F 

— © to 

take x 


7 


: 


. 


AEDL, Adv. after the manner of « 


% at wotld is, the age of the law of 
Witch comprohends the whole time 


| 


perſon advanced in years, or in the decline of 
bmg coming into the land-of promifſe life. | 


AGEN, Adv. 
ſame deed ; 


ing to 
what had been ſaid. is the true 
ling, though now uſed only by poets for 


fake of rhyme. Sec AGatn, 


AGENCY, 8. the quality of acting; 
action; the ſtate of being in, or exerting 


action. 
A0 


> 


— 
* 
, 


ENT, Part, that which a8, or is 


active, in oppdſition to patient, ot — Bl 


AGENT, S. a being Wien th 
power of «on, In Phyfics, that-which is 
endued with power to act on another, and to 
— a change or alteration by ſuch action. 

e Schools divide agents into natural or free, 
Natural, ate thoſe Which are determined by 


the Author of nature to one ſort of 


effect, with an incapacity to perform 
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on a perſon. cent. fixed ; ind ut Gann from 56 
 - confers honour and riches on another, or one from 2 advanced, A is the fas 
who makes 


br reſult of ſeveral things added together, with great warmth. the at of 6 


3 motion. Dilerder of the wind 4 


$66 461 
Tee 4 8 98 
Rd Fs 


by his own wi U. without the ſum total, 
is à perſon tg of fon] ing wig 


or determination what-| ſeveral units together. 
for another ection with 


o AGGRE'SS. V. 
the 30 af — LG, 
attack; ta occaſion or 
R dun the o 
bh. yer ty quarrel, os he * a] 


"ABCRE $508, 5 


| ed. 

8. [Lat.] in its e AGCRIEYE, V.A GW at 
fignification, thoſe * which [thing which ſhall make a — 
a;quality of glewing, or ſticking 0088 per an Jjnjney, which ſhall cocakion we 


Phyhic, the 
2 * a ye yg © rg in 1 ” ede from 1 


— 


recruit and 4 fapply what is ablencſa, or the inconvenience to which 
mal action. ſubject the perſon who endures them, 
AGGLU'TINATE,.. v. A. to unite} AHA T, Adj. [Sax.] wha 
to another, as it were with, glue; perſon. terrified by an apparition, li 
one patt ſtick to another, Uſed who, had ſeen a'ghoſt. . 


LUTINA'TION,, 8. ia its primary great Iced and. readinels; nimble 


P 
in Medicine, A'GILENESS, 8. the quality-of 
75 the ling with ſpeed, quickneſs, or nimbleack 
| AGTLITY, S. [Lat.] a capacity « 
in without pain any other umpedime 
To — V. A. [Fr.] to ex-| A 010, S. Let. aid or a0 
or make con le by the Commerte, the exchange or difference ie 
addition RY poſts and penſions, To enlarge, bank and current money, or caſh, Taw 
or applied to the faculties bargain be made to pay either 100 livra 
and ſentiments of the mind, or 10g caſh, N 
AGGRANDTZEMENT, 8. the act of The — varies almoſt every where; it 
promoting to.a high place in a ſtate; or the ſterdam it n Hum 2:9 Km 
act of conferring power, honour, and wealth, Rome near 25 per 15003 4 


AGGRANDI'ZER, 8. the perſon who It Ie Ernie ſignifies the profit which 


To A'GG AVATE,, V. A. to increaſe CAGISTMENT, 8. in Common L 
the weight of a thing; in its primary ſenſe. feed of other people's cattle, taken im 
In its ſecondary or figurative ſenſe, to add|g pund, at 2 certain rate per Wetk. * 
to the enormity, applied to crimes. Lone Bake, it extends to all manner of com 

AGGRAVA'TION, S. the act of making | or herbage, or the profits ariſing fon" * 

applied to the demerit of . A STARS, 2 IA tht 
2 which heightens the guilt 
crime, &c y = 48 a GITATE, Kr. V. A. Oh ot 
A'GGREGATE, Adj. an aſſemblage or} by repeated actions. To 
Es of the particles into one maſs, or give motion to, To diſturb, or dil 

AOGOR EGAL E, 8. [Lat.] an aſſemblage] the diſtractions of different mouve. 

formed of ſeveral particulars. The ſum total, | from one to another, to diſcuſs or © 


To A'GGREGATE, V. A. [Lat.] to col- AGITATION, 8. b 


lect together ſeveral particulars into one ſum, | ing or putting the of ben, 


Sax 
NAI, s. Ha ig the Roman law, 
male deſcendants the ſame father, 
wiſhed from cog nuti, which includes the 


deſcendants. 

OVATION, 8. in the Civil Law, the 
an between the deſcendants from the 
father, including only males. 

GNITTION, S. Lat.] an acknowledging, 
6 ACNI'ZE, V. A. ] to own; to 
to ackn 

IGNOETA, S. [Or.] in Church Hiſ- 
\ 2 ſect of heretics, who held that Chriſt, 
 rehet to his human nature, was igno- 
of ſome things, and eſpecially the day of 


GNO'MEN, S. ] an addition or 
added to the furname of a perſon on 
unt of ſome peculiar actibn or circum- 
; 24 the addition of Africans to the: 
of Scipio, on account of his exploits in 
ia; and of Cicero to that of Tully, on 


þ in ſound and ſenſe, 
A'GNUS DEI, S. [Lat. the Lamb of God] 
the Roman church, a flat piece of white 
of 2n oval form, ſtampt with the figure 
the hmb, and conſecrated by the pope. 
key 7h prohibited to be brought into Eng- 
5 by 13 Elz. c. 2. ä 4 
AGO", Adv, from agan, Sax. paſt; xheneo 
counties ſtill pronounce it agone] paſt. 
ken we r*:kon paſt time, — or end- 
Voith the preſent, we uſe fince; as, © It is 
yer fince it happened.“ But when 
en from the preſent, and end with the 
* ue Pj. It happened three 
ents ape, is a nicety which fo- 
ners ought peculiarly to attend to. | 
AGO'G, Ayr, rFr. eager for the poſ- 
fon of (Emething; longing. To ſet one's 
ney or 2f;Kon5 on. | 
ACONT, 4s, [Sgr.] paſt, with-reſpe® 
ine: furaly, 
AGONISTES, s. [Gr.] one who uſed to 
me, being a candidate for the prizes 
1 ſuperiority of ſtrength, &c. In 
man this, Milton has ſtiled his tragedy 


b 


nn Aponiſtes. 
4 ACONTZE, v. v. 


I 


en the public games of Greece and tract, 


| 
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upon certain conditions; to To re- 
ſemble; to be like. To applied to 
colour. To tally with; to be conſiſtent with. 

ACREE ABLE, Adj. [Fr.] ſuitablez con- 
formable to, or confiftent with, Pleaſing ; 
grateful ; as ſaitable to our inclinations or 
faculties. | 

AGREEF'ABLENESS, S. the quality which 
renders a thing grateful to the taſte, The 
quality which renders a thing 


affinity; reſemblance. 

AGREE'ABLY, Adv. in a manner con- 
ſiſtent with, or conformable to. In a manner 
which affords a pleaſing ſatis faction. 

AGREED, Part. ſettled by mutual conſent, 

AGREEMENT, S. [in Law Latin agreed» 
mentum, which Coke would willingly ſtretch 
into a7gregatio mentum, an aggregation of 
minds] triendfhip; alliance; concord. A con- 
bargain, ar compact. Reſemblance. 

AGRI CULTURE, S. [Lat.] the art of 
tilling and manuring the ground, ſo as to make 
it fruitful and bear plants; confiſting in ma- 
nuting, fallowing, ſowing, harrowing, reap- 
ing, mowing, Oc. the management of the 
— of different foils, and planting 


together with the culture of foreſts, timber, 
"2-44 &%z 


thoſe of another. To conſent to do a thing 


below 
rapture, and leſs than IEEE 


— 


go on with, an | 
AGE, 8. [Fr.] a periodical ſpecies 

Ver, „. a cold ſhivering, which i. | diminution of 
| ſucceeded by heat, and terminates in a ſweat.] To AIM, 
When the cold fit is ſcarcely perceptible, and | ſuch a directi 


nated, If it returns every day, it is then] rect the edge of ſatire a 
called. a quotidian; if every third day, a perſon. | 
tertian ; and if every fourth day, a quartan, AIM, S. che poſition or direftiaa d 
A'GUED, Part, ſtruck, or affected with an] weapon, in order to firike an object 
ague. Figuratively, cold, ſhivering, trembling, point which is intended to be hit; u 
| In alluſion to the effects of this diſorder. odject defigned to be firuck. Figuratih, 
. A'GUE-FIT, S. the cold, ſhivering, tremb-| endeavour- to obtain any thing; intent 
ling fit, which affects people in the ague. purpoſe ; or deſign. The aim is more in 
-, A'GUEH, ſpron. A Adj. like,  or| we take every method to purſue it; the c 
the properties of an ague. more vague; we make uic of means u 
A'GUISHNESS, {pron agueiſhreſs] S. the compliſh it: the defign more cloſe; we 
ity which reſcmbles an ague, nothing to complete it. 
Interject. a word made uſe of to] AIR, S. [Gr.] In Philoſophy, a thin df 
denote ſome diſlike, and occaſioned by] fluid, ſurrounding the globe of the earth; i 
the apprehenſion of evil conſequences. Some perceptible to all our ſenſes, except feeling | 
times grief, and an appeal to the paſſions of Boyle ſuppoſes it to be made up of three 
pity and compaſſion, rent kinds of corpuſcles, namely, 1, Oft 
AHA”, an interjection denoting the tri- numberleſs and minute particles, ulich 
umph of con z intended to expreſs joy at the form of vapours, or dry al 
88 4 — e the] aſcend from the earth, n_—— 
une whi | experience. getables, animals, &c, in | 
With contempt. he ö by the celeſtial or 
AHEAD, Adv. a fea term; beyond; im- texrancous heat, and thence diffuſed int! 
plying a greater degree of ſwiftneſs. Applied | atmoſphere. 2, Of a ſtill more ſubtile nat 
to perſons, to contract an inveterate habit, conſiſting of thoſe exceedingly minute at 
which is. not to be eaſily ſurmounted by ad-|the magnetical eftluvia of the earth, with 


vice or inſtruction. innumerable particles ſent from the bod 
AHEI'GHT, Adv, on high; a great di-|the celeſtial Iuminariet, and by ti 
ſtance above us. f impulſe, the idea of in . 


. } 
To AID, V. A. [Fr.] to give aſſiſtance or|elaitic ſubſtancg, which is the bafis of all 
Heecour to; to deliver a perſon in danger, or other parts, and conſtituting the true di 
diftxefs, cut of it, by giving him all the affiſt- of air, concerning- the structure of 
ance, help, or ſuccour in one's power. Toſ various hypotheſes have been fra 7 
| ſupport, when applied to the means uſed to have reſembled theſe elaſtic particles  * 
Free a perſon from want. ſpring of watches coiled up, 2 
AID, S. [Lat.] that which contri-|to reftore themſelves; others to 
"butes to render a thing more eaſy, Afſiſt-| wool, which being compreſſed, * 
ance. Support given to a perſon. In Politics, force; and others, to ſlender wn * 
a ſubſidy, or money given to ſupport the ſubſtances, conſiſtencies, &c. W ö 
neceſſities of the ſtate. expanſible, and compreſſible. In 
AD. DPE-CA Mp, 8. in the army, an of- the melody of the tune, light or — 
ficer who receives and carries the orders of a Poetry, a ſong, catch, &c. = of 600 
genera} officer to the peſt of the army. Aid-\ denotes the manner and ver | 


leſs accompanied with good manners, ar 

om 1 gentee! addreſs and deportment, it be- 
mes perfectly dilgultfol. I 
To AIR, V. A. to expoſe to the air. To 
joy the benefit from the air, To expoſe to 
| fre, in order to free from the inconveni- 


ies of damp and ſtagnating air, 


ATR-BLADDER, S. a bladder found among] 3 


de entrails of fiſh, which ſerves, by its con- 
gion or dilatation, to enable them to riſe, 
AIR-BUILT, Adj. built in the air; chi- 
erical ; without any ſolid foundation. 

AI'R-DRAWN, Adj. chimerical ; ima- 


"AIRER, s. he that expoſes a thing to 


' ar, " 
AIR-GUN, S. an inſtrument invented to 
ut with, purely by means of compreſſed 


: 


A R-Hol k, S. a hole made to admit, or] great 


t out, the air; a vent, or vent-hole. 
ATRINESS, S. applied to ſituation, ex- 

poſed to a free current of air, in oppoſition to 
pnfined ; openneſs, Figuratively, applied to 


perſon's manner, or behaviour; levity, | 


wety, 
ATRING, S. a ſhort walk or ride abroad; 
| called, becauſe we then enjoy the freſh and 


pen air, 

ATRLING, S. a youthful, light, and 
hovghtleſs perſon, Pre gs 

AIR-PUMP, S. in Philoſophy, an inſtru- 

at or machine uſed for extracting air, con- 
ſing of 2 receiver made of glaſs, wherein the 
Wied are placed; two braſs eylinderg or 
Nang to extract the air with; a gage to de- 
mine the tareſaction of the air during any 
Afcnment; a tube called the Swan's Neck, 
mmunicating with the receiyer and the 
ro, and a winch that gives motion to the 


AIR-SHAFT, S. in Mining, a paſſage 
Made for the air by digging, 
of bodies, 


LARY, Adj. the ſubtile 
he ligh, or in that {pace of the ſyſtem above 
Ann aſſigned to the air, Figuratively, 
* wanting ſolidity, or foundation. 
— to drei, that which expoſes to the 
4 — a Oppoſition to warm, cloſe, or 
. pied to*temper or behaviour, 
ieh, full of vivacity. 
3 S. {pronounced He] the fide- 
as paths of a church, running parallel 
Fae in the center, called the ref 


| 


Figuratively, reſembling; having the 
properties; i relation 
A'LABASTER, 


I, A white kind, 


+ A yellow and reddiſh kind, 
abafter by the ancients, which being a very 
beautiful ſtone, is ſometimes called onyx, and 
chites by the ancients, 

A'LABASTER, Adj, ſomething made of 
alabaſter. | 

ALA'CK, Interj. an expreſſion of ſorrow, 
or ing which cauſes it. 

- ALA'CK-A-DAY, Interj. a ſudden cry on 
feeling preſent, or ſeeing approaching 72 
and fignifies that the perſon labours under 


burthen of miſery. 
ALA'CRIOUSLY, Adv. [Lat.] with 
ALA arful aQtiveneſs. 


chearfulneſs. 
'CRITY,S$, [Lat.] 

A-LA-MO'DE, Adv. [according to the 
— a French phraſe, uſed to imply 
that a thing is the reigning taſte or faſhion. _ 
A-LA-MODE, S. [Fr.] a thin, light, 
gloſly, * ſilk. 1 
ALARM, S. [Ital.] 2 military fignal, 
either by beat of drum or ſound of trumpet, 
by which men are now called to arms, but 
before the invention of thoſe inftruments it 


was done by a loud cry or ſhout, It generally 


includes in it an idea of approaching or ſudden 
danger, F ively, the notice 4 

roach of any ſudden danger. Tumult, or 
— cauſing fear, or of 


To ALARM, V. A. to give an army the 
fignal of arming, or preparing themſelves to 
encounter any ſudden danger. In a ſecondary 
ſenſe, to cauſe fear or apprehenſion of ſome 
approaching miſchieſ, . 

ALARMING, Part. that which occaſions 
terror, fear, or apprehenſion, from the idea of 
approaching danger, | 

ALA'RM-POST, S. the place appointed 
for the ſeveral companies of an army to 
repair to, in caſe of any ſudden and unforeſeen 
danger, which occaſions an alarm to be beat 
or ſounded. 

ALA'RUM, S. a clock, calculated to give 
notice to a perſon of any particular time it is 
ſet to, by running down of its weight, 
which is attended in its deſcent by a continual 
ſtrik ing of i hammer on the bell, 1 


. 


I ATE 
| ALAS! fiterſeft. when uſed of ourſelves, ! 
u implics 


>= ary pity, «cauſed from an idea of their 


ALA'TE, Ade, lately 

AA, 8. {in 

s. Lat] a yeſt of white 
5 Vo or 

8 * "hon gxyment 


© 
* 


ARBEIT r, Adv, although 3 netwithftand- 
ing; granting, 

A'LBION, S. he aneient name of England. 

 A'LBRIGHTON, a village in Shropſhire, 
on the edge of Staffordſhire, with three fairs, 
on May 23, July 18, and November 19, all 
for horned cattle, ſheep, and hogs. Diſtant 
A — 131 miles, | 
_ ALBUGI 8, Adi. . ſomething 
delonging to that part Pon ae h is called 
irs white ; or ſomething which reſembles it. 

ALBURY, i Hertfordſhire, has a fair on 
July 17, for toys. ; 

A'LCAKEST, 8. 
3 8. the ment of a caſtle. 

in, judge of a city. | 
ATCA, or ALCALY. See ALXALY. 

ALCALIZA'TION, $, See Ar KA- 
Aron. | 

ALCA'NNA, S. [Arab.] a drug ufed in 
Dying, which comes from the Levant. In 

wder it is green, but the tincture it makes 
fers according to the difference of the liquor 
in which it is ſteeped ; when ſoaked in water, 
it is yellow; but ia vinegar, citron- 
Juice, or allum-water, it is red. . 

ALCHY'MICAL, Adj. atcordihg to the 
proceſs or method made uſe of by alchymiſts. 

- ATCHYMIST, S. one who profeſſes or 
purſues the ſcience of alchymy. 

A'LCHYMY, s. [Or.] the more ſublime 
themiſtry, which propoſes the tranſmutation 
of metals. The principal objects of alchymy 
vre theſe. 1. The making of gold. 2. An 
univerſal difiolvent, or alkaheſt. 3. An uni- 
verſal medicine, or panates. As to the mak- 
ing of gold, it has been attempted three 


See ALKANEST, | 


Hurting] the adding freſh | dif 


ahd two markets, (ce 


veneration by its profeſſors, 


in which-is placed 


to the fect, worn by u i 


A'LCORAN, 8. [Arab. to colleft v 
the book of the Mahommedan law, 


by Mahomet, with the afliftance of Bains | 


— 


Sergi „ Neſtorian monk, and ſa 


N. 


L 


its ſtile, and, on that 
been a divine compoſition. It 


account, uryed w 


abounds 


E 


E 


laſt they vindicate, 
three and twenty 


eK 


* 


nature of things. It 
ſheets, which Mahomet report 
fingly from God. This book —_— 
en 
for a Chriſtian or -a Jew to touch it; 
equally fatal to a Muſſulman himſelf, 
handles it with unwaſhen hands. 
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= 


ER 
the "repoſe of company. 

— or feats in gardens, vich \ 
circular dome or coveting. * 
' A'LDBOROUGH, {[pron. Alden e 
port town in Suffolk, with a market 
Wedne and away _— fairs 0 
March 1 and May 3, for toys. It u 
ſeated Sn a high bil to ths 
weſtward and the ſea to the Eaſt; * 
on the S. W. and the old church — 
hill, It is 934 miles from London, k ff 
two members to parliament, and ts govern 


a bailiff, 12 aldermen, and 24 
—— — , but en 
and there is here a fort of nine guns. 10 


town was formerly much longer; but the 


feveral ways; by ſeparation, maturation, and 


ſtreets. 2 
has taken away whole 9 0 7 


ALDBOROUGH, 4 toon m 


ALE 
ng 


DER, 8. i genus af Engli 
;- much uſed for hoyſhold 
_— er long 


ture, , 


TDERLIE VEST, Adj. Superb . [Sax] 
beloved, 5 

LDERMAN, r. in ita original 
cation it implied a perſon, whe, on 
unt of his years and experience, Was pro- 
to prefide over the affairs of a nation, 
to alliſt a prince with his counſel ; in this 
Ain ſignified the ſame as a priwy-cun- 
er parliament- man. t chis will 
r more plain, if we recollect, that the 
ce ſtates of the kingdom were divided into 
ling, which included the aq; > 
« the ſecond rank; and Thane, ' 
Athelſtan's time, the term was uſed for 
earl or count, which after his reign were 


erly 8 market, 


it implied a judge or juſtice. But the 
m is now appropriated to the twenty-ſix 
ons who prefide over the twenty · ſix wards 
| hich the city of London is divided; 
of which the lord-mayor is  genietally: 


I juſtices of the peace at preſent; though 
ag had been 


enl, but Hikewiſe the military govern- 
ent of the city, are officers in its militia, 
$ members of the artillery company. Al- 
men preſide in other cities befides London. 
ALDERNEY, an iſland in the Britiſh 
nel, ſeparated from the coaſt of Nor- 

dy a ſtrait called the Race of Alderney, 


the rocks under water, It is a healthful 
id, and fruitful in corn and paſture ; but 
Ks only one — The inhs itants live 
Fug in 2 town e name, the 
Rus being but eight miles in circumference. 
ALE, S. ($az.] a liquor, the common 
ak of the Engliſh; made of an infuſion of 
ut and hops in boiling water; afterwards 
mented wah yeaſt or barm! It is di- 
mgultable from beer in reſpe& of its 
dach and age; owing to its having a leſs 
ity ol hops and malt than beer Bas, in 
Fon to the fame quantity of water. 
ALE, (GILL) s. [Sax.] a liquor made of 
aud. i) leaves, feeped in ala. 

c of London, whoſe buſineſs is to in- 
$2 the meaſures of 

ALEGAR, 5 — ublic houſes. 

| derm given to ſour ale. 
*LEHOOF, s. Sax.] in Botany, the 


| 


| 


trees, {« 


{ inſtead of it. In the time of Fa- 


ſen by rotation, They are all qualified to 


ich is 2 very dangerous paſſage, on account [figure, 


{Sax.] an offiger of | lake, 


ut all the county 


of hops. 
LE 


o 
* 


comes out in 


all, Next to Conſtantinople and Cairo, it is 
the moſt conſiderable town in the Turkiſh 
empire, It ſtands on four hills, in the middle 


| 


| 


of a pleaſant - fruitful plain, being of 3s 
3 in ci 

The caſtle ftands on the higheſt hi 

and the 


a great many ſtately moſques 
with fountains and — of 
vineyards and gardens w anted 
kinds of fruits, The Chriſtians 
houfes and churehes in the ſuburbs, and 
on a very conſiderable trade ia blks, 
tions have factors — and the 
in a quadrangle reſembling 8 college, 
their chaplain and chapel; and at leaſure 
divert themſelves with hu 
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| 


| 
| 
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independ 


| 


y the Saxons, becauſe a 


ALERT, Adj. (Fr. 


ity at Gr only fer-  A/LIENABLE, Adj, [Sax.] that "which 
he IT of it, 1 may be transferred to, and become the pro» | 
| to be equal to ſome guantity or dub perty'vof another. | | 
| and, conſequently, itielf known To A'LIENATE, V. A. [Lat:}-to transfer 

-- wh 2 | property to another, To grow averſe to, by | 
|GEBR AIC, or ALGEBRA ICAL, |transferripg our affections to ſome other per- | 
ſomething relative, or belonging 01/90 0 ny l 


- ; ; bange Adj. [Lat.] averſe, or ene- | 
| GEBRA/IST, S. a perſob acquain TIO 1 
or waa in, the operations of | ALIENA'TION, S. Lat.] in Law, the act 
11 | 7 | ſof transferring property to anather. - 
b. ERS, » Kingdom of Africa, bonnded|of affe®tion from approbation-to diflike.” 
ie E. by the kingdom of Tunis, on the} To ALA HT, V. A. [San. I to deſcend | 
y the Meditertancan, on the S. by mount from a higher ſituation to a lower. To de- | 
ps, and on the W. by the 1 of ſcend from, or get off an horſe. ' To fall 
t extends boo miles upon from a higher place, | 

vs. long the Barbary conſt | The ALIKE, Ade, equally, or in the fame 
is very temperate, and the land toward the manner. Both; without difference, or di- 
ery fertile in corn; the valleys: are fiill|ſinQton, - Neſembpling 
it; but a t part is dry, mountainous, | A iT, S. [Lat. food, or thit 
barren, The Turks, who have the go-{which nouriſhes, or ſuati the calls of 
ent in their hands, are got. aboye 7000| hunger, | POSTAL 
wumber; and yet the Moors or natives of}; 1 Adj. that which can in- 
ica have no ſhare in it, It is only a kind fereaſe the dimenſions of plants or animals, 
public under the protectien of the Grand by being taken in fool. 
tice, who keeps, a baſhaw or viceroy{ ALIME'NTARINESS,  \S, 8 
; but he can do nothing of conſequence which wenders a thing capable of © affording 
bout the council of the Janiſſari The |nouriſhment. + | banged me? © 
of Algiers is an abſolute i but}, ALIME'NTARY, Adj, that which hath 


=. — AF Min. 
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Wc 
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1 | | pon ally 
is not one phyſician in Algiers, provided it be not fot 
throughout the whole kingdom; for| ALIQUANT, Adj. — 
bock upon che taking of medicines as is that part of à number, 


* over. againſt Minorca, zoo] but will leave a remainder ; as 3 is an a= 
„„ Tunis, Lon. 3. 30. E. Lat.|quant part of 26, 3 times 3 is g, and 1 
IAS, Adv, [Lat.] otherwiſe; uſed in A'LIQUOT, Adj, [Lat.] in Arithmetic, 
< 6 the Mee names of a man, }ſuch part + pike Bones be Se as will 
N » alias Meri, alias Smith: that is, — meaſure it without any remainder ; © 
Free Y ule Sith, Jas, 3 14 an aliquot of 12,-and 6 of 18. 

ABLE, Adj. rer] that which nous ALIVE, Adj. {Saz.\ in animals, denotes 
er that whic be nourithed, ſenſe and feeling; in vegetables, when the 
** Adj. [Lat.] not of the fame ſap circulates ; in liquors, when they taſte 
Er on 3 eſtranged from; briſt on the palate. Figuratively, cheerful, 
EIN. 5. E ſcprigbtiy, gay, and full of ſpirits; without 
— A [it] hmathiog adverſe to, diminution cr i | 

A foreigner, or one e 
95-39 Not of the ſame profeſſion, notes an univerſal men 


0 ALIEN, v. A. 
Are to moth 


LET Wee 


— + © = 


| = 


| | 
* 
8 
T 
* 
1 


te white ſalt remaining ſal lan, or alkali] 


ALL 

- "ALKALE'SCENT, Part. that which re- 

ſembles the qualities of an” Alkali. 
A'LKALI, S. [from 4ali, Arab. glaſſwort, 


Which having been burnt to "aſhes, they 
boiled in water; and after evaporating, called] i 


in Medicine, ſome writers defined to be 


that which will cauſe an efferveſcence when 


mingled with an acid; but Boerhaave explodesf  ALL- EXRING, that = 
tuis definition as gefective, and ſhews, thatſ fully, entirely, and NG, 0, a | 


too great a dependence on it may be produc-| which produces all things, 


tive of dangerous 
ALKALINE, Adj. chat which has the 
qualities of alkali. 

To ALKA'LIZATE, V. A. to make bo- 
dies alkaline by chemical proceſs ; or-to draw o 
out the latent alk aline virtues we ton by 
reducing it; to a different form, 

ALKA'LIZATE, Adj.” "that which has 
the powers and qualities of a' body which is 
termed an alkali by medical writers,” © "| 

ALKALIZA'T JON, S. in Chemiſtry, the 
act of impregnating, or minglia 
an alkaline. ſalt, either to make it a better 
diſſolvent, or to load the phlegm | ſo that it 
n not ai ſe in diſtillat ion. 

ALKERMES, S. Arab.] in Medicine, 
a term borrowed from the Arabs; denoting a 
rich cardiac electuary, conſiſting of ſeveral 
warm and aromatic —— of which 

es is the baſis. 


AA. entirely, completely; extluſive 
of ay: other. 

ALL, Adi, applied to number, it ſome- 
times is uſed collectively for the whole or 
every one of the parts without exception, 
Applied to quantity, every parcel, or every 
Particle. Applied to — the whole f. 
or interval. Applied to place, its w ole 
extent. The major part, or greateſt, 

- ALL,. S. the whole, oppuſed to à part, or 
nothing. This word is much uſed in com- 
poſition. 

A 'LLA, 8. the name name by which Mahome- 
fans call God, In Arabic, it is detived from 
the verb alab, to adore; and is the ſame with. n 
the Hebrew cha, which . the ur 


Being. 

'To ALLAY, V. A, rr. ]. to mix one 
metal with another, to render it fit or proper 
coinage. . In this ſenſe ſome ſpell it 400 
in order co keep more cloſely to the French, 
from whence it is borrowed, To abate, or 

leſſen any quality. Fo quiet, pacify, or 


reduce a baiſterous tempeſt into a calm. 


ALLA'Y, or ALLQ'Y, S. [Fr.] in its 
primary ſenſe, a mixture of divers metals, or 
of divers parcels of the ſame metal of different 
fineneſs. . Minters never ſtrike any gold or 
filver without allay; braſs coin.is made of an 
allay of copper : Jewellers, Wire-drawers, and 
Gold-be:ters, are obliged. to uſe an allay in 
the gold they work; the Braſs-founders have 
their allay of copper, Allay is uſed in a ſe- 
coudary Efe for ſomething which leſſens cr 


a fluid 4 


| 


þ 


controulable fora | 
4 "ALL:COMPO' SING, Adj. that 


41 


diminiſhes the properties of the 
which it is 5 That which den 
or renders baſe, by diminution or leſſeni 

ALLAVYER, 2 the perſon xg 
is endued with a power of alla 
debaſing, cortuſ 

ALLATXI 
le ſſeni 


ying, le 
dimini 
8 die, 


2 to the paſſions, 


ALL-CHE'ERING, 3. PP | 
parts comfort and cheafulack w th | 
which perfe&ly poſſeſſes the | 
— gaety,. or fa 


"ALL-COMMA'NDING; Ad. that i 
over-rules all; that which gohern wi 


is endued with a power of compoſing . 


ing any-anxiety, or diſturbance, | 
A cos 3 Ach. that v 
ſubdues every thi | 


ALL-CONSUMING; Bo * | 
perfectly conſumes; hat Prod 
thing in its power. 

ALL-DEVOURING, Adj. that i 
perfectiy devours; that which em up 6 


thi 

ALLEGATION,'S 8. are 9 
ration, excufe, pled. In Law, the x 
inſtruments, deeds, or vouchers, to unde 
or juſtify proceedings. In Literature, ity 
quoting· an author in ſapport + or iltaſtzvg 
the argument in 

To ALLE OE, V. A. — 10 
eſ or affirm; to plead as an to 
in defence. 


pleaded in excuſe. 
ALLE'GER, 8. he that aferts u & 
any. thing. 
ALLEGIANCE, eat — | 
* or 
jet owes 5 prince, and is mn 
inſeparable, or that which follows 2] 
wherefocver he goes. Oath of algo 
that which is taken 2 1 2 in qui 
a temporal prince, and 1s | 
that of ſupremacy, which is taken bk 
quality of ſupreme head of the chuck. 
ALLECGO RICK, Adj. ſornething # 
muſt be underſtood figuratively, in 
to literal, © ”_ 
ALLECGO'RICAL, Adj. that 
ſiſts of expreſſions purely n 
ſomething elſe is meant than whit 
preſſed; oppoſed" to Titeral; "4 
ALLEGO'RICALLY, Adv. f 
in oppoſitidm to litera 5 
ALLEGO'RICALNESS, S. the 1 
being figurative. | 1 
ALLEGORY, 8. [Gr.] * 7 


— —ů— — ͤ ö . 
— 


ALL 


nh, i . herd meaning came Thus 
picture of 2 


renn 
ALLE'GRO, S. [Ital.] in Muſfic, one of 
ſx diſtinQions of time, ; the 
; Loſt mation, excepting preſto. If it be 
ceded by poco, it muſt be played in a ſlower 
graver manner than when all ſtands 
ae; i is, it muſt then f. of all. 
b an E improper. to add, that the fix 
6005 of time arc as follow; grave, adagio, 
ro, vivace, allegra, Preſto | | | ; 
Mul ar 8. 25 corrupt ſpelling, 
toad of ba[leluiab,] a word ſignifying praiſe: 
Lird, to be met with at the beginning or 
1 of ſome Pſalms. So much energy has 
n obſerved in this term, that the Ancient! 
Jurch thought proper to preſerve it, with- 
tran(lating it either into Greet cr Latin, 
fear of impairing the genius or * 


N. 
ALLEMA'NDA, or ALLEMA'ND, S. 
al.] in muſic, a grave air, compoſed in 


mon time, conſiſting of two parts, or 


wins, BS. 
LLERTOWN, in Northumberland; its 
are May 10, and November I4, for 
hed cattle, &c, Diſtant from London 
z miles, | 
To ALLE'VIATE, v. A. [Lat.] Figu 
vely, to lighten, to make lighter or leſs, 
alluſion to the diminiſhing the preſſure 
a heavy load. To leſſen, mitigate, .. or 
wh the enormity of a fault. 
ALLEVIA'TION, S. the act of making 
tlung lighter; eaſe from pain}; extrnu- 
pn of a ſault. 
ALLEY, S. [Fr.] in Gardening, a trait 
tk, bounded on each fide With trees or 
5%, Alleys are diſtinguiſhed from paths, 
being broad enough tor two people to 
k a-breaſt, The word is in towns applied 
narrow pallages, to diſtinguiſh them from 
fs, which are wider. Alley in perſpect ive, 
Wat which is larger at the entrance 
the oppoſite extremity, in order to make 
ſeem Jong, | 
ALL-FOU'RS, S. ia gaming, a particular 
V wherein the whole ſum a perſon gains 
d deal is limited to four, which are the 
elt, loweſt, and the knave of trumps, 
| the game, or the greateſt number to be 
try teas and court cards; the latter 
which are reckoned four for an ace, three 
a king, two for 2 queen, and one for the 


Y 1 who has all theſe particulars, 


N -fours, 
HALL, Interj, a ſalutation or inyo- 


Ion made uſe of in acknowledgment of 


j is, 


ALS 


_ ALL-HA'LLOW-TIDE, S. [compounded 
of all, Hall, and tide, from | tid, Sax. a 
week ; hence Whirſon-tide, or Whitſon- week] 


| that ſpace of time which is near All-Saint's 
day, or the ad of November. 


* 


ALLY ANCE, 8. [Lat.] the union or 
connection of two perſons or two families 
by marriage. In a political F nei T6p. ar 


or treaties between different ſtates 
mutual —— 1 5 F 
ALLFCIENCY, [aliiþi 8. the 
quality of — — 4 ; — ien. 
ALLICGA“TION, S. the act of uniting, or 
the ſtate of things united, linked, or joined 
together. In Arithmetic, the rule, . wherei 
queſtions are reſolved relating to the mixtures 
of difierent commodities, . with their value, 
effects, &c. when ſo compounded, - 
ALLIGA”TOR,- S. a ſpecies of crocodile 
in the Weſt Indics; it is an amphibious crea- 
ture, and grows as long as it lives: they ſmell 
ſo ſtrong of muſk, that the air and water they 
are in is affected by them toa conficerable 


diſtance. 

ALL-JU'DGING, Part. that which ex- 
erciſes } withcut controul or par- 
- 1; . 


ty. | 
ALLISION, [allizyos] S. [Lat.] the act 


{of ſtriking one thing againſt another. 


ALL-KNO'WING, Part. that which is 
intimately acquainted with every thing that is 
the object of knowledge; or whoſe knowledge 
is perfect without defect, 

ALLOCA'TION, 8. 1 the act of 
putting one thing to ancther. In Commerce, 
the admiſſion or allowance of aa article to an 
account, and the paſſing it as ſuch, In the 
Exchequer, it is an allowance made upon an 
account, 

ALLO'DIAL, Adj. [Lat.] in Law, that 
of which a perſon has an adſolute property, 
without paying any acknowledgment or ſer- 
vice, and is oppoſed to feudal, | 

ALLO'DIUM, S. 8 a poſſeſſion 
which a man holds in his owa right without 
any dependence, charge, ſervice or homage to 
be paid to a ſuperior lord. 

To ALLOO”, or HALLOO', V. A. [pro- 


than | nounced bolloo, of balicr, Fr. to make a noiſe] 


to ſet a dog on; or excite his courage, ſo as to 
ſeize one of his own or any other ſpecies. 

To ALLO'T, V. A. [Sax.] to diſtribute 
by lot; to aſſign a ſhare; to grant. 

ALLO'TTING, S. in Commerce, is when 
a ſhip's goods are divided into different parcels, 
to be purchaſed by perſons whoſe names are 
wrote on pieces paper, which are in- 
differently affixed to each of fuch lots, and 
the goods thus divided without any pax. iality. 

ALLO'TMENT, S. the parcel, ſhare, lot, 
office, or condition aſſigned to any one. 

To ALLO'W, V. A. [Fr.] to confeſs, to 
yield, admit, grant, acknowledge, or aſſent to 
a principle, in oppoſition to contradiction. 


u in teſtimony of gratitude and 


To yield, or permit. To confer an honour 
| * on 


ALL 


nx perſon, To approve as juſt, or conſitent 
wich one's duty. Io give, to beſtou, to pay 
as a debt. To grant, without any obligation 
to do it. To make a conceſſion; abatement. 
ALLO'WABLE, Adj. that which may be 
nted, or permitted. That which does Moog 
ply an error or cantradiQtion, © That which 
e as repugnant or inconfiſtent 
no law 


p WABLENESS, 8. the quality of a 
chin — notes it to he lawful, proper or! 
to be granted or permitted, and no ways 1n- 

_ conliſtent with the bh reaſon, the cuſ- 

toms of a place, the written ſtatutes of a 

country, or the rules of 3 | 

_ ceſſion, or yielding Leap to any doctrine, 

opinion, or principle. * e licence, 

or - conſent, applied to pr wa) 
freedom from reſtraint, with the {word 
give, Conceſſion, In Commerce, thoſe de- 
ductions granted at the Cuftom-houſe. for 


2 3 and by dry or liquid}i 


meaſure. 
Fes we re from all] vniyer- 
ait arge bliſhed with reſpect 
to character bee it is written 
in the margin of an account of expences, 
oppoſite to ſuch articles as are granted. 

ISS ALLAY. 

ALL- FUL, Adj. a eapa- 
ble of, operating without defect B 
and of producing thing that is conſiſtent 
with infinite wiklom. * 

ALL-SAINTS.- DA, S. the day ſet apart 
by the Church to commemorate the exem- 
plary lives and noble 3 of all the ſaints 
and martyrs; added as Jementary day je 
to the reſt of e feſtivals, at thoſe who 


were worthy 
= over without notice, and that the 
uman mind might be more ſtrongly ** 


to exemplary piety or prone martyrdom 
conſidering the number of thoſe who * 


preceded? in thoſe ſhining 
endusd wich the 


3 = 
er of ſcei ry thing, 

PALL-SO UTS DAY, 8.” a feſtival obſerved 
„on the 2d of Nov. 


by the chupch of R 


ith a particular fervice relating to the ſouls | veiglements 


h phos to be in p 
LL-SUFFI'CIENT e 
2 of procuring every ; thi chist 
zeQof 


bien] Adj. 
e ob- 
or wiſdom abſolutely perfect in 
Porfectly adapted to; applied to evi- 
dence, capable of producing all that confir- 
mation, or conviction, for which it is intended. 
ALVECHURCH, in Worceſterſhire, whoſe 
fairs are on _ 22, and Auguſt 10, for all 
ſorts of caztle, 
To ALLU'DE, V.N, b! fo haye a 
diſtant reſpect to a thing, wi tout mentioning, 


it expreſsly ; to hint at, 
ALLUM, S. [Lat.] foffil ſalt, or white 


mineral, ſerrated from the earth by waſhing 


Liberty, | from Conſtantinople, which i ricky 


| corate, adorn, Before the invention of it 


—— vl might not be 


7 gone. 


its Oats is ** — and evan 
Italy 2 . and the 
allum N. Bp Thar? of m 
Civita V is reddiſh, becauſe the t | 
from Whence it is taken is of that e 
The allum of England is in gest ji 
lumps, clear and tfanſpatent like cry 
is more or leſs fine, = | 
or ill purified. It is mate a ftone of 
dlueiſh colour found in Yorkſhire, — | 
ſea-wecd, The allum of Liege, 

is of the ſame nature as the Sab a 
that it is ſomewhat fafter. All ef 
mentioned 1 is the 11 
mine 2 2 or ooh, 
from Smyrna. There is another fort in 


ferable to it. 
ALLU'M 


has the ' 
is mixed allum. Water -of this bi 
are prepared by dyers, to make their {inſt 
their colours the better; and thoſe which 
to be crimſon, muſt be ſteeped in water 


very ſtrong with this ingredient, 
To ALLU'MINATFY, v. A, t beni 


certain perſons, called Alluminory, mate i 
trade to paint the initial letters of may 
ſeripts in all ſorts of colours, and t 
them with filver and gold. 

To ALLURE,V.A,fFr.]toentice,erel 
either in 2 good or bad ſenſe; to perſub 
draw, by the addition of ſomething l 
the intrinſic value and advantages of the 
jet, To or affect the mini w 
e -- 1 1h 4 
bird, made uſe of by kd het ve to en 
birds into their traps. Figuratively, a 
that entices, or draws 2 into 


"ALLU'REMENT, 3. that which bl 
(a tae FO by its charms ts 


entic 


ALLURER,'S 8. the perſon who tn 
or ſequeesby fair ſpeeches, entiements 


ALLU'RINGLY, Adv. in 4 mani 
per to entice, tempt, inveigle, or 

ALLURING 88, S. a qui 
charms have ſuch effect po 2 7 4 


to prevail upon it to engage in 


either or bad. 
rt [alluzyon]$ Lat. - 
ſpoken with reference toat | And 


and on * not F 


nun or 
a ay" , Adj, that 2 wo \ 


1 a thing | 
i by implication 3 that «ny fin ch 
thing not fully expreſſed. Figurativeh, 8 


n ty plain, of Gp 


from 
Al wrsk, Adj. chat which is endu 
id abſohite, or infinite wiſdom. | 
To ALLY','V, A. [Lat.] to join together, 
unte by Ki dſhip, or intereſt, 
6 teſemble, or be in the paſſive, 
ALV, S. ſin the plural alher, Fr.] one 
jo is joined tv, or has connexion with ano- 
her, owing to — contract, whether that of 
jarrizge or treaty z and is applied both to 
yy One who is united 
þ another by friendſhip, © 
ALMACA'NTAR, $, Arab. ] in Aſtrono- 
by, 4 circle drawn = Ae — — 
is generally uſed in the p ifies 
ſeries of parallel circles drawn the 
veral degrees of the meridian. Almacantar's 
Fj, a mathematical inſtrument, made of pear- 
fee or box-wood, with an arch containing 15 
ee, formerly uſed to find the altitude of the 
un at its rifing, in order to diſcover its ampli- 


ALMAGEST, S. [Arab.] the name of a 
brated work of Ptolemy, containing a 
olletion of geometrical problems and 
tronomycal obſeryations made by the an- 
ents, 
ALMANAC, or A'LMANACK, S, a 
able or calendar wherein the days of the 
xecks, ſaſts, feſtivals, changes of the moon, 
ration of time between clocks and the ſun, 
eclipſes, time of high water, beginnings and 
ndings cf terms, @c. are noted for the en- 
Juing year, The modern almanack reſembles 
the Fzſti of the ancient Romans. 
ALMIGHTINESS, S. that attribute of the 
Deity wherein he is conſidered as able to per- 
form every thing that is the ohje&t of abſo- 
lute, pertect, uncontroulable, and infinite 
power; omnipotence. 
ALMI'GHTY, Adj. [formerly ſpelt, all- 
dicke, Sax.] that which is poſſeſſed of per- 
ſect, abſolute, uncontroulable, or unlimited 
218 ; = which can do every thing that 
nite wiſdom can di infini 
can execute, A TOS 
ALMOND, 8. [Ital.] a fruit contained in 
5 wre full of little cells, which is incloſed in 
I tough fein. They are divided into ſweet 
ad bitter, on account of their different taſtes. 
French lapidaries gives this name, Al- 
ments, or Amandes, to thoſs pieces of rock 
hin which are cut with a wheel into 
kia wenbling this fruit, and are uſed to 


ude, and the variation of the compaſs, | 


ALN 


adorn charideliers of and other pieces 

„ of or eryſtal. f 
A'LMONDS or Txz Tawoar, or 

SILS, ittipropetly ſti led Almonds of the ears. 

| — Tons NK. | r | 

ALMONER, 8. an officer appointed to 

firibute alms to the poor, The Lord M- 


avner, or Lord High 


number or multitude, à conſiderable majority, 
little lefs than the whole. 
the whole city together,” A, ii. 44. Ap- 
plied to time, very near the period men- 
tloned, * When ſeven days were a/neft ended. 
As xi. 27. Applied to the effect of an ar- 


gument, not far froth perſyading, or convic- 
tion, © Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be aChriſ- 
tian,” Hes xxvi. 2 » 5 

ALMS, 8. [never uſed but in the plural. 
Sax. ] money, or other neceſſaries given to relieve 
the neceſſitjes of the poor and diſtreſſed, in- 
cluding in it à tender ſympathy in their 
afflictions, and a pious readineſs to relieve 
them 


A*LMS-DEED, S. an act of charity; or 
ſomething done out of compaſſion, to relieve 
the diſtreſſes and wants of others, 

ALMS.-OIVER, S. one who is charitable; 
or fond of relieving the neceſſities of the poor. 

A'LMS-HOUSE, S. a hopſe endowed by 
legacies, or other donations, fer the lodging 
and ſupport of the decayed and poor. 

ALMS-MAN, S. a man who is ſupported 
by charity or alms; one who belongs to an 
almsHouſe. 

A'LNAGE, S. the meaſuring of woollen 
manufactures by the ell. Alnage was firſt 
intended as a proof of the goodneſs of the 
commodity, and a ſeal was invented, the af- 
fixing of which to a commodity was a fign 
that ſuch commodity was made according to 
law, But now theſe ſeals may be bought, 
and affixed to any goods, at the buyer's plea- 
ſure, to the great prejudice of our trade with 


foreigners, 
A'LNAGER, S. 2 public officer, whoſe 
buſineſs is to examine into the aſſize of all 
woollen cloths made throughout the kingdom, 
and fix ſeals upon them; likewiſe to collect an 
alnage duty to the king. There are now three 
officers relating to the alnage, namely, a 
ſcarcher, meaſurer, and alnager, all which were 
formerly comprized in the laſt, till, by his 
own neglect, it was thought proper to ſepa- 
rate them into three offices, 
A*'LNWICK, a thoroughfare town of Nor- 


thumberland, on the road to Berwick, with a 
marker 


E . = 


— — — 


- CD ——_—— — rr 
« 


% ET 


= 


nen- cloth ; on the firſt Tueſday in October 


Indies than gold itſelf, and was reckoned by 
the Siameſe the moſt valuable preſent they 


40, ooo pardoes, or $4,000 


— —— 1 — — 
— - — , — = | = | 
2 „(é c ts A %ͤk Ai. 
. 


ticle from, at a diſtance which is within ſight. 


a diſtance, ſo as not to a as 4 principal, 
cr pany in any deſign, Dh with ; 


that the perſon at the helm is to keep the 


of yoice, Jo as to affect the ear more ſtrongly, 


N 


ALO 
market on Saturdays, and five fairs; on Palm- 


horned- cattle, horſes, and woollen and 


.For horned cattle, horſes, and- pedlar's ware ; 
and on Saturday before Chriftmas, for ſlices, 


Jous well-built town, with a town-houſe, 
where the quarter-ſeflions and county-courts 


are held. It has three gates, which remain fa 


almoſt entire, and ſhew that it was formerly 
ſurrounded by a wall. It is defended by an 
old ſtately 'Gethic caſtle, the ſeat of the 
Duke of Northumberland. It is 3041 miles 
diſtant from London. 1 
A'LOES, S. [Lat.] This word is applied 

a tree, a plant, and a medicinal juice, ex- 
tracted from the plant. The wood grows in 
China, in the kingdom of Lao, and in Cochin 
China. It is a large tree, or at leaſt about the 
ſize of the olive, reſembles it likewiſe in its 
leaves, and its fruit is red, like a cherry. 
The wood of the trunk is of three colours; 
under the bark it is black and heavy; the 
next wood is of a tanned colour, light, and 
reſembles rotten wood; but the heart is the 
tambac, or calembac, which is dearer in the 


could make to Louis XIV. Tavernier lays, 
he ſaw at Iſpahan a log of this wood, about 
ſix feet long, and two in compaſs, which coſt 
French livres. 


ALOE'TICK, Adj. that which conſiſts of 


aloes. 

ALO'FT, Adv. [Dan.] in, the air, in op- 

ſition to the ground; on high; above. 

ALONE, Adj. [ Belg. ] without a companion. 
Without any aſſiſtance. Excluſively of all 
others; ſolely. | 

ALO'NG, Adv. Fr. or Ital.] at full length; 
proſtrate on the ground. Motion or progreſ- 
ſion, meaſured lengthwiſe. Uſed with all, 
for a continuance, or during a whole ſpace of 
time, Throughout, or from ane end to the 
other, applied to writings. After come, it 
implies attendance, and encouragement to 
proceed, a 

ALOO F, Adv. | Sax.] uſed with the par- 


When applied to perſons, it implies a diſtance 
occaſſoned by caution and circumſpection. At 


having no relation to, Among failcrs, the 
ſame as Keep your luff; a word which implies, 


Nuip near the wind, when ſailing on à quarter 

wind, 3 | 
ALOPE CI, S. [Gr.] a diſtemper where: 

in all, or a great part of the hair falls off. 
ALOU'D, Adv. with an increaſed ſtrength 


pang « Methinks already 1 your tears fu 


Sunday-eve, for ſhoes, hats, and pedlar's ware; | noiſe. 
on May 12, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
| my ws ware; and the laſt Monday in July the 


ground, in oppoſition to tj ny 
AHA, 8. the Ta ben ge 


hats, poultry, and linen- cloth. It is a popu- God 


ed. Alphabets of different nations va 
the number of their conſtituent — 
Engliſh alphabet contains 24 letters, to which 
if j and v conſonant be added, the ſum yil 
be 26; the French 23, the Hebrew, Chalis 
Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each; the And 
28; the Perſian, 31; the Turkiſh, ; ; th 
Georgian, 36; the Coptic, 32; the rites 
435, the Greek, 24; the Latin, 22, the Sy 
vonic, 25; the Dutch, 26; the Spanich, 2; 
the Italian, 20; the Ethiopic, as well az Ty. 
tarian, 2023 the Indians of Bengal, 21; th 
Baramos, 19; the Chineſe, properly ſpeaki 

have no Alphabet, except we call their wha 


language eir 3 their letten m 
words, or rather yphics, and amount y 
about $0,000. | 


ALPHABE'TIC, or ALPHABETICAL, 
Ah. — in the ſame order as in the 
phabet. ; | ; 

ALPHABE'TICALLY, Ady. ia the fan: 
order as in the alphabet. | 

A'LPINE, Adj. [Lag] that which mays 
met with on the Alps, 

ALPS, the higheſt mountains in Bunz 
ſeparating Italy from France and German, 
They begin on the fide of France towand the 
coaſt of the Mediterranean, between the tr 
ritory of Genoa and _ of Nice, and the 
terminate at the gulph of Carnero, which y 


{- | part of the gulph of Venice, There are ity 


paſtes over them, and thoſe of difficult accch 
which are the chief ſecurity of Piedmax: 
agai«t the attempts of France. Swillerlan 
takes up a good part of theſe mountains, « 
rather the valleys between them, and for tha 
reaſon are ſecure againſt the Germans m 
French. The famous Hannibal attempted 
croſs the Alps on the fide of Piedmont, n 
the wintes ſeaſon, when he invaded Ih, 
loſt moſt of his elephants amongſt them. 
A'LPHINGTON, or A'FFINGTON, 4 
village in Devonſhire, two miles S. of Exetth 
with two fairs, on the firſt Thurſday in Ju 
for horned cattle, and October 16, for hot 
and horned cattle. . / 
ALREA DV, Adv. pronounced asf the # 
was dropped, [Sax,] the time preſent; e 


vey.” Pope. Before the preſent time; 02 
time paſt, „ Which hath already been , 


een. Hogher, 


r — 2 „ 2 ws +4 


ALT 
F730 in Hampſhire, with 
pay FO days, ad a fire on June 
_—_ ſheep, horles, cows; 18 miles 
eee, 208 60 8. K. 
s Landen. It is governed "by 2-bailiff, has 
Th church, about 200 houſes, two princi- 
bw de, which are large and broad, and 
* {mall manufacture of lindſeys. * 
7 4180, Conjunct. [Sax. ] it uſed to ſhaw, 
t what had been ed of one ſentence 
nh ;perſan, holds good of the ſucceeding part of 
"Y ; yeriod, and of another perſon. In the 
enger; likewiſe. When: at the end of 
logs  fontence or 3 period, it implies beſides. 
79 ALSTON-MOO'R, a town in Cumber- 
The with a market on Saturdays, and two 
* on the laſt Thurſday in May, and the 
vil in September, for horned cattle, 
„ arſes, linen, and woollen- cloth. It 1s ſeated 
wo „ 2 hill, at the bottom of which runs the 
N der Tyne, with a ſtone - bridge over it, and 


E 


den it is plenty of lead ore. It is 20 miles 
by S. of Carliſle, and 305 N. N. W. of 


ALT, AG; in Muſic, a term applied to the 


lieheſt notes in the ſcale. | 
ALTAR, S. [Lat. as Junius obſerves, 
opted into all languages, on the eſtabliſhment 
if Chriſtianity, and varied according to the 
ieren dialects of the country] a kind of 
ble, ot raiſed place, whereon” the ancient 
berifices were offered, © There Abraham 
witt an altar to the Lord,” Since the eſta- 
lik ment of Chriſtianity, that place in, the 
hurch where the communion is received, or 
e table on which the vaſes and the elements 
ff bread and wine te placed. Figuratively, 
heiſt himſelf, to whom we bring all our 
fferings and ſervices, Among the ancient 
Romans the altar was a kind of a pedeftal, 
ither ſquare, round, or triangular, adorned 
with ſculptures and inſcriptions, - In Aſtrono- 
hy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
onfiſting of ſeven ſtars. 2. 
ALTARAGE, S. denotes the profits ari- 


by the prieſt from the 'oblations" on the 


ToA'LTER,V.A. [Fr.] to change; to make 
thing different 2 is; uſed boch of a 
part and the whole of a thing, and applied both 
IN 2 good and bad ſenſe. To vary, or differ 
In ſenſe; to corrupt the ſenſe of an author 
br period, by erafing ſome of his words, or 
ling and changing them for others. Uſed 
neuterly, to change; to become different 


from what it has been, 
ALTERABLE, Adj. [Sax.] that which 
made to appear diffe- 


May de changed, or be 
— —— it is. 
a ABLENESS, S. the quality of 
bein changed; or liable to have &s preſent 


Popefties and 

wi 22 8 c changed by N 
ALTERABLY, Adv, i 

vill amt gp in a manner that 


* 
+> 
— 
— 


Er 


= EF — 


| 


N _ 


. 


ith ATTERANTS, or A'LTERATIVES, 


8 
ſuch medicines as correct the bad unde 
of the blood and other animal fluids, with- 
out occafioning any ſenſible evacuation, 

ALTERA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
changing the form or purport of a writing; 
the ſhape and other qualities of a body ; the 
properties and faculties of the mind, and 
making them different from what they were 
The change itſelf, or the ſtate of a thing 


changed. 
To A'LTERCATE, V. N. U! 
wrangle, or contend with another; to di 
ALTERCA'TION, S. [Lat.] a debate or 
diſpute on any ſubje& between, in- 
cluding a warm eſpouſal” or defence of the 
contrary fide of a queſtion, but not ſo great 
as what is involved in the idea of 2 quarrel. 
ALTERN, Adj. [Lat.] that which ſucceeds 
another by turns; 
that which follows by 
ALTE'RNACY, S. the fiucceffion or fol- 
lowing of one action after another in its 


turn, | | * 
ALTERNATE, Adj. things which 
ſucceed or follow one another by turns; ſuc- 
ceſfſive, In Botiny, applied to the poſition 
of the leaves of a plant, it implies, that the 
leaves on each fide of the ſta „5A 
do not ſtand directly oppoſite, but between, or 
a little higher, thas 2 other. In Ge- 
metry, applied to angles, it fignifies the inter- 
nal one, and is made by a line cutting two 
| nel, and lying on oppoſite fides of it. 
1 NN ppo | 
Alternate, in Heraldry, is applied to the ſitu- 
ation of the quarters of a coat ; thus, in quar- 
terly, ecartele, the firſt and fourth are alter- 
nate, and of the ſame nature. 
ALTE'RNATELY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 
ner that the thing which precedes ſhall fol- 
low that which comes aſter it. Thus, When 
we ſay that darkneſs follows light, and light 
22 they ate ſaid to follow each other 
nately. 
| AL RNATENESS, 8. the quality of 
being alternate; the reciprocal ſueceſſion of 
ALTERNA'TION, 3. in Arithmetic, 
the different changes, alterations of place, 
or combinations, that any ſed num- 
bers are capable of; which is by a 
continual multiplication of all the numba 


Fo 


beginning at unity, and ending with the laſt 
number of the things to be varied. 


ALTERNATIVE, S. Fr.] a choice of two 
things, whereby if one be rejected, the other 
muſt be accepted. a 
ALTERNATWELV, Adv. by turns; 
mutually; reciprocally. 

ALTE'RNITY, S. a ſtate wherein 
there is a continual fuccefſion, change, or 
ciſſitude. | | | 
| A'LTHORNE, a town in Eſſex, whoſe 
fair is June 5, for toys. Diſt. 45 miles from 


| London, 
| ALTHOUGH, 
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_ - ALTHOUGH, Conj. - dee To 
thing or concluſion may, be allowed and main-|or the Dr as 3 demand 2 — 
„5 _ 33 ſomething ſeemingly [ſtrike their ftopfails. ® l _vay 
| ure lowed, 4 or 5 SY AMA'TLG AMA, x 
ithſtanding. r.] in Chemiſtry, 
A Seger rad EVE We as, 
2 wheider fle or| wh 4s expreſſed by de f 


| ALTITUDE, 8. 4 N e eee 


; it is the height of AMALGAMA Ac. ION, 8. 

On uae b wa hea er | CATION, 3: the mins 
2 In Astronomy, it ig Nis, 8. Fon a perſon wy 
"the a of a vertical circle, Intergepted-be-| writes down . what is by poke 
„ 0, the like wiſe a > phe. ee | 


—_— any. of y bodies [writes 

py. 3 1s or "AMAKANTH, 8. de Ponte 
F + Of rding as it 18. recko B. 
eren Pocken, and} Te AMA'SS, V. A. [Fr,] to 2 


the difference My. theſe is called by] cher, fo as to form a maſs er Fus 
ax our. ow Near }tively, to lay up. or ſtote 3 in the z * 
nee 8 eee 3s e dene ah ag — afſiduity, and little diſcretion. ok 
K—5 8. N Rpgta ee 7 NT, & SM of 
7 4 
. Adv [Sa] enincy [hap Naa 9 * 
without ption A AMAU * r. inen; 
Juality a. 12 all e, n In com: ¶dimneſs of fi 72 d 
without ſeparati ina body. | jg. pv 


— 2 computed, 184 i, miles from |, 
1 20 L an — * pe wp Ber Nov. a, 50 0 


| 7 . See Al tu,. amitati 
| MSTON E, S. r AMA'ZEDLY, Adv. im a maden eq 
4 nature, uſed er the five of ſurprize or aſtoniſhment on iheap 
. excreſcences, or, proud of, wounds,  -jance of ſomething unexpected. 
ALWAYS, Adv. [Sax.].; ED AMA'ZEDNESS, 8. the ſtate of ae 
WING 3 cominu- mind when affected with ſurprize, a 
t. confuſion, or perplevity. 
8 ee, 


Ibn xii. 125 Applied to Fug it lic ble of exciting . — wonder, «f 
Rr. at, ;. prodi ſurprizingly. 
; life.” i, 35. r it 15 A'MAZONS, S. a * of women, i | 


| . Alſo a 1 2 tof ther there ever was ſuch a nation. 


: | being permi 
nel by a queen, no men 
ie among them, only at certain ſeaſons * 


nations are ſu | 
phe ze th fake of procreation, The 


[Lat.] a round-about way 
od of relating any ſub- 
the narrative vo 
e point, Circumlocution. 
be B, 3. [Fr.] the office eg. 
on who is 1 1 negociate the 
Eirs of a tate in foreign parts. 
AMBA'SSADOR, 8. [Pr] Werra 
a price or ſtate into that a reign one, 
their repreſentative, to tranſact ſuch affairs 
concern the public, Their perſons have 
")een eſteemed inviolable: and, by the 


=. 


ILE 1 


geemed an acceſſion to their perſon, cannot 
ire on, either as a pledge or payment of 
tebt, by order of execution or judgment, or 
leave of the tate wherein they refide, In 
ſecondary ſenſe, it implies any perſon ſent on 
nefaee, eren by a private perſon ;z a meſ- 
ger. d are not ſuppoſed to ſtay 
+ at the court to which they are ſent, their 
ice being to tranſact ſome ſtate affairs be- 
een the two powers. Reſidents are ſup- 
&d to refide- for ſome confiderable time, as 
ftimony of the good harmony between the 


o ſtates, 

AMBA'SSADRESS, S. [Fr.] in its primi- 
ſenſe, the wife or lady of an ambaſſador; 

2 ſecondary one, a woman ſent on a meſſage, 


8. 


a45 £38 


_c 
Lal 


Ex 


TY 
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7 


lewd, A'MBASSAGE, S. ] the employ or 

7 gool e of a perſon acting 57 —— 

| with A'MBER, 8. _ a kind of gum, or 
bn, found in the Baltic, on the coaſt of 

4 fa, The phyſical qualities of this ſub- 

We have recommended it in fumigation to 

* ove defluxions, and in powder as an al- 


ne, abſorbent, ſweetener, * aftringent, 
os — It is hi 

ed v1th the property of electricity. 
AMBERGRIS, 8. fragrant oh that 
* aimoſt like wax, commonly of a greyiſh 
aſh-colour, uſed both as a perfume and 3 
bal, Various have been the opinions con- 
ung the nature and origin of Ambergris ; 
t now well known to be a bitumen, 
ru formerly imagined to be a mixture 
vx and honey, which being hardened by 
lun, and falling into the 24, was there 
eh! to perfection. What gave riſe to this 
un was, that from a mixture of wax and 
ey, an race very ſimilar may be ex- 
ut ard wt large pieces have been 
n before treched its fall maturity, which 
* broke, were found to contain wax 
iner in the middle of them. Ambargris is 


Africa, from | 
i-|Red fea, ſometimes in very large lumps, in 


1 ow their moveables, eſpecially ſuch as ing 


AM 
Cape of Good Hope to the 


the middle of which we frequently meet with 
ſtones, ſhells, and bones. Tn 2 
A'MBERSBURY, 'a town in Wiltſhi 
whoſe fairs are held May 17, June za, Oct. 6, 
and firſt Wedneſday after Dae 12, for horſes, 
ſheep, pigs, and horned cattle; the market is 
on Friday, Diſtance from London 79 miles. 
AMBIDE'XTER, S. one who has equ 
the uſe of both hands, or who can uſe b 


cted hands with the ſame facility, and for the ſarhe 


purpoſe ; alſo, one who is ready to engage on 
either ſide in party diſputes. Among Lawyers, 
a juror or embracer, 0 money of 
both parties, for giving his K. . 

AMBIDEXTE'RITY, S. the power of 
— 22 both hands equally. Double- 


ing. 

AMBIDE'XTROUS, Adi. he who can 
make uſe of either hand indifferently. Adopt- 
ing the ſentiments of contrary parties. * 

AMBIDE'XTROVUSNESS, S. the 
of being able to uſe either hand with eq 
eaſe, or the engaging with different parties 


without ſcruple; doubl 288 
'  A'MBIENT, Part. [Lat. Ts He co 


vers every part; that which encompaſſes or 
ſurrounds. . a N 
AMzidu, S. [Fr.] an entertainment, 
wherein the ul big on table in a pro- 
miſcuous manner, without any regard to 
order, ſo as to perplex the gueſts, A: 
AMBIGU „S. [Lat.] the quality of 2 


word, or expreſſion, received in different ſenſes; 
words whoſe fignifications are doubtful or un- 
certain, We make uſe of an equivecation to 


deceive, of an ambiguity to keep in the dark 
from all, and of a double to conceal 
from ſome. | 7 appli | 
AMBI'GUOUS, Lat.] applied to 
expreſſions having Ber ob than one, which 
are not eafily determined. Er | 


| " AMBI'GUOUSLY, Adv. uttered in equi= 
vocal terms, or words having two ſenſes, 
AMBI'GUOUSNESS, S. the quality which 
renders the ſign ĩſication of a word uncertain, 
AMBTLOG , S. diſcourſe of an ambigur 
AMBI'LOQUOUS, Adj. ufing ambiguous 
exprefſicns. | 


A'MBIT, 8. a term in Geometry, figni- 
fying the boundary, outline, or circumference 
of any figure, regular or irregular; the com- 
paſs or circuit of any thing. . 

AMPBI'TION, S. [Lat. ] is generally uſed in a 
bad ſenſe, for an immoderate and illegal pur- 
fuit of power; a vehement deſire of greatneſs 
or fame; a reſtleſsneſs that cannot bear any 
competitor either in government or honour, 

AMBITIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] deſirous, long- 
ing after, and induftrious to obtain a greater 
degree of power, an advancement in honour, 
cr a more extenſive dominion. Proud, lofty, 


ous ſignification. | 


| 


"© thy £a-cgaſts, particularly thoſe of 


aſpiring ; elegantly applied to inanimate 
F G things, 


; 


— — —ä ĩ— — — — 
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riches, or 


| 8 communicate immor- 


order to ſurprize. 


order to ſurprize. 
in Medicine the effect which fire, or 


beatad by it; have on the fleſh; when cauſed 
by fire immediately, termed a ' burn ; 3 when 


_ uſes as ſynonymous with Enamel ; which ſee, 


"ME 


* vat 64 


Ries end. inaldes. than el nd r 
preſent 


tented with... their 


Ss 


deans 


* AMRT TIOUSLY, Adv. i in lr which frec 


ſhews a deſire or thieſt after greater dignity, |: 


powers riches, dominion, or 13 
9 ans — 8. 
being deſirous of a greater degree 


power. 
; To:A'MBLE, V.N. [Lat.] to move upon 
an.amblez to moye with a gentle motion; to 
move with an affected or naman} motion, 
_ + A'MBLE,. S. in Horſemanſhip, 
wherein the two {og of, a horſe on 2 
ide move at the ſame time, or together. 
AMBLER, S. a that has been taught 

to amble ; ſometimes called a pacer 

AMBLESTDE, a town in Weſtmoreland, 
206 computed, | and 269 meaſured miles from 
London. Its fairs are held on Wedneſday} 
next after Whitſunday, for horned cattle; and 
page, 29, for ditto and ſheep; . the market 

Wedneſday 

<A 'MBLINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to perform that pace by jockies called the amble. 
AMRO SIA, 212 ia] 8. [Or.] the 
Imaginary food of the heathen deities, which| 
preſerved them immortal. — — 
K to to any delicious fruit, by way of hyper- 

e, and ſignifying, that it was fit for the 


mos, [amb 
Feen, delicious, or 
ö of mortals, , 

A'MBS-ACE, S. in gaming, when two aces 
are thrown at one time 

AMBULA'TION, a 3 [Lat.] the at of 
walking g. 

» AM BULATORY, Adj. the powerof walk- |an 
Jos moveable; a term applied to courts that i 
were not fixed, but held ſometimes at one 
place and ſometimes at another, Thus the 
court of parliament, and that of the King' 5 
bench, were formerly ambulatory. 

AMBUSCA'DE, S. Tr.] a place wherein 

are hid in order to ſurprize an enemy. 
Tn; ied with great elegance to luxurious 
as which teem with latent diſeaſes, 

AMBUSCADO, S. [Span.] a private place 

wherein men are hid to ſurprize an enemy. 
_ A'MBUSH, S. [Fr.] a place — fol- 
diers are hid, in order to ſurprize an enemy. 
A ſnare laid by a private perſon to aſſaſſinate, 

- A'MBUSHED, Adj. lying in wait, hid in 


A, [Lat] 


A*'MBUSHMENT, S. a concealment, in 
| AMBU' STION, S. [pron. as ſpelt] [Lag] 


by boiling liquors, a ſcald. 


nan yea 


penſation is made 


* v. 223 or an 
weve it, 1 Cor. 16. The 
the- tre books e e 


terms they could uſe in their own 12x 
At the conclufion of the public prayen, 
people anſwered with a foud voice, Am 
and St, Jerom ſays, that at Rome, what 
people anſwered Amen, the ſound of | 
voices was like a clap of thunder, Tie 
aſſert, that the gates of heaven are 1 
Who anſwers Amen with all his 
AME'NABLE, Adj, Fr. ] in Ls, 
ſible, or ſubject to enquiry and e 
Likewiſe tractable or eaſily und, 
To AMEND, v. A. [La] wait ] to alter 
p-|thing faulty for the 
writings, to correct. To * 95 
manners or behaviour. To grow from 
infirm to a better; to recoveꝶ. 
AME NDABLE, the i 
error's being ABLE, Ad, n 
AME Nh, 8. I" ufine by än 
ra fault e 
Amende bonorable, is an infamous 10 


are annexed to it. nt 

AME'NDER, S. the perſon who m 
the changes or alterations in a thing 
better, 

AMENDMENT, S. [Fr.] an 
which makes it better; a cotrectia 
change from vice to virtue. It vg 
change from fickneſs towards health; 4 
very.. In Law, the correction of 1 
committed in a procels. ; 

AME NDS, S. [Fr.] ſomething 
ſatis faction. 

AMENITY, S. [Lat] «ina 
pe& which affects the mind with 
or delight. 

To AME'RCE, V. A. Norm.] i in 
inflict a pecuniary puniſhment, or f 
ſon a ſum of money for an offence. 

AME'RCER, 2 the perſon who k 
fine upon an offender 3 ; of ſettles the 
the ſatisfaction or fine which is to bei 


A'MEL, S. a term Mr. Boyle frequently 


AMERCEMENT, orAMER 


A M.I 
| N. of the Straits of Magellan, wboſe bound 
aint the King, or | | 9707 not certai Ferre 35 heme 
and therefore | * 1 : Pg are Georgia, Ca- 
, irgi la i 
New-York, Nen.) 11 —4 2 —— 


ld, and by va-Scoti : 
g on all fides by the Ocean, as appears | veral 8 Florida; befides ſe- 
„ 0 Caribbee iſlands, in what i 
om the lateſt diſcoveries 3 it being formerly | commonly called the Weſt Indie 1 
Ip to join to the North part of AME HAM 7 nt tar Baht : 
It took its name Americus|ſhire, with a mark +» 1 
chi, | Flowatine, who is ſaid to Wavel fa; , 1 et on Tueſdays, an ws 
. f | ave| fairs, on Whitmonday, and September 19; 
dere that part of this country ſeated for ſheep, It PPT 1d September 19, 
fore b ber rer Pe authors|in the Wag; abe of e long freer, Jying 
bore! this to be a miſtake, Americaſand in ce about the middle js a croſs ont 
in diſcovered by Chriſtopher Colum- |town hall, interſection the church. The 
* : Genoeſe, in 1491. Some call i _ „ or rgarket-houſe, is a brick 
[491 it the| building, ſupported b a . 
-#-World, and with a great deal of pro-ja lanthorn P 4 y arched pillars, with 
5, for not only the men, rde * clock at the top, and free- 
J , differ in ſome reſpects from thoſe] to * the corner. It ſends two members 
_ before, It has likewiſe a great b of * Wenne choſen dy the Lord's tenants 
xr of trees, ſhrubs, and plants, that grew 130 i S 
en elf, bafore they were traſhilanted to by. Py It is 26 miles N. W. of 
þ other places, All the men, except the A'METHY >. 
kimaux, near Greenland, ſeem to have the lour, which ST, S. a gem of a purple co- 
me original; for they agree in every par- _ which ſeems compoſed of a ſtrong blue 
lr from the Straits of Megellan in the{colo ep red; and, according as either o theſe 
to Hudſon's-bay in the N. Their fkins 2 prevails, affording different tinges of 
10 dzubed with greaſe or oll Fe purple, ſomecimes approaching to violet, and 
: „are of a ſometimes even fad! Far 
copper colour; and they have no beards, {Th N 
Dare ar — the Amethyſt be generally of à purple 
ept the head, where it is black dies, | colour, it is nexertheleſs ſometimes found 
r 1 * r ar th colourleſs; and may at any time be 
te peopling this vaſt continent, and almoft mewn made ſo, by putting it into a fire; in 
various as their authors. We have not * pellucid, or colourleſs ſtate it ſo well 
om to enter into a detail of theſe particu- i itates a diamond, that its want of hardneſs 
| and therefore ſhall only obſ A: 15 [is the only way of diſtinguiſhing it, In He- 
hen the ogiginal of the Negroes is Git! _ raldty, it is a term for a purple colour in the 
| may alſo de pretty certain from whence 2 of a nobleman, in uſe with thoſe who * 
ſe people deſcended, America js fo 1 e|blazon by precious ones, inſtead of metals | 
t it takes in not only all the Torrid * and colours, This in a gentleman's eſcut- 
o the Temperatg and part of the 2 ut |cheon is called Purpure, and in thoſe of ſove- 
nes, It is bard to fay how many & TR | 
t haguages there are in Aqmetics, a vaſt ETHY'STINE, Adj. of a fine yiolet 
er hey Hoke by the GO ne nA An ET en agiethyſt. 
in different parts; and as to their Nel. bj MIABLE, Adj. [Lat.] that which is an 
in, there is no giving any tolerable ac : 22 of love. That hich is able to attract 
1 it in genera, though ſome of the moſt affeQtion of love or delight, 
* nized among them ſeem to have wo Ar 
n pped the ſun. The principal moti + renders a perſon or thing an object of delight 
e Spaniards in ſending ſo man 2 © pleaſure, or love. t 
1. 3 of gold z and indeed *. — Rr 
if ae ortugueſe are © . . N 
aſe parts where it is 2 of all] AMIA'NTHUS, S. a ſort of ſtone like a- 
nity, It is divided OR N. and 2 lum, by ſome called Eart fax, and b others 
* 5 ae f _s ipal a ingdoms * theſe i on; _ fexle ard 
; : eru. But the Portugueſe ubſtance, compoſed of ſhort 
u poſiefſion of Braſil f gueſe and abrupt filaments, It has the in 
e br e mats of all the Zh no ferment with Agua fo 5 
x in N. America, from the river Miſ-|into the erment with Aqua fortis; if threwn 
MM; the French havi ver p iſ- into the fixe, it will endure the of 4 
abs, and what th 57 relinquiſhed] heat without the leaſt inju 2 rene 
b what they call Louiſiana, after| In medicine it is fa W 
ts thoſe alreag e wav? jo Florida.] to cure the itch. . It i ms 1 ap 
y mentioned in S. Ame. Tartary, Siber It is found in Egypt, 
Woe a Pot, Os nt, COR 2ad n Late, 
* * Adj. [Lat.] endowed do 
. aj} 


j 


e nd Terra Magellanica to th 


— 
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lence, Which can knit the tie of friendſhip. 


_—_—_— 


is exerted in performing acts of kindneſs, and 
- in'exercifing the offices of friendſhip. - 
\ - A'MICABLY, Adv. in fuch a manner as 
is conſiſtent with the warmeſt affection. 


to the albe. | 


of Wales, on the North-fide of the ille of 
. Angleſey, with a fair on Noyember 12, for 


is a Gum, or more properly a Gum-refin, 


| ſome parts of Afia and Africa. 


to lodge ; whole camels, urining in the table, 
a ſalt aroſe out of it, denominated Ammoniac. 


chemiſts imitate, by adding one part of com- 
.mon ſalt to five of 

mix that quantity of ſoot, 

- , AMMONTACAL, Adj. that which has 


| — promiſes pardon to criminals for of- 


f. 
br phat which is uſed by lovers, © * 


AMO 
all the qualic®s, kindneſs, and focial benevo- 
' A'MICABLENESS, S. that quality which 


. A'MICE, S. [Lat.] the firſt or undermoſt 
of the fix garments worn by prieſts, and next 


AMI D, or AMI DST, Adv. [Sax.] in the 
middle, with reſpect to fituation ; applied to 
things, placed in a ftraight line, between or 
in the center. Surrounded by objects, With- 
in the compaſs ; or amongſt, | | 

- AMI'SS, Adv, [ Sax. ] wrong or contrary to 
any law, divine or » . Improper, blame- 
able, or inconſiſtent with the dictates of rea- 
fon. - Contrary to a perſon's meaning, 
A'MITY, S. a ſtate wherein there is the 
greateſt concord, harmony, or a mutual inter- 
courſe between two or more perſons. Applied 
to nations, peace, wherein ſtates are employed 
in promoting the good of each other, oppoſed 
to war. 

AMLWICH, or AMLWOCH, a village 


= 


eattle. 


AMMO'NIAC (Gvwm) S, with Phyſicians, 
extracted from a ferulaceous plant growing in 


' AMMO'NIAC (Sar) S. is a volatile fal 
of two kinds, The ancient was a native 
Malt, generated in inns, where pilgrims travel- 
ling the temple of Jupiter Ammon uſed 


The modern Sal Ammoniac is intirely facti- 
tious, and made in Egypt, with ſoot, a little 
ea · ſalt, and the yrine of cattle, This our 


urine ; with which ſome 


the properties of ammoniac, as above de- 
fcribed, | | 

AMMUNTTION, S. [Lat.] ſuch arms, 
inſtruments, 11 ſtores, * to 
carry on a war; military ſtores, 

AMMUNT'TION-BREAD, S. bread pro- 
vided for an army or garriſon, 
AMNESTY, S. [Gr.] an act wherein a 

ces paſt; an act of oblivion, 

AMO NC, or AMON GST, Prep. 1 
preſent, or reſiding with. Mingled with, 
 A'MORIST, S. [Lat.] one who js capti- 
yeted with the charms of a female ; one who 
is in love; a lover, "Md 

A'MQROUS, Adj, [Fr.] fond. Smitten 
with love at the fight af an amiable object. 

guratively, that which is the cauſe of love; 


| vicious, 


Y 17 . 
*S -4.£ 


| A'MOROUSLY, Ads, with ge 
ance of affection or love; in a font 
manner | 


AMO'RT, Adj. -[Fr,] immerſed 
in the thought of * * ad 
appear quite TINS : ſpiritlek, © 
MENT, S. (Fr.] in Law, a transferring q 
lands to a corporation, &c, to remain in thy 

or tenements in mort-main, | 

To AMO'RTIZE, v. A. (Fr.] to thy 

r 


or transfer lands to any 
fraternity for ever. 

To AMO VE, v. A. ¶ Lat.] in Law, y 
move a perſon from his poſt or ſtation. 


, a8 8 conte 
AMOUNT, S. in Arithmetic, the i 
produced by the addition of ſeveral numbg 
quantities; the product of ſeveral quis 
e together. The conſequence, reſul, 
value. 
AMOUR, S. Im] I Fr.] a love innige 
including the ſecondary idea of ſometliy 


, AMPELTTES, S. Cannel- cal, a ſolic c 
opake, hard foſſil, not fuſible, but eas 
flammable and burning with a yhite, m 
and bright flame, found in many parts of by 
land; it is of a very good black, though 
near ſo deep and ſhining as jet, and in theth 
neſt pieces is not the leaſt tranſparent. 
| AMPHI'BIOUS, Adj. [Gr,] that wi 
can live both upon the earth and in! 
water, as if either element was naturl 
1t, The beaver, frog, otter, tortoiſe, fed 
crocodile, &c, are of this ſpecies, 
AMPHIBO'LQGY, S. [Or.] in Riet 
an abuſe of language, wherein words ar 
placed in a ſentence, that they will admit 
a different ſenſe according to the die 
manner of combining them; ay in theſak 
ing ſentence ; Nalj regem occidere timere 
eff. Which may either be fender '3 
not fear to kill the king; it js a good :Q 
or, Do not kill the king; fer it is god wo 
or decline it.” | 
AMPHISBZE'NA, S. [Gr.] a ſerpent 
poſed to haye two heads. | 
AMPHTI'SCII, thoſe people that Int 
tween the tropics ; ſo called, becauſe am 
ing to the ſun s coming up to the tuo feht 
the ſhadow changes and falls ſompgums a 
right, and ſometimes on the lęft hand. 
AMPHITHE'ATRE, $. in antiqu 
large edifice, either round or oyah with ſe 
benches riſing one above another, 560 
the people ſat to behold the combats 
ators or wild beaſts, and other ſport. | 
were at firſt only built of wood, but in! 


of Auguſtys there was one erected 475 


i . 


AMS 


-acious. . Applied to bulk, 
5 Applied to permiſſion, 


plied to gifts, large, liberal, Applied to 


lags full, minute, contaiging all the cir- 

LL umſtaneee, 1 | 
PLENESS, S. largeneſs; plendor, 
1 A LMPLIATE, v. A, [Lat.] to enlarge, 


nftances ; an exaggeration, or enlargement. 
en ut, or dwelling long upon a ſub- 


4 AMPLIFICATE, V. A. [Lat.] to en- 
me, to dwell long upon 2 fubjet. 
AMPLIFICA'TION, S. [Lat.] enlarge- 
dent, or increaſe of dimenfions, applied to a 
dy ; but generally ſpeaking it is uſed for 
katever conſiſts in a heightening of a de- 
ription, commendation, definition, or the 
ame of a thing by ſuch an enumeration of 
articulars as moſt forcibly affect the paſ- 
ns. Hyperbolical exprefſion. | 
A'MPLIFIER, S. one who enlarges, 

To AMPLIFY, V. A. [Lat.] to increafe 
te dimenſions, or number of parts, applied 
p matter or body, To increaſe or heighten, 
pplied to quality. To extend, or enlarge, 
pplied to power or dominion. To render 


mpleat, or increaſe by additions, applied to 
£ Fax tin. To expatiate, to treat fully, to 
ol large upon, To repreſent in a pompous, 


zphtened, and hyperbolical manner. 
AMPLITUDE, S. [Lat.] compaſs or ex- 
t. Greatneſs, or largeneſs. Capacity, en- 
ved with powers ſufficient, Amplitude, in 
fronomy, is an arch of the horizon, inter- 
epted between the eaſt and weſt part thereof, 
ad the center of the ſun, ſtar, or planet at 
$rilng or ſetting; at the rifing it is called 
_ priive, and at the ſetting Occafive. 
Arn, Adv. largely, liberally; at large; 
PIGU V. 
AMPTHILL, a market town in Bed- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 36 computed, 
„ «| d 44 me:fured miles. Its fairs falyon May 
ind December 11, for cattle ; the market 
on a Thurſday, 
ToAMPUTATE, V, A. [Lat,] in Sur- 
3 — off a _ 
UTA'TION, S. [Lat.] in 2 
oy 


AMSDO'RFIANS, in Church hiſtory, a 
Rf of Proteſtants in the ſixteenth century, 
do took that name from Amsdorf their 
. They maintained that good works 
d wet only unprofitable, hut eyen oppoſite 


n wi u pern;cious to ſalvation. 
AMSTERDAM, à la rich, populous, 


Wir, handſome city of the United Pro- 


„ Adj. Iz] applied te 4. 


; without reſtraint. joĩ 


1 
blic buildings fo fine, numerous, and well- 
ept. Here are many handſome churches, 


religions, and countries. One great cauſe 


ugh the reigning 
religion is the Proteſtant. The Exchange 
is one of the principal ornaments of the 
city, and the harbour is one” of the largeſt 
and fineſt in Europe, where a yaſt ber of 
"rage yg may always be fra; Pha 
there is a bar at its entrance, which is, 
however, a, great ſecurity againſt foreign 
enemies, The foundation of this town is 
laid upon piles, driven into a moraſs, and 
under the ſtadt-houſe alone are 13000. The 
houſes are brick and ſtone, the ſtreets ſpa- 
cious and well-paved, and moſt of them 
have canals, with rows of trees on each £de. 
With regard to its magnitude, it is com- 
puted to be about half as big as London, and 
none of the inhabitants are idle. It is go+ 
verned by a college of 30 ſenators, who hold 
their places for life, and 12 burgo-maſters, 
four of whom are always fitting, It is ſeated 
at the confluence of the rivers Amſtel and 
Wye, 65 miles N. of Antwerp, 175 E. by 


Copenhagen, 560 N, W, of Vignna, and $79 
N. W. of Rome. 
A'MULET, S. a charm or preſervative, 


againſt miſchief, witchcraft, or as a cure for 
ſome diſeaſe, l | g This | | 

To AMU'SE,[ amizze] V. A. [Fr.] to em 
a perſon's thoughts on ſame, 4258 that — 
engage them from wandering to any other, 
including the idea of ſomething trifling. To 
entertain with ſomething agreeable, which 
has not force enough to divert; and wants 
importance to pleaſe, 

AMU'SEMENT, [ amizement] S. an em- 
ployment, in order to avoid the tediouſnck 
of ination, Any thing which engages the 
mind, or is the object of the ſenſes; an en- 
tertainment, The genetal idea of diverſion 


that of am ent implies tranquil entertains 
ment, that of diverſion, tumultuous merri- 
ment; card-playing, concerts, plays, &c. are 
amuſements ; cricket, cudgel-playing, horſe- 
races, &c, are diverſicns.. 
AMU'SER, [andrer] S, one who deludes z 
or engages the attentian of apother, by ſpe- 
cious or falſe prom: ſes, 
 AMU'SIVE, Adj. that which engages the 
attention to ſomething trifling, ſpecious and 


ne 1 and copital of all the Dutch Nether- 
1 l vas formerly a lordſhip belenzing 


n 
let, AMYG-- 


and hoſpitals for perſons of all ages, ſexes, 


N. of London, 240 N. of Paris, 330 W. of 


uſually hung about the neck as a defence 


and amuſement is Innocent recreation; but 


| AMYG'DALINE, Adj. [Lat.] reſembling 
/ AN, Artele, indefinite arti 

— aan haur; 

if aſpirated, the þ then is on as 


r 
hot the power of another conſonant, and 
My es =, 4 hare, , Appli 


„ as an an 


number, it ſignifies one, in a looſe and unde- 
termined Applied to a fingle thing, as 

ing the ſpecies, it Ggnifies any, or 
Cs, Matos: wich fins te Up 
Water.“ 


| &, or an. 
ſo called from the lat ſyllable of 
their titles ; as, Scaligerana, 

ANABA S, S. [Or.] a religious 
ſet, whoſe diſtinguiſhed tenet is, that per- 
ſons are not to be baptized before they come 
to years of diſcretion, and are able to give an 
account of the principles of their profeſſion, 
The firſt founders of this ſect were originally 
diſciples of Martin Luther, whoſe names were 
2 Storch, Mark Stubner, and Thomas 

Aunzer z they firſt broached their principles 
in 1521. In England, they differ but very 
little from other Proteſtant Diſſenters, ex- 
cept in tejecting infant baptiſm z as appears 
from their confeſſion of faith, publiſhed in 


1689. | 

ANACA'MPTIC, Adj. [Gr.] that which 
is returned; beat back again; reflected. In 
the plural, ne is a term applied to 
that of philo ophy which treats of the 
reflection of the rays of light, called likewiſe 
Cato trics. | 

NACATHA'RTIC, Adj. [Or.] in Me- 

dicine, that which purges upw as 2 
vomit. 

ANAcHORET. See AncnoxITE 

ANA'CHRONISM, S. [Gr.] in Chro- 
nology, the miſplacing an action with reſpect 
to the time in which it was perfo z & 
miſtake in computing the time when an event 


ANACLA'STICS, S. the doctri na of re- 
fracted light; dioptrics. 
ANA CREON TIC, Adj. verſes in imi- 
tation of Anacreon, a famous poet, who 
flouriſhed in the both Olympiad, about 4co 
Fears before Chriſt, wrought in the jovial or 

— $2112-000 firain, In Engliſh, they conſiſt 
of ſeven ſyllables, and in Latin of three 
feet and a half | 

ANAGO'GICAL, Adj. myſterious, tranſ- 
porting. This word is ſeldom vſed, but 
with regard to the different ſenſe of ſcripture, 
The anagegical ſenſe is, when the ſacred text 


is explained with a regard to eternal life, the 


oint which Chriſtians ſhould have in view. 


P 
| ANAGRAM, 8. the tranſpoſition of i 


|Mifcellany, 


ANA 
ſenſe, ſigni 
letters of ſome name, whereby a new von 


formed either to the 


of the perſon or thing to 
belongs; thus A. ing of the 


@ great army 
Whoſe womb contain'd the mighty Lord 
ANALE CTA, or 15 Levph 
remains or fragn taken off the talk 
In Literature, it is uſed to dengte a colledi 
of {mall pieces, as Eſſays, Remains, kt. 


welders proper ja” Wie ob 
emaciated either by the long continuang 
a 2 of wu of food, 
A 'GICAL, Adj. applied to 
a term which Feuer any particular bo 
attributed to ſeveral others, not by way 
reſemblance, but on account of ſome eng 
reference to the original i A 
ANALO'GICALLY, Adv, in a mane 
wherein there is ſome reſemblance to f 
thing compared, though it may not hold qu 
with reſpect to all its properties, 
ANA'LOGISM, S. reaſon, In Logs, 
argument drawn from the cauſe to the ci 
and importing an unanſwerable necefiity, 
To ANA'LOGIZE, V. A. to tum int 
analogy; to form a reſemblance, or nuj 
parallel between things which differ; to 
terpret a thing as if it had a reference a f 
ſemblance to ſomething elſe, 
ANA'LOGOUS, Adj. that which ben 
reſemblance to a thing in ſome particu 
but not in all, 
ANA'LOGY, S. [Or,] a N 
which one Ow to 2 in ſome 6 
its properties or qualities, t not ia 
—_—_ of the Divine Being, 9c 
obliged to have fecourſe to this method 
expreſſing ourſelves, becauſe divine mat 
are not the object of our ſenſes, and 
not be conceived any other ways that, 
their ſimilitude, proportion, ot connfs 
with ſenſible things; ſo that analogy is 
a reſemblance in kind or ſort, but a d 
with reſpect to manner. Among v# 
tricians, it denotes a ſimilitude of ratio 
Medicine, it is the Gmilitude 09 
among ſeveral diſeaſes, which, 
are treated in near the ſame mannes 
Grammarians, it is uſed to fg the of 
ment of ſeveral words in one comme 
as love, leved, bete, bated, In Nen 
is a figure of ſpeech, otherwiſe calle 
pariſon, Aralogy of Faith, in oY 
the connection between the ſeveral atop 
the Chriſtian Faith, in coptradiflin&@oo% 
reaſon on the one hand, and from af 
and tradition on the other, Hence *) 


Tis the reſt of the Sabbath, in an aragegica/! 


7 of Faith, all obſcurs paige df 


ANA 


, h 


merpreted agreeably to the general 
. demonſtrable from holy writ. 

ANALYSIS, ö 
pound into ſeveral parts. N 
* T4 method of tracing things 


r 


-- or impoſſibility; by ſuppoſing the pro- 
bbw. r and ex- 


i fition, as It 


mor" 


conſequence ; and from thence eſta- 
Fu 2 impoſſibility of that propo- 
on. In Chemiſtry, it is the reduction of a 
fired body into its principles; which is done 
;ncipally by fre, The ancient Chemiſts 


3 Grammar, it is the explaining the erymo- 
ev, conſtruction, and other properties of 
de. In Rhetoric, it is the ſtripping an 
ation of all its flowery dreſs of tropes and 
ures; or, ſhewing what uſe” the orator has 
ade of them, to embelliſſi and ſet off * 
ing to the beſt advantage, Analyffs Is alſo 
ed for a conciſe, but methodical illuſtration 
a ſcience; in which ſenſe it is nearly fy- 
onymous with, what we call Jyzopfis. It 
kewiſe ſignifies a table deſcribing the heads 
a diſcourſe or treatiſe, diſpoſed in the order 
Fits ſeveral diviſions, 3H 
ANALY'TIC, Adj. [Or.] the reſolving a 
ing into its primary, elemental or con- 
vent parts; the reducing a book into the 
real topics which it treats of 3 the arguing 
| the principles or conceſſions of an oppo- 
nt, till he is reduced to a dilemma. 
ANALY'TICAL, Adj. that which pre- 
nds to reſolve things into their firſt prin- 
pics. 

ANALY'TICALLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
fr as to ſeparate a ching into the parts of 
uch it is compoſed, to reſolve a ſubject into 
firſt principles, 

To ANALY'ZE, V. A. [Or.] in Che- 
ad, to reſolve a compound into its firſt 
nciples, To inveſtigate, or trace à thing 
its firſt principles or motives. | 
ANALY'ZER, S. that which can reduce 
thing inta its firſt principles. 
ANAMORPHO'SIS, S. [Or.] in Per- 
ecke, the deſcribing a figure, which in one 
nt of view ſhall appear to be deformed, 
Mi monfrouſly miſhapen, but in another 
Nu, and in due proportion; or a deline- 
a o an obje which ſhall appear mon- 


8. [Or.] a ſeparation 2 the Aſhmotkean Muſeum at Oxford. 


can , der ſource, and reſolving Know-|Þ 


ANA 
Ila cyVindrical mirror, ſhall, appear regultr Au 


harmonious r there are ſeveral pieces of this 


ANA'NAS, S. in Botany, the fe- ap 
fo called from its re — to the cones « 
ines. | 
ANAPLERO'TIC, S. [Or.] in Medicine, 
that which incarns, or up any wound 
with fleſh. | ö 
ANARCH, [4nar#] S. [Or.] one wi 
is the author or promoter of confuſion, dr 
ſedition ; a rebel, | 
ANARCHICAL, [anir Adj. that 
which is not ſubject to rule, or B- 
vernment ; rebellious z or ſeditious. 
A'NARCHY, [4narty] S. [Gr.] a ſtate 
wherein there is not, or no one will acknow- 
ledge, a ſupreme magiſtrate; a ſtate wherein 
people are without the enforcement of laws, 


and will not ſubmit to them; - rebellion 3 


ſedition ; and confuſion, 

ANASARCA, S. [Or.] in Phyfic, a kind 

of -univerſal „wherein the ſkin appeats 
bloated, and yields to the impreſſion like 
dough. 
| ANASTOMO'SIS, S. [Or.] in 22 
the inoſculation, or opening of two 
into each other. 
ANA THEMA, wed Noa. among the Jews 
fignified, Firſt, Something dedicated to the 
fervice of the Deity; Secondly, fomethirty 
devoted to deſtruction; Thirdly, a perſon wo 
was the object of univerſal averſion; and 
Fourthly, One who, on account of ſome 
offence, was denied the privileges of fociery, 
and baniſhed from the ſynagogue. The term 
implies not only the curſe, or act of excom- 
munication, but the perſon excommunicated 
or curſed likewiſe. | 

ANATHEMA'TICALLY, Adv. in the 
manner of an anathema, or ſentence of ex- 
communication. 

To ANATHE'MATIZE, V. A. ts pro- 
nounce the ED of excommunication 

int a on. 

"ANATOMICAL, Adj. that which is 
uſed in anatomy to ſeparate the parts of an 
animal or ſubſtance to be diſſected. That 
which is diſcovered by anatomy, or in the 
diſſection of a body. which is ſeparatell, 
applied to the ſmall and conſtituent particles of 


a body. 
Aa- TOMIST, S. [Fr.] one who diſſects 
the body of human creatures, brutes, or 
plants; dividing every one of the parts from 
each other; enquiring into their ſeveral uſes 
and properties; their various affections; the 
wonder of their ſtructure, &c. | 
To ANA'TOMIZE, V. A. [Gr.] to diſ- 


ſect, or ſeparate, by means of inſtrumente, 


every part of the body; to diſcover all the 
—— a truth or thing; to lay open the 
ecret motives, affections, or diſpoſitions of a 
perſon's mind, | 


zen t the naked eye, but when viewed in 


ANA'TOMY, S. [Or.] the diſſecting, or 
K ſepazacing 


_ are ſeveral kinds of anchors, 1. The ſheet- 


"$parating the parts: of a human or vegetable 
body, in arp it Dy its ſtructure, and 
the different'uſcs of its ſeveral parts. Applied 
og humorous manner to a perſon who has 
little fleſh on his bones; one who is  ema- 
ciated by diſeaſe or labour, ſo as to ble a 

"A'NCESTOR,/S. Tr.] the perf * 
= R, 8. r. on 
whom one is deſcended by birth. It is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from , becauſe that is 
uſed to fignify tho! 


nity or office; but anceſtor thoſe whom we 


follow by natural deſcent, and as men, whe- 
ther by or mather's fide. 


 A'NCESTRAL,. Ad}. in Law, that which 


may be claimed in right of our anceſtors, or 
chat which has been dong by them. | 

AN'CESTRY, S. ſuch perſons of a family 
from whom a perſon is deſcended ; family, 
8 knees progenitors; pedigree, deſcent or 


.. AN'CHOR, [unlor}S. [Lat.J an inſtrument 
formed of a ſtrong piece of iron, with a double 
hook or two barbs at one end, and a ring to 
hold a cable with in the other, uſed to keep 
hips or other veſſels from driving with the 
wind, tide, or curtents, It is uſed with the 
following verbs, to drop, or caft, which im- 
ly the letting down; and to weigh, which 

ifies the pulling up the anchor. There 


anchor, which is the largeſt, and never uſed 
but in violent ſtorms. 2, The two bowers, 
uſed in a harbour, 3. The ſtream-anchor. 
4. The grapnel, In Heraldry, it is the em- 
blem of- Hope, and taken for ſuch K 4 
ritual as well as temporal ſenſe. Figuratively, 
it denotes any thing which keeps from motion 
or fluctuation, including the ſecondary idea of 
To A'NCHOR, Last-] V. N. to be ſe- 
eured from danger; to be kept from driving 
dy means of an anchor, Figuratively, to 
faſten ; to ſtop, 

ANCHORAGE, [&nkorage] S. the effect 


which an anchor has, ſo as to hold or keep] linery 


a & ſhip from driving; the anchors themſelves, 
or the duty paid for anchoring in a 

A'NCHORET, cor A'NCHORITE, 8. 
ins or - dnkorite] one who goes into 
deſerts and unfrequented places, in order to 
practiſe the greateſt auſterities, and put him- 
ſelf out of the reach of temptation. 

ANCHO'VY, 8. Span.] a ſmall fiſh, 
much uſed for ſauce, fiſhed for on the coaſt of 
Provence, generally in the night-time, with a 
light at the ſtern of the veſſel. 

A'NCIENT, or A'NTIENT, 8. the flag 
or ſtreamer of a ſhip, or the bearer of a flag. 
Alſo, old men, who have ſerved the ſeveral 
offices of their pariſh, and are uſually called 
upon to give their opinions on public occaſions. 
Alfo thoſe that lived in old times. Among 
the Lawyers in the Temple, ſuch as are paſſ:d 


[the ſociety, which oolifiſts of 


whbm we ſucceed in dig-| 


4 | 
1 . 

* wy ” 
* 


Inn, it is one of the four claſſes that 


benchers, and ſtudents, 
ENT. Adj, [Fr.] that vid 
endured for ſome time; which 
formerly, or ſome time ago; 
modern ; but not to new. Applied 
the duration of things. | 
A'NCIENTLY, Adv, in former ing 
times long-paſt, or before the 
A'NCIENTRY, S. 4 pets 


be traced a many years backwarg; 
family e 


AND, Conjun@. [Sax.] a panic, 
, J A. 2 part 
which ſentences ag er, ſign } 
that 1 —_— or denied of the fy 
tence before it, holds good, or may be 
likewiſe of that which — 4 2 + 
ANDA'NTE, S. a Muſical term, 
ing that every note muſt. be play's my 
ſtinctly, eſpecially in thorough baff. 
ANDES, otherwiſe called Coz p11 
a great chain of mountains, which run dn 
the whole length of South America, pan 
to the ſea-ſhore, and terminating at the Str 
of Magellan. They are the higheſt andad 
remarkable mountains in the world; for 
within the Torrid Zone are always con 
with ſnow; and in paſſing over the þ 
part of them, 7 are in danger of lay 
ſtarved with cold, There are a great may 
ae. bn Bog which break out ſometimes in 
place and ſometimes in another; and i 
melting the ſnow, occafion ſuch a t 
water, that numbers of men and catile 


periſhed. | 
ANDIRONS, [andiorns] S. irons pl 
at each end of a grate, in which a ſpit tu 
or irons on which wood is laid to burn wks 
of a grate. RS p . 
A'NDOVER, a market town in 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 6 
fairs, on Midlent-Saturday, for cheeſe, bat 
and leather; on May 12, for leather and! 
$; and on Nov, 16, for ik 
horſes, leather, and cheeſe, It n # 
town, ſends two members to parliament, 
is 2 great thoroughfare on the weſtern ro, 
65 miles W. by 8. of London, Ner tent 
is held an annual fair on Oct. 10, calledVe 
hill, for ſheep, leather, hops and cheeſe 
is one of the largeſt in Enit and has box 
erected for the ſale of all kinds of gooks 
A'NDREWS St. a town of Scetlang 
the county of Fife, with an univerlity; ® 
merly the 
of an archbiſho 
now in ruins. It is 
has a proſpect of the German 
Univerſity canſiſts of three coll g 
Co St. Leonard's, and the ew of 
The houſes, though built of ſane, al 
to decay, there being no manufacture 


. 
10 


| 


their reading are called Ancients; and in Gray's 


to ſupport the numerous inbabitns; 8 


ANG. 


mare” ge fan in 1728. to 
les N, E, of Edinburgh, 


al. ö 22 . * 
| NECDOTE, 8. Cor.] an article relating 
: — » ( a perſon's life, whe- 
WW be that of «prince or private perſon's 
r eo of ſecret iſtory. 
l NEMO'ORAPHY,. S. [Gr.] a deſcrip- 


of the winds. | 
. ETER, S. [Or.] a machine 
1 tel u force of the 


(E'MOSCOPE, $. [Or.] an inſtrument 
—— which vel the changes of the 
NENT, Prep. a Scotch word, ſignifying 
it, concerning; over-againſt, oppoſite. co. 
8. the beards or ſpires of corn, 

INEURISM, S. (Or. in Surgery, a tu- 
r or ſwelling cauſed by the weakneſs of 
ttery; or by blood extrayaſated and ſpread 
r the fleſh by a wound, or a rupture of an 


EW, Adv, [Sax] again; over again 


more. 
NFRACTUO'SITY, or gs gt 
NESS, S. the quality of winding 

ing like a maze, r Leith. Seldom 


\'NGEL, 8. * name rips 845 ſpi- 

who are emp in 
LID? of the Ih word ſig- 
a meſſenger. The number of angels is 
where mentioned in Scripture, but it is 
ps repreſented as immenſely great, and 
there is a ſubordination amo 
ce ecclehaſtical writers make an hierarchy 
ine orders, in the laſt of which are angels. 


_- 


FIT YT 2 TRE oo -+ 


a. 


& 4 2. 


© a. eo 
— 


s wrath ; as the deſtroying angel, the 
of death, the angel of Satan, the angel 


h is, that of fallen angels, who kept not 
t firlt eſtate, but fell from their obedience 
in, for which they were expelled the 
i; of light, and caſt down into Hell, to 
relerved in chains of darkneſs until the 

nt of the great day. Angel is likewiſe 
tame of an ancient gold coin in England, 
a the kgure of an angel engraved on it, 
ke value of 10s, Figuratively, a perſon 
— — 4 me — erior to the come 
n of morta ed as an adjective, it 
| _— more than human, or ſu- 
uch perfect; one of the order of 


AGELIC, Ag}, ſomthing reſembling, 
8 or partaking of, the nature of 


ra, S, à plant of great deem 


them. | 
likewiſe read of evil angels, the miniſters |gua 


he buttomleſs pit: another diſtinction of 


ANG 


* cordial r _ 


, feyers and contagious diſtempers 
ut now chiefly regarded as a carminati va. 4 


ANGE'LICAL, Adj. that which reſembles 
angels; or which belongs to, or partakes of 
the ies or nature of * * | 

ANGER, S. [Sax] a | 
the happineſs of another, on account of an 
injury received. The werd anger implies a 
paſſion more internal and laſting whereas 
the exprefſion in a paſſion carries in its idea 
a ſudden external guſt of anger, ſhort but 
violent. | 

To A'NCER, V. A. to injure or offend 4 
perſon, ſo as to provoke him to reſentment, 
or to deſire to thwart one's happineſs. 


like, a perſon who reſents an injury. 
* ANGINA, S. a diſeaſe or Welling in the 
throat, called the quinſey. 
ANGIO'GR Np Foc] a deſcrip» 
tion of the veſſels or tubes oman body, 
ANGIQ'LOGY, 8. [Gr.] a treatiſe cr 
diſcourſe of the veſſels of the human body. 
ANGLE, 8. [Lat.] in Geometry, the 
meeting of two lines which incline to each 
other,. and meet in a point. „ 
ANGLE, S. [ Sax. ] an inſtrument to catch 
fiſh with, conſiſting of a line, hook, and rod, 
To ANGLE, V. A. to fih with a hook, 
line, and rod. Figuratively, to. entice by 
ſome allurements or artifice. 
A'NGLE-ROD, S. the rod to which the 
line and hook are faſtened in angling, _ 
ANGLER, S. he that fiſhes with a rod, 
hook, and line, | 
ANGLES, S. the nation from whence 
our iſſand people are named, uns 15 
ſuppoſed to haye come from a ci rmer 
br An 4 85 the kingdom of Denmark 
in Latin they were called Gens Arng/orum, the 
nation of the Angels; and in their own lan- 


ge, Ergla, 

A'NGLESEA, or ANGLESEY, the ile of, 
is the moſt weſtern county of North Wales. 
It is 24 miles in length, 14 in breadth, and 
ſends one meraber to partiament. It is ſepae 
rated from the continent by the river Meni, 


every other fide ſurrounded by the fea, It is 
2 fertile ſpot, and abounds in corn, cattle, 
fleſh, fiſh, and fowls, with very good mill- 
tones and grind-ſtones, | The chief town is 
Beaumaris, which is 2414 miles diſtant from 
London. * | 

A'NGLICISM, S. [Lær. ] a method of ex» 
preſſion peculiar to the Engliſh language. 

ANGLING, Verbal Noun, the diverſion 


with a bait. | 
ANGMERINC, a village on the fea coaft 

of Suilex,- whoſe fair is July zo, for -pedlary 

wares, Diſtant 63 miles from London. 


A'NGRILY, Adv, 2 manner which be- 


ſpoaks - 


ANGERLY, Adv. in the manner of, or. 


which divides it from Carnarvonſſuüre, and on, 


of fiſhing by a rod line, and hock, amd 


— 
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4 reath, or quickneſs of breathing, occaſioned 
"IF ronpings or going vp" any Wigh and fiery 


place. | | | 
" ANTGHTS, Adv. in the night-time, or 
every night, 


| Which has power to make the mind attend to, 


' 50 the mind. 


the E. the Frith of Tay, which divides it 


notice of a fault with ſome degree of anger, 
| ſeverity, or diſpatch. Puni 
or the execution of the la 


has the power of judging. 


cenſure, to blame, including the ſecondary 
idea of defect in the 
together with authority, diſpleaſure, and ſe- 
verity in the animadverter. 


of a body and a foul; diſtinguiſhed from 


mal, uſed as an adjective, implies ſomething 
_ which relates to animals, or beings poſſeſſed 
of a ſoul, Animal ſecretion, is the act u hereby 


ereted from the common maſs of the blood, 
by means of the glands, Arimal ſpirits, are 
"a fine ſubtile juice, ſuppoſed to be the 


tion. Animal Syſtem, denotes and includes 


_ 


ANT 
' ANGRY, Adj. defirous of revenge, on 
&c5unt of ſome affront ; highly diſpleaſed. 
_ ANGUISH, S. [Fr.] exceſſive pain, ap- 
plied to the body. Immoderate, or the higheſt 
ee ſorrow, anxiety and torture, applied 


ANGUISHED, Adi. to be affected uith 
the profoundeſt anxiety,” torture, and ſorrow, 


on account of ſome calamity, '-  * 
. ANGULAR, Adj. [Lat.] that which has 
arners or angles, fe | 


ANGULARITY, S. the quality of having 
les or corners. 
- ANGULARLY, Adv, with angles and 
corners, like an angle. 
_ A'NGULATED, Adj. [Lat.] that which 
has angles or corners. / 
A'NGULOUS, Ag}. [Lat.] that which 
has corners or angles, | ) 
-A'NGUS, 2 ſhire of Scotland, having 
Merns on the N, the German Ocean on 
from the ſhipge of Fife, on the 8. and the 
ſhires of P and | 
has many Jakes and hills, but is fruitful in 
corn and paſtures, ., 


ANHELA'TION, $. [Lat.] a — of 


ANTLITY, S. [Lat.] old age, conſidered 
as it reſpects a woman. Figuratively, applied 
either as a term of honour or reproach. 

' ANIMADVE'RSION, S. [Lat.] a taking 


nent, cenſure, 


reflection. 


ANIMADVE'RSIVE, Adj. [Lat.] that 
icular object; that which 


or confider any 
To ANIMADVE'RT, V. N. [Lat.] to 
rſon animadverted on, 
ANIMADVERTER, 8. he who inflicts 

puniſhment, or paſſes cenſure on crimes, 
ANIMAL, S. [Lat.] a being, conſiſting 


pure ſpirit, with reſpect to its corporeal part, 
and from mere matter by its. ſpixttual. Ani- 


the juices of the body are ſeparated and ſe- 


great inſtrument of muſcalar motion and ſen- 


+ reſentment on account of ſome injury. j the whale claſt of b. 


on the W. It 


| foul to a body. 


| excite, 


; conſideration, [the ſou] and body are united; the © 


2 N1 | 


life; or, in getieral, the animal Yr 
ANIMA'LCULE, S. [lat] u 
ſo ſmall as to be inviſible tothe nale 
Animalcules are ſeen, only by the alike 
the microſcope, and are valtly more nun! 
_ any other part of the creation; bl 
pecies, on examination, are foun | 
tremely few, The moſt — th 8 
among them is, that ſome have, and 
have not tails 5 that fome have, 300 0 
have not any viſible limbs. 1971 
Hill has ranged them under three © 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Gymaia, 
caria, Arthronia ; the firſt containing | 
which have no ' viſible limbs, nor mY 
the ſecond, thoſe which have tails; the 
thoſe which have viſible limbs, Anind 
are diſcovered by microſcopes in moſ 
as water, wine, vinegar, &c. in ſeven 
lybeat waters, in oats, barley, &t. 1 
puſtules of the itch," 
ANIMA'LITY, S. [Lat.] "the i 


exiſtence, 
[Lat.] wi 


To A'NIMATE, V. A. 
life to; to quicken; to join, or uni 
Figuratively, appli 
muſical inſtruments, to enliven, to 
vocal, to infpire with the power of ham 
to communicate boldneſs to; to enen 


A'NIMATE, _ [Lat.) that wiid 
endued with a foul ; that which bs 
or the properties of an animal, 
> A'NIMATED, Part. that which 
great deal of Jife ; vigorous; fpirited, 
ANIMA'TION, 8. the act of in 
into exiſtence, or enduing with life 
vegetable and animal. The ftate wi 


ment of life, 
ANIMA“ Adi. that which bs 
of communicating a ſoul or princjs 

life; that which has the of enlin 
encoyraging, or making vigorous. 

ANIMATOR, S. that which ew 
or confers the principle of life. 

ANIMO'SE, Adj. [Lay full of 
violent; courageous ; _ _ 

Ax ST T, . [Lat.] a Gol 
mind wherein a perſon is inclined te 
the ſucceſs, dives the happineſs, 
the tranquility of another; it include! 
a degree of enmity, and is oppoſite w. 
ſhip or benevolence, 

A'NISE, S. is a ſmall ſeed, of 2 
ture, good to expel wind out of tit 
and ſtomach, and is uſed by confetums 
ſugar-plums, &c, By diſtillation there 
trated from it an oil, which, as well 
expreſſed from it when bruiſed, aſl 
the purpoſes of the ſeed itſelf; and 
the diſtillation there comes off a wr 


anifeed water, a well known 
carminative, « 1 1 ö 


AN 


derant bone at the | 
A NNAND, the capital, and a parliament 
unde in à fertile country, about three 
ges N. of Solway Frith, and 70 8. of 


linburgh. 
\'NNALIST, S. one who writes or com- 


Mes annals, 

2 8. [it has no ſingular, Lat. 
narrative wherein the tranſactions are di- 
fed into periods, conſiſting each of one 
or hog —_ contain the public 
urrences of a fungle eat. 

A'NNATES, S. [Lat. it has no Rags] 
t fruits; or a year's ixcome of a ſpiritua 

ing. In ancient times they were given to 
e pope throughout all Chriſtendom, on the 
ceaſe of a —_ abbot, or pariſh clerk, 
| paid by his ſucceſſor, In England the 
ve claimed them firſt of ſuch foreigners as 
conferred benefices upon, by way of pro- 
gon; but afterwards they were demanded of 
other clerks, on their admiſſion to be- 
ices, At the Reformation they were taken 
m ihe pope, and veſted in the king ; and, 
ſtlv, queen Anne reſtored them to the 
urch, for the augmentation of poor livings. 
ANNE, q. of Gr. Britain, This amiable 
d illufrious princeſs was deſcended from a 
e of kings, the moſt ancient of any in 
rope, She was ſecond daughter of James 

le of York, afterwards king James II. by 
rs. Anne Hyde, eldeſt daughter of Edward 
url of Clarendon, The d. was privately 
arried to this lady during his firſt exile, in 
bg, In 1660 ſhe was, by en order of 
uactl, declared ducheſs of York, and to 
re the precedency of the princeſs of Orange 
d the g. of Bohemia, The ducheſs died at 
e palace of St, James's, Mar, 31, 1691; 
e had iſſue by the d. 4 ſotis and 4 daughters; 
parles, d. Oct. 22, 1660; Mary, b. Ap. 30, 
b2; James, b. July 12, 1663; Anne, b. 
d; 6, 1664; Charles, b. July 4, 1665; 
bzar, b. Sept. 14, 1667; Henrietta, b. Jan, 
w 1669; and Katharine, b. Feb. 9, 1570: 
hom Charles, James, Charles, and Hen- 
ta died in her life-time 3 and Edgar and 
aharine did not ſurvive her a year; but 
ary 2nd Anne lived to be queens of Eng- 
. Princeſs Mary was about 9 v. old, and 
xcels Anne about 4, at the death of their 
Ger, On the death of k. Will. III, who 
d on Sunday, Mar, 8, 2702, about 8 in 
morning, princeſs Anne was, about 3 the 
atternoon, proclaimed q. of Gr, Britain, 
ce, and Ireland, in the cities of London 
' Weſtminſter, and was crowned Apr. 23, 
Wing. The moſt remarkable events in 
* were, War declared againſt France 
un, May 4, 1702.— Pr. Geo. made 
Ugh admiral, The earl, afterwards d. 


]| May 22; 


—__ A... — — — „ — — 


ANN 


ceſsful a 


attempt 
the Engliſh and Dutch, Oct. 12, 1702. 


Admiral Bembow betrayed, —The great ſtorm, 
Nov. 1705,—Order of the Thiſtle revived, 
Vi at Schellenburgh.— The great battle 
at Hochſtet or Blenheim, wherein the Frenc 
loſt 30,000 men, had 10,000 men tak 
priſoners, and marſhal Tallard their 
| | 
Aug. 1704.—The ſea-fight.off Malaga, in the 
ſame y. * 13.— The battle of Ramillies, 
e union between England and 
Scotland, ſigned July 22 ; the battle of 
Turin, all in 1706. —The battle of Almanza, 
Apr. 14, 1707,--Sir Cloudeſly Shovel vreck- 
ed on the rocks of Scilly.-The battle of 
Oudenard, June 30: Minorca taken by ng 
Stanhope, 18 ; the action of Wynnen- 
dale, Sept. 28: the city of Liſle taken, Oct. 
12, 1708.— The battle of Malplaquet, Sept. 
11, 1709.— Dr. Sacheverell ſentenced, Mar. 
23: q. Anne changes her miniſtry, Aug. 8: 


the battle of Saragoſſa, Aug. g : gefieral Stan- 


hope taken priſoner at Briuhega, Nov. 263 
and the battle of Villa Vicioſa, Nov. 2 

1710.— The d. of ond ſeparates the Bri- 
tiſh forces from the Allies, July 5; and ths 
action of Denain, July 13, 1712,—The 
peace of Utrecht ſigned Mar. 30, 1773. 
Sunday, at a little after 7 o'clock” in the 
morning, Aug, 1, 1714, the 3: died, having 
lived 49 y. 5 m. and 6 d. and reigned 12Y. 
and 5 m. wanting 7 d. There had been a 
new vault made on the S. fide and towards 
the E. end of Hen, VII's chapel, to depoſit 
the body of k. Charles II, in which that 


of Denmark were laid. Here the remains of 
q. Anne were likewiſe depoſited; and there 
being no more room left, the vault is cloſed 


his royal highneſs pr. Geo. brother to the then 
k. of Denmark, July 23, 1683, by whom ſhe 
had a daughter ſtill- born, May 12, 1684 3 
lady Mary, b. June 2, 1685, died Feb. 1690z 
lady Anne Sophia, b. May 12, 1686, died 
Feb. following; Will. d. of Glocefter, b. 
uly 24, 1689, and lived till 11 y. of age; 

ary, b. Oct. 1690, and lived long enough to 
be haptized; and Geo, who died ſoon after 


28, 1710. This princeſs was the glory and 
happineſs of her people, and famous for her 
piety and unlimited charity. Her reign may 


been executed, at leaſt bcheaded, for treaſon 
during the whole courſe of it; which cannot 
be ſaid of any reign ſince the time of Edw, I. 
who died in 1307. Tindal's Continuation of 
Rapin. | 

To ANNEA'L, [ame] V. A. [Sax.] to 
heat glaſs ſo as to make it retain the colours 
laid on it. To heat glaſs after it is blown, to 
prevent its breaking ; to heat any thing fo as 
to give it tem 


A ( Martbarough, generaliſſim on An un loc: 


To ANNEX, V. A, [Lat.] to join, or 
"" "MY F -ſubjoin 


priace, q. Mary, k. Will. III, and pr. Georges 


with brick-work. She had been married to 


he was b. Prince Geo. her huſband, died Oct. 


be called bloodleſs, not one perſon having 


” 


. agreeable object. 


* 


pꝛid every 


28 if deprived o? their exiſtence, and anni- 
Tr + * I. + 9 f 


— — 


A N N 


unite with. To belong to; to join as a 
property. Uſed as a fu tive, properties, 
or attributes. 

+ ANNE'XION, S. che adding of ſomething 
F or aid; ad- 


the very 

ANNIVERSARY, 8. [Lat] the return 
of any remarkable day in the calendar, 
Seme public rejoicing performed in honour of 


the anniverſary day. 
ANNIVE'RSARY, Adj. t.] that 
which falls out once in the courſe of 


every year; annual, or yearly, 

ANNO Dou ix 1, [Lat.] expreſſed by ab- 
breviature, A. D. 17725 i. e. in the year of 
our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy- two. 

 ANNOTA'TION, S. [Lat.] explanations 
of the difficult paſſages of an author, written 
by way of notes. Es | 
 "ANNOTA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a perſon 
who explains the difficult paſſages of an au- 
thor ; a commentator, 

To ANNOUNCE, V. A. [Fr.] to pro- 
claim; to reveal publicly. To pronounce; 
to ſentence. In a judicial ſenſe, to condemn 


. * - 

To ANNOYY, V. A. [Fr.] to diſturb; to 
vex; to make a perſon uneaſy. 1 

ANNO'Y, S. an attack, Trouble, mis- 
fortune, or any ſtate which is productive of 
anxiety. | . 

ANNO'YANCE, S. that which occafions 
2ny trouble, inconvenience, diſlike, injury, 
or hurt; the ſtate wherein a perſon is affected 
with the ſight, hearing, ſeeing, &c. of a diſ- 


ANNO'YER, S. the perfon who cauſes 
any annovance, diſlike, trœuble, or loathing, 
ANNUAL, Adi. Fr.] every year, or yearly, 
For the whole duration of a year; that which 
endures only one year, 
A"NNUALLY, Adv. every year, yearly, 
ANNU'ITANT, S. [Lat.] he that poſ- 
ſeſſes or receives an annuity, 
NNU'TTY, S. [Fr.] a yearly revenue, 
your during a perſon's life, or cer- 
tain term of years; a yearly allowance, 
To ANNUTL, V. A. Tow. applied to 
laws, to deprive them of their force; to ab- 
rog=te ; to abokſh. Made 'imperceptible, or, 


hilated. 


cient heretics, who held, that the 5 


— — 
—— 
? 


* 
2 


in Anatomy, tiven to * 
body; thus Been ele g 
of the larynx, or throat; the annua}; "5p 
that which” enced the wrift, any 
or berance, | 

oblongath. The butch dr e. fu 
wiſe called annular. 

„ (Lat) in dg, 


A T, S. [Lat.] a fall ty 
„ uſed for — charter 
the fifth brother. Sometimes indeed 1 
of the coat of ſeveral families, repute] 4 
mark of dignity. In Architecture, the fad 
ſquare member in the Doric capital, wh 
the quarter round: likewiſe. a flat mou 
common to the other parts of the cl 
which derives its name from its 
the column, | 
ANNU*LLING, Part. Noun. the cerakiy 
aboliſhing, or ting of an act, &. 
o AN ERATE, v. A. {la 
reckon or count a perſon or thing into al 
or part of a number, 
ANNUMERA'TION, S. fomethin d 

ded to a number, 

Ju 


9 


To ANNU'NCIATE, V. A. 
tidings; to declare ſomething unknown bt 
ANNUNCIA'TION,S, the tilings broul 
by the angel Gabriel to the virgin May 
the incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt 3 in men 
of which a feſtival has been inſtituted iy H 
church, and ſolemnized the 25th of M 
A'NODYNE, S. [Gr.] a remedy wh 
abates the force of pain, and tenden it mat 
tolerable, | 

To ANOINT, V. A. [Fr.] to wb wi 
ſome fat, or greaſy preparation, To cu 
crate by union, 

ANO'INTER, S. the perſon who anc 
ANOMALTSTICAL, Adi. irregular, & 
maliſtical year, in Aſtronomy, the ſpac 
time wherein the earth pafles through i 
orbit, and difiering ſrom the common jt 
on account of the preceſſion of the equi 
ANO*'MALOUS, Adj. [Gr.] in C 
ſuch words as are not conſiſtent with the mi 
of declining, c. In Aſtronemy, th:t wik 
ſecmingly deviates from itz regular, mobi. 
ANO'MALOUSLY, Adv. in 2 mit 
not conſiſtent with eſlabliſhed laws or ru 
in an irregular, ur comtaon, or extract 
manner. 1 
AMO MAL, S. [Fr.] a devistien 
the cftabEthed rules and laws, whether 
of nature, ſocieties, or particular brad 
ſcience, In Aſtronomy, applied to a pl 
is that whereby it differs from the api 
ur apogee. 


ANOMOE 


2 » I. * = >. 


'ANS, in Church Fim: 


of a different nature from, and in © * 


JLAR, Adi. [Lat.] round, circular, 
n4 


ANN. 
having the form of a ring: allo ay ppellati- 


: — . — 1 a 
like that of, the Father. This vat th: , 

. # : * 24 ** 25 en. K 
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the fame time t 


eans, in 
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bs ſhall be made 


X AXAEZ£4 A - 3 a 45” 


x a5 to be without a name. 


——— 


2 


ding from indigeſtion. 


12. 


ſimony, or voucher in a 
*. XXI. 33. 


ply to a queſtion; a 
ty, er objcction. 


it of a reply, 
ANSWERABLY, Adv, in 


table to, 


M controverſy, 


l ANTAGONIZE, v. A. 
E contend againſt anvtacr, 
0 „ 


iſtinction tee. * 
ikeneſs of nature in the Son, 
1 hat they denied, with the 
u Arians, the conſubſtantiality of the 
ard. The Semi-Arians condemned the Ano- 
the council of Seleucia z and the 
nomœans, in their turn, condemned the 
; Arians in the council of Conſtantinople, oppoſite 
ANON, Adv. ſoon after any time ex- 
; quickly. © Not without deſign at 
25 


out anon,” 


1 When applied to viciffitude, revolu- 
un or change of action, it ſignifies then, 
yards, or ſometimes, On hill ſome- 
Ines, 4n0n in ſhady vale,” Far. Reg, , 
ANO'NYMOUS, Adj. [Or.] that which 
; not yet received a name. Applied to books 
publications, that which is without a name, 
that which has not the author's name. 
ANO'NYMOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ANORE'XY, S. among Phyſicians, - a 
thing of food, or want of appetite, pro- 


ANO'THER, Pronoun, applied to things, 
nething not like that which is mentioned; 
ferent, © Becauſe he had another ſpirit,” 
umb, xix. 24. Applied to number, or ſuc- 
kon, one more; an addition; - beſides. 
pplied to identity, not the ſame, Joined 
ich one, it implies a thing mutually pa 
med ; ſomething reciprocal, “ If we love 
e another, God dwelleth in us. 3 Jobn 


To A'NSWER, [in pron, the 2v is dropped] 
N. ISax.] to ſpeak in return to a queſtion, 
0 reply to an objection; to obvizte or give 
ſetution ; to athgg reaſonz; to be account- 
le for, of ſatisfy any claim ox deht; to pay; 
bear a proportion; to be proportionate to. 
0 vindicatez or be received as a witneſs, 


n's behalf, 


$0 ſhall my righteouſneſs anſeoer for me,” 


ANSWER, S. e an information, or 
olution of any diffi- 


ANSWERAPLE, Adj. that which will 


rtion; in 


manner which correſponds With, Of 4s 


ANSWERER, S. ong who gives ſuck in- 

101 as a queſtion requires; he that 
n 0dviates, or clears up the objections of the flood 
wrerfary,” He who writes againft another 


ANT, S. [Sax.] ſmall inſects, remarkable 
ner Induſtry, tenderneſs and economy, 
ATA'GONIST, S. [Or.] applied to 

8a ſcch, ong who contends with another. 
Pied tg writers, he who oppoſes the opi- 
e ſentiments of another; an oppoſite. 


C2) 


ATT 
| ANTA'LOIC, Adj. in Medicine, thawhich- 
pain 2 


ſoftens wb, x * * ons 
| ANTAPHRODTTIC, Adj, in Pharmacy, 
CD ANTAPOPLECTIC, AJ. is Ferber, 
A s AG). in | 
remedies for the W n ; 
ANTA'RCTIC, Adj. [Or.] that which is 
to the arctic, applied in Aſtronomy, 
to the ſouthern pole and circle. The enter 
pie in Aſtronomy, is the ſouth pole, or that 
part of the heavens to which the ſouth end of 
the carth's axis poiats. The antarftic- circle 
is one of the leſſer circles of the ſphere, 
parallel to the equator, and 23 deg. 30 min. 
diſtant from the ſouth pole, The _ 
ele, in Geography, is the 
ty of the earth's A fs. 
A'NTF, [Lat.] a particle, Ggufying bg 
and frequently uſed in compoſition ;_ as, ante- 
diluvian, that which exifted before the Flood; 
ante-chamber, a room which muſt be paſſed 
through before you can enter into a chamber; 
or a room which leads to a chamber. 
To ANTECEDE, V. N. [Lat.] to have 
a prior exiſtence ; to or go before. 
ANTECE DENCE, S. priority of exiſ- 
tence ; exiſtence before ſome period or being. 
ANTECEDENT, Adj, [Lat.] prior; 
before; cr exiſting before. Without any 
antecedent fins,” Scurh, Uſed ſubſtantively, 
it implies the thing which is prior in time, 
or which muſt have gone before. “It is in- 
deed the neceſſary antecedent.” South, In 
Grammar, the noun which, in the order of 
conſtruction, goes before a relative; as, ay 
who redemed us.” The word Chrift is tk 
antecedent which goes before the relative, 2e. 
In Logic, the firſt par:, or propeſition, of an 
enthymerae, or ſyllogiſm, conſiſting of two 
propoſitions only; as, © Chrift is rn rem the 
dead; therefore we are redeemed ;” the words 
in Italic are the --4qg; W p 
ANTECE'SSOR, S. one who. pre- 
cedes, or is before = 1 


time, | 

ANTECHA'MBER, S. [written generally, 
but improperly, anticbamber] a chamber which 
leads to a ſtate room, or chief apartment. 

To A'NTEDATE, v. A. [Lat.] to place 
too early, or before its real period. To enjoy 
a thing in imagination before it exiſts, 
"ANTEDILU'VIAN, Adj. Lat.] chat which 
exiſted, or had a being before the floud. Uſed 


ſybſtantively for the perſons who lived before 
c . 


ANTELOPE, S. [Gr.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
a kind of goat with curled cr wreatbed horns, 
ANTEMERIDIAN, Adj, [Lat.] before 
noon. 

ANTEMU NDANE, Agi. that which was 
before the creation of the world, 
 ANTEPENU'LT; or ANTEPENU'LTI- 
MA, S. [Lat,] in Grammar, the laſt ſyllable 


| 


but'rwo of” 2 word z, as the ſyll:hle 242 :2 the 
word antepeiulting, © OD Oo 
FS. * 5 : - e of AN 7 — 


ANT 
ANTE RIOR, or ANTERIOUR, 44 
kr] chat which is before another with re- 
gard to time and place, {ry 
: ANTERIO'RITY, 8. [L..] the fate of 
being before another, with reſpeck to time or 
new 2 Iſo a term uſed by 
OT A Allo A term u r- 
deners for the foremoſt of loweſt ranks of vines, 
© ANTHELMINTHIC, Adj, [Gr.] in 


page. 
_ © ANTHEM, 8, IOr.] a hymn | 
in two parts, by the oppoſite members of a 
choir. Socrates ſays, Ignatius was the in- 
ventor of it among the Greeks, and St. Am- 
droſe among the Latins. | 
ANTHO'LOGY, S. a treatiſe of flowers; 
a collection of the moſt beautiful paſſages of 
one or more authors ; whence the collection 
of Greek epigrams is ſtiled Anthologia. 
Sr. A ONY's FIRE, S. a kind of 
eryſipelas; which ſee. | 
ANTHRAX, S. [Gr.] a burning coal; a 
earbuncle, encompaſſed with fiery, ſharp, and 
painful ſwellings. ; 
ANTHROPO LOG, S. [Or.] # diſcourſe 
or treatiſe upon men, or human nature, con- 
ſidered as in a ſtate of health, including the 
conſideration both of the body and ſoul, with 
"the laws pf their motion. | 
ANTHROPO"MANCY, S. [Gr.] a ſpe- 
cies of divination, from inſpecting the entrails 
or viſcera of a human body. TT. 
 ANTHROPOMO'RPHITES, a ſect of 
ancient heretics, who taking every thing 
ſpoken of God in the Scripture in a litera} 
ſenſe, icularly that paſſage in Geneſis, 
Cad wade man after bis own image, maintained 
that God had a human ſhape, They ate like- 
wiſe called Audeans, from Audeus their leader. 
- PANTHROPOMO'RPHOUS, Adj, an ap- 
pellation given to whatever reſembles the hu- 
man form ; thus the mandrakes, among the 
plants; the monkey, among animals, &c. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGI, S. [never uſed in 
the fingular] ſavages who eat human fleth, 
| ANTHROPOPHAGI'NAN, Adj, like 
one of the Anthropophegi; in a tertif;ing, 
terrible, or favage manner. 1 | 
AN'THROPO'SCOPY, S. that part of 
phyſiology which judges of a man's character, 
temper, humour, &c. from his complexion, 
the lineaments of his face, features, &c. 
ANTHYPNO'TICS, S. Medicines given 
to prevent ſleeping, 
ANTI, lr. P. particle, which in cem- 
tions ſignifies contrary or oppoſite; and in 
works of literature, is prefixed to the anſwers 
wrote in oppoſition to an author; as Anti- 
Catones, the name of the anſwers Julius Cæ- 
{ar wrote to the objections made àagainſt him 
by Cato, 


7 


pillars that ſupport the | 


| 

| ANTIC, S. [Lit. 

and makes we of odd 

a Merry Andrew; a 
, ANTICHA 


] one who play * 
of old cm 
'MBER, S. See AnT1Cyuy 


ng that is mot iq 
ad abo & His rie i 
poſed to continue three years and x 
during which time there will be 4 
perſecution, This is the vpinion of the 
piſts ; but the Proteſtants, as they differ h 
them, ſo they diſagree among themſchy 
Grotius and Dr. Hammond ſuppoſing the tm 
paſt, and the characters to be finiſhed in t 
perſons of Caligula, Simon Magus, ani & 
Gnoſtics ; but the more general opinie g 
that the pope is the true Antichri ; and 
cordingly at a general” council held at Gy 
190% they "_ in their confeſſom i 
aith an article delaring the to K 
Antichriſt, LS 
ANTICHRISTIAN, Adj, contra, 4 


| 


oppoſite to Chriſtianity. | 

ANTICHRI'STIANISM, $, any & 
trine, or opinion, oppoſite or contra 
Chriſtianity, | N 

ANTICHRO'NISM, S. [Gr,] cnt 
to the right order of time. 

To ANTICIPATE, v. A, [Lat] bj 
beforehand with another in taking, e a 
diſappoint him that comes after. 'To & 
enjoy a thing before its fixed period. 

ANTICIPA'TION, S. the dating 1 ti 
earlier than its due period, The enjoys 
of a thing in imagination, before its real 
iſtence; a foretaſte, | 

ANTICLI'MAX, S. a ſentence, ln vii 
the laſt part is lower than the firſt, 
' A'NTICKLY, Ady. in the manner 
antic or buffoon; with odd geſticulation 
grimaces, 19 

ANTICONVU'LSIVE, Adj. in F 
medicines againſt convulſon. 

A'NTICOR, S. among Farnert, u 
Alammation in a horſe's throat, the fant 
quinſey with us. | 

ANTICOU'RTIER, S. one who of 
the meaſures of the court. 

ANTIDO'TAL, Adj, that which, ha 
quality of preventing the effects of any © 
gion or poi ſon. 23 

ANTIDOTE, S. [Gr.] a medicnef 
to expel poiſon, or prevent its effedts, 
guard from contagion. 8 

ANTIEPILE'PTIC, Adj. fen n 
dicine, remedies againſt convulhon*. 


1 


| Avian, Adj. that which is of 2 
nature contrary to acid; an alkali, 


' their ſfraallnefs] a ſmall Guter of 11 
Ss 


ANTILLES S. properly 2 ! ' 


ANT 


7 Lat, and are diſtinguiſhed into Wind- 
| and Loew: ed Iſlands. | 


| lexithtn, or its derence from 


o degrees. 22 
II v, 8. [Or.] contradiction in 
mary ſenſe, applied to thoſe paſſages of 
author, wherein — ew to be, or 
is. a manifeſt con on. 
| L MONA RCHICAL, Adi.[ Or.] that 
p is contrary to monarchy, or that ſpecies 
ernment wherein the chief rule is in- 

in a fingle perſon. 

1A Adj. that which con- 
of, or has the N of antimony. 
NTIMONY, S. is a mineral ſubſtance 
| metalling nature. Mines of all metals 
1it, Its texture is full of little ſhining} 
i« or threads, like needles ; brittle as glaſs. 
trovs and diſſipates all metals fuſed with 
except gold, In Phyfic, its uſes are fo 
ous, that, according to its preparation, Mr. 
le fays, That alone, or in company with 
or two aſſociates, is ſufficient to furniſh 
Apothecary's ſhop, anſwering the Phyſi- 
s deſire, whether he wants cathartics, 
ics, diuretics, Cc. Anciently it was uſed 
paint to blacken men's and women's eyes, 
bppears ſrom 2 Kings ix. 30. Jerem. iv. 30. 
| in the eaſtern countries it is uſgd for that 
ole to this day. | 
NTINEPHRI'TICS, S. Medicines for 
aſes in the reins and kidneys. 
ANTINO'MIANS, in Church Hiſtory, 
in Heretics who firſt appeared about the 
16355 and ſo called becauſe they rejected 


jon; that good works do not further, not 
works hinder ſalvation; that the child of 
i cannot ſin; that murder, adultery, drunk - 


m; and therefore Abraham's lying and 
Jembling was no ſin ; that the child of 
kce being once aſſured of ſalvation, never 
ubteth afterwards ; that no man ſhould be 
ubled in conſcience for ſin; that no Chriſ- 
In ſhould be cxhorted to perform the duties 
i Chriſtian ; that an Hypocrite may have 
| the graces which were in Adam before his 
Il; that Chriſt is the object of all grace; 
* no Chriſtian believeth or worketh any 
N, but Chriſt only believeth and worketh; 
at Cad does not love any man for his holi- 
bi that ſanRification is no evidence of 
ltheation, | 
ANTINOMY, S. [Gr.] a contradiction 
Ween two laws, ot two articles or parts of 
le fame law. | 
ANTIPARALY'TIC, Adj. [Gr.] in Me- 
un remedies for the palſy, | 
ANTIPATHY, s. [Or.] a natural aver- 
a to any particular object j which operates 


* 


law, as of no uſe under the goſpel diſpen- being 


neſs, Cc. are fins in the wicked, but not in ſo 


ANT 


; from 18 to 24-de-} ANTTIPERIS"TASIS, s. for.] it Philos 


ſophy, the action of two e qualities, 
whereby the force of the one is crab bp 


rene . 8. the comple- the oppoſition of the other. This doctrine 
0 


was. eſpouſed by the Peripateties ; but is en- 


ploded by Mr. Boyle, in his hiſtory of cold. 


ANTI'PHONY, 8. the anfwer made by 
one ſide of the choir to the other, when a 
hymn or antbem is ſung alternately, or be- 
tween them. 2 

ANTIPHRASIS, S. is a figurt in Riteto- 
ric, whereby the uſe of words is applied in a 
ſenſe oppoſite to their true meanings. Alſo an 
ironical manner of ſpeaking, that intends the 
contrary to the plain meaning of the words 
made. uſe of, | N a 

ANTIPODAL, Adj. thoſe who are anti- 
podes with reſpeR to their ſituation. . 

AN'TIYPODES, S. [by ſome accerited- on 
the laſt ſyllable but one, and vitiouſly 
nounced as if a word of three ſyllables, Gr. 


in Geography, thoſe who live on the con- 


trary ſide of the globe, with their feet directly 
oppoſite to ours; or thoſe who live fo diame- 
trically oppoſite to each other, that if a right 


line were continued through the earth, cach 


of its extremities would touch the feet of one 
of the parties, | 
ANTIQUARY, S. [Lat.] one who ap- 
plies himſelf to the 1— Js antiquities ; 
whether they be mottogs, inſcriptions, or 


{ancient manuſcripts; and makes collections 


for that purpoſe. | ; . 
To ANTIQUATE, v. A. [Lat. ] toren- 
1 in the paſſive, tu be grown out of 
uſe, a 
A'NTIQUATEDNESS, S. the ſtate of 
ing out ot vogue or uſe; the being obſolete. 
ANTIQUE, Adj. [antike or ct [Fre] 
that which was in vogue in ancient times, in 
poſition to modern. That which is oy ; 
d; whole antiquity is genuine and indif- 
putable. QOld-faſhioned ; out of the faſhion; 
uncouth, and ridiculous for its antfquity. 
Uſed ſubſtantively, for a genuine piece of au- 
tiquity, or a relic of the ancients, © * Both 
very choice antiques.” Stoffe Fil A 
faſhion is old when it ceaſes to be in uſe; 
ancient when its uſe has been ſome time paſt ; 
antique when it has been a long time ancient. 
ANTIQUITY, S. [Lat.] that time or 
period which has long preceded the preſent. 
Antient writers; thoſe who lived in former 
times; the hiſtories wrote at a great diſtance 
before the preſent period. Long life; or old 


ANrTscn, S. the people who have their 
ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. The 'pev- 
ple of the Northern hemiſphere ate Arriſcii 
to thoſe of the Southery ; the one projecting 
ſhadows at noon towards the North, the other 
towards the South. 
ANTISCORBU'TICAL, Adj. [Lat.] in 


each 25 neither to be contreuled by the 
dot cealon. N 


4 


Medicine, remedies againſt the ſcurvy. 
ANTISE PTICES, 8. among Phys, 


| 
q 
: 
| 
- 
al 
; 
f 
g 
| 


amplify, and adorn the ſpeech of an orator, 
or piece of any author: a beautiful inſtance 


is formed erding to a model or pattern; 
a general ſimilitude or reſemblance of cir- 


ſwers to ſome 


Poarallels, the one being as far diſtant from 
longitude i; the fame, as are likewiſe their, 


the one, when it is ſpring with the other, &c. 


. toric, by which the proper name of one thing 
is applied to ſeyeral others, Thus we ſay the 


. call a Neroz and we ſay the Philoſopher to 
Wo eation, a large maſs of iron, on which hangi- 


\Figuratively, uſed with the particle wpor, it 


AN 


acti fo 
ee on are füt . ue ix in apt, 


3 and are of uſe in an pains 
caſes, 
8. the revuliog of any 


ANTISPASMOTDIC, Adj. that which has 
the power of giving relief in the cramp. 

2 ST A. Medicines which 
cauſe \ revulſion. 

ANTISPLENE'TIC, Adj, [Lat.] in 

cine, remedies againſt the ſpleen. 

ANTI FTTSTROPHE, S. the ſecond ſtanza 
in every three, in an ode ſung in parts. Alſo 
2 ſigure in Grammar, by waich two things 
mutually dependent on one another are reci- 

lly converted; as, the ſervant of the 
2 the maſter of the ſervant. 

NSN les Adi. in Medi- 
cine, remedies. againſt a ſcrophulous humour, 
or the king's evil. 

ANTETHESIS, S. Cor. in the plural 
@nticheſes] i in Rhetoric, a figure wherein oppo- 
ite qualities. are placed in contraſt, or com- 
pared with each other, in order to illuſtrate, 


of this is in the following verſe of Denham 
ec Tho deep, yet clear; tho gentle, yet not 
dull. Sc. 

A'NTITYPE, S. in Divinity, that which 


cumſtances. 
ANTITY PIC AL. Adi. that which an- 


ANTIVENYREAL, Adj. in "Medicine, 
againſt venereal complaints, . 
ANTLERS,'S. [Fr.] among Hunters, the 
firſt pearls which grow about the bur of a 
deer's horns ; ſumetumes uſed in a more gene-| 
nal ſenſe for any of the branches. 
ANT ECL, 8. has no Gngnler, Gr.] in 
Ceography, thoſe w live under the ame 
ſemi-circle of the meridian, but in different 


the equator 8. as the others are N. Their 


noon, midnight, and all their days: but their 
ſeaſans arc 2 it being autumn with 


The inhabitants of Peloponneſus are the 
Antceci to thoſe of the Cape of Good-Hope, 
ANTONOMA'SIA, S. a figure of Rhe- 


Orator for Cicero; a man extremely cruel, we 


dencte Ariſtotle. 
A'NTRE, S. Fr.] a cavern; a den. 
ANVIL, 8. 2 in its primary ſigniſi- 


erafts lay their work to forge, or beat it into 
its defigned ſhape. In a ſecondary ſenſe it 
implies any thing which is ſubje& to blows, 


| 


. upon the . ee 
Frey * 8. Lat.] in e 
ines, thro 8 


— — diſcharged 
ſmall hole in the third ventricle af th i 
In Botany, the poſterior, or back « 

2 monopctalous flower, or that which ha 


one 


. ANXI ETY, S. [Lat.] an uneaſine of 


of that branch to which the lands are gi 


APE 


pay ry 


mind, cauſed by its apprehenſion of th 
ſequence of ſome future 9 
A'NXIOUS, Adj, [Lat. 
count of the uncertainty of — my 
ſolicitous about any future event; d 
or not bearing with an equal temper of u 
the impreſmon of any preſent evil, 

ANV, Adj, [Sex.] applied to ty 
denotes either of e parts of which it h 
poſed. Any time theſe four hour,” | 
Applied to ſpace, either of its part wi 
reſtriction. Motion begun * * 
low.“ Locke, One, in o 5 
ce Neither is there ©. 
Deut. xxxii. 30. 

AO'RTA, S. [Or.] the 
immediately ale 9 2 
heart; the trunk out of which all the 
arteries ſpring, and the great canal from i 
the blood is. conveyed to every pan d 
human body, 

APA. CE, Adv, ed to um 
ſwiftly ; applied 4 — 1 cd 
and applied to the tranſition from one tx; 
another, in haſte, with ſpeed, 

APAGO'GICAL, Adj. a ſort of dans 
tion, or inditect way of proof, by tn 
the abſurdity of the contrary. 

APANAOE, S. in France, a f 
tion of lands afligned by the ſoneng 
the ſubſiſtence of his younger ſons 
revert to the crown in failure of n 


In England, the s ſons have 


Aparage, but only depends enin 
his pleaſure. . 
APA'RT, Adv. [76 ſeparate ct f 
diſtance. Aſide, or for a particular ud 
APARTMENT, 8. 1 r.] 2 
a houſe, By apartment is 
ſet of rooms convenient to dwell i 
ſay a ſpacious rocm 3 a ſnug chamber; ft 
modious apartment, . 
APATHY, $, [Gr,] a freedom us 
paſſion z a ſtate of inſenſibility. 
APE, S. an animal r:ſembling the 
farm ; of which there are a variety 
the toes of their feet are as long. 
fingers; they have pockets on each ieh 
jaws, which ſerve them as ſto 
females have but a ſingle young ont 
carry on, their back; and, vet 
ſuckle it, take it in their arms, 


— —— — : — 


the breaft, in the fame manner 84% 


APH 


4 hence the word is uſed in a ſecond» 
c ber one who uncouthly, or affeQed- 
Lees anothers” © EEO 
APE, V. A. to mimic or imitate. . 
EA K, [apeek] Adv. in a poſture to 
a- tilt. | th k 
ir rts, 2 bed of Heretic in the 
1 century, who held, that Chrift re- 
d 2 body from the four elements, which 
death he rendered back to the world, 
» aſcended into heaven without a body. 
PEPSY, S. in Phyſic, is that diforder 


al concoction, 
h divide Italy throughout its Whole 


dom of Naples. From hence proceed 
2 brooks and rivers which water Italy, 
render the land fruitful, 


dions of another, An imitatorz a mimic. 
PE RIENT, — — in Medicine, 
which has the quality of opening ap- 
to gentle purges. 
PE'RTION, S. [Lat.] an opening; a 
ee; a gap; an aperture; or the action of 
ing an opening or paſſage. | 
PERTURE, S. an opening, paſſage, gap, 
bole, In Geometry, it is the ſpace be- 
two right lines that form an angle. I 
cs, a round hole in a turned bit of wood 
ite of tin, placed within-fide of a teleſcope 
nicroſcope, near to the object glaſs, by 
5 of which more rays are admitted, and 
re diſtin view of the object is obtained, 
de Civil Law, the loſs of a feudal tenure 
efault of iſſue of him to whom the fee 
firſt granted, is called apertura 7 5 and 
breaking up or opening the laſt will or 
ment ot any perſon, that was ſealed up, 
_lled apertura tabularum. 
PETALOUS, Adj. [Or.] in Botany, 
out petala, or flower-leaves. 
PEX, [in the plural apices] S. ¶Lat. ] the 
point, or ſummit of anything. In Geome- 
angular point of a cone, or any like figure. 
HE RESIS, 8. long in Rhetoric, a 
wherein a word or ſyllable is taken 
from the beginning of a word, as in the 
nous motto of Sir John Phillips, Amore, 
e, re, | 
HE LION, or APHE'LIUM,S. [Gr.] in 
mnomy, that point of the earth, or a 
ts ordit, in which it is at its greateſt 
nice from the ſun, 
HORISM, S. [Or.] a maxim, or prin- 
in any ſcience; a ſentence comprehend- 
4 Properties of a thing in a conciſe 
4 JORISTICAL, Adj. that which is 
po 4 in the manner of sphoriſms or 


de fomach called indigeſtion z a loſs of 


| 


1 TR 
ENNI/NES, a chain of mountains 
h, as far as the ſouthern extremity of the 


| 


'PER, S. one who mimics or imitates, 


APO 


wo 2 Ae of human] ner of an a iſm. ? = 


— APHRODISFACKS,'S. medicines which 
venery. . —— 
ONI TRE, 8. Tor.] in Natural 
— har -petre, gathering 
like froth on old walls, now called ſalt-petre 
of the rock. . 
A'PIARY, S. [Lat.] the place where bees 
— rag 2 ould 
nds, and defended from poultry, whoſe d 
is very offenſive to theſe 1 * 
A-PT'ECE, Adv. each; or ſcpatately taken. 
«A farthing a. piece. Sit. 
APs, an ox or bull worſhipped by the 
Egyptians under this name, Their got Ofiris 
was worſhipped under the form of ani- 
mal, whoſe whole body was to be black, ex- 
cept a white ſquare ſpot on the forehead, on 
phis back the figure of an eagle, and on his 
tongue that of a beetle, When a calf was 
found with theſe marks, it was ' carried with 
great joy to the temple of Ofiris, where it was 
fed, kept, and workipped, inſtead of the God, 
as long as it lived, and at its death was buried 
with great ſolemnity and mourning. This 
done, they looked out for another with the 
ſame marks. Sometimes it was many years 
before they found one; but when they had, 
there was a great feſtival kept all oyer the 
country, + he BY 
| A'PISH, Adj. This word has various . 
fications, on account of its being applied to 
the different qualities of an ape; thus it ſig- 
4 — or imitative; affected or 
oppiſh; filly, infignificant, , ſpecious. 
A'PISHLY, Adv, full of — 
mimickry ; uncouth and affected imitation, - 
APOCALYPSE, S. Revelation, the laft 
book of the New Teſtament, and of canonical 


ſcripture, written by St. John, according to 


Irenzus, about the year of Chriſt 96, in the 
iſle of Patmos, whither St. John had been 
baniſhed by the emperor Domitian, But Sir 
Iſaac Newton fixes the time of writing this 
book earlier, viz. in the time of Nero. IU 
ſupport of this opinion he alledges many rea- 
ſons, but too long to have a place here, Some 
attribute this book to the arch-heretic Cerin- 
thus, but the ancients unanimouſly aſcribe it 
to John the ſon of Zebedee. The Revelation 
has not at all times been eſteemed canonical; 
but Juſtin, Irenæus, Origen, Cyprian, Cle» 
mens of Alexandria, Tertullian, and all the 
fathers of the fourth, fifth, and following cen- 
turies, quote it as a book acknowledged to be 
canonical, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that 
the Apocalypſe of St, John is written in the 
ſame ſtyle and language with the prophecies 
of Daniel, and have the fame relation to them 
which they have to one another ; fo that all 
of them together make but one conſiſtent pro- 
phecy, pointing out the various revolutions 


that would happen both to church and my 
I 


ſheltered from high 


i 
i 
| 
1 


— 2s. — 


u e length, the final deftruRtion/and down- 


world under various names; but they are all 


. © he and inſtruction of manners, but doth 


tive, or ſo plain and convincing that no per- 


revolution. 


vounger Chriſtians, fell into ſtrange enthu- 


don of Jupiter an 


APO 


fal of the Roman empire. There have been 
ſeveral other Apotalypſes- uſhered into the 


now looked upon 2s ſpurious. 
- *APOCALY'PTICAL, Adj. that which 
contains the revelation of any thing myſte- 


rious. 18 

APO'COPE, S. [Or.] in Grammar, a 
figure wherein the laſt letter or ſyllable of a 
word is cut off; as, bro for through ; hyp" for 
| Hondriac. 5 * "0 
APO CRYPHA, S. (Gr. in its primary 
fignification, ſomething which is not known. 
Applied to books, it denotes that their au- 
thors are n-t certainly known ; and conſe- 
quently their authority and genuineneſs un- 


APO 


have killed the ſerpent | 
heat exhales peſtilential —_ d 
with long hair, in alluſion to the fü 
The fable reported of his feeding 
ſheep, denctes that all creatures ae 
oy his 9 and his killed 
y cops for forging Jupiter's thug 
his diſperſing thoſe 1 vapom i 
are fatal to mankind. Ho is called 
in heaven, Bacchus on earth, and A 
the infernal regions, and repreſented u 
ak to ſhew the harmony of aur 
22 to denote his defeniad 
earth; and with arrows, to fignify hi 
2 5 
A GE'TICAL, Adj. [Gr, 
which is ſaid or EY Fs} 


certain. In Theology, books appended to the|.perſon or opinion, 


facred writings of uncertain authority, and, APOLOGE'TICALLY, Adv, in th 
rejected as .uncanonical ; but yet in the 6th ner oft an anſwer, defence, or apoloy, | 


Article of the Church of England, it' is faid, 
© the Church doth read them for example of 


©* not apply them to eſtabliſh any doctrine. 
 APO'CRYPHAL, Adj. of doubtful and 
uncertain authority ; not inſerted in the canon 
of Scripture. 

APO'CRYPHALLY, Adv. in a manner 
which will not carry conviction with it; in a 
manner which is in want of authority, or the 
marks of authenticity, 

APODICTICAL, Adj. [Or.] demonſtra- 


on can refuſe his aſſent to it. Applied in 
Logic to a ſyllogiſm. | 

.. A'POGEE, or Aroc un, S. in the old 
Aſtronomy, that point in the heavens, in 
which the ſun or a planet is at the greateſt 
diſtance poſſible from the earth in its whole 
.. APOLLINA'RIANS, a ſect 
Apollinaris, biſhop of Laodicea, who, after he 
had wrote many uſeful books, eſpecially for 


faſtic notions, and taught that the Divinity 
of Chriſt was inſtead of a ſoul. to him; that 
his fleſh was pre-exiſtent to his appearance 
upon earth, and that it was ſent down from 
heaven, and conveyed through the Virgin as 
through a channel; that there were two ſons, 
one born of- God, the other of the Virgin; 
that Jeſus Chriſt was conceived a pure ſub- 
Rance, and that afterwards the Word deſcended 
into him, and had ſuch operation in him as 
in the prophets, but was not united to his 
nature ; that it was only by his good works 
he became great and perfect; that God was 
crucified 5 and — Pp Chriſt has now no 
body; with many other {range doQrines, 
APOLLO, S. * in Mythology, the 
Latona; born at Delos; 
one of the heathen deities, to whom they 
attributed the art of divination, and the pa- 


with, is called by the ſame name. bl 
in thejſeaſe biſhop Jewell calls his defences 
Fourth century, who were the followers of church of England an apology and 


© APO'LOGIST, S. the who 
or ſpeaks in vindication of the ſentinay 
another; one who endeavours to en 
the faults of another, 

To APOLOGTZE,: v. A. to pladh 
vour of a perſon or thing; to 11 
cuſe a perſon or thing. Uſed wi 
particle for, before the ſubjeR, 

A'POLOGUE,[«polzg] S. a ſto rt 
formed to convey ſome moral aud] 
reſting truth to the mind, under thei 
of beaſts, and other irrational animals; af 

APOLOGY, S. [ Gr. ] in its prima 
implies a diſcourſe made by a 
clear himſelf from a charge of guilt x 
againſt him; thus the diſcourſe Sou 
for himſelf, when accuſed, is tiled hu 
logy. Hence the defence or vindicaw 
an opinion from the objections it way 


Barclay his vindication of quakenis 
apology for the principles of the WU 
At preſent the term is uſed to imply 
an excuſe than a vindication; and ud 
nuation of a fault, rather than a prod 
nocence. 

APOMECO'METRY, S. [Gr.] & 
of meaſuring things at a diftance, 
how far they are from us. 
| APONEURO'SIS,S. Or. I the es 
a nerve or tendon intoa membrane; tt 
off a nerve. 

APOPHLE'GMATISM, S. Olin 
which evacuates ſerous or 
mours by the noſtrils. 

A'POPHTHEGM, [4pothem]S.[Ci, 
tentious expreſſion uttered without & 
tion; or a ſentence containing ſome 
tant truth, moral or divine, whi 
expected from the ſpeaker, 

APOPLE'CTIC, or APOPLE 


tronage of phyſic, and is the Sun. Said to 


Adj. that which is of the nature dt - 
plexy. 5 


"A P O 
OPLEXED, Adj. affected or ſeized 
an apopl 
POP 
1 j * 

ira 
ops tn of 2 profound ſleep. 


| 


| 


\S.[Gr.]a ſudden deprivation 
while a ſtrong pulſe remains, 


with a 


It is 
j general ion; the head's being 
qu neck ſhort; the per- 
being t and fat, or © a pletho- 
abit of body, and redundant in INN 


hours. . 
PO'STASY, S. [Or.] the 'abandoning 

ing a religion one has before pro- 
ways in a bad ſenſe, 


e religion or principles 


1 
o APO'STEMATE, V. N. to türn to 
ſwell with corrupt matter. | 
\POSTEMA'TION, S. in Surgery, the 
ping an abſceſs, ; 
\POSTEME, or A'POSTUME, S. [Or.] 
low ſwelling filled with purulent or cor- 
matter; an abſceſs. 

PO'STLE, S. [Gr.] in its moſt limited 
„one who was an attendant and diſciple 
briſt on earth, and commiſſioned by him, 
x his reſurrection, tor preach the goſpel to 
world, In alluſion to the cuſtom of the 
xs, one who is ſent to collect alms and con- 
tion. “ Epaphroditus, your meſſenger, 
le.“ Philip. ii. 2 5. 

O STLE SHIP, S. the dignity or office 
n apoſtle, which conſiſted in preaching the 
el, baptizing, working miracles, and or- 
ung miniſters, ; 
PO'STOLIC, or APOSTO'LICAL, Adj. 
which was taught or authorized by the 


ſtles. 
1 OSTO'LICALLY, Adv, after the man- 
of an apoſtle. | 
WO'STROPHE, S. in Rhetoric, a fi- 
+ by which the orator, in the vehemence 
his paſſion, turns himſelf on all ſides, and 
lies to the living and dead, to angels and. 
, rocks, groves, &, Thus Milton, in 
adiſe Loſt, 

p 06ds, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bowers, 
"ith ether echo, &c, 

rammar, it is a comma placed over a 
er to ſhew that the word is contracted by 
cutting off a vowel; as efteem'd for efteem- 
tb employment for the employment. 

0 APOSTROPHIZE, V. A. to inter- 
the thread of diſcourſe, in order to intro- 


lome foreign ſubject. 
PO'THECARY. 8. 


— 


1 
L 


one who practiſes. 
art 5 Pharmacy, prepares and ſells medi- 
Ax London, the Apothecaries are one of 
cy companies, and by an act which was 


29 


Gr.] one who has for- i 


poſteme; to form an abſceſs; to collect ſ chus 


Ar 


ſerving on juries, or in ward or patiſh offices, 
They are 2 to make up their medicines 
according to the formulas preſeribed in the 
College Diſpenſatory, and are liable to have 


ſtertor, their ſhops viſited by the cenſors of the Col- 


lege, who are empowered to deftroy ſuch me- 
dicines as they think not good. 

. APOTHE'OSIS,S. [ Gr. ] deification, a cer&- 
mony by which the ancient Romans compli- 
mented their emp and t men after 
their death. It is thug deſcribed: After the 
body of the deceaſed had been burnt with the 
uſual folemnities, an image of wax repreſent- 
* — was placed on an ivory couch, where 
it lay for ſeven days, was viſited by the Senate 
and ladies of the higheſt quality in mourning 
and then the young ſenators and knights bore 
the bed of tate through the Via Sacra to the 


lold Forum, and from thence to the Campus 


Martins, where it was depoſited upon an edi- 
fice of a pyramidical form. The bed being 
placed amidſt a quantity of ſpices and 
other combuſtibles, and the knights having 
made a proceſſion in ſolemn meaſure round 
the pile, the new emperor, with a torch in his 
kad, ſet fire to it; whilit an eagle, let fly 
from the top of the building, and mounting 
in the air with a fire-brand, was ſuppoſed to 
convey the ſoul of the deceaſed to heaven, and 
from that time he was ranked among the gods. 

APO'TOME, S. [Or.] in Mathematics, 
the difference between a rational line and one 
only commenſurable in power to the whole 
line, In Muſic, the remaining part of an 
entire tone, after a greater ſemitone has been 
taken from it. Its proportion in numbers is 
that of 2048 to 2187, ; 

A*POZEM, S. [Or.] in Pharmacy, a me- 
dicine made by boiling roots, plants, &c. in 
water, called likewiſe a decoction. 

To APPA'L, [apfaill) V. A. Fr.] to 
ſtrike with terror or fear; to affright; ta 
damp a perſon's courage; to diſhearten, in- 
cluding, in its ſecondary idea, the ſudden ap- 

nce of ſome terrible object. 

APPA'LMENT, [pi nt] S. ſudden 
affright, which robs a perſon of his courage, 
and renders him inactive. | 

A*'PPANAGE. See APANAGE., 

APPARA'TUS, S. [Lat.] a collection of 
inſtruments neceſſary to accompliſh any de- 
ſign, and applied to the tools of a trade; the 
inſtruments uſed in philoſophical experiments; 
the bandages, &c. of a ſurgeon; the furniture 
of a houſe; the ammunition for war, | 

APPA'REL, S. [it has no plural. Fr.] the 
cloathing worn for ornament or . decency ; 
dreſs, Figuratively, appearance, or ornament, 

To APPA'REL, V. A. to cloath; to dreſs; 
to adorn; to ſet out or embelliſh. ; 

APPA'RENT, Part, [Fr.] applied to truth, 
plain and indubitable. Applied to fhape or 
form, ſeeming, in oppoſition to real, 2 
plied to actions, or qualities, viũble; menifeſſ 


" perpetual, 9 Ceo. I. are exempted from 


or known, oppoſed bp ſecret, And applied 
_- | to 


— 


1 7 
* n of ates” R © 
* a 
* 
x 


Ar 
n the ſame as phenomena wa 
| and in Phyſiology, the ſame-as phaſmay, 
| t «its is 7 
2 appears 22 To APPE ASE, [appedze] v. A 
ſured by the quantity of the optic angle. bring a perſon e 
— APPARENTLY, Ady. plainly ; evident- temper ; to pacify; 10 alley che rai 
lys IIa diſordered mind. Figuratively, to quiz 
2 ol APPEASEABLE [appeal] 
A _  gyes, or ſenſible to the mind; a viſhle ob-f . ASE able] 4 
i 222 lee the Yeeges of 


e ſoctegor to the crown, certain, oppoſed|refraftion or refletion. In A 
| thoſe articles, 
E's [Lat.] the 2pptarpes ance| noiſe, outrage, ot violence; beauti 
—4 ANI. . ran. or | 
wor bn kc mp eh dt ang re gags, 
i & ; a ſpectre; a ghoſt, which 


common acceptance at preſent. In Afrono-|ſenedor ſoftened; that which is reconck 
my, a ſtar's becoming -vifible, which before - APPEA'SEMENT, r | 
was below the hoyizqn ; oppoſed to occulta-| ate of reconciliation 3 a tate of ye 
Kn | '4\ 22 ſlcalmneſs. y 
rA 'RITORS, S. [Lat.] perſons who] APPE'ASER, [appette] S. one wi 
are at hand to execute the o of the ma- vails on another to ſtiſle his anger; d 
giſtrate in any court of judicature; the beadle| about a reconciliation between parties 
who carries the mace before the maſters, &. APPELLANT, S. [Lat.] in Lay 
in our univerſities, . _ ,, | x party who brings an appeal againſt av 
- - APPEA'CHMENT, [ appedchment]S. an in- one who appeals from a lower to a i 
| formation made againſt a perſon; an accuſation. | court. | . #3 
To APPEA'CH, [appeceb] V. A. to.ac-| APPELLA'TION, S. the name, 
cuſe j to cenſure, * | « [or title, by wkich one man is diſiag 
Te APPEAL, Le V. A. [Lat.] to from another. | 


— a Cauſe or diſpute: from one to ano- ] APPELLATIVE, S. [Lat.] in 

erz to apply one's ſelf to others for their words which ſtand for univerſs ide, 

opinions; or to cite ag witneſſes, whole rank of beings, whether generil & 

APPETAL, [appee/] S. the removal of aſcial; as, man, borſe, or dog ; and ful 

ſe from an inferior to a ſuperior court or] poſed to proper names, which belong 
judge, when a perſon thinks the inferior has only; as, Thomas, Robert, Charles. 
got done him juſtice. Alſo, a call upon any] APPE'LLATIVELY, Adv. after 

as witneſs, In Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, if an ap- ner of nouns appellative. ſ 

peal is brought before a biſhop, it may be re-} APPE'LLATORY, Adj. that whid 

moved to the archbithop z if before the arch-| tains an appeal. : | 
deacon, to the court of Arches, and thence to] APPE'LLEE, S. the perſon uit 
the archbiſhop; and from thence to Chancery.| an appeal is brought. 

In Common Law, it is taken for the aceuſa- To APPE'ND, V. A. [Lat.] tou 
tion of a murderer by one who is a friend or another; to join ſomething as an addi 
relation to the party killed ; or of a felon by not as a principal part, 
an accomplice, It is proſecuted either by] APPE'NDAGE, S. [Lat.] any tin 
Frit, or bill, but in what manner, we muſt] being conſidered as leſs principal, a 
xtjer to the lawycr who has the management Bs added to the principal. 

of it. WR EY APPE'NDANT, Adj. hanging 9 
APPE'ALER, [peer]! S. one who|thing elſe; annexed, In Law, any thi 

makes an appeal. is inheritable, belanging to ſome more" 
To APPE AR, [aper] V. Neut. [ Lat.] inheritance; as, an advowſon, cam 
to become an object of fight, or viſible to theſ court, may be appendant to a manor, 
eye; to make its appearance, like a ſpirit orſ an office; but not land to land, bob 
hoſt; to be in the preſence of another, ſo as] corporeal inheritances, os. 

o be ſeen by him; to anfwer a fummons,| APPENDICA'TION, S. any thing 

by attending a court of juſtice; to ſeem toſ is added as an ornament or cofveneny 
reſemble, in oppoſition to reality, : as neceſſary to another, | 

- APPEARANCE, [ appecrance] S. the ex-j APPENDIX, S. [Lat. its plurz! 4 
terior ſurface of a thing, or that which imme-| dices] ſomething added or appended 
diately ſtrikes the ſenſes or imagination, ther, riot as conſtituting a neceſum fa 
which, on a nearer inſpection, may appear in| but only as an embelliſhment or conf 

a different light, In Law, it ſignifies a de-| Apylied to action, concurrent cicum 

fendant's filing common, or giving ſpecial bail, Applied to books, a k ind of ſupplemat 

on any proceis iſſned out of a court of judica- addition, in order to ſupply fome d 

ture. In PeripeCtive, it denotes the projec- and render them complete. 

Con of a figure or body on the perſpective To APPERTAIN, V. N. Fr. U 

4 In Optics, dire 8 is theſto as a right, by nature or appointaa 

bt of any object by direct rays, without relate, or be conſined to, 


APP 


cr TAINMENT, 8. that which w- 

belong to, or is a property of, any 
e 

oO TENANCE, 8. [Fr] 


that 
ue. 


after any thing. In M 
periodizah gell, or deſire to eat or 
in order to repair the waſtes occaſioned 
de excretions of the body. : 1 
PPETITIVE, Adj. that which defires; 
which has the power of defiring, 
> APPLA'UD, V. A. [ Lat.] to teſtify 
approbation by clapping of hands ; to 
, or ſhew eſteem for a perſon's merits.” ; 
PPLA'UDER, S. one who publicly ſhews: 
approbation; or highly commends o 
the merits of another. | 
PPLA'USE, [applaize} S. [Lat.] appro- 
u expreſſed with all the teſtimonies of 
lent joy; praiſe beſtowed on merit by 
c and private teſtimonics of approbation 
ture, "Ft, 
*PPLE, S. [ Sax.] any kind of large fruit 
round form, but appropriated at ꝓreſent 
at of the apple-rrez. Apple of the eye, 
ort. 
PPI EBV, a ſmall marltet town in Weſt- 
land, 217 computed, and 269 meaſured 
& from London, Its fairs are on Whit- 
ve for horned cattle ; Whitſun-Monday, 
linen cloth and merchandize z ou 10, 
attle ad ſheep 3 and Auguſt 10, for horſes, 
„ and linen cloth; the market is on 
ray. It ſends two members to parliament. 
PPLEDORE, a town in Kent, from 
an 54 computed, and 61 meaſured miles. 
ir is kept June 22, for pedlary and cattle. 
PPLESHAW, a town in Hampſhire, 
two fairs, May 23, and November 5, 
deep. Diſtance 59 miles from London. 
PPLETRE'WICK, in Yorkſhire, has a 
October 2, for cattle and horſes, 
PPLIANCE, S. the act whereby one 
E 25 applied to another; or the thing 
ed. Application is the word now uſed, 
PPLICABULITY, S. the placing or ap- 
s one thing to another; the quality 
a rendery a thing fit to be applied. 
Pi LICABLE, Adj. { Lat.] that which is 
ale, ſuits, or may be affirmed of a thing. 
PPICABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
ſuit, agrec with, or be conformable to, 
eonicquently may be affirmed of, or ap- 
to, any thing. 
"PLICATE, S. 


in Mathematies, See 
ITFLIN it 


APP 


- APPLICA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the *& of 
applying one thing to another, either by 
making them touch, or bringing them nearer 
to each other, Intenſeneſs of thought or ſtudy, 
The employment of a means to produce 
particylar end] the addreſs, ſuit, or requeR 
perſon, The adjuſting, or drawing inſe- 
compariſon of 


another, W © 4 k — 
APPLICATIVE, Adj, that which aps 
plies or makes the application. | 
A'PPLICATORY, Adj. that which exerts 
the art of applying. Uſed alſo ſubſtan- 


tavely, a 295 0 

To APP LY”, V. A. to one 
thing to another; to Rog — em- 
plaſters on a wound; to uſe as relating or 
conformable to any perſon or thing; to em- 
ploy; to put to a certain uſe; to uſe a8 
means to ſome end; to ſ the mind or atten- 
tion upon any particular object; to ſtudy; to 
have recourſe to; to work upon; to addreſs 
as a petitioner, In Mathematics, to transfer 4 
given line into any figure, particularly a cir- 
cle; to fit quantities, whoſe areas ate equal, 


but figures different. : 


To APPOIL NT, V. A. to authorize one per- 
fon to act for another; to fix any thingz ta , 
ſet a perſon a taſk ; to equip, or furniſh a per- 
ſon in all points, | 
AFPOLNTER, S. he who ſettles or fixes 
any time, thing, or place, 
APPC{NTMENT, S. [Fr.] a thing ſet- 
tled between two or more; an agreement to 
perform ſomncthing future. | 
To APPORTION, V. A. [Lat.] to allot or 
divide into two or more parts; to {et out ia 
juſt proportions. 

PO'RTIONMENT, S. a dividing into 
portions. In Law, the diviſion of a rent 
into parts, in the ſame manner as the land out 
of which it iſſues is divided. Thus, if a per- 
ſon leaſes three acres of land, and afterwards 
grants away one acre thereof to another, the 
rent ſhall be apportioned between them. 

To APPO SE, [appoze] V. A. uſed by 
Chaucer to imply an examination of a ſcholar, 
by embarraſſing or puzzling him with queſ- 
tions, For this we now uſe the word poſe, 
which is a contraction of this word. - 

A'PPCSITE, Adj. [ Lat.] proper, fit, ſuit- 
able, well adapted to the purpoſe for which 
it was intended. Applied to time, ſeaſonable, 
or conformable. Applied to opinions or ſen- 
timents, proper, reaſonable, or agreeable to 
the ſubject which they treat of. 

A'PPOSITELY, Adv. fitly, ſuitably, con- 
formably, properly, 

APPOSLITION, S. a comparing or lay- 
ing things one by another. In Grammer, the 
placing two or more ſubſtantives together, in 
the ſame caſe, without any copulative con- 
junction between them; as, ber beauty has cap- 
tivated my cyes, my heart, my reaſon, ny under- 


* 


\flerding, my ib ſoul, Among Nawralifee, 
| 2 


APP 


Ke ki the fame with accretion, or dhe external 


addition of matter to a ſubject. 


To APPRAI'SE aize] v. A. r. J 
„ [ap Td, [Fr.] 


to rate, value, or ſet a on 
ſale I 


ApPRATSER, { 


chaſe them at that rate. 


To APPREHE'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to lay 
Cor, in 


izer] S. one who ſets 
a value upon goods, who is fworn to do juſtice: 
between party and party; from whence he is 
termed a ſworn appraiſer, and is obliged to 
take the goods at the price which he ap- 
praiſes them at, provided no other will pur- 


Hold on, to ſeize a perſon as a mal 


order to bring him to juſtice; to think on 
with ſome degree of anxiety or terror. Ap- 
plied to the operations of the mind, to con- 
ecive ſuperficially ; to have an imperfect or; 


uate idea of a thing. 


APPREHE'NDER, S. one who conceives. 
thing imperfectly; one who ſeizes a male- 
factor in order to bring him to juſtice; a 


conceiver ;' a thinker, 


APPREHE'NSIBLE, Adj, [Lat.] that 
which may be apprehended or conceived, 


though not comprehended. 


APPREHE'NSION, S. [Lat.] among 
Logicians, the mere contemplation of things, 
without affirming or denying any thing con- 


; 


1 
1 


or the office of an apprextice, 
A. Fr.] 0g 


the à is dropt and the 6 


can accoft without the leaſt heſitation: 4 


* 


cerning them; the faculty by which we per- 
ecive thoſe ideas which are preſent to the! 
mind; fear or anxiety; ſuſpicion of ſomething 


Future, In Law, the ſeizing of a malefactor, times; this probi 


or taking him into cuſtody, in order to bring 
him to juſtice. 
APPREHE'NSIVE, Adj. that which is 
uick to underſtand, or conceive; fearful ; or 
Abspielen Want of courage makes us fear ; 
doubt of ſucceſs makes us 
diftruſt of ſtrength makes us dread; imagina- 
tion itſelf will often make us afraid, 
 APPREHE'NSIVELY, Adv. after the 
manner in which the apprehenfion exerciſes 


quate, ſuperficial manner, in oppoſition to 
eomprebenſively. | 

APPRE'NTICE, S. one who is bound by 
eovenant to ſerve another man of trade, upon 
condition that the tradefman ſhall, in the 
mean time, endeavour to inſtruct him in his 
art, By the laws of England, a maſter may 
be indicted for not providing for, or for turn- 
ing away his apprentice z and, on a complaint 
made by the maſter, that he neglects his duty, 
an apprentice may be committed to Bridewell, 
or be bound over to the ſeſſions, A duty of 
Hx-pence in the pound is granted for every 
ſum of gol. cr under, or 12d, in the pound 
fer ſums exceeding gol. given with all ap- 
prentices, except thoſe placed out by church- 
wargens, &c. 

To APPRENTICE, V. A. to bind a 
perſon for a certain number of years to one 
who is to teach him his trade, &c, 

APPRENTICESHIP, S. the time fox 


is up 


comes nearer to another, or advances tx 
Ave; |a diſtant object. 


the object draws nearer to another. 


ledzing a thing to be worthy of aſſeat 
itſelf, with reſpect to its ideas; in an inade- of eſteem, either by a tacit conſent cyl 
confeſſion; the act of approving, lig 
eſteeming any thing; the confirm 
ſupport of a thing. 


quicken a thing, with reſpect to mau 
haſten action, applied to the time n 
it 1s expected, 


to ſhorten, applied to time; to draw t 


be confined or reſtrained to ſomethin 


ticular. 


dedicate, or confine to a particulr uf 
claim an exclufive right to. In L 


nex as a property, 


fined, reſtrained, or limited to ſome f 


ſenſe or uſe. 


the application of them to ſome pc 


Aer 


which a perſon is bound to continu 
ther, in arder to learn and practiſe hy 


To APPRI'ZE, 
notice of what he is a ſtranger 
To APPROACH, fin the" jigs 
nded | 
ſhorten the diſtance between We, 
nearer, or go towards. Applied to tin 
nearer its completion; to be nearer 4 
Figuratively, to come near; to reſemhb/ 
bring nearer to; to leſſen the diſtance he 
objects. SynoniM, We cannot au 
great without ſome kind of ceremony; the 


tio teaches us to acraſ the ladies with ; 
ut to approach them requires 1 
— — with relped. fans 
APPROA'CH, S. che ad of « 
nearer to any object; acceſs; means ui 
come nearer to a diſtant object. In! 
cation, uſed in the plural, works thi 
by the befiegers, in order to advance x 
to the place befieged, Lines of appr. 
trenches cut in the ground, the earth of 
is thrown up in the form of a parapet, u 
ſide towards the enemy, in order to 
the covert way, without being expoſed y 
cannon of the beſieged, In Mathematig 
CUrRue approach, is that wh 
body deſcending by the ſole power of pai 
ſhall approach the earth equally in« 
em of Leibnitz hx 
found by Maupertuis to be the ſecond al 
parabola, placed ſo, as its cubical prod 
ſt. 
APPROA CHER, S. that perf 


equable 


APPROA'CHMENT, 8. the aft wi 


APPROBA'TION, S. [Lat.] the a 


To APPRO/PERATE, v. A. [la] 


To APPROPI'NQUE, Cap 
APPRO'PRIABLE, Adj, that vbid 


To APPROPRIATE, v. A. [f 


APPROPRIATE, Adj. peculiar; 9 


APPROPRIA'TION, S. applies 


4 


4 to qualities, the claiming as 
r 

„ Applied to w the 
erer 4 > ſenſe, or con- 


poſ-|Calt. 


f an appropriated ben 

APPRO' VE, [approvve] V. A. [Fr] 
pleaſed with ; to be delighted with from 
ition of merit; to make worthy of 
bation. 


PRO'VEABLE, durable! Adj. 


472 
ich, on account 


its merits, appears 
Y of approbation. | 
PRO'VEMENT, [ approdvement] S. 


nt, including liking or approbation. 
PROVER, N S. is one who, 
fling himſelf guilty of a felony, accuſes 
or more of his accomplices. Approvers 
ify bailiffs of lords in their franchiſes, 
;, and likewiſe ſuch perſons as have the 
the king's demeſnes in ſmall manors. 
PROXIMATE, Adj. [Lat.] near; 
hich approaches near to. 
PROXIMA'TION, S. the coming, or 
aching nearer to any thing, In Arith- 
„ a continual approach to a root or 
ity ſought, without being able ever to 
at it exactly. 
PRIL, S. 1 the fourth calendar 
h in the year; repreſented by antient 
as a young man in green, with a 
d of myrtle and hawthorn buds; in one 
primroſes and violets z and in the other 


41 Taurus, 

RON, S. [Sax.] a of dreſs con- 
| of cloth, &c. which hangs from the 
le downwards, worn by the ladies for 
ent, by artificers to keep their cloaths 

In a gooſe it ſignifies the fat ſkin 
© covers the belly. In Gunnery, a piece 


d which covers the touch-hole of a great 


PRON-MAN, S. a man who wears an 
z a mechanic; a word of reproach. 
T, Adj. fit; a relative term, implying 
uttableneſs of a thing to procure ſome 
that which has a tendency to. Ready 
ick, applied to the mind, 
PTITUDE, S. [Fr.] fitneſs to bring 
t the defired end; tendency ; propenſity. 
ILV, Adv. with great propriety ; 
» or pertinently ; readily or quickly. 
PINESS, S. a relative term, implying 
Juitableneſs of any means to procure its. 
Applied to bodies, tendency ; to minds, 
uon, or inclination ;z to the underſtand- 
quickneſs, facility, or eaſe in conceiving. 
WA, S. [Lat.] water. Aqua fortis, 
dong water, a corroſive liquor, made by 
ng purified nitre, with calcined vitriol, 
ified oil of vitriol, in a ſtrong heat. 


belong-|tory, 


F 


ARA 


a precious ſtone, which takes its name 
from its ſea-green colour. * mirabilis, or 
the wonderful water, is diſtilled from' ſpices, 
infuſed in ſpirits of wine, and is a very good 
cordial. Aqua regia, the royal water, a ſtrong 
corrofive ſpirit, "which diſſolves gold, and is 
compoſed of ſpirit of nitre and. ſpirit of ſea 
vite, or water of life, in a general 
ſenſe, brandy or ſpirit of wine ; but in a more 
confined ſenſe, reſtrained to that ſpirit which 
is drawn from malt; the other term brandy 
being appropriated to that which is drawn 
from wine only. | 
AQUA'RIUS, S. Lat.] in Aſtronomy, a con 
ſtellation that makes one of the 12 ſigns in the 


* 


ecliptic, which the ſun enters in the beginning 


of January, and derives its name from the 
ſuppoſed. quantity of rain which falls while 
the ſun is in it; in alluſion to which, it is 
deſcribed in the Zodiac on globes, in the form 
of a man inclining on an urn flowing with 
water. | 
AQUA'TIC, or AQUA”TICK, Adj. 4 
. to animals, p + which lives fa 
water. 2 to vegetables, that which 
grows in the water. 

A*QUEDUCT, or A'QU/AEDUCT, 8. 
[Lat.] a channel formed of ſtone, bricks, or 
timber, to convey water from one place to 
nother. In Anatomy, the bony paſſage of the 


drum that reaches from the ear to the palate. 
AQUEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] watery 

1 3 [ 25 vx. oY: 
A'QUILINE, Adj. [Lat.] reſembling an 

eagle. Applied to the noſe, hooked, or like 

eagle's beak. 

AIR, Adj. [Lat.] watery; abound- 

with particles of water. 


an 
ing 
AQUO'SITY, S. wateriſhneſs; or the 


quality ſo named from its abounding with 
particles of water. 

ARA'BIA, a country of Afia, having 
Judea on the north, Perſia and the gulph of 

erfia on the eaſt, the Indian ocean on the 
ſouth, and the Red Sea and the iſthmus of 
Suez on the weſt; a country of very great ex- 
tent; fituated between 35. and 60. eaſt lon- 
gitude, and between 129. and 30 north la- 
titude. Though ſubject to a great many 
different princes, it is only conſidered by Geo- 
graphers as ſubdivided into the three grand 
diviſions of Arabia Felix, Arabia Deſerta, and 
Arabia Petræa. 

A'RABIC, S. the tongue of the Arabiang, 
a branch of the Hebrew. Arabic is likewiſe 
applied to a gum, which diſtils from a thorny 
plant in Arabia. | 

A'RABIC, Adj. that which belongs to, or 
is uſed in Arabia, Arabic charaFers, are the 
figures which we make uſe of at preſent in 
arithmetic, 

A'RABISM, S. [Lat.] a method of ex- 
preſſion, or idiom peculiar to the Arabs, 

A'RABLE, Adj. [Lat.] that which is fit 


* 


Karina, aqua marine, in Natural Hiſ- 


for plowing, and to produce corn, 
0 A'RAC, 


Arc: 


Ana, dr ARRAC, 8. [pronounced! 


Fack] an excellent ſpirituous liquor, made by |geth 


the Chineſe from cocoa, rice, or ſugar ; the 
former of which is the beſt; there are two 
fors imported into England, vi. the Goa ard 


_ _ AR/ZEO'METER, EIS in Hydrofta- 
tics, an inſtrument to diſcover the 
weight or gravity of fluids, 
Ao fies, S. [Gr.] in P 
medicines which rarefy or thin the blood, 
ARAT'GNEE, [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 
"ARA'NEOUS, Adj; [Lat.] that which 
reſembles a cobweb. 
+ A'RBITER, 8. [Lat.] a perſon choſen by 
mutual conſent between two or more parties, 
to decide the ſubject of their diſagreement 3 
one who is inveſted with a power to decide 
any difference. | 
A'RBITRABLE, Adj. (ar n 
voluntary; determined purely by the will, 
without regard to any other motives. 
 ARBITRAMENT, S. [Lat.] choice * 
the exerciſe of the will in or aſſent-/ 
ing to any thing, 


* 


A'RBITRARILY, Ade. in ſach a manner 
as implies a bare exertion of the will, without 
any 


regard to motives or conſequences; in a 
deſpotic, ical, or abſolute manner. 

ARBITRARIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] depend- 
ing entirely on the will; precarious. 

ARBITRA'RIOUSLY, Adv. arbitrarily ; 
according to the mere and obſtinate determi- 
nation of the will. | 
_ ARBITRARY, Adj. [Lat.] not re- 
trained or determined by any law, or reaſons ; 
capricious, poſitive, deſpotic, ani fogmatic. 

To A'RBITRATE, V. A. [Lat.] to de- 
cide or determine a difference; to judge of. 
Uſed neuterly, to give judgment, or pronounce 
ſentence. 

ARBITRA'TION, S. [Lat.] the deter- 

mination of a cauſe by a judge choſen by the 
rties at difference. 

ARBITRA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a perſon 
choſen by contending parties to determine a 
difference between them; a determiner, 

ARBI'TREMENT, S. [Lat.] deciſion, or 
determination pronounced by an umpire ; a 
compromiſe, | 

A RBOR, [Lat.] in Botany, a tree, In 
Mechanics, that part of a machine which 
ſupports the reſt ; likewiſe the ſpindle or axis 
on which a machine turns, 

A*RBORIST, S. [Fr.] a naturaliſt, Who 
applies himſelf peculiarly to ſtudy the nature 

and cultivation of trees. 

} ARBOUR, S. [Lat.] a kind of ſhady 
bower, or cabin, formed of the branches of 
trees, and contrived ſo as to admit the air, 
and keep off the ſun and rain, 

AC, S. [Lat.] a ſegment, or part of a 
circle, not exceeding a ſemi-circle; an arch. 
ARCADE, S. [Fr.] a continued arch, or 


r ĩè - 


1 


their ends and joints pointing toward 10 
val between its piers. A triumpbal od 


| To ARCH, V. A 


Aſc 
walk, conſiting of feveral uche, 


8. [Lat. in the f 
applied g 


ARCA'NUM, 
cana] a' ſecret; 


vaulted arch,” then 
part of any curve line, whether it he 
circle, &c, Arch, in Archi 161 
or concave building, bent in the for # 
arch of a cutve, and is divided into ci 
elliptical,” and ftraight. Circular as 
either ſuch as are an exact ſemi.« 
whoſe center is in the middle of a line 
from one foot to the other, which art 
ſemi-circular arches. Elliptical arche us 
which conſiſt of a ſemi-ellipfis, and vt 
merly uſed inſtead of mantle-trees in 4 
nies. Straight arches Have fragt 
both. upper and under parallel; by 


center. Arch of @ bridge is the mul 


gate built with ſtone, &c. and rich 
mented with ! 3 . 
. [Lat.] to bull 


form into arches ; to cover with arche, 
ARCH, Adj. [Gr. -uſed in compd 
to expreſs ſomething of the firſt rank u 
applied to dignity, as archbiſþop: bu 
ing ſuperlative, applied” to quality, 
arch-heretic, and is pronounced ſoft be 
conſonant, like ch in choice, but hard bd 
vowel, like the Greek , or as if thi 
dropped. It ſometimes implies a perl 
dued with a great deal of low cunug 
triflingly miſchievous. © He had the 
tion of an arch lad at ſchool.” Swift 
ARCHAIO'LOGY, {artaiblogy] 5.1 
courſe on antiquity; or a treatiſe on it 
nions, &c, of the ancients. 
ARCH-A'NGEL, [ark-dnge!] 8 
one of the ſuperior order of angels, 
ARCHRTSHOp, S. the chief or m 
litan biſhop, who has ſeveral ſuſſtaꝶm 
aim. This title was firſt introduced! 
Eaft, about the year 340, but then ya 
honorary, and given to ſome biſhops d 
cities. England is divided between tw 
of Canterbury, and him of York, vi 
called primates and metropolitans. 
is the firſt peer of England, and, net! 
royal family, has precedence of all i 
great officers of the crown, The ant 
of York has the ſame power in df 
with that of Canterbury, * 
all dukes not of the royal blocs, © 
officers of Rate, except the lord bid! 
cellor, * 
ARCHBI'SHOPRIC, S. the f 
riſdiction of an archbiſhop. 
ARCH-BU'TLER, S. one ef 8. 
officers of the German empire, v 
the cup to the emperor on ſolemn c 
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I 
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This office belongs to the king of! uo 


ARC 
.CHA'MBERLAIN S. an officer 
— not unlike the great 4 .— 


| a England. The elector of Branden- 
was appointed to this office by the 


h Bull, : : 
CH-CHA'NCELLOR, * S. in ancient 
reſided over the ſecretaries of the 
under the two firſt races of the kings 
ace; and when their territories were 
into Germany, Italy, and Arles, there 
three arch-chancellors : and hence the 
xrch-chancellors fill ſubſiſt in Germany, 
hbiſhop of Mentz being arch-chancellor 
rmany, the archbiſhop of Cologn of 
ind the archbiſhop of Treves of Arles. 
CH.CHANTER, S. the preſident or 
chanter of a church. 
chDEA CON, S. [Lat.] a prieſt, 
with authority or juriſdiction over the 
and laity, next to the biſhop, either 
ch the whole dioceſe or only a part of 
here are fixty in England, who viſit 
two years in three, wherein they en- 
into the reparatiors and moveables be- 
g to churches, reform abuſes, ſuſpend, 
pmunicate, in ſome places prove wills, 
ndut all clerks into benefices within 
reſyeRtive juriſdictions. 
CHDEA'CONZ.Y, S. the juriſdiction, 
or province of an archdeacon, * 
CHDEA'CONSHIP, S. the office or 
y of an archdeacon. 
CHDU'CHESS, S. [Fr.] the title of 
ter or daughter of an archduke. 
CHDU'KE, S. [Lat.] a duke veſted 
ſome greater privilege, or authority, 
others, 
RCHE, [arte] S. [Gr.] in Medicine, 
ginning, firſt period, or firſt attack of a 


KCHED, Part, crooked, or bent in the 
f an arch, 

HER, S. [Fr.] one who ſhoots with 
or one who uſes a bow in battle. 
KCHERY, S. the art or exerciſe of 
g with a bow, 

CHES-COURT, S. [fo called from 
durch, in London, where it was kept; 
likewiſe received its name from its top 
Failed on pillars, built boww or archwiſe] 
hief and moſt ancient conſiſtory or 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for 
Ig fpiritnal cauſes, The judge of the 
ls calle] the dean of the arches. 
KCEETYPE, [ arbetype] S. [ Lat.] the 
* YL modal, or pattern ot any thing. 
CHETYPAL, [arketypal] Adj. ori- 
that Which has ſomething which may 
$A pattern to copy from. 

CHAUS, [arte] S. [Gr.] a word 
yP ercelſus and other chemiſts to ex- 
« Principle of motion, the cauſe of 
 viliole changes and operations of 


MIDIA'CONAL, [arkididconal] Adj. 


ARD 


[Lat.] that which belongs, or relates, to as 


archdeacon. A 

ARCHIEPT'SCOPAL, [ artiepi 1770 . 
that which belongs to, or [ — ed by, an 
archbiſhop, 

A*RCHITECT, [ 4rkite] S. 8 
ſon ſkilled in building; who draws plans and 
deſigns, conducts the work, and directs the 
artigicers employed in carrying it on. Figu- 


ratively, any one who is author of any grand | 


undertaking, or contriver of any deſign. 
ARCEITE'CTIVE, [arkit#ive] Adj, that 
which relates to building or architecture. 
ARCHITECTO'NIC, [arkiteFnic] Adj. 
that which has the ſkill and power of an 
architect. 


A'RCHITECTURE, [rbite&ure] S. Lat. 


the art of building: divided into three bran- 
ches, civil, military, or naval. The Civil 


eonſiſts in etecting habitations for men, or 


temples for worſhip, The Military conſiſts in 
ſtrengthening and fortifying places, named 
fortification, Naval arcbitecture is that which 
teaches the conſtruction of ſhips or veſſels 
floating on the water, and is named ſhip- 
building, | ; 
A'RCHITRAVE, [drkitrave] S. [Gr.] 
in Architecture, the loweſt member of the 
entablature, which lies iramediately upon the 
capital, In Timber-building, it is ſtiled the 
reaſon-piece, or mafler-beam, In Chimnies, 
the mantle-picce;z and over jambs of doors, cr 
windows, hyperthyron, | 
ARCHIVES, [ales] S. [ Lat.] the places 


wherein records or antient manuſcripts are 


preſerved. Figuratively, the records and ma- 


nuſcripts themſelves. 

A*RCHON, [arten] S. [Gr.] in Anti- 
quity, the chief magiſtrate at Athens. 

ARCH-TREA'SURER, S. the great trea- 
ſurer of the German empire. 

ARCHWISE, Adj. in the ſhape or form 


of an arch, 


ARCTIC, Adj. [Or.] nerthern; lying 


under, or near the north ſtar, called Arctes. 
Arctic Circle, a leſſer circle of the ſphere, pa- 
rallel to the equinoctial, and 66 deg, 30 min, 
diſtant from it towards the north pble, AÆie 
Pole, the northern pole of the world, of both 
the heaveris and the earth; ſo named of 
Ar#os, a cluſter or conſtellatſon of ſtars near 
It. 

A'RCUATE, Adj. [Lat.] bent in the 
form of an arch. 


ARCUA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 


bending any thing; the ſtate of being bent. 


In Surgery, a bending of the bones, which 
appears in the caſe of the rickets; the pro- 
tuberance of the ſore parts of the body, 
with the bending of the bones of the ſternum, 
In Gardening, the method of raiſing trees by 
layers. 
"A RDENCY, S. applied to the aſſections, 
warmth ; applied to ſtudy, activity. 
A'RDENT, Adj. [Lat.] pplied to the 
K qualitis⸗ 
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ARE 


qualities of body, hot, burning, inflaming ; 
applied to thoſe of the mind, fierce, vehement, 
violent, paſſionate, inflamed. 
A'RDENTLY, Adv. warmly, eagerly, 
nately. | 
. A'RDINGLY, a village in Suſſex, where 
there is a fair May 30, for pedlars wares. 
A'RDOR, S. [Lat.] heat, applied to the 


quality of body; warmth, violence of affection, 
applied to the mind, " | 

ARDUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] a thing which 
is both lofty and difficu to aſcend, Figura- 


tively, ſomething which is both important, 


ſublime, and difficult to comprehend. 
ARE, the third perſon plural of the verb 


Am, uſed when we ſpeak of two or more] th 


ons. Are is likewiſe, in Muſic, applied 

Guido Rheni to the loweſt note in his 
ſcale or gamut. 

AREA, S. [Lat.] the ſurface contained 
between any lines or limits, Any ſurface, 
ſuch as the floor of a room, the vacant part or 
ſtage of an amphitheatre, In Geometry, the 


ſpace contained within the lines bounding it, | 


reckoned in the ſquare part of any meaſure, 
AREFA'CTION, 8. 7 e act of 
drying. 


making dry, or the ſtate o 


8 

ARENA CEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] compoſed 
of ſand; ſandy. 

ARENA'TION, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, 
a dry bath, wherein the patient fits with his 
feet upon hot ſand, and has it caſt upon dif- 
ferent parts of his body. 

ARENO'SE, Adj. [Lat.] ſandy, or abound- 
ing with ſand. * F 

ARE'NULOUS, Adj. [Lat.] conſiſting o 
ſmall ſand. 1 

ARE'OLA, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
coloured circle ſurrounding the nipple. 


AREOPA'GUS, S. a ſovereign' tribunal | 


at Athens, famous for the juſtice and impar- 
tiality of its decrees, to which the Gods 
themſelves are ſaid to have ſubmitted their 
differences. Authors are divided as to the 
reaſon and origin of this name; nor are they 
more agreed about the number of judges that 
fat in it; ſome reckon thirty-one, others fifty- 
one, and others five hundred. In ſhort, their 
number ſeems not to have been fixed,, but to 
have been more or leſs in different years. At 
firſt, this tribunal conſiſted only of nine per- 
ſons, who had all diſcharged the office of 
archons, had acquitted themſelves with honour 
in that truſt, and had likewiſe given an ac- 
count of their adminiſtration before the logiſtæ, 
and undergone a rigorous examination, Their 
falary was equal, and paid out of the public 
treaſury; they had three oboli, that is, three 
halfpence, for each cauſe. The Areopagites 
were judges for life. They always fat in 
judgment in the open air, and in the night- 
time; that their minds might be the more 
preſent and attentive, and that no object of 
pity or averſion might. make any impreſſion 


ARI 


were in the ſimpleſt and moſt 

At firſt, they took ls og * 

cauſes only; but, in courſe of ti 

riſdiction became of great extent. 
AREO'TICS, S. medicines that oper 


pores. 

ARGAL, or ARGOL, S. the hut 
ſticking to the ſides of wine veſſclh 
Tartar. | 
ſembles filverz ſilvered. In Heraldn, 
white colour in the arms of gentry; ex 
. omiſſion of ling 

eld, 

A'RGIL, S. [Lat.] the white earth ug 
the potters in making their white ware, 

ARGILLA'CEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] d 
nature of 355 

ARGTLLOUS,. Adj, conſiſting of 
of the nature of clay, ; 

A*RGOSY, S. | from the um 
Jaſon's ſhip] a large veſſel merck 
a carrack, 
To A'RGUE, V.N, ] to ering 
truth or falſhood of any thing by prock, | 
guratively, to perſuade; to bring realm 
or again; to plead, or handle; to & 
To infex, in alluGon to the deduttiog 
reaſon, To charge, or prove by rational; 
ſequence, | 

AROUER, S. one who makes uf 
reaſons in order to evince any truth, «t 
conviction in the mind of another; i 
ſoner; a diſputer. 

ARGUMENT, S. [Lat.] a reaſon bn 
to prove or diſprove any thing; the i 
of any diſcourſe or writing; a conciſe ver 
the heads of any diſcourſe. In Law, aa 
debate, or ſuitz a controverſy, In Rign 
a probable reaſon alledged to gain bel 
 ARGUME'NTAL, Adj. that vbid 
formed upon the deductions of reaſon; 
longing to argument; reaſoning, 1 

ARGUMENTA'TION, 8. the en 
the truth or falſhood of any propel 
by reaſoning; the act or effect af 1 
ing. a . 

ARGUMENT ATIVE, * conſiin 
argument, or the deductions of reaſon; 8 
taining reaſons. 

ARGU “TE, Adj. witty, ſharp, fubtik 

A'RIA, S. Fltal,] in Muſic, 1 4 
ſong, a tune or a leſion, 

A'RIANS, S. in Church Hiſtory, 4 
of ancient heretics, who denied the © 
perſons in the Trinity to be of the 
cfT:nce, and affirmed Chriſt to be a crea 
that he was inferior to the Father 26 U 
deity ; that he was neither co-eternal, nf! 
equal with him; alſo that the Holy V 
was not God, but a ö - * 
their doxologies, cri ory ! 
Father in —— OT the Holy di 
Their leader, Arias, lived in the beging 


| 


+ 


upon them; and all the pleadings before them 


the fourth century, A'RIANG 


ARK 

ausl., S. ne principles maintained 
je Arians. ; 

9 [AG] dry, parched up, withered, 
RIDITY, S. [Lat.] a want of moiſture, 
nes, In Divinity, a tate of inſenſi- 
or want of ardency in devotion, 

RIES, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, a con- 
don of fixed ſtars, the firſt of the twelve 
in the zodiac which the (yn enters; 
relyphically repreſented by the ram, be- 
it is then the teeming time for that kind 


nes | mal, 

6 ARVETATE, V. N. [Lat.] to butt; 
| ul attack with the head, like a ram. 
re RIETA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 


ng like a ram; the attacking with a 
ring tam; the colkfion of particles with 
other, 


NIE TA, S. in mufic, a ſhort air, ſong, 


Ine, 

RI'CHT, Adv. [Sax.] truly, juſtly, or 
ſtent with law; properly, or in ſuch a 
ner as to attain the deſired end. 
RIOLA'TION, S. [Lat.] ſoothſaying. 

0 ARI'SE, [arize] V. N. ſits Pret. aroſe, 
, ariſen] to aſcend; to move upwards from 
an; to get up as from ſleep ; to change 
boſturs from fitting to ſanding z to come 
ier; to become viſible; to come out of 
nave; to flow or proceed from. 
RISTO'CRACY, S. [Gr.] in Politics, 
rm of government wherein the ſupreme 
is lodged in the nobility, 
RISTOCRA”TICAL, Adj. that which 
kes of ariſtocracy, or includes a govern- 
t adminiſtered only by nobles, 
RISTOCRA”TICALNESS, S. that qua- 
which makes a government reſemble an 
UCTACY, 

a THMANCY, S. [Gr.] a fort of divi- 
n, or foretelling events by numbers. 
RITHMETIC, 8. r. the ſcience of 
Iders ; the art of computation. The funda- 
Ital rules or operations of Arithonetic are 
; namely, Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
„ and Diviſion 3 the practice of which is 
2 under their reſpective heads, Beſides 
©, there are other rules contrived for the 
Iitaling computations of all kinds; as will 
een in the courſe of this work. 
SITHEME'TICAL, Adj. that which is 
armed by numbers, or agrecable to ſome 
in arithmetic, 

RITHME"TICALLY, Adv. that which 
Mcrmed according to ſome rule of arith- 
end conſiſts of figures. 

K, 8. from arca, Lat. 2 cheſt] a 
[> or coffet, applied in Scripture to the 
le in which Moſes was expoſed in the 
5 le cheſt wherein the two tables of the 
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ARM, S. a limb of the human body, 
reaching 2 to the hand. Ana- 
tomiſts divide the arm into two parts, calling 
only that part the arm which is included be- 
tween the ſhoulder and the elbow ; the reſt, 
from the elbow to the wriſt, being taken into 
the greater hand, is called the fore-arm. The 
arm, in this acceptation, has only one large 
bone, called the os humeri, or the ſhoulders 
bone. The other part conſiſts of two bones, 
namely, the radius and cubitus, or una. 


* 


{ Geography, it denotes a branch of the ſea, or 


a river, It is alſo figuratively uſed for power; 
as, the ſecular arm, Likewiſe, for a 
branch or bough of a tree, | 

To ARM, V. A. [Lat.] to furniſh with 
weapons; to cap, caſe, or cover with metal, 
applied to the load-ſtone, or the ſhoes of a 
horſe. ' 

To ARM, V. N. to take arms; to be 
provided againſt any attack, either of an ene- 
my or caſualty, | | 

ARMA'DA, S. [Span.] a fleet of men of 
war, applied by way of eminence to that great 
one fitted out by the Spaniards, with an inten- 
tion to conquer this iſland, in 1588. 

ARMADTLLO, S. [Span.] a four-footed 
animal of the Brazils. 

A'RMAMENT, S. [ Lat.] any place whers- 
in arms are placed ; great proviſions of mili- 
tary ſtores. Figuratively, an army, but moſt 
commonly applied to a fleet of men of war. 

ARMATURE, S. [Lat.] a military 
dreſs to defend the body from the attack of 
an enemy in battle; any thing to defend the 
body from external injuries. $ 

A'RMED, Adj. in Heraldry, applied to 
beaſts and birds of prey, when their teeth, 
horns, feet, beak, talons, or tuſks, &c. are of 
a different colour; as, © A falcon arm'd.” 
Armed chair, an elbow chair, or one which 
has reſts for the arms or elbows. 

A*RMIGER, S. [Lat.] an eſquire 
that bears arms. 

ARMILLARY, Adj. [Lat.] ſomething 
that is circular, in alluſion to the ſurrounding 
of a bracelet. Armillary ſphere, is compoſed 
of ſeveral braſs circles, which repreſent thoſe 
of the horizon, meridian, ecliptic, &c. drawn 
on the globe. 

A'RMINGS, S. [plural] in a ſhip, are 
white or red cloths hung fore and aft on the 
outſide of a ſhip ; thoſe on the tops are named 
top —_— . 

ARMINIANS, S. [from Arminius] the 
followers of Arminius, a famous miniſter at 
Amſterdam ; who in the 16th century ſepa- 
rated from the Calviniſts, holding, that predeſ- 
tination was not abſolute, but conditional; 
that Chriſt hath not only redeemed all, but 
that there is an univerſal grace given to all 
mankind; that grace is not an irreſiſtible 
principle; that man is a free agent, always at 
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* * the pot of manna, and Aaron's rod, 
10 Tag but more particularly the veſſel 
aun Noah, to preſer ve himſelf, family, 

ö = we race of terreſtrial and aerial 
W Ws, frum the Flood, 


liberty to obey all the motions of the Holy 
Ghoſt, or refit them; that with reſpect to 
R 3 
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werance, a man may, afier juſtification, 
into new crimes. 

ARMTPOTENCE, S. [Lat.] power, or 
powerfulrteſs in war. 
-  ARMI'POTENT, Adj. [Lat.] powerful, 
or ſtrong in the field, in arms, or at war. 
ARMISTICE, S. [Lat.] a ſhort truce, 
or 2 ceſſation from arms for a ſhort time. 
 A'RMLET, S. a ſmall arm of the ſea. 
Figuratively, a bracelet, or ſome ornament 
worn on the arm, | 
 ARMO'NIACK, S. [erroneouſly ſo written 
See AMMONIACK. 

ARMO RIAL, Adj. [Lat.] that which 
belongs to the coat or eſcutcheon of a family, 

ARMOUR, S. [Fr. ] a cover for the body, 
to defend it from the inftrument< of war; 
warlike harneſs. 

A'RMOURER, S. [Fr.] one who makes, 
forges, or ſells armour ; one who dreſſes ano- 

er in armour, 

A'RMOURY, S. [F 1 a place where 
arms are kept. Figuratively, arms. An en- 
ſign, eſcutcheon, or family coat. 

A'RMOUR-BEARER, 8. he that car- 
ries the arms of another. In Romances, a 
knight's eſquire. 

ARMS, S. [not uſed in the ſingular, Lat.] 
all Kinds of weapons, whether offenſive or 
defenſive. Figuratively, a ſtate of hoſtility 
between two nations; war. In Keraldry, 
the badges of diſtinction, eſcutcheom or 
other marks of honour, given by ſovereigns, 
and borne on banners, ſhields, or coats. 

ARMY, S. [Fr.] a collection of men 
armed, commanded by their proper officers, 
Figurauvely, a great number. 
AROMA TIC, Adj. ſpicey; fragrant; 

AROMA TIC AL, S ſtrong- ſcented, or 
ſmelling like ſpices. 

AROMA'TICS, S. [not uſed in the ſingu- 
lar] ſpices, or any ſtrong- ſcented, fragrant, or 
high-taſted body. 

To AROMATI'ZE, v. A. [Lat.] to 
mix or ſcent with ſpices, Figuratively, to 
make any thing agreeable, which in its own 
nature would be loathſome. 

AROUND, Adv, [Fr.] in a circle; in a 
eircular manner; on all ſides. Uſed as a 
1 encircling; encompaſſing; round 
about. | | 

To AROU'SE,f[ arvzze] V. A. Sax. ] towake 
from ſleep; or excite an indolent perſon to 
action; to raiſe up; to ſtimulate. 

ARPE'GGIO, S. [Ital.] in Muſic, the 
making the nctes or a chord to be heard diſ- 
tinctly one 2ftc® another, by a purling or 
rolling of the hand on ſtringed inftruments, 
beginning at the loweſt note, and riſing gra- 
dually upwards, + - W 

. ARQUEBUSE, S. a hand-gun, carabine, 
fuſee, or caliver. 

| A*RQUEEUSIER, S. and who carries, or 
makes vis of, an arquebuſe. 


' ARRACK, S. Sec An Ack. 
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To ARRAT GN, [arrain].V, A. [bn 
Law, ta ſet a thing in order, or fit | N 
trial, Applied to writings, to indict; y 
cuſe; to charge with crimes. 

ARRAT'GNMENT, [arrainmer] x 
act of trying a perſon upon an indifne 
accuſation, or charge. 

To ARRANGE, V. A. Fr.] to6 
or put in order, including the ſeconday; 
of art or ſkill. th 

ARRANGEMENT, S. the act of pu 
or placing things into order, includine | 
idea of ſkill, art, or judgment, 
ARRANT, Adj. [Fr.] netoriou, i 
mous. : | 

ARRANTLY, Adv. in a notoricuy j 
mous, or ſhameful manner. | 

A'RRAS, S. the richeſt ſort of tw 
ſo called from Arras, a town in Fluk 
where it was firſt made, 

ARRA'Y, S. the order in which af 
is drawn up to give battle; dreſs, ore 
ornaments, In Law, the ranking cr pl 
a jury in proper order, | 

To ARRAY, V. A. [Fr.] in M 
affairs, to place an army in proper cg 
engage, To deck, embelliſh, or adm wi 
dreſs, 

ARRA'YER, S. officers that hu 
care of ſcldiers, and ſaw that they vir 
perly accoutred, 

ARRE'AR, 2 S. [Fr.] chat w 
remains unpaid. Applied to rent, it fg 
that which has been due fome time, a 
not diſcharged. | 

ARRE'ST, S. [Fr.] in Law, the fan 
or appreheading a man, thereby dn 
him of his liberty by legal proceſs, eib 
debt or any offence againſt the Jaw; a 
ping or reſtraint from proceeding in a # 
dertak ing. $i | 

To ARRE'ST, V. A. [Fr.] to aer 
by virtue of a writ from a court of jul 
to ſeize any thing by law); to feize u 
ſtop, with-hold, or bind; to ſtop 2 Nec) 
motion. | 

ARRE'T, S. [Fr.] the deciſion of 1 
reign court, or court of judicature; 
bling our acts of parliament. 

ARRIE'RE-FIEF, S. hy a fel & 
dent on another, Arriere vaſſl is tit 
of a vaſſal. 

ARRIVAL, S. the coming to a7 
either by ſea or land, Figurative) * 
attainment of any defign. 

ARRI'VANCE, S. company era 
come, 

To ARRIVE, V. N. [Fr.] to ny 
any place by water or land. Fi | 
to attain, or come to. oy 

A'RROGANCE, or A RROC A 
[Lat.] the aſſuming or claiming do c 
more hongur or merit than 5 1 


5 


iniuftcrable ; pride makes us valet 


*% 


ART 


| deſpiſe others; through 21anity we 

Wy, 7's attention of our acquaintance z 

: brian fatters us with having a vain power. 

b Moo ANT, Part. [Lat.] ſelf-con- 
d; havghty. 


ROGANTLY, Adv. in an arrogant, 
onceited, or haughty manner, | 
o A'RROGATE, V. A. [Lat.] to lay 


m to a thing or quality which does not 
ng to us. 25 
ROW, S. [Sax.] a flender piece 
wund wood, pointed, barbed, and ſhot out 
bbw); diſtinguiſhed from a dart, becauſe 
was thrown by the hand, Arroru- bead 
he der point of an rien Which was 
ly arraed with ſteel, Divination with 
ws was a method of preſaging future 
nts praiſed by the ancients, Ezek. 
21, The ancient Arabians had like- 
» 2 method of divination by arrows, before 
time of Mahomet, Theſe arrows were con- 
ed upon all occaſions, eſpecially upon their 
jages, the circumciſion of their children, 
ir. journeys, and warlike expeditions. 
eſe crrows were without iron or feather. 
ey were three in number, ſhut up in a 
& in the hands of a diyiner. Upon one 
the arrows was written, Command me, 0 
4; upon another, Forbid me, O Lord; and 
dn the third, nothing was wrote. If the 
ner drew out the arrow with the com- 
nd on it, the Arabian immediately ſet 
at the affair; if that with the prohibition! 
cared, he deterred the execution of his de- 
for a whole year; and if the arrow with- 
t any inſcription came out, he was to draw 
in, 
Wk, S. [Sax.] the poſteriors, Figura- 
ly, tue hind part of any thing. To hang 
arſe, a low phraſe, to Joiter or ſtay behind; 
be ſloggiſh or tardy, 
ARSENAL, S. L. a royal or public 
dazine; or place wherein all warlike ſtores 
kept, or forged, 
ARSENIC, S. or.! in Natural Hiſtory, 
oncerous, volatile, uninflammable, mine- 
lubſtance, which gives whiteneſs to me- 
$ by infuſion, but deſtroys their malleabi- 
„ is ny ccrroſive, cauſtic, and a 
Ing PO1GR, 
ARSENICAL, Adj. conſiſting, or having 
properties, of arſenic, 
ART, S. [Fr. & Lat.] an abſtract or meta- 
Vacant term, implying a collection of certain 
es from blerration and experience, by 
n any taing may be performed, or any 
| evtuined ö tiRinguiſhed from ſcience by 
3 H ihe object de attended by the 
4-192 of zules, or require practice, then 
n ce; but if contemplated only with 
# of e different appearances, the col- 
oe + Gorervations relative thereto is a 
_ Pat theſe terms being uſed promiſ- 
„ authors, for want of affixing cer- 


. : | 
Wet to their words, the word art is 


ART 


ſometimes uſed for ſomething” acquired, in 
oppoſition to that which is implanted by 
nature, A trade; cunning; artfulneſs; ſpe- 
culation, We have likewiſe the divifion of 
arts into liberal and mechanic. The liberal 
arts are thoſe which conſiſt in the application 
or exerciſe of the mind; the mechanic, thoſe 
which conſiſt in the excrciſe of the body or 
hand, and make uſe of machines to attain 
their ends. 

ARTERIAL, Adj. that which belongs to, 
or is contained in, an artery, 

ARTERIO'TQMY, S. [Gr,] in Surgery, 
the opening an artery with a lancet, in order 
to draw blood from thence. 

ARTERY, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, a 
membranaceous, - elaſtic, conical tube, inter- 
nally ſmooth, without valves, which decreaſes 
in its dimenſion in proportion to the num- 
ber of its branches, deſtined to receive the 
blood from the heart, and to diſtribute it to 
the lungs and other parts of the body; that 
which has its origin from the right ventricle 
of the heart, is called the pulmonary artery, 
and that which riſes from the left, the aorta. 

ARTEFUL, Adj, performed according to 
the rules of art, including the idea of ſkill, 
judgment, or wiſdom. 

A'RTFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
ſhews a deal of cunning or ſkill. 

A'RTFULNESS, S. the quality of per- 
forming any thing with ſkill, or the attaining 
an end by cunning. 

ARTHRITIC, or ARTHRITICAL, Adj. 
Gr.] gouty; or occaſioned by the gout ; that 
which has ſomething like joints. 

ARTHRITIS, S. [Gr.] in Phyſic, a diſ- 
eaſe which, affects the joints ; the gout. 

ARTHUR, King of the Britons, according 
to Rapin, was b. in Cornwal, 452, or 4833 
mounted the throne of Danmonium, 467, 
after his father Gorloũs, at 15 y. of age; 
was created patrician by Ambrofius, 4763 
elected monarch of Britain, 508; aſſumed 
the imperial purple, 528; and was mortally 
wounded in a battle, 542; during which, 
Modred and he happening to meet, ruſhed 
upon one another ſo furiouſly, that nothing 
but death could part them. Modred was 


lain upon the ſpot, and Arthur, mortally 


wounded, was carried to Glaſtonbury, where 
he died, aged 90 y. 76 of which he ſpent in 
the exerci{2 of arms; for tho” he had reigned 
but 34 y. yet before he came to the crown, 
he hed long commanded the Britiſh armies 
under Ambroſius. Rapin ſays, that according 
to the beſt authors, Uther Pendragon was not 
his father, but Gorloũüs as above; but that 
the name Uther, fignifying in Britiſh a Club, 
was given to the Great Arthur, for the ſame 
reaſon that Charlemagne's grand- father was 
called Martel, or Hammer. As to the-name 
of Pendragon, it owes its origin, as it is pre- 
tended, to Arthur's. wearing a dragon on the 
creſt of his helmet. Arihur was undoubtedly 

= n . a great 


— 


RT 


1 pre It is a 
— for a foundation fables, 
tho' worthy of being recorded by the greateſt 
and moſt able pen. He is ſaid to have inſti- 
tuted the order of the knights of the Round 
Table, ſo famous in Romances. Some cre- 
ditable hiſtorians aſſert, that k. Hen. II. 
being at Pembroke, and hearing a Welch 
bard ſinging to his harp the ſtory of Arthur, 
concluding with his death and burial in the 
church-yard of Glaſtonbury, between 2 pyra- 
mids; the k. ordered inquiry to be made, 
and the body dug up; at the depth of 7 feet 
a great ſtone was found, on which was fixed 
a leaden croſs, with this inſcription on the 
infide : © Hic jacit ſepultus inclytus rex Ar- 
© turius in inſula Avalonia: i. e. Here lieth 
© the famous k. Arthur, buried in the ifle of 
« Avelon.* Digging lower, they found the 
king's body in the trunk of a tree, his beau- 
tiful queen lying by him, with long flowing 
hair, in colour bright as gold, which how- 
ever ſunk into duſt when touched. The 
king's bones were very large, and 10 wounds, 
at leaft, in his ſcull, all cicatrized, except 
that of which he was ſuppoſed to have died, 
This was diſcovered, 1189, according to 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, who ſays he ſaw and 
examined them: Camden's Britan, tit. Somer- 
ſetſhire. | 

A'RTICHORKE, S. a plant much like the 
thiſtle, but hath large ſcaly heads, ſhaped like 
the cone of a pine-tree, 

A'RTICLE, S. [Lat.] in Engliſh there 
are but two articles, a and the: a becomes an 
before a vowel, y and to excepted, or a ſilent h. 
A. is uſed in a vague ſenſe to point out one 
fingle thing of the kind, in other reſpects 
indeterminate: the determines what particu- 
lar thing is meant. A ſubſtantive without 
any article to limit it is taken in its wideſt 
ſenſe : thus man means all mankind. A man 
means ſome one or other of that kind, inde- 
finitely; the man means, definitely, that 
particular man who is ſpoken of : the former 
therefore is called the Indefinite, the latter 
the Definite, Article, It is the nature of 
both the Articles to determine or limit the 
thing ſpoken of: à determines it to be one 
ſingle thing of the kind, leaving it ſtill 
uncertain which; the determines which it is, 
or of many which they are. The firſt there- 
fore can only be joined to Subſtantives in 
the ſingular number; the laſt may alſo be 
joined to plurals. There is a remarkable 
exception to this rule in the uſe of the 
Adjectives few and many, (the latter chiefly 
with the word great before it) which, though 
joined with plural Subſtantives, yet admit of 
the ſingular Article a: as, 4 few men, a 
great many men; the reaſon of it is mani- 
teſt from the effect which the article has in 
theſe phraſes: it means a ſmall or great 
number collectively taken, and therefore 


his actions have Thus likewiſe a bundred, a th 


{uſed in battle. 


ART 


whole number, an aggregate ** 
lectively taken; and therefore fl 
the Article a, though joined as an * 
to a plural Subſtantive; as, 4 bund 
The Definite Article the is ſometing 
plied to Adverbs in the Comparain 
Superlative degree, and its effect is f 
the degree the more ſtrongly, and u. 
it the more preciſely ; as, « The wn 
examine it, the better J like it, 1 lik 
the br. of a; In Co 1 
tranſaction, thing, or parcel in 
To ARTICLE, V. N. to nite ll 
or terms; to ſtipulate; to bind or 
perſon to ſerve another under cri 
ditions, © He articled him for three jeu 
* * — an article clerk,” 
"CULAR, Adj. I Lat.] i 
diſeaſe which affechs the hee] * 
ARTICULATE, Adj. [Lat.] in d 
mary ſenſe, applied to bodies which ar 
together, and may be bent without ig 
pulled aſunder. Applied to the w 
implies, that its ſounds are diſtinct and u 
but connected together, ſo as to form wa 
To ARTI'CULATE, v. A. Fr.] v 
nounce ſyllables, or words, in adiſtind um 
ARTICULATELY, Adv, in ſuch 8 
ner as to pronounce the { of 
diſtinctly. ; | ae 
ARTICULA'TION, S. in Anatomy, 
juncture of two bones in ſuch a manne, 
they may be bent without being pulled 
der, Applied to the voice, the mod 
and variations of the voice, which are ſo 
nected as to form ſyllables or words, 
ARTIFICE, S. [Fr.] an indirect ne 
of attaining one's end; a pretence, finty 
or fraud. SyNoNn. Cunning is emp 
in uſing means; fineſſe inſinuates inſenl 
and muſt be accompanied by penant 
device ſurpriſes, and gives ſatistaftion; a 
generally makes uſe of ſtudied diffimu 
a trick is commonly looked on as 2 
and a ſtratagem is oftener illicit than otnem 
ARTIFI'CIAL, Adj, [Fr.] one 
made by art, in oppoſition to the produc 
of nature; ſomething counterfeit. 4% 
lines are thoſe which are drawn up 
ſector, or ſcale, to repreſent ſines and tap 
ARTIFICIALLY, Adv. in an ® 
cunning, crafty, or ſkilful manner. 
ARTILLERY, S. [a plural-now 
the heavy engines of war, ſuch as at 
bombs, &c. In a general ſenſe, any t 


A'RTISAN, [4rtizan] S. [Fr] fee 
applied tg thoſe profeſſors of trade © 
require the leaſt exerciſe of the under 
a low mechanic, manufaCturer, or Wai 

ARTIST, S. [Fr.] one who act 
thoſe arts which require good natur f 
or one who underſtands both the theo! 


gives the idea of a Whole, that is, of Unity. 


* 
8 * 
PPP . ͤ A - 8 


practice of the art which he profeiſes | 


ABE 
TLESS, Adj, without art, deſign, craft, 
fl ssl v, Adv. in a ſimple, innocent, 


deſigning manner. 
UNDEL, a town in Suſſex, with the 
in earldom z it has a good market on 
Jays, and a ſmall one on Saturdays, 
irs are on May 14, for cattle and hogs; 
oft 21 for hogs, cattle, and ſheep; on 
lber 25, for cattle and ſheep; and on 
ber 17, for cattle and pedlars wares, 
ted on the ſide of a hill on the river 
over which it has a wooden-bridge, 
{mall ſhips may ride. The ancient 
u ſeated on the ſummit of the hill, 
aid to be a mile in compaſs. It is 
viles E. of Chicheſter, and 55 J S, W. 
pf London; governed by a mayor and 
5, and ſends two members to parlia- 


has two ſtreets paved with ſtones, | 


100 houſes, and 800 inhabitants. 
U'SPICES, S. on order of prieſthood 
the old Romans; ſoothſayers, who 
Jed to foretel things to come, by in- 
d the entrails of beaſts, 
Conjunct. FTeut.] referring to an 
or time paſt, in the ſame manner; 
it anſwers ſo, or ſuch, it is uſed for 
« $4 uncertain, as they require a great 
examination, Bac, In a particular 
u far as a particular relation extends; 
Ir of the ſame kind. By an ellipſis, 
if, Referring to the preſent time, it 
ſomething done, during that particular 
at the ſame time. Whiftled as he 
Dryd. According to, or in what 
. As they pleaſe,” Boyle, Anſwer- 
lite, or ſame, it is uſed as a relative, 
plies 2pbjch, © The ſame crime, as he 
ited.” When et the beginning of two 
es immediately following each other, 
tes a likeneſs or compariſon between 
Anſwering ſo, it implies condition, 
lame manner, „ Some peculiarity as 
bi face,” Locke, 
WOE'TIDA, 8s. a very ſtinking gum, 
acording to Kempfer, is drawn from 
of an umbelliferous plant, which grows 
province of Charaſan in Perſia, It has 
> roots, with few fibres, black with 
d full of a white fœtid juice; a medi- 
to promote the menſes in hy- 
fections, and in all nervous complaints. 
APH ST, an Epiſcopal city of Flint- 
n North Wales, ſeated on the river 
Where it unites with the river Clayd; 
« both there is a bridge. It is a very 
* and of note only for its cathe- 
a bas a ſmall market on Saturdays; 
fairs, on Eaſter Tueſday, July 15, 
d and December 26, all for cattle. 
{ict W. N. W. of Cheſter ; and 
rng ns 
IE, Aon | Cr, I 1 
Webs ul mu ] ſomething which 


A800 


ASBE'STOS, S. a ſort of native foffile 
ſtone, which may be ſplit into threads and fi- 
laments, from one to ten inches in length, 
very fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable: 
It has the wonderful of remaining 
unconſumed in the fire, which only whitens it. 
| ASCA'RIDES, S. [Gr.] ſmall, white, 
round, and ſhort worms, 

To ASCEND, V. N. ] to riſe up- 
wards from the earth. Figuratively, to ad- 
vance from any degree of knowledge to ano- 
ther, In Genealogy, to trace a pedigree 
backwards towards its firſt founders. ts, 

ASCENDABLE, Adj. that which may be 
aſcended. 
| ASCE'NDANT, S. [Fr.] in Morality, 
ſuperiority or influence, whereby one man or 
thing unreaſonably biaſſes or tyrannizes over 
another, In Aſtrology, the horoſcope, or 
degree of the ecliptic, which rifes above the 
horizon at a perſon's birth, Figuratively, 


the greateſt height or perfection. In Genea- 
logy, anceſtors, or thoſe neareſt the root of 
a pedigree. Uſed adjectively, for ſomething 
fuperior to, or influencing another, 

; an undue 


ASCE'NDENCY, S. a bias 
influence or ſuperiority, 3, 
 ASCE'NDING, Part. [ Lat. ] going upwards 
from the earth. In Aſtronomy, thoſe degrees, 
or ſtars, which are above the horizon. The 
aſcending node of a planet is that point of its 
orbit, wherein it is found in its motion to- 
| wards the north, 

ASCE'NSION, S. [Lat.] a motion up- 
wards, In Divinity, the miraculous aſcent of 
our Saviour, when he went to heaven in the 
light of bis apoſtles. Aſcenſion, in Aſtronomy, 
is either right or obligue, The difference be- 
tween right and oblique aſcenſion is what the 
aſtronomers mean by aſcenſional difference. 
Aſcenſion-day, the day on which the aicenſion 


{of our Saviour is commemorated, commonly 


called Holy Thurſday, the Thurſday but one 
before Whitſuntide. | 

ASCE'NSIVE, Adj. [Lat.] that which is 
in 7a0tion upwards ; that which is in a riſing 
ſtate, 

ASCE'NT, 8. [Lat.] motion upwards ; 
the place by which an eminence may be climb- 
ed. Figuratively, a high place or eminence. 
In Phyſics, the aſcent of fluids is their riſing 
above the level of their own ſurfaces, & c. 
In Logic, a kind of argument, wherein we riſe - 
from particulars to univerſals, 

To ASCERTA'IN, v. A. [Fr.] to deter- 
mine the ſignification of any word; to take 
away all doubt. 

ASCERTA'INER, S. one who limits or 
deter:nines the ſignification of a doubtiul ex- 
preſſion. 

ASCERTA'INMENT, S. the determin- 
ing the ſignification of a doubtſul expreſſion; 
a ſettled rule or ſtandard. N 

ASCE'TIC, Adj. [Gr.] employed only in 


exerciſes of devotion and mortification. 
-. AT. 


* 


ASH 


© ASCE'TIC, 8. [Gt.] ont who practiſes a 
greater degree of auſterity and mortification 


than others. 


A'SCII, S. [Gr.] in Geography, thoſe in- 
habitants of the Torrid Zone who have no 
ſhadow at certain times of the year, becauſe the 
ſun is then vertical, or ſhines perpendicularly 


on their heads. | 


ASCT'TES, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, a kind 
of dropſy, which principally affects the ab- 
domen, or lower belly, and is remedied by tapping. 

-ASCFTIC, Adj. cauſed by an aſcites ; 


dropſical, or reſembling an aſcites, » 


- ASCITT'TIOUS, affitifpious] Adj. [Lat.] 


that which is counterfeit or ſpurious, 


To ASCRT'BE, V. A. [Lat.] to deduce 
from as a cauſe; to attribute to; to impute. 

ASCRIPTION, S. the act of aſcribing. 

ASH, 8. [ Sax. ] in Botany, the fraxinus. 
It has pinnated leaves ending in a lobe. Its 
male flowers have no petals ; and the germen 
has one ſeed like a bird's tongue. Aſb-colour- 
ed is that which is between brown and grey, 


like the bark of the 40h. 


ASH, a towr in Kent, whoſe fairs are 
March 25, and September 29, for pedlars ware. 
ASHA MED, Adj. to be conſcious of hav- 
ing done ſomething which a perſon may find 


fault with. 


A*SHBOURNE, a town in Derbyſhire ; 
whoſe fairs are held Feb. 13, for horſes and 
Horned cattle, April 3, May 21, July 5, for 
horſes, horned cattle and wool; Aug. 16, for 
horſes and horned cattle; October 20, Nov. 
29, for black, heavy and other horſes, and 
horned cattle ; the market is on Saturday, 


Diſt. 1394 miles from London. 


A*'SHBRITTLE, a town in Somerſetſhire; 


its fair is February 25, for cattle, 


A'SHBURTON, a town in Devonſhire, 
whoſe fairs are the firſt Thurſday in March, 
firſt Thurſday in June, Auguſt 10, and No- 
vember 17, for horned cattle; the market is 
on Saturday, It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. Diſtant 53 computed, and 190 meaſur- 


ed miles from London, 


A*SHBY DE LA ZOUCH, a town in of religion in China, and another in l 
Leiceſterſhire, whoſe fairs are on Eafter 
Tueiday, Whit-Tueſday, for horſes, cows, 
ſheep 3 St. Bartholomew, Auguſt 24, 
and St. Simon and Jude, OR, 28, for horſes 
and cows; the market is on Saturday, Diſ- 


and 


tant 1144 miles from London, 


A'SHEN, Adj. made of afh, cr aſn-wood. 
A'*SHES, S. [bar no ſingular, Sex.] that 


ſubſtance which 


the dead. 


ASH FORD, a town in Kent, diſtant from 
London 48 computed, and 57 meaſured miles, 
Its fairs are May 17, Sept. g, for horſes, cattle, 


and pedlary; the market is on Tueſday, 


A'SHINGTGN, a village in Suſſex, whoſe 


fair is kept July 21, for ſheep and cattle, 


ies are reduced to by burn- 
ing. The corpſe or remains of a dead perſon, 
in alluſion to the ancient cuſtom cf burning 


AST 


| A*SHLAR, S. in Maſonry, fre- 
they come out cf the quany, af 4 
lengths, breadths, and thicknef, 

A*SHLERING, S. in Building, « 
ing in garrets, about two feet and 
ter or three feet high from the flax, 
reaching to the rafters, 

A SHOVER, a thwn in Derbyſhin, 
fairs are held April 25, and Other s 
cattle and ſheep. 

ASHORE, Adv. to the ſhore, on 
to the land, 

ASHWE'DNESDAY, S. the ff i 
Lent, when, in the primitive church, 
ous ſinners were put to open penence, f 
They appeared at the church- door barely 
and cloathed' in ſackcloth, where bein 
mined, their diſcipline was proportiond 
cording to their offences; # whichly 
brought into the church, the biſhop ſingin 
ſeven penitential pſalms, they profiratedt 
ſelves, and with tears begged abſclutica; 
whole congregation having aſhes on theirks 
to ſigniry, that they were both mortal, a 
ſerved to be burnt to aſhes for their fins 

A*'SHY, Adj. reſembling the aſtina 
or of a whitiſh grey, 

ASIA, [ Afbia] one of the four grit 
of the world, and the ſecond in order, | 
bounded on the N. by the. Frozen - Sea a 
E. by the Eaſtern-Ocean, which is patd 
South- Sea, on the S. by the Indian- Sen ut 
the W. by Europe and Africa. It is d 
extent than any of the three parts in cui 
tinent; and it is generally ſaid that def 
man was created here; though many = 
different opinion, arifing from the un 
where the garden of Eden was placed, 1 
be that as it will, arts and ſciences wer 
cultivated here; though they are thou 
come originally from Egypt : but al de 
ſiderable religions now known had werf 
beginning in Aſia z and there are ſtil if 
number or people who maintain their al 
tencts, v-hich, according to them, are 21 
red thouſand years old, They have dt 


v-hoſe prieſts are the Bramins; not to nan 
the Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, a 
beginnings are ſufriciently known de 1 
world. This was the ſeat of ſeveral ut 
empires, or monarchies ; ſuch as that , 
Ailyrians, Medes, Perſians, and — 
4740 miles in length from the Darn 
the W. to the Eaſtern ſhore of Tartar 
4380 in breadth frem the molt ſoutherd| 
of Malacca to the moſt northern cape 2 
Zembla, It may be mY rh” 
arts, namely, Turkey in Aſa, y 
— Mews eagles with the Two - — 
of India, Thibet, China, and Cores, 10 
Little Bocharia, with Carazm, Little The 
Tartary, Siberia, and the iſlands. 1 
vernments ef Afla are generally mon 


| 


and Vurkcy, Perſia, the Mogul's eme 


ASL 


; China, are ſubjeCt to ſingle monarchs ; 
et divided among ſeveral ſovereigns 
it there ate reckoned ſeven emperors, 
kings, belides petty princes, and the ra- 
'of India, which are very aumerous, 
to the extent of their religions, 
britian is but ſmall in teſpect of the 
,metin, which comprehends ope-third of 
and the Pagan is about twice as much 
Yied as the Mahometan. Beſides theſe, 
there is the natural religion, 

h has about az many followers as the 
fan, The languages are ſo many and 
rious, that it is impoſſible to enumerate 
bd; but the chief are the Turkiſh, the 
un, the Arabick, the Chineſe, the Per- 
and the, Old Indian. In ſhoxt, every 
try and iſland has almoſt a diſtinct lan- 
+ Beſides the animals we have in Eu- 
there are lions, leopards, tigers, camels, 
hants,rhinoceroſes, and manyothers. There 
everal great lakes; but the principal are 
Caſpian Sea, which is 2000 miles in cir- 
ference, and the lake Aral, which is about 
2s much, and has not been long known to 
uropeans, In Painting, Aſia is repreſented 
woman wearing a garland of various 
ers and fruits; dreſſed in a rich embroi- 
veftruent; holding in her right-hand 


in her left a ſmoaking center 3 with a ca- 
kneeling by her, | 

SIDE, Adv. applied to ſituation, that 
ch is nct iraight, Oppoſed to perpendi- 
out of, or deviating from, its true Grec- 
nat directly towards; or from the com- 


SINE, Adj. partaking of the nature 
N As. 
o ASK, V. A. [ Sax. ] to deſire a thing; 
mand; to put a queſtion; to enquire; to 
Ire, 
PA xc, ASKAU'NCE, or AS- 
UNIT, Adv, Fr.] 2 look, herein the 
ls of each eye are turned to the corners of 
che. id; obliquely, or with a leer, and 
relle of flyneſs or diſdain; 
ER, S. the perſon who makes a re- 
| or enquiry, 
KEW, Ady, aſide, wherein the pupils 
man to one corner of the eye, and ge- 
ih beſpeaks contempt or diſdain, 
KRIG, a town in Yorkſhire, whoſe 
þ are held May 11, firſt Thurſday in June, 
woolen cloth, pewter, braſs, and milli- 
eds; Ot, 28, 29, for horned cattle, 
len cloth, and millinery ; the market is 
ved. Diſtance 242 miles from Lon- 


LANT, Adv 
WE EP Ade 1 
lenles are 


on one ſide; obliquely. 
uy, in that ſtate wherein all 
m 2 manner cloſed, the eyes 


Wd a perſon enjoys that reſt from ani- 
n called ſeep, | 


ches and roots of caſſia, pepper, cloves, Cc. othe 
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ASP 


| ASP, or A'SPIC, 8. t] a kind 
ſerpent, whoſe poiſon is 10 ons 
quick in its operation, that it kills without 
che poſſibility of a remedy, It is very ſmall, 
and thoſe who are bitten by it die by fleep 
and lethargy; , . Ft 
ASPA'LATHUS,.S. 4 plant called the 
Roſe of Jeruſalem, The wood of a prickly 
tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and 
bitter to the taſte, and anciently in much 
repute for an aſtringent, but now little uſed: 
An oil drawn from it is of an admirable 
ſcent, and comfortable to the head 
to which perfumes are not offenſive. It is 
where uſed in pomatums and liniments. 
ASPA'RAGUS, S. a.garden plant, the 
root of which is deſervedly reckoned one of 
the five openers, and is an ingredient in all 
compoſitions intended to cleanſe the viſcera, 
eſpecially where their obſtructions threatea 
the jaundice and dro *. It is likewiſe uſed 
in many diſorders breaſt, as operating 
2 and is of ſervice in moſt ſuch 
CARIES... 8 = 
A'SPECT, S. {Lat,] the face; a peculiar 
caſt of the countenance; look or appearance z. 
the front ſituation of a building, ot direction 
towards any point; In Aſtrology, the fitu- 
ation of ſtars or planets with reſpect to euch 


- 


r. | 
To ASPECT, V. A. [Lat.] to look upon 
to behold... © | 

A'SPEN, or ASP, S. [Sax.] a kind of 
poplar, whoſe leaves are ſuppoſed to be 
always trembling : uſed adjectively for things 
made out of its wood, or thoſe which reſemble 


it, with .reſpet to the trembling of its 
leaves. . ; oF 
A'SPER, Adj, t.] rough or rugged. 


Spiritus aſper, in „ an accent in 
this form [, which ſhews that the lettet 
under it is to be pronounced ſtrong, and the 
breath tu ſupply the place of an 5. 

To A'SPERATE, V. A.[Lat.] to roughen, 
or make rough. +- 

ASPERITY, S. (Lat.] unevennefs, or 
roughneſs, applied to the {urface of bodies 
and pronunciation. Morofenefs, or rough- 
neſs, applied to the behaviour or temper. 

To ASPE'RSE, V. A. [Lat.] to fay any 
thing injurious. to the character of another; 
to lande; to calumniate. | 

ASPE'KSION, S. [Lat.] che action of 
caſting water about, ſo as it may fall in ſmall 
drops, not in full ſtreams. Sprinkling, ap- 
plied in Divinity, to th: mcde of baptiim 
commonly. practiſed, oppoſed to immerſion, 
Figuratively, an unmerited calumny of ſlan- 
d 


er. | 
ASPHA'LTOS, S. a ſolid, brittle, black, 
bituminous, inflammable ſubſtance, reſemb- 
ling pitch, and chiefly found 2 on 
the ſurface of the lake 71 .or Dead 
Sea, where anciently Rood the cities of Sodom 


*E, Ady, declining; obliquely, = 


and Gomorrah, It is uſed as a ptincipal in- 
1 gredient 


—— 4 — Cn 
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488 
in the ground that engravers ſpread 
upon their plates, which: they intend to etch, 
or eat in a figure with aqua fortis. 
ASPHA'LTIC, Adj. [Gr.] bituminous, 
or pitchy. | 
ASPHODEL, S. J in Botany, the 
day lily. There are fix ſpecies; and were by 
the Antients planted near burying places to 
fupply the manes of the deceaſed with nur- 


ture. Hence we may learn the beauties of} 


Milton's lines— | 

« By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 

« In yellow meads of a 5 | 
To A'SPIRATE, V. A. [Lat.] to lay a 
great ſtreſs of voice upon any ſyHable or let- 
ter. When uſed neuterly, to be pronounced 
with ſtreſs and vehemence, or a full breath. 

 A'SPIRATED, Adj. [Lat.] pronounced 

with ſome degree of roughneſs, ftreſs, or 
vehemence of voice, or a full breath, 

ASPIRA”TION, S. [Lat.] a fighing for, 
or longing after; an ardent deſire, generally 
uſed in a ſpiritual ſenſe; Among Gramma- 
rians, it denotes the pronouncing a ſyHable 
with ſome vehemence ; as theſe words begin- 
ning with the letter ö, hear, beat, if pro- 
nounced ſyſtly would be er, cat. 

To ASPTRE, V.N. [Lat.] to endeavour 
to attain ſomething above our preſent circum- 
ſtances, rank, or power. Uſed with the 
particles to and after, : 

ASQUI'NT, Adv, [Sax.] a poſition of 
the eyes, wherein they do not both ſeem to 
look the ſame way; 2 : | 

ASS, S. [Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, a do- 
meſtic animal, remarkable for its ſluggiſnneſs, 
hardinefs, paticnce in labour, coarfeneſs of 
diet, and long liſe. Figuratively, the word 
implies a perſon of mean, abject ſpirit; baſely 
patient under provocations ; deſpicable, and 
dull, Prov. Ewery aſs thinks bimſelf worthy 
to ſtand with the king's borſes, | 

A'SSA, 8. [iz — divided into 
aſſa dull in, or benzoin, and aſa fetida] a 
gum or reſin, of a browniſh colour, a 
taſte, and a very ſtrong offenſive ſmell; from 
whence it receives both the name above- 
mentioned, and likewiſe that of devils dung. 

To ASSAF'L, V. A. [Fr.] to attack, or 
fall upon, in order to ſubdue, as an enemy. 
Figuratively, to attack with arguments. 

” ASSATLABLE, Adj. that which may be 
attacked, 

ASSAI'LANT, S. [Fr.] he who makes 
an attack, oppoſed to one who defends. 

ASSATLANT, Adj. uſing acts of violence 
againſt another; 9 
AsSSA RI, S. in Law, an offence com- 
 -Mitted in a foreſt, by pulling or grubbing up 
by the roots thoſe trees or buſhes that torm 
thickets or coverts for beaſts, 

ASSASSIN, or ASSASSINA”TOR, 8. 

Fr.] one who murders another, either for 


or by treachery. 


* 


To ASS A SSINATE, v. A. to murder 


—— — — — 


ASS 
2 treacherouſly, revengefully, . 


ASSASSINA'”TION, 8. the 48 of 
dering by treachery, or for hire, 
| ASSAULT, 5. [Fr.] in War, a . 
and furious attack of a camp, or fu 
place, with an intention to carry, o jy 
maſter of it, This has lately been 6 

| y deen fil 
coup de main, or a ſtrong and Vigorous in 
fron, In Law, a violent injury oſſei y 
man's perſon, which may be commits 
offering a blow, or a teeriſhing if 
Iren. b. i. c. 3. 2 5th Edtv. III. c. 2 
Lib. Aſſis. pl. 60. 

To ASSAU LT, V. A. in War, to 
a general and furious attack, without 
cover, on a camp, or fortified place, ini 
to carry, or become maſters of it; ty 
violence to; to attack, or invade, 

* ASSAU'LTER, S. one who uſes rid 
againſt another, 

ASSAY, S. [Fr.] examina , 
—.— a Law, 4 924 
and meaſures is the examination of thai 
the clerks of markets. | 
To ASSA'Y, V. A. [Fr.] to put 
trial; to try. 
| ASSA'YER, S. an officer of the ni 
who tries metals, in order to determine 
fineneſs, and how much they are above 
below ſtandard, , 

ASSA'YING, S. the art of ſcant 
metals, ſulphurs, mifieral ſalts, and « 
bodies, from each other, 

ASSECU'TION, S, [Lat] inC 
Law, acquirement, 

ASSE'MBLAGE, S. [Fr.] the coll 
a number of individuals together, ſe a 
form a Whole; it differs from aſſenty, 
cauſe that is uſed. of perſons, and th 
things. | 
To ASSE'MBLE, V. A. Fr.] ts 
ſeveral things together, ſo as to form a 
to bring ſeveral things together 1to' 
place, Uſed, neuterly, with the preps 
together, 

ASSE'MBLY, 8. [Fr.] a compaty 
together, either upon buſineſs or for d 
In the Military Art, it is the ſecond in 
of a drum before a march, as a fignalf 
ſoldiers to ſtrike their tents, roll the 
and ſtand to arms. Aſſamblies of tat 
are called convocations, ſynods, ng 
the annual meeting wo TY 
is called 2 General A . | 

ASSE'NT, S. 2 that act of tht! 
whereby it takes, or acknowledges, 2 
poſition to be true or falſe, In am 
ſenſe, agreement, or conſent. 

To ASSE Nr, v. N. [Lat.] to *. 
thing as true. 45 
| "To ASSERT, v. A. [Lt] t i 
thing as true; to claim a thing 35 _ 
to defend both by words and Action- 


. 


| ASSERTION, 8. the a 


as —— - 
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ASS 
e a propoſition conceived or delivered 
politive terms. Adj. poſitive 5 bRinat " 


3 
matical, 
SK Ton, 8. he who affirms any pro- 
nion as true; the author or ſupporter of 
inion. 
N » ASSE'SS, v. A, [Ital.] to rate or tax; 
\SSE' 
tom, levied * any perſon 
lity; the act of levying a fine. 
1SSE'SSOR, S. in Law, one who fits on 
bench with a judge, in order to aſſiſt him 
h advice; one — next or equal to 
ther in rank or dignity. | 
ASSETS, S. [uſ:d only in the plural. Fr.] 
goods of a perſon deceaſed, which are 
ropriated to the p1yment of his debts, 
oASSE' VER, or ASSE'VERATE, V. A. 
t] to affirm or deny a thing, not only 
h an oath, but likewiſe with impre- 
ons, execrations, or curſes, 
ASSEVERA'TION, S. [Lat] the act of 
ming a thing with great ſolemnity by an 
b or imprecation. 
ASSIDUITY, S. [Fr.] a conſtant atten- 


NT, 8. the ſum, - fine, or, 
or "oy 


igence. 

AS$SI'DUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] unwearied; 
efſant ; continue! and unremitted. 
ASSI'DUOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
to exerciſe diligence without wearineſs, 
application without intermiſſion. 
ASSIENTO, S. [Span.] a Spaniſh word, 
nuying a contract or bargain z but chiefly 
plied to the convention of contract between 
king of Spain and other powers, for fur- 
bing the Spaniſh dominions in America 
th ſlaves, The firſt afiento was made with 
French Guinea company; and, by the 
aty of Utrecht, transferred to the Engliſh, 
o were to furniſh 43co negroes annually, 
To ASSI'GN, [aſun, the i is pronounced 
e] V. A. fal to diſtribute; to allot; 
* In Law, to transfer property to 
other. , 
ASSI'GNABLE, 
ich may be determined, ſettled, fixed, or 


prked out, 


wierring property to another, Commonly 
din amours, for an appointment made for 
eng by the two parties. 

ASSICNEE,, [affine] S. [Fr.] one ap- 
inted by another to do an act, ot perform 
duſneſs in his ſtead. Commonly applied 
hoſe perſons who are entruſted with the 
at ot a bankrupt, and are by law em- 
wered to collect his debts, and make a di- 
tend of his effects to his ſeveral creditors, 
ASS'CNER, [aſsner] S. he who ſets 
t Wermines, or appoints, 

ASSIGNMENT, [(aſiument] S. is the 
WiGring, by dceg, the intereſt one has in 


or application to buſineſs 5 unwearied 


4 


1 


4 


[aſcinable) Adj. that | 


ASSIGNA'TION, s. [Fr.] the act of 


ASS 


a leaſe, or other thing, to another perſon. 
Aſfiguments may be mage of lands in fee for: 
life or years, of an annuity, rent-charge, 
judgment, ſtatute, c. 

ASSI'MILABLE, Adj. J that which 
may be converted into the ſame nature, or be 
made like another. 

To ASSi MILATE, V. A. 
vert to the ſame nature; to 
ſemblance. | 
ASSIMILA'TION, S. in Phyfics, is that 
mation by which bodies convert other bodics 
related to them, or at leaſt ſuch-as-are pre- 
pared to be converted, into their own ſubſtance. 
and nature. Thus flame multiplies itfelf 
upon oily bodies, and generates new flames; 
air upon water, and produces new air; and 
all the parts, as well fimilar 2s organical, in 
vegetables and animals, firſt attract with ſome 
election or choice, nearly the fame common, 
or not very different juices for aliment, aud 
afterwards aſſimilate or convert them into 
their own nature, 
To ASSYMULATE, v. A. ¶ Lat.] to put 
on a counterfeit appearance; to feign. g 

ASSIMULA'TION, S. [Lat.] a ccunter- 
feit, or ſpecious reſemblance. 

To ASSIST, V. A. [Fr.] to relieve; to 


help. 

ASSI'STANCE, 8. [Fr.] the act of 
helping ; help. 

ASSFSTANT, Adj. that which ſupplies 
the defects of another; that which helps. 

ASSI'STANT, S. one who helps another. 

ASSTSE, or ASSTZE, S. [Fr.] is uſcd 
ſor the court, place, or time, when and 
where the writs and proceſſes, whether civil 
or criminal, are decided by judges and jury. 
Aſſize is either general, when judges take 
their reſpective circuits, with commiſſion to 
take all aſſiae; or ſpecial, where a commiſ- 
fion is granted to particular perſons for taking 
an aſſize for one or two cauſes only. All the 
counties of England are divided into fix cir- 
cuits, and two judges are aſſigned by the 
king's commiſſion for every circuit, who now 
hold the aflizes twice a year, in every county 
(though by Magna Charta they were ſent 
but once a year) except in Middleſex, whers 
the courts of record fit, and the counties 
palatine. The term is Hkewiſe applied to 
ſignify the whole proceſs of a writ; a jury; 
a ſtatute for regulating the weight of bread; 
and the bread itſelf, as preſcribed by the 
ſtatute, 

To ASSI'ZE, V. A. to fix the price, 
weight, or ſize of a commodity. 

ASSI'ZER, or ASSFSER, S. an officer 
who has the inſpection into the weights and 
meaſures of commodities, 

ASSO'CIABLE, Adj. [Lat.] that which 
may be joined or united to ſomething elſe. 

To ASSO'CIATE, V. A. [Fr.] to join 
as a companion; to make one of a company. 
To join inſeparably, applied to ideas. | 
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t.] to con- 
ing to a re- 


| 


. 


4 
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confederate, or accomplice. 


6 
ö 


| and harmony between the ſeveral parts, 


: to cool, or leſſen, app 
- upplied to the wind; to pacify or appeaſe, 


ASS 


 ASSO'CIATED, Adj. [Lat.]confederated j' 
Joined as accomplices; making part of a 

iety, or company. 

ASSOCIATE, S. one who is joined to 
another as affiftant, companion, partner, 


ASSOCIATION, S. the act of uniting; 
union; ſociety; a contract or treaty, by 
which two or more are united together for 
their mutual aſſiſtancę, for the better carrying 
on any deſign. In Phyſics, combination, or 


union. 
To ASSOTL, [Fr.] in Law, to deliver or 
diſcharge a perſon from excommunication, 
A*SSONANCE,'S, [Fr.] reference of one 
ſound to another reſembling it. In Rhetoric 
or Poetry, it is where tlie words of a phrafe 
or verſe have nearly the ſame ſound or ter- 


mination, but make no proper rhyme; theſe | 


ere accounted vicious in Engliſh, though an 
elegance among the Romans. 
' A'SSONANT, Part. [Fr.] to range things 
in clafſes, according to their reſemblance 
with each other. 
To ASSO'R'T, V. A. [Fr.] to range in 
elaſſes. | W 
ASSORTMENT, S. [Fr.] in Trade, a 
Kock of goods, conſiſting of various pieces of 
different ſorts, In Painting, the proportion 


To ASSUA'GE, Loy ge] V. A. [Lat.] 
ied to heat; to calm, 


applied to paſſion or rage; to eaſe, applied to 
pain. In its general ſenſe, it implies the 
leſſening the violence of ſomething furious. 
Neuterly, to abate, or grow lefs. 
ASSUA*'GEMEN'T, [afftodagement] S. 
that which leſſens the violence of any thing. 
ASSUA GER, ſaffwager] S. one who pa- 
cifies rage, appeaſes anger, or leſſens pain. 
ASSUA'SIVE, [affwdſfve] Adj. [Lat.] 
that which has a great inflaence ; that which 
aſſuages, mitigates, or pacifies, 
 ASSU'ETUDE, S. [Lat.] the being ac- 
cuſtomed to a thing; cuſtom, 3 
To ASSU ME, V. A. [Lat.] to take; to 
repreſent a character; to take upon cne's 
ſelf; to arrogate; or claim what is not one's 
due, K 
ASSU MRR, S. one who claims or arro- 


gates more than is his due; an arrogant perſon. | ASTO'NISHMENT, S. a ſurpri © 


ASSU'MPSIT, [pron. wichout the p.] S. 
a voluntary or verbal promiſe, whereby a man 
takes upon him to perform or pay any thing 
—· oo EL” 

ASSU”MPTION, [pron. withont the p.] 
S. [ Lat.] the act of appropriating any thing 
to one's ſelf; the ſuppoſing a thing true, 
without any formal proof. The aſſurption of 
the Vitgin Mary ie celebrated on the 15th of 
Auguſt. In Logic, the minor, or ſecond 
propoſition in a categorical ſyllogiſm; ſome- 


4 
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| AST | 
 ASSU'MPTIVE, pron. withu b., 


Adj. that which a perſon may take, o wn: 
priate to himſelf, - In Heraldry, geen, 
are thoſe which a perſon may uſe a his on 

ASSU'RANCE, Jn ſyllables 4% a & 


beginning of this and the four follow; 


are by ſome pronounced like bu 8 
certain expectation of ſomething bad cite 
fidence ; Ye! conviction. In l 
contract by which a perſon ſubjeds bini 
make good the damages to We . 
ther in a voyage, or by ſire. See Iesv« avcy 


To ASSU RE, V. A. Fr.] to perſuey 


» | perſon of the certainty of a thing; to nel 


perfon confident, by removing the chi 
doubt or fear; to be betrothed. 
ASSU'REDLY,' Adv. in ſuch a mit 
as betrays no doubt; certainly; undoubtl 
ASSU'REDNESS, S. the ſtate of a prriy 
who is certain, or entirely free from dou 
ASSU'RER, S. [Fr.] one who ten 
the doubts of another. In Commerce; 
who indemnifies another againſt harards t 
ASSY*RIA, an ancient empire of A 
comprehending the modern provinces of d 
diſtan, Diarbee, and Irac- arabic. 
A'STERISK, S. [Gr.] a charifter if 
to render any particular paſſage in an thy 
conſpicuous, or to refer to ſome note u 
margin, or at the bottom of the page maſk 
thus [*]: when two or three are pat 
gether in a line, they denote” that ſome wat 
is to be ſupplied, or is wanting * . 
ASTE'RN, Adv. a ſex term, in the hing 
part of a ſhip; or any thing ſituated beiin 
ſhip. ; | 
A'STHMA, 8. [Or. in pron. the bs 
dropped] in Medicine, a difficulty of deut 
ing ariüng from a diſorder in the lung 4 
tended with a great uneaſineſs in the G 
phragm, or præcordia. The general indi 
of cure is bleeding, diſperſing the colin 
matter, and keeping up a conſant pup 
ration, wt, - 
ASTHMA'TIC, or ASTHMATIC 
Adj. affected or troubled with an aſtima. 
ASTO'NIED, Part, a contraction ot 
word aſtoniſhed, 
To ASTO'NISH, V. A. [Fr.] to 6 
ſurprize by the immenſity and novelty && 
object; to amaze, 


ea ſioned by an immenſe and new obj; | 
Ringuiſhed from admiration, both by the | 
gree, and the nature of the object. 
' To ASTOU'ND, v. A, Fr.] to 4 | 
to cenfound with wonder. hin 
ASTRA'DDLE, Adv. to fit on 3 * 
fo that one of our legs ſhould be on cach 
of it. See ASTRINDE. ' | 
| A'STRAGAL, S. [Or.] in a_ 
bone of the tarſus, with a conver cy 
articulated with the tibia by 4 © 


times the conſequence drawn from the major 
and minor. | 


tecture, a little round member, 


commonly called the ancle bone. In A 


the 8 


44 


AST 


bracelet, ſerving as an ornament 
and bottams of columns. » 


ring ot 
nery, 8 
ce, of which are generally three 
ch piece. 4 

*TRAL, Adj. [Lat.] that which be- 
s to, —— on, the ſtars. Aſtral 
the time which the earth takes to 
+ its revolution round. the fun, 


S 


— 
— 


S 


: cr direct path, Figuratively, wrong, 
n an crror, 
FRE A, according to the Heathen My- 
oz, was the daughter of Jupiter and 
is, and goddeſs of juſtice; in the golden 
e came from heaven to dwell on earth; 
the wickedneſs of the iron age was ſuch, 
he fled to heaven again, and was placed 
ne Lodiac, ; * 
o ASTRTCT, V. A. [Lat.] to leſſen 
diſtance between two objects z to make 
of a thing come nearer to each 
x, oppoſed to relax, Confiringe is moſt 
monly uſcd. | 
STRICCTION, S. [Lat.] the act or 
er of making the parts of a body approach 
ach other. | 
STRICTIVE, or ASTRI'CTORY, Adj. 
which has a ſtyptic, or binding quality. 
STRIDE, Adv. 2- poſture wherein the 
 zre placed at a diſtance from each other. 
g or wide, applied to the legs, oppoſed to 
„ or together, N 
„ ASIRTNGE, V. A. [Lat.] to preſs 
clcſe together; to force the parts cloſer 
ch other, 
STRINGENT, Part. [Lat.] in Me- 
Ine, that which contracts the dimenſion 
the veſſels by its roughneſs and afperity, 
| thickens the fluids z when uſed internally, 
ſed to laxative 3 when externally, oppoſed 
nyptic, 
\STROLABE, S. [Gr.] in Aſtronomy, 
em or aſſemblage of the different circles 
Ide ſphere, reſembling an armillary ſphere, 
intel by Hipparchus; but being after- 
ns altered by Ptolemy to a plane ſurface, 
a planiſphere, the word is at preſent 
ed to 2 planiſphere or ſtercographic pro- 
don ef the ſphere, upon the plane of ane of 
great circles. : 
E>IROLOGER, S8. [Lat.] one who 
tends to predict future events from the 
poted influences of the ſtars. 
ATROLO'GIC, or ASTROLO'GICAL, 
1 — cr agreeable to the principles 
rohe. : 
MTROLO'GICALLY, Ade. according 


ue principles of aſtrology, or after the 
Mer of an aſtrologer. 


the little moulding on z piece of pri 


STRAY, Adv. wandering from the 


AT 
ASTRONO'MIC, - or ASTR 

CAL, Adj. that which is founded upon the 
inciples of aftronomy. Aſtronomical place 
of a ſtar, is its longitude, or place in the 
ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning of 
Aries, - according to the natural order of 

* | 


ASTRO'NOMY, S. [Gr.] a ſcience 
which teaches the knowledge of the celeſtial, 


bodies, their magnitudes, motions, diſtances, 
periods, eclipſes, and order, the conjunction 
and oppoſition of the planets, and any other 
of their mutual aſpects, with the time When 
any of them did or will happen. Aftronomy 
is divided into the ancient and modern. An- 
cient Aſtronomy is ſuch as the art ſtood under 
Ptolemy and his followers, who ſuppoſed the 
earth quieſcent in the center, and that all the 
heavenly bodies performed their revolutions 
round it. The modern, or new Aſtronomy, 
is that which has been cultivated fince the 
time of Copernicus, who revived 

and Phylolaus's opinion of the motion of the 
earth, and laid the foundation of the true 
ſolar ſyſtem. In Painting, Aſtronomy is re- 
preſented like a woman, with a filver creſcent 
on her forehead, an azure mantle and 2 
watchet ſcarf, beſprinkled with golden ſtars. 

A'STRO-THEO'LOGY, S. [Lat.] the 
proofs of a Deity drawn from an ical 
view of the heavens. | 

A'STWICK, a village in the W. Riding 
of Yorkſhire, five miles N. W. of Settle, 
with one fair on the Thurſday before Whit- 
ſuntide for horned cattle. 

ASU'NDER, Adv, at a diflance from each 
other; apart, or ſeparate ; dilloluticn of the 
union of two or more bodies. 

ASY'LUM, S. a ſanctuary, or place of 
refuge, which ſheltered a criminal, and ſe- 
cured him trom falling into the hands of any 
otficer-of juſtice. 

ASY'MMETRY, S. [Gr.] a defect of 
proportion, harmony, or correſpondence ' be- 
tween the parts of a thing. In Mathematica 
the incommenſurability of two quantities, 
when they have no common meaſure. 

ASY'MPTOTES, S. { Gr. ] are right lines 
which approach nearer and nearer to ſome 
curve; but which would never meet. 

ASY'NDETON, S. [Gr.] a figure in 
Grammar, when a conjunction copulative is 
omitted, ; 

AT, Prep. [Sax.] before a place, it ſig- 


times, in it, Before a word implying time, it 
denotes the very inſtant in which a thing 
was, or will be, done; and ſometimes is put 
without the word time in the ſame ſenſe. 
Uſed inſtead of <virb, it implies cauſe, or on 


I; , 
—_ future events from the aſpects, 
s and influences of the ſtars. 


les hin 


®TROLOGY, S. [Gr.] the art of 


account of. “ At this news he dies.“ Shakeſp. 
Before an adjective of the — degree, 
it implies manner, or perfection. Before a 


A, - g 2 
WIN NOMER, S. Gr.] a perſon who] ſubſtantive, it ſometimes denotes a particular 
ſelf to the Rudy of aſtronomy. 


circumſtance, and gives it an adverbial mean- 


ing. | 


nifies ſometimes, cloſe to; and at other 


— E — 2 — — 2 — 


ATM 
Jag 5 tis, 4 eaſe, f. 4. eaſy 


implies defgn, . 
in or yment. 
6 She knew what he would be at.” Hud, 
Uſed with command, it implies ſudject. 
4 Thou art leaſt at my 2 
Sometimes at Gignifies from ; as, „Endeavour 
to deſerve ſomething ar our hands.“ Pope. eſt 
Mt, joined with all, implies, in any reſpect, 


degree or manner. Moſt women have no 
cters at all.” P | 
ATE, the preter of Ea r. 


ATHANOR, S. a digeſting furnace to 
keep heat for ſome time. 
A'THEISM, S. [Fr.] the opinion of thoſe 


who deny the exiſtence and being of a God, |of 


the creator and preſerver of the world. 

ATHEIST, S. [Gr.] one who denies the 
exiſtence of a Cod, the creator and preſerver 
of all things. Uſed adjectively, it implies 
ſomething that partakes of the principles of 
an atheiſt, 

ATHEI'STICAL, Adj. impious; or 

ble to the principles o an atheiſt. 

ATHEI'STICALLY, Adv. after the man- 
ner of an atheiſt, 

A*'THEOUS, Adj. [Gr.] oppoſite, or con- 
trary to the belief of a Dei z atheiſtical. 

ATHERO MA, S. [Gr.] a tumour, or 
wen, which neither yields to the touch, diſ⸗- 
colours the kin, or cauſes pain. 

A'THERSTONE, a market- town i in War- 
wickſhire, diſtant from London 84 computed, 
and 103 meaſured miles. The fairs are held 
April 7, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; July 18, 
for a holyday fair only; September 19, for 
horſes, cows, and conſiderable for cheeſe ; and 
December 45 for horſes, and fat horned cattle 
the market is on Tueſday. It is indifferently 
large and well built, 

ATHIRST, Adv. wanting drink, or adry. 

 ATHLETA£, S. [Gr.] perſons of ſtrength 
and activity, exerciſed for the public games 
of Greece and Rome, and exhibiting their 
ſkill in ſuch exploits as required bodily 
ſtrength. 

ATHLE'TIC, Adj. [Lat.] ſtrong, vigo- 
rous, and active of body; robuſt. 

ATHWA'RT, Prep. tranſverſe ; acroſs, 
Through. Uſed adverbially, it implies, in a 
manner vexatious and perplexing ; wrong. 

ATTLT, Adv. like one making a thruſt, 

ATLANTIC, S. | from Atlas] in Ge- 
ography, that part of the ocean which lies 
between Africa and America. 

ATLAS, 8. [Lat.] a collection of maps, 
generally folio, in allufion to the fable of 
Atlas's bearing the world on his ſhoulders, 
In Anatomy, the firſt vertebra of the neck, 
which lies next to, and ſupports the head, In 
Architecture, thoſe ſtatues, or half-ftatues, of 
men, uſed inſtead of columns or pilafters to 
ſupport any member of architecture, ſuch as a 
3 Sc. They are likewiſe named Tela- 


"ATMOSPHERE, S. [Gr.] air, In Phy- 


Dryd. both annual and diurnal : 


der to their being incorruptible, Then 


ATR 


———— 
is covered to a certain heigh „ ne 
wards its center, and on i ne 
along with it, and partakes of all its ng 
ſome conũm 
e to that part of the air which h 
the earth, receives its vapours and 
tions, and refracts the ra of light, br 
weight is 14831, 30h, le | 
171 „and its height, according to De ul 
6 leagues, or 48 miles. Sce Al. 
ATMOSPHE'RICAL, Adj that wh 
belongs to the atmoſphere, 
ATOM, S. [Lat.] ſuch a fmall x 
matter as cannot be phyſically Gin 
Atoms are not accounted i on aco 
of their want of extenſion ; but on accous 
their ſolidity, hardneſs, and impenetlil 
which leave no vacancy for the aum 
foreign force to ſeparate and di ſunite th 
and conſequently exclude a diviſion, 
it is neceſſary they ſhould aggro 


aſcribed gravity to Atoms, arid conſul 
endued with motion; and obſerving, tht 
falling perpendicularly could not join cu 
them together, they added a fortuitos 
tion ſide-ways, and provided them with am 
hooked parts, to enable them the better u 
together ; whence, from a caſual junk 
theſe hooked atoms, they app be 
verſe to have been formed, 

ATO'MICAL, Adj, confiſting of « 
lating to, atoms, 

A TOMIST, 8. 008 who profeſſa 
Corpuſcular — 

To ATO'NE V. K. to agree, ar x 
A to make 10 for; 1 

; to expiate; to make a recen 

ATO'NEMENT, S. reconciliation, 
ment, concord; the "> two peri 
variance with each other 

A'TONY, S. in Medicine, want of 


per tenſion, or tone, in the ſolid of f 
ATOP, Adv. on the higheſt pat 


thing. 

ATRABILA'RIOUS, Adj. [Lat 
which affects with a diſorder flowing fm 
black aduſt ſtate of the blood; n | 
choly. | 
AR ABILA'RIOUSNESS, 8. that 
lity which cauſes a perſon to be deemed! 
lanchclic, 

ATRAME'NTAL, Adj, [I. | 
which blackens, or has — q 

ATRAME'NTOUS, Adj. __ 
ing the quality of ink. 

5 ETRO'CIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] that 
argues a great, if not the higheſt, = 
wickedneſs in the committer; tha 5 
extremely, enormouſly, * 

ATRO'CIOUSNESS,S. hr | 


argues a perſon to be ex 


and enormoully cr W 


ATT 


RO/CITY, 8. that which 
of enormity of a 228 
ject of horror. f 

PHY, 5. in Phyfic, an univerſal 
pption, proceeding from the whole ha- 
the body, without any diſtemper of the 
of other entrail, or any remarkable 
See ConSuMPT ION. 

20POS, in Heathen Mythology, one 
three fatal ſiſters, that cut the thread, 
it 2 period to the life of man. 

> ATTACH, v. A. [Fr.] in Law, to 
either on a perſon or his goods; to have 
fe&ion, deſire, or inclination towards a 


A'CHMENT, S. [Fr.] in Law, is 
king, ſecuring, or detaining a perſon or 
dy virtue of a writ or precept. It differs 
in arreſt in this, that an arreſt lies onl 
the body, whereas an attachment 1s of. 
zinſt the goods only, and ſometimes a+ 
both body and goods, An arreft, like- 
ſues. out of an infericr court by pre- 
only, but an attachment out of a higher 
, either by precept or writ, By the 
m of London, and ſeveral other places, 
un can attach money or goods in the 
þ of a ſtranger, to ſatisfy himſelf. Arrach- 
allo ſignifies the love, zea!, affection, 
man has for another's intereſt or welfare. 
on, Attachment is ſtrong z Paſſion is vic- 
Devotion has no reſerve. The firſt unites 
þ what we love; the ſecond, to what we 
after; and the third makes us ſubmit to 
will of thoſe we are defirous of ſerving, 
ATTACK, v. A. [Fr.] in War, an 
{ or attempt made upon a perſon, or a 
in order to conquer or {i them. 
pretively, to ſet upon, invade, or treat any 
« an enemy, either by actions or words. 
TTACK, S. [Fr.] in Wat, an attempt 
onquer a body of troops, or maſter a forti- 
place, A falſe attack is that which is 
| only to divert the attention of the ene- 
z and to conceal that of the main one. 
deln, any hoſtile attempt, whether it 
in actions or words, 
Track ER, S. the perſon who makes 
mempt on a body of ſoldiers or a forti- 
Place, in order to ſubdue or conquer them ; 
= vho uſes ancther with violence. 
0 ATTAIN, v. A. [Fr.] to make 
on dy labour or mental application; 
1 to reach; to arrive at, 
ATTAINABLE, Adj. that which may 
. ned, acquired, or procured, 
i, AINABLENESS, S. the quality 
mar. thing poflible to be attained, 
* VER, S. Fr.] is when a per- 
—— felony or treaſon, and judg- 
bailed upon him. The children of 


Att 


2 0'CIOUSLY, Adv. in an #trocious of being heirs to him, or to any other anceſtor j 


and if he was noble before, his poſterity are 
thereby degraded, and made baſe ; nor can this 
N taken away, but by an 

act of parliament, or by reverſing the judg- 

ment by a writ of error. A man is attainted 
two ways, either « hy am or proceſs, 
By appearance, is ei by battle or combat 
(as in former times); or by confeflion, or by 
verdict, according to modern ice, A.- 
taindey by proceſs, or, as it is called, b 

is where a party flien, or does not appear, 
being three times called in the county 

and at laſt wen his e 


guilty, 

ATTAINMENT, S. that which a perſon 
makes his own by labour or mental applica- 
tion; the act or power of attaining, 

To ATTAFNT, V. A. [Fr.] to 
ſentence againſt a perſon, either for felony, or 
treaſon, whereby he forfeits all his lands org 
hereditaments, his blood is corrupted, and hi 
children rendered baſe. Figuratively, to d. 
baſe, corrupt, or make infamous. *h 

ATTAPFNT, 8. in Law, is a writ whit a 
lies againſt a jury for giving a falſe verdict ii if 
court of record, in a real or perſonal atiogaſe, 
the debt or damages exceed 406. In ſuch ou 
the ancient Law was, that the Jurors 
ſhould be ploughed up, their houſes 
down, their woods grubbed up, and thei reh 
and tenements forfeited to the king: But. mall 
_ who brought the Artaint be caſt, B 2 


and ranſomed at the king plea- 
ſure. But by ſtatute the ſeverity of the com- 
mon Law is mitigated; where a y Jury is 
attainted, and a pecuniary mulct A Fi- 
guratively, a blot or ſtain, in aHufion to the 
conſequences of an attainder. 

ATTA'INTURE, S. See ATTAINDFR, 

To ATTE'MPER, V. A. [Lat.] to ſof- 
ten, applied to rigour; to render ſupportable, 
applied to heat; to leſſen any quality by the 
mixture or addition of another. Figuratively, 
to ſuit, adapt, or fit, in alluſion to the temper- 
ing metals, 

To ATTE'MPERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
render agreeable to; to make ſuitable to. 

To ATTE'MPT, V. A. [Fr.] to maks 
atrial; to try, of endeavouf. Sometimes 
uſed inſtead of tempt. 

ATTEMPT, S. an undertaking; a trial 
to do a thing; ſometimes applied to the attacks 
of an enemy, 

ATTE'MPTER, S. the perfon who makes 
an endeavour ; who tries, tempts, or attempts. 

To ATTEND, V. A. [Fr.] to fix the 
mind to an object, when applied to ſpecula- 
tion; to liſten; to wait upon; to accom- 
pany ; to follow; to expect; to ſtay for; to 
lay wait for. Uſed neuterly, it implies to 
yield attention; to ſtay, or delay. | 

ATTENDANCE, S. [Fr.] the at of 
waiting upon as a ſervant ; cez the per- 


Kaan are thereby rendered incapable! 


fon in waiting; a 
ATTEN P- 
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2 AT 'NDANT, Adj, Cr. ] waiting 
£ ene 


. 


7 


TT 


on 
the idea of 


" ATTE'NDANT, S. one who accompanies 
another; a ſervant, or dependant of a noble- 


man; one who depends on another as a ſuitor z 
that which is inſeparably united, as a concorai- 
tant or conſequent. 2 

_ ATTE'NDER, S. See ATTzNDANT. 
 ATTE'NT, Adj. [Lat.] 


* 


liſtening to, or 
Nees the mind to the conſideration of any 
object ; intent, | | 


ATTENTION, 8. [Fr.] in Logic, an 


operation of the mind which fixes it to any 
particular object, and engages it to conſider it 


in ſuch a manner as to acquire a diſtin idea 
thereof, abſorbing, as it were, all other ideas 
which offer themſelves to the mind. Applied 


to the hearing, it ſignifies the ſtretching the 


drum in ſuch a manner, as to make it ſuſ- 


, ceptible of the weakeſt impulſe of air, or the 


oweſt ſound, 

: ATTENTIVE, Adj. [Lat.] the apply- 
the mind or car to one ular object. 

- ATTE'NTIVELY, Adv. in fuch a man- 


ot as to conſider, or liſten. to one particular 


object. | 
\ ATTENTIVENESS, s. that quality of 
whercin a perſon conſiders, or liſtens to a 


particular object, with a total diſregard of all 


ATTENUANT, Part. and Adj. [Lat.] 
that which makes thin or dilutes. Uſed ſub- 
flanti dely, in Medicine, for thoſe medicines 
that reſolve the viſcoſity of the humours in 
the human body, in order to promote their 
crrculat.on, and diſcharge all noxious and ex- 
crementitious matter, | 

To ATTE'NUATE, v. A. to liquiſy or 
make thin. 

ATTENUA'TION,. S. [Fr.] in Phyſics, 
applied to fluids, it is the act of rendering 
them more liquid and thinner than they were 
before ; the effect of attenuating medicines, or 
certain efforts which nature itſelf makes to 
deftroy the force of diſorders. In a general 
ſenſe, it implies the breaking or deſtroying the 
coheſion of the particles of any thing, and in- 
creafing their ſurface. 

To ATTE'ST, V, A, [Lat.] to give a 
proof of the truth of a thing by evidence or 
wriung. 

ATTESTA'TION, 8. [Lat.] evi- 
dence, or proof of the truth of any fact, 
either by word or writing, 

ATTIC, Adj. [Lat.] in Architecture, a 
kind of building cr ſhorter tory over another, 
wherein no root is to be ſeen, which is gene- 
rally decorated with an order peculiar to itſelf, 
compoled of the other five, but ſhould reſemble 
that moſt which is under it; the breadth of 
its pilafter ſhould be equal to that underneath 
it, and juſt half its height, In Literature, 
it implies a brilliant kind of wit, and an in- 
erpreſſible elegance of fiyle peculiar to the 


ATT 


1 of Attica, Thus Attic fa 
ogy, is a delicate, poignant ſort of wits 
mour, peculiar to the Athenian write 
Attic wvitneſs means one that cannc by 
_ 4 order is a ſmall order ti 
a large one, by. way of crowning; ert 
the building, Arte of roof 3 ai 


rapet to a terras, platform, or the like: } 
continued is that which encompalles the 
circumference of a ing Without ins 


tion, following all the returns of « 
vilions, Cc. Attic 125 peculiar 

baſe uſed by the ancient Architech þ 
Ionic order, and by Palladio and ſome d 
in the Doric. This is the moſt beau 
all baſes; and was ufed by, Sir Cin 
Wren in building St. Paul's Church, l 

To ATTFRE, V. A. [Fr.] w 
cloaths or drefs; Figuratively, to call 
or adorn; 1 | 
embelliſh a perſon. Among ſportina,l 
Attire of a ſtag conſiſts of the bur, peark, 
gutters, antler; ſur-antler, royal, ſua 
and crotches z of a buck, of the bur, k 
brow-antler, advancer, palm, and ipeller, | 
Botany, the third part of a diviſion of ag 
including its generative parts; and di 
ſemi - form and florid. | 

ATTTRER, S. one who attires c 
another, 

A'TTITUDE, 8. [Fr.] in Paint 
Sculpture, the poſture of a ſtatue, wiet 
it exprefſes ſome action, or paſhon d 
mind. Applied likewiſe to the Gage, to 
the poſture of an actor to expteſs the lentin 
of the poet. 

A'TTLEBOROUGH, LA 
in Norfolk, diſtant from London 80 0 
puted, and about 93 + meaſured miles, 
fairs are held April 11; Holy Thuriayji 
Auguſt 15, for cattle and toys; the malta 
on Thurſday, + x79 

ATTO'LLENT, Adj. [Lat.] thats 
raiſes or lifts up. In Anatomy, epa 
thoſe muſcles which raiſe the parts they 
long to. : 

ATTO*RNEY, S. [Law Lat.] 2 fe 
appointed by another io do ſomething u 
ſtead. Artorncy at Law is one tet 
proſecute, or defend a ſuit at Lax. la 
Civil Law they are called Prod. 4 
nies, by a late order of all the Judges, J 
be admitted of ſome of the 1nns of C | 
Chancery (except houſe-keepers 1 _ 
and Weſtminſter, &c.) and no Ai, 

ut himſelf ont of that ſociety into my 
is admitted, till he is admitted to 1 * 
ſociety, and delivers a certificate there; © 


all Attornies are to be in Commer * 
times ordered by the ſocicty to arp j 
belong, otherwiſe ſhall be put out c b. 
of the Attornies. Atrorney-G "wa 
officer, created by letters patent, © © 
informations, proſecute for 


- = 
& » 


Is = 


the cr0v3 1 


ATT 


5 ü guſes, and file bills in the Exchequer 
f iy thing concerning the king, in inheri- 
vnn A ts. To him come warrants for 
dit bþ jag out all patents, grants, pardons, &. 
ra ſalary from the crown is 10001, per 
or th : 

19 > ATTO'RNEY, v. A. to perform or 
F o NMENTorATTO'URNMENT, 
it nts r.] in Law, the agreement of a tenant 
oft life to the transferring of property to 
41 ber. f | 
X > ATTRA' „v. A. [Lat.] to draw 
4 & itſelf; to allure or invite. | 
cat TTRA'CT, S. that which has the power 
ink Iluring, engaging the affection, or attract- 
„ U 

n TTRA'CTICAL, Adj. that which hath 


r of drawing ſomething towards it. 
TTRA'CTION, S. [Fr.] in Mechanics, 


) alt aft of a moving power, by which a thing 
ume; may be moved is brought nearer, or 
th n towards it, In the Newtonian ſyſtem 
wy m indefinite principle, not implying a 


cular manner nor phyſical cauſe of 
on, but only a tendency of approaching, 
ther it proceed from any external cauſe, or 
nherent in bodies themſelves, excluding 
idea of impulſe from its conſideration. 
> divided into the attraction of gravity, 
the attraction of coheſion. The attraction 
yavity, called the centripetal force by 
hematirians, is that by which all bodies 
| towards the center, or act on each other 
diftance ; from hence proceed almoſt all 
motions and changes in the ſyſtem it 
by this principle that light badies aſcend, 
| projeQtites are regulated in their courſes, 


bo A vapours aſcend, and the rain falls; the 
2 es roll, the air preſſes, and the fea is ſwell- 
1 or decreaſed by the viciſſitude of its flux 


I reflux, The attracrion of coh<fion is that 
ich unites the inſenſible particles of bodies 
ker into their different maſſes, and cauſes 
roundneſs we ſee in drops of water or 
&flver, Figuratively, the powerof alluring, 
ang, or engaging the affections of a perſon. 
vox. Attrations may be ſaid to engage 
3 Sluroments to entice us; charms to ſeduce 
The heart of man can ſcarce ſtand againſt 
 ditraftiors of a pretty woman; it is with 
kculty he can defend himſelf againſt the 
remerts of a coguette;z but to reſiſt the 


_ouf! ou "a 
Lo - 4 a ſweet-tempered beauty is im- 
iy MTRA'CTIVE, Adj. Fr.] that which 


4 * power of drawing another to itſelf; 
"% luring, engaging, applied to perſonal 


4 | ms, 

* PIIRACTIVE, 8. that which can draw 
herd Abt the affections; diftering from allure- 
wo "i that is uſed in a bad ſenſe, but at- 
me e benetally in a good one. In Phyſic, 


Mere: 101 1 
are medicines externally applicd, 


AVA 


the pores, mixing with, and rarefying all ob- 
ſtructed matter, ſo as to fit it for diſcharge, 


[upon laying open the part. Theſe are what 


þ 


den waraith and activity penetrate 


we cal 
digeſter. | 

ATTRA'CTIVELY, Adv. in the manner 
of a thing, or perſon, which draws or allures 
ſomething. 


ATTRA'CTIVENESS, S. the 


drawers, ripeners, maturants, and 


ATTRACTOR, S. that which draws to- 
wards itſelf, | n 

ATTRA HEN T, Part. [Lat.] that whick 
has the quality of drawing towards itſelf, . 

ATTRTBU TABLE, Adj. that which may 
be affirmed as belonging to a thing; that 
— may be aſcribed or imputed to a thing 
or perſon. COT 

To ATTRIBUTE, v. A. Flac] to affirm. 
as belonging to a thing; to aſcribe as a pro- 
perty; to impute, or charge, apphed to a cauſe, 

AT TRIBUTE, 8. (F r.] the thing attri- 
buted to another; quality adherent. In 2 
general ſenſe, it is that which agrees with 
ſome perſon or thing; or a quality deter- 
mining ſomething to be after a certain man- 
ner. Thus underſtanding is an attribute of 
mind, and extenſion an attribute of body. 
That attribute which the mind conceives as 
the foundation of all the reſt, is called its eſſen- 
tial attribute; thus, extenſion is by ſome, and 
ſolidity by others, eſteemed the eſſential attri- 
butegof body ot matter. Attributes in Divinity, are 
the Geral qualities or perfections of the divine 
nature, and ſuch -as can be applied to God 
only ; under which is included all that we can 
imagine to go to make up a perfect being, 
ſuch as infinite goodneſs, power, juſtice, &c. 
The Heathens appropriated a particular deity 
to each attribute; his power they called by 
the name of Jupiter; his wiſdom, Apollo; his 
will, Fate; his wrath, Juno, &c. In Painting 
and Statuary, Attribute is ſome diſtinguiſhing 
addition to the principal figure; as the club 
to Hercules, the peacock to Juno, the eagle to 
Jupiter, &c. f : 

ATTRIBU”TION, S. ſomething aſcribed; 
character or reputation. | 

' ATTRITE, Adj. [Lat.] worn off by rub- 
bing two bodies together, 

ATTRTTENESS, S. quality produced by 
the rubbing of two bodies together, ſo as to 
wear off ſome of their ſurfaces; the being 
worn. 

ATTRI'TION, S. [Fr.] the action of 
rubbing two bodies together, ſo as to wear 
away or rub off ſome particles on their ſur- 
faces. 

To ATTU NE, V. A. to put an inſtru- 
ment into tune; to make the voice or any 
inſtruments accord together, and ſound the ſame 
notes, or key. : 

To AVAYL, V. A. [Fr.] to turn to one's 
own uſe, benefit, profit, or advantage; to 
promote or procure; tu be of uſe, or advantage. 
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quality by _ 


which a thing attracts, or allures. vw 
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AUD 


_ AVATLABLE, Adi. applied to means, it] pride and ſelſ-ſuflici RI | 
— — . gre" ents in ovecbeuin | 


Ggnifies their ſuitableneis or eflicacy to obtain 
the end; powerful, or proper. 
©, AVA'NT-GUARD, S. [Fr.] in War, the 
firſt line or diviſion of an army in battle 
array; or that/part which is ſeen by the ene- 
my, and marches firſt againſt him, 
_ A'VARICE,S. Fr.] in Morality, an im- 
moderate love and defire after riches, attended 
with extreme diffidence of future events, ex- 
ceſſive precautions againſt the inſtability of 
fortune, making a 7 rob himſelf of the 
neceſſary comforts of life, for fear of diminiſh- 
his riches, 
- AVARICIOUS, Adj. that which partakes 
of the nature of avarice. 
- AVARTCIOUSNESS, ”S. that quality 


which inclines a perſon to deſire riches immo- 


derately, to make no uſe of them when poſ- 
ſeſſed of them, for fear of diminiſhing them, 
and denominates him an avaricicus perſon, 

. AVA'ST,Adv.[ Belg. ] Sea-term hold; ſtop. 

AVAU'NT, Interj. fFs.] a word implying 
deteſtation or abhorzence ; fignifying begone! 
out of my fight ! 

. AU'BURNE, Adj. brows; tan-coloured. 

AU'CTION, S. [Fr.] a method of ſale 
wherein goods are ſold to the higheſt bidder. 
Likewiſe, all the things to be diſpoſed of at 
ſuch a ſale. - 

AUCTIONE'ER, S. the manager of an 
auction. 

AUD A clous, Adj. [F F. a term relative 
to the nature of an action; the diſpoſition of 
mind of one who undertakes it; and the 
manner in which it is executed. With re- 

ct to the nature of the action, it implies 

mething difficult, and attended with many 
obſtacles; that the perſon is of ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition of mind as not to matter what diffi- 
culties he encounters; and that he ſhews a 
great deal of impudence in rendering his at- 
tempt effectual; ſo that the word 1s properly 
applied in a bad ſenſe only. 

AUDA'CIOUSLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 
ner as beſpeaks a daring impudences 
- AUDA'CIOUSNESS, S. that quality 
which argues a diſpofition of mind that will 
induce a perſon to undertake any action, let 
the difficulties be what they will. Always 
uſed in a bad ſenſe, and inchuding the ſecond- 
ary idea of impudence. 

AUDA'CITY, S. [Lat.] a diſpoſition of 
mind which makes i perſon capable of under- 
taking any difficult action, and frees him 
from thoſe apprehenſions which might render 
him inactive, or unfit for the offices of ſociety. 
SYNnontm. There is a commendable boldneſs 
that proceeds from a ſelf conſciouſneſs of 
worth, but the boldneſs which is here meant 
ſprings from ignorance; is brazen and pre- 
ſuming. Audacity is a greater degrec of bold- 
neſs, ſuch as is ſteeled againſt reproof. Im- 
pudence conſiſts in being an utter ſtranger to 
all kind of modeſty, Effrontery proceeds from 


— —— — 
— — — 2 
— — I 
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AUDIBLE, Adj. Lat. J that ue 
3 88 ; 1 which — —— 
22 BLV, Adv. in ſuch a Manner ay 

AU'DIBLENESS, S. that whi 
a thing the object of hearing, mo 

AUDIENCE, S. [Fr.] that ata 
which is given to a n while he is feds 
ing. In a court ſenſe, the admiſſion of & 
baſſadors or public miniſters to 2 king 
order to deliver the credentials of their by 
reigns, and to open the intentions for wil 
they are ſent, In Hiſtory, the trivins 
courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed by the Spaun 
in America, Perſons aſſembled in ow 
hear a public ſpeaker. Audience Court, 100 
belonging to the Archbiſhop of Cantthy 
wherein differences upon elections, conſe 
tions, inſtitutions, marriages, &c, are heal 
of equal authority with the Court of Au 

AU'DIT, S. in Law, the heain 
examining the accounts of a perſon concen 
in the receipt of money, by perſons pul 
appointed for that purpoſe, 

To AU DIT, V. A. [Lat.] to eri 
account. 
| AUDITOR, s. [Lat.] one who tea 
one who is preſent When any thing is 
vered in public; one who examines and j 
either public or private accounts, 

AUDITORY, Adj. [Lat.] that wx 
conduces to hearing, In Anatomy, the 
tory nerves are a pair of nerves arilng 
the medulla oblongata, and diftribute, ! 
one to the ear, the ſoft and ſpongy put 
which-is the immediate cauſe of hearing; 
the other to the eye, &c. 

AUDITORY, S. [Lat.] a pla 
perſons aſſemble to hear any diſcourſe; 1s 
lection of perſons ſo aſſembled. * 

AU'DLEY-END, a town in Eſſer; 5 
is Aug. 5, for cheeſe, Diſt. 48 m. from las 

AVE MARV, S. a prayer uſed 8 
Romiſh church, which begins wit 
words, and implores her interceſſion. | 

To AVE'NGE, v. A. {Fr.] v pul 
proportion to the enormity of crimes; 110 
tinguiſhed from revenge, becauſe that 5a 
uſed in a bad, but this in a good ſenſe. | 

AVE'NGEMENT, 8. the act of put 
for crimes. 1 

AVE NG ER, S. one who inflis f 
ment for crimes. 

A'VENTURE, S. in Law-books, 2 
chance, cauſing a man's death without 

AVENUE, S. [Fr.] a paſſage PP 
In Gardening, a walk of trees lin 
houſe. In Perſpective, it is a paſſage, 
is narrower at the end than at the by” 
in order to make it appear the übt 
ſtraight, when viewed from the nate 
In Fortification, the opening ! 


communications between, a fort and — 


— — — — — — 


AUG 


v. A, Fr.] ts affirm or aſſert a 
— — ſitiveneſs. 
VRACx, S. [Law Lat.] in Lau, 
doe or ſervice which a tenant owed his 
4 by his beaſt ot carriage. In Sea — — 
ce, the accidents or misfortunes which 
pen to a ſhip or cargo, divided into ſimple, 
on, and ſmall; an allowance 
ze or common, 2 7 N 
*n the maſter for his care of the goods, 
ove the freight, 
dt in Law, the eſtabliſh- 
at of a thing by evidence; an offer to make 
od an exception pleaded in abatement of 
e plaintiff's action, and an actual doing it. 
AVERSA'TION, S. [Lat.] a term alluding 
ne motion of a perſon who deteſts any 
ing, which is that of turning ca from it, 
AVERSE, Adj. [Lat.] hoſtile, or angry 
ith ; unwilling, abhorring. 
AVE'RSELY, Adv. in a manner which 
deus great unwillingneſs, Backwards, op- 
ped to forwards, | 
AVE RSENESS, S. difficulty to be per- 
jaded; unwillingneſs; backwardneſs. 
AVE RSION, S. [Fr.] diſlike, arifing from 
2 dilagreeableneſs of an object; the cauſe 
diſlike, 
To AVERT, V. A. [Lat,] to turn aſide, 
keep off, 
AUF, S. [Belg.] a perſon void of diſcre- 
on, or common ſenſe ; a fool. 
AU'GER, S. [Belg.] in Mechanics, an 
trument uſed by carpenters and coopers to 
re holes with; conſiſting of a handle and bit. 
AUGHT, Pron, [Sx] any thing ; applied 
dthe extent of a perſon's knowledge, as far as. 
To AUCMENT, V. A. [F 8 encreaſe 
e value or dimenſion of a thing by the 
dition of ſomething elſe, SyNonIim. Our 
mbition avgments with our fortune; and we 
re no ſooner in poſſeſſion of one hundred 
— than we are are eager to add to it 
nother. 
A ME NT, S. [Fr.] increaſe, applied 
er of a body, or the progreſs of 
ele, 
AUCMENTA'TION, S. increaſe, en- 
xement, improvement, Alſo a court ſo 
led, erected 27 Hen. VIII. when by the 
rreſſion of the monaſteries, the xevenue of 
pe crown Was augmented; and the office till 
Mains, in which are many curious records, 
ae the court has been long fince diſſolved. 
q Heraldry, the additional charges to a coat 
amour, frequently given as particular 
aks of honour, and generally borne either 
= efcutcheon or a canton; as have al! 
 *nets of England, who have borne the 
= the province of Ulfter in Ireland. 
VER, S. [Lat.] in Ancient Hiſtory, 
. + rerdended to foretel the ſucceſsof 
i. king by the flight of birds, or 
Met in which the poultry eat their food, 
N. V. N. to foretel; to gueſs 


4 


| 
| 


AUN 


To AU'GURATE, v. N. ¶ Lat.] to predict 

by ſigns, after the manner of an augur. « 
AUGURA'TION, S. che practice 

determining future events in the manner 


augurs. 
AUGU'RIJAL, Adj. according to the prin- 


ciples of an augur. 
— in Antiquity, a ſpecies 
future 


AU'GURY,S. 
of divination, or the art of foretelling 


| events, and diſtinguiſhed into five ſorts, namely, 


augury from the heavens ; from birds; from 
chickens; from quadrupeds; and from porten- 
tous events, Of this kind are alſo the more 
modern magic, aſtrology, palmiſtry, &c. which, 


[through formerly very much practiſed, are 


now juſtly exploded as inconſiſtent with reaſon 
and true philoſopby. 

AUGU'ST, Adj. [Lat.] that which may 
claim reverence on account of its dignity ar 
rank, or expect awe from its appearance, 

AUGUST, S. [from Auguſtus] fince the 
alteration of the ſtile, the eighth month of 
the year, called by the Romans Sexti/ir, or 
the fixth month from March; but named 
Auguſt from Auguſtus Cæſar. It was repre- 
ſented by the ancients under the figure of a 
young man with a fair countenance, crowned 
with a garland of wheat, a baſket of fruit on 
his arm, a fickle in his hand, and bearing s 
victim, REP 

AUGU'STINES, S. a religious order in 
the church of Rome, who follow the rule of 
St. Auguſtin, preſcribed them by pope Alexan- 
der IV. Among other things, this rule en» 
joins to have all things in common, to receive 
nothing without the leave of the ſuperior; and 
ſeveral other precepts relating to charity, 
modeſty, and chaſtity, There are likewiſs 
nuns of this order. The Auguſtines are cleath- 
ed in black, and at Paris are known under the 
name of the religious of St, Genevieve, that 
abbey being the chief of the order, 

AUGU'STNESS, S. that quality which 
renders a perſon an object of reyerence, awe, 


and homage. 
a placę incloſed for 


A'VIARY, S. — 
keeping a collection of birds. Figuratively, 


the collection of birds kept in ſuch a place. 
AVTDITY, S. e greedineſs, eager- 
neſs, an inſatiable love of money. 
AVT'SO, S. [Ital.] in Commerce, notice 
or information given by letter. 
AU'KWARD, Adj. See AWX WARP. 
AU'LCESTER, a town in Warwickſkire, 


{diſtant from London 72 computed, and 102 


meaſured miles. Its fairs are on Tueſday before 
April 5, May 18, and October 7, for cheeſe 
and horſes; the market is on Tueſday, 

AU'LIC, Adj, [Lat] belonging to the 
court, In Hiſtory, applied to the higheſt 
court of the empire of Germany, originally 
inſtituted to determine the diſputes hetween 
the emperor and his ſubjects. 

AUNT, [nt] S. [Fr. } a female relation, wha 


is a ſiſter either to a perſon's father or mother, 
M 2 Tg 


AUR 


To AVOCATE, v. A. [Lat.] to call a 
| perſon from 
, AVOCA'TION, S. [Lat.] the diverting a 
n's attention from ing he is already 
engaged in. | A 
To AVOTD, V. A. [Fr.] to forbear; to 
ſhun; to quit, or leave. | 
AVOTDABLE, Adj. the poſſibility of 
eſcaping the effects of a thing; that which 
may be eſcaped or ſhunned, 
AVOI'DANCE, S. the act whereby one 
frees himſelf from the effects of any cauſe ; 
the act of emptying, or carrying off, 
AVOTDER, 8. the perſon who ſhuns, 
eſcapes, or carries away; the veſſel uſed to 
S away in. 
AVOIRDUPOTS, S. [Fr.] a kind of 
weight, ſuppoſed to be borrowed from the 
Romar s, a pound of which contains 1602. 
bearing the ſame proportion to a Ib. troy, as 
24 to 16. All coarſer cammagities are bought 


by this weight, 5 
S. [Lat.] the flying 


AVOLA'TION, 
away; flight or eſcape, 

To AVOUCCH, V. A. [Fr.] to prove by 

voucherg or proper authorities; poſitively 
to maintain the truth of a thing ; to juſtify, 
or vindicate. Yauch is in uſe, at preſent, in 
* Its ſtead, _ % 

AvOU CH, S. proof, witneſs, evidence. 

AVOU'CHABLE, Adj. that which may 
be proved by evidence or vouchers. + 

AVOU'CHER,S. he that proves the truth 
of an aſſertion by proper vouchers, or evidence. 
To AVOW, V. A. [Fr.] to profeſs openly, 
without any diſſimulation. 

AVOW ABLE, Adj. that which may be 
publicly owned without diſſembling, and 
ſometimes without ſhame. 

AVOW'AL, S. a public confeſſion, with- 
out the leaſt diſſimulation. 

AVOW'EDLY, Adv. in a public open 
manner; profeſſedly; publicly. 

AVOWEE”, S. [Fr.] the perſon to whom 
the preſentation of any benefice, or the right 
of advowſon, belongs, 

AVOW ER, S. one who openly profeſſes, 
aſſerts, or declares, without diſſimulation. 

AVOW'RY, S. in Law, the avervirg or 
confeſſing the having taken a diſtreſs for 
rent, when the perſon diſtrained ſuęs for a 
replevin. 

AVO WIT R, S. adultery, 

AURE'LIA, S. [Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
the ſecond change of a caterpillar towards a 
moth. or fly, in which it ſeems deprived of 
motion, recgives no nouriſhment, and appear- 
ing ſorgetimes with a yellow gold or coloured 
ſkin, 1s called by this name, | 

- AURE LIAN, S. a naturaliſt, who applies 
himſeif to ſtudy the tarious changes of in- 
ſes ; ſometimes applied to one who breeds 
and deſcribes the vacibus ſtates of moths and 
pþutterflics, | 


| 


any thing he is engaged in. [head 


; 


AUS 
ear, or that part which is prominent jy 


AURTCULA, S. a flower, 
AURTCULAR, Adi. [Lat,] that wk 
belongs to the ear; ſecret or private, af 
whiſpered in a perſon's ear, Avriculy » 
ion, in the Romiſh church, is the w, 
confeſſion a perſon makes of his fins ind 
in order to receive abſolption. 
AURTCULARLY, Adv, in a ] 
ſecret manner. 
, AURIGA'TION, S. [Lat.] the drig 
vehicle or carriage. 
AURIPIGME'NTUM,S, SeeOnryny 
AURORA, S, -[Lat.] in Geography, bd 
faint dawn which appears in the E. whay 
ſun 1s within 18 deg, of the horizon, In 
thology, the geddeſs who prefides overs 
break, the daughter of Hyperion and Thy 
or of the Sun and the Earth. She is de 
in all the pomp of imagination by Home, 
vered with a great veil, with roſy fingenal 
hair ſprinkling the dew, and expand 
cups of flowers. Aurora Borealis is an eats 
ordinary meteor, or luminops appears 
ſhewing itſelf in the night in the nein 
parts of the heavens, Various rezſons bay 
been given by philoſophers for this phæam 
non; but as no two of them agree, a 
haps are all miſtaken as to the real du d 
ſhall not trouble the reader with ther a 
jectures. It is very common in counties 
the pole, but rarely in England, none bay 
recorded in our annals from November g 
1574, till the ſurpriſing one of March 6, tk 
fince which time they have been and i 
continue very frequent. | 
AURUM FU'LMINANS, [Lat,] n- 
miſtry, a diſſolution of gold in agua 19% 
and precipitating it with ſalt of tartar; wheat 
it becomes capable of giying a report like 38 
of a piſtol, Aurum potayile, a diſſoluuat 
gold which makes it drinkable. 
AUSCULTA'TION, S. [Lat.] a hen 
ing or liſtening to. 4 
AU SPICE, S. [Lat.] the art of divnt® 
confincd to the flight or ſinging of bu | 
proſperous event, or the favour and protein 
of a luck ſon, a 
AUSPI'CIOUS, Adj. that which prom 
ſucceſs ; 2 fortunate, Find, f 
tious, applied to perſons. 
AUSPICIOUSLY, Adv, in ſuch a u 
as to promiſe ſucceſs, 
AUSTE'RE, Adj. [Lat.] applel u 
rals, rigid and mortifled, oppcled to cen 
nate, or luxurious. Sx No. 
by our manner of Hving; ſevere d ou * 
ner of thinking: we age auſfere of 
ſpe to ourſelves; but we may be ſevo! 
well with reſpect to others as ourſclv5, 
plied to taſtes, rough, ſour, and 
like that of uaripe-fruts. 
AUSTE'RELY, Adu. 
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eTFRITY, S. a ſtate of rigid ſererity 
mortifications ſometimes including the 
ary idea of _ 8 moroſeneſs: 
b rſhneſs of di ne. 
0 kl, a town in Cornwall; whoſe 
ae on Good Friday, Whit-Thurſday, 
ovember 70 ſor horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
and a few hops. FEE 
1'STRAL, Ad, Ila. that which is to- 
« the South, 
'STRIA, a country of Germany, bound- 
the N. by Bohemia and Moravia, on 


ie W. by the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, 
river Ens divides it into the Upper and 
r; Vienna is the capital of the Lower, 
Lintz the capital of the Upper, Auſtria 
I; all the provinces of Germany in the 
ity of its ſoil, the plenty of its paſtures, 
the wholeſomeneſs of the air, Corn, 
and fruit are very plenty; and the 
on better than that of the Eaſt-Indies. 
muſt not confound Proper Auſtria with 
Circle of Auſtria, which is the chief of 
Circles of the empire; nor with the ter- 
ies of the houſe of Auſtria, It was long 
made an archduchy, and enjoys great 
leges, : 
LUTHE'NTIC, or AUTHE NTICAL, 
Lat.] a thing of eſtabliſhed authority; 
which is attended with full proof, and 
ted by perſons who deſgrve credit, 
UTHE'NTICALLY, Adv, in ſuch a 
ner as to procure credit, 


þ 2 thing by the neceſſary proofs of its 
uineneſs, 

WTHENTI'CITY, 8. the genuſgeneſs 
thing, ſupported þy proper proots and au- 
nitzes, | 

UTHE'NTICLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
0evince a thing to be genuine, 

\U THOR, S. [Lat.] in its more proper 
le, one who creates, or produces any thing; 
original inventor or diſcoverer of any new 
or principle; ong who writes upon any ſub- 
„ oppoled to a tranſlator or compiler, 
AUTHO'RITATIVE, Adj. that which 
an influence over another; that which 
nmande or obliges, | 
AUTHLORITATIVELY, Adv. in ſuch 
_ as to beſpcak proper authority or 
aCTHORITATIVENESS, S, that qua- 
F which ſhews a perion to be properly li- 
ps or to have authority for the doing 
x thing, 

AUTHORITY, s. [Lat.] a peer which 
. rerton the liberty of choice, ariſing 
: wprecrity of rank or reaſon ; includes 
r [*con6ary idea of reſpect, and is applied to 
ala reſpect to his creatures; and to pa- 
uh relpeft to their children: applied 
"zuments, it denotes their ſtrength. 
vox, There appear: in the idea of guthc- 


. by Hungary, on the S. by Styria, and 


o AUTHENTICATE, v. A. to efta-| 


AVU 


rity ſomething juſt and reſpectable; in the 
idea of peter, ſomething ſtrong and active 3 
and in the idea of dominion, ſomething great 
and elevated. 
AUTHORIZA'TION, S. the act of com- 
municating authority. 

To AUTHORTZE, V. A. [Fr.] to give 
a perſon licence or authority to perform a 
thing; to encourage; to juſtify; to give 


AUTO'CRACY, s. Lor. ] independent 


er. 
PAUTOGRA/PHICAL, Adj. [Gr.] that 
which is wrote by a perſon's own 
AUTO'GRAPHY, S. a perſon's own. 
hand-yriting, An original,, oppoſed to 2 
COPY? 2 

AUTOMATIC AL, Adj. that which hath 
the qualities of an automaton, or ĩs endued 
with a power to move itſelf, - In the animal 
economy, applied by Boerhaave to expreſs 
thoſe motions which ariſe purely from the 
ſtructure of the body, and over which the will 
has nv power. | 

AUTO'MATON, S. [Gr.] in Mecha- 
nics, an engine which moves of itſelf, or a 
machine which has the principle of motion 
| in itſelf, SE Fe 

AUTO'MATOUS, Adj. that which has 
the power of motion in itſelf. 

AU"TOPSY, S. [Gr.] the ſeeing a thing 
with one's own eyes. Applied by the ancients 
to the communications which the ſoul had 
with the gods in the Eleuſinian myſteries, 
AUTO'PTICAL, Adj. that which is ſeen 
by a perſon's own eyes, 

AUTO'PTICALLY, Adv. in ſuch a man» 
ner as a perſon, may be an eye-witneſs, 

AUTUMN, [aitum] 8, E the 
third ſeaſon of the year, wherein the fruits are 
gathered in, commencing at the equinox, and 
ending at the winter ſolſtice; including the 
months of Auguſt, September, and October. 
Some nations computed their years by autumns, 
the Saxons by winters, and, according to Taci- 
tus, the Germans had no idea of this ſeaſon, 
In Painting, Autumn is repreſented by a man at 
perfect age, cloathed like the Spring, and girded 
with a ſtarry girdle; holding in one hand a pair 
of ſcales equally poifed, with a globe in each 
in the other, a bunch of divers fruits and grapes. 
His age denotes the perfection of this ſeaſon, 
and the Balance that ſign of the zodiac which 
the ſun enters when our Autumn begins, 

AUTU'MNAL, Adj. [Fr.] that which 
belongs to autumn; that which is produced in 
autumn. In Aſtronomy, the autumnal point is 
that point of the equinoctial line from whence 
the ſun begins to deſcend towards the S. The 
Gutumnal ſigns are Libra, Scorpio, and Sagitta - 

ius. Autumngl equincx, the time when the 
is enters the autumnal point. 

AVU'LSION, S. [ Lat.] the act of pulling 
aſunder two bodies already united, implying tlie 
[ecordary idea of ſomyg exertion of force. 
ſegendary idea of ſomę exention rr, 


— . , 


AWK % AX1I 


. AUXTLIAR, or AUXI'LIARY, S. [Lat,] ſhews a perſon not to have been converlay 
. a perſon who affiſts another, whether in war, | the elegancies of polite life; and dende 


peace, works of ſtrength, or the products of| to be clowniſh and clumſy, 


AUXTLIAR, or AUXTLIARY, Adj. | expedite their work. 


Lat.] that which affords help or affiſtance.| AW'LESS, Adj, irreverent; wither 


n Grammar, apphed to ſuch verbs as are pre-| power of cauſing reverence. 
fixed to others, and help to conjugate certain} AW'NING, S. [Fr.] the 


pound ones. ſun o 


To AWAI'T, v. A. to expeR a thing fu-| -AWR'Y, Adv, [in pron, the wi 
ture ; to be reſerved, or defigned for. out of a ſtraight line; out of a perpenic 
To AWA'KE, V. A. le.! [pret. awwoke] direction; on one fide; not even, F 


to raiſe from ſleep. Figuratively, to reduce a ly, erroneouſly. 


thing in a dormant or latent ſtate into action.“ AX, or AXE, 8. [Sax,] a car 
Neuterly, it ſignifies to ceaſe to ſleep ; alſo to[inftrument to hew wood ; its edge tam 
be cautious; to be on one's guard; to take ſuch|the middle of the blade, and it has 1 lny 


tenſes, which are on that account named com-| or — 25008 over any part of a Frag 


meaſures as not to be ſurprized by an approach- handle to be uſed with both hands, 


ing calamity or enemy, A'XBRIDGE, a town in Somerktl 
AWA'KE, Part, ſhaking off ſleep, with a market on Thurſdays, and two faing 
To AWA'KEN, V. A. [Pret, awakened,| March 25, and June 11, for cattle, be 
Sax. ] See Awaxz, This ſeems to be the beſt |cheeſe, and toys. It is ſeated under Mendy 
word, | hills, which arc rich in lead mines, and 
To AWA'RD, V. A. [the à in the ſecond for feeding cattle. It is a mayor town, cord 
ſyllable is pronounced bread, like au. Sax. ] ing of one principal ſtreet, which is log 
to paſs ſentence, or determine a controverſy, as narrow; ten miles N. W. of Wells, ang ff 


an arbitrator, Figuratively, to give one's W. of London. 


opinion. A*XIOM, S. [Gr.] a plain, ſelf eis 
AWARD, 8. [fee preceding word] the propoſition: as that nothing can act wherit 
"Judgment or opinion of a perſon choſen by not; that a thing cannot be, and be, a l 
contending parties to determine a difference ſame time; that the whole is greater thai 
between them. | part thereof; and that frem nothing, m 
AWA'RE, Adv. percetving z cautious ; or] can ariſe, This word is principally refra 
upon one's guard, | to Mathematics, and when uſed to other 
AWA'Y, Adv. [Sax.] after the verb go, or. poſes is frequently called a Maxim, 8 
be, it implies abſent, or out of fight, At the extended ſenſe, it is an eſtabliſhed princyin 


beginning of a ſentence it has the force of a| art or ſcience. 
verb in the imperative mood, and fignifies, 
leave this place. Away, old man.“ _— 


including the idea of laviſhing, ſquandering, 


thority, or parts, | | diurnal rotation. The Axis of a p * 
To AWE, V. A. to influence a perſon by line drawn through the centet, about vnd 
one's authority, dignity, or age. the planet revolves. So likewiſe the fun n 


AWFUL, Adj. that which cauſes reſpect all other planets, except Mercury and Sth 


A'XIS, S. [Lat.] in Geometry, A 
nomy, &c, is an imaginary line paſſing thn 
Sometimes joined to a verb, it implies to loſe, the center of any figure or orbit. That 
th Axis of the world is a line conceived to pal 

or profuſion, through the center of the earth from one pi 
AWE, S. [Sax.] a reſpect mixed with|to the other, about which the ſphere,” = 
terror, including the idea of ſuperior rank, au-| world, in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, revolres 188 


Joined with fear, on account of its dignity, au- are known by obſervation to move about 


thority, or age. reſpective Axis, The Avis of the — 


A'WFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to fing its revolution rcund the fun, ans. 


command reipect, joined with fear; includ- ways parallel to itſelf, and is inc 


nity. of 66 degrees and a half. In Conic 
tract: reſpect mixed with fear. two equal parts, and cutting all! 

AWHILE, Adv. fpace, or interval, ap-ſat right angles. In Mechanics, t 
plied to time; ſome time. balance is that lin 


the mind, perverſe; applied to the behaviour, right line parallel to the 


clumiy; unhandy; clowniſh. through the center, about which 2 fe . 
A*'WKWARDLY, Adv. in a clumſy man- i vibrates. In Optics, 47 18 that 150 1 


zer. all cthers that are ſent to the ef, 


4 WKWARDNESS, S. that quality which | perpendiculerhy) upon it, aud ve 


lined v K 


ing the ſecondary ideas of authority and dig-I plane of the ecliptic, making with it 


2 


r 
(Ny 
1 


aut 
* 0 


ry 
1 
the underſtanding. Sometimes applied to] AWI, S. [ Sax. ] a ſharp- pointed inn 
uſed by ſhoemakers to * holes, in erz 


Secu 
A wrul Ess, S. that quality which at- Avis is a right line, dividing the — 
he An! 
e abcut which it mth © 


. ent 
A'WKWARD, Adj, [Sax.] applied to|rather turns about, Avi of org 


onzon, F 


u 


AUZ 


ach paſſes | the center of the exe. 
Architecture, Spiral axis is the Axis of a 
bed column drawn ſpirally, in order to trace 
circumvolution without. Axis, in Ana- 
py, is the ſecond vertebra of the neck, ſo 


ea from the head's turning on it like an 


\'XLE, or A'XLE-TREE, 8. — 
6 of wood, Qc. which paſſes throug 
center. of a wheel, on which it turns. 
\XMINSTER, a town of Devonſhire, 
h a market on Saturdays, and 4 fairs, on St. 
k, April a 53, Wedneſday after June 24, and 
ert Wedneſday after September 29, all for 
le, It is ſeated on the river Ax, near the 
e of the county, in the great road from Lon- 
to Exeter, and was a place of ſome note in 
time of the Saxons, It is governed by a 
tere; has one church, and about 200 
uſes; but the ſtreets, though paved, are nar- 
. Here is a ſmall manufactory of broad 
narrow cloths ; ſome carpets are alſo made 
re in the Turky menner. It is 25 miles E. 
N, of Exeter, and 145 1 W. of London. 
AY, Adv, [Sax.] yes; uſed to affirm the 
th of a thing. 
AYE, Adv, [Sex.] generally uſed after for, 
implies time without end; for ever; to 
eternity. 
AY'LESBURY, Sec AL tsBUuRY, 
A'TIMUTH, S. is an arch of the horizon, 
nprchended between the meridian of the 
cc and any given vertical, and is the com- 
ment of the eaſtern and weſtern amplL- 
leto a quadrant, The magnetical Axi- 
th is an arch of the horizon contained 
tween the ſun's Azimuth circle and the mag- 
tical meridian, Azimuth compaſs is an in- 
ument uſ24 at fea for finding the ſun's mag- 
tical Azimuth, Azimuth dial is one whoſe 
le or gnomon is at right angles to the plane 
the horizon, Azimuth circles, called Axi- 
uli, are great circles of the ſphere, interſect- 
g each other in the zenith and nadir, and 
dog the horizon at right angies in all the 
[ni thereof. The Azimuths are repreſented 
the taumbs on common ſea-charts, and on 
* g10be they are repreſented by the quadrant 
| altitude when ſcrewed in the zenith. On 
le Azimuth is reckoned the height of the 
cr andof the ſun, when not in the meridian, 
AZORES, certain iſlands in the Atlantic 
pcean, about nine in number, ſubject to the 
ng of Portugal, They take their name 
wu great abundance of hawks bred there, 
dd tho rcxy, yet 2beund in corn, wine, &c. 
1 S. in the general ſenſe, ſigni- 
: the blue colour of the ſky. Among 
nerd it is the blue colour, with a greeniſh 
* 1 from the lapis lazuli, generally 
W rararine, It likewiſe fignifies that 
Art blue colour prepared from the lapis 
s. This colour is called Lambert 


Þ In Heraldry, Azure is the blue colour 


ceat of arms of any perſons below the 


BAC 


rank of a baron. In the eſcutcheon of 2 
nobleman, it is called Saphtire; and in that 
of a ſovereign prince Jupiter. In Engraving, 
this colour is expreſſed by lines or ſtrokes 
drawn horizontally. 

AZURE, Adj. that which is of a ſky or 
faint blue colour, 3 


B. 


is the ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, 
and in ours the firſt conſonant. It is 
J pronounced by preſſing the whole 
length of the lips together, and forcing them 
open with a ſtrong breath. It is uſed as an 
abbreviation: Thus, in Muſic, B ſtands for the 
tone above A, as Bb or bB does for B flat, 
or the ſemi-tone major above A; B alfe 
ſtands for baſs, and B. C. for baſſo continue, or 
thorough baſs, As a numeral, B was uſed by 
the Greeks and Hebrews to denote 2; but 
among the Romans ſtood for 300, and with 2 
daſh over it thus, F for 3000. The ſame 
people uſed B for Brutus; B. F. for bonum 
fafFum., They likewiſe uſed Band V indit- 
ferently for each other. B, in the chemical 
alphabet, ſignifies mercury. B. A. ſtand for 
bachelor of arts; B. L. for bachelor of laws 3 
and B. D. for bachelor of divinity. 

BA'A, S. a ſound borrowed from, and ex- 
preſſive of, the bleating of a ſheep. 

To BAA, V. N. Jo bleat like a ſheep, 

To BA'BBLE, V. N. [ Belg. ] to prate like 
a child, without ſenſe ; to betray fecrets; to 
talk, without regard to place or circum- 
ſtances, 

BA'BBLE, S. [Fr.] ſenſeleſs prating. 

BA*BBLEMENT, S. See BAR LE. 

BA BBLER, S. one who talks without 
any fund of ſenſe, or without proper ideas of 
the words he makes uſe of. 

BABE or BA'BY, S. [Brit.] a young child 
of either ſex. Sometimes apphed to one that 
can neither walk nor ſpeak, 

BA BISH, Adj. that which reſembles the 
choice of a very young child; that which be- 
longs to a very ycung child; childiſh, 

BABOON, S. [Fr.] in Natural Hiftory, 
one of the ſpecies of monkeys of the larget 
fine. - -. | 

BA'BY, S. a young child, diftingniſhed 
from babe, becauſe that is applied to children 
who can both walk and ſpeak ; but this to 
thoſe who can do neither, 

BACCHANA'LIA, [ Baktandlia] S. the 
dvunken, revelling feaſts of the heathen god 
Bacchus, There were two of theſe feſtivals 
celebrated in the year, one in the ſpring and 
the other in the autumn ; but both were ac- 
companied with games, ſpeRacles, and thea- 
trical repreſentations, and it was at thefe 
times the poets contended for the prize of 
poetry. Thoſe who were initiated into the 


celebration of theſe feaſts repreſented, ſome, 
| ilenus; 
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more before he attains 


BAC. 


$itenus ; others, Pan; others, Sityrs ; and in 
this manner appeared in public night and day, 
counterfeiting drunkenneſs, dancing obſcene- 
ly, committing all manner of licentiouſneſs 


and debauchery ; and running over the moun- 
tsins and foreſts, with horrible ſhrieks and 
howlings, crying out Jo Baeccbe. 


Ih Rome 
they committed ſuch ſhocking diſorders, that 
the ſenate ſurpreſſed them. | 

BACCHANA'LIAN, 1888 S. one 
who attended the feaſt of Bacchus. Figura- 
tively, a riotous, drunken your. 

BACCHANALS, [ Bakkaials] $S. See 
BaccHANaALIA. 


BACCIFEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] in Botany, 


ſuch vegetables as bear berries, &c. # 
BACHELOR, S. @ man who ftill con- 
tinues in the ſtate of celibacy, or who was 
never married. Anciently, it was a name 
given to thoſe ſuperior in quality to eſquites, 
but had not a number of vaſſals ſufficient to 
have their banner carricd before them in the 


Held of battle. They were uſually young 


gentlemen, who endeavoured to acquire the 
title of Bachelors by their proweſs; and being 
an order inferior to thoſe called Chevaliers or 
Knights, Fauchet ſuppoſes they took their 
name from bas c:evaliers, or the loweſt order 
of knights. It was alſo a title given to 
young cavaliers, who having made their firſt 
campaign, received the military girdle, It 
was likewiſe uſed to denominate him who had 
overcome another in combat, the firſt time he 
ever engaged. In an Univerſity ſenſe, Bache- 
lers are thoſe who have attained to the bacca- 
laureate ; Who have taken the firſt degree in 
the liberal arts and ſciences, At Oxford, a 

rſon muſt be a ſtudent four years before he 
is entitled to be Bachelor of Arts; three years 
degree of Maſter 

Arts; and in ſeven years more, he may 
commence Bachelor of Divinity. At Cambridge, 
the degrees are taken much the ſame as at Ox- 
ford, except in Law and Phyſic, in either of 
which the Bachelor's degree may be taken in 
ſix years. 

_ BA'CHELORSHIP, 8. the ſtate of an 
unmarried man; the ſtate, dignity, or office of 
= graduate, or bachelor, at an uniyerſity, 

BACK, S. [Sax.] in Anatomy, the hind 
part of the human ſtructure, from the neck 
to the thighs. Applied to the hands, that 
part oppoſite to the palms. Applied to the 
array of an army, the rear. Applied to ſitua- 
tion, the hind part, or that which is not in 
ſight. Applied to any edge-tool or inſtru- 
ment, the thickeſt part of the blade, oppoſed 
to the edge. A large ſquare trough or ciſtern, 
uſed by brewers to hold liquor in. Figura- 
tively, a ſupporter, or. one who will ſecond 
another in an attempt, Uſed with the words 
turn and bis, it implies abſence, © His back 
was no ſooner turned.” Davies, Prov. His 
back is broad enough to bear jeſts.— That which 
is good for the back is bad for the head, 


. FSC 


BACK, Adv. FSax, led to mot 
the place from = 9 
plied to action, to retreat, Applied wh 
that which is paſt; After keep, appliaty 
increaſe of plarits, to ſtop or hinder the 

To BACK, V A. to mount a hug, 
break him for the ſaddle; to niake lin 
backwards by pulling the reins. Fiowww 
to ſecond, ſupport, or aſſiſt. | 
To BACKBFTE; V. A; to fyek 3 
4 perſon in his abſence, | 

BACK BITTER, S. one who cenſus 
conduct, or vilifies the actions of a vera 
his abſence. 

BA'CK-BOARD, S. the board in! 
for paſſengers to lean their backs aint 
the ſtiff-milled paper put into the chm 
books to preſerve them from injury. 

BACK- DOOR, S. a door or paſſy 
of a houſe” behind, oppoſed to the 
Figuratively, a private paſſage, 

BA'CKED, Part. having a back, f 
to go backwards, 

BA'CK-F RIEND, S. a falſe friend; 
ſecret enemy. 

BA'CK-GA*MMON, S. a game la 
with dice and men on a board, or table 
neered for that purpoſe, 

BA'CK-HOUSE, S. the building 
lies behind a houſe. 

BACKSIDE, S. the hinder part of 
thing. Applied, with decency, to the pw 
riors of a human creature, as not come 
ſo coarſe an idea as the proper term, hy 
ratively, a yard or ground behind a bot 

To BACKSLITDE, V. N. in Diritit, 
return to idolatry, after having quitted it;# 
apoſtatize ; to quit the true mode of works 

BACKSLI'DER, S. one who qu 
true religion, in order to embrace a falſe at 
an apoſtate. | 

BA'CK-S'FAFF, S. an inſtrument un 
ſea to take the ſun's altitude, This inf 
ment, commonly called Davis's Quadrart, in 
the name of the inventor, and 4 the I - 
the Engliſh Quadrant, is not fo accu 
could be vie, and a beary, bn 
aſtrolabe is to be preferred before it. 

BA'CK-STAIRS, S. the private fin 
a houſe, generally appropriated to the uſd 
ſervants. 


BA'CK-STAYS, S. in Ship-building f. 
ropes belonging to the main and fore · nit 
which keep them from pitching over: 

9 a _ — 
one ſharp edge, and t back. 

— for a cudgel, or the art of defeat 
one's ſelf with a cudgel. 1 

BA'CKWARD, or BA'CKWARDS” 
Sax. ] applied to motion, it my 
from a perſon with the face towards BH 
legs being moved towards the hind, * 
the fore part of à perſon; 


or behind upon the back. the ſuc 
forwards.” uren. Applied to t 


BAD 


une: to want ſuce 
eee neue 
ons wiſhes; reluctant; low z dull; 
vick or apprehenſive. 2 
CKWARD, Adv. applied to time, ſome 
that is paſt; or 2 portion of time already 


CKWARDLY, Adv. applied to the 
on whereby a perſon retreats or goes from 
or with his face towards him; in a per- 
| unwilling manner; reluctantly. 
CKWARDNESS,'S, that quality which 
4 from a diſlike of the meaſures a per- 
5 to put in practice, the undertaking he 
accompliſh, or the perſon he is to oblige, 
ding the idea of Nowneſs. Dulneſs; want 
drehenſion, 
\'CKWELL, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
e fair is Sept, 21, for cattle, ſheep, and 


'CON, S. [Brit.] the fleſh of a hog 
| and dried, having the briſtles burnt with 
Jo ſave one's bacon is a low phraſe 
reſer/ing one's ſelf from hurt or miſchief. 
ACU'LE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
| of portcullis, or gate, make like a pit- 
with a counterpoiſe ſupported by two 
es, placed before the corps du garde, ad- 
d near the gate, 
ACULO'METRY, S. the art of mea- 
g accefſible or inacceſſible heights by 
ns of ſtaves or rods, 
Ab, Adj. a relative term. Confined to 
nl agents, that which leſſens or deſtroys 
happineſs of ourſelves or others, Applied 
ral agents, that which they voluntarily 
form, in order to lefſen or deſtroy their 
| happineſs or that of others. Applied to 
Jons, one who habitually tranſgreſſes the 
of duty preſcribed by the Deity. Applied 
actions, that which is performed contrary 
wy moral law, Applied to things, that 
ch 15 prejudicial to our health, happineſs, 
| Prov, A bad ſpift is better than none. 
Were bad's the beſt, nought muſt be the 
ite,A tad buſh is better than the open 
„ that ig, better to have any, though a 
friend or relation, than to be quite deſti- 
e and expoſed to the world. 


X 3 


i BADDLESMORE, a village in Kent, 
2 * fair is Sept. 9, for linen and toys. | 
| ADE, or BAD, is the preter tenſe of BID. 


BADGE, 8. Sax, ] a mark worn by a per- 


| to denote 


, = s dignity, profeſſion, trade, 
To BADGE, v. A, LSax.] to ſet a mark 


= 
— 


a perſon ; to ſtigm 
B\DGEB, 8. f. 
enled to buy co 


44 


atize, 

Fr.] in Law, one who is 

3 n in one place, ſell it in 

» 3 s exempted from the puniſh- 

1 * engroſſer, by 6 Ed. VI. In Na- 
muly, 2 Wild four- footed beaſt, ſome- 


unteraking, it implies, not to proſper 


B A 


ald dog; It dwells in burrows, lives of inſets; 
carrion, and fruit, ſtinks very much, fattens 
by Neeping, and ſhews its age by the number 
of holes in its tail, one being added every 
ear, X | | 
BA'DLY, Adv. not agreeable to a 's 
wiſhes ; in a manner inconſiſtent wk a per 
ſon's undertakings. Applied to health, fickly; 
Applied to the execution of any thing, not 
ſuitable to the ideas of taſte, elegance, or pro- 
rtion. 2 
BA'DNESS, S. a quality which denotes a 
perſon habitually to tranſgreſs againſt the laws 
of his nature, Applied to things, it denotes 
that they are inconſiſtent with the good, eaſe; 
or pleaſure of rational or irrational beings: 
Applied to roads, it ſignifies that they cannot 
be travelled with eaſe or pleaſure. Applied to 
weather, it denotes a want of ſerenity, can 
neſs, or ſunſhine. Applied to health, that it 
is infirm, and interru with ficknels. 
To BA'FFLE, V. A. [Fr.] to render the 
care of another inſignificant z to fruſtrate ths 
intentions of another. 85 
BA FFLER, S. the perſon, or thing, whick 
defeats, or renders any deſign abortive, a 
BAG, S. [Sax.] in its primary ſenſe, a re- 
ceptacle made of linen, filk, or leather, to con- 
tain any thing, in the ſhape of a long ſquare 
when empty, and open only at one of its ends; 
which is called the mouth. Likewiſe a kind 
of ſmaller bag, made of black filk, worn by 
gentlemen over the hind locks of their hair or. 
perukes, as an ornament. In Natural Hiſtory, 
the thin membrane, or cyſtis, containing the 
poiſon of vipers, which they lay out of their 
mouths when eating their food ; that which 
contains the honey in bees, Cc. In Com- 
merce, a term of quantity; as a bag of pepper, 
of aniſeed, almonds, &c. X 
To BAG, V. A. to put into a bag; to load 
with a bag. Uſed neuterly, to ſwell fo as to 
reſemble a full bag, — 
BAGATE'LLE, 8. [Fr] a trifle; a toy. 
Not Engliſh, 
B'AGBOR-WEST, a village in Somer« 
ſetſhire, whoſe fair is May 12, for cattle of all 
ſorts, 4 
BA'GGAGE, S. [Fr.] the utenfils of 
an army, ſo called from their being packed up 
in bags. Bag and baggage, a low phraſe, to 
Genify all a perſon's goods; a woman of no 
character; a proſtitute, 
BA'GNIO, 8. [h4nio] Ina.) a houſe for 
bathing, cupping, ſweating, and twimming. 
BA'GPIPE, S. a mufical inftrument, con- 
liſting of two pipes, a large one and a ſmaller, 
both ſupplied with wind by a pair of © bels 
lows. | 
BAHA'MA ISLANDS, often called the 
Lucaya iſlands, are the eaſternmoſt of the An- 
tilles, lying in the Atlantiz Ocean. They 
are very numerous, but twelve only are taken 
notice of. The gulph of Florida, or Bahama; 


Were 


| larger than a lox, and relembling a hog 


through which the Spaniſh galleons fail in 
N theig 
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There are alſo bailiffs of foreſts, and of ma- 
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their paſſage to Europe, lies between theſe 
iſlands and the continent of Florida. 
_ + BAIL, S. [Fr.] the act of freeing or fet- 


ting a perſon at liberty who is arreſted or im- 
priſoned for an act civil or criminal, under ſe- 
evurity taken for his a e; likewiſe the 
gerſon who gives ſuch ity. Bail is either 
eommon or ſpecial. Common bail is in actions 
of ſmall concern, and is ſo called becauſe-any 
ſecurities. are taken. Special bail is in cauſes: 

of greater weight, as debts amounting to 10 l. 
where the ſuteties muſt be fubſidy men, an- 
fwerable to the value. 0 9 1 

To BAIL, V. A. to deliver a perſon from 
arreſt, or ĩmpriſonment, by being furety for his 
appearance at a certain day; to admit to 
« BAVLABLE, Adj. that which che law 

its to be ſet at liberty on proper ſureties. 

W BAFLIFF, S. [Fr.] an inferior officer of 
juſtice, appointed to execute writs and other 
proceſſes duedted to the ſherift, and to ſummons 
courts, ſeſſions, aſſizes, and the hike. 


* 
— 


mrs, who direct huſbandry, fell trees, gather 
rents, pay quit-rents, e- A wwater-bailiff it 
ö appointed in port - towns, for the 


chorage, e. and arreſting perſons for debt, Sc. 
upon the water. Pailiff is likewiſe the chief 
magiſtrate of ſerdral corporations. Governors 
* the king's caſtles are likewiſe called 


BATLIWòIC, S. the place or juriſdiction 
ef a bailiff, within his hundred, or the lord's 
franchiſe. 42 

BATRAM, S. in the Mahometan cuſtoms, 
a-yearly feitival of the Turks, which they 
after the feaſt of Ramazan, It is con- 
eluded with a ſolemn prayer againſt the infi- 
dels, to extirpate Chriſtian princes, or to arm 
them againſt one another, that they may have 
an opportunity to extend the borders of their 
To BAIT, V, A. [Sax.] to put meat on 
a hook, Sc. in order to catch fiſh or other ani- 
mals; to reſreſh one's ſelf or cattle by cating 
on a journey; to attack with violence; to ſet 
dog upon. | 
BAIT, S. [Teut.] a piece of fleſh, or 
ether lure, made uſe of to catch fiſh, or en- 
ſnare animals. Figuratively, an allurement, 
or enticement ; any thiag which, under a ſpe- 
eious appearance, contains miſchief in itſelf, 
or produces it by its confequences. A refreſh- 


ment on a journey, generally applied to cattle, | 


BAIZE, S. 2 carſe open woollen cloth, 
with or withoor a frize, without a wale, and 
wrought like flannel, in a loom with two 
treddles. 8 

To BAKER, V. A. to dreſe, or heat any 
thing im aa oven. Figuratively, to harden 
with heat. 

- BAKE-HOUSTK, S. a e where bread 


BAL 


oven, and expoſed to ſale; and whe 
meat or paſtry is dreſſed. 

BAKER, S. one who fubſift; by wil 
bread and any This trade is d 
antient and uſeful, and was a brow 
England before 115 5, in the reign of Has 
The white bakers were incorporatet ix] 
by Edw. II. and the brown in Thi] 
Jam. IT.'s time 

BA'KEWELL, a townin l 
x market on Mondays, and five fin 
Eafter-Monday, Whit-Monday, Al 
Monday after October 10, and Mondn f 
—— all we cattle and horſa. } 

on the river Wye, among the 
the market is good for lead A 
dities. It is 20 miles N. N. W. of 
and 1514 from London. It lies in a deeqr 
and has a large church with a lofty ſoi 

BA'LA, a town of Merionethſhie| 
North-Wales, with a market on dau 
and two fairs, on May 14 and Jul n 
ſheep, horned cattle; and hotſes, It ut 
on a flat near Pemble-meer, by the Wd 
called Lhin Tegid, which is 14 mil 
length, and fix in breadth, and abounkyl 
a fiſh called a guiniad, reſembling a fu 
ſhape, and its tafte is like a trout. Thet 
Dee runs through this lake, and is nol 
ſalmon. It is 36 miles S. W. by W. a 
well, and 195 N. W, of London. 

BA LANC k, or BA'LLANCE, 8 
.chanies, is that fimple power which & 
the equality or difference of weight in 
bodies, and is ſometimes called (ak 
ſometimes ſteel- yards, of which there ar 
different forms. Alfo, the beating pat 
watch; equipoiſe. In Commerce, it's 
equality between the value of the commul 
bought of foreigners, and the value of be 
tive productions tranſported into oth 
tions. In Aſtronomy, it is one of the m 
ſigns of the zodiac. The ſun enten ti 
about the 22d of September at the at 
equinox; this conſtellation conſiſts a fa 
ſtars of ſeveral magnitudes j when it 8 
ſented on a globe or planiſphere, it is onde 
form of a pair of ſcales. In Phyſics f 
lance of the air is the weight thereof, —_ 
it prefſeth where it is leaſt refiſted, f 
comes of equal weightin all its parts. Hy 
Hatical balance is am inſtrument which * 
mines the ſpecific gravity of fluids 2d f 
by weighing them in water, Tiga 
the act of comparing two ideas in the nh 

To BA'LANCE, v. A. Hr] u 
in a pair of ſcalasz to bring two vodisÞ 
equipoiſe in a pair of ſcales. In Mau 
affairs, the making the creditor and deb 
of an account equal by the addition fun 
as the one is leſs than the other. ＋ 
tively, to atone for former failings by #7 
ture conduct; to be in a ſtate of fatal 


it made, rendered catable- by the heat of an 


——— —— — 


The ſeeming equality of oppoſite ou 5 
plied to the mind. "my 
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ing, or makes weights in oppoſite ſcales, 
Lou, a village in Suſſex, whoſe 
| Tune 4, for pedlars wares. _ 

160 kr, S. [Fr.] in Architecture, 
ſeddure beyond a wall or building, gene- 
before a window, ſupported by pillars or 
es, and ſurrounded by banniſters or bal- 


des, 
LD, [bavld] Adj. [Brit.] that which 
lot its hair, Figuratively, applied to 
fripped of their leaves, Applied to ſtile 
nung, unadorned; void of elegance. 
A bald bead is ſoon ſhaven, —You'll not 
e be i: bald till you ſee bis brains, 
\'LDERDASH, - | ba#/derdaſh] S. any 
jumbled together without taſte, judg- 
or diſcretion, | 

LDL, {+aidly] Adv. without hairs, 
ad to animals; without leaves, applied to 
; without ornaments, or elegance, ap- 
to writings, or buildings. 

\'LDNESS, [baildneſs] S. applied to 
als, the want of hair; applied to trees, 
pf leaves 3 and applied to writings, paint- 
aal buildings, want of ornament or cle- 


Dock, [Baldeck] a town in Hert- 
ire, with a market on Thurſdays, and 
un; on Wedneſday after St. Matthias, 
ary 24, the lat Thurſday in May, 
it 6, October 2, and December 11, all 


——— 


town, lying on the N. road, and ſeated 
n the hills in a chalky ſoil fit for corn, 
chiefly of note for its trading in malt. 
nine miles W. of Royſton, and 37 N. N. 
of London, 

VLDRICK, S. [Sex] a belt, worn 
png from the ſhoulder acrols the breaſt, 
hich the ſword was formerly hung, not 
that worn by our ſoldiery at preſent, 
ch they faſten their pouches. Figura- 
the zodiac circle, which cuts the globe 
weh, as the belt formerly was ſuſpended. 
ALE, S. a quantity of goods or commo- 
„ packed in cloth, corded round very 
Bale gradi are ſuch as are exported in 


ALE, . [Saz.] ſomething which de- 

a perſon of happineſs, or healih; mi- 
meuiſh calamity, | 
0 BALE, v. N. [Fr.] to pack 

2 Ye N. [Fr.] to pack goods up 

dale, Uſed actively by ſailors, for laving 
er of a velſe}, inſtead of pumping. 
A — 4 full of anguiſh, pain, 
Y, et, and grief; v - 
ve to the kealt! _ n 
BLEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
97 lorcow, anguiſh, calamity, and 
alk, Land] 8. 
pece of timber; 


— 


=— == 


* 


9 


3 


* — 


[Belg. and Teut.] a 
2 a beam; a rafter or 
my cut-heuſe or barn, In Huſ- 


enn 


LANCER, S. the perſon who welghs| 


derte, houſhald goods, and cattle. It is a 


BAT 


two furrows, or at the end of a field, Pigura- 
tively, the diſappointment of a perſon's curi- 
ofity or tations, after having excited 
them. Prov. Make no balks of geed ground. 

To BALK, [Gault] V. A. to diſappoint a 
perſon's expectations, after exciting them; to 
render a perſon's endeavours ineſfectual; to 
fruſtrate ; to miſs; to omit, when the con- 
trary ĩsꝰ expected. 

BA LK ERS, [bailkers] S. in Fiſhery, per- 
ſons who ſtand on a cliff to inform the fiſher 
men which way the ſhoal of herrings goes. 

BALL, [a] S. any thing of a round 
form. Rall and 
of a ball or ſphere of braſs, fixed in a concave 
ſemi- globe with an endleſs forew, that it may 
be moveable horizontally, vertically, and ob- 
liquely, and is generally added to ſurveying 
inſtruments, to fix them in any poſition. An 
entertainment wherein people are afſembled to 
dance. The public dances, - wherein maſters 
diſplay the abilities of their ſcholars in this 
qualification, go by his name. 

BA'LLAD, S. [Fr.] words ſet to muſic, 
and performed by a finger, At preſent the 
word is appropriated and confined to trifling 
pieces ſet to muſic, and ſung about the ſtreers. 
| 'To BA'LLAD, V. N. to make a perſon 
the ſubject of a ballad. 2 

BA LLAD-SsIN GER, S. one who fings 
ballads in the public ſtreets ; including the 
ſecondary idea of ſomething very mean. 
BA'LLAS'!', S. a quantity of ſtones, ſand 
or gravel, laid in a ſhip's hald, to fink it to a 
proper depth, i. e. to make it draw more water, 
to fail upright, and to prevent its overſetting g 
and a ſhip is ſaid to be in ballaſt when it has 
no other lading. Figuratively, that which 
is uſed to keep any thing Ready. 

To BA'LLAS'T, V. A. to lade a ſhip 
with ſtones, ſand, &c. to keep her ſteady. 
Figuratively, the addition cf ſomething to 
keep a thing ſteady. | 

BALLE'TTE, S8. [Fr.] a ſtage dance, 
which is mixed with dramatic characters, 


„in Mechanics, confiſts - 


* 


and alludes to ſorne actions in real life or - 


fabulous hiſtory. 

BA'LLIAGE, S. a ſmall duty paid to the 
city of London by :liens and denizens, for 
certain commadities exported by them. 

BALLO'N, or BALLOO'N, S. Fr.] in 
Chemiſtry, a large, ſhort-necked, round veſſel, 
or matrais, to receive the ſpirits which come 
over, or are drawn off by fire, In Archi- 
tecture, a ball or globe on the top of a pillary 
Sc. by way of a crowning, In Fire-works, 
a ball of paſteboard, filled with combuſtibles, 
which mounts to a conſiderable height, and 
burſts into ſtars, 

BA'LLOT, S. [Fr.] a liitle ball made uſe 
of at elections, &c. in giving votes; the ſum 
of votes ſo collected. At preſent applied to 
the votes which are given at elections, by each 
perſon's holding up his hand ; ſometimes by a 


nde of land legt unp loved between 


. 


ticket dropped into ſome. receptacle. 
N 2 
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To BA'LLOT, V. N. [Fr.] to chooſe, by 
dropping a ſmall ball into a box; to chooſe 
pr ele, by dropping in a ticket; to ele, 


by holding up the hand. 


'BALLOTA'TION, S. the act of voting or 
electing by ballot. 

BALM, [in pron. the I is ſometimes dropt] 
or BA'Lsam, 8. [Lat.] an oily, reſinous 
ſubſtance, flowing either ſpontaneouſly or by 
means of inciſion from ſeveral plants of ſove- 


- reign virtue, There are many kinds of bal- 
Lams, but the moſt noted are theſe. 1, Balſam, 


or Balm of Gilead, fo much valued in the 
eountry where it is produced, that it is eſteem- 
od as a rich preſent from the chief prince of 
Arabia Felix to the Grand Signior. In Me- 
flicine, it opens obſtructions of the lungs, and 

eals erofion from acrimony and the worſt 

ind of ulcerations, It is preſcribed in aſth- 
mas, pleuriſies, and whatever requires expec- 
toration; in inward bruiſes and ſores, parti- 
eularly thoſe of the reins, and urinary paſ- 
ſages; and externally it is uſed to diſcharge 
and incarnate. 2. — — of Peru, which is 
diſtinguiſhed into two forts, white and black. 
The former is called che Balſam of Inciſion, 
and of a white colour; and is excellent for 
_ wounds. The black is obtained by 
oiling the wood of the tree which produces it. 
The beſt is of a darlc red colour, and of admi- 
rable fragrancy. It heals, dries, and diſcharges, 
and is much uſed externally, not only in 
wounds, but in palſies, iſchiadic and rheuma- 
nic pains, and by perfumers, for its excellent 
ſmell. 3. Balſam of Tolu is produced from 
a tree, a ſpecies of the pine; which grows in 
New Spain, It is of a deep yellowith colour, 
and of a moſt delicate ſcent. It flows from 
the tree in the conſiſtence of turpeatine, but 
vy keeping becomes brittle, Its virtues are 
the ſame, in general, with thoſe of the Peru- 
vian and Gilead kinds. 4. Balſam of Capivi, 
er of Copaiba, is likewiſe the produce of a 
tree, It is of a thinner conſiſtence than the 
gommon turpentine, but much more fragrant 
and deterſive. It paſſes away quickly by 
urine, and mightily cleanſes thoſe paſſages, 
and all obſtructions and ulcerations of thoſe 
hoy. 5. Balſam of liguid amber, It drops 
rom a tree of Mexico, called arbor ſtyracifera, 


by an inciſion in the bark. It is a reſinous 


and pinguious liquor, of a reddiſh yellow co- 
lour and an acrid aromatic taſte, and of the 
conſiſtencec of Venice turpentine. Its eſſence 
ſtrengtheus the head and nervous iyſtem, and 
its oil is of ſingular efficacy, both for external 
end internal uſes, There are alſo many ſorts 
of faQitious or artificial balſams, made up by 
apothecaries and chemiſts, which it would be 
endleſs to ſpecify, In Botany, Balm is a 
ies of mint. 22-8 | 
7 To BALM, V A. to anoint, to ſooth; to 
Mitigate, = | 
BA'LMY, Adj. having the qualities of 
im; ſoothing z fragrant 3 witigating, = 


BAN 


BALSA'MICS, S. in Pharmacy, wy 
that ſoften, reſtore, heal, and cleanſe; d 
CY principles, very friendy u 
ure. 

BALTIC SEA, a great , 
Germany and Poland; from Les = 
ral other gulphs, particularly thoſe of By 
Finland, Livonia, and Dantzick, f 
markable that this ſea neither ebbs nx 
and there is always a current ſets thru 
Sound into the Ocean, It is generall þ 
over three or four months in the . 
Yellow amber is found on the cok, 

BA'LUSTER, 8. [Fr] in Archi 
a ſmall column, or pilaſter, from 130 
an inch to four inches ſquare, or & 
ſometimes adorned with moulding of u 
tain form, and placed with rails on fan 
in the fronts of galleries in churches, 

BALUSTRA'DE, S. in Architect 
aſſemblage of one or more rows of U 
high enough to reſt the elbow on, fg 
terras, bridge, or building, by way of fe 
or for ſeparating one part from another, 

BAMBOO, S. [Ind.] in Natur 
a large kind of reed or cane, growing 
maritime parts of the Eaſt Indies, 

To BAMBOO'ZLE, V. A. t» ud 
impoſe on a perſon, under the app 
a friend; to confound, under pra 
aſſiſting. A word of low and ludicr 
and never found in polite writers, 

BAMBOO'ZLER, S. one whos, 
ſpecious pretences, tricks another; 20 
Le 

BAM, a ſhire of Scotland, bon 
the S. by Aberdeenſhire, on the N. U 
bay of Cromarty, on the W. by Mumy 
on the E. by the German Ocean. Rüth 
two miles in length, and thirty in in 
It contains part of Buchan, Stabe 
Boyn, Enzy, Strathawin, aud Balveg 
ſends one member to parliament. 

BAMF, a capital town of the ſhireof - 
in the N. E. part of Scotland. It is ka 
the mouth of the river Doverne, but 
harbour, and conſequently little trac 
for corn and ſolmon. It is 32 mils N 
Aberdeen, and 110 N. of Edinburgh. 1 

BA'MPTON, a town in Oxfordin 
tant from London 56 computed, anc 
meaſured miles, Its fair is Aug. 26, for ll 
and toys; the market 1s on Wedneſdry 
a town in Devonſhire, whoſe fairs 7" 
Tueſday, and October 24, for cattle, N 
from London 1674 miles. 5 

BAN, S. in its primary ſienifcitim 
thing publicly proclaimed, commande © 
bidden. In Church Government, I 
mation of the intention of two pate 
into matrimony, which is done three 
church they belong to, before tht * 
ceremony can be performed. A curſe, a 


communication, The ban of the * 
podlic N 


BAN 
ended of i h., rights as a member or 


to. 5 | 
ro BAN, V. A, [Belg-] mg curſe or de- 
0 deftr von 3 Fr 2 . 
. A'NBURY, a town of Oxfordſhire, with 
et on Thurſdays, and ejght fairs; on the 
arſday after January 17, for horſes, cows, and 
pi on the firſt Thurſday in Lent, for the 
© and fiſh ; on Holy Thurſday, Corpus Chri- 
June 13, and Auguſt 12, for horſes, cows, 
ſheep ; on Thurſday after October 10, for 
ing ſervants; and on October 29, for cheeſe, 
, and cattle, It is a large well-built 
or town, containing ſeveral good inns, and 
markets are well ſerved with proviſions. 
« the ſecond town for beauty in the county, 
i ſeated on the river Charwell. The houſes 
generally built with ſtone, and the church 
a large handſome ſtructure. It has been 
je noted for its cakes and cheeſe, and is 17 
es W. N. W. of Buckingham, and 74 N. W. 
London. It ſends one member to parliament. 
BAND, S. that which ties, or keeps à per- 
to a certain place, without liberty of going 
her; that by which a perſon or animal is 
pt from exerting their natural ſtrength ; the 
ne as a bond, Figuratively, that which has 
power of knitting a cloſe alliance or con- 
ion between perſons; a company of per- 
; ſo united; that which is bound round a 
ron or thing, applied to dreſs; particularly 
linen neckeloth, conſiſting of two ſquare 
yes, hanging down from the chin to the 
|, worn by clergymen and lawyers. In 
rehiteQure, any flat, low member, or mould- 
p, that is broad. In ſurgery, a fillet, or 
ce of cloth, to ſurround or ſwathe certain 
ts that need aſſiſtance; called likewiſe a 
ler, Band of Penſioners; conſiſting of 120 
ntlemen, who have 1001. a-year each, for 
ending the king on ſolemn occaſions, 
To BAND, V. A. to unite together by ſome 
Immon tie; to cover or bind with ſome nar- 
by cloth, fillet, or band, 
BANDAGE, S. afillet, roller, or ſwathe, 
} bind up wounds, diſlocated bones, c. 
BA'NDBOX, S. a light box made of paſte- 
are, Celigned for keeping bands, ribbands, 
3 and other light and ſmall pieces 
rels in. 
BANDELET, S. [Fr.] in Architecture, 
; lite band or flat moulding, like that which 
owns the Doric architrave. | 
BA NDEROL, S. [Fr.] a little flag, in 
mm of 4 puidon, extended more in length 
an breadth, and formerly hung out at the 
Þ of veſſels, 
BANDYTTO, 8. [Ttal, the plural bandits] 
ſet of outlawed thieves on the continent, 
bo generally herd together in woods, and live 
f the Plunder of paſſengers, | 
BA N 2 0G, S, 2 large, furious ſpecies of dog, 
. bol Bk R, IS.] a large ſeathern belt, 
* the right thoulder, and hanging 
n ener the left arm, wern by the ancient 


r 


J. 
: 


BAN 
muſqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of their 
fire-arms and the carriage of their muſquet 
charges, which were put in 12 wooden caſes 
coated with leather; but now out of uſe. 

BA'NDROL, S. Sec BAN DEROTL. 

BAND, S. [Fr. ] a crooked piece of wood 
towards the bottom, broad, flat on one ſide, 
rounded on the other and at the handle, uſcd 
in the game of cricket ; now called a bat, from 
battre, Fr. to beat. 

To BA'NDY, V. A. to beat or toſs to and 
fro; to give and take; to exchange. Uſed 
with the particle wih, to contend ; alluding 
to the endeavour of two perſons to beat a bail 
the contrary way. 

BA'NDY, Adj. crooked, Thus bandy-leg 
is a crooked leg; and bandy-legged is applied 
to a perſon who has crooked legs. OY. 

BANE, S. that which deſtroys life. Figu- 
ratively, poiſon, ruin, deſtruction. 

, To BANE, V. A. to deſtroy, kill, or poi» 
on. 

BANEFUL, Adj. abounding with qualities 
de ſtructive to life; poiſonous, 

To BANG, V. A. [Belg.] to cudgel; a 
low familiar word. Figuratively, to uſe a 
perſon roughly, applied either to words 
actions. 
BANG, S. a blow with a flick or cudgel. 

BANGOR, an epiſcopal city of Carnar- 
vonſhire, in North Wales. It has a market 
on Fridays, and three fairs, on April 5, 
June 25, and October 28, all for cattle, This 
place was ſo conſiderable in ancient times, that 
it was called Bangor the Great, and defended 
by a ſtrong caſtle. Its ſituation is low; the 
principal buildings are the cathedral, and the 
biſhop's palace; it is 36 miles W. of St. Aſaphy 
and 246 N. W. of London. 

BA'NHAM, a town in Norfolk, Which 
has one fair, Jan. 22, for horſes and toys. 
Diſt, 121 miles from London. | 

BA'NIANS, S. a religious ſect of Aſia, in 
India, whoſe profeſiors never eat any thing 
that has life. They are diſperſed all over the 
Eaſt, being the greateſt merchants in the world, 
and may, in ſome ſenſe, be compared to the 

ews in other parts. There is ſcarce a mer- 
chant in the Eaſt-Indies but has one of theſe 
Banians to take care of his accounts. Th 
believe the tranſmigration of ſouls, and think 
cleanneſs of the body a conſiderable part of 
ſanctity. They marry their children very 
young, ſeldom ſtaying till they are 12 years 
of age. 8 

To BA'NISH, V. A. [Fr.] to make a per- 
ſon quit his own country. Figuratively, te 
drive from the mind; to expel. 

BA'NiSHER, S. one who expels from, ot 
cauſes another to quit his native country, 

BANISHMENT, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
baniſhed, In Law, a kind of civil death, 
whereby a perſon is cut off from all benefits 
arifing from the ſociety, or country in whick 
he was born, obliged to quit it, and live in 4 
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BAN 


Sign country. Oftentimes the puniſhment 
+ of ca ital crimes is remitted, and converted 
into wy for life ; but it is then termed 


+ 
ns 8. [Sax; Ja great ſhoal gf fand in the J 
; arifing ground on each fide of a river waſhed! 
by its waters, which it hinders from overflow- or 
Ing; earth caſt up on one fide of a trench be- 
eween two armies, A bench where rowers fit 
In veſſels, In Commerce, a common repoſi- 
tory, wherein perſcns agree tokeep their caſh, 
to be always ready at their call or direction. 
Likewiſe the place where the public bank is 


0 BANK, V. A. to incloſe with banks. 
In commerce, to raiſe a ſum of money; or to 
place money in a bank. 

BA'NK-BILL, S. a promiſſory note given 
by the Bank for money placed there, which is and 

le on preſenting it, 

BA'NKER, S. a ptivate perſon entruſted 
with the caſh of others, payable on demand. 

BA'NKRUPT, S. Fr.] in Law, one who 
Living by buying and ſelling, has got the goods 
of others in his hands, and concealeth him- 
ſelf from his creditors. After a ſtatute of 
bankruptcy is taken out, a bankrupt not ſur- 
rendering within forty days, and not diſcover- 
ing his eſtates, is adjudged guilty of felony: 
It is neceſſary a perſon ſhould owe 1001. and 
more to a ſingle creditor, to entitle him to 
this ſtatute. 

BA'NKRUPTCY, S. the ſtate of a perſon er 
declared a bankrupt; wherein his goods are 
ſold, and a dividend made to his creditors, in 
proportion to the amount of their reſpective 
debts. 

BANNER, S. a ſquare flag, ſtandard, co- 
Jour, or enfign i in any army. 

BA'NNERET, S. an ancient order of the 
Knights, or feudal lords, who poſſeſſing large 
fees, led their vaſſals to battle under their own 
banner, when ſummoned by the king, This 
is certainly a very honourable order, as it was 
never conferred but on ſome heroic action 
performed en the field; but this order is now. 

extinct. 

BA'NNIAN, S. 2 morning gown, or un- 
dre ſs. 

BA'NNCCK, S. a cake made with oat- 
meal and peaſe mixed wich water; common 
in the north countries. 

BANQUET, S. [Fr.] a feaſt, or grand 
entertainment, 

* Ys BA'NQUET, V. A. to entertain, or 
dive a feaſt to one or more perſons; to feaſt, 
or regale. 

BA” NQUETTLER, S. a perſon who enter- 
t=ins another at a ſumptuous feaſt; one who 
hres ſumptuguſiy, or keeps a good table. 


miles N. W. of Axbridge, with two fig 


BAN. S. 
bank for ſo 2 . in For upon, as 
fixe N an entrenchment. 
NTER, 8. the turning 
jt; giver: leaſant; . 1 
To BA. V. A. to.reprelent cpa 


in ſuch 
15 or becomd . of 


rally; to play u 
BANTE RE, 8. one who 
prefſions of another in 188 


actions or ex 

lous light ; one who plays on aligther, 

count of 4 e fault. | 

R BA'NTLING, S. a a ſucking chit; a 
an | 

BA'NWELL, a village in Somerſeth 

anuary 18, and July 18, for 

J Zud cheeſe. July cattle, { 


BA 'PTISM, 8. lor Jafirmeatpal 
a perſon is initiated into the Chriſtian cha 
Among the Jews, when a perſon was nayj 
| proſelyte to their religion, if a male, be 
firſt circumciſed, and ſoon afterwards baia 
during which time a furmary-of ther þ 
gion was read. Baptiſm is practiſod by l 
feſſors of the Chi lg, — 
kers, In primitive times, che ceremun 
performed by immerſion, as jt ſtill is nth 
Oriental churches, agreeable to the origul 
ſignification of the word, which me 
ping, or i The practice of the d 

n churches is to ſprinkle the water upon l 
head or face of the perſon; ba except ia 
church of Milan, in whoſe ritual it is orig 
that the head of the infant be three ting 
plunged into the water, In primitive ting 
it ſeems probable that none were baptized 
adults, "though ſeveral learned men co 
that infants were admitted into this ſacramak 

BAPTI'SMAL, Adj. relating to, or ll 
at, our baptiſm. 

BA'PTIST, S. [Or.] one who ams 
baptiſm ; applied, by way of eminenct, to% 
John, our Saviour's fore-runner ; likewiſe ct 
who holds that a9" wal ought to be adminilth 
ed only to adult 

the place . 


BAPTYSTERY, 1 Lr! 
church where the ſacrament baptiſm iu 
miniſtered ; the font. 

To BAPTI ZE, V. A. [Or.] to perf 
the ceremony of baptiſm ; ; to chriſten. 

BAPTIZER, S. one who adminifen 
ſacrament ct baptifin. 

BAR, S. [Fr.] a piece of wood 0 fe 
made uſe of to ſecure the entrance of any pla 
from being forced ; a rock or ſand bank 6 
the entrance of a harbour, or nver, 0 / 
off ſhips of burden; the part of 2 * 


juſtice where the criminal 


BANQUETIYN G-HOUSE, S. a houſe 


and within which the counſel * 


where public feaſts are given, The banguet- try cauſes, ſo called from a wooden 


ing rotm at * 2 intended for the Ling placed there to keep © 


G feaſt in, 
Icnes. 


—— . — —ͤ—.w. - 


la perſon fits to take care of, 


F the crowd; an inde 


aruchurs of the great Inigo] place at a tavern, 8 * ;ne th 


ar 


. e oblcke I ** ; — beige 
oh 1 — ms which keeps here by Col. Codrin 
urts of a thing together, In Law, a pe- 


he number of the White in- 
ave I00,Com 
negro flaves. They haye no manufactures, 
nor do they breed Many cattle; receiving moſt 


of gold or ſilrer is a lump of either, of their corn, cattle, fleſh, and ſalted fiſh, 


and caſt into a mould; without ever 
bg been wrought, In Muſic, the ſtraight 
drawn perpendicularly acroſs the lines 
piece of muſic, between as many notes | b 
e meaſure of time conſiſts of, in which | 
Ir is pricked. In Heraldry, an ordinary 
dbling the 7%, differing from it in nar- 
eſs, and that it may be placed in any part 
le mield: it is generally drawn horizon- 
acroſs the field, dividing it into two un- 


- 


cane, they have always the advantage of 2 
conſtant eaſterly wind, commonly called the 
Trade-wind. The ſugar that is brought to 


England from hence is whiter and fner 
farts, and containing one-fifth of the than th 


Bar- gt, two half-bullets Joined to- hay 


by an iron bar, uſed in ſea e does tar, which riſes out of the earth, and 
$ for cutting down maſts and rigging. ; {ſwims upon the furface of the water, It is 
d BAR, V. A. to faſten or ſecure any en- of great uſe in the dry belly-ach, and in dif. 
e by a piece of iron or wood, Figura- eaſes of the breaſt, It is 70 miles E. of the 


to exclude, except againſt J to hinder, iſland of St. Vincent, and 90 S. E. of Mar- 
it a ſtop to. 


tinico. The capital town is St. Michael, or 
URATRY, S. in Law, is when the ma. 


Bridge-town, which lies in lon. 59. 2, W. 
If a np endeavours to cheat the owners or lat. 13. 


N. 

rs, either b running awa with the thi „ BARBARIAN, S. [Lat. in its primary 
abezzling the pods.” K 4 ſenſe, applied by the ole] i Romang — 
iRB, 8. (Lat.] in its original ſignifica- all that were not of their 
a beard; In its ſecondary, any thing foreigner; but in proceſs of time it acquired 
Nous in its place, or reſembles it. Thea ſecondary idea of cruelty, and was uſed ta 
of wire at the end of a fiſh-hook, which [denote a perſon void of all the elegant embel- 
s an angle with the point, and hinders it liſhments of life, and t 

5 ö pieces of | benevolence, ki 
ſame manner manity. 
point of an arrow, and ſerve for the BARBARIC; Adj. [Lat,] foreign; brought 
purpoſe, In Antiquity, an- armour of from countries at 2 great di ſtance. 
or leather, which covered the neck, BA RBARISM, S. [Lat.] i 
and ſhoulders of a horſe, called like- an offence againſt the Purity of ſty le ox lan- 


, barde, guage ; uncultivated ignorance, Applied to 
RB, 8. [a contraction of Barbary] a 


manners, rudeneſs ; want of Politeneſs; ſa. 
drought from Barbary, eſteemed far its | vageneſs ; cruelty, | 
bout, and ſwiftneſs, for its never: BARBARITY, 8. [Lat.] applied to the 
1 for its ing ſtill, when | behaviour, incivility, unpoliteneſs. Applied 
Fuder drops his bridle, moſt commonly to manners, cruelty, ſavage- 
* (Fr.] in Architecture, [neſs, want of pity, kindneſs, and humanity, 
* narrow canal, or 


1% r paſſage for water in Applied to language, an improper application 
where buildings are liable to be over- of a word, ; 
j to draĩ 


| „ Tan off water from a BARBAROUS, Adj. 
an Perture in the walls of a city, to to learning, i 


e entrance of a bridge ; |void of benevolence, pity, or compaſſion ; 
, "ace or fortification to a City ; aſcruel ; ſavage ; inhuman, 

3 - BARBAROUSLY, Adv. in ſuch manner 
* ADOES, the eaſternmoſt of the las ſhews a mind unpoliſhed with learning; a 


3 it is in gene- ftranger to politeneſs, pity, compaſſion, or hu- 
u though not without hills, | manity, 
en 


country of Africa, 
Wood, but is | included between the Atlantic Ocean, the 


indigo, and diterranean, However, 
of the fruits com- extends fouthward as f. 


| very 


BAR 


wery improperly. It includes the Kingdoms 


of Barca, Tripoly, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, and 
Morocco; and is near 2000 miles in length, 
and in ſome places 750 in breadth. It was 
known to the ancients by the name of Mau- 
ritania, Numidia, Proper Afrian, and Lybia. 
It is the beſt country in all Africa, except 
Egypt; and fertile in corn, maize, wine, and 
fruits; particularly citrons, oranges, figs, al- 
monds, olives, dates, and melons, Their chief 
trade conſiſts in the ſale of their fruits, in the 
horſes called barbs, Morocco-leather, oftrich- 
feathers, indigo, wax, tin, and coral. The 
reigning religion is the Mahometan, and there 
are ſome Jews ; but no Chriſtians, except the 
flaves, 

To BA'RBECUE, V. A. [Ind.] to dreſs a 
hog whole, by ſplitting it to the back-bone, 
and broiling it upon a gridiron, raiſed two feet 
above a charcoal fire, 

" BA'RBECUE, S. a hog dreſſed whole after 
the Weſt Indian manner. 

BA'RBEL, S. [Fr] a large, ſtrong, but 
<oarſe river fiſh ; ſo called from its having a 
S2rb or wattle under its chin. 

BA'RBER, S. F 61 one who ſhaves. 

BA RBER-C GEON, S. [ pronoun- 
ced barber-ſurgeon] one who practiſes the lower 
operations of ſurgery; ſuch as bleeding and 
drawing of teeth, together with the trade of a 
barber | 


BA'RBERRY, S. in Botany, the piperidge 
buſh, which grows in hedges to the height of 
eight or ten feet. ee 

BARD, S. [Brit.] among the ancient Bri- 
tons, Danes, and Iriſh, an order of men who 
uſed to ſing the great exploits of heroes to the 

harp, were perſons in the higheſt eſteem 
among ' all ranks of people, and reverenced 
as perſons of extraordinary abilities, even by 
crowned heads, who paid them ſo much de- 
ference, as to be reconciled to their moſt in- 
veterate enemies at their inſtances. Even 
in the preſent times, the word implies a poct. 

BA'RDFIEELD, a village in Eſſex, four 
miles E. of Thaxſtead, with one fair on June 
22, for cattle and toys. 

BARE, Adj. [Sax.] uncovered ; without 
any dreſs; naked, Figuratively, without or- 
nament; deſtitute, or in want of neceſſaries; 
not joined with any thing elſe; alone; ſoli- 
tary; very much worn; that which has loſt 
its nap; threadbare. Uſed with of, before 
che thing wanted, “ Bare of money,” 

To BARE, V. A. to ſtrip. 

BARE, or BORE, the preter of Br AR. 

BAREBONE, S. a very thin or lean per- 
ſon, who has ſcarce any fleſh to cover his 
bones, A low word, 

BAREFA'CED, Adj. with the face unco- 
vered. Figuratively, without diſſimulation or 
diſguiſe; with great effrontery, or impudence. 
Oenerally uſed in a bad ſenſe. 

BAREFA'CEDLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 
ner as hows a bole, daring impudenge, 


4 


B AR 


BA REFOOT, Adj, one who is U 
ſhoes, or any covering to his feet, 

BAREHEA'DED, Adj. without 2 l 
any covering to the head. 

BA RELVY, Adv. without 
to dreſs; without any thing elle, or a, 
plied as an exceptive, 

BA'RENESS, S. applied to dreſs, 
total nakedneſs, or a want of ſome nod 
part of attire; meanneſs, with reſpetty 
quality of cloathing, Applied to circ 
ces, indigence; poverty, 

BARGAIN „(in common pronoun, th 
dropped) S. | Brit. ] a voluntary agreementy 
between rs to deliver or ſell a comm 
at a price agreed on; the thing boughta 
the conditions of ſale. SyNox, Baya 
more limited, relating to ſale. 4 
Contra? are more general, implying ay 
of ſtipulation 3 with this difference he 
them, that Agreement ſeems to denote: we 
one; Contract, one that is written, 

To BA'RGAIN, V. N. to agree to, a 
terms for the ſale of any thing. Vidy 
the particle for, 

BARGAINEE,', S. the perſon who g 
to the condition of a bargain or purchuk, 

BA'RGAINER, S. one who progolz 
conditions of a bargain, 

BARGE, S. [Belg.] a large flat-bith 
veſſel uſed for the carriage of goods in maj 
likewiſe a tate or pleaſure boat, built u 
room capable of containing ſeveral perlas 

BARK, 8. [Dan.] in Botany, the aul 
covering of a tree, which increaſes ere 

BARK, or BARQUE, S. Fr.] 4 
veſſel with one deck only, uſed in trankut 
merchandizes either by ſea, or on mn 

To BARK, V. A. to ſtrip off the ni 
bark of a tree. | 

To BARK, V. N. [Sax.] to male 
like a dog, when he gives the alarm, 

BARK-BA'RED, 8. ſtripped or 
of the bark. F 

BARK-BI'NDING, S. in Cate 
diſeaſe incident to trees, wherein the bal 
ſo cloſe, that the vegetation, and the 5 
tion of the ſap, is hindered. It is an 
Qitting the bark, or cutting along the pa 
the bark. -<; 

BA'RKER, S. applied to litgious 1 
or clamorous perſons ; it alludes to (it 
made by a dog. : | 

BARK-GA'LLING, S. is when ti 
or rind of a tree is galled or fretted with 
Sc. which is cured by binding clay 00 i 
ed places, = 

BA'RKING, a town in Eſſex, with i® 
ket on Saturday, and one fair on , 
for horſes, It is ſeated on the may 
not far from the Thames, in an unn 
air, It has been chiefly noted for 2 1 
naſtery, now in ruins, there being 
left ſtanding but a ſmall part of 7 
a gate-houſe, It is 9 miles B. 1 an 


+ 


town in Gloucefterthire, very remarkable for hops, * 1 11 mille 
Wedneſdays, and one fair N. W. of London, ans ITY : 
It is ſeated] BA'RNSTAPLE, a ſea- port town of De 


fay 44, for cattle and hogs. 
branch of the river Severn 3 


vonſhire, with a market on Fridays, and three 


and has ſtill fairs; on Sept, 19, Friday before April 21, 


r ſome note for a nunnery 3 
itle of a barony | 
Joucefter, and 112 W. by 
\/RKEWAY, a town in 
5 had formerly a market on 
ll one fair on July 20, 
on the great road rom 


8. of London, 
Hertfordſhire, 


for pedlars ware. 
London to Vork, 


the ſecond Friday in December, for horned 
cattle, It is a corporation-town, and ſends 
two members to es we is ſeated on the 
river Tau, over which there is a good bridge 
and the market is large for cattle, corn, an 
proviſions. It is 38 miles N. N. W. of Exe- 


L N. of ter, and 193 W. of London. 


les S. of Cambridge, and 34 


BA RNSLEV, a town in the Weſt Riding 


KY, Adj, that which confiſts of, or of Yorkſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, 


he properties of, bark. 
WRLEY, S. [Sax.] in Botany, 
whence beer is extracted. 
pra of which malt is made. 

hiſtorians. ſay, was taken the ſtandard 
poliſh weights and meaſu 


\ALEV-3RAKE, S. a Kind of fural 


and 3 fairs: On the laſt Wedneſday in Feb 

preceding the 28th; if Wedneſday be the 28th, 
it is held the Wednelday before, ſo that it can 
never be later than the 27th, or ſooner than 
the 21ſt; on May 12, and October 10, for 
horned cattle, ſwine, and cheeſe, and gooſe- 
pyes 3 ſeated on the fide of a hill, and has 


which confifts of ſwiftneſs of running. | manufaCture of wire, It is commonly call; 


'RLEY-CORN, S. a grain of barley ; 
in long mealure as the third part of an 


ERUEV-MOW, S. a heap of barley laid 
her, and formed into a rick or ſtack, 
NM, S. [Brit.] that which is put into 
to make it work, or into bread to ſwell 
{ make it light; called by the Londoners 


Mv, Adj. that which has been well 
med or worked with barm, or yeaſt, 
KAN, S. [Sax, ] a place, or houſe, wh 
rain, hay, &c, is ſtored, 
RNACLE, S. a {mall fea anim 
among the weſtera iſles of Scctland, 
c generation has much puzzled the learn- 
At firſt, it appears like a little ſhell-fiſh 
ing on old timber, or at the bottom of 
reſembling a muſſel for colour and con- 
t, croſſed with ſutures; it hangs to the 
by a neck longer than the ſhell, of a 
v%nce, by which it receives nouriſh- 
wihin the ſhell, where is a feathered 
clicd a Solan gooſe, In Farriery, Bar- 
1s an inſtrument conſiſting of two branch- 
ined at one end by a hinge, to put upon 
aorſcs noſes to make them ſtand quietly 
Hod, blooded, or dreſled, 
RNARD-CASTLE, a town in the 
y of Durham, with a market on Wed- 
a and four fairs ; on Eaſter-Monday, 
wy in Whitſun-week, St. James's 
ad July 25, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 
IA in a bottom on the river Tees, is 
th late, and has a manufacture of 
be 30 Mites S. W. of Durham, and 
„N. W. of London. 

» a town partly in Middleſex and 
riſhire, with a market on 
Bays. Its fairs are April 8 
6, for Engliſh, . Welch, and 
a great thoroughfare town, 
good inns, and the market 


Black-Barnſley, and is 53 miles N. by W. of 
Nottingham, and 177 N. W. of London. 
BARO'METER, S. [Gr.] in Hydroſta- 
tics, an inſtrument to meaſure the weight or 
preſſure of a column of air, to diſcover the 
heights of mountains, Ic. which conſiſts of 
a tube hermetically ſealed, filled with quick - 
filver, and immerged in a veſſel of the ſame, 
BAROME”TRICAL, Adj. relating to, c 
tried by, the barometer, BET 
BARON, S. [Lat.] a term which for- 
merly included all the greater nobility, It is 
now uſed as a degree of nobility next below 
that of a viſcount, and above that of a baronet, 
Parliamentary barons are not barons by name 
only, but are all, by birth, peers, noblemen 
and are ſummoned by the king, “ to treat o 
the weighty affairs of the nation, and to give 
counſel upon them.” They have the follow- 
ing immunities and privileges; in criminal 
cauſes, they are judged by their peers only, 
and are not put on oath, but deliver the truth 
upon honour 3 are not impannelled on a jury, 
nor liable to the writs ſupplicavit, capias, 
eſſoigns, They had no coronet till Charles II. 
gave them a gold one, with fix pearls, ' Be- 
ſides theſe, the two archbiſhops, and all the 
biſhops of England, are parliamentary barons, 
and enjoy all the privileges of the others, ex- 
cepting that they are not judged by their peers z 
ſor being not to be preſent in ſanguinary cauſes, 
in ſuch caſes they are judged, as a fat, by a 
jury of 12. Barons of the Exchequer, are four 
judges, who determine cauſes between the king 
and his ſubjects, in affairs relating to the re- 
venue and the exchequer. Barons of the Cinque 
ports, are members elected two for each, who 
have ſeats in the Houſe of Commons. Baron 
and femme, in Law, are huſband and wife, 
Baron and femme, in Heraldry, is when the 
coats of arms of a man and his wife are borne 
per pale in the ſame eſcutcheon, - * | 
BA'RONAGE, S, [Lat.] the body of ba- 
0 rens 5 
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tain 30 ſoldiers in Ireland, for three years, 
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. Is turned. In Gunnery, it is the cylindrical 


Batt 


Sons ; the dignity, or lands which give title 
to a baron, 8 F 
- BA'RONESS, S. [Ital.] the lady or wife 
of a baron, a 
BA'RONET, S. is a degree of honour next 
to a baron, created by King James I. in order 
to propagate a plantation in Ulſter in Ireland, 
ich purpoſe each of them was to main- 


after the rate of 8 d. per day for each ſoldier; 
and they have the precedence of all knights, 
except thoſe of the Garter, Bannerets, and 
privy counſellors, The title Sir is allowed 


them by their patent, though they are not| thing 


knighted, There was at firſt but 200, which 
was afterwards increaſed, No honour is cre- 
ated between Barons and Baronets. 3 

BA'RONY, S. the lordſhip or fee of a 
baron, whether ſpiritual or temporal, * 

BA'ROSCOPE, S. [Gr.] an inſtrument 
to ſhew the alteration of the weight of the 
atmoſphere. 

BA'RRACAN, S. [Fr.] a kind of ſtuff 
refembling camelot, wove in a loom with two 


BAR 
five or ſix wide, lined with a fine Mem 
on which are ſeveral veing and aeg 
this cavity are four {mall ſolid bon, w 
vered with the perioſteum, as the Ri 
bones of the body are, Thundering Bang 
n e and Art Military, are filly 

mbs, grenades, and other eembuf; 
be alled dagn 1 * 8 

To BA'RRE „A. to put into, g 
cloſe in a barrel, an 

BA RREN, Adj. [Sex.] applied u f 
mals or ſoils, not able to produce itz | 
Applied to genius, not able to produy 
new. 


BA'RRENLY, Adv. in at udfriitfy 


BA'RRENNESS, S. that iniperl:tia 
any animal or vegetable, that renden iti 
pable of bringing forth, or propaguin 
kind, Alſo, want of invention, fei 
thought, Ce. 3 | 

BAKRICA'DE, S. [Fr.] any d 
the niilitary art raiſed againſt an enen! 


ſtily, made with veſlels, carts, bald 


treddles. 
* BARRACK, S. [Span.] ſmall huts erected 
by the _ fiſhermen along the ſhore; like- 
wiſe buildings raiſed to lodge ſoldiers in, 
BA'RRATOR, S. [Fr.] a litigious per- 
Ton, or one who is fond of quarrels and law- 
no - | 
BA'RRATRY, S. [Fr.] in Common 
Law, the moving or maintaining of ſuits in 
diſturbance of the peace; and the taking and 
detaĩning houſes, land, Cc. by falſe pretences. 
BA'RRAY, one of the weſtern iſles of 
Scotland, five miles in length, and three in 
breadth, rocky on the eaſt fide, arable lind on 
the weſt, There is plenty of cod and ling near 
this iſland; and ſevera! ſmall ſhips from Orkney 
dome hither in ſummer, and return laden with 
theſe ſiſn. 
* BA'RREL, S. [Brit.] a round wooden 
veſſel, and ſerves for holding ſeveral ſorts of 
wares and merchandize. The Englith barrel, 
wine meaſure, contains the eighth part of a 
ton, the fourth part of a pipe, and one half 
of a hogſhead, i. e. 31 1 gallons ; beer-mea- 
fare 36 gallons, and ale-meaſure 32 galtons. 
It denotes alſo a certain weight of ſeveral mor- 
ehandizes, which differs according to the ſe- 
verat commodities. A barrct of Eſſex butter 
weighs 106 pounds, and of Suffolk butter 256 
pounds. The barrel of herrings ought to con- 
tain 32 gallons, wine-meaſure, which amounts 
to about 28 gallons, old ſtandard, making 


j 


about" 1000 herrings. The barrel of falmon!} BA'RROWS, S. [Sa.] hills « 74 


muſt hold 42 gallons; of eels the ſame; and 
of ſoap 256 pound. In Mechanics, it is the 
cylinder of x watch, about which the ſpring 


tube of a gun, piſtol, Sc. through which the 
bullet is diſcharged, In Anatomy, it is a 
pretty large cavity behind the tympanum of 


earth, trees, or palliſades. Figurativel 
thing which obſtructs or hinders the a 
of a thing, 

paſſage ; to hinder the advance or m 
any thing. 

BARRICA'DO, S. [Span.] in Fat 
tion, a defence made with fakes ſod 
iron, croſſed at the top with dattooy 
erected in pailages or breaches, | 

To BARRICA'DO, V. A. to tha 
a paſlage; to hinder an enemy from 
any defile or place. a | 

BARRTER, [SA reef] S. Fr.] a 
keeps an enemy off, or hinders him f 
tering into any country; a fence matt 
paſſage, retrenchment, &c. to ſtop wi 
try. Figuratively, an obſtruction, « i 
rance ; a boundary, or limit. 

BA'RRISTER, S. one who 1 g 
from his having performed his exeraless 
inns of courts, and by licence from the 
high chancellor, after a proper {tandth 
p!rad the cauſe of clients in a court d 

BA RROW, S. [ Sax. ] any cm un 
or ſet in motion by the hand; hence 1 
barrow is a frame of boards, on which 
are carried by handles at its extremins bei 
two men. A <obcei-barrow is that wh 
wheel at the head, by which it mos 
puſhed forward by the handles at © 


end, 


rated by the Saxons, im honour of thok 
died in the field of battle. | 

BA'RRY, S. in Heraldry, is uber 
cutchecn is divided bar-ways, i. . . 
fide to fide, into an even number ol N 
conſiſting of two or more 


ths ear, about tour or five lines deep, and 


in be ln 
changeably diſpoſed; expreſſed in 1 
by the word barry, and the nuwbe# # 


— i  — 
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he ſpecified z but if the diviſions be _ 
eld muſt be firſt named, and the number 
ars expreſſed. r is when an 
Lheon is divided evenly, bar and bend- 
by lines drawn tranſverſe and diagonal, 
hanceably varying the tinctures of which 
fiſts, Barry-pily is when a coat is d1- 
by ſeveral lines drawn obliquely from 
» fide, where they form acute angles. 
RTER, S. in Commerce, the purchaſing 
om modity by another, or exchanging one 
for another. SYR. Harter is 2 mercan- 
ereffion, and intimates the exchange of 
ent commodities by way of traffic. The 
ck is uſed when ſpeaking of ſervice- 
hings 3 ſuch as the trucking of horſes, 
ets, utenſils, c. 
» BARTER, V. A. [Fr.] to exchange 
king for another; the originad method 
ming on all trade and commerce, till, 
nvention of money. | 
\KTERER, S. he that trades by ex- 
ing one commodity for another. 
\'RTON, S. [Sax.] the demeſne lands 
manor; 2 manor-houſe ; the fields, out- 
„ Cc. a term in great uſe in the weſt of 
nd. 

'RTON, a town in Lincolnſhire, with 
ket on Mondays, and a fair on Trinity 
{day for cattie. It is ſeated on the river 
ber, where there is a conſiderable ferry 
bs over into Yorkſhire, of conſiderable 
tar? tu the town, which is a large ſtrag- 
place, 35 miles N. of Lincoln, and 155 | 
| London, 
KRTON, a town in Hampfhire, whoſe! 
KeptTul; 31,for millenery goods and toys. 
RTON UN'DERWCOD, a town in 
drofhire, Its fairs are on May 4s for cat- 
dd ſheep; and November 8, for cows, 
VRWICK-HILL, a town in Wiltſhire, 
e far is Nov, 6, for cattle, ſheep, Sr. 
SALTES, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a! 
ot marble, of a very fine texture, of a 
pietly black, like poliſhed ſteel. Its figure! 
ry remarkable, being never found in 
like other marbles, but always ſtanding 
p og lar angular columns, compoſed ut 
der of joints, one placed on, and nicely! 
to another, as if formed by the hand of 
Fal workmap, It is extremely hard and 
ul not ſtrike fire with Reel, and is 2 
uch-flone, They are found in 8 
"* tne world ; bot the nobleſt ſtore ſeems 
that called che Giants Cauſeway in Ire- | 
were it riſes far up in the country, 
hey lea, and rites again on the op- 
A Adi. Fr. Japplied to actions, procced- 
Aman, narrow, abject, and ſordid 
"a Applied to rank, low, mean, and 
„Arte. Applied to birth, deſcended 
parents. Applied to metals, conn- 


t or 2dult . 
= ulterated. Applied to ſounds, 
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BASE, 8. [F r] in Architecture, the, 


W part of a column or pedeſtal, being the 


ſame to a column, as a ſhoe is to a man. Baſe, 
in Forlific#tion, is an imaginary line drawn 


from the flanked angle of a baſtion to that 


which is oppoſite to it. Baſe of a figure in 
Geometry, is the lower part of it. Ba 
triangle, is properly that fide parallel to the 
horizon, Baſe, in Anatomy, is the broader, 
or upper part of the heart, to which the two, 
auricles are fixed. Baſe fee, is a tenure in 
fee at the will cf a lord. Baſe, in Muſic, the 
large firing of a muſical inſtrument, See. 
Bass, or Bass0, 


To BASE, V. A. [Fr.] to lower the value _ . 


of a thing by mixtures; to debaſe; to adul- 
terate. 
BA'SELY, Adv. meanly, dithonourably, , 
In baſtardy. __ 
BA'SENESS, S. applied to actions, that 
which is void of generoſity, magnanimity, or 


nobleneſs of ſoul, and proceeds from a nar- 


rowneſs or meanneſs of ſpirit, Applied to 
metals, their want of the fla dard value, 
Applied to birth, diſhonourable, or produced 
from vnliceaſcd embraces. Applied to found, . 
low, grave, GL 

To BASH, V. A, to be aſhamed. 

BASHA W, S. [Turk.] a Turkiſh gover- 
nor of a province, city, or diſtrict, who has 
two horſe-tails carried before him. 

BA'SHFUL, Adj. one who is ſoon put out 
of countenance. 

BA*SHFULLY, Adv. in a timorous, ſheep- 
ith manner, | 

BA'SHFULNESS, S, timorouſneſs, fear, 
or ſhame, 

BA'SIL, BA'SLE, or BALE, the capital 


of the canton of Baſil, in Swiſſerland. It is 
1a large, rich, populous city, with a biſhop's 


ſee, and a famous univerſity, It is dividgd 
into two parts by the river Rhine ; the largeft 
of which is on the fide of Swifkerland, and 
the leaſt on that of Germany; but they are 
joined together by a handſome bridge, The 
larger has five gates, ſix ſuburbs, 220 ſtreets, 
ſix large ſquares, and 46 fountains, and is partly 
ſeated on a hill. The lefjer ſtands in a plain, 
and has but two gates, with ſeveral ſtreets and 
foumains.” The town-houſe, and fine paint- 
ings in freſco, particularly the picture done 
by Holben, which repreſents the paſſion of 
Chriſt, are much admired by travellers, The 
library contains a prodigious number of books, 
as well in manuſcript as printed: and there is 
a rich collection cf med:1s, among which 
there are ſeveral excceging ſcarce. The clocks 
here always go an hour tuo faſt, becauſe they 
did ſo on the day appointed to murder the ma- 
giſtrates, by which the conſpirlcy was diſcon- 
certed, This town is furrounded with thick 
walls, flanked with towers and baftions, and 
yet it is not a ſtrong place. The art of mak- 
ing paper is ſaid to have been invented here, 
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_ Ings as the Royal-Exchange at London, where 
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BA'SIL, il] S. among joiners, 
the Noping edge of a carpenter's or joiner's 
tool, which varies according to the work it is 
to do; the ſkin of a ſheep tanned, In Botany, 


um, 

"To BA'SIL, i[bazil] V. A. to prind 
away the edge of a tool to a certain thickneſs 
or angle. | 4 > 

BA'SILIC, S. in ancient Architecture, a 
term uſed for a large hall, or public place, 
where princes ſat and adminiſtered juſtice in 
perſon ; but is now applied to ſuch churches, 
temples, &c. which, by their grandeur, as 
far ſurpaſs other churches, as princes palaces 
do private houſes ; alſo, to ſuch ſtately build- 


merchants meet and converſe. 


BASI'LIC, or BASTLIC AL, Adi. in Ana- hay; commonly called a boſ;, 


tomy, ſomething belonging or relating to the 
baſilica! vein, 
BASTLICA, S. [Gr.] in Anatomy, the 
middle vein of the arm. | 
. BASFLICON, S. [Gr.] in Pharmacy, an 
ointment called tetrapharmacon, from its 
being compoſed of four ingredients, viz. reſin, 
wax, pitch, and oil of olives; by ſome, of 
Burgundy pitch, turpentine, reſin, and oil. 
BA'SILISK, [bazi/isk} S. [Gr.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a kind of ſerpent aboyt three palms 
Jong, with white ſpots on its crown, ſaid to 
grive all others away by its hifling, and to 
kill by its very look; called likewiſe a 
cockatrice. In Gunnery, a ſpecies of cannon 
or ordnance of the larger ſort. 


BA SINGSTOKE, a town in Hampſhire, holes, topped like thoſe of a flute, di 


with a market on Wedneſdays, and two 


fairs; Wedneſday in Whitſun- Week, for trifling | certs with hautboys, ' 
matters; and on October 10, for cattle and 10 
hiring ſervants, There are alſo two fairs on S. j[Ital.] Sculpture, the figures ef 


Baſingſtoke Downs, on Eaſter-Tueſday, and 
September 16, for cattle and cheeſe, It in 
corporation, and a great thoroughfare town on 
the weſtern road; ſeated on a ſmall brook, 


35 miles E. by N. of Saliſbury, and 46 W. | 


by S. of London. 

BASIS, S. [Lat.] the foundation, or that 
on which any thing is eſtabliſhed or ſupport- 
ed. See BASE. ry | 

To BASK, V. A, uy to warm by 
expoſing to, or laying in, the heat of the ſun. 
Nenterly, to lie in a warm place. 

BASKET, S. [Brit.] a veſſel made with 
twigs, ruſhes, &c. woven together. | 

BA'SON,or BA'SIN, S. Fr. Ja {mall veſſel to 
hold water, or other liquors ; an hollow place 
which contains water; a pand; a canal; « 
dock. for repairing or building ſhips; a con- 
cave piece of metal made uſe of by opticians 
to grind their convex glaſſes in; a round ſhell, 
or caſe cf iron, placed over à furnace, wherein 
hatters mould their hats. In Anatomy, a 
round cavity in the form cf a tunnel, between 
the anterior ventricles of the bꝛauin, the pitui- 
tary glands, and the veins. £aſors of a 


+ 


BAS 


contains the weight, and the other the, 
modity whoſe weight is required, 
BASS, * baſe, which 
82 ſpelt] S. [Ital.] in Muſic, the 
all the parts, ſerving ag a found 
the others, That part of a _—_— 
ing of the graveſt, deepeſt, and mal A 
ſounds. Connter-baſt is the ſecond, of 
there are ſeveral in the ſame concer, | 
rough-baſs, is that which proceeds us 
intermiſſion from the begintiing to th 
and is the harmony made b N 
theorbo's, &c. playing both while the x 
ling and other inſtruments perform; wif 
filling the intervals when they op, 1 
a mat uſed in churches to knee} on, ms 
ruſhes, in a cylindrical form, and fufgdy 


ty 


| BA'SSET, S. [Fr.] a dame 2 cark, 

BA'SSILDON, a town in Eſa, of 
fair is kept September 14, for toys, 
' BA'SSO, Ital.] ig Muße, {acreting 
tended to the baſs univerſally, and ad 
times reſtrained to that only which xl 
Baſe concertato is the figured or the 
bats, going through the whole piece, 1 
chords, or whatever can convey harm 
the ear. Baſſo repieno, the bats of they 
chorus, which is heard only or cn 
at intervals, in order to make the ccc 
have a greater effect. 

BA'SSON, cr BASSOON, S. in als 
wind inſtrument, blown with a nx 
inches di2meter at the bottom, with 


| 


into two parts, and uſed for the baking 


: 


BASSO-RELIE'VO, or n As- 


do not ſtand cut much from the grus 
plane on which they are formed; ud 
that work is low, flat, and but lt! n 
upon coins, medals, counters, &c. E U 
low relief; if the figures are raiſes l 
as to be well diſtinguiſhed, it is called 

BASS-VI'OL, S. of the ſame am 
that of a violin, but much larger; 8 
upon in the fame manner, and has def 
number of ſtrings, and eight ſtops, wn 
ſubdivided into ſemi- ſtops. Its aur 
2nd has a much nobler effect in a cc 
that of a violin. | 

BA'STARD, S. [Brit.] ig L. *F 
born of parents which have nt wy 
fully raarcied, and cannot inher;? ak 
to his father. In the hundred cf Ws 
in Kent, whoever gets a baſt 
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ard ketten 
his goods and chattels to the king. F h 
tiveiy, any thing which degeneratc 7 
which produces it; any thing eta 
genuine, or adulterated. * 
To BA'STARD, V. A. to can 
ting a baſtard; to prove u perſon d. 


in lawſul wedlock. 


balance are the ſame as ſcales, one of which 


To Bas TARDT Z, v. 4 vi 


BAT 
i not begotten in lawful: marriage; to 


ſtard. * 

Sahl v, Adv, like a baſtard 3) in g 
erate, ſpurious manner. 
W Dy 8, iN Law, an : 
+ of birth, wherein u perſon is produced 
2 couple not marzied, and is therefore 
ted from ſucceeding to an inheritance. 
0 PASTE, V. A. [Fr.] to beat with a 
b. In Cookery, to meiſten meat, while 
ſing, wich butter or dripping, Among 
pſtrelſes, from baſter, Er. to ſtitch, to fery 
ſelveges together. 
457 18. 5. a royal caſtle built by 
ales V. in 1369, for the defence of Paris now 
1282 place ot confinement for ſtate pre — 
BASTIINA DE, or BASTIINA DO, 8. 
.] the act of beating with a ſtick or cud- 
; the puniihment in flicted by the Turks, 
beating the ſoles of a perſon's fect with a 
wy picce of wood, having a lage knob or 
und head at the end. 
To BASTINA DE, or BASTINA'DO, 
„A. to beat with a ſick or cudgel. 
BASTION, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, 
large mais ot earth faced with fods, 
ldom with brick or ſtone, ſtanding- out 
om 4 rampart, 
BA'STON, or BATTOON, S. [Fr.] in 
rchiteture, a mould at the baſe of 2 column 
pled a tere. In Heraldry, a kind of bend, 
& reaching quite acroſs the ſhield; a ſign 
F ba{lardy, and ought not to be removed till 
be third generation, | | 
BAT, S. [Sax.] any large club; particular- 
one curved, and flat on one fide towards 
e bottom, uſed in the game of cricket, In 
patural Hiſtory, an animal with the body of 
mouſe, and wings like a bird, conſiſting of a 
pembrane, which. it extends in its flight; it 
ppears only in ſummer-evenings, 

DA TABLE, Adj. in Law, applied to 
Funds whoſe property is diſputable. 
DALTAVIA, a handſome, large, and ve 
Kong town of Aſia, in the iſland of Java 
na Kingdom of Bantam; the capital of all 
be Dut; z {ettlements and colonies in the Eaſt- 
_s The tort, or eitadel, is built at a 
we crance rom the toven, of ſtone brought 
den Lurcye, Beſides this, they have five 
lr torts about the city, to defend it from 
Bl infulis, In 
Mul, and built 
ave canals in the 
on each fide 1 


* 


3 number of inhabitants, 
13 and country in theſe parts; 
* rf you number of . Chineſe, till 
—_ * 1h g of them were. matlacred in 
a „ 1741, and their wealth confiſ- 
e * Dutch. It is the reſidence of 
in the Faq governor of all the Dutch colonies 
3 Aadies, who continues but thre: 


Res ie replaced by another, ſent by the 
* 2TUVAIKES, It has a haudiomg hole 


BAP 


ital- and arſenal z and all the goods brought 
from other parts of the Eaſt- Indies are laid 
up here till they are exported to the places of 
their deftination, There is always a fleet 


unjayful here, ſuAcient to maintain their power in 


theſe parts, and hinder other nations from 
moleſting their trade, particularly in ſpices, 


nich they have all to themſelves. The 


harbour is excellent, and ſeated on tlie N. E. 
part of the iſland, S. E. of Sumatra, and N. W. 
of Borneo. Lon. 105. 5. E. lat. 6. 10. S. 

BATCH, S. the quantity of bread baked at 
one time. Any quantity of a thing made at 
once, ſo as ta have the ſame qualities. 

BA'TCHELOR, S. See BacutLron, 

To BATE, {| contraRted from 24272] V. A. 
to leilen a demand, or lower the price of a 
commedity; to -abſtain or refrain from a 
thing; to except, or take away. 

BA'TEMENT, S. the leſſening the quan- 
tity of ſtuff; uſed by carpenters, and low 
mechanics. 

BAT-FOWLING, S. a method of catch - 
ing birds in the night, practiſed by lighting 
ſtraw, or carrying a Jantern neaf? the bu 
which being beat with a ſtick, they fly to- 
wards the light, and are caught in nets pro- 
vided for that purpoſe. 

BATH, S. [Sax.] a ſufficient quantity of 
water collected into ſome convenient place for 
perſons to wath in. Baths arc divided into 
hot and cold. The moſt celebrated of this 
kind in Engtand are thoſe ncar Wells in 
Somerſetſhire. They produce a perſpiration 
of 5 oz. in an hour,” and are of great uſe in 
di ſorders of the head, palſy, diſeaſes of the 
kin, . ſcurvy, ſtone, conſtipations of the 
bowels, and moſt chronical diſorders. Cold 
bathing: aperates both by its cold and con- 
ringing power, and its weight, which, at the 
depth of two feet under water, preſſes on the 
human frame with a weight of 2280 lb. troy. 
It diſſolves the blood, removes any viſcid mat- 
ter adhering to the ſides of the veſſels ; gene- 
rates ſpirits 5 forces tine; and removes ob- 
ſtructions in the viſcera. Anights of the Bath, 
a Military order in England, inſtituted by 
Richard II. who limited their number to four; 
but his ſucceſſor, Henry IV. increaſed them 
to forty-ſix. Their motto was tres in uno, 
ſignifying the three theological virtues, This 
order received its denomination from a cuſtom 
of bathing before they received the golden 
ſpur. The order of the Bath, after remaining 
many years extinct, was revived under George 
I, by a ſolemn creation of a great number of 
knights, 

BATH, a town or city of Somexſetſhire, 
with two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, and two fairz, on February 3, and 
—_ 20, for cattle, It is famous for its 

ot baths, which draw every year a great 
number of pelite company, partly for the 
fake of recovering their healths, and partly 
| for” diverſion, It is ſeated on the river 
Dn : Avon, 


| 


Avon, over which there is a handſome! 


BAT 


Rone-bridge, in a bottom, - ſurrounded by 
Keep hills. Of late years its has been adorn- 
ed with very handſome public and private 
buildings, particularly a magnificent hoſpital 
for the benefit of the pcor, who come hither 
For the ſake of the waters. The ſprings, or 
wells, are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
Croſs-bath, the Hot-bath, and the King's- 
bath, It is 12 miles E. S. E. of Briſtol, and 
108 W. of London. 

To BATHE, V. A. to wafh in a bath; to 
ſeſten or ſupple by the outward application of 
warm liquors; to waſh any thing. 

BATH-KOL, THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
VO1CE, S. a name whereby the Jewiſh writers 
diſtinguiſh the revelation which God made 
af his will to his choſen people, when, upon 
the death of Malachi, all prophecies had 
oecaſed in Iſrael. | 

BATH-METAL, S. mixed metal, other- 
v iſe called Prince's Metal, 

- BA'TING, Prep. except. 

n the drawing up an 
army in order of battle. | 

BAT'TA'LION, S, [Fr.] a ſmall body of 
infantry drawn up in order of battle. A bat- 
talion Tetdom falls ſhort of 700, or exceeds 
1000, men. It is generally ranged in fix 

panks. =. 

BA'TTEL, a tawy in Suſſex, diſtant from 
London 48 computed, and. 56 meaſured miles, 
Its fairs are kept on Whit-Monday and 
November 22, for cattle and pedlary, The 
market is on Thurfday, 

BA'T TEN, S. a name given by workmen 
to a long, thin piece of wood, of an inconſi- 
derable breadth, ſeldom-exceeding four inches ; 
It is generally about an inch thick, Its length 
25 pretty conſiderable, but various at the work- 
man's pleaſure, 

To BA TTEN V. A. [Teut.] to glut, or 
Catiate one's ſelf; to grow fat, to live luxuri- 
euſly, Applied to land, to make fruitful, 
Neuterly, to grow fat, to indulge one's ſelf. 

BA'TTER, 8. in Cookery, a mixture of 
flour, eggs, and milk, þeaten together irh 
tome liquor. | 

To BA'T TER, V. A. [Fr.] to beat; to 
beat down. Moſt commonly applied to the 
battering of walls by engines, cannon, &c. 
When applied to perſons, it fignifies to wear 
out with uſe .or ſervice, 

BA'TTERY, S. in Fortification, a place 
where artillery is planted in order to play 
upon the enemy, In Law, the beating any, 
perſon unjuſtly, | | 

BATTLE, S. png a fight between two 
numerous bodies of men. The fight of tws 
individuals is frequently, but improperly, 
called a battle inſtead of a combat, for a battle 
Fuppoſes a number on both ſides. SyYNoN, 
We uſe the word battle when ſpeaking ot 


{likewiſe, any ſhort ſtick or club, 


|archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, and the biet 


BAU 


To BATTLE, v. A. [Fr.] t 
attle, or contend in . — See 
BA TTLE-ARRA“V, S. arrz | 
order of battle; the proper diſpoſition 11 
in order to engage · an enemy. 
BA TTLE-AxE, S. a weapon male hg 
in former times; frequent mention is mak 
of it by hiſtorians, though none of they 
have left us a deſcription of it. 
BATTLEDOOR, S. an inſtrument ui 
to ftrike a ſhuttle- cock; it conſiſts of aha, 
dle and broad blade- 
BATTLEFIELD, a Village in Sbropſli 
5 miles N. of Shrewſbury, where a 5 
was gained by Henry IV. over the nie 
under Henry Percy, ſurnamed H 
has one fair on Auguſt 2, for horned ath 
and ſheep; is governed by a conſtable, a 
conſiſts of about 400 houſes and 1400 ink, 
bitants, - It has a large church, and one 
broad ſtreet, paved; but no manufaQtury, 
BA'T'TTLEMEN'TS, S. notches on d 
top of a tower, wall, parapet, &c. to lat 
through, in order to annoy an enemy, 
BATTO*LOGY, S. [Gr.] a tedious & 
cumlocution, or the frequent repetition of tl 
ſame word without any reaſon, 
BAT'TOO'N, S. Fr.] a truncheon or af 
borne by a marſhall as a mark of his dignity; 


BAVARIA, a conſiderable country 
Germany, with the title of a dutch 
bounded on the N, by Bohemia, and the 
Upper Palatinate; on the E. by Auſtria, the 


of Paſſau; on the S. by che bifhopne f 
Brixen, and the Tyrol, and on the W. 
the river Lech. It is about 125 miles it 
length from E, to W. and 87 in breadth fron 
N. to 8. The principal rivers are he 
Danube, the Inn, the Iſer, and the Lech 
The air is whol:ſome, and the foil fertile 
in wine, wheat, and good paſtures ; but tis 
country having little trade 4s poor, It * 
divided into the Upper and Lower; and the 
duke is one of the eclectors fince the yet 
1623. We muſt not confound the duch 
of Bavaria with the circle of that nan 
which is much more extenſive, comprehent 
ing, beſides the former, the Upper Palatin 
the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, the biſnopne 
of Freiſinguen, Braſſaw, and Ratiſbon, znd 
the dutchy of Neuburg: bounded on the. 
and S. by the circle of Auſtria, and on the 
W. and N. by the circle of — 
Swabia, and Bohemia. The palatinate 9 
Bavaria is part of Nogtgaw, and whole capt 
tal is Anwerg, ; 

BA'VIN, S. a ſort of bruſh faggots, uſed 
by bakers to heat their ovens, and by _ 
for other uſes ; in War, they are uſed to 


up ditches, be 
BAU'BLE, S. [Lat.] a „ 


the conflict between two armies. Engagement | figuratively, any thing of a uifling 
is applied to the encounter between two flects. | ficant natuie, | | 


BAN. 


Ja? 

dun-, S. in Scotlandg a balfpenny, 
& 1 WCOCK, S. 4 fine fellow, Ke 
BAWD, S. a perſon of either. ſex, who lives 
rocuring women for lewd purpolcs. 
Ib A WDILY, Adv. in an obſcene, u 

' eft manner. x 4 
b Wb, S. the acting like a hawd im 
neing perſons together for immodeſt pur- 
a. Applied to language, that which is 
-hafte and obſcene. , 
ba'WDY, Adj. that which expreſſes ob- 
ity or unchaſte ideas in plain terms, and 
ies with it the idea of impudence. 
Ba'WDY-HOUSE, S, a place where 
mpets carry on their immodeſty, and pro- 
tution is practiſed, 

To BAWL, V. A. [ Lat.] to cry or ſpeak 
y thing with à loud voice, A low term, 
BA'WSIN, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a badger. 
BAU'TRY, or BA'WTRY, a town in the 
Riding of Yorkſhire, on the borders of 
dttinghamſhire, with a market on Satur- 
ys, and three fairs; on Holy-Thurſday, Old 
artinmas, and November 22, for cattle and 
rfes, It is three furlongs in length on 
road from London to York, and has been 
g noted for mill-ſtones and grind-ſtones, 
pught hither by the river Idle, on which 
is ſeated, It is eight miles S. by E. of 
ncaſter, and 1 52 T N. of London. 
BAV, S. [Lat. Fr. or Ital.] applied to the 
our of a horfe, is that which inclines to 
„ and approaches near to a cheſnut. The 
ht and gilded bays have a greater caſt of the 
low; the dun, ſcarlet, and bloody bay, a 
ater mixture of red; and the cheſnut bay, 
at which reſembles the colour of a chefnut, 
Geography, a part of the ſea which runs 
to the land, and is broader in the middle 
n at its firſt entrance, called the mouth. 
puratively, the Rate of one ſurrounded by 
emics, which cannot be eſcaped but by 
King head againſt them, In Architecture, 
d to fignify the largeneſs of a building: 
us 2 barn, which has a floor and two heads, 
called a barn and two bays, In Botany, 
c lourus, a kind of ever-green, which uſed 
be formed into wreaths as. a reward for 
pets, Kc. Hence it is uſed as a token of 
out, and a mark of merit. . 

lo BAY, V. N. Fr.] to bark at; to ſur- 
% in the ſame manner as hounds do their 


BAY-SALT, S. that which is made of 
"Water, exhaled by the heat of the ſun. 
BA'Y-WINDOW, S. a window which 
ells or projects outwards, 

BAY'ARD, S. a horſe of 2 bay colour, 


a lancet-faſhion, with a round holldw iron 
uf rr goes over the muzzle of a 
* N — fixes it to it. It is of great ſer- 
45 ing defiles, defends the foot againſt 

J and, when ammunition is ſpent, is 


BA'YONET, s. Fr.] a ſhort broad dagger 


BEA 


* 


baize, | 

BA'YZE, S. Sce Barze, 

BDE'LLIUM, | in pron. the 5 is generally 
dropped] S. a gum- reſin, ſomewhat reſembling 
myrrh in appearance, brought from the 
Levant; it is met with in ſingle drops of a 
very irregular ſize, ſome of which are as large 
as a hazle-nut, Its colour is duſky, and its 
taſte bitteriſh, People are no mcre agreed 
about the true nature of ZBdellium, than they 
are about the manner how it is produced. 
and it is much doubted whether the Bdelliuws 
of the ancients be the fame with the modern 
Kind. In Pharmacy, this gum is allowed to 
be an emollient and. diſcutient, and to be a 
powerful aperient and detergent, according to 
its age; for it is more ſo when new and 
freſh than afterwards, Hill's Hiſt. of the 
Mat. Med, 

To BE, V.N. [Sax.] an auxiliary verb, by 
which we form the paſſive; ſometimes uſed 
to confirm the ſtate or condition of a thing, 
and at others its exiſtence, To be reſerved 
for a perſon future, in oppoſition to preſens. 
cc Man never i, but always to be bleſt,” 
Pope, 

BE, an article uſed in compoſition, and 
borrowed from the Sax. ſometimes a mere ex- 
pletive, and otherwiſe ſignifies upon, about; 
as, to be-ſpatter, to be-ſprinkle. 

BEACH, S. that part of the ſea-ſhore 
which is waſhed by its waves. 

BEA'CHED, Adj. that which is expoſes 
to its waves, 

BEA'CHY, Adj. that which abcunds in 
beaches, 

BEA'CON, S. [ Sax. ] a ſignal, or 
combuſtibles raiſed on an eminence t6 be 
fired as the ſignal of an enemy's approach 
fgnals and marks erected at ſea, for the 
ſecurity of veſſels. 

BEA'CHY-HEAD, a promontory oa the 
coaſt of Suſſex, between Haſtings and Shores 
ham, where the French fleet defeated the 
Engliſh and Dutch in June 1590, 

BEA'CONAGE, S. a tax paid, for the 
uſe and maintenance of a beacon. 

BEA'CONSFIELD, a town in Bucks, with 
a ſmall market on. Thurſdays, and two 
fairs, on February 13, and Holy-Thurſday, 
for horſes, cows, and ſheep, It ſtands on 
an eminence on the road from London t 
Oxford, and has ſeveral good inns; contains 
about 100 well-built houſes, and is eight 
miles N. W. of Uxbridge, and 24 W. N. W. 
of London. 

BEAD, S. [Sax.] a ſmall round piece 
of glaſs or other ſubſtance, moving on a ſtring 
which runs through it, uſed by thoſe of thy 
Romiſh church to count their fins and prayers, 
Hence to tell beads, or be at one's beads, 
ſignifies to be at prayers. Likewiſe uſed as 
ornaments for women, and worn round their 


Lad reſource, 


necks in necklaces, Figuratively, any —_ 


— — — <—_dl_ 


\ 
BA'Y-YARN, S. yarn proper for making 


— 
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bra 


bk a round or ſphericul form. In Architecture, which ee ns | 
a round moulding, or aſtragal, carved fo as to rays which ſhine * thean, that that 


reſemble a necklace. 


BEA'DLE, S. [ Sax. ] a, public crier, he- 
rald, or meſſenger. In Law, one who cites 
people to appear at a court; one whoſe 
office is to puniſh, or apprehend ſtrollers, va- 
grants, and petty offenders in a pariſh, At the 
univerſity, one who walks before the maſters 
in public proceſſions. Sguire bendles are thoſe 
who attend peculiarly on the vice- chancellor, 
give notice of convocations at each college, and 


are generally maſters of arts, 


BEA'PPROOF, S. among Diſtillers, is a 
fallacious way of determining the ſtrength of 
their ſpirits, from the continuance of the 
bubbles or beads, raiſed by ſhaking a ſmall 


quantity of the ſpirit in a phial, 


BEA'DROLL, S. a lift or catalogue of a 
certain number of prayers for ſouls of the 
dead, which are generally counted by the 
of the Romiſh church on their 


members 
beads. 


BEA'DSMAN; S. one who devotes him- 
ſelf entirely to prayer; one who undertakes 


or profeſtes to pray for another. 


BEA'GLE, S. [Fr.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
an Engliſh hound, or hunting dog, of a ſmall 


fize, known by its deep ſound, and uſed in 
hunting hares. | 

BEAK, S. [Fr.] the. bill of a bird, or any 
thing which reſembles it. In Geography, a 
ſharp promontory, like the ' ſpout of a cup, ſo 
called from its refembling the beak of a bird, 


BEA'KED, Adj. ſharp-pointed, reſembling 


the beak of a bird, 
BEAL, S. a pimple, or any eruption in the 


Kin, which raiſes or protuberates beyond it; 


a welk. : 

BEALT, BEALTH, or BU LITEH, a town 
of Brecknockfliire, in South Wales, with a 
large market on Mondays for live cattle, and 
two leſſer on Thurſdays and Saturdays for pro- 
viſions. There are alſo three fairs, 1 
27, October 2, and December 6, for ſheep, 
horned cattle, and horſes. It is pleaſantly 
ſeated on the river Wye, and conſiſts of 
about 100 houſes, whoſe inhabitants have a 
trade in ſtockings. It is 16 miles N. of 
Brecknock, 92 S. of Cheſter, and 171 from 
London. | 

BEAM, S. [Sax.] in Building, a large 
piece of wood lying acroſs the walls of a 
bullding, ſupporting the principal rafters of 
the roof. Applied to a balance, that piece of 
iron, &c. which ſupports the ſcales. Among 
Weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood placed 
length- ways on the back part of the loom, 
on which the threads of the warp are rolled, 
and vnrol as the work advances; likewiſe 


the ) bn 7 or round piece of wood, on which 


the is rolled as it is weaved, placed on 
the forepart of the loom, A ray of light darted 
or emitted from any luminous body, We ſay 


rays of light; beams of the fun ; by the firſt of 


4 


4 


| 
| 


F 


þ 


with falſe pretences. 


Bea 


the ſecond; that thoſe 23 vey, 
at noon. Applied to an anchor the * 
part or ſhank, to which the hooks 3. faſt 
Gear paſſe are made i itn 
to dra circles with very long radii, and 
in 127 wall dials, + 2 
- 20 BEAM, V. N. to emit 6 

BEA'MINSTER, or BE Mg 
town in Dorſetſhire, with a market en Th 
days, and one fair on September 19, for ho 
bullocks, ſhebp, and cheeſe It is 1 
| cele, pr 
* u on the river Beit, 1 ; 

N. W. of Dorcheſter 
of London. N 

BEAM V, Adj. that which darts n 
ſhining ; radiant, Applied to deer, hy 
ing horns, 

BEAN, S. [Sax.] in Botany, kind 
pulſe. The germen becomes a lone th 
preſſed leathery pod, containing cop 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, The Windfor bem 
the beſt. | 

To BEAR, V. A. in its primary f 
to ſupport, to ſtand under, or carty a bl 
den; to deliver or carry; to wear. Uſed vi 
name, to go by, © Bore that name,” Dryd. 
ſupport, ſuſtain, or keep from falling; tov 
dure; to permit, or ſuffer without reſentmet 
to produce, or bring forth, Joined with uf 
mony, to give; © Your teftimony bear,” D 
Joined: with charges, to defray, or py 
« Somewhat that will bear your clara 
Dryd. To carry away by violence. Jun 
with dvr, to overcome, or carry along vil 
one like a torrent, © He Lore down all off 
ſition,” To bear a head, in Diſtillery, to f 
itſelf to be proof by frothing when ſhook, 1 
bear a bedy, in Painting, capable of being 
ground down, and mixing with oil, fo as 1 
to ſhew any grits or particles, Joitſed to pra 
to ſell well, or at a certain value, To ena 
the frown of adverſity ; to ſuffer without x 
monſtrance or complaint. To produce (rut 
applied to vegetables. In Navigation, us 
with in, to ſail towards, Joined to evith, 
endure, implying ſome reluctance: © To i 
with my abſence. To bear in hard, to ami 

To bear >, to can 
away by force, To bear pn, to Rand fn 
without falling. To bear out, to fopport d 
maintain one's opinion, 14 

BEAR; S. in Natural Hiſtory, 3 vi 


beaſt with long ſhagty hairs, w_ 
claws, feeding on fruits, bang, vers ; 


fic, The females go no longer 1 
days, when they generally yon” / po 
ones. Bear, in Aftronomy, is 20. 
cangtellations in the northern ata 
called the greater and the leſs. In che yo 

the lift is the pole ſtar, never ail ant 29 


1 


| 


; 1 Yau dart 
to deg. from the pole. Pov. 7: . 
Well take a bear by the hath. — wy, 
many tries as 6 dancing leur. wel 


BEA 1 


B E A 

i and again, | Bunny ales other eig or ck. iert 
ae uin and 15 | [no ore bas furniſhed it with. Figurativelyy 2 
in Devon- on who acts conſiſtent with tht cha- 


town perſ 
ente on Thurſdays, now] racter of a rational creature. 
it any fairs 5 but { BE' ASTLINESS, 8. that which is unwor- 
ment. It i iles N. of ebe man 3 indecent naſty, ad B09 


W. by S. of London. &ful. 
J the hair W. 1 BE ASTLX, at Bs which reſembles 2 
lips, chin, Which] be ad, either in its or pecu- 
of contention in the\ liar qualities. | 
: world. The To BEAT, V. A. [preter beat, part. pail. 
; but na- beat or beaten] [Fr.] do ſtrike a _ - 
to lu 


, they 
great men on due, overcome, or vanquiſn; 
plied to veße- by violent ſurringz · U 1 
the prickles which grow one non, to leſſen the price. Uſed with brains, 
or bead, to apply one's thoughts to 2 difficult 


In an arrow, it is the bard, 
ſubject. To beat his brains about things im- 
« Waſte his time, and beat 


gth and pulſe, or the heart. To beat up 
nt, Figuratively, do 9p” about with a drum» in order to 
; . about wende in an expletive and might be w. 
| D, Adj. applied to perſons, one out SyNoN-. In order to beat, we muſt re- 
hs a beard. Applied to vegetables, that double the blows 3 but to ſtrike, We. give only 
«+ has long ears, like thoſe growing on f one · We are never beaten 1 out being ruck; 
ears of corn. Applied to inſtruments, that b often 

ich is forked like 2 &ſhhook, not eaſil/ to BEAT, S. a firoke ; the ſound made by a 

when ſtruck by the Ricks 3 the 


alle{ out 3 jagged. 
IE ARDLESS, Adi. without a beard.|or chrob of the pulſe or the heart 
tively, young, or not arrived to the ſtate BE/ATER, 8. an. inſtrument by which 
manhood, | blows or ſtrokes are given 2 peſtle. 
ARE R, S. one Who carries or conveys BEATIFIC, or BEATIFICAL, Adj. 
king from one to another. One who ſup- [Lat.] that which can render à perſon com- 
er ſuſtains, applied to dignity» That pleatly happy Uſed by divines for the bliſs 
ich produces or Jields fruit, applied to ve- of heaven. 
bles, BEATIFICALLY), Adv. in ſuch a man- 
BEAR.GA'RDEN, S. 2 place wherein | ner as to make a perſon perfectly happy · 
in are kept for diverſion. Figuratively, BEATIFICA'TION, 8. in the Romiſh 
y place where low diverſions are exhibited, led | 
| tumult and confuſion are cuſtomary» in 
BEARING, S. the act of ſupporting 2 but not allowed © 
denz the carrying a burden. In Geography, ferred by canonization. f 
| Navigation, the firuation of one place To BEA'TIFY, V. A. [Lat.] to make 
another, with regard to the points of che perfectiy DapPy 3 to bleſs with a place in the 
hy manfions. 


= In Sea-Language, when A ſhip 
wond the ſhore, before the wind, the is BEATING, 8. puniſhment inflicted by 
— in with the land or harbour. To\blows- qe 1148 
ſhip ſail more before the wind, is to BEA'TITUDE, $. [Lat] in Divinity, 2 
*«y To put her right before the wind, is | ſtate of perfect happi def 
1 _ A ſhip that keeps off from the | interruptions applied to that of the deceaſed 
is ſaid to bear off, Uebe a Mir to the) ſaints 3nd gel in Clock | 
Watch-work, 


3 under another ſhip's ſem, and BEATS, S. in Clock or 
gives her the wind, ſhe is (aid to bear under the Qrokes made by the fangs or pallat of the 
e, or of the pads, in a 


1 — oy. in likewiſe {aid to bear, when | ſpindle of the balanc 
ng er or lean a quarter, ſhe will royal pendulum» | 
S (Fr, pronounced bo, and bas the 


too deep into the water with a light BEAU, 8. 


kt, and fo carry but a ſmall quantity of French plural beau] an cfferminare perſon of 
is paſſionately fond of dreſs. 


- » ; the ſpace between the male ſex, who 15 
5 * ee if it has no other ſup-| BE AVER, 8. [Fr. 
_— tween one extreme and a poſt, ich l 
aer hy — ſhorten its bearing. 
2 Fr.] an animal not endued weighs from 40 to 60 lb. 

; g-nerally four-ſaoted, and having brown, _ or black ; chat on the belly i 


*. 
4 . — 975 


ſiſh more than any 


. 2 hat made entirely of beaver's hair! Le. 
"wile, that part of the helmet which covers the 
- Faves ſrom the Fr. bawire. - 8 | 
_ BEAU'ISH, [-%] Adj. reſembling a 
| bean; eſſewidste y nice ; foppiſm. 
BEAU'LIEU, a village in Hampſhire, four 
les S. W. of Southampton, with two fairs 


"or April 15, and September 4, for horſes and| 


© BEAU'MARIS, a town of Angleſea, in 
North Wales, With two markets, on Wed- 


- neſdays and Saturdays; and four fairs, on Feb- 
ruary 13, Holy Thurfaay, September 19, and 
December 10, all for cattle. It ſtands on the 
ſtreight of Menay, and was -fortified with a 


” calls by Edward I. It is governed by a mayor, 


recorder; two bailiffs, and twenty-one common- 
* council men, and ſends one member to parlia- 
ment. Here the general quarter- ſeſſions are as 
held, and che county gaol is kept. It lies on 
the road from Cheſter to Holyhead, and was 
formerly a place of good trade, by means of 
its excellent harbour. Here is plent of corn, 
© butter, and cheeſe, It is 59 miles W.'by 
of Cheſter; and 2414 N. W. of 44 
BEAU TEO US, — Adj. that Which 
is formed With ſo much elegance and ſymme- 
try, as to raiſe an agreeable ſenſation in the 
mind. 
© "BREAUTEOVSLY;, e Adv. in 
ſuch a manner as to raiſe an idea of regular 
Porn tos fineneſs of ſhape, and elegance of 
ion. 5 
c AU”TIFUL, Theceiful] Adj, that which 
f "as WM the ſymmetry of parts ary to con- 
vey the idea of beauty, rte both to 1 
ſons and things. Was.) 


To BEAU'TIFY; 4 28 
that which recomme ing to 1 00 love a 


or approbation of a perſon, 'by A or 


incresſing its charms, 

BEAU'TY, [Bei S. [Fr.] a certain com- 
ren of colour and figure, Which raiſes de- 
leht and approbation i in the beholder, — 
ratjrely, applied to Muſic, Painting, A 

teckure, Statuary, "and Literary compoſitions, 
implying an idea bf ekellence in the object, 
capable of raiſing delight in the mind. A pet- 
fon bleſt with all that ſymmetry of features, 
Kc. that raiſe delight in the mind of a be- 
_ Holder, and extort approbation by its excel- 
ncies,” SVNON. a handſeme woman, we 
— one that is graceful and well ſhap- 
ed, wirh a regular diſpoſition of features 3 by 

a prezey,, we mean ane that is delicately made, 
\* and whoſe features are ſo formed as to pleaſe ; 
+ by a beautiful, a union of both. When ap- 

| - plied to other things, beautiful relates to] to 


| * 8 | 
2 * or 3 Tis tail reſerniites that of 
land animal ſerves it in. 
ſtesd of a trowel in building, and of 2 rudder; 
in fwimming. F 2 bea wer is oſed for 


1 
des 
e 

thing artfully made uk oo 


— of a perſon 

To BECA'LM; 14 V. K. A. to luce 
or tempeſtuous commotion K. 
to reſt and quietneſs, Figuratively, u 
the turbulent paſſions that diſturb th 

BECA'USE, conj. Sax, ] -uſed to; 
reaſon, or cauſe of an aſſertion or th 
comes before it. 

BE*CCLES, a town in Suffolk, wit 
market on and four fairs, 
Thurſday, June 29, and October 2, f 
chapmen ; as alſo, . 15 — 
a large town, with a 
tall bully ſteeple; ſeated on an e 


diſtance — the church; 1 — 


Yarmouth, and 108 N. E. of 

BE'CHICS, Loi: [Or.] S. i 

, medicines to relieve 2 couph, 

BECK, S. an external fign, genenl 

as is made with the head. 

To BE'CKEN, V. A. to make 5g 
perſon to approach, or come to one, 
with the particle to. 
| BE'CKLY, a village in Suffer, f. 
N. W. of Winchelſea, with two ein e 
Thurſday, and Dec. 26, for cattle and 
comp. pret. I have — to be m 
grow; to alter or change one l 
another. Uſed with o 2 TI 
to be the end of. What will l. 
me? „This — is gene 
with the interrogative p rticle 2 

To BECO ME, V. N. applied to 
to appear worthy of; to adorn or grat. 
plied to things, to ſuit ; to be prope 
agree, or be ſo adapted to the c 
190“ 2 perſon as to be graceful. 
BECO'MING, Part: that which « 
a grace from its ſuitableneſs' or 
BECO'MINGLY, Adv. in ſuch # 
ner as to ſuit the circumſtances, n : 
character of a perſon. 

BED, S. [Sax.] a place cpr 
ſon to ſleep, or lie on, made of a fac 
vering, ſtuffed with feathers, flocks, &. 
guratively, lodging; marriage. — 
ing, a piece of made ground, enriched 

&c. for raiſing plants and othet 
tables; the channel of any river. I 
tal Hiftory, a range or layer of 
neral ſubſtance z a ſtratum. To be 
bed of a ſon, to be delivered of, Er. 
a bed, to ſhake it, lay the 
make it fit to be lain on. Bed, 5 
a ſolid piece of oak, hollowed in 
to receive the breech and half the? 

To BED, V. A. to place in a tl 


| 1 more ſerious and engaging; pretty, 
ors ſome that more gay and diverting : this 1s 


to bed. Nevterly, to cobabit. 1 
To BEDA'BBLE, V. A. to wth 
occaſion inconvenience or 7 


gy —= 83S © * 


dealt to the manner in which the 


DAL, atown in 


le brook, — 8. 
nd 220 N. N. W. of London. 


in-for that purpole. 


n 2 —. and ignorant manner. 


by too much brightneſs or luſtre. 
).CHA'MBER,. S. a room furniſhed 
4 bed, and ſet apart for ſlee ping in. 


who attend, in their turns, one week 


& in private, The firſt of them 1 is — 
of th foe. 

D-CLO'ATHS, S. the blankets, — 
 &c, which are ſpread over a bed, 
DDGE LERT, a town in Caernarvon- 
vhoſe fairs are held Aug, 18, and Sept. 
vr cattle,” 

DDING, S. [Sax.] the bed, blankets, 


Mor Cx, v. A. to embelliſh z, to 
bes [Sax,] an hoſpital, or 
or W, v. A. to moĩſten by ſprink- 
nviſtens the earth and vegetables. 


bed with another. 41 


E DFORD, the county town of Bedford- | 


vith two markets on Tueſdays and-Sa- 

and (ix fairs, on the firſt Tueſday in 
5 21, July 5, Auguſt 21, October 
ind December 19, for all ſorts of cattle, 


kT ino duo parts, united by a bridge 
Mo gates, one at each end, to ſtop the 


e Y 4 adermen, 2 recorder, two dailifts, 
- and two ſerjeanta zt mace. 
ellay is on the ſouth- ſide for 


a duchy, and ſends two 
0 parliament, 


TH ORDSHIRE, a county in the dio- 


in wet weather, and — — it up. 


EDA'SH, V. A. to wet a perſon with 
— with a ſtick, or caſting aſa religious houſe near Moor-gate, in London, 


BEBA'WB, V. A. to cover a thing houſe ſet 
dirt, Figuratively, to apply or lay on| peo 


BEDA'ZZLE, V. A. to overpower the 


of the bed-chamber are 10, of the firſt 


coverlid, &c, "dich are on a bed- ſtead. 


— on Saturday on the North-| 

"0m, It is 27 miles E. by N. off beech; 

a the a, and cxþ by W. of London, 
title o 


BEE. 


, V. A, to daub, Gt, or|ceſe of Lincoln alto tran. end of dead. 
EDA doc garment, by  walking| It contains wage 

{116 pariſhes, 10 market-towns, and ſends fix. , 
in the North-Riding of members to parliament. It is a pleaſant in- 
bs, with good market on Tueſdays, land county, and diverſified with fruitful plains 
ir on Eaſter- Tueſuay, Whit-Tueſ - and — 
** horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, | rich 


ouſes, 67,450 inhabiranty, 


great brightneſs, 
[ To BEDI'ZEN, v. A. to dreſs but. - 
BE'DLAM, S. [formerly ſpelt Berhlebem, 


converted into an hoſpital for mad people] a 


b ald Adj. belonging to a mad- houſe, 

BEDLA'MITE,.S. an inhabitant of Bed- 
lam; I mad perſon. : 

BEDMAKER, S. a verſa; in univerſities 
who makes beds. 


foot of a bed, which ſupports the” teſter, or 


king's bed-chamber, laying on a pallet-| canopy 
night, and waiting on him whenever 


ing in bed; a heavy, lazy fellow. 


the lower part of a garment, by letting ir drag 
in the dirt. 


abundance of ſome fluid, 
BED-RID, Adj. confined to one's bed by 


age. 
BED-RI'DDEN, Adj. one who, being 
bed, 
'BE'DRITE, S. the privilege of the mar- 
tage- bed - 
on which the bed is laid. 


| BER D. TIME, S. 3 ada. 
ED-FELLOW, 8. one who bes In the 


To BEDVN NG, V. A. to cover with dung, 
To BEDU'ST, V. A. to ſprinkle with duſt. 
BE'DWIN-MAGNA, a village five miles 
S. W. of Hungerford, which has neither mar- 
ket nor fair; but has a borough by preſcrip- 
tion, and ſends two members to parliament,” 
Some tel us it was u conſiderable place in the 


i feated on the river Ouſe, which\time of the Saxons, and that the traces of 


fortificationx are ſtill remaining, Iris 72 miles 
W. of London. 


occaſionally, It has five churches, and|| BEE, S. Sax. ] an inſet that makes ho- 
** ſtrong caſtle, whoſe ſite is now|ney 
ng- green. It is governed by ful fl perſon 


Figutauvely, an Idee, duly, care- 


| BEECH, S. [Sax.] a tree from whoſe frait 
an oil is e much eftcemed by the, 
French; 


BEE CHEN, th Adj. [Sax] confiſting of 


BEE DING, a village in Suſſex, whoſe fir 
is kept uly 21, for pedlars wares, 

BEEF, S. [Fr.] the fleſh of black cattle. 
dreſſed up for the * 

P 2 BEEF« 


abounding i in cattle, corn, and 


paſtures ; it is noted for barley, bone-lace, 
on October 10, 11, for and a manufacture of ſtraw goods. 


7 To BEDI'GHT, V. * to ſet off with 
„ ſeonight before Chriſtmas, for horn-| dreſs, or other external ornaments. 


at ep, h Call place, ſeated] To BEDEM, V.. A. to darken, to obſcure 


ſet apart for the abode mera ef mat. 


BE'DPOST, 8. the poſt at the head or 


BE'D-PRESSER, S. a perſon fond of y- 
To BEDRA'GGLE, V. A. to dirt or foil 


| ; 
To-BEDRE'NCH, V. A. to foak with an 


. is unable to quit 


BE-DSTEAD, or BE-DSTED, 8. the _ 


—— — 


1 4 A 
1 


= 


BEE'F-EATER, 8. a yooman of the 


: 


guards. 

BEEN, Part. Pret. of To nz. 

BEER, S. {Sax., or Brit.] a liquor pre- 

from malt and hops, and rendered vinous 
y fermentation. aun. n 

BEE'STINGS, S. See BrzsT1NGs. | 

BEET, S. [Lat.] the name of a plant, of 
which there are ſeveral (| It is boiled 
like pariaipe, - often makes one of the 
ingredients of a ſoup. ET BETS 

BEE'TLE, S. [Sax.} in inſe& that flies 
about in ſummer- evenings, having four wings, 
the two outward being only ſheaths for the 
others : they are black, and abound in damp 
places, ſuch as vaults under ground. Alſo a 
great ſledge, uſed to beat down piles, ſtakes, 
wedges, &c. A wooden mallet made uſe of in 
beating hemp. Beetle-browed, having promi- 
nent lowring brows. Bee:le-beaded, having a 
dull, ſtupid, unthinking headed. 

To BEE'TLE, V. N. to jut out; to hang 


. * 
*--BEEVES; 8. Pl. oxen, cattle, bullocks. 


To BEFA'LL; [| befaull] V. N. to hap- 
pen. This word is moſt commonly taken in 
a bad ſenſGe. 4 79 .t 
To BEFIT, V. A. to ſuit; totally with. 
To BEFOO L, V. A. to delude; likewiſe 
to deride, and treat a perſon as a fool. 
BEFORE, Prep. [Sax.] further onward in 
place; in the front of, not behind; in the 
preſence of; in fight of, under the cogni- 
2ance of; in the power of; preceding in time; 
ig preference to; prior to; ſuperior to. 
BEFORE, Adv. earlier in time; in time 
paſt; previouſly to; to this time, hitherto; 


BEFO'REHAND, Adv, in a fate of an- 


ticipation, or preoccupation z \ previouſly, by 


way of preparation; in a ſtate of accumula- 
tion, or ſo as that more has been received 
than expended ; at firſt, before any thing is 
dee „eee 
- BEFO'RETIME, Adv. formerly. 

To BEFO'RTUNE, V. N. to betide. 

To BEFOU “L, V. A. to daub, ſmear, or 
dirt. N : a 

To BEFRIE'ND, M A. to do a kindneſs 
to a perlon; to confer a favour, - INY 

To BEG, V. N. [Teut.] to pray, in- 
treat, petition, or crave charity, favour, or 
aſſiſtance, os 62.748 

- To BEGE'T, V. A. | J begot, or 
begat, I bave begotten, or begot. Sax.) to ge- 
nerate, or bring forth. To produce, as offs, 
or accidents. _ > 05 Ta 

BEGE'TTER, S. he that generates, or 
gets 2 child. 

BE'GGAR, S. one who lives upon alms; 
one who aſſumes what he docs not prove; as, 
to g the queſtion. Prov. Set 4 Beggar on 
b ſeback, and be li a-galloy,—You'll ſcratch a 


» Beggar before you die. — It is ene Beggar's ꝛuoe 


t fee Erciler ty the door go. 


1 


BEGO NE, Interject. go away; henc 


; 1 9 
B EH 


To BN OOGAR, v. A. to reduce a 
plenty to want. N 
would permit a perſon to ſubmit to * 
neſs for the ſake of a ſubſiſtence. > 
BE'GGARLY, Adj. poor ; mean, 
BE'GGARLY, Adv, meanly ; defy 
BE OGARV, 8. extreme poverty p 
To BEGIN, V. N. (pre. I bepon, o 
gun; I bave begun, $a} to enter upon ſom 
thing new; to commence any action or ſtar 
to enter upon exiſtence; to have its origins 
to take riſe.— actively, To do the firſt a0 
any thing; to trace from any thing as the jr 
ground. To begin with; to enter upon. 
BEGI'NNER, S. he that gives the 
cauſe or original to a thing; an unexperi 
attempter, ä | 
BEGINNING, S. the firſt origi 
cauſe; the entrance into act or —— 
ſtate in which any thing firſt is; the * 
— or firſt grounds; the firſt part of a 


Ng. . ; 
To BEOTRD, v. A. [preter, I byi 
or begirded; I bave bepirt] to bind with 
girdle; to ſurround; to encircle z to ſhut | 
with a ſiege; to beleaguer. 
| BE'GLERBEG, S. [Tark. ] the chief g 
vernor of 'a province among the Turks, 


by, 6 


To BEGUTLE, v. A. [Sax.] to che 
impoſe upon, or deceive, - © "© 
BEHALF, S. intereſt ; fide; party, 1 
ſpeak on a perſon's Schaf; to ſpeak in 
favour, 
To BEHA'VE, V. A. to demean, ad, 
conduct one's ſelf, 
BEHA'VIOUR, 8. manner of bear 
one's ſelf; elegance of manners; - condudl 
demeanour ; "courſe of life. To be upon on 
bebavicur, a familiar phraſe, implying fuc 
ſtate as requires caution. 
To BEHE/AD, V. A. to cut off a pt 
ſon's head. In Europe, this is the 
niſhment of the great and nably born. 
China, it is the puniſhment of the lover 
of people, while their ſuperiors are angel 
account of their quality. 
BE'HEMOTH,S:a monſtrous creature ne 
tioned by Job, which ſome imagine to be 
whhle ; others the ſea calf, or ox. 
the fathers thought it to be the devil, and ot 
the elephant, In the Hebrew e 
nifies a beaſt in general, and particularly | 
ſorts that are fit for ſervice. 
BE HEN, S. in the Materia Medica, the un 
of two roots,” the one white, the other 
both accounted cordials and ger” 
the white to poſſeſs theſe qualities in the s 
eſt degree, They are likewile faid to def 
in nervous caſes ; but neither is rec® 
the preſent practice. ; 
BEHE'ST, 8. [Sax.] 9 | 
mands of a ſuperior to an inferior | | 
BEHIND, Prep. [Sax.] at a ou . - 


; * 
% þ 
; s 14 


| clowing; remaining after a per- 
8 leprture ; or death. Applied to motion, 
de Fan that which moves or goes 
oed with the verb lende: © Tt leaves 
gene bebind,” Dryd. Uied r 
"implies great interiority, ot leſs worth. 
e adverbially, it implies ſomething not yet 
4-owered or perceived by the mind. 
TEHIND-HAND, Adv. applied to per- 


or * 

N 5 nd their income, and are 
1 * nk adjective in this ſenſe by 
finz lakeſpear, © My bebird-band ſlackens.“ 
ad 70 BEHOLD, v. A. [pret. J bebeld; 
de fir vere bel cli, or bebolden. Sax. ] to take a view 


a perſon; to have a perſon in fight, in- 
wine the idea of attention, or looking on 
in fir ſome time. SY NON, We ſee hat- 
ver fries the fight : We look at an object 
en we deſignedly caſt our eye upon it: We 
all it, when we look with attention; View, 
hen we ſurvey it. 


BEHO'LD, an Interjection of the ſame 

mee with . 4 
bn BEHOLDEN, Part. indebted to; lying 
vith ter an obligation to 2 perſon, 


HOLDER, S. one who caſts his eyes 
won in obiect. 

HO LDIx c, S. ebligation. This word 
y ſeldom uſed by elegant writers. 

BEHOO'F, S. [Sax.] an obligation which 
pern lies under; alſo the profit, benefit, 
vr advantage, which may accrue from any 


To BEHOO'VE, V. N. [Sax.] to be in- 

eurnbent on 2 perſon as a duty; or to be fit 

and ſuitable in point of convenience. 

BEING, the participle of the verb To Bx. 

BEING, S. an abſtract term, ſignifying 

de exiſtence of z thing: thus we ſay, the Su- 

peme Barg; a finite Being, &c. 

BLING, Conj. ſince, 

To BELA BOUR, v. A. to beat a perſon 

dreh. A low and vulgar expreſſion. 

To BELA'CE, V. A. in Navigation, to 

_ a rope, by laying one end over ano- 

SELA'TED, Adj. benighted ; uſed to ex- 

preſs ſomething which — to have been 

Wne, but was omitted at a period paſt, 
ToBELA'Y, V. A. to lic in ambuſh ; or 


to lie in wait for, 
A. [Belg.] in Naviga- 


To BELA'Y, V, 
don, to faſten, 

JELLBROUGHTON, a town in Worceſ- 
hal. Its fairs are the firſt Monday in 
el; Monday before St. Lulte; and Oct. 18, 


tor horned cattle, h 
» Horſes, and cheeſe. 
— V. A. [Sax.] to break wind 


_— S. the act of breaking wind up- 


BELCHAMP ST. PAU 

doſe fair is held Nov. 
BL LDAM, S. ſ Fr.] 
0 an old woman, 


L, atown in Eſſex, 
30, for cattle and toys. 
4 name given in deri- 


* 


BEL 


* 


| ToBELEA'GUER, v. A. [Belg.] to block 


up, or beſiege a place. 

BELEMNTTES, S. [Gr.] uſually called a 
thundgrbolt, arrow- head, or finger- ſtones. 
Thei s are various, as well as their ſizes, 
from a quarter of an inch to eight inches in 


length ; of different colours, and have a pe- 
cubar ſmell when ſcraped. They are found 
in all ſorts of ſtrata, in beds of chalk, clay, 
gravel, ſtones, and often in looſe flints. 


BE'LFORD, a town in Northumberland. 


Its fairs are held on Tueſday before Whitſun- 
day, and Aug, 23, for black cattle, ſheep, and 
horſes, Dift. from London 319 miles. 


BE'LFRY, the tower or place where the 
bells of a church are hung and rung, 

BELIE'F, S. credit, perſuaſion, opi- 
nion; faith, or firm aſſurance of the truthe 
of religion ; the creed, or form, containing the 


articles of faith, 


To BELIE'VE, v. A. [Sax.] to aſſent 


to the truth of a propofition founded on 


probable arguments ; to put a confidence 1 
the veracity or truth of any one, Prov. va 


lie ve well and have Tell. —Better believe it, 
than go where it was done to prove it. 
BELIE'VER, S. one who gives affent or 
credit to a thing; one who- aſſents to the 
truth of Chriſtianity, upon the probable argu- 
ments produced in its favour. 

BELTKE, Adv. perhaps; probably. 

BELL, S. [Sex.] a popular machine or 
veſſel, ranked by muſicians among the inſtru- 
ments of percuiſion; made of a compound 


metal of tin and copper, or pewter and copper, 


in the proportion of 20 lb. of pewter, or 23 lb. 
of tia, to 100 wt. of copper; hung in ſteeples 
of churches, and in "houſes. Its ſound ariſcs 
from a vibratory motion of its like that 
of a muſical chord. Thoſe of the Egyptians 
are made of wood. The Turks have a very 
great averſion to bells, and prohibit Chriſtians 
the uſe of them in Conſtantinople, pretending 
that the ſound of them would be troubleſome 
to the ſouls of the departed. To bear the bell, 
is to ſurpaſs others, or to be the firſt in merit. 

To BELL, V. N. in Botany, to grow in 
the ſhape of bells. 

BELLE, S. the feminine of beau, Fr. 
pron. bell] a perſon who dreſſes with elegance, 
behaves with gentility, and has all the polite 
accompliſhments that can adorn a lady. 

BELLES LE*TTRES, S. thoſe branches of 
education that poliſh and adorn the mind. 
Languages, claſſical learning, both Greek and 
Latin, Geography, Rhetoric, Chronology, and 
H:ſtory, may be accounted the chief parts of 
learning contained under this term. : 

BELL-FA'SHIONED, Adj. that which re- 
ſembles a bell in its ſhape. a 

BELL-FO UNDER, S. a perſon who cafts 
bells. 

BELLI'GERENT, Part. ¶ Lat.] a modern 


gaged in war, 


term, that which is at war; that which is eng. 


BELLI'- 


B EL 
BELLI GEROUS, A, + ed na. or 


ou F LING, Part, In copia of — 
„,x. J ene 
dat putting time. 
| BELLINGHAM, s town in Nor 

land, . whoſe fair 3 Saturday after 

Sept, 15, for black ſheep, linen, 
and woollen cloth; the 8 
day Nn Diſtance 300 miles from 
London. 

BE(LL-MAN, 8. a ſuperior kind of watch- 
man, with à bell which, he rings at certain 


places in his pariſh, before he repeats ſome 


verſes on. the eve of a feſtixal. In | country 
towns, apphed to the crier, who bears a bell 
which he rings, to give notice to the neigh-| 
bourhood beſore he makes his proclamation, 

: BELL-ME'TAL, S. the metal of which place 
bells ave made, 

BELLO” NA, S. in Mythology, the ſiſter 
of oddeſs of war,” When war was 
proclaimed, t herald ſet a ſpear upon a pil- 
before her temple ; the prieſteſſes, in their 
rotions to her, uſed. to cut themſelves with 
to render her propitious. 


oud voile; ; applied to that of a 
bull the, ſea in a ſtorm, or the outcries of | 
human-ereatures ; but, in the h ſenſe, in- 
cludes the idea of contempt 

BE'LLOWS,. S. 841.1 an inſtrument 
into which air is a ternately drawn and 

ruſnhing in t ſome apertures in its 
de called feeders, and ruſhing out of a 
metal tube called its muzzle. Their uſe in 
increaſing the, power of che fire is well 


known. | ks 
BE LLUINE, Adj. [Lat,] beaſtly; brutal. 
BELLY, S. [Sax. ] that part of the body 
which reaches rom the breaſt to the thighs, 
and contains the entrails both in men and 
beaſts; uſed figuratively, for gluttony, or luxury 
in eating. PR Ov. Better belly burſt than goed 
drink and meat loft. —Little difference between a 


feaſt. and a. belly -full.—The belly is not filled 25 


with fair words, 

To BE'LLY, V. N. to ſwell; to protu- 
berate, applied to the thing which grows lar- 
ger in one part than it is in another. 

. BE'LLY-ACHF, [belly-ake] S. a pain in 
the belly, ariſing from _ or other flatu- 
lencies ;. the colic; 

BE'LLY-BOUND, Adj, affected with co- 
ſti veneſs. 

BELLY-FVULI, 8. a ſufficiency of food, 
or as much as tales away the ſenſation of 
hunger, and ſatiefies the appetite, 

BE'LLY-PINCHED, Adj, denied, or in 
want t 07, ſuſſicient food; hun 

Z LLY-ROLL, S. in Huſbandry, a roller 
or cylinder, made uſe of to roll ground after 
it is plowed, 

EELLVY-TIMBER, S. food, or that which 


| 


To BE LLOW, V. N. [Sax.] to make he 


or en 

8 
ben f E debe the Pte 
buiſinels os ta. hay 3 co 
the heads dediſorurle 3. be 
er zelt! ie be app 
ws; to or its li obje 
|. BELO D, Par Ton 
ard hy eyer ule, nothi 

frequont than the SIT 
we ſay, v u are. beloved-by. me, Fg. 
belove 1247 careſſed with 22 greateſt wan 


oy ee as an . 


er objecl. 
pled to ty of an inferior, 
plied Cao or — 
account of 1 its meanneſs ; unhit, or degrad 
on account of its or viciouſly 
Uſed adverbially, in a low fituation, or ne 
to. the earth, On earth, when oppoſed 


1 ſisnifying heaven; the regions of v 


| BELSWA'GGER, S. one who make 
noiſe, and puts on an air of importance, 
BELT, S. [Sax,] a girdle . faſtened r: 
a perſon's middle. When a ſword is hu 
it, it is called a fword belt.” In Aftrond 
two bright marks like girdles, ſerrounding 
body of the planet Jupiter. In 
certain ſtreights, called the Great and L 
Belt, between the German ocean and the 
tic. The Belts belong to the king of U 
2 who exacts toll _ all bp 

rough them, except thuſe o 

BELT ON, a village in Leiceſterſhire, 
miles W. of Loughborough, with one 
on Monday after Trinity-weeky for be 
cows, and ſheep; but principally ſor horl 

BE'L'TON, a village in Lincoloſhire, 
miles N, cf Grantham, with one fair on 
2.5, for flax and hemp. 
BE'LWETHER, S. a ſheep which k 
the reſt of the- flock together, and draws g 
after him by the found of à bell hang 
his neck. 
To BELY'E,. V. A. to invent a fall 
to * to caumniate 3 and to mii 


To BEMIRE, v. A. to daubz-er f 
with dirt. 151 
BEMI RED, Patt. 2 with dirt, " 


euratively, ſtuck or ſinking in a dirty ort 


lace, 
e To BEMO'AN, V. A. — to © 
ſorrow for any diſaſter or calamity . 
BEMO 'ANER; S. one who pities, | 
or is affected with ſorrow, on account 
diſaſters of another, 
d to bedau 
To BEMO'IL, V. A. [Fr. gay mn 


* uunger, and ſupports the human fabric, 


fall, to be rolled in, or , BEM 


4 


; & 0 * * 
* 4 v 1 
N * PY _ * 2 * { 4 


1 BEMO'NSTER, V. A. to make a 


| horrible, or monſtrous, © 
BF MSTER, or BE MINSTER,, a town of 
. p L ith a on Thurſdays, and 


deſire, v | 

| for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, 
Ede k. 1 Letel on the fuer Ben, 
ils fl. of Donheer, and 141 W. by S. 


5 5, AS; given to rhiming of 
wn, A term of ridicule. an 
BENCH, S. [Sax.} a ſeat made of a long 
4 diftingaiſhed from a fool by its length, 
6 for the priſon or liberties of the King's 
which ſce, The ſeat whereon judges 
figuratively, the perſons fitting in the 
Act cauſes. Free-bench ſignifies that eſtate 
copy-hold lands, which the wife, being 
wouſed u virgin, has, after the deceaſe of her 
and, for her dower, according to the eu- 
of the manor. is the cuſtom 01 
be Manors of Eaſt and Welt Emburn, Chadle- 
in the County of Berks, Tor in De- 
fire; and other places of the weſt,” that 
| a cuſtomary tenant die, the widow -thatl 
her Free-bench in all his t — land, 

e it; but if ſhe commit 
a e, her eſtate; yet, if 
will come into the court, riding backwards 
luck ram, with his tail in her hand, 
* {ay the words following, the Steward is 


b. 

lr I am, 
Riding wpon a Black ram, 
Lite a tobore as I um; 

tal for my Crincum Crancum, 


4, for my Tail" game, 
Have dane bis 2w0rldly ſhame 3} © © 
Teerefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, 
La ne bave my land again. | 6, 
Nen, v. A. to turniſh with, erect, 
wake benches in any place; to place, ſeat, 
Meier petion to a ſeat or bench. : 
WNCHERS, 8. in Law, the ſenior bar- 
Wn of an inn of court, intruſted with the 
ment and direction of it, out of which 
muh choſen a ſteward, * ,» * 
WNCOO LEN, a fort and town of Afia, 
WS. W. coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra, 
mme the Engliſh, The chief trade is 
4 - —— there is a large quantity. 
. . lat. 4. F. S. 
b, v. A. — and part. pret. 
a, * Sax.] applied to ſhooting 
* v ſteteh; to force from a ſtraight 
= or crooked one; the point or 
| Waich a motion is directed. Figu- 
8 1 the mind to the conſideration 
Weed to be diſpoſed to; to make 
1 A bend the brow, to knit the 
n, Vigation, to faſten; „ Bend the 
ne often it to the ring of the anchor. 
oF jut over; to be ſtrongly in- 


| ND, S. in Heraldry, is the fie 
vided into four, fix, or more parts, diago 


BEN 

F ar nanu 
. token of ſubmiſſion or tes 

pe df , ö 1 15 89 1 
BEND, S. the part of a line, Cc. which 
is not ftraight, and forms an angle. In He- 
raldry, Bend is one of the nine honourable 
ordinaries, containing a third part of the 
field when and a fifth When plain, 
it is fometimes, liKe other ordinaries, indented, 
ingrained; &c. and is either dexter or finiſter. 
Bend Dexter is formed by two lines dran from 
the upper part of the ſhield on the right, to 
che lower part of the left, diagonally, - It 4s 
ſuppoſed to repreſent à ſhoulder-belt, or a 
ſcarf. Bend Siniſter, is that Which comes 
from the left fide of the ſhield to the right, 
— Band, is when any things, borne in arms, 
are placed obliquely from the upper corner to 

the te lower, as the Bend lies. 
BENDABLE, Adj. that which may be 
forced from a ſtraight to a crooked line ; that 

which may be bent. | . (242% 
|  BE'NDER; S. one who bends-any thing; 
an inftrument by which any thing may be for 


ced from a ſtraight to a ted line. 
BE'NDLETS, 8. [Fr.] in Heraldry, marks 

or diſtinctions in a ſhield, of the ſame 

and but half the breadth of a bend.  - 


BENDS, S. in a ſhip, are the Wales, or 
men ſet their feet in climbing 
beams, knees, and futtocks bolted © them; 


and ing in metal and colour, "Lg 
BENE'APED, Adj. [Sax.] a fea term, 


Hove loft my Bincum Bancum 3 \implying that « ſhip has not depth of water 
enough. to ſet her a-float, bring her ovgr a bar, 


or out of a dock. 


Etuation, not ſo high as, or under, ſome- 
thing elſe; Joined with int, it implies the 
preffure of ſomething heavy on a perſon, 
Applied to rank or dignity, inferior to, Ap- 


a perſon, Adverbially, in a lower place; below, 
as oppoſed to heaven. or at 
BENEDI'CTIN ESPS. an order of monks 
who profeſs to follow the rules of St. Bene- 
dict. They wear a looſe black gown, with 
large wide ſleeves, and a capuche ot cowT'on 
their heads, ending in a point behind. 
Canon Law, they are ſtiled Black- iriars, from 
the colour of their habit. The rules of St. 
Benedict, as obſerved by the Engliſh moniks 
before the diſſolution of the monaſteries, were 
theſe : They were obliged to perform their de- 
votions ſeven times in 24 hours; the whole 
circle of which devotions had a reſpect to-the 
paſſion and death of Chriſt ; they were obliged 
always to go two and two together; every day 
in Lent they were obliged to faſt till ſix in the 
evening, and abated of their uſual time of ſlee p- 
ing and eating; but they were not allowed to 


0 or refalyod on ; to bow the body, 


3 


the outmoſt timbers of a ſhip's ſide, on Which 
up. They ure 
ul, by the cuſtom, to re- admit her to her] the chief ſtrength of a ſhip's ſides, and have the 


BENE AT, Prep. [Sax.] applied to 


plied to actions, not becoming; unworthyrof 


praRtiſe any voluntary auſterity, without ow 


* 


n the. +4 


BEN 

of their ſuperior ; they never converſed in their! 
.vefeftory at meals, but were obliged to attend 
to the reading of the ſcriptures. They all 

. Nept in the ſame dormitory, but not two in a 
bed; · they lay in their cloaths ; for ſmall faults 
they were ſhut from meals; for greater, they 


BEN 
vicarages, reQtories, &c, A 
— oe 6h is given to a petfon 
vaca . 
vided * 3 mant 


BE'NEFICED. Aa. 


* 


— 


- ob = ESP —_— 


— 


- 
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were debarred of religious commerce, and ex- 
cluded from the chapel ; Id as to incorrigible 
offenders, they were exc from the mona- 
ſteries. 
cowls, a knife, a needle, and a handkerchief; 


and the furniture of their bed was a mat, a. 


blanket, a rug, and a pillow, j 
-BENEDYCTION, + or - BLE'SSING, 8 
Lat.] among the Hebrews, ſignifies the pre- 
nt uſually ſent from one friend to another ; 

as alſo the bleſſing conferred by the patriaxchs, 

on their death-beds, on their children, It was 
alſo one of thoſe early inſtances of honour and 
reſpect paid to biſhops in the primitive church. 
The cuſtom of bowing the head to them, and 
receiving their bleflings, became univerſal. 

In the weſtern' churches, there was anciently 

a kind of Benedifion which followed the Lord's 

prayer; and after the communion, the people 

were diſmiſſed with a Benediction. SYNoN. 


| Benediftion appears to be limited to the 


decretggy pronunciation of happineſs, Zleſ- 


Ving is a more general expreſſion, intimating 
th 


e Various means of happineſs. Religious 
men find as much comfort in the Benediction 
of the church, as others experience in the 
Blyſſings of life. RY , 
BENEFA'CTION, s. [Lat.] a goW and 
olent action; generally applied to cha- 
ritable gifts, for the relief of perſons in diſtreſs. 

BENEFA'CTOR,'S. a man who conters 
a benefit, or does an act of kindneſs to a per- 
fon in want. ; 

BENEFA'CTRESS, S. a woman or female, 
who contributes to the relief of the indigent 
by ſome charitable gift. 

BE'NEFICE, S. [Lat.] a word borrowed 
from the Romans, who uſed to diſtribute 
the lands conquered on the-frontiers to their 
ſoldiers; they were called beneficiarii, and 
the lands themſelves beneficia, which were at 
firſt given for life only, but afterwards were 


made hereditary. Hence benefice, in the Church, 


nifies either a church endowed with a re- 
ward or ſalary for the performance of divine 
ſervice, or the ſalary itſelf given on that ac- 
count. All church preferments, except bi- 
ſhoprics, are called Benefices ; and all Benefices 
are tiled by the Canoniſts ſometimes Digni- 
ties ; but now Dignity is uſually applied to bi- 
ſhoprics, deaneries, arch-deaconries, and pre- 
bendaries ; and Benefice to parſonages, vicar- 
ages, rectories, and donatives. The Canoniſts 


| have divided Berefices into fimple and ſacer- 


dotal ; in the firſt there is no obligation but 
to read prayers, ſing, &c, ſuch are canonries, 
chaplainthips, chantries, &c. The ſecond. are 
charged with the cure of ſouls, or the direc- 
tion and guidance of conſciences; ſuch are 


Every monk had two coats, two 


—— 8. [Lat. j a difinteret 
nation to do a actio 57 
the welfare of — dee 
Togo FICENT, Part. [Lat.] zerformi 
acts of kindneſs and aſſiſtance, wi 
views of intereſt. 2 
BENEFICIAL, Adi. Lat that whi 
afſiſts, relieves, or is 1 0 f 
BENEFTI'CIALLY, Adv. in ſuch 2 m 


ner as to relieve, affiſt, or be of fervice 
perſon, 2 95 
BENEFTCIARV, Adj, he that hold 4 
dignity as dependant on, and tributary 
another, Uſed ſubſtantively, it implies « 


who is in of a ch Ivi 
0 —_ urch living cr 
BENEFIT, S. [Lat.] that which tum 
the profit of another; an act of kindnes 
love, done to help or aſſiſt another. An 
players, the whole takings of the theat 
which are applied to their own uſe. In 
benefit of the clergy, was an ancient liberty 
the church; whereby any prieſt might on 
peticion, even in caſe of murder, be delive 
to his ordinary in order to purge himſell. 
is at preſent confined to ſignify a perſon's 
ing only burnt in the hand for felony, and 
free for the firſt time. 
To BE'NEFIT, V. A. to do ſomething 
or for another, whereby he may recuve 
vantage. - or improvement ; to promote, 
creaſe, or render better, Uſed neuterly, 
improve. Applied to the mind, ts reap 
vantage from, 
BE'NENDEN, a town in Kent, whoſe f 
is kept May 15, for horſes and cattle, 
BENE'VOLENCE, S. Lat. ] a dilpobi 
to do good; kindneſs z the good done; 
charity given. According to the an 
ſtatutes of this = 9 _ 
atuity given l 
— Do the two words beneficerce 
benevolence, one is the intention, the 0 
the act; benevolence being the deſire of d 
good; beneficence actual goodneſs, Att 
lent man delights in beneficence. 
BENE'VOLENT, Part, [Let.] incline 
do good from an affeRionate regard 03 
fon. RY 
BE'NFLEET SOUTH, a villoge in E 
for toys. 
eaſterly grown, 
the Mogul's dominions in India, on. 
— bonnded on the N. by the pre 
of Patma and Jefuat ; of Bet 
and Tipra; on the S. by the 1 
and Orixa z and on the W. by 
Malva ; extending 400 ain 18.09 


300 in breadth from N. to 5, 948 


4 


— 
5 


ZEQ 


the neighbouring countries. Likewiſe 
Semen, and made in this place. 


+ ewes, and figuratively to the mind, 27 
NT ON, [bens] [Lat.] Adj. having 


Vedicine, wholeſome, gentle. 


BENI'GNLY, [beninly] Adv. in ſuch 


| benediction of a parent. 
BENNINGTON, a town in He 


ny, or lope of a hill. Utmoſt power 
Ind of maſs, called bent-graſs, 


5 Od to\s, 


fro) the ſenſe of 


any diſorder. 
role, [ulgarly e 
n 2nd ſolid ref 
ts, It ſhould 
Went ſmell, ea 
Me mond. like granules, 
— and ig 

cers 

ty of th 
To BEPAI'NT 
= colours, Fig 


th nw > V+ A. to be unable 1 


® «+ | 


lg by will 


* 


4 by the Ganges, in the ſame man. .BEQUE'ATHMENT, 8. che leaving, 
n loft by the Nile. One of the Ealt 
I company's ſettlements is here; this] uſed, | - | 
u nin nich cargoes for 50 or 60 veſſels BEQUE'ST, 8. ſomething left by vin; 
. | beſides what is cartied in ſmall veſſels 


i ſight fiuff compoſed of ſill and hair, uſed| at, including the idea of contempt ; to ſcold, 


To BENI/GHT, V. A. to be overtaken or bereft] [Sax.] to. take away by force, 
arkneks in 2 journey 3 to be without light; 
enter in the dark. Applied literally to to ſtrip a perſon of his property. 


"Gon that inclines a perſon to do a good thing. , ; 
7 — kind, generous, or liberal. BE'RE-RE'GIS, a town of Dorſetſhire, 


BENT'GNESS, [beninneſs] S. that which|It is a ſmall place, 12 miles N,. E. of Dor- 
fines = perſon, or fits a thing, to do good to] cheſter, and 115 S8. W. of London. 


Vr Cxrry, 8. [the g is retained in the] manufactured with ſeveral ſorts of ſpun 
in. of this word, though dropped in the for- thread, or of flocks of wool, filk, or cotton, | 
u La. ] a diſpoſition of mind inclining| ox, cow, or goat's hair. a 
eerfon to be kind to another. In Surgery,, BE RGAMO T, S. [Fr.] in Gardening, a2 

It which promotes or favours any operation. fine juicy pear, of a glo 


wer as to ſhew kindneſs and condeſcenſion, | eſſence or perfume, drawn from the fruit of a 
BENISON, S. [Fr.] u bleſſing, applied to lemon- tree, ingrafted with the ſock of a ber- 
| gamot pear-tree, | Likewiſe a kind of inp, 


d- | of a large 
it, hole fair is kept June 29, for pedlars with Tom 


ares. 
BENT, S. that which forms an angle, or ſon or thing the ſubje& of a poem; uſed by 
beides, in oppoſition to ſtraight 3 the de- way of contempt. 


plication of the mind; diſpoſition or in-“ © BE RKHAMSTEAD, a town of Hertſord- 
aon towards ſomething ; determination; ſhire, with a market on Mondays, chiefly for 
ed purpoſe; turn of the temper or diſpo-| malt, and three fairs, on Shrove-Monday, and 
bn; tendency ; flexion, In Agriculture, a | Whit-Monday, for cattle ; and on St. James's- 


man, a town in Yorkſhire, whoſe | built by the Normans, and has now a good free- 
I's held June 24, for cattle, 


BENTLEY, a towz in Eſſex. Its fairs Paul's. It is 11 miſes W. of St. Alban's, and 
Ra Monday after St. Swithin, and on July 26 N. W. of London, 


To BENU'MB, v. A. Sax. ] to take away | miles in length, and 25 in breadth: bounded 
100 feeling, applied to the on the N. by Oxfordſhire and Buckingham- 
* cd upon the extreme parts of the ſhire; on the W. by Wiltſhire; on the 8. 
by ? Hr 1 of death, and ſtupify- by Hampſhire and Surry; and on the E. by 


early called Benjamin] S. contains 140 pariſhes, 12 market- towns, and 
n, brought from the Eaſt 17000 houſes. The principal town is Read- 
be choſen freſh, is of a quick ing. In general, it is a fruitful country, and 
ſily broken, and full of the | particularly in the vale of White-Horſe; it 

. It is a power- has the title of an earldom. Its principal 
given with ſucceſs |commodity, is broad or woollen cloth; 
e lungs, and inveterate and its chief rivers are the Iſis, Oke, and 


\ 
V. A. to cover with arti-| BERLIN, a large, firong, and handſome 
ö wratively, to change the co-| city of Germany, and capital of the electorate 
= 
wn f be |, Ke. perſcnal pro- is a fine library, a rich cabinet of curiofities 


„V. A, to leave a per- obſervatory, beſides a ſuperb arſenal. Its trade 


SE 


ſomething, or the thing left by will, 


a legacy. | 
a To BERA'TTLE, V. A, to make a noiſe | 
To. BERE'AVE, V. N. [preter 


including a want of pity ; to ſpoil; to rob : 


BERE'AVEMENT, S. the act of taking 
a. away, or leaving a perſon deſtitute of any 


with a market on Wedneſdays, but no fair. 


— ———_ ooo C—_—<—_ 


BE'RGAMDO, S. [Fr.] a coarſe tapeſtry, 


ular form, and-a coat 
alof an olive colour, mixed with brown. An 


grain, ſaid to be only pure tobggco * 
e of this efſence rubbed into it. l * 
To BERHY ME, V. A. to make a per- 


* 


:| BERKELEY, See BAR KL. 24 


day, for cheeſe. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle 
ſchool, founded by John Incent, dean of St. 


BE'RKSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 37 


Middleſex and part of Buckinghamſhire, It 


Kennet, 


of Brandenburgh, where the king of Pruſſia 
n|refides, The palace is magnificent, and there 


and medels, an academy of ſciences, and an 


and buildings have lately been muck improved, 


©. 


FEW: ES 


and there is 2 canal cut from the river Spree; the county. II G . © de 
t the Ouer on the E. and another — then wank ao ug f * 28 to pa 
to the Elbe on the W. It . BEN bench of Lauder, lk. 
the Elbe on th has a communica-! BE RWICK NORTH, a to,” 
Von by water both with he Baltic Sea and land, in the count, f 1 f n of 
German Ocean; ſeated on the river Spree, Frith of F OY, of ian, fate 
1 „. „. , orth. Near this pla 
; Ee miles N. by W. of Vienna. Lon 13. 37.| was defeated by the rebels 9 
« Lat. 52, 53. N. Berlin is applied to a his eſcape to Berwick » 7 1745 and x 
carriage of the chariot kind, very convenient miles N. W. of "Berwick 26 $ 
for travelling, being. both lighter and leſs agt| 20 W. N. W. of Edinb * 1 
to be overturned than a chariot. BE'RYL, S. [G . 
BERMU'DA ISLAN ns, a cluſter of very | bluiſh emer; , for J a precious ſtone 
Gat if a MUITer ot ver) green, found in the Eaſt Indi 
all iſlands, nearly in the form of a ſhepherd's | about the gold mines of Peru. * 
eto, and furrounded with roeks; which ron-- To BE SCREEN. v Hp 
der them almoſt inacceſſible to ſtrangers. They any thing. Seldom uſed, NANNY 
\ Hef the Atlantic Ocean, about 5oo miles E. To BESEECH, V. A. fer 14 
- © ef\Garolina, They are inhabited by the Eng- 7 bave beſoright] 3.1 Sen Ky 
uh, enjoy a pure and temperate air, and have|earneſtneſs; to Ls a-favqyr, in wer 
ny © . — 5 ri | The and ſuppliant manner.. F 
comm p nt of the inhabitants is in To BESE'EM, V. I. i 
Huildi: ſloops, and the making women's hats, | plied to 4 means 4 * ads wh n 6 
well known in England by the name of Ber- applied to character ar dignity von 
mudas hats. Lon. 55. 10. W. Lat. 32. 30. N. To BESE T, V. A. ſpreter Ibſe,! 
BERN, the capital town of the canton of beſer [Sax.] to en te 0 
Bern, in Swiſſerland. Here is a celebrated to 6 without difficulty nay 
ſchool, and a fich library, and 12 companies enemy's ſurrounding a bod of or 
of tradeſmen, in one of which every inhabi- |fortifled place. To wt * 
tant is obliged to ks enrolled before he can uſed with the panicle mit, / 
- enjoy any office. It is a ng place, and ſeated Te BESHRE W, V. A. [Tea] to 
in Mheninſula formed by the river Aar, al. ere pl | 
ry = * —_ C the canton, Lon. * ESE DE, or BESIDES, Prep. [Sax, 
. E. » OO, NLE. lthe fide; or neat, applied to ſituation, © 
| Fo BERO'B, V. A. to fteal; to take down beſide 3 « Befide him 
away the property of à perſon, Seldom uſed. his bow. Par. Le. In the enumenti 
BERRY, S. [ Sax. ] a ſmall fruit contain- detail of particulars, ſomething more, 
Ing one or more ſeeds in a ſoft pulp, covered and above. © In man there is a naturef 
F | " | eſidethe ſenſes,” Davies, © Great nun 
"To BERRY, V. N. to produce, berries, | befide thoſe whoſe names are in the Chn 
In the North, it ſignifies to. ſtrike, from ber, | records.” Addiſ. Inconſiſtent with; nd 
Il. to beat, or threſh, — lating to; not diſcoverable by, © Am 
BER'VY, a ſea-port and parliament town |+efide, and above the diſcoveriez of mat 
of Scotland, in the county of Merns, 22 miles | ſon.“ Sourb, © It is beſide my preſent 
8. W. of Aberdeen. | neſs.” Locke, Before a reciprocal. prondt 
BE'RWICK, a town on the borders of himſelf, &c. it implies the loſs of rex 
England and Scotland, properly belonging to|madneſs. © Thou art beſide thyielt,” 
neither, with a market on Saturdays, and one| Uſed adverbially, it implies an 2dditio! 
fair, on Friday in Trinity-week, for black- }cumftance, of ſomething more than wi 
cattle and horſes, It is a town and county off heen mentioned. Ne, you know 
itfelf, and is a place of great ſtrength, as well Dryd. The reſt ; or that which has ne 
by art as nature, being defended with walls, a already ſpoken of, or mentioned. 
caftle, and cther fortifications, It is large, thou any here be/ides ?” Gen. xix. 12. 
puleus, and well-built, and has a good trade] To BESIE'GE, V. A. to ſurround, 
n corn and ſalmon. It is feated on the river |tack a place with an army, in order te 
Tweed, over which there is a very handſome quer and get maſter of it. 
bridge of 16 arches; ſends two members'to] BESIE'GER, $.,4 perſon who atten 
parliament, and has the title of a duchy, It isſ take a town by encamping againft k. 
3341 miles diftant from London. To BESL I BBE R, V. A. to 6 
BE'RWICK, a ſhire in Scotland, bounded | ſmear with any thing that raiſes 3 d 
by the river Tweed on the S. by Lothian on | idea. | | 
dhe N. by the German Ocran on the E. and] To BESME'AR, V. A. to com” 
by, Tiviotdale on the W. It abounds with| with any thing which alters the colv 
. corn and grafe, and has in it ſeveral ſeats of thing, and raiſes an idea of ſomethi 
perſons of quality. The principal vers are} cleanly. Figuratively, to tarni®, . 
the Tweed, the Whitecater, Blackadder, Eye, | of its luſtre, applied to character, &c. | 
and Edneb, The principal place is the town To BESMI'RCH, V. A, i ſoil, * 


and caſtle of Danſe, the beſt place for tre in| diſcolour. 
* #8 


— 


1 


? 


BES 


80 KE, V. A. to ſoil ; to foul, 
dv in ſmoke. 

J BESMUT, 
þ any thing black 3 
lovring 2 tbing by 
Sl, 5 


v. A. {Sax.] to ſmear 
eſpecially applied t0 
ſmoke, ſoot, &c. 
au) an inſtrument coafift- 
of a long — e, to which birch or 
ure faſtened, uſed, by bouſewives to 
o their floors from ſand ot duſt. 
» BESO'RT, V. A. to ſuit; to fit. 
o RT, S. company; attendance; train, 
o BESO'T, V. A. to ſtupify with glut- 
ind drunkenneſs. Uſed with the par- 
ex, to doat, or be extremely in love with. 
BS0UGHT, [pron. beſaue] Part. Paſl, 
ten. | 
FAN, V. A. to malte a thing 
by the means of ſume ſmall ſhining 


ject. 

0 BESPA'TTER, V. A. to wet, by 
lag finall quantities of water. Figura- 
u to foil or tarniſh the character of a 


> BESPE'AK, V. A. [preter I beſpoke, 
Theſpate ; I have beſpore, or beſpoken] Sax. | 
be orders for the making of a thing; to 
2x bargain ſot che purchaſe of any thing, 
ur to prevent others from buying it; to 
we beforehand, To diſcover beforehand, 
kecbode ; to addreſs in diſcourſe 3 to ſpeak 
; to (declare; to ſhew, 
Wer AK ER, S. he that gives orders for 
mking of any thing to an artiſicer or 
acturer. 
d BESPECKLE, V. A. to mark with 


d BESPE'W, V. A. to vomit upon. 

Jo BESPICE, V. A. to ſeaſon with ſpices, 

fly applied to liquors, 

SPI T, v. A. to wet with fpittle ; 

it pon, 

SPOKE, irregular Part. from Bx 

IX. 

SO T, v. A. to mark with ſpots. 

SRE AD, V. A. [Sax.] to extend 

fil length over another; to cover 

W SppT XLE, v. A. [Sax.] to 

it row water upon a thing, ſo as to 
fall upon it in drops. 

" BEPUTTER, V. A. to wet 


* 
- 


any 


ſpittle in drops from be- 


lde fern 

2 0}, perlative degree of peed; 
rave better] Sax. ] the x roy: 
ya #0, Uſed with the verb do, the 
f * "f power or ability, 4 Let 
© his 62.” Shak. To make the beſt, 
* n Utmoſt perfection; to improve 

Weſt, Taken adverbially, in the 
be of goodneſs, 
kh. V. A, to mark with 
Þ srE 

hs ©D, V. A, to profit ; to ac- 


BET 


 BE'STIAE, Adj. [Lat.] that which has 


the nature of a beaſt, Applied figuratively, to 


one that ſeems to have no regard for reaſon, 
delicacy, virtue, ſhame, or humanity. 
BESTIA'LITY, S. that quality whic 
is coatrary to the right uſe of reaſon z oppoſite 
to every principle of humanity, $47 x 
BE'STIALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
to reſemble a beaſt, and below the dignity of 
humazny, | 
TO MESTICK, V. A. ſ[preter I beftuck, 
or have beftuck] to fix darts, or any pointed 
thing or mark upon a ſubject; to wound all 
Over. g | 
To BESTIR, V. A. to-exert one's power 
vigorouſly, Generally uſed with the recigho- 
cal pronouns, bim, her, bim «6 &c, 1 
To BESTO W, V. A. . e ow in the 


laſt 
{yllable is pron. like o long] [ Belg.] to give 
a perſun a thing which he had no right to 
demand. . To give in marriage, uſed with the 
prepoſition upon, before the receiver, To ap» 
ply. To lay out upon, To place, to lay up 


in a place, * x 
BESTO WER, S. he that gives a thing; 
he that confers a fayour, ES betrewed, 

To BESTRE'W, V. A. ] part. 
or beſtrawn] to ſcatter, or ſprinkle u to 
cover with. 7 

To BESTRI DE, V. A. [preter 1 beftrid, 
or beftrode ; I bawve beſtrode, or beflirown] to 
ſtand over any thing, ſo as to have it between 
our legs, or a leg on each fide of it. As this 
poſture is that of a perſon on horſeback, i is 
put figuratively for a perſon riding. 

To BESTU'D, V. A. to adorn with ſhin» 
ing dots, marks, or ſtuds. | 

BET, S. [Sax.] the money depoſited 
each of the parties who lay a wager, to be 
given to him who wins, 

To BET, V. A. to a wager. 

To BEYTA'KE, F. 4. preter I betcok, 
part, paſſive — 2 to apply; to 
have recourſe to, with the reciprocal pronouns 
bim, ber, &c, and the particle ta. To take 
to, fly, or go, applied to motion. 4 
To BETE'EM, v. A. to beſtow or give. 
To produce, alluding to the teeming-time of 
animals, | 
BE'THERSDEN, a village in Kent, whoſe 
fair is kept July 31, for pedlars wares. 

To BETHYNK, V. A. [pret. I bethought, 
Sax. ] to recal back ſomething paſt into the 
mind; to recalle& one's ſelf; to ſuſpend our 
thoughts, 

BETHLEHEM, S. [the houſe of bread, 
Heb.) the name of a city in Judea, famous 
for being the birth-place of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Joing „ according to its 
etymology, to an hoſpital z and at preſnt 
. to that where lunatics are tact, 
near Moorgate, London. See Bzx Dy an. 

BETHLEHEMIT E, S. a perſon confined, 


or fit to be confined, in a mad-houſe, called a 
Bedlamite. 2 4 7 
a 


Qz 


+ Up 
* * 


in Botany, a plant in great repute all over the 


to diſcover by marks or ſigns. 


- 2nemics; one who diſcloſes a ſecret, 


manner; more advantageous; or profitable. 


BET 


To BETHRA'L, [bethrail] V. A. tob ind 
and fetter as a captive, Seldom uſed, 
. To BETHU'MP, v. A. to bang, or beat. 
A ludicrous . "Nos 
To BETT DE, V. N. [preter. i: betided, or 
betid, Sax.] to happen to a perſon; to befal ; 
uſed both of good and bad events. 
BETYME, or BETI MES, Adv. [Sax.] 
in ſeaſon; without delay; ſoon; in a ſhort 
i ined with morning, early. 


ume. 
Burli, BETEL, or BETRE, 8. [Ind.] 


Eaſt, reſembling that which bears pepper; but 
ſo weak as to need a prop to ſupport it, 
+BE'TLEY, a town of Staffordſhire, with a 
miſtket on Thurſdays, but no fair. It is 
Jeated on the confines of the county next to 
Cheſhire, in a barren ſandy ſoil, 16 'miles 
N. N. W. of Stafford, and 137 on the ſame 
point from London. 2” | 
To BETOł KEN, V. A. to declare, to ſhew, 


BETO OK, irreg. part, from BxrAxx. 

To BETO'SS, -V. A. to be toſſed about; 
to be agitated, diſturbed, troubled, or tormented, 

To BETRA'Y, V. A, [Fr.] to deliver a 
perion up to his enemies, though bound to the 
contrary ; to diſcloſe a ſecret entruſted to one ; 
to diſcover ſome failing. To diſcover, 

BETRAY'ER, S. the perſon who treach- 
erouſly delivers another into the hands of his 
Ap- 
plied figuratively to things, with great ele- 

ce. 

To BET RIM, V. A. to adorn or embel- 
liſh the perſon with dreſs; applied with great 
beauty to the flowery creation. 

To BETRO'TH, V. A. to promiſe a per- 
ſon in marriage. In Law, to nominate to a 
bi ſhopric. 

To BETRU'ST, V. A. to truſt or rely 
upon the fidelity of another, applied both to 
perſons and things. | 

BE* CTER, Adj. [the comparative degree of 
good, of which beſt is the ſuperlative] that 
which exceeds, is better or preferable to the 
thing it is compared with. Uſed as a ſub- 
ſtantive, a perſon of rank or authority ſupe- 
rior to ourſelves, | 

BE“T TER, Adv. in a more perfect, exact 


To BETTER, V. A. to improve; to in- 
creaſe the value of a thing; to amend by 
change; to ſurpaſs; to excel; to ſtrengthen, 
or add ſtrength to. ASS 

BETTER, S. one who lays wagers, 

BE'T'TUS, a village of 1 
in North Wales, 6 miles N. N. E. of Bala, 
with five fairs, on March 16, June 22, Au- 
W, September 16, and December 12, all 
heep,' horned cattle, and horſes. 
BETTYWE'YS, a village: of Carnarvon- 


hire, in North-Wales, 10 miles S. by E. of 


Aberconway, with two fa 


en f f , Prep. [Sax] applies 


jen cloth. It is pleaſantly ſeated on ia 


8B E w 


tion, it ſigniſies the 
of the two things mentioned on each fide 
us. Applied to time, the middle ſpac 
that which is included within the periods n 
toned. Applied to qualities, partaking 
each, Applied to things Oppoſite or cont 
to each other, it implies leparation, or 
idea of difference acquired by compariſon, 
reciprocation on both ſides, applied to fri 
ſhip. By themſelves, privately, exclufy 
any others. Between is properly uſed of ( 


le, or havi ag 


3 ö but among, when more . 
BET WI XT, Prep. [Six.] vſed iad 


rently for betzveen; which ſee. 
 BE'VEL, or BE'VIL, S. among ſoin 
kind of ſquare, one or both legs of whict 
crooked, according to the ſweep of an ard 
vault. Bevil angle is that which is not i 
whether it be obtuſe or acute, 
To BE'VEL, or BE'VIL, V. A. to 
a bevil angle, in oppoſition to a right 
BE'VERAGE, S.[Ital.Jany common 
or any thing drinkable; a treat at putting 
firſt wearing a new ſuit of cloaths; a tre 
a perſon's firſt coming to priſon, called 
wiſe garniſþ, | 
BE'VERLEY, a town in the aft. 
of Yorkſhire, with two markets, on 
neſdays, and Saturdays; and four fai 
Thurſday before St. Valentine's day, 
Thurſday, July 5, and November 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep. It is a large 
built town, having two pariſh churches 
ſides the minſter, and ſends two mem 
parliament ; ſeated on the river Hul 
well inhabited by the better fort of 
and tradeſmen; 9 miles N. ef Hull, at 
N. of London. 

BE VV, S. [Ital.] a flock, or nur 
birds collected together; an aſſembly, of 


pan. A” 
To BEWA'IL, V. A. [Sax.] to gre 
any calamity, ; 
To BEWARE, v. A. to act uich fo 
caution as to provide againſt any futur 
cle or misfortune, : | 
BEWD LEV, a town in Werceie 
with a market on Saturdays, and thre 
on April 23, for horned cattle, horſes, « 
linen and woollen cloth; on Decem 
for hogs only; and on N 
horned cattle, horſes, cheeſe, linen, an 
8 is neat and well - built, en 
— for malt, leather, and caps; | 
14 miles N. of Worceſter, and 7 
of London. It ſends one member to ; 
To BEWE'T, V. A. to make 


70 BEWT'LDER, V. A. to hole n 
or wood, which has no certain pai. 


irs, on May 15, and 
December 35 for. cattle, 18 he 


ratively, to puzzle and perplex the a | 


[difficu ties, 


BIA 


\ 


"TCH 
— che power of diabolical charms 
1 : 


on, In a ſecondary ſenſe, to 
arb poverfullyon the mind by perſonalor 
E tivate and be irreſiſtible. 
ul charms, as to captiva , fi 

r Te HER r, S. in the times of 1g- 

i, ſuppoſed to be an irreſiſtible power, 
hich perons, dealing with mage, or wit 
+ deril, bad over others. — its 8 red 
ha, char, either K. Lin pn. che wr i. 
und V, V. A. [in pron. the w 
* $ax, Ito diſcover a thing that is hid or 
ee, her through ſimplicity or treachery. 
NAA TER, 8. ſin pron, the wv is 
el a perſon who diſcovers a thing which 
&ld be concealed 3 a divplger of ſecrets, 

I V, S. among the Turks, is the gover- 
nor of 4 country or town; the Tuzks write it 
4 or Her, a lord or ſangiac. 

EYOND, Prep. [Sax.] a word uſed to 
gr exceſs in any thing. Applied to a place, 
A farther fide of any thing, or that Which 
k at the greateſt diſtance from us ; farther 
an; acroſs, or over; too great for, or out 
of the reach of; exceeding; above; ſuperior, 

MI, or BE'ZEL, S. that part of a 
fngin which the ſtone is fixed. 

ZO AR, S. if oriental, is a ſtone mo- 
dl hard and heavy, variable in ſize, ſhape, 
al colour. It is generally of a round form, 
md its ſize between that of a horſe bean and a 
frall walnut, of a duſſciſh olive or green 
on, It is always ſmooth and gloſſy ; but 
when broken, is found to conſiſt of ſeveral 
eats or cruſts of ſtony matter, laid one over 
wither, on a piece of ſtick, or ſeed of a fruit, 
ker 2 nucleus or baſis, The oriental Bezoar 
| in like the pearl, a diſtemper in the animal 
10 uu breeds it, and is a concretion of ſtony 
matter in the ſtomach of a quadruped of the 
peat kind, It is brought from Perſia and the 
ut Indies; it is eſteemed as an- antidote 
aut poiſon, Occidental Bezoar is brought 
than Peru and Mexico, and is produced in the 
ach of the ſame ſort of creature; its vir- 
tes are the ſame as in the oriental, though in 
4k exe, Markey Bezcar is a rare and 
wulle fone found in a ſpecies of monkey 
Gama in the Eaſt Indies and America. 

ahi Pexcar is of a yellowiſh brown co- 
bo, getly valued by the Indians as an uni- 
Rr renesy, eſpecially in poiſons and ma- 
Pane icrers, German Bezoar is a ſtone found 
74 kamach of an animal of the goat-kind, 
An nrtves are laid to equal, if not to ex- 
* 133 There are likewiſe 
ew ot tattitious Bezoars prepared 
tan Day by Chemiſts, and —.— ich 
my in leveral diſtempers. 
© a * Adj. medicines compound- 
4. *XGULATED, or BIA'NGULOUS, 
as, 5 ulich has two angles. 
g. + 3 the Weight ledged in one 
and or regulate it in its 


g 


v. A. to injure by, or courſe, and to turn it from a fraight line, 


e ee em oa 


BIC 
— \ 

Figuratively, an influence, propenſity, or any 
thing which directs the courſe of a perſon's 
actions to a particular end, Sv NN. Theſe 
words riſe gradually; inclination implying 
ſomething leſs ſtrong than propenſion 3 propen- 
ion than bias: The firſt leads us to an object, 
the ſecond draws us, the third drags us. Ia- 
clination is greatly owing to education, prepen- 
ſion to cuſtom, bias to conſtitution, y 

To BIAS, V. A. to influence a perſon 
to any particular meaſures of conduct. ; 

BIB, S. (EAA piece of linen put under 
the chins of infants when. feeding, to keep p 
the victuals which are ſpilt from their cloaths ; ® , 
likewiſe a piece of linen pinngd ong the- 4 8 
front of the ſtay of thoſe of more advanced © © 
Cars, 
2 BIBA'CIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] much addicted 
to drinking; or drinking to excels, | 

BIBA'CITY, S. [Lat.] the quality of 
drinking too much, . 

BI'BBER, S. [1 a perſon who drinks 
to exceſs, 4. 4 

BI'BLE, S. [Or.] thelyglume containing 
the great truths of religion and conduct re- 
vealed from heaven by God, comprehending 
the Old and New Teſtaments; though ſome- 
times applied to the Old only, as the word 
Teſtament is reſtrained to the New. The 
tranſlation of this ſacred volume was 
very early in this kingdom, and ſome part of 
it was done even by king Alfred. Adelmus 
tranſlated the Pſalms into Saxon in 709; other 
parts were done by Edfrid, or Eebert, in 730; 
the whole by Bede, in 731. Treviſa publiſh- 
ed the whole in Englith, in 1357. Tindal's 
was brought hither in 1534; reviſed and al- 
tered in 1538; publiſhed, with a preface of 
Cranmer's, in 1549. In 1551, another tranſ- 
lation was publiſhed, which being reviſed by 
ſeveral biſhops, was printed with their ahera- 
tions in 1560, In 1607, a new tranſlation was 
publiſhed by authority, which is that in pre- 


ſent uſe, | 

BIBLIO'GRAPHER, S. [Gr.] one who 
writes or copies books. | 

BIBLIOTHE'CAL, Adj. belonging to a \ 
library, 8 

BI'BULOUS, Adj. [ Lat. ] that which ſucks 
or drinks any fluid or moiſture, 

BICE, S. in Painting, a blue, or bluiſh- 
green colour, 

BI'CESTER, or BU'RCESTER, a town 
in Oxfordſhire, with a market on Egidays, for 
cattle and ſheep; and four fairs, on Friday in 
Eaſter-week, feſt Friday in June, Augut 5, 
Dec. 8 for horſes, cows, pigs, ſheep, wool, 
toys, Cc. It is a long ſtraggling place, and 
56 miles from London. ar 0 

To BI'CKER, V. N. [Brit.] togkirmiſh, 
or quatrel; to tremble, or quiver, or move 
back werds and for wards, 

BYCKERER, S. one who is quarrelſome. 
| BICRKERING, S. a quitrel, {cirmiſty, or 
ſudden 
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Fadden attack, oppoſed to a ſet er pitched 
Dattle. ' | 0 


5 BICO'RNE, or BICO'RNOUS, Adj. Lat.] 
chat which has two horns, _ 

To BID, V. A, ſpreter. I bid, bad, bade; I 
Save bid, or bidden. Sax.] to requeſt, or invite 
a perfon as a gueſt; to order or command; 


to offer a fum for the purchaſe of — preg 


to publiſh, or proclaim. Syxow. To 5; 


* 


- Intimates direction to perfarm, whether the 


perſon direfting has any __y for ſo doing; 
To der, implies the exerciſe of authority, 

BI'DDEN, Part. Pail. from Bio. 

BI'DDENDEN, a town in Kent, whoſe 
«Fair is kept Nov. 8, for cattle and horſes. 

BI'DDER, S. one who offers a price for any 
' commodity. | 

BI'DDEFORD, a ſea-port town in Devon- 
Ahire ; diſtant from London 161 computed, 
and 202 4 meaſured miles. Its fairs are on 
Feb. 14, July 18, Nov. 13, for cattle, The 
market is on Tucſday. 

BI'DDING, S. command, and order, in- 
cluding generally the idea' of a ſuperior. 

To BIDE, V. 4. 85 to ende, or 
ſuffer, Neutiy, to dwell, live, remain, or 
continue in a place. | 

BIDE'NTAL, Adj. [Lat.] that which has 

two teeth, Figuratively, that which has two 
prongs, 
BI'DING, S. conſtant ſtay or reſidence in 
a place. | 
BIE'NNIAL, Adj. [Lat.] that which con- 
tinues, or has been, for two years. 

BIER, [beer] S. [ Sax. ] a frame of wood on 

ich dead $ are carried to the grave. 

BIE'STINGS, S. [Sax.] in Farming, the 
firſt milk given by a cow aſter calving. 

- BIFA*RIOUS, Adj. [Lat. Idouble, two-fold, 
what may be underſtoqd two ways. 

BI'FEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] bearing fruit 
"twice a year. | | 
_ BI'FID, Adj, [Lat.] cut, cleft, or divided 
unto two parts, 

BI'FOLD, Adj. twofold,” double. 


4 


BIFO'RMED, Adj. [Lat.] compounded of op 


two forms; ſomething is double-ſhaped. 
BIFO'ROUS, Adj. [Lat.] an opening with 
double doors. ä 
BFU RC ATE D, Adj. ¶ Lat.] an inſtrument 
with two forks or prongs. 
BIG, Adj. applied to dimenſions, large, 
ſwelling out. Joined to wirb, or 
of, pregnant; with child. Swelling or diſ- 
tended with grief. Applied to a perſon's looks 
or proud; haughty. Sy NON. The 
word is a general term, fignifying 
any thing confiderable in bulk, extent, 
Auality, number, Sc. Thus we ſay, a great 
houſe, a great road, a: great weight, a great 
many, a great famine, a great happineſs. The 
words big and large are more circumſcribed ; 
* imphes greatneſs of bulk, large greatneſs 
of extent. Thus we ſay, a big man, a big 


Ronez but a large room, a lane feld. 1 
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BIG AMIS r, S. one 
|ther before the death of = Vife 
_BI'GAMY, S. [Lat] 4 det 
riage, or the having of two wives at the |; 
ume; which is felony by the law, 
BIG-BE'LLIED, Adj. ſwelling out; 
plied to fails filled with wins; with ch 
nant, | 
BFYGGIN, 8. 


b r.] the under 
1 — 32 4 is 7 
m to kee 
of it warm. n 
| BIGGLESWADE, a town in Bedfordd 
with a market on Tueſdays, and five fair 
February 13, the Saturday in Eafter-u4 
Whit-Monday, July 22, and October 23 
ali ſorts of cattle, It is ſeated on the 
Ivel, over which it has a handſome & 
bridge, It is much more conſiderable thy 
was formerly, on account of the great n 
ern road which runs through it, and ba 
veral commodious inns for travellers, it 
one of the greateſt barley markets in Engla 
and lies 10 miles N. W. of Bedford, and 
N. N. W. of London, 

BIGHT, S. [ Sar. the circumference 
the coil of & rope, oppoſed to its ends or 
tremitics, 54 

BI'GNESS, S. largenefs, with refpeft 
quantity, bulk, or dimenßons. 

BICO, 8. [ ſuproſai to be derived f 
Rollo's refuſing to kiſs the toe of Charles f 
Vth of France, when he received his dag 
in marriage, and the invefiture of the dul 
dom fram him, with this Gothic expreſh 
Ne ſe by God, on which account he was cal 
by the king a biger] a perſon ſtrongh 
immoveably attached to any religion or 
nion, notwithſtanding the firongeſt r: 


a8 married 


in a bad ſenſe. 
BY GOTED, Adi. obſtinately prepeſſa 
in favour of a perſon, or opinion. 
BI'GOTRY, S. unreaſonable frmne 
obſtinacy, or attachment to any par 
opinion, ' ; 
BI'LANDER, S. a ſmall ſhip or wt 
broad and flat, uſed for conveying g006s i 
place to place. 
BILBERRY, S. a ſmall purple berge 
ſweetiſh and ſharp taſte, uſed ſometimes fort. 
BI'LBO, S. a rapier cc word. | 
BI'LBOES, S. a ſrt of ſtocks, for punt 
ing offenders on board a ſhip. | 
BI'LDESTON, a town in Suffolk, * 
a market on Wedneſdays, and two lago! 
Aſh-Wedneſday, and Holy-Thuriday. It] 
one large church, about a quarter of a mi 
from the town, and an anabaptiſt * 
It is ſeated on the river Breton, and a a 
about 400 low houles, It was e 
for Suffolk blues, and blankets; but 4 
ſent, almoſt the only buſineſs of the by 
ſpinning of yarn. It is 12 miles d. K. 
Bury, and 674 N. E. of London. BI 


U 


% 


urged to convince him by a contrary pert 


0 


BIL 


TT] [at] i Angtoniy, a yellow! 


; vid, ſeparated from the 
#5 the kver, collected in the gall- 
1 20d di into the lower end of 


a red inflammatory ſwel- 
or tumocr, Very Ore, and cured by, y- 


nion. | : 
8. [Sau.] that part of a ſhip's 
» Fly Bro with the. keel, oF 
when 2-ground. Bilge-vater, that whic 
50 a fp bottom, on account of its flat- 
nd cannot go to the well. Büge pump, 
kt which is applied to the fide of a flap, 
mhauſt or pump out the bilge- water. 
MOE, V. N. a ſea term, to damage, 
the boands of a ſhip or veſſel agaĩnſt 
Þ as to make a paſlage for the water 
wer; to ſoving a leak. s 
kk belongs to, or conveys, the bile, = 
[LINGSGATE, S. a gate, port, or ſtairs, 
the river Thames, London, nated for the 
of khermen and fiſherwomen. Figura- 
&, low abuſe and ſeyrrilous language, al- 
we to that which is made uſe of by thoſe 
d frequent this place, 
ILINGUOUS, Adj. one who ſpeaks two 
wee, In Law, it fignifies a jury which 
uon a foreigner for a crime committed 
England, whereof part are Engliſh, and 
{ fare!2rers, 
Mobs, Adj. conſiſting of bile. 
4 M, V. A. [Teut.] to cheat; to 
dul; to contract a debt, and run away 
laut paying it. 
AI, S, Sar.] the horny ſubſtance pro- 
wan, and ſtanding out from the head 
bowl, and forming its mouth; a beak: 
Aubandry, an edged tool, with a hook 
b of an axe kind, fitted to à handle, and 
nn lop trees. If the handle be ſhort, it 
med a band-bill 3 but if long, a hedge- 


Pow: celivered to, or work done, by a per- 
In Commerce, a common oblig tion 

U iy cre perſon to another, or a writing 
id 2 perſon obliges himſelf to pay a ſum 

Pare) 7 another at a certain time. Bi/l 
a that u hich is given by one perſon 
* mpouering him to take up money 
$ Otrelpndents in foreign countries. 
m4 n an account of goods entered 
| nn ether inwards or out- 
\ ung the perſon exporting, &c. 
ny, ad ſpecies of the — 
a 2 and from whence, Bill of ex- 

Piece of paper drawn by. a perſon 

u different place or country for 
x mom dy him at home, Bill of lad- 
#1 re or acknowledgment, 
Da of the maſter of a veſſel, of 
— g00ds on board, together 
| * to deliver them as conſigned, 


land: is an account given by the 


. 


LY, Adi. [Lat.] in Anatomy, that 


h Inde, 2 written or printed account 


Eo » 
IL 

ſeller or buyer of the ſeveral goods b ; 
and their prices. Bill of ſale is a ſolemw. 
contract under ſeal, v a perſon tranſ- 
fers all right and intexeſt he has in his goods. 
to another. Bll, in Law, is a fingle bond 
without a condition; a declaration in writ- 
ing, expreſſing ſome grievance or wrong done 
by the perſon complaipe&of,, In Parliament, 
a writing containing ſome propoſals. affereg . 
to the Houſe to be paſſed into a law. A phy- 
ape preſcription, A bilbof mortality is & 
bill, giving an account of the number of per- 
ſons dying within certain limits and times. 
A bill of fare, an account of the diſhes of am» 
entertainment, or of the proviſions in ſeaſon. - 

To BILL, V. N. to join bills together. 
Figuratively, to careſs with great fondneſs, im 
alluſion to the manaet oß doves joining their 
bills together. | } 

BILLE'RICAY,- à town in Eſſex, with@ 
large market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, om 
July 22, for horſes ; and on October 7, for 
cattle in general. It is ſeated on a hill; nine: 


— — 


8 


| 


miles S. by W. of Chelmsford, and 24 E. oF, 
London, , * 51 
BILLET, 8. Fr.] in Heraldry, in a Er- 


ing in form of a long ſquare. They are ſup- 

poted to repreſent pieces of gold or ſilver 
but Guillim thinks they repreſent a lettes- 
ſcales up; and others take them for bricks. 

Alſo, a log of wood cut for fuel, Alſo, a. 
note or ticket given by the conftable af a pa- 
iſh or hundred, to quarter ſoldiers at public-/ 
houſes, Alſo, billet-doux, or a ſoft billet - 
2 love- letter. Among foxhunters, it ſignities 
the ordure or dung of a fox. 

BI'LLIARDS, 8. [it has no fingulartF 
Fr.] a kind of game played on an oblong 
table, fixed exactly horizontal, and coverch 
with a cloth, with little ivory balls, whick 
are driven by the oppoſite parties into hazards, 
holes, or pockets, placed at the ends and ſides 


of the table. . vas. bt 
town of Northumber- 


BI'LLINGHAM, a 
land, with a market on Tueſday and Saturday, 
and a fair on Saturday after Septembar- 15, 
for black cattle, ſheep, linen and woblea 
cloth. It is 28 miles W. of Newcaſtle, and 
300 N. N. W. of London. 2 

BI'LLINGHURST, a village of Suſſex, 
four miles 8. S. W. of Horſham; with one 
— on Whit-Monday, for horned cattle and 

eep. „ bog dee 

BI'LLION, S. [Fr.] in Cainage, a baſe 
metal, either of gold or-filver, in u nich cop- 

large, high. ſwelling,” 


per is predominant. 

BI'LLOW, S. a 
hollow. wave, Sy NON. We cut through. the 
waves z are lifted" by the ſurges 3 toſſed and 
daſhed by the billows, 2 
To BLLLOW, V. N. to ſwell, or grow 
tempe ſtuous ; to raiſe in large heaps like the 
appearance of billows, * 8 


BULLOWY, Adj. ftormy, tempeſtuous, 


| 


{wcllng into large waves, 
OY BTIS- 


k 7 1 | 
BI'LSDEN, a ſmall town in Leiceſterſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, on 
April 23, and July 25, for pewter, braſs, and 
toys. It is nine miles S. E. of Leiceſter, and 
N. by W. of London. 41 
IN, S. Sax. ] a long ſquare frame, or cheſt 

of wood, wherein corn, bread, &c, are put. 
BI'NAGAR, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
four miles N. E. of Wells, with four fairs, 
on Whit-Monday for all ſorts of cattle z on 
Whit-Tueſday for cloth and horſes 5 on Whit- 
Wednef, for ſheep; and Whit-Thurſ. for horſes, 

BINA*RY, Adj. [Lat.] two; double. 
BI NBROK E, a town in Lincolnſhire, 
with a mean market on Wedneſdays, but no 
fairs, ſeated in a bottom, and has two pariſh 
churches,” It is 30 miles N. E. of Lincoln, 


and 157 N. of London. 
To BIND, V. A. bound, bind] 
Sax. ] to deprive a perſon of the free uſe of 


limbs by bonds; to' ſurround, encompaſs, 
confine, faſten together; to fix a bandage on; 
to compel, force, reſtrain, In Phyſic, to ſtop 
a looſeneſs, or make coſtive. To bind a book, 
£0 ſew the ſheets together, and place them in 
a cover, With the word over, to be obliged, 
under a certain penalty, to appear at a court 
of juſtice, Sv NOR. We bind the feet and 
hands of a criminal; and we tie him to a 
Nake. In the figurative ſenſe, a man is bound 
when he is not at liberty to act; and he is 
tied when he cannot change his party, or quit 
it, Authority and power ind: Intereſt and 
love tie. | 
BINDER, S. one who binds books; one 
who ties ſheaves together. In Surgery, a fillet, 
uſed to keep on the dreſſings of a ſore, and 
rolled ſeveral times about-it. - 41 
BI'NDING, S. that which is bound, 
wound, or tied round any thing a bandage. 
BI'NES-GREEN, a village in Suſſex, 
whoſe fair is kept June 12, for pedlary, 
BI'NGHAM, a town of ' Nottinghamſhire, 
ſeated in the vale of Belvoir, now a mean. 
lace, and its market, which 1s on Thurſday, 
is ſmall ; but it has three fairs, on February 
20 and 21, for horſes; on the firſt Tueſday 
in May, for horned cattle, ſheep, and hogs ; 
and on November 8, chiefly for foals and 
hogs, It is eight miles E. of Nottingham. 
Diftant from London 108 miles. 
BI'NGLEY, a town in the Weſt-Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with two fairs, on January 25, 
for horned cattle; and on Auguſt 25, 6, 7, 
For horned cattle and linen cloth. It is ſeated 
on the river Aire, near Skipton in Craven, 
75 miles W. by S. of Vork, and 212 N. N. 
. of London. 
BI'NOCLE, S. [Lat.] in Dioptrics, a tele- 
ſcope fitted with two tubes, ſo that diſtant 
objects may be ſeen by both the eyes. 


BINO'CULAR, Adj. that which has ue. 


res or fights, 
BINO'MIAL, Adj. in Algebra, a root, 


ö 


-BIO'GRAPHER, 3. 
. the lives 20-4 Gre] ae 
BIO'GR APHY, 8. [Or. om. 


lives of men is called Hun 
mov 8. in 5 
guard, performed by the whole n © 
r ec ene om troy 
Y me, | , Adj. bringing forth wg 
.BIPARTITE, - Adj, havi 
ry anſwering to E 
BIPARTTTION, S. the 28 of ri 
into two. n oY 


, BFPED, 8. [Lat.] that which bak! 


7 
k 


BI'PEDAL, A 


di. [ Lat, two feet in lens 
BIPE'NNATED, 400 at] haring 


| BYQUADRATE, or BIQUADRiA 
Adj. [Lat.] the next ai © the c 
or the ſquare of the cube root. Biguth 
equation, in Algebra, is an equation uber 
unknown quantity of the terms las four 
menſions. Biquadratic potver is the f 
power of a number, gor the ſquare qu 
Biquadratic root of a number ig, the jg 
root of the ſquare root. 
BIQUI'NTILE, Adj. I Lat.] in Afr 
an aſpect of the planets, wherein they 
144 deg, from each other, - 
BIRCH, S. FSax.] in Botany, ub 
hath male and female flowers at 2 Uf 
from each other, Linnæus places it it 
4th ſect. of his 2 iſt claſs, There art f 
ſpecies. It is uſed for making or- 
hoops, ſmall ſcrews, panniers, brooms, 
bavin-bands, withies fot faggots, artows, l 
ſhafts, diſhes; bowls, ladles; alſo for 
t and ſmall coal. In Ruffia and Pol 
My cher hoſes with the batk of the h 
tree, inſtead of Nate and tile. Bir- 
a broom or beſom, made with the (mall 
of the birch-tree, See BSO. 
BI'RCHEN, Adj, made of birch. 
BIRD, S. fSax.] one of the fir f. 
claſſes of animals; its body is coverel 
feathers, and has two wings, two lep if 
bill of a firm, bony, or rather hor 
ance ; and the females are all i 
Birds, in Heraldry, according to their Er 
kinds, repreſent either the conteroptati 
active life. They are the emblems of 190 
expedition, | readineſs, ſwiftneſs, mi 
They are more honourable bein 
fiſhes, becauſe they participate my, 
the two nobleſt and big 
d ater. ſo th 
ngs be an 
ſaid to be 


pe ov. Birds 


we bird in the 
in the buſh, Tu at ill bird that bewr q i 


conſiſting only of two parts, | 


| nf}, wery bird muſt batch ber c, | 


4 


* 


BIK 
| zD-BOLT, S. [Sax] a ſmall ſhot, or 


in 


| birds in. 

1 10 er CHER, or BI'RDER, 8. one 
ö lives by catching and ſelling birds. 
Eb. LIE, S. 2 viſcid glutihous ſub- 
different ways, but that in 
i on uſe with us is made of holly bark. 
| ſpread upon twigs, upon which the birds 


f are entan . CL IF 
RGANDER, S. a fowl of the gooſe 
I RMINGHAM, a very large town in 
cor with a hacker on Thurſdays, 
two fairs, on the Thurſday in Whitſun- 
+ and on October 10, for hard-ware, 
be, ſheep, and horſes. It is no corporation, 
ing only governed by two conſtables and 
balifs ; and therefore free for any per- 
to come and ſettle there; which has con- 
| y to the encreaſe not only of 
buildings, but the trade, which is the 
fourifhing of any in England for all 
þ of iron-work, beſides many other curi- 
manufaftures. * The town ſtands on the 
of a hill, forming nearly a half- moon. 
lower part is filled with the work-ſhops 
ware-houſes of the manufacturers, and 
iſs chiefly of old buildings. The upper 
of the town contains a number of new 
rqular ſtreets, and a handſome ſquare, 
atly built, It has three churches ; one, 
he lower part of the town, which is an 
tent building, with a very tall ſpire : the 
tis 2 very grand modern ſtructure, hav- 
d ſquare ſtone-tower, with a cupola, and 
above it: in this tower is a fine peal 
ten bells, and a ſet of muſical chimes, 
6 play ſeven different tunes, one for each 
"1 inthe week, The third is now building. 
2 handſome free ſchool, endowed by 
nll, It has alſo two chapels, and 
ang. douſes for every denomination of Diſ. 
*. Tue houſes of this town amount 
da g er 10,000, and their number is 
maly increaſing, eſpecially. fince they 
enjoyed the adyantage of a navigable 
| 12 Th 17 miles N. W. of 
| IGL den Shrewſbury, and 110 
ſe RT, S. a turbot. 
Am s. [Sax] the natural excluſion 
ſe ſetus by the vagina; the act of bring- 
3 the entrance of a perſon into the 
„ procuttion; rank or dignity in- 
Kd by deſcent, In Sea affairs, a proper 
| for 5 * nde in; the diſtance be- 
th rden under fail, and the ſhore 
| i pry by canvaſs wherein the 
| = and put their cheſts. A goed- 
de Xcommodations, wherein a perſon 
wa) thing that is convenient 
ATR. Day $46 


a— 3— — * 
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| 
| 


: 


wine, ſngar, and a Seville 
_ BISHOPS-AU'KLAND, a town in the 
biſhoprick of Durham, with a market on 
Thurſdays, and four fairs; on Holy Thurſday, 
the day following, June 18, and on the Thurſ- 
day before Old Michaelmas-day, for cattle and 
ſheep. 
hill, and noted for its caſtle, beautifully re- 
paired about 100 years ago; for its chapel, 
| whoſe architecture is very curious; and for 
its bridge. 
Durham, and 252 


b 


wherein a 


perſon acqui 
the firſt-born, 


choked, or killed by 1 
into the world. 


of flour, marmalade, eggs, 


dry bread, made entirely 
with leaven and warm water, baked for long 
voyages four times, and prepared ſix months 
before it is ſhipped. It w:ll keep a whole 
year. Likewiſe a fine delicate paſtry, or cake, ' 
made of fine flour, eggs, almonds, and roſe 
water ; or of flour, eggs, ſugar, and citron, or 
—_ peel and baked twice, ' 
0 


A, S. the day on which a 
wer into the world, of is born. 1 


BIS 


| BI'RTH-NIGHT, s. the night on which 


perſon is born, | 4:26 S383 
BI'RTH-PLACE, S. the town or place 


perſon is born, | , 
BATH-RIGHT, S. the right which a 


es by birth, generally applied 46 


* 
uffocation, in coming 
BYSCOTIN, 8. [Fr.] a confeftion made 
&c. 5 5 
Fr.] a kind of hard 
wheat flour, mixed 


BIRTH-STRA'NGLED, 


BI'SCUIT, [] S. 


SE'CT, v. A. [Lat.] in Geometry, 


to divide any line into two equal 


BISE'CTION, or BIS SECTION, S. in ' 


Geometry, the act of dividing, or the thing 
divided, into two 


parts. 
BI'SHOP, S. [Sax. ] a prelate, or perſon 


conſecrated for the ſpiritual government and 
direction of the dioceſe, 
conſiſts in collating to benefices, ordaining 
prieſts and deacons, licenſing phyſicians, ſur- 
geons, and ſchool-maſters. 
all peers of the realm, except 
Sodor and Man, who ſeems to be excluded 
that privilege, 
the lord of that iſle, all the others being no- 
minated by his majeſty. Next to the two 
archbiſhops, the biſhops of London, Durham, 
and Wincheſter, have always the precedence 
and the others follow according to the date 


their conſecration, 


whoſe juriſdiction 
he 6j are 
the biſhop of 
from his being nominated by 


BI'SHOP, S. a liquor made of water, 
orange roaſted, 


It is pleaſantly ſeated on the fide of a 


It is eight miles S. by W. of 
N. N. W. of London. 


BI'SHOPS-C , a town in Sbrop- 


ſhire, with a market on Fridays, and ſix fairs z 
on Friday 
Good-Friday, the Friday after May-day, Ju 
„September , and November 13, for 
orned cattle, and horſes ; ſeated near the river 
Clun ; is a corporation; ſends two member to 
arliament; and its market is much frequented 
y the Welch. 
W, of London. 


before February 12, Friday hefore 


It is 152 miles N. W. by 
BI'SHOP AND HIS CLERKS, ſame little 
R : -* Iiſtands 


into cakes with gum-water. It is uſed by 


- BISTOURY, 8. rr. J a furggan's inftru- 


18s 


$dants-an8 rocky on the coaft of Pembrofce- 
fhire, near St. David's, dangerous to mariners. 
2 Bi SHORIC, S. the oped diſtrict, 
or dioceſe, which bllon 

5 l 8 L U AN, a a — in So- 
merſotſbire, five miles N. W. of Taunton, 
with two fairs, on March 25, for bullocks, 


1 and Septeanber 8, for all 


BI'SHOPS-STORTFORD, town of 
Hertfordſhire, with 4 good "market on Thurf- 
days, and three fairs, on Holy-Thurſgay, 

urſday after Trinity-Sunday, and OR, 10, 
for horſes and cattle; ſeated on the fide of a 
bill, and has ſeveral ; inns ; but the ſtreets 
are not paved. | It has a large church, one 
n, and one Quaker meeting. Here 
Was formerly a caſtle, called Weymore-caftle, 
wherein a garriſon was kept; but there are 
now no remains of it left. is 12 miles 


N. E. of Hertford, end 30 N. by E. of 
Londůon- 


BISK, 8. Rr made 
— ſorts of fleſh boiled, according to 


B SLEY, a villagen Sloucefterſhire, nine] tric 
miles W. N. W. of Cirenceſter, with two fairs, 
on * 23, and November 12, for black 

wattle, ſheep and horſes, Diſtant my miles 
London. 

 BI'SMUTH, S. in Natural Hiftory, is a 
genus of the ſemi-metals; z its mo uſual ap- 
—— is in form of an ore, intimately mixed 

ſelver, a large quantity of arfenic, and an 
matter, which yields a blue colour, 

equal to the zaffre or ſmalt procured from 
cobalt, The ore is uſually of a bright ſilvery 
white, of an 5rregular ſtructure, ſometimes 

n In the fufion of this ore, the ful- 

ur and arfenic evaporate, and the reguline 
matter being thereby freed from its impriſoned 


| Rate, runs from the earthy matter, which re-|ful. 


mains fixed behind, Ie yickis the famous coſ- 
metic magiſtery, and is a very valuable in 
GR 2x8 
a and for bell metal. It is com- 
ermany, and frequently found in the 
— of Cornwall. * 
BISSEXTILE, S. [fo called, becauſe 
the 6th of the calends of March was re- 
peated/in that year] [Lat.] a year containing 
366 days, happening every four years, when a 
day is added to the month of February, to 
make up for the fix hours which the fun 
ko in his courſe each year, beyond tlie 
days uſually aſſigned to it. by 
5057 TRE, S. [Fi 25 colour made of chimney 
| fort boiled, and afterwards diluted, and made 


TY 


A INT » inſtead of Indian 
C. 


ment, uſed in making intiſions. 


'[alſo ide harp ent of 2 ghee, 


5 bitter. ; * likewiſe the end of 


to | harp, and ſevere manner 3 wed (8 


BRY 


err. 3. sz the ad 
bridle, wh part 
the fader 15 ibs I Ye hare 


other iron inſtrument, The ty of 
1s that part which contgins the yas 
ans as much 185 
To; Ko once, A ſmall 5 
in the Weſt val 
half Indies, lued at 
To BIT Y, A. *0 
* Ph BRING put à Kit into x 


BITCH, S. [ Sax. female 1 
wy fog an [5:x] th 1 
0 V. A. [preter # 

bitten] L Sax. ] to woung, pierce, 7 
with the teeth, To affect with pain, x 
to the cold; werke Fe une, 5 
to ſatire or reproach; to 7 
neſs, LS to a 74 Ny T 
mouth ID to 

Err. S. the 5 or wound 1 


any bing ith the teeth; a ſharper, f 


BY TER. S. one that ſeizes with the 


applied to a dog; one that readily or q 
ſwallows a ba applied to a fiſh; o 


deceiyes or defrauds another Li 


4 tha 5 
"BIITACLE. 5. 2 fn: Ws 
feetage of » thi made boards LA 
ened with wooden pegs, wherein the 2 
is placed. 


TrEN, Pan. paſſ. of Bryr. 
BI'TTER, Adj. Sr. Belg, an 
that which excites a hot, pungen 
aftringertt taſte, like that of wa 
. Wfetchel, miſcnabl, 

„ difagreeable, doyleaſing, 38d 


BI'TFER, 8. in Ses lang 
turn of the cable round the | 
that it my K . . 


ſhi 
xk . ids & hop 


wound or belayed abs the hitts, e 
bitter end. 

BITTERLY, Adv. chat which 
taſte, Figuratively, in 2 ſorrow fu 


expreſs 1 or 


much. 

mp ed 
a bird with a long F 
on fiſh, and is remarkable for 11s 29 


bumpi 

Vi F ETERNESS, S. a kind of 

caſed the reverſe to ſucewel. 

to manner, ſeverity, auſterity, 
proach, keennels, ſharpnels, 


BISU'LCOUS, Adj, [Las.] cleft f in two 
parts 5 eloven-fovted, 4 


"lied to the palhons, ſorrow, Br 
trelss 


for ſecuring the ſhip when, 


AE, e BITUMEN, S. in Natu- 
ay tenacious, inflammable mi- 
Lub dance, or a foſhl body which eafily 
« fire, yields oil, and is not ſoluble in 


IT MINOUS, Adj. having the nature 
ties of bitumen. 

bal, ad, [Lat.] in Natural Hif- 

applied to ful that have two ſhells, ſuch 

en; and in Botany, to plants whoſe 


as 80 
eta, A . that which kehre 


Arm, S. a large wedge of gold, 
[at 161. which the king offers upon 
Kare cays. : | 
\ BLAB, V. A. [Teut.] to reveal a ſe- 
heedleſſneſs or want of caution. 
| nevterly, to talk or tattle. | 
LB, S. 2 tell-tale; one who diſcovers! 
y through inconſiderat on, or too great a 
alt to talking. 

LYBBER, S. one who diſcovers a ſecret 
þ want of caution, and a great ſondneſs 


* Ng, 

LACK, S. [Sax] abſence or want of 
ud colour, owing to a body's reflecting 
be of licht. Dyers black, for ſtuffs of a 
ce, is campoled of indigo, woad, boiled 
Wan, tartar, or aſhes of lees or wine, 
ed. with common madder, and mixed 
puts of Aleppo, copperas and ſu- 
. The beſt black cloth ſhould. be firſt 
We, German black is made of the lees 
we, durat bones waſhed afterwards, and 
it burnt ivory, or peach · ſtones; that 


nen. Juory black is ivory burnt be- 
do cucibles, and ground with water, 
J punters and jewellers to blacken the 
pad of the collets or bezels in 
d they ſe? diamonds, Spanijh black, in- 
: be Lpaniarde, is burnt cark, L 
«i, is the ſooty ſmoalc or ſoot of ro- 
ane in ſheep-ſkins, or pieces of coarſe 
ul at the top of a chimney, wherein 
Amit for that purpoſe. Curriers black 
td gall-uts, ſour beer and cold, 
33 blackening applied to the 
= * Bal-nuts, copperas, and 
* ſecond, Black after the = 
WP * prepoſition upon, implies ſullen, 
N hudis a ſign of diſpleaſure, & Look- 
Fr me,” Haleſp. Applied to moral 
r. or exceſſively wicked. Joined 
i implies the colour of the ſkin, 
u N a hard blow; livid. Pa ov. 


8 EA 


pieces experience. It may. ſignify chat vicious per- 


ſons are ſeldom or never reclaimed. e that 


wears black muſt hang a bruſh at bis h. M 


black plum ir as feveect as a white; hgnifyings 
that the prerogative of beauty proceeds from 
fancy. black ben lays a white'egg ; I con- 
ceive the meaning of it is, that 4 wo- 
man bear a fair child 

To BLACK, V. A. to make of a black 
* BLACK, Adj. of a black cm . 


| 


BEA'CKAMOOR, S. one whoſe com- 


plexion is naturally black. See Nzopo.  * 
BLA CRKBO VS, 2 Village in Suſſex, whoſe 
fair; is kept October 6, for pedlars wares. 
BLACK-BROWED, Adj. having black 
eyebrows. Figuratisely, dark, gloomy, dif» 


h or ng, TIO A199 
BLA'CKBURN, a toun in kaneathitth 
with a market on Mondays, and three fairs; 
on May 24; for horned cattle, korſes,: and 
toys z on September 30, for toys and (mall 
wares ; and on October 21, for horſes, hotned 
cattle, and toys,. It has its name from the 
brook. Blackwater, which runs through, itz 
and iy ſeated near the river Derwent, 12 miles 
E. of Preſton, and 203 N. N. W. of London. 
BLACK BURTON, a town in Yorkſhire, 
. fair is kept on Whit-monday, for horned 
catt . " , 4 4+. 4 ; A: 
BLACK-CATTLE, S. in Huſbandry, 2 
term, including oxen, bulls, or cows. 
To BLACREN, V. A. to make a thing 
black, which was of a different colour before; 
to intercept the rays of light; to darken, 
Figuratively, to.ſully a perſon's character by 
defamation or unmerited cenſur eee. 
BLACK GUARD, 8. in dow and famillar 
language, uſed to convey the idea of a per- 
ſon of mean tircumftances, dirty and ragged 
dreſs, of baſe principles, and. worthy of con- 
temp : | 
BLACK-HEATH, a village near Greens. 


ni the beſt, This is uſed by rolling- wich, in Kent, with two fairs 3-on May 12 


and Octob. 11, for bullocks; horſes, and | 
BLA'CKISH, Adj, [Sax.]. inclining to a 
black colour; ſomewhat bla | 
BLACK-LEAD, S. See Lead. | 
BLA'CKMOOR, a village in Eſſex, ſeven 
miles S. W. of Chelmsford, and has one fair 
on Auguſt 21, for cattle in general, 
BLA'CKNESS, S. chat quality of a body 
which ariſes from its reflecting few or no 
rays, and is owing to its poroſity, the minute- 


neſs of its particles, and the rays of the light - 


ſuffering ſo many reſlections inthe infide, that 


darkneſs. 

BLACK ROb, S. the uſher of the order 
of the Garter, ſo called from his black rod 
with a golden lion at the top. He attends the 
king's chamber, and the houſe: of lords in 


parliament. 


| le mn other bue this dyers find by 


Sea, lies between Europe and Aſia, bounded 
R 2 on 


few return to the ſurface ; want of light, or 


. BLACK-SEA, formerly called the Euxine 


— . — —  — — —— —  — m —ͤv — 
2 — = — — - _ _ — 
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BLA 
en the N. by Tartary; on the E. by Mingre- 
lia, Circaſſia, and Georgia; on the S. by Na- 
tolia, and on the W. by Romania, Bulgaria, 
and Beſſarabia. It lies between Lon. 33. and 
nd Bore from lat. 42. to 46. N. entirely 
ded by the Turkiſh dominions, who 
have the ſole navigation of it. The Ruſſians 
once made an attempt to trade upon this ſea ; 
but, by late treaties, they were obliged to give 
up all their fortreſſes upon it, and to abandon 
the navigation. 
- BLA'CKSMITH, S. a perſon who forges 
the larger works in iron, and derives his name 
from their colour, which is generally black, 
from their not being poliſhed ; oppoſed to a 
eobitoſmith, Who forges the ſmaller works, 
which are generally poliſhed, 
BLA'DDER, S. [Sax.] in Amatomy, a thin 
dilatable membranous body, which ſerves as 
the receptacle of the urine after its ſecretion 
from the blood in the kidneys, fituated in the 
pelvis of the abdomen; in men, immediately 
on the rectum; in women, on the vagina uteri. 
It likewife ſignifies a puſtule, bliſter, or the 
ſwelling of a membrane filled with any juice 
or fluid, ſuch as that which ariſes afte? £ 
ing or burning. e 74 
BLADE, S. [ Sax. ] in Botany, the ſpire or 
leaf of graſs it grows to ſeed; the green 
ſhoots or leaves of corn, which riſe from the 
ſeed, Hence that part of a ſword or knife 
is called a blade, from the former's reſembling 
a blade of graſs. Figuratively, a bold, enter- 
priſing, briſk, fierce, and gay perſi 


on, 
BLADE, or BLADE-BONE, S. in Ana- 
tomy, the * or ſcapular- bone, of a flat 
or triangular form. f 
To BLADE, V. A. to furniſſi with a blade; 
wo ſit a blade to a handieeeG. = 
BLA DED, Adj, that which has leaves, 
diſtemper incident to 


ſpires, or blades. 
dder growing at the root 


BLAIN, 8. or & 
beaſts, confiſting of ab 

againſt the windpipe, which at 
the breath. 


of the tongue; 
Applied to human creatures, a puſtule or 


length grows 'ſo large as to ſtop 
bliſter, 


BLA'KENEY, a village in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, with two fairs; on April 12, for horn- 
ed cattle; and November 12, for the fam 
and fat hogs. 

'To BLAME, V, A. [Fr.] applied to per- 
ny tg charge them with having done a 
ault. | | 

- BLAME, 8. the charging with wrong 
meatures or faults, Figuratively, the defect 
which merits cenſure, Uſed with. to, it im- 
plies that which deſerves blame, or is blameable. 

BLA'MEABLE, Adj. that which may be 
found fault with, or cenſured. 

BLA'MEABLENESS, S. that which ren- 
ders a thing faulty, or liable to blame or 
cenſure. NT. 

 BLA'MEEABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as deierves cenſure or blame. 


W 


- Sift 
BLA AE A 


deſerves to be found 2 a a 

9 | | = 
LA MELEss, Adj. that which is oli 

—_—— or — no tenfurz 0 la | 

uſed T but 

particle of. OS. 


BLA*MELESSLY, Adv. in ſuch 21 
ner as to be free from fault; not me 
cenſure. | ; * 8 

ON S, that quali 
renders a on or thin no 
object of cenſure or Weil 6h * 

BLA MER, S. the perſon who cent 
or charges a perſon or thing with deſed; 
being wrong. g | 

BLAMEWO'RTHY, Adj. that which 
ſerves cenſure or blame, incfuding the i& 
ſomething wrong or defective. 

To BLANCH, V. A. [Fr.] to whit 
thing which was before of another ci 
Figuratively, to peel, applied to the pre 
almonds, which diſcovers their kernel 
white colour. | 

BLA'NCHER, S. one who make 
thing white; 'a whitener, 

BLA'NCHING, S. the action, art 
method of making any thing white. In G 
age, the method made uſe of to gre 
pieces that brightneſs and luſtre they hart 
their firſt coming out of the mint. 

BLAND, Adj. 150% ſoothing, mil, 
plied to language. temperate, ay 
to weather, | | 

BLA"NDFORD, a town of Doriztly 
with a market on Saturdays, and three © 
on March 7, July ro, and November, 
horſes, ſheep, and cheeſe, | It 1s 
ſituated on the river Store, near the Dt 
and is a well inhabited place; but has 
ſubject to ſeveral dreadful-fires, pri 
in 1931, when almoſt all the town was bit 
down, with the goods therein; but it v 
rebuilt more beautiful than before. ht 
title of a marquiſate, and is 12 mils 
Saliſbury, 25 of ) 
W. by S. of London, . 

To BLA'NDISH; v. A. to infinuaten 
ſelf into a perſon's fayour ; to ſooth, ar 
Seldom uſed. Lf 

BLA'NDISHMENT, S. n 
addreſs; ſoft, mild, and kind na) 
which a perſon ſteals into the fayour 
ther. | fe 

BLANK, Adj. [r.] whitiſh o fre 
plied to colour. That which 15 07 "ol 
on, Uſed with the word lil, m_—_— 
or underſtood, confuſed, 92. ö 
the ſigns of diſappointment. Arie Thot 
that which has no Thime; but fi 
ſon, and others, have ſhew® « 
moſt maſculine ornament 'of perm 1 
brings our language to 2 nearer and fits 


e 


the Greek and Roman poetry» , 
— depend the portry of the F. 


BLA 


hi muſt Jook up at with 
-1 933 it impoſſible for their 
—4 languages to attain to. 

Ax, S. in Commerce, 2 void ſpace, 


th which has no writing on it, but is left 
th _— be filled up. In Lotteries, a 


; ich has no prize drawn againſt it. 
ho the 4. or point which an ar- 
py or piece is aimed at. l 

To BLANK, v. A. figuratively, to con- 
iſe; diſappoint ; to eraſe, bring to nothing, 

abortive. | 

NET, 8. [Fr.] a ſtuff made of 
vl, and uſed for beds. 

To BLANKET, V. A. to cover or wrap 


In a Vlanket, 
BLANKLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


anſes or ſhews confuſion or diſappointment z 
ith whiteneſs 3 with Kale 


n 


To BLARE, V. N. Belg.] to bellow, roar ; 
mel away, like a lighted candle blown by 
the wind, TO 
BLA'SEY, (St.) a village of Cornwall, 
re miles N. W. of Foy, with one fair on Feb. 
, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and a few hops. 
To BLASPHE'ME, V. N. [Or.] to ſpeak 
Wl cf God, his meſſengers, or things relating 
his ſervice, and comprehended in his reve- 
Jation, In Law, an indtgnity, or injury of- 
fred to the Almighty, by denying what is his 
due, or attributing to him what is not agree- 
able to his nature, Lindzv, cap. 1. 
BLASPHE'MER, S. ane who utters diſ- 
relec?ful or irreverent things either of God, 
Cri, or any perſon in the holy Trinity, God's 
meſſengers, or any thing relating to religion. 
BLA'SPHEMOUS, Adj. that which is 
Kepectful or irreverent with reſpect to God 
and heavenly things, He. 
BLASPHEMOUSLY, Adv, in ſuch a 
Manner as is inconſiſtent with that'reverence 
ve ove the Deity; in ſuch a manner as to 
Freak il] of God and heavenly things, 
BLASPHEMY, S. an offering ſome in- 


uy meſſengers from God, his holy writ, © 
the doFrines of revelation, a 7 Ae 
BLAST, S. [Sax.] a breath, puff, or cur- 
Ri of wind; the ſound made by blowing a 
mampet or other wind inſtrument; a warm 
N other alteration in the atmoſphere, 

a withers trees, or cauſes a- peſtilence; 

plazue or peſtilence. : 
To BLAST, v. A. to infect with ſome 
© plague or infection by means of the 
*; tO cauſe a thing to wither; to ruin a 
Fan's character by ſpreading falſe rumours ; 


to render . 0 . 
Mi, enterprize abortive, or make it 


STING, S. in Mineralogy, the blow- 

— ** - a mine by 22 which 
token up by t 

Wd the ar, or 4 Ad W 


NA TAN ' 1 
tab Salem ut (Fr.] bellowing like 


Wy to Cod, any yu of the Trinity, 
0 


» my 
- - . 


BLAZE, S. [Sax.] a flame, or the nent 71 


of a flame. Figuratively, a ſpreading abroad; 
publication, or extending a report ; likewiſe, 
the white mark on a horſe's forchead, reach- 


ing to his noſe. : 

0 BLAZE, V. A. uſed with zen, to 
ſhine, or give light. Figuratively, to make 
a thing univerſally known by report or rumour. 


abcut, | 

BLA'ZER, S. one who ſpreads abroad 
any report or rumour. Not much in uſe. 

BLA ZEV (Sr.) See Br aszty (St.) 

To BLA'ZON, V. A. [Fr.] in Heraldry, 
to name all the parts of a coat, in their pro- 
per and technical terms, Figuratively, to ſet 
out, deck, or adorn, To diſcover to advan- 
tage; to diſplay, To ſpread abroad; to make 
univerſally known, 2th 

BLA'ZON, S. in Heraldry, the art of 
expreſſing the ſeveral parts of a coat of arms 


zomed by metals and colours; nobles by ꝓre- 
cious ſtones ; and Kings and princes by planet. 
Blaxon is uſed figuratively for making any thing 
public ; a pompous diſplay of any quality, or 
claiming reſpect for any merit or dignity. 

To BLEACH, V. A. [Sax.] to whiten a 
thing by expoſing it to the ait and ſun, Neu- 
terly, to grow white in the ſun or open air. 

BLEA'CHING, S. the art of making a 
thing white, which was not perfectly ſo be- 
fore, or which was of a different colour. 

BLE'AGON, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
whoſe fair is held the laſt Friday in Aug. for 
bullocks, horſes, ſheep, and all ſorts of toys. 

BLEAK, Adj. [Sax.] cold, ſharp, chill. 

BLEAK NESS, S. extreme coldneſs, ap- 
plied to the air. 1 

BLEA KV, Adj. cold or chilly, owing to 
the wind. h | | 

BLEAR, Adj. [Belg.] dim. or fore with 
water or theum. Applicd to the eyes, that 
which cauſes dimneſs of ſight. 


To BLEAR, V. A. to occaſion dimneſs of _ 


ſight; to make the eyes ſore with water or 

rheum. Figuratively, to blind, or prevent the 

mind from taking notice of things. 
To BLEAT, V. A. [Sax.] to make a noiſe 

like a ſheep, | 

b BLEAT, S. {from the verb] the cry of 2 


eep.. 

BLEB, S. [Germ.] a bliſter, 

BLED, Part. from Bizzv, | 

To BLEED, V. A. [preter. I Bled, or lave 
Bled. "_ to loſe blood by a wound, Cc. 
to die by bleeding. Figuratively, to drop like 
thick or rich blood, Uſed actively, to extract 
blood from a perſon by opening a vein with 
a Jancet ; to let blood. 0 
BLE'GON, See Biz AGon. 

To BLE MISH, V. A. to mark with any 


oy to ſpot, ſtain, or any other ways to 


rob a thing of its beauty, value, or perfection. 
Figu+- 


Sometimes uſed with the words abroad and 


in its proper terms; all perſons, beneath the 
degree of a noble, muſt have their coats &/as- 


th. 
— — — - 


'BLI 
Figyatively, to defame; to ruin -@- perſon's 


tion, 
MIS I, 8. ed to perſonal charms, 
a ſcar, or any thin 1 5 fre their per- 
ſection. Applied to manufactures, a. defect 
either in the making, or owing to ſome acci- 
dent. Applied to moral conduct, a reproach, 
defect, or fault, 6 * 
o BLENCH, V. N. to ſhrink; to ſtart 
back. To hinder; to obſtruct. Seldom uſed. 
To BLEND, V. A. [Sax.] to mix or 
mingle things together imperféctiy, or fo as 
the ' ſeveral compounds may be diſcovered, 
applied to che mixing of colours. 


LE'NDER, 8. a perfon who mingles 


thi ther. , 1 
a n a village of Germany in 
Suabia, rendered memorable for the victory 
over the French and Bavarians, obtained in 
Auguſt 1704, by the Allies, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene. In memory of this battle, the fine 
palace of Blenheim was built, near Wood- 
Rock, at the charge of the government, It 
is ſeatefl on the W. fide of the Danube, three 
miles N. E. of Hochſted, 27 N. E. of Ulm, 
and 25 N. W. of Augſburg, © Lon; 2. 30. E. 
lat. 48. 40. N. R | 
BLENT, the obſolete en. 
To BLESS, V. A. [preter. I Bleſed, or 
Blefl. Sax. ] to pray for, or wiſh happineſs or 
good to a perſon; to praiſe for happineſs re- 
eived, or aſcribe our happineſs to God; to 
confer every thing that can make a perſon 
perfectly nappy, applied to God, 
BLESSED, Part. paſſ. of BI xs. 
BLE'SSEDLY, Adv. in a manner which 
communicates the greateſt happineſs that can 
be wiſhed. + | rn meg. 
BLE'SSEDNESS, S. that quality which 
renders a perſon extremely happy ; the ſtate 
of conſummate felicity in heaven. Figura- 
- tively, the divine favour. . * | 
BLE'SSING, S, a declaration .of future 
happmeſs in a prophetic manner; a prayer in 
which happineſs 1s requeſted, Figuratively, 
the divine favour ; any means or cauſe of hap- 
ineſs ; any great advantage or benefit. 
BLE"TCHINGLY, a town in Surry, whoſe 
fairs are held June 22, and Nov, 2, for horſes, 
bullocks, and toys, Diſtance 21 miles from 
London, 
BLEW, the Preterite of Br ow, i 
ELIGHT, S. [Teut.] a diſtemper that 
affects trees or plants in various manners, 
ſometimes. the whole, and ſometimes only 
the leaves, octaſioned by an evil diſpoſition 
of the air, as. too ſevere froſts, &c. Figu- 
ratively, any thing which makes an under- 
taking miſcarry, or diſappoints a perſon's ex- 


8. 
To BLIGHT, V. A. to ſtop the vegeta- 


tion of a tree; to render it barten; to wither. 


neſs o 


BL 


55 nd than have both bis 


52 755 


. 8 : 
can judge no colours, A man me — * 


es our, 


To BLIND, V. A. to ive a perſan 


his ficht; to prevent 4 per 
to darken, Figutatively, to 
obſcure, and not eaſly co 


BLIND, S. ſomething made uſe af u 
tercept the light. Figuratively, fomed; 
made uſe of to divert the eye or mind fn 
attending to the deſign a perſon is cum 


on, 


To BLINDFOLD, v. A. to kinder ; 
ſon from ſeeint by folding or tying fone 


verxed ; with the eyes ſhut, 


without conſideration z without u 


reaſon, 


BLI'NDLY, Ad., without fght, f. 


ratively, ſearcely or hardly to 


without examination; implicitly, 

 BLINDMAN's Herr, S. a play wherein 
perſon endeavours to catch ſome one of t 
company, after 2 is tied over his 


"ARS 


norance, or want of kno 


BLI'NDSIDE, S. uſed figuratively, to: 
preſs the foibles or weakneſs of a perſon,wlud 
oſes him to the artifices of others, 
"BLINDWORM, S. in Natural Hie 
the larger flow-worm, ſo called from the {mal 

f its eyes, which hath induced ſomet 
think it has none; a kind of ſmall viper, 
leaſt of the Engliſh venomous reptiles. | 

To BLINK, V. N. Dan.] to wink 1 
one eye; to ſhut one eye; to be blind o « 


to ſee obſcurely with, one 2 
BLI'NKARD, S. one who 
one who ſres but very dimly. 


. 
one who diſcerns but very imperfely. | 
BLISS, S. CSax. ] joy arifing from the f 
ſeſion of ſorne great and important goth 
fate of happineſs, or of the highel wy 
moſt commonly applied to the bapp19t 
ge F 
neſs glares in the eyes of the world, u 
* often to envy. Our fach 3 * 
known to ourſelves, and gives us cut 


the heavenly man 


ps, f. Iofs of the bah 
ſeeing, ariſing from the loſs or diſtemperau 
of the organs of the eye. Figurativeh, i 


from . 
render 


be perceive 


has vad eyes 


fatisfaftion. The idea of bis extends bey p 


a life temporal, 
poſſeſſed of the hi 


from t 


Figuratively, to blaſt, deſtroy, kill, or wither, 
BLIND, Adj. {Sax.} not able to ſee ; de- 
"I 4 3 


of extreme joy, arifing ir 
an important and immeNc 


BLI'SSFUL, 2 with c 
8 


BLI'SSFULLY, Adv; in ſech 2 wg | 
to ſhew the greateſt ſigns of Joh 
by the poflefſion and enjoyment o 


w Ay s the quality or! 
BLI'SSFULNESS, 8, the denn 


x 


BLO 


br gel : | Ph A a me- 
, ſcalding, Sc. In Pharmacy, 
nch madd the bumours to 2 Parti- 


part, and by that means raiſes the cu- 


' 8: 1STER, v. N. to riſe in bliſters ; 
1 with bliſters, Uſed aftively, 
wiſe bliſters by burning; to apply a plaiſter, 
arder to raiſe a bliſter. 4 4 # 
BLITH, a town of Nottinghamſhire, with 
market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on 
wy Thurſday for cattle and horſes ; and 
Dcher 6, for ſheep and hops. It is 
nd on 2 rivulet, and had formerly both a 
| and x priory, of which there are ſome 
Gre remains, It is 23 miles N. W. of 
ark, and 149 N. by W. from Lon- 


JT nw £- 


IN. * . 
BLITHE, Adj. [Sax.] gay, Ary, Joyous, 
rhtly, owing to the enjoyment of ſome 


BLITHLY, Adr. in a joyous, ſprightly, 
um manner, 

BLITHNESS, S. the ſtate of joyful ala- 
ity and fprightlineſs, 


BLITHSOME, Adj. very gay, airy, or 
vhtly ; chearful, ' 

To BLOAT, V. A. [Sax.] to ſwell with 
ied, Figuratively, to ſhew pride by the 
ths or geſture, Neuterly, it implies to look 


ba growing luſty, but appearing at the 
time of an unſound or weak conſtitu- 


BLOATEDNESS, S. the tate of a per- 
P * puffed up with fat, or ſwelled 
u WING, 


SLO'BBER, S. 2 bubble, Not in common 


BLOBBER-LIP, S. a thick lip, 
8LOB-LIPPED, or BLO'BBER-LIPPED, 
% that which has thick lips, applied both 
perſons 24 things. 
Kock, S. [Belg.] a heavy piece of 
aver, more thick than long; any maſſy 
% 4 piece of wood formed in the ſhape of 
kl, made uſe of by barbers to make their 
Ae opon; apiece of wood uſed by hatters 
* or dreſs their hats on; the wood on 
ar are beheaded; pieces of wood 
Wenz to a ſhip, fitted with ſhives and pins 
ln Ngping to go through, Figura- 
* n ooſtruttion or impediment; a per- 
Haul parts, Now apprehegſion, or re- 


A 
1 


1 


- adie ſupidity, 
3 V. A. [Fr.] to top up any 
A ay _ a town ſo as to hinder any 

in daun into, or coming out of it, 
Rod ued with the particle — þ 
| uk 2 5. [Teut.] a fortreſs or 
ke Wy, a kind to ſtop up or ſecure a paſſage, 
yy, 2 bind of ſiege, wherein all paſſages 


N. S. (Belg.] 2 fwellin of che 
porn n watry ga, after | 


if ſwelled by wind; generally applied to a 


BLO 


forcements, nor intelligence, and are reduced 

to the neceſſity of ſurrendering or ſtarving. 

_ BLO'CKHOUSE, S. [Beig.] à fortreſs 

built to ſecure a paſſage, and hinder any one 

from going through. | 
To BLOCK ADE, V. A. to ſeize upon, 

and block up all the avenues to a place. 
BLO'C AD, S. a figurative 

uſed to imply a perſon of a dull 3 

want of parts and great ſtupidity. N 

- BLO*CKHEADED, Adj. remarkably ſta- 

pid, dull, and incapable of improving. 
BLO'CKISH, Adj. like a blockhead, | 
BLO'CKISHLY, Adv. after the manner 

of a perſon remarkable for his ſtupidity z like 

a blockhead. ; 420 
BLO'CKISHNESS, S. great dulnefs of 

apprehenſion ; or ſtupidity. _ _ 
BLO'CKLEY, a village in Worceſterſhire, 


— 


though incloſed by Glouceſterſhire, ſeven 


miles S. E. of Eveſham, and has two fairs, on 
Tueſday after Eaſter-week, for catile, and on 
October 10, for hiring ſervants. . f 
BLOCK-TIN, S. that which is pure and 
unwrought. | a 
BLOCK Woob, S. in Trade, the log- 
wood, brought from Honduras, and uſed in 
dying blacks. NESS : 
BLO'MARY, S. [Sax.] the firſt forge in 
an iron work, through which the metal paſſes 
after it has been firſt melted from the mine. 
BLOOD, [ud] S. [Sax.] a red warm fluid, 
circulating by means of the veins and arteries 
through every part of an animal body, Bload 
is uſed figuratively, for family-kindred, de- 
ſcent, life, Joined with bot or cold, a mild or 
warm diſpoſition ; a perſon of a warm or ſan- 


suine temper; a rake, Joined with fleß, 


uſed in ſcripture to ſigniſy human nature in 
its corrupt ſtate, or the ſtate of unaſſiſted rea- 
ſon, e juice of vegetables. 

To BLOOD, V. A. to ſtain with blood 
to let blood. 1 

BLOO'D-HOT, Adj. that which has the 
ſame degree of heat as the blood, 

BLOO'D-HQUND, S. a hound that fol- 
lows by the ſcent ; ſeizes with great ſierceneſe, 
will not quit the track' of the perſon he pur- 
ſues, and 1s trained to the ſport by blood. 

BLOQ'DILY, Adv. in a cruel ſavage 
- > Wh inclined to murder or blood- 

ed, 5 
BLOO DIN Ess, S. the ſtate or appearance 
of a thing ſtained with blood. ; 
BLOO'DLESS, Adj. without blood; hav- 
ing no blood,  Figuratively, dead; pale. 

BLOO'DSHED, S. murder, occaforied by 
giving a perſon a wound by which he bleeds 
to death; Nlaughter. Ro 

or = as S. one who murdery 
another. 

BLOO/DSHOT, or BLOODSHO -T TEN, 
Adj. a diſtemper in the eyes wherein the 


PN nengeg are Gat, 
* * and ſtopt up, ſo as the 
cave proviſions, rein- 


blood-veſlels are ſo diſtended as to make them 
appear of a bloody colour, | 
BLOO'D- 


/ 


BLO 


_ -, BLOO'DSTONE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
a mineral of a green colour, ſpotted with a 
blood · red, hard, ponderous, compoſed of point- 
. ed necdles, and generally found in iron mines, 
It is uſed 12 as a ſtyptie, or to ſto 
blood; and miths and gilders to poli 

BLOOD, Adj. ſtained with blood. Fi- 
guratively, cruel ; murderous. 
RLOO'DY-FLUX, S. See DyszxTERY. 

_-  BLOODY-MI'NDED, Adj. cruel; in- 
clined to. murder, or bloodſhed. 

5 BLOOM, {fat} in Botany, the flower 
+2 4 on fruit-trees plants, which precedes their 
© Fruit, The fine blue ſubſtance appearing on 
plum, c. Figuratively, a flouriſhing ſtate, 
which may admit of increaſe and improve- 


ment. 
To BLOOM, v. N. to produce. bloſſoms 
or flowers. Figuratively, to flouriſh ; to be 
in a flouriſhing ſtate. He 
BLOO'MY, Adj. full of bloſſoms or flowers. 
Figuratively, in a ſtate of vigour or perfec- 
tion ; in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
BLO'SSOM, S. [Sax.] in Botany, the 
flower which afterwards turns to fruit on trees 
or plants. 
o BLO'SSOM, v. N. to put forth flowers 
or bloſſoms, which afterwards turn to fruit. 
To BLOT, V. A. [Fr.] to drop ink cn a 
paper or other ſubſtance; to efface or daſh out 
any word with ink; uſed with out. Figura- 
tively, to render a thing imperceptible, or in- 
viſible ; to efface ; to ſtain, ſully, or diſgrace, 
To make black ; to darken, 
_ BLOT, S. a ſpot of ink dropped by acci- 
dent on paper; a daſh of the pen on a word, 
in order to efface it, Figuratively, a ſtain, or 
any thing which cauſes diſgrace, applied to 
character. 1 | 
BLOTCH, S. a ſore, puſtule, or any erup- 
tion of the ſkin, which conveys the idea of a 
defect. | 
To BLOTE, V. A. [Belg.] to ſmoak, or 
dry with ſmoak; hence bloted, or red her- 
rings. Seldom uſed, 
BLOW, [8/3] S. [ Sax. ] a ftroke given with 


BLV 


No. 59. Uſed activel to drive. or may 
by 


the orce of wind; to * 
of a pair of bellows ; to breathe ,. 
ſound a wind inftrument der | 
6 Their loud up- liſted angel trumpets 
Milt. Uſed with out, to ert 
wind or breath, Uſed with wpon, to be 
N to become contempuble on ag 
its being univer 
ac of tbe b. ns 
o BLOW, [8/3] V. N. [Sax.) in 34 
to m_. to kalten, to lag. 6 
WER, Z- er] 8. among Mises 
melter of tin. 591 * 
B. O WINS, Cv] S. the ar off 
ing glaſs into its various ſhapes, by bra 
or blowing with the mouth through the 


ing 2 

| WZE, S. a female of a healthy N 
countenance, or one whole hair is gene 
diſorder, 
BLO'WZY, Adj. « « 0 
the hair diſordered, en 
BLU BBER, S. the fat part of 2 wi 
which contains the oil, 

To BLU'BBER, V. N. [ltal.] to wy 
ſuch a manner as to make the checks (xt 
Uſed activehy, to ſwell the check: x 
weeping, 

BLU"BBERED, Part. ſwelled, big 
large, applied to the lips. 

BLU DGEON, S. a fthort ſtick, | 
one end loaded with lead. &c, uſed a 1 
fenſive weapen. 
BLUE; Adj. [formerly ſpelt d, ut 
of a blue colour. Uſed ſubſtantively firs 
of the primitive colours of the rzys of li 
and among dyers for one of the five ny 
or mother colours, of which they form! 
others. It is made of woad, ſmall wa, 
vouede, and indigo, To look biue upon 1 
ſon, is to behold him with an untavour 
aſpect, or forbidding countenance. 
To BLUE, v. A. to make of a blue 
to give linen a blueiſh caſt by dipping mr 
into cold water, wherein ſoap and indgv! 
been diſſolved. b 
BLU'ELY, Adv. like a blue colour; b 


. with the 


the fiſt or any weapon. Uſed with ar, a ſingle 


udden event; at once. Th 
The a 


attempt; a 
loſe the province at a bl-w.” Dryd 


of laying or depoſiting eggs in fleſh, applied p 


flies: © The blows of flies.“ Cbapm. 

To BLOW, [813] V. N. [pret. S, part. 
paſſ. blown] [Sax] to move, applied to the ac- 
tion of wind. Uſed ſometimes imperſonally, 
rticle it. © It heros a happy gale.” 
Dryd. To breathe upon; to ſound by means 
of wind. Let the prating organ blow.” 


Dryd. To ſound a muſical inftrument by the 
breath. Uſed with over, to paſs or ceaſe 


without producing damage. When the 
ſtorm is b/own over—how bleſt is the ſwain !” 
Grary. Uſed with up, to mount in the air, 
applied to the effect of gunpowder. © Some 

the enemy's magazines bicw up.” Tatler, 


BLUE'NESS, + that quality which & 
minates a thing blue. 

BLU'FF, Adj. applied to the looky 
ſwelling, ſurly. | 
To BLU'NDER, v. x. [Bel] ® 
{s miſtake, including the fc 
dary idea of contempt. U ed aftively, 
in a confuſed manner in queſt er 

To mix ignorantly and by groſs miſtake. 
BLU'NDER, S. a groſs miſtake 
beth to actions and words, and 2 
it the idea of groſs and ridiculons 75 

BLU'NDERBUSS, 8. a kind of ff. 
fuſee, whoſe barrel is gene 4 

and may de charged with fer! bn 


guilty of a 


- ix of crofs 221 
Figuratively, a perſon uit + *r wer 


4 0 accu of its thickneſs, oppoſed 


locution, | 


BLI 
LUNDERER, 8. one who cannot dif 


ne thing from another; one who is 
{ yolk — ridiculous either 


NT, AS; applied to the point or 
: that which will not pierce 


A Jeficitnt in politeneſs of behaviour ; 
o eererdony or politeneſs 3 not eaſily to 


ur, v. A. to ſpoil the ſharpneſs 
de edge or point of any weapon, ſo as to 
x it from piercing. F iguratively, to 
he violence of any paſſion. Blunt 
his love.” Shale. 
WNTLY, 15 applied to edge tools, 
able to pierce or cut, Applied to — 
| without ceremony, politeneſs, elegance, 


i 


| 


LUNTNESS, S. want of * or 
neſs, applied to weapons. ainneſs, 
penels, — of ceremony, or politeneſs, 
fed to manners. 1 
UR, S. [Span. ] a blot or ſtain. Figu- 
tly, 2 defect. 
oBLUR, v. A. to efface, eraſe, or ren- 
| thitg imperceptible. Figuratively, to 
polied to credit, behaviour, or reputa- 
vBLURT, v. A. to ſpeak, diſcover, or 
re, without conſideration, or notwith- 
ling cautiom to the contrary, Uſed with; 
particle cut. | 


v BLUSH, V. N. [Belg.] to redden, or 


thing which excites ſhame, or ſeeing any 
| immodeſt, Fignratively, to bear the! 
rot a bluſh, Uſed with at before the 
« Paov, Bluſhing is Virtue's colour, 
LUSH, S. a redneſs of the cheeks occa- 
(by the conſciouſneſs of ſome defect, or 
bet of ſome vachafte object. F igura- 
ay red colour. With the word firſt, 
d ayvearance, er firſt ſight, 
0 BLU'STER, v. N. (Sax. ] to roar, 
d t the noite of the wind in a ſtorm. 
ehh, zo make a noiſe, bully, hector, 
Ft, or be tumultuous through a vain per- 
d concelt of a perſon's importance. 
X STER, 5. the roaring noiſe occa- 
v bythe violence of the wind. F igura- 
H We height or noiſy turbulence of 
u rain conceit, | 
USTERER, S, a perſon who makes 


t noiſe from a conceited opini : 
| inion of 
importance; a bully, 4 * 


0 a great noiſe from its violence, 
ö Perſons making a noiſe, and aſſuming 
dad thoſe who are of ſom 
Y THBOROUGH 
on the river BI 
i bridge. It is now 


gone to decay, 


red in the face at being charged with{h 


WU STROUS, Adj. applied to the wind, |ceited diſplay. 
Ap- rea 


Boa 


* one fair, and that . for toys, on 
April 5, Diſt. from London 98 miles. 
BMI. S. a note in muſic, | 
30, Interj.. a word uſed to excite terror; 
according to Sir William Temple, from Ba, 
an old northern captain, w very looks 
terrified his enemies. | ; 
ry 6 $; [formerly ſpelt bore] ¶ Sax. ] the 
mae nog. | = 
BOAR-+SPEAR, 8. a ſpear uſed in hunt- 
ing wild boars, Ao 
BOARD, S. [Sax.] a piece of timber ſawn 
thin for the uſe of building; when thick, it is 
called a plank. A table. A table round which 
a council or committee fits ; hence the council 
board ; the board of wvorks, Figuratively, en- 
tertainment, diet, or food. The deck, or 
floor of a hip. Uſed with en, within the 
ſhip, Joined to without, as without board, 
out of the ſhip : With over, over the fides of 


ſs, the ſhip, or out of the ſhip into the ſea. 


&« Throwed him over-board.” Slipt by the 


board, is to ſlip by the fides of a ſhip, To 


make a board, is to turn the ſhip to the wind- 
ward, To make a good board, is uſed of a ſhip 
when advanced much to the windward at one 
tack, 

To BOARD, V. A. to enter a ſhip by 
force; to attack or make the firſt attempt; 
from the French aborder "un. To cover 
with boards, To board it up to the wind, is 
to turn a ſhip to the windward, 

To BOARD, V. N. [Brit,] to live and diet 
at a houſe; to place a perſon as a boarder at a 


ou .. ' — 
BOARD-WAGES, S. money allowed ſer- 

vants to find themſelves in victuals. 

BO'ARDER, S. one who diets, or eats at 


© [another's table, at a ſettled rate; a ſcholar 


that lives in the maſter's houſe, and cats at 
his table, 

BO'ARDING-SCHOOL, S. a ſchool 
where the ſcholars live with, and are found in 
victuals by, the maſter. 

BO'ARISH, Adj. [ Sax. ] of the nature of, or 
like a boar, Figuratively, fierce, cruel, ſa- 
vage, furious, and void of every principle of 
humanity. ; | 
BO'ARISHNESS, S. the furious ſavage 
quality of a boar. Figuratively, want of deli- 
cacy, kindneſs, pity, and humanity. | 

To BOAST, V. A. [Brit. ] to diſplay one's 
abilities in a proud, aſſuming, and vain man- 
ner; to magnify, exalt, or be proud of. 

BOAST, S. the thing a perſon is proud of ; 
the cauſe of a perſon's pride; a vain and eon- 
Prov. Great beaſt ſmall 


BO'ASTER, S. one who makes a pompous 


e importance, [diſplay of his advantages, whether they conſiſt 
» 2 town in Suffolk, in power, wealth, learning, virtue or reli- 
yth, over which it gion. 


BO'ASTFUL, Adj, inclined or ſubject to 


k 2 poſt. 
15 PR-town on the road to Yarmouth, brag; oftentatious. 


a rely handſome church. It bas 


BO'ASTINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
8 as 


— k ðĩ u-.) — 
— Iu te i in cs i i” 


BOD 


4s es btag of; er Aiſpley with vain conteit, 


and pompous expreſſions. 5 
BOAT, 5. far 

LAT 3 . re 

"tended ohiefly 


J ſmall open veſſel, 
t or moved by oars, in- 
for rivers and lakes; when 


306 
4 Lese, 1452 A — * 


| | no i incorporeal; immateriz] 
- rowed by one man, called a ſeullu-; when by BODILY, Adj. that which conth 


two, named cart, by the Lomdoners, - 


BO'ATMAN, os. BO'ATSMAN, S. he body. Real, appoſed-to chimeric]. 


that manages, or works a boat. 
BO'ATSWAIN, S. _ 
board a ſhip, who has charge o 


© that are fentenced 
| martial, 


To BOB, V. A. [Span.] to conquer, or 
fraud and 


drub, To cheat, or deprive | 
cunning. Theſe ſenſes ſeem now obſolete, 


To BOB, V. N. applied to any body, which 
being hung or ſuſpended by a ſtring, plays 
backwards and forwards; to play or ſwing 


againſt a thing. To give a perſon a hunch 
or puſh with the elbow, by way of fignal, or 
- to make him take notice of any particular, 
BOB, S. a jewel or other ornament which 
hangs looſe from the ear; the word or ſentence 
repeated at the end of every verſe or ſtanza of 
a ſong; a blow, hunch; or puſh with the elbow. 
' Alſo, a ſhort peruke. | 
BO'BBIN, S. [Fr.] a ſmall piece of wood 
turned in the form of a cylinder, with a little 
border jutting out at each end, and bored 
through its length to ſcrew a ſmall iron ſpin- 
dle, and to wind thread, worſted, filk, &c. 
upon; the ſmall reed put in the hollow of a 
thuttle, round which the thread or filk is 


wound to make the woof; a ſmall neat turned ſof bones, muſcles, nerves, canals, a 


Kick, round which the thread is wound to 
make bone lace with ; likewiſe a round- white 
tape, uſed y the ladies as a running ftring 
for their aprons, caps, &c. 
BO BCHERRV, S. a game among children, 
wherein a cherry is ſuſpended by a ſtring, 
which they ftrive to bite, or get into their 
mouths. a 
BO'BTAIL, S. a dog which has his tail 
cut off entirely, or very ſhort; hence the 
adjective Bobtail d. | 
BOCK Land, S. in the Saxon time, was 
what we call freehold land, held by perſons of 
rank by charter or deed in uriting; by which 
name. it was diſtinguiſhed from Fo/k-land, or 
copy-hold land, held by the common people 
without writing. | | 
To BODE, V. A. [Sax.] to convey the 
knowledge of ſome future event, applied to 
an omen; to portend, uſed both in a good 
and bad fenſe. 
+ BO'DEMENT, SS. figns foreſhewing ſome 
future event, uſed both of good and bad events. 
BODGAM, a village in Suſſex, nine 
miles N. W. of Winchelſea, with one fair, 


an officer on united to the matter: 

all Fer rigging, . body, or 4 Corpore; 

"takes care of the long-boat, and her furniture, | 

' Neering her by himſelf; calls out the ſeveral with; an inftrument formed like a 

gangs and their companies to their watches, ; 
and other offices, and puniſhes all offenders 

by the captain or a court- 


belongs to, matter; that which, belong 


BO DU. V, Adv. in ſuch a manger ; 


BO'DKIN, S. [Brit.] an infrume; 


and ſharp point, to rx 


a ſmall blade, 


with a long eye, uſed by females to 
ribbon or ſtring in an aptom or other] 
their dreſs, and formerly uſed in d 
and tying up their hair, 
BO'DMIN, a town of Cornwall, 
market on Saturdays, and four fa 
January 25, Saturday after Mid-Le 
day, Wedneſday before Whit-Sun: 
December 6, for horſes, oxen, ſeep 
and a few hops; ſeated in a bottom 
two high hills, which renders the 
unwholſome. It chiefly conſiſts of 6 
and the many decayed houſes ſhey 
been a place of greater note; is 3 
town, and ſends two members to pul 
and formerly had the privilege of the 
of tim It is 32 miles N. E. of F 
and 232 W. by S. of London. 
BO DT, S. { Sax. ] in Phyſics, 2 
tended, palpable ſubſtance, of itſel 
paſſive, and indifferent either to m 
reſt, but capable of any ſort of mctic 
kind of forms, compoſed of particles i 
hard, fo as never to wear or break int 
In Anatomy, that part of an animal e 


The real exiſtence of a thing, or itscat 
in oppoſition to an. image, ſhadov, 
tation, or type. But the hac is0t 
Cal ii. 17. A collection of perſa 
by ſome common tye, or charter. 
dreſs, that part which covers the ba 
materials which compoſe a, ſtuff or « 
nufacture. Applied to liquors 
Subſtance. The main or chief pate 
A perſect ſyſtem, or that which e. 
the branches of babe as a 
divinity.” “ A body ob la 

To 50 Dv, V. A. to produce] 
into being. 2 
BO'DY.CLOATHS, S, the ch 
cover a horſe's body, when dieted, à 


BOG, S. [Iriſh] «moiſt rot 
earth, which finks and gives war © * 
of the body, formed of graſs or plant * $ 

y ſome · ſpring; a marſh os morn wn 

To BO'GGLE, v. N. I Bes.] Wi, 

or fly back at the fight of 277% 


Uſed with, the particle ai w 
doubt. To diſſemble; to be bang op 
j Fi 


rication ; or to play 


on June 6, for cattle. and pedlars ware, 


Iche 


pOl 
K00GLER, 5, a perſon full of Pane 
e TROTTER, S. one who lives in a 


oy country. * . 
I cor, 40. wounding in bogs ; par- 
ing of the nature or quality of a bog. 
Ox A, S. [Chin.] one of the beſt teas 
comes from China, and is the ſecond 
tering ; for all teas grow on the ſame plant, 
Ger aaly according to the ſeaſon of 
ring, and the method of drying. After 
Alert, it is dried in pans over a fire, 
pled up in the form we have it, by, a per- 
employed for that purpoſe ; the juice or 
the plant, which then moictens his 
g being of ſo corroding a nature, that it 
1 ets into his fleſh, and produces the 
fect as a cauſtic, Bobea tea is very 
able, and where it agrees with a perſon, 
| all other vegetables for preventing 
atk or dullneſs; for taking off weari- 
i fatigue ; for raiſing the ſpirits,” corro- 
ing the memory,, and other faculties 
þ depend on a due temperature of the 
if uſed chiefly in an afternoon, drank 
mch, and not too hot, as is the general 


\ 


NMI, a kingdom of Europe, bound- 
the N. by Miſnia and Luface, on the 
Venn and Moravia, on the S. by Auſ-, 
don the W. by Bavaria. It is about 200; 
zu length, and 1 50 in breadth, and 1s: 
le in corn, ſaffron, hops, and paſ- 
In the mountains there arc mines of 
ul flver, and in ſome places they find 
ſees, granates, copper, and lead. The 
a Catholic religion is the principal, 
* there are many Proteſtants, The 
wy are only the Muldau, the Elbe, | 
be Oe. Their language is the Scla- 
Kh a mixtu of the German, The 
ſin, orcity, is Prague. It is ſubject 
wu'e of Auſtria, | 
WIL, v. X. Fr.] to- be violently 
i with keat; to have its particles ſet 
Inetent motion by fire, and ſo to be 
raw tung immerſed in it, applied 
 Furativelz, hot; to move with 
actin, like that of boiling water; 
1 in boiling water; to dreſs vic- 
N iling, To bail over, applied to 
=> faids, = have its contents ſo, 
r a to take up a larger dimen- 
wbefcre, and to run over the ſides of 


ol. 


R“ to dreſs vituals in water 


2, s. one who boils an 
auch a thing is boiled, | 
WG, S. lin Phyſics] the particles 
4m the pores of the veſſel, mix 
| * and meeting with a reſiſtance 


g th 
q e 
SL n to the water z , 


y thing; a 


to deſtroy their motion, 
hence ariſes a 


; 


BOL 


fluid; but the firſt cauſe ſill continuing, that, 
motion is increaſed till the agitation of the 
water becomes fenfible : but now the particles 
of fire, continually ſtriking on thoſe at the. 
loweſt ſurface of the water, will impel them, 
both by its impulſe and by their own rarefac- 
tion, upwards, during which the particles at 
the upper ſurface muſt, by their own ſpecific 
gravity, be deſcending towards the bottom; 
which will eaſily account for the ſurface 
of water's being ſooner hot than at the 
bottom, and a perſon's. being able to move 


a veſſel of boiling water by putting his hand, 


on the bottom, without receiving any hurt. 
The air thus diminiſhing the ſpecific gravity 
of water, ſo as to make it mount not only in 
water, but likewiſe air, we hence are enabled, 
to account for the ſteam or ſmoak. The par- 
ticles of air dilated and expanded thus by heat, 
moving upwards, will meet and coaleſce in 
their aſcent, by which means great quanti- 
ties of water will riſe and fall alternately, or 
in other words, the water will boil; but the 
heat continuing, and the rarefaction increaſi 
the water wil} now be too much for the veſſel 
to contain, and will conſequently ſwell over- 
its ſides, which the vulgar call boiling. over, 
It muſt however be added, that when water 
| boils, it cannot be rendered hotter by any degree 
of fire whatever, . 
BO ISTEROUS, Adj. violent, furious, 
vehement, or ſtormy. Roaring, applied to 
the wind, Figuratively, furious, warm, ho 
outrageous.. Applied to perſons, violent. 
BO'ISTEROUSLY, Adv. in a violent 
manner; furiouſſy. . 
BO'ISTEROUSNESS, S. the ſtate or qua- 
lity of being furious, tumultuous, turbulent, 


and ſtormy. 

BOLD, Adj. Sax. ] not hindered from an 
undertaking, either by the threats of others, 
or the difficulties attending it ; daring, brave, 
courageous, fearleſs, Impudent, rude, applied 
to the behaviour. Licentious, or too free, ap- 
plied to words. Level, ſmooth, even, applied 
by ſailors to ſituation. To make bold, to take 
the liberty or freedom. 

To BO'LDEN, V. A. to grow bold, to 
make bold; to diſpel a perion's fears or 
doubts, 

BO'LD-FACED, Adj. impudent; not ſhew- 
ing any ſigns of ſhame by the countenance. 

BO LDL, Adv. confidently ; with aſſu- 
rance ; impudently. 

BO'LDNESS, S. courage, intrepidity, un- 
dauntedneſs, The power to ſpeak or do what 
we intend before others, without fear or diſ- 
order, In a bad ſenſe, a reſolution to do or 
ſpeak any thing before others, though con- 
ſcious of its being wrong or indecent z im- 
pudence, 

BOLE, S. [Lat.] a certain particular ſort 
of earth, uſed by painters, moderately cohe- 


dar Motion in the particles of that 


rent, ponderous, ſoft, and not ſtiff or viſcid, 
but in ſome degree ductile while moiſt; and 
S 2 | com- 


BOL © 


compoſed of fine particles, ſmooth to the 
touch, friable, eaſily diffuſible in water, and 
freely ſubſiding from it. There are ſeveral 
forts of Boles, as the white, yellow, red, 
brown, and grey; all which are preſcribed in 
ſome caſe or other, in various diſtempers. 
Alfo, the body or trunk of a tree. Likewiſe 
a meaſure of corn, containing fix buſhels. 

- BOLINGBROKE, or BU'LLING- 
BROKE, a town in Lincolnſhire, with. a 
market on Tueſdays, but no fairs, It is ſeat- 
ed at the ſpring-head of a river, which falls 
into the Witham on a low ground,” and is a 
very ancient town, with the title of an earl- 
dom, though now but à mean place. It is 
20 miles E. of Lincoln, and 133 N. by E. 
of London: * V th 

30 LIS, S. [Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
great fiery ball, ſwiftly hurried through the 
air, generally drawing a tail aſter it. 
FE 1 S. in Botany, a round ſtalk or 

To BOLL, V. N. to riſe in a ſtalk, “The 
flax was bolled.” * Exod, ix. 14. a 

BO LNE L, a village in Suſſex, nine miles 
N. of New-Shoreham, with two fairs, on 
May 17, and December 30, for cattle and 

dlars wares, 8 | 

* BOLO'GNA, an ancient, large, rich, and 
very handſome town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of the Church, and capital of the Bo- 
logneſe; an archbiſhop's ſee, and an univer- 
ſity. It contains about 80,000 inhabitants, 
and 169 churches, It is a place of great 
trade, which is in fome meafure owing to a 
canal that runs from this city into the river 
Po. The Reno, which runs near Bologna, 
turns 400 mills, which are employed in the 
filk-works ; beſides, they deal in wax, ſoap, 
hams, ſauſages, and even lap-dogs, which are 
greatly eſteemed. It is ſeated at the foot of 
the Appennine mountains, 22 miles S. E. of 
Modena, 25 S. W. of Ferrara, 48 N. of Flo- 
Tence, and 175 N. W. of Rome. Lon. 11. 30. 
E. lat. 44. 27. . 

BOLOGNE'SE, a ſmall province of Italy, 
in the territory of the Church, bounded on 
the N. by the Ferrareſe, on the W. by the 
duchy of Modena, on the S. by Tuſcany, 
and on the E, by Romania, It is watered 
by a great number of ſmall rivers, which ren- 
der the ſoil the moſt fertile of any in Italy, 
It produces abundance of all ſorts of 'grain and 
fruits, particularly Muſkadine grapes, which 
are in high eſteem. There are alſo mines o 
a!lym and iron; and they fabricate large quan- 
tities of linen, flk-ftockings, and cloth. 

BO'LSTER, S. [Sax.] a long ticking ſack 
filled with feathers, flocks, &c, made uſe of 
to ſupport or raiſe. a perſon's head in bed. 
Applied to dreſs, a pad made uſe of to hide 
ſome deformity, In Surgery, a compreſs or 


B O M 
a perſon's head with 


force or hou the Ups of a wound cio 
means ot a compreſs. Fipuratis; | 
* or 2 W 4 
BOLT, S, [Belg] a dart ſhot from ac 
v; lightning; a thunderbolt: | 
- iron made to faſten doors ; 0 
cle, impedime olt-upri 
as an arrow, 2 1 * 
To BOLT, V. A. to faſten 
to fling out 
guratively, 


a bolſter, In 


N 


to faſten with 2 bel 
z to ſpeak without heſitstion. 3 
to faſten ; to ſepanate the fine fn 
the coarſe parts of a thing with a ſieve, tr 
Blutir, Fr. To ſeparate truth from falſko 
22 * 7 —— - 

ho » V. N. to ſpring out with þ 
denneſs; to ſtart out . the quicknel 
an arrow, to come in a hurry, or with 
due confideration, Uſed with the word ut 

BO'LT-ROPE, S. the rope on which 
fail of a ſhip is faſtened, 

BO LTER, S. a fieveto ſeparate finerf 
coarſer parts, peculiarly applied to that m 
uſe of to ſeparate flour from bran. 

BO'LT-HEAD, S. in Chemiſry, + 
ſtraight-necked glaſs veſlel uſed indifillat 
See MaTrass, 
BO'LTING-HOUSE, S. 2 place »i 
meal is ſifted, or ſeparated from the bran, 

BO'LTON, a town in Lancaſhire, vi 
market on Mondays, and two fairs, on | 
19, and October 2, for horſes, horned c 
and cheeſe. It is 11 miles N. W. of M 
cheſter, and 192 N. N. W. of London. 

BO'LTON, a village in the Wett-Rid 
of Yorkſhire, three miles N. E. of Skip 
with one fair, on June 28, for cattle and 
lars ware, 

BO'LTSPRIT, S. See Bows», 

BO'LUS; S. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, 1 
dicine made into a'ſoft maſs, about the 
of a nutmeg, to be taken at once, 

BOMB, S. [Lat.] formerly a loud nt 
In Gunnery, a hollow ball of cat iron," 
with whole powder and nails, pieces of 
Se. ' furniſhed with a vent for 2 fule 
wooden tube, replete with combuſtiblen 
to be thrown out of a mortar- piece. 

To BOMB, V. A. to attack with, or 
bombs againſt 3 to bombard, | 

BO'MBARD, S. [Lat] a piece c 
lery uſed before the invention of cannd 
ceeding ſhort and thick. " 
To BOMBA'RD, V. A. to fling ® 
into a town; to attack with bombs. 

BOMBARDIER,S. the engineer 
or directs the throwing of bombs out d 
mortars. ; 

BOMBA'RDMENT, S. _ 
upon a ity, Se. by throwing Wt 
BOMBASI'NE, - [5amþazeer 
Night filken manufacture uſed for m 


| 


piece of linen doubled, laid, or bound upon a 
wound, | x 
* To BOLSTER, v. A. to ſupport, or raiſe 


| meaning, 


BO'MBAST, S. in Literature, 1 
pous, and ſiveiling 5 


0 A. 


BON | BON 
SOMBAST , Adj. pompous, fonorous, N BO'ND-SEAVE, 8. 4 perſon I 46 oye 


but conveying mean dess. cable ſlavery. A 
MBA'Y, an iſland on the W. coaſt off BO NDS. * e 
* :nſula on this fide the Canges, in theſhas giv wn _— 8. a ſlave; a perſon who 
pod Indi ſeven miles in length, and 20 _ — * ſecurity for another. 
* mference It came to the Engliſh by [or h MAN, 8. a woman ſlave; 
* inge of Charles II. with Catharine BONE * yp her bond for ſecurity. - 
of Portugal, The ground is barren, and good hard, brittle, 2 * — a W ite, N 
water ſcarce, It was formerly counted very |and ſtrengthening the bod 1 ſupporting” 
abe lhy; but, by draining the bogs, and pillars in a building ; defe 1 
aber methods, the air is greatly altered for more eſſenti ding ; defending ſome of the 
ter, This iſland is eminent for little oe CO OR I 
le beſides its fort and harbour. They have|moti The fabric, and aſſiſting it in its 
of cocoa- nuts, but ſcarce any corn, wer wide bro —— of amellæ run- 
A dle, but what are brought from the ad-|The wiſdom a * arched over at their ends. 
jacent country, The inhabitants are of ſe- is * benevolence of Providence 
u addons and very numerous. It is very * * . in their formation. The 
yell ſituated for trade on the continent of In- 2 by Pen in a 3 fabric are ree- 
&a, and is one of the principal ſettlements the |moidea, whi 1155 excluſive of the oſſa ſeſſa- 
| * 8 f , ich amount to 48 more, T; 
Englifh haye in this part of the world. The pon the bones 0 be 
A | mend upon e „ to attack. To make no = 
fatery, and thoſe depending upon them, are is to mak lc p bones, 
you a corporation, and governed by a mayor |nef: — — k ruple, alluding to the readi- 
and aldermen, as in England. It is 130 miles gi 5 RE WRICA" © Yog davorre 2 bemeF "Je 
& of Surat, and 200 N. of Goa, Lon. 73. ET perſon a bone to pick, a low phraſe, for 
L lt, 29. 0. N. - 46+ 6 Rnd 73+ Os aying an obſtacle in a perſon's way; or ſug- 
BOMB-CHEST, S. a cheſt filled with geſt Fe ſomething which may perplex him. 
Napster and bombs, and placed under-I Nn wy _ contention, a cauſe of ſtrife, 
wound in order to blow it up, together with di en, in the plural, are uſed figuratively for 
thoſe that are upon it. T BONE 
BOMB-KETCH, or BOMB-VESSEL, S. [of N A V. A, to take the bones out 
2 {mall veſſel, ſtrongly built, being ſtrength- 8 5 1— ; 
Wei hys bens, +6 bane the hacks of 2 O'NE-LACE, S. a cheap ſort of flaxen 
mortar at ſea, when bomb lace, wove by bobbins made of bo | 
7 at lea, when s are to be thrown | BO'NELESS - ones. 
Ay a town, Jon * . that which has no 
BONA FIDE, S. among I. fig- A e-gums, without teeth, 
die that fuch a thing w 8 fig-}] To BO NESET, v. N. in Su * | 
thing was really done with-|a broken bone in i 1 Surgery, to let 
NA 084, ends may > He ya — 2 * 
-ROBA, S. a woman , | . grow together; t 
a proſirute, : g of che town 51 — nn into its reins R ee 
n nn ue 
"IF b S. [Fr.] a r 0 „ 
eee 
, ' ax, any ing which p 8 ays. a 
(5 ry ti nk eee, 
uſe of them z cords or chains; that which generally worn by infants, | 
* the parts of a thing together; : BO NNET, 8. Fr.] a covering for the 
* or connexion. Figuratively —— _ a cap; or outward covering made of 
ky "7rlnment, loſs of liberty ; E ar Peary tr ee 
1 a perſon obliges himſelf to from WES having a parapet of earth 
— certain acts, under a penalty ſpecified fert A*. 12 feet e, and from 30 to 36 
IOND. 2 » Bonnet à praxre, or a prieſt's ca 
* lach. [Sax.] not free; ig a ſtate — n angles, and 
War 2 3 Among Sailors, ſmall ſails ſet 
a derſon Ta: 5 . flavery ; a ſtate wherein the we uries, or faſtened to the bottom of 
F 
fore, a Alb, 8. a woman, or female 2 ey are too narrow to clothe the maſt, 
Sa... — p L146, eg 
BOND. AN, 9, a man ſlave, 2 
whey, ee 2 — who is „ Adv. in a gay manner; 
YL 7 4 er, an is not 0 . 
| — him. . at 8 8. the quality of appearing 
OVSERVICE, 8. the condition of %. SONNY 44. f 
ay, 2 ; a BO NNY, Adj. [Fr.] gay, chearful, hand- 


ul 


BONNY- 


3700 


+ BONNY-- CLABRER, 8. four bete BOON, 


. BONUM MAGNUM, S. [bat.] in Gar- 
dening, a ſpecies of par. 

; BO'NY, Adj. having the properties, or 
canſiſting of bone; abounding in bone. 
-ROO'BY,S. a dull, heavy, ſtupid, or con- 


temptible . 
- BOOK, S. [Sax. ] a compoſition of ſome |. 


0 deſigned to communicate ſomething he 


diſcovered ar collectad to the public, and 
of a length ſufficient to make a volume; a: 


collection of papers ſewed-or bound, intended 
to be wrote an; the diviſion of an author's 
ſubject. Uſed with the particle in, and the 
perſonal pronouns his or 
eſtaamed or valued by a petſon. I was ſo 
much in bi books, that, Sc. Addiſon. 
Without book, applied to the public delivery 
of a preacher, by the mere ſtrength of me- 


mory. ; 
. To BOOK, V. A, to enter or write any 
thing in a book. 


O'K-BINDER, S. one who ſews the 
ſheets together, and fixes them to a cover of | 


boards, or leather, Sc. 


- 


BOOK FUL, Adj. one who is full of opi-| 


nions gleaned from books, without having 
either digeſted what be has read, or been able 
to produce any thing of his own. 

- BOO'KISH, Adj. very ſond of books, ſtu- 
dy, or reading; pedantie, Generally uſed in, 
2 bad ſenſe, and as a term of contempt. 


BOO'KISHNESS, S. a great fondneſs for{m 


books; too intenſe an application to ſtudy. 
Uſed. ſometimes as a reproach, or term of con- 


tempt. 

BOOK-KEE'PER, S. a clerk employed 
daily carried on, and able to methodize them 
ſo, that his patron may at any time know the 
true ſtate of his affairs. 

BOOK-KEE PING, S. the art of keep- 
ing aecounts, or regiſtering a perſon's tranſ- 
actions. 

BOOK-LE'ARNED, Adj. converſant in 
hooks, but not in men; ene that reads much, 
but is a penſen of no parts or invention. Uſed 
as a term of reproach. | 

BOOK LEARNING, S. improvement or 
TJearning to be acquired from books, oppoſed, 
to that which may be obtained by the exerciſe 
of a man's own faculties, 

BOO'K-WORM, S. in Naturat Hiſtory, a 
mite or worm which preys upon books. Fi- 
guratively, a perſon immoderately fond of 
reading; one who applies himielf too intenſe- 

BOOM, S. [ Sax. ] among Mariners, a long 
pole uſed to ſpread out the clue of the ſtud- 
ding- ſail, main- ſail, or fore-ſail; a pole, with 
buſhes; or baſkets, ſet as a mark to ſhew the 
ſailors how to ſteer in a channel, when the 
country is overflown ; a bar of timber laid 


0 


, to be much 


| BO'OTES, 'S. [Lat.] in Aftronemy, th 
ame of a n conſtellation of fact 
conſiſting of 55 according to Flamftead ; « 


of which, called Arcturus, is of the 
| 


in a compting-houſe to regiſter the tranſactions 


unſucceſsful. 


| 


BOO'RISH, Adj. without a; 


BOO'RISHNESS, 8. clowniſhneſ; ; 
has of. behaviour, * — 
. — vor OT, V. A. [Belg.} to be of fo. 
Vice ar advantage; to ; | 
or — nn 
BOOT, S. [ Sax.] gain, profit, or adn. 
tage. Jo boot, is an advetbial exprefiion, in- 
plying beides, over and above. 
BOOT, S. [Fr.] a leather-coyering won 
aver che legs and fect, and uſed by thoſe who 
ride on horſeback ; a leather receptacle unde 
a coach- box, uſed for carrying boxes or che 
parcels, 
To BOOT, v. A. to put on boots, 
BOO'TED, Part. with boots on the ley 
in boots. | 
BOOTCA”TCHER, S. the perſon wh 
pulls. off boots at an inn, 
BOO TEL, See BooTL n, 


0 


| 


4 


agnitude, | 
| BOOTH, 8. [Brit.] a hoyſe built 
boards, or boughs, to be uſed for a the 
time. 
BOOTH, a town in Lancaſhire, whoſe fa: 
are kzpt Whit-Saturday, and the Szturds 
before October 23, for pedlats wares, | 
BOOT-HOSE, S. a ſtocking worn inf 
f boots ; ſpatter- daſhes; or Welch-boots, 
' BOO'TLE, a town in Cumberland, v6 
fairs are held April 5, and September 
for cloth and corn; the market is on Ve 
neſday. 
| .BOO'TLESS, Adj. that which vill W 
produce any advantage or profit; 


2 


BOOT-TREE, S. an inſtrument co 
ing of two parts, when joined in the ſhaped 
a leg, with a groove cut in the middle, wa 
ceive a quoin, or wedge, which is drove n! 
main force, in order to ſtretch or Wie 
boot. $5008 
BOO'TY, S. [Belg.] that which 11 i 
from an enemy in var; plunder; mY 
fpoils ; things . 1 : 
booty, is to play or act unfairly. 
BOPE'EP, S. the act of thruſtin — 
in ſight of a perſon, any a" — 
gn of pleaſaniry 


— 7 — 
323 — 


immediately; ſometi 
fear, and at others a f 


gaiety. may 


acroſs a harbour, to ſecure its entrance. | 


 BU'RABLE, A). av 0 


* 


is one 


8 * 


Arr. 


as of 2 


WR 


ineral ſalt N 
8. other metals, It is ufed by 
one. and gives 4 | 
cbs of the menſes and delivery. 


0 N 


8 4 
$0RACHIO, S. [Span.] ä e 1 
30 RAGE, S. a plant, the leaves of Whic 
— ted cordial, and good in remoying 
; and therefore the tops are fre-|/ 
oll, [Lat.] according to Quincx, 
0 arifcial ſalt, prepared from, ſal-armo- 
c, nitre, calcined tartar, ſea-ſ{alt, and alum, 
ſolved in wine. 


Actording to others, it is 
of great uſe in ſoldering and 


gloſs to ſilks. It is like- 


of the ingredients in Glauber's 


WRDEL, 8. [Teut.] a houſe” of bad 
Ine; or chere women of the ton are en- 


brtaind. ' ah 
BORDER, S, [Teut,] the extremities pr 
ike of any thing z the extremities or eonfines 
Fx country ; the outer and extreme parts of 
mrment or head-dreſs; a narrow flip of 
mers at the extremity of a flower-ved, &c. 
enden. In Printing, an ornament of 
been, ſcrolls, Kc. ſet round the edges of 
null compo 


To BORDER, V. N. to live near to the 


ſitions. 


wenities or confines of a country; to be 
tated near, Figuratively, to approach. 
ed actively, to ſew a narrow ornament at 
he extremities of a thing; to lie upon or 


'BORDERER, S. one who dwells near a 
xe, or on the confines and extremity of a 


— 


BORDURE, S. in Heraldry, a cutting off 
bn within the eſcutchcon all round it about 
th of the field, ſerving as a difference in 
eat of arms, to diſtinguiſh families of the 
me name, or perſons bearing the ſame coat, 
the line, conttituting the bordure, be trait, 
{we bordure be plain, then in blazuning 
x uſt only name the colour of the bordure, 
wars ar ymbols of protection, favour, 
rand, and as ſuch, kings beſtow them 
iter favourites, 

| lo BORE, v. A, [ Sax. ] to wear into a 
Kit; to make a hole by any ſharp-pointed 
. . to puſh 2 with violence; 
ne ane s way, alluding to the ſtrength 
kured to make dick ar. | 

WORE, 


ment uſed in boring a hole; the dimen- 


S. the hole made by boring: the 


hole or cavity, applied peculiarly 


- mouth of a cannon, or other piece of 


the preter of BIT an, 


LAL, Adj. Lat.] northern 
BOREAS 8 . ; * 2 
mitn 55 [Lat.] the north wind. 


an inſtrument made uſe of to 


with ; the perſon who bores, 


© BORN, v. N. pail. from bear] 


3 uſed with the par- 
of. „ He was born to em- 


ile was born for greatneſs. & Berg 


3 OR 


is born to be banged ſpall never be drowned. w- 
He that Toas born under athree-halfpenny planet 
/ball never be worth two-pence. 1 
BORNE, the part. paſſ. of Bx AR. 


Indies, and the largeſt in the known world. 
It was diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 18213 
is about 1800 miles in circumference, and al- 
moſt of a round form. The inland country is 
very mountainous; but, towards the ſea, tow 
and marſhy, occaſioned by the great rains that 


[fall eight .months in the year, It produces 


rice and many - ſorts of truits, befides ſeveral 
animals unknown to the Europeans, Pepper 
is peculiar to the countries about Bangaar ; 
and to the weſtward they have ſmall diamonds 
of a yellow water, Sambaſs, another part of 
this iſſand, produces gold, pearls, and bees- 
wax, which laſt is uſed inſtead of money. 
The people in general are very fwarthy, but 
not quite black, and they go almoſt naked. 
There are Mahometans on the ſea-coaſt; but 
all the reſt axe Gentoos, or Pagans. TheE. 
India company have had factories here; but 
differences arifing between them and the na- 
tives, they have been all driven away, or mur 
dered: however, the Engliſn have ſtill a li- 
berty of trading to the iſland. The ſea- coaſt 
is uſually overflowed half of the year; and 
when the waters go off, the earth is covered 
with ouſe and mud; for which reaſon, ſome 
of the houſes are built on floats, and others 
on high pillars, or poſts. The capital town 19 
of the ſame name, and large and populous, 
with a good harbour, and ſeated on the N, 
fide of the iſland, 42 miles S. W. of Bacaſa, 
Lon. 111. 27. E. lat. 4. 55. N. | 
BO-ROUGH, irre] S. | Sax, Ia town with 
2 corporation. Ihe word originally ſignifies 
a company, conſiſting of ten families, which 
were bound together as cach other's pledge. 


Atterwards borough came to ſignify a town, | 


having a wall or ſome Kind of defence about 
it. Borough is a place of ſafety and privi- 
lege; and ſome are called free boronghs, and 
the tradeſmen in them free burgeſſes, from 
a freedom tbey had granted them originally, 


to buy and fel! without interruption, and ex- 


empt from toll, Zorovgh is now particularly 
appropriated to ſuch towns or villages as ſend 
burpe!les ar repreſentatives to -parliament, 
whether they be incorporated or not. The 
whole number of boroughs. amounts to 149. 
Royal boroughs, are corporations in Scotland, 
made for the advantage of trade, having com- 
miſſioners to repreſent. them in parliament. 
Headberough, the prefident or chairman of a 
hundred, choſen to ſpeak, or tranſact affairs in 
their name. In pariſhes, a kind of head- con- 

ſtable, having others tor his aſliſtants. 
BO'ROUGH-ENGLISH, S. a euſtomary 
defcent of lands or tenements, in certain places, 
by which they deſcend to the youngeſt inftead 
of the eldeſt ſon 3 or, if the owner have no 
iſſue, 


of the Virgin Maryo. Cra. Prov; H 


BORNEO, an ifland of Afia, in the Fatt. 


——  —-— — — 
— o 


1 
' 
ö 
| 
iT. 
| 
| 


- 


to take ſomething which belongs to another; 
to aſſume a property which belongs to ſome- 
thing elſe. Prov. He that goes @ borrowing 
goes. a ſorrowing.—He that borrows muſ pay} cember 11; for horſes, 


again with ſhame or loſs ; which fignihes, 


land. In Painting, a picture or landſcape, 


«ſve, to the younger an ſteud & the 8der bo- 
devise of a will, or a feoffment at common 
. Foungeſt-is preſumed, in law, to be the leaſt 
able to provide for himſelf. 


town in the N. Rid. of Vor 
en Saturdays, and three fairs; on April 27; for 


- horned cattle, ſheep, and bard-wares ; and; on 
October 23, for hurned cattle and ſheep. It is 
' ſeated on 


N. of York, and 204 N. by W. of London. 


taking money or 


Figuratively, the embrace of the arms holding 


BOS 


ther. This cuſtom is not fruſtrated by the 


law to the contrary, The reaſon of this cuſ- 
tom, according to Littleton, is, becauſe the 


BO'ROUGHBRIDGE, | Birrowbridge] a 
with a market 


horned cattle and ſheep; on June22, for horſes, 


S. fide of the river Your, over 
which there is a handſome ſtone- bridge. The 
town is not large, but commodious; and ſends 
two members to parliament. It is 17 miles 


To BO'RROW, [ borro] V. A. [ Sax. ] the 
things of another, on 
condition of returning it again. Figuratively, 


if he returns not as much as he bor- 
rowed, loſs if more, and *tis very hard to 
cut the hair. 
BO'RROWER, S. a perſon who takes 
money, &c, of another, on condition of 
returning it again; he that uſes what is an- 
other's as if it were his own. Figuratively, 
he that adopts the ſentiments of another, 
without acknowledging that they are ſo, ap- 
. plied to writings. | 
BORTH, a town in Carnarvonſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held Aug. 26, and OR. 24, for cattle, 
BO'SCAGE, S. [Fr.] a place ſet with 
trees; a grove or thicket z woods or wood- 


repreſenting woods. 
BO'SK V, Adj. Fr.] abounding with wood; 


woody, 
«pare þ — S. [Sax.] the breaſt; 
of body containing the heart. 


any thing to the breaſt ; the middle or inner- 
moſt part of any incloſure, In Compoſition, 
it implies favourite; any thing near or dear 
to a perſon, or that of which he is peculiarly 
fond ; thus boſem-intereſt, beſem friend, boſom- 


ecret, 

To BO'SOM, [bizem] V. A. to incloſe 
in the boſom, Figuratively, to keep ſecret; 
to ſurround, a 

BO'SON, S. a corruption of Boa Tswain, 
which ſee. 6 

BO'SPHORUS, s. Cor.] in Geography, 
a narrow ſtreight or arm of the ſea, which it 
might be ſuppoſed an ox could ſwim over; at 
preſent confined to that of Thrace, called the 
ſtreights of i ; and the Cimme- 


| BO'STON, the capital of New-Fng 


land, 
regular tom 
BOSS, 8. [Fr.] a ſtud or omen 
above — e work ; a ſhining ph 
_—_ * — PR part, or that 
c middle ; 
a thick body, | _ * | 
N BO'SSAGE, 8. in A 1 2 bros 
ting ſtone laid rough in a building, to be 
terwatds carved into mouldings, arms, te 
- BO'SSINEY, or BOSS:CA'STLE, a 
in Cornwall, whoſe market is diſcont 
but it has two fairs, on Aug. 5. and Noy, 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and wſey | 
It ſends two members to parliament, | 
ſeated on the ſea-coaft, 17 miles N. x 
Launceſton, and 233 W. by S. of London 
BOSTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Sanum 
and three fairs, on May 4, for ſheep; and 
on Auguſt 11, called Town-fairz and un 
It is commodr 
ſeated on both ſides of the river Witham, 
which it has a handſome, high, we 
bridge ; and, being not far from its in 
into the ſea, enjoys a good trade, It isal 
handſome town, with a ſpacious 
place; as alſo a high ſteeple, which 
pretend is the beſt built ſtructure in 
world; and ſerves as a land-mark for 
It is 37 miles S. E. of Lincoln, and 119 


from London. 


in North-America, ſeated on a peninful 
the bottom of a fine bay, covered by 
iſlands and rocks, and defended by a caftl 
platform of guns, which render the n 
of an enemy very difficult, It lies in thel 
of a creſcent about the harbour; ws 
country beyond riſing gradually, affords 3 
lightful proſpect. There is only one 
channel to approach the harbour, and 
ſo narrow, that three ſhips can ſcarce 
a-breaft z but within the harbour, tne 
room for 500 fail to lie at anchor. Al 
bottom of the bay is a pier, near 2000 K V7 
length, which ſhips of the greateſt burdes 4 
come up cloſe to; and on the N. fide! 
are warehouſes for the merchants. The 
are handſome, particularly that extending 
the pier to the town-houſe, There a 
churches of all denominations, of ve 
belong to the Independents. At each . 
the town is a battery of eight fr z l 
about a league from it, a ben 

caſtle, with a large garriſon in tio? d 
The number of inhabitants are about 
and is one of the moſt flouriſhing i 
North America. Lon. I. * 
BOSWORTH, a town * 3 
with a market on Wedneſdays, s 1 


Conſtantinople 8 
rian or Scythian Boſphorus, called the ſtreights 2 
0 8 | 


of Kapha, or Kiderleri, 


BOT 


and cows. It is ſeated 
gretty hill, in a coun fertile in 
and gras ; ind famous for a bloody battle 
| here between Richard III. and Henry 
"© Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. 
n Richard loſt his life and crown. | It 
miles S. W. of Leiceſter, and 1053N.N, 


of London. a 
115 1C,orBOTA'NICAL, Adj. Gr.] 
which relates to herbs 3 ſkilled in erbs. 
O TANIST, S. one who is ſkilled in 
nature of plants, and their culture; one 
 wplics himſelf peculiarly to the ſtudy of 


dies, i 
TANO'LOGY, 8. [Gr.] a diſcourſe 


ants, 
OTANY, S. — the ſcience of herbs 
plants, This ſcience was very little cul- 
&d til} Bauhine aroſe in the 16th century, 
kth reduced it to method, and increaſed 
mmber of its objects. ; 
OTCH, 8. _ a ſwelling which af- 
& encruſts, diſcolours the ſkin, and 
62 diſagreeable idea. Figuratively, the 
o20y work clumfily or ill finiſhed, ſo as 
hence the reſt; ſomething added or 
to a thing in a clumſy manner. 
0 BOTCH, V. A. [Belg.] to mend or 
þ old cloaths in a clumſy manner, Figu- 


aly 10, for horſes 


per; to join things together which do 
lat, or agree with one another, To mark 
\puſtules, ſcabs, or blotches. 

TCHER, S. one who mends, or ſews 
"5 on old cloaths, in a clumſy manner 
s the ſame in reſpect to a taylor, as a 
oz fhoemaker, Figuratively, a perſon 
performs any thing in a clumſy and 
mn manner, 

FICHY, Adj}. marked with blotches, 
ang ſores, 

TH, Adi. [Sar.] when applied to two 
nor ether things as concerned together, 
its them ict. one collective idea, which 
= the two, When followed by and, it 
8 ether, or one as well as the other. 
* morning and afternoon,” Sidney, 
Oe, Adj. [Gr.] in ſhape like a 
e fra 


185 [has no Gngular) [Sax,] a ſpeci 
ngulas : es 
| worms breeding in the entrails of 


TISDALE, a town in Suffolk, whoſe 
ente uli, for cattle and 
ö et js on Wedneſday, Diſtant 
_ om London, : 

* S, Fr.] a veſſel with a nar- 
12 liqyor. When made of 
leather ttle; when of glaſs, 

"ay 'euratively,a quart, bottles ge- 
n that quantity; a bundle of graf: 

- the French beteau, a bun- 

1 ink: Pounded with other words, it 
T7. a bertle companion. 

V. A, to put liquor into 


th, to mend any thing in an aukward | flat 


0 u 


bottles. Uſed with the particle of, to draw. 
ne ono pong rk 

BO TTLE-NOSED, Adj. one who has a 
large noſe, very big towards the end. a 

BO TTLE-SCREW, S. a ſpiral wire, 
made uſe of to pull a cork out of a bottle. 

BO'TTLEY, a town in Hampſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held on Shrove-Tueſday, Whit- 
Tueſday, Tueſday before St, Bartholomew, 
and Aug. 24, for toys. ' | 

BOTTOM, S. [Sax. ] the loweſt of 
a thing. Applied to a river, the bed of earth, 
or gravel over which the water glides; a val- 
ley, dale, or lower ground. Figuratively, 
foundation; hence, to the bottom, ſometimes 
implies thoroughly, To be at the bottom, to be 
concerned in, to have a part or ſhare, A ſhip, 
or veſſel z hence, to embark on the ſame bottom, 
is to venture in one bottom, to run a nſque to- 
gether in the ſame thing. The bottom of a 
lane, is the loweſt part, The bottom of beer, 
the dregs. Applied to thread, a ſmall ball, 
from boteau, Fr. a heap or little bundle. 

To BOTTOM, V. A. to build upon as 
a foundation, principle, or ſupport; to wind 
thread into a ball. Uſed neuterly, to be built 
on ; to be ſupported by, ; 

BO'TTOMED, Adj. having a bottom; 
uſually compounded with ſome other word, as 
-bottomed boats, ; 

BO'TTOMLESS, Adj. without a bottom; 
prodigious deep; that which cannot be fa- 
thomed. Piguratively, boundleſs, inſatiable. 

BO TTOMRL, S. in Trade, the borrow- 
ing money upon the keel or bottom of a ſhip, 
whereby, if the money be not repaid at the 
day appointed, the ſhip becomes the property 
of the creditor; likewiſe the lending money, 
to be paid at the return of the ſhip; in conh+ 
deration of which, though the intereſt demand- 
ed be 20, 30, 40 per cent. and upwards, it is 
not eſteemed uſury; becauſe if the ſhip pe- 
riſhes, the creditor loſes his money, he i 

To BOUGE, v. N. [Fr.] to ſwell out. 

BOUGH, [ pron. bw] S. an arm or large 
ſhoot of a tree bigger than a branch, yet not 
always diſtinguiſhed from it. | 

BOUGHT, preter of Bu v, and pron: baut, 

BOUILLE'E, or BOUYLLON, S. [Fr.] 
in Cookery, any thing made of boiled meat; 
broth, or ſoup. 

To BOUNCE, V. N. to ftrike againſt a 
thing with ſuch force as to rebound back, 
making a noiſe at the ſame time. To ſpring 
with force, applied to the ſpurting of beer out 
of a bottle. In familiar language, to make a noiſe, 
bully, or hector; to be ſtrong made and active. 

BOUNCE, S. a ſmart, violent, and ſudden 
ſtroke; a ſudden crack, or noiſe, applied to 
the exploſion of a gun, or the burſting of a 
bladder, &c, In low language, a threat, or boaſt. 

BOUNCER, S. one who is noiſy in his 
own praiſe, or in his threats againſt another; 
a bully ; a boaſter. 


| BOUND, S. [Fr.] a reſtraint; a leap, 
9 jump, 


— 


mov 


ump, or ſpring ; the flying back of a thing 
| Led is truck 8 — —4— 
To BOUND, V. N. [Fr.] to jump, ſpring, 
or e on forwards by leaps; to fly back 
again when ſtruck againſt a thing with vio- 
lence. Uſed actively, to make a thing leap, or 
mount by fits from the earth, in its motion. 
BOUND, Part. paſſ. of BIN p. 
OUND, Adj. [Sax.] deſtined; intend- 
or on one's way to a certain place, Uſed 
with for, and peculiar to ſeamen. ö 
BOL N DAR, S. the extremities, or ut- 
moſt limits of a thing or country. | 


* 


BOUNDEN, Part. fl. of BIN D. | 

OU"NDING-STONE, S. a ſtone played 
with, and made to bound fœonr the earth, when 
flung from the hand. | 


BOUNDLESS, Adj. that which is re- 
ftrained by no limits, confined by no power, 
or ſatisfied by no enjoyment, | 
_ ,-BOU'NDLESSNESS, S. the quality of 
being without any reſtraint ; inſatiableneſs ; 
infinity. | 
* BOU'NTEOVUS, Adi. liberal, or confer- 
ring benefits largely, and from 4 goodneß and 

indneſs of nature. 
BOUNTEOUSLV, Adv. ima liberal man- 
ber; conferring benefits generouſly, and from 


a principle of good nature, 


- BQU'NTEQUSNESS, s. the. quatity of nozp] S. a tooping of the head andind 
conferring benefits or fayours, from a principle tion of the body, by way of ceremony arc 
of kindness, including the idea of ſuperiority. [pliment. 


_ BOUNTIFUL,. Adj. conferring favours 
without reſtraint, and from an internal. prin- 
ciple of kindneſs. Applied to things ver 
much abounding in- valuable products. 
500 TIF GI. v, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to confer favours or benefits with gene- 
roſity, and from an inward principle of kind- 
neſs. Applied to things, lentifully produ- 
ciag what is of ſervice or uſe. | 
© BOU'NTIFULNESS, S. a great propenſity 
to beſtowing favours, or conferring benefits z 
enerofity, munificence. | 
-, BOUNTY, S. [Fr.] the conferring be- 
nefits on others, diſtinguiſhed from charity, 
becauſe exerciſed towards objects that are not 
highly neceſſitous; and including the idea of, 


a' gift beſtowed by a ſuperior. 

"To BOU'RGEON, V. N. ſpron. þoorjon] 
[Fr.] to ſprout; to ſhoot into branches; to 

roduce buds, 
* BQURN, a town of Lincolnſhire, with. a 
market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
March 7, May b, | 

aud horned cattle. It is ſeated near a ſpring 
called Burnwell-head, from which proceeds a 
river that runs through the town, It is a pretty 


7 


luge 1 and hag a good market for corn and 
ons 
Kjag Edmond. It. is 17 miles N. of Peter- 
| 8. f Lincoln, and 97 N. of 
ndon. 1 
BORN, [Sear] S. [Fr.] the extremities, 


torrent; when add ed ta the 


| BOU'SY, [C 


len 


'whach is ca 
BOW, [Ss] a town in Devonſhire, u 


* 


ſtoop under the preſſure of afflictios. 
BOW, {the aw pron, like that in boy 


BOW, [pron.. bo, as if the w vn, d 


are tied by a ſtring, whieh being dam 


and October 29, for borkes| 


of hs % + 


83 —_—_ B 0 * 
BOURN, [burn] 8. 


[Sax] a broo 


- d IC name of placey 
implies, that they are 
brooks, ay 


tuated gear or 
To BOUSE, Clone! V. 
8 . ] — N, [Bay 


co 

Adj. intoxicated 
30 ] A 
BOUT, S. [Itak] a tun; impl. 
uch of — a oy 13 EIS 
ermiſſion; at once 3 à part of any af 
rried on by ſucceſſive inte 


unt 


fairs are kept on Holy-Thurſday, and Now 
ber 22, for cattle ; the market is on Thul 
Diſtant 18g miles from London. 

BOW, LBS] a village in Middleſes, vj 
fair is kept Thurſday, Friday, and Sat 


Whitſun-week, for toys, | 
To BOW, [ow prom like that in 
or bow] V. A. [Sax.] to bend the hah 


token of reſpect; to liſten to, joined with 
car and the particle d ton. © Bow dun 
ear to the poor, b iv, 8. To pil 
cruſh, Adtively, to bend, or be beat; 
make a bow ; to ſtoop, or incline the 
towards the earth, Io be overpowered, d 


[Brit] S. a warlike weagon or inf 
made ef tough wood, the extremities of 


wards the body of a perſon, bendz the N 
and by its elaſticity forces an arrow plat 
the firing, with great violence, to a get 
tancs ; a bending piece of wogd furniſhet 
hair, and- uſed in playing on ftringed 
ments; the loop of a firing tied in al 
yoke, or bending piece of wood, Appit 
a ſhip, that part which begins at the lod 
compaſling ends of the ſtem, and end 
ſternmoſt parts of the forecaſtle. If a 
a broad bow, it is called a bold bew; 04) 
and narrow one, a lem bow. In ha 
box is a beam of wood or braſs, win 
long ſcrews, which directe a lache of fn. 
ſteel to any arch, uſed —_— : 
draughts of ſhips, projections o * 
— Rxov. A bow long len 
qvaxerb eat. This proverd may © 
both to the body and mind : too my 7 
and ſtudy weakan and impair both 
and the other, noe 
BO'W-BENT, [b-bew] Adi. "ry 

bow, or in the form of a bow © 


ſtooping. ' 1 

o BO'WEL, [the cu is prov © 
v. A. to pierce the bowels to pepelrs 4 
or to the bottom of a thing 00 


BO'WELS, (bai) S Fr] f. 


& 

viſi E is noted for the coronation of 
borough, 35 8. 0 
Lo 
bounds, or limi:s of a country, or picce of land, 


tine veſſels, or organs V 


BOX. 


the inner part of any 


or compaſſion, 


Figuratively, 
Tenderneſs, pity, 


= or arched at the top; the | 
p ſo called from its being 1n the bow of a 
p, and then pron. Boer. 

To BO WER, v. A. to make a bower; to 
ie in a bower, Figuratively, to incloſe. 


incloſed like a bower. 3 
BOWL, S. [pron. 3%] [Brit.] a drinking 
ul, rather wide than deep, diſtinguiſhed 
x tea-cup by its greater dimenſions, and 
m 2 drinking cup, becauſe that is rather 
than wide; the hollow, roundiſh part 
ay thing which can hold liquor. A baſon, 
fountain, or ciſtern, 

OWL, [the ow pron, as in coz] S. [Fr.] 
und or ſpherical piece of wood, which may 
lled 2long the ground. | 

® BOWL, V. A. to roll a bowl along 
wound; to roll a bowl at any mark, In 
ts, to knock dawn with a bowl. 
O'WLDER-STONES, S. lumps or frag- 
ts of fone or marble, broke trom clifts, 
nded dy the action of water, 

BOW-LEGGED, [-V gg] Adj. having 
ket legs, or ſuch as reſemble a bow, when 


IOWLER, [the ere pr. as in 24] S. he that 
Fa bowl; ene that plays with, or atbowls. 
IO'WLING-GREEN, S. a piece of ground 
un with graſs of a true level or hori- 
| ſurface, kept cloſe cut, and frequently 
ed, for playing at bowls, 
WINE, [55-line] S. a rope faſtened to 
middle part of the outſide of a fail. 
1 [5*-man] S. one who ſhoots 
* 


WW-SHOT, (47-focr] S. the diſtance to 
2 can fly V han ſhot from a bow. 
iN , or BOLTSPRIT, [ 67-ſprit 
| kin? cf maſt at the prow of ebe 
wy ſopeways on the head of the main 
Þ faſtened by the foreſtay and to the 
en; of the foremaſt, ſerving to carry the 
2 2nd ſprit-top-ſail and jackſtaff, Its 
0 Would de two-thirds of the mainmaſt, 
— equa] to the mizen. 
"hx tors [63-ftring] the ſtring by 
2 YER, [3-yer] S. one who ſhoots with 
\ * a perſon who makes bows. 
* . [Sax,] its leaves are pinnated and 
* has male and female flowers on 
G plant, the former having a three- 
d the ſemale a four-leaved, concave 


nt | 73x Linnæus ranges it in the fourth 
10 5 =” clais, from its having male 
; * 4 in the ſame plant, and the 
in „Wers Naving four ſtamina, There are 


uy ® 6 wood is yellowiſh, hard, ſo- 
car | 
x, Sa. „ and takes a good pe 


& 20 WIR, 8˖. [ er]! an arbour, or 
p formed of the branches of green trees, 
anchor of a 


50 WRV, Adj. full of bowers 3 ſhady | ſtage, 


| 


* 


B R A 


other ſubſtance, to hold any thing; diſtinguiſhed 
from a cheſt, as the leſs is from the greater 3 
the caſe of a mariner's or ſea compaſs; the 
inner caſe of a watch; a cheſt in which 
money is put: hence a Chriffmas-box, which 
ſignifies both the cheſt into which the money 
is put, and the money then collected. The 
firſt ſtory of ſeats in a play-houſe, formed into 
ſmall ſquare rooms, and built either on the 
or round the extremities of the pit. 
BOX, S. [Brit.] a blow on the face with 
the hand, 

To BOX, V. A. to fight with the fiſts ; to 
ſtrike on the head cr face with the hand. 

BOXEN, Adj. made of box. Applied ts 


colour, of a box colour. To 
BO'XER, S. one who is ſkilled in fighting 


with the fiſt ; one who fights with his fiſt, 


BO'XFORD, a town in Suffolk, whoſe 
fairs are kept Eaſter Monday, and St. Tho- 
mas's day Dec. 21, for toys. 4 

BO'X' TED, a village in Suffolk, five miles 
N. E. of Clare, with one fair, on What- 
Tueſday, for cattle, 

BOY, S. [the etymalogy uncertain] a name 
applied to perſons of the male ſex till they are 
fifteen years old, Uſed figuratively for a per- 
ſon who wants the ſedateneſs and diſcretion of 
manhood and is then a term of reproach. 

BO'YHOOD, S. the ſtate wherein a per- 
ſon is ſtiled a boy, extending from infancy to 
youth, or till a perſon is ; ſteen years old. 

BOY'YISH, Adj. like a boy with reſpect to 
unexperience, want of ſedateneſs, or diſcre- 
tion; childiſh, trifling. puerile. 

BO'YISHLY, Adv. in achildiſh, wanton, 
trifling manner, 

BO'YISHNESS, S. that quality which is 
predominant in boys; want of thought, ſedate- 
neſs, or diſcretion ; childifhneſs ; trifling, 

BRA'BBLE, S. [Belg.] a quarrel; a cla- 
morous noiſy conteſt, 

To BRA'BBLE, V. N. to conteſt a thing 
with great clamour; to quarzel, to clamour. 

BR A'BBLER, S. a clamorous, quarreNome, 
turbulent, or noiſy fellow. 

To BRACE, V, A. [Fr.] to tie, or wind 
bandages tight round a thing. To ftrain or 
ſtretch, To brace the yard, in Sea Language, 
is to bring the yard to either fide, ſo as to 
make it ſtand ſquare or even acroſs the ſhip. 

BRACE, S. a bandage; that which keeps 
the parts of a thing cloſe together ; that which 
is uſed to keep a thing ſtretched. In Print- 
ing, a crooked line, denoting that the mem- 
bers of a ſentence ought to be joined together, 


but rot taken ſeparately, marked thus and 


uſed by poetical writers at the end of a triplet, 
or three lines which rchime to each other. In 


Architecture, a piece of timber formed with 
bevel joints, and uſed to keep a builting Keady, 
In Sea Affairs, ropes faſtened to the yard-arms 


_ lih. | of a ſhip, and uſed to ſquare the yards, and 
dale made of Mod, or bring them to any poſttion, Applied to a 


ST 3 Coach 


— 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BRA 


Coach, the thick thongs of leather on which 


the body hangs. 


BRACE, S. [never uſed with an « at the 
end for the plural, and is a collective noun, 
which ſeems to have only the ſingular] in 
Hunting, two, or a pair; perhaps ſo called 
from their being tied together, * 

BRA CED, Adj. in Heraldry, the inter- 


mingling chevrons at the baſe of an eſcutcheon. 


BRA CELET, S. [Fr.] an ornament worn 
round the wriſt; a piece of defenſive armour 
for the arm. 5 | 

BRA'CER, S. that which braces, or keeps 
a thing tight. In Surgery, a bandage. * 

BRACHIAL, [br4kia/] Adj. [Lat.] that 
which belongs to, or is ſituated in, the 


arm. 

BRA CHMANs, a ſect of Indian philo- 
ſophers, known to the ancient Greeks by the 
name of Gymnaſophiſts. The ancient Brach- 
mans lived upon herbs and pulſe, and ab- 
ſtained from every thing that had life in it. 
They lived in ſolitude, without matrimony, 
and without property, earneſtly wiſhing for 
death, and confidered life only as a burden. 


The modern Brachmans are one of the caſts 


or tribes of the Banians ; they are their prieſts, 
and perform their office of praying and read- 
ing the law, with ſeveral mimical geſtures, 
and à kind of quavering voice. They believe, 
that in the beginning nothing but God and 
water exiſted ; and that the Supreme Being, 


gefirous to create the world, eauſed the leaf of 


a tree, in the ſhape of a child playing with its 
great'toe in its mouth, to float on the water, 
From its navel there iſſued out a flower, 


. whence Brama drew his original, who was 


entruſted by God with the creation of the 
world, and preſides over it with an abſolute 
ſway. They make no diſtinction between the 
ſouls of men and brutes; but ſay, the dignity 
of the human foul conſiſts in being placed in a 
better body, and having more room to diſplay 
its faculties. They allow of rewards and pu- 
niſhments hereafter; and have fo great a ve- 
neration for cows, that they look upon them- 
ſelves as bleſſed, if they can but die with the 
tail of one of them in their hand. They are 
ſkilful Arithmeticians, and calculate, with 
treat exactneſs, the eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon. They are remarkable for their reli- 


| Lious auſterities; one of them has been 1:nown 


to make a vow to wear about his neck a heavy 
collar of iron for a conſiderable time; ano- 
ther, to chain himſelf by the foot to a trec, 
with a firm refolution to die in that place 
and another, to walk in wooden ſhoes ſtuck 
full of nails on the infide. Their divine wor- 
ſhip conſiſts chiefly of proceſſions made in 
honour of their deities. They have a college 
at Banara, a city fitnaied on the Ganges, 
BRA'CHNELL, a tun in Ecrkfhire: 
Its fairs are kept April 25, for cows, ſheep, 
Ec. Auguſt 22, for horſes, cows, and hogs ; 
and October 1, for ſheep and other caltle, 


BRA 


BRACHY'GRAPHY | 
[Qr.] the art of thort hand, Prob 9] 
characters in a ſhorter time and — 
chan by the letters of the common alphat 
BRA'CKET, S. Ital.] pieces of wa 
carved or plain, fixed againk a wall, to ſupa 
ſomething, : 37a N 
BRA CKISH, Adj, [Belg.] that which 
ſomewhat ſalt ; of the taſte of ſea-water, 
BRA'CKISHNESS, S. the diſagreed 
ſaltneſs which is found on taſting ſea-way 
BRA'CKLEY, a town of Northampy 
ſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, and f 
fairs, on Wedneſday after February 25, 
horſes, cows, and ſheep ; and the zd Satun 
in April, for harſes, cows, and hogs; 
Wedneſday after June 22, for horſe: 
eows z3 on. Wedneſday before October 10, 
horſes, cows, and hiring of ſervants; 
December 11, for horſes, cows, and the 
It is ſeated on a branch of the river Oy 
and is a corporation, containing two church 
It had formerly a college, now turned} 
a free-ſchool, and ſends two members to 
lament, It is 18 miles S. W. of North 1 
ton, and 623 N. W. of London. 
AD, S. [Sax.] when added to 
names of places, ſignifies their broadnd 
thus Bradferd ſignifies a broad ford. 
BRAD, S. a kind of nails uſed in build 
without a ſhoulder over their ſhank, « 
ſpreading head like other nails, pretty d 
towards the upper end, that the top may 
driven into, and buried in the boat 
faſten, Foiners-brads are for hard wank 
batten-brads for ſoft, and billet or quarter-b 
are thoſe which are uſed when a floor i 
in haſte z or to ſhallow joiſts inclined to 
BRA'DFIELD, 3 town in Eſſex, wil 
market on Thurſdays, and one fair on | 
22, for toys. It is 16 miles N. of Cha 
ford, and 47 N. E.of London. 
BRA DFPIELD, a village in the 
Riding of Yorkſhire, and in the wape 
of Strasforth, with two fairs, on June 
and December q, chiefly for hogs. 
BRA'DFORD, a town in Wiltilure, » 
market on Mondays, and one fair, on Tr 
Monday, for cattle and millenem f 
It is ſeated on the river Avon, on the ce 
of a hill, 11 miles W. of the Derne, 
1021 W. of London. 
BRA DFORT H, a town in the Web. 
ing of Yorkſhire, with a market on „ 
days, and three fairs, on March 14, 7 
and June 28, 29, zo, for horned ca 
houthold furniture; 2nd on N 
22, very large for hogs... It 1s * j 
branch of the riyer Are, 36 miles 8. 
York, and 201 N. N. W. of London. 
BRA DINO, a town in Harb 
fairs are held May 12, and October — 
BRA DNINCH, a tcun of = 
which formerly had a market cn © 


but no fairs, and was 4 conſiderable 


BRA 


pened, which burnt it to 
und. 2 12 miles N. of Exeter, and 
þ Fr by N. of London. 

1 A DWELL, a _ Eſſex, whoſe 
1 une 24, lor . 

n a v. N. [ Belg. ] to diſplay an 
| ich great pomp and vanity zto boaſt, 
antage with great pomp . 

8. a us or proud diſplay of 
BRAG, S. a pompo ö 
ir advantage a perſon poſſeſſes, Figurative- 
„ the thing itſelf which cauſes pride or 
> glory, Prov. Brag : a good dog, 
\ that be hath loft bis tail. = Brag s a good 
if be be well ſet on, but be dare not bite. 
AGGADO'CHIO, S. a perſon who 
inly ſets forth his own good qualities, or 
un them more than they deſerve. | 
BRA'GGART, S. [Teut,] a perſon who 
wade of his own abilities too much. ö 
BRA'GGART, Adj. proud, conceited, vain. 
MA COER, S. one who diſplays his pre- 
wed abilities in all the pomp of vain and 
fintatious language. ; 
BRA'GLESS, Adj. without a boaſt ; with» 
ut being boaſted of. 
To BRAID, v. A. [Sax.] to weave toge- 
der; to plait, 
BRAID, S. a lock of hair, or any thing 
alleted by weaving or plaiting; a ſmall nar- 
row kind of lace, uſed for ornamenting wo- 
mens ſhoes, bed-curtains, &c. 
BRAILES, a town in Warwickſhire, whoſe 
fair is kept Eaſter-Tueſday, for horſes, cows, 
md fbeep. 
BRAILS, S. ſmall ropes uſed in furling the 
ſas acroſs, To bale up the brails, or brail up 
he ful, implies that the ſail is to be haled up, 
ger to be furled, or bound cloſe to the yard. 
BRAIN, S. [Sax.] in Anatomy, the large, 
k, whitiſh ſubſtance, filling the inſide of 
ſhe cranium or ſkull 3 wherein ail the organs 
ut ſenſe terminate, and wherein the ſoul is 
laitoreſide, It is divided into the cerebrum, 
Eedllum. medulla oblongata, or medulla 
ble. The brain is much larger in men 
tan in any other animals, and is generally 
pert in ſuch other animals as ſhew the 
fret degree of ſogacity, ſuch as monkies, &c. 
* TOBRAIY, V. A. to gaſh the brains out; 
to kill by daſhing the brains our, 

SRAINLESS, Adj. without brains. Figu- 
ravely, hilly, fooliſh, thoughtleſs. 

Na N. PAN, S. the ſkull, ſo called from 

Wemtuning the brains. 

—— = N in the brain. 
„ £1UUy, thoughtleſs, fooliſh, mad. 

Mane [REE, a 3 in ie, with 
me on Wedneſdays, f 
ly 8, and October 


fore 1 f 


= £* 


2, tor cattle, butter, 


_ Lore for three days. It is a 
as * cated on a hill, and has a good 


corn and proviſions, 


church " R 
Buch, an Anabaptiſt 
Ne- P and a 


— and is 40 miles N. . of London. 
y wm . Jo uncertain 
A branbles, or thorns, 


It has one 


/ 


[WA 


BRAKE, S. [Sax.] a worden mallet, uſcd 
in beating or dreſſing hemp; the handle of a 
ſhip's pump; a baker's kneading traygh; a 
ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes. ; 

BRA'KY, Adj. abounding 
thickets of thorns, "© 

BRA'MBER, a town of Suſſex, formerly of 
ſome account, but has neither market nor 
fair ; however, it ſends two members to par- 
liament. It is 19 miles S. of Weſt-Grin- 
ſtead, and 49 S. S. W, of London. 

BRA'MBLE, S. a wild prickly ſirub; a 
blackberry, dewſberry, and raſberry buſi. 

BRA'MPTON, a town of Cumberland, 
with a market on Tucſdays, and two fairs, 
on the ſecond Wedneſday after Whit- ſundayʒ 
and the laſt Wedneſday in Auguſt, for horſes 
and horned cattle, It is ſeated. on the riyer 
Itſhin, not far from the Picts wall. It is at 
preſent but a ſmall place; and near it, on 
the top of a high hill, is a fortified trench, 
called the mote. It is eight miles N. E. of 
Carliſle, and 311 N. N. W. of London. 

BRA'MPTON, a village in Herefordſhire, 
one mile S. of Roſs, with a fair on June 22, 
for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, and Wool. 

BRAN, S. [Brit.] the buſk of corn, 
ſeparated after grinding from the flour, 

BRANCH, S. [Fr.] in Botany, the army 
or part of a tree which ſprouts from the 
trunk. Figuratively, any detached part from 
a whole, A ſection or ſubdiviſion, applied 
to writings. Any part which is joined to 
another, like a branch to a free, A part of 
a pedigree or family, In Hunting, the ant- 
lers or ſhoots cf a ftag's horns. 

To BRANCH, V, A. to divide into ſepa- 
rate diviſions like branches. Figuratively, to 
adorn with needlework, repreſenting branches. 
Uſed neuterly, to ſhoot into branches; to 
ſeparate, or divide a ſubje@ into ſeveral parts, 
uſed with the particle aut. To ſpeak largely; 


- 


in brakes; or 


to expatiate, To have horns ſhooting out 


into antlers, 

BRA'NCHLESS, Adj. without branches, 
Without honour, alluding to the branches of 
a pedigree, 

BRA'NCHY, Adj., full of branches; 
ſpreading. 

BRAND, S. [Sax.] a ſtick lighted, or fit 
to be ſet on fire at one end. Figuratively, # 
thunderbolt. A mark made on the fleth of a 
criminal] by a burning iron; anciently a ſword, 
from Hrandur, Run. a ſharp ſword, ; 

To BRAND, V. A. [Belg.] to mark with 


and two fairs, on#reproach as infamous; to ſti 


eiymglogy] a | 


a brand, or burning iron. Figuratively, to 
gmatize. 
BRANDENBURG, THE MARCHE OF, 
a large country of Germany, bounded on the 
N. by Pomerania and Mechlenburg, on the 
E. by Poland, on the S. by Sileſia, Luſace, 


Quakers meet- Upper Saxony, and Madgeburg, and on the 


W. by the territory of Lunenburg. It is 
divided into five principal parts, namely, the 
Old Marche, Pregnitz, the Middle Marche, 

Uker- 


BRA BRA 


Plkermarak, and the New Marche. Berlin 2 was forced upon it by 
& the capital town; and the principal rivers|and the kings of Portügal ka. b 
are the Elbe, the Havel,” -the Sprey, the maſters of it ever ſince. Some tim: of 
Vecker, the Oder, and the Warte; the court revolt of the United Provinces from the 
is Calvinift, but the greateſt part of the inha-| of Spain, the Dutch drove away the $$ 
bitants are Lutherans ; however, the Papiſts|to whom it then belonged; but the! 
are here tolerated, We muſt not confound | gueze, in their turn, obliped the Dag 
the electorate of Brandenburg with the coun- leave it in 1655, The air of this « 
tries ſubzect to the Hector of Brandenburg, though within the torrid zone, is prey 

| which comprehends, beſides the Marche, the perate and wholeſome ;| inſomnch tha 
Farther Pomerania, the dutchies of Madge- ple live there a long while. The watch 
burg and Cleves, the principalities of Hal- general are very good, and the foil ferti 
berftadt and Minden, the counties of Marek, excellent: there comes more ſuger from th 
Ravenſburg, Lingen, Mœers, and Teckling- than all other parts of the world: i 
burg, and lately Sileſia, and Weſt-Frieſſand. this, it produces tobacco, Indian comm. lc 

To BRANDISH, V. A. from brand] to] forts of fruits, and medicinal ang. g 
wave, ſhake, or flouriſh a weapon. Fignra-| wood brought ſrom Braſil, and hence 4 
tively, to make a parade, or flouriſh with, led, is of very great uſe in dying red; 
- BRA'NDON, a town of Suffolk, which | within the country, there is gold, and ſox 
Had a market on Thurſdays, now diſconti- | ſorts of precious Rones z likewiſe the af 
nued; but it has three fairs, on February 14, | carried over from Europe, increaſe predigt 
tor cattle and toys, on June 11, and Nov. inſc much that there is no want of provi 
11, for toys. It is ſeated upon the little The Portugueze chieflyinhabit the (ea 
river Ouſe, over which it has a bridge and | for they have not penetrated far into thecon 
» ferry at a mile's diſlance; whence it is The inland parts are full of people of & 
divided into Brandon and Prandon-Ferry, | rent languages; but they all agree ia vent 
which laſt has the moſt buſineſs, becanſe| no ſort of cloaths. They are of a «<q 
commodities are brought thither from the| colour, with long-coarſe black hair dn f 
ale of Ely. It is 12 miles N. of Bury, and | heads, but without any on the other pats 
»8EN. E. of London. | their bodies, like the reſt of the Ameri 

BRA'NDY, S. [Fr.] in Diſtillation, a They are ſtrong, lively, and gay; and, a 
proof ſpirit, obtained from real wines, or fer- are ſubſect to few diſcaſes, they live a 


mented juices of grapes, time, They love to adorn themſelves u 
BRATIGLE, S. ſquabble; wrangle, feathers, and they are very fend of fea 
To BRA'NGLE, V. N. to wrangle; to|at which they dance and ſkip abaut inn 

ſquabble. rately. They have no temples, nor any 
BRANK, S. buckwheat, ſign of religion; and they make no mal 


BRA'NNY, Adj, like bran, having the|of ſcruple to marry their neareſt rela 
appearance of bran, - * © | Some pretend that they are canibals, 2 
BRA'NS-BURTON, a town in Yorkſhire, | thoſe that they have taken in war; buth 
whoſe fair is kept May 14, for horſes, ſheep, is a fable. I hey have huts made 1 
and cows, branches of trees, and covered will fd 
BRASIL, or BRAZIL, S. [pron. brave] | tree leaves. Their ſurniture conſiſts chic 
e heavy, dry, and very hard wood, ſo called their hammocks, and diſhes, or cups, 
hecarſe it is ſuppoted to have come originally | of calibaſhes, painted without of a N 
from Prazil in S. America, That of Fernam- | lour, and black within; their knives FB 
vuco is the beſt, The tree grows commonly | of a ſert of ſtone and iplit canes; z0d 
in dry and barren places, among rocks; be- have likewiſe baſkets of different re 
comes very thick 4nd tall; the branches are{made of palm-tree leaves. Their 2 — 
jong and large, the leaves ſraall, of a fine fenly bows, arrows, and wooden cluds. * 
bright green, reſembling thoſe of box, but they travel, they faſten their rr f 
omcwhat longer. tween two trees, and Neep all night * 
BRASIL, a large country of S. America, The Portugueze divide Braſil wi 
with the title of a principality, which is! governments or cap itanaries; ny 
«ven to the preſumptive heir of the crown | belong to the King of Portugal, — 
of Portugal. Ihe moſt Eaftern pert of S. to great men, who have peopled t 1 
America is comprehended under this name, | own expence. They are all N on " 
and lies between the equi noctial line and tro-} who e w at St. Salvadore, he ©?! 
ic of Capricorn, being about 1560 miles in tne whole country. 75 
3 and roco in breadth ; bes me»ſoring | BRASS, S. [Sax.] a on wp 
along the coaft, it je near 2000 miles long, tal made of copper, melted * ated 
and is bordered wit mountains that open from | minaris. The calamine 15 fir bn " 
> x 3 ANNIE der, then mixed aun e 
time to time, and form good hatbours, where ground to poder, tune is © 
veſſels may lie in ſafety, It was diſcovered i duſt, and to 70 lb. of this gr we 126 
by chance in 2500; fer Alvarez Cabral, à five of copper, which being Ps? 
. F. ; % 3 1 


* 


BRA 


ind is converted into braſs. Brais | 
figuratively for impudence. 


Usrzb, a town in Kent, whoſe fairs 


ks, and all forts ot commodities. 
Far, S. [Sa.] a child, uſed to ex- 
contempt. Figuratively, products or effects. 


ity defiance, or challenge. : 
wn Adj. not daunted or terrified with 
ves or difficulties ; ready to attempt any 
erous entcrprize 3 grand, or noble. Some- 
applied in an indeterminate manner, to 
; good or great in the poſitive degree. 
RAVE, S. Fr. a perſon who is daring 
ad the rules of diſcretion 3 or bold to 
6. A bold defiance or challenge. 
0 BRAVE, V. A. do undertake a thing, 
ithitandigg the dangers with which it is 
ned; to defy conteraptuoully ; to provoke 
won to reſentment z to bid defiance to; 
ied, in this laſt ſenſe, to inanimate things 
| great beauty. 
IRA'VELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to be ternficd by difficulties, or daunted 
dangers ; intrepidly; courageoully, 
IRAVERY, S. the performance of any 
t 2nd noble actions, notwithſtanding the 
pers which attend them; a diſpoſition of 
u, which enables a perſon to accompliſh] 
&ligns, notwithſtanding any obftacles or 
deulties which oppoſe it. Applied to the 
arance of things, finery, ſplendour, Falſe 
we; bouſtiog; or boldneſs. 
BRAVO, S. [Ital.] a man who murders 
Lahn te: another for hire. 
PRAU'GHING, a town in Hertfordſhire, 
k lair 1s kept Whit-monday, for toys. 
lo BRAWL, V. N. Fr.] to quarrel about 
ama nyily manner; to report in a loud 
ner; to matte a noiſe 3 beautifully applied 
umme things. f 
Tl 3, a noiſy quarrel ; ſcurrility, 
na WLER, S, one who is quarrelſome 
el op _ time; a word of reproach, 
* „S. ſot uncertain etymology} the 
* muſcular parts of the body ; the arm, 
mch, Vigour, or ſtrength. The fleſh 
_—_ louſed or pickled; a boar. 

NAVI, Adi. ſtrong, robuſt; ſinewy, 


® BRAY, v. A. [Sax.] to beat into 
er Powter in a mortar by means of a 


To 

RAY, V.N Fr.] to make a noiſe 
oh, , figuratively, to make a diſa- 
* * Mite like that of braſs, 


5 8. the noiſe of braſs; a terrible 


+ 11 or 12 hours, the copper imbibes|guratively, 
Lone third of the weight of the cala-|p 


2A'SSY, Adj. partaking of braſs; hard p 


) 9 ' * 
to be enured or hardened in im- 

udence. 

BRA'ZEN, Adj. made of braſs, Figu- 

ratively, cauſed by brazen inftruments, Im- 

udent. | | y 


impudence ; to behave without concern; to 


ept May 23, and Aſcenſion- day, for horſes, bully, Uſed with the word out. © He wauld 


© brazen it out as if he had done nothing. 


 Arbuth. © 


BRA'ZEN-FACE, S. a perſon who has no 


T* Span.] a proud boaſt ; | ſenſe of ſhame; an impudent fellow. 
AVADO, 5. (Span. ] a Þ '| BRA'ZEN-FACED, Adj. void of ſhame, 


impudent. 5 | 
BRA'ZENNESS, S. appearing like braſs, 
Figuratively, undaunted impudence. a 
BRA ZIER, S. one who makes or ſells 
braſs ware. ü win 
BRA'ZING, S. the act of ſoldering or 
joining two pieces of iron together, Sometimes 
the word is applied to the joining. pieces of 
iron together by beating them red-hot upon 
one another; but this is more properly called 
welding. 
BREACH, S. [Fr.] the dividing or de- 
ſtroying the union between the parts of a 
thing, before joined together. In Fortifica- 
tion, a hole or gap made in any part of the 
works of a town, either by cannon or mines. 
Figuratively, a defect; the acting contrary to 
any law ; the violating any obligation; quan- 
rel 3 diſcord z want of unity. . 
{ BREAD, [bred] S. [ Sax. ] a baked 
of dough formed from the flour of fame grain, 
and a conſtant part of food. Figuratively, 
every kind of food neceſſary for the ſupport af 
life, To eat a perſon's bread, ia ſametimes uſer 


to imply, that he has been admitted to the 
moit intimate friendſhip, and ſupported by bis 


bounty. N 
BRE AD-CORN, S. a corn or grain of 
which bread is made. ä i 
BRE'AD-ROOM, S. ſa fea term 
2 place in a fhip's ftern, to keep bread, 


biſcuit. 


ſure of a plain ſuperficies from fide to fide. 
In Commerce, the meaſure of any cloth, or 
other manufacture, between the two ſelvedges, 
or lifts, Within an hair breadth, denores 
extreme nearneſs, applied to ſituation; and a 
very narrow eſcape, applied to danger. 

| To BREAK, V. A. [Sarx.] ta ſeparate the 
parts of a thing by force; to burſt by violence, 


4 — great muſcles and ſtrength, | Uſed with the word down, to deftroy. or de- 


moliſh. To pierce or penetrate, applied to 
light. A dim winking lamp which feebly 
brabe— the gloomy vapours.” To diminiſh or 
weaken. © Have not fome of his vices weak - 
encd his. body, and broke his health? Tillorſ, 
In Horſemanſhip, to tame or render manage - 
able. ** To break the ſtubborn colt.“ Dry. 
Applied figuratively to the human ſpecies. 
% To c our fierce barbarians into men.“ 


Aadiſ. To render a perſon unable to carry 
| on 


To BRA'ZEN, v. N. to deny with great 


BREADTH, Lbredtb] S. PSax.] the mea«. 


— 2 A — — — — ä — 
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on trade; to make a bankrupt. Im 

fiſkes the rich, breaks the merchint.” South, 
To wound ſo as to make the blood q_ 
* She'll ſooner e, your head.” Dryd. 
Applied to promiſes, s, or duty, to act 
counter to, to violate, to diſregard, © I never 
more will break an oath. Shak; % To break 
the pious laws of nature.“ m_ To inter- 
cept, prevent, or hinder the effect of. © To 
break his dreadful fall.” Dryd. To interrupt. 
« His voice broke with ſighs. Spe#. No. 164. 
To ſeparate, joined to company, © They were 
forced to break compary.” Atter. Uſed with 
, to diſſolve ; Heute to ſtop, hinder, or 
prevent. To break off ſa noble a relation.“ 
Collier. To break off all its commerce with 
the tongue.” Addiſ. With of; to maſter or 
lay aſide an ill habit.“ The French were not 
quite broken of it.” Grew, Uſed with mind, 
to diſcover our ſentiments. -** Fearful how 
to break my mind.” Dryd. Uſed with Lack, 


to ſtrain or put the back-bone out of joint. | food 


In Huſbandry, to plow, “ "The huſbandman 
muſt firſt break the land,” Davies, To diſ- 
band, applied to an army. © Solyman, re- 
turning to Conſtantinople, broke up his army. 
Knolls. Uſed with wind, to diſcharge wind 
included in the inteſtines. To break on the 
«vbeel, is to break the bones of a criminal 
faſtened on a wheel, 

To BREAK, V. N. to burſt, « Whiſpers 
the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break.” 
Shak. To open, ſo as to diſcharge matter, 
applied to a tumor, To diſpel darkneſs, to 
dawn, applied to the firſt appearance of light 
in the morning. © As ſoon as the day breaks,” 
Spect. No. 465. To decay in health and 
ſtrength. © See how the day begins to break.” 
*S7wift.. To. burſt, to pronounce, or utter, 
uſed with from, and the words /ips, mouth, os 
breaſt, “ Whilſt from his breaſt the dread- 
ful accents breke.” Dryd. To force a paſſage, 
uſed with the particles through, into, and forth. 
« To break through with his whole body of 
horſe.” Clarend. “They came into Judah, 
and brake into it. Chron, xxi. 17, To inter- 
vene, without notice or regard to the ceremo- 
nies of polize behaviour, © With a magiſte- 


rral air breaks in upon converſation.” Addi, 
. Diſcarded or deprived of an employ. © When 


I ſee a great officer broke,” Swift. Joined with 
looſe, to diſengage from any obſtacle, tye, or 
other confinement or reſtraint. Break looſe 
from all our engagements.” Tille!f. To debit 
from an undertaking; to quit a habit; to de- 


- Gt ſuddenly, with the particle off, © Do not 


cremptorily break off in any buſineſs.” Bacon. 
When uſed with F and from, to ſeparate from 


- with ſome effort or vio « ©] muſt fron 
this enchanting queen break . Shak, To 
- burſt through, and diſcover itſelf, notwith- 


ſtanding any impediment. _ “ There being ſo 
many ways by which a ſmothered truth is apt 
to blaze and break out.” South, To rage, or 
ppear, applied to a diſtemper. A violent 


| 


fever broke out iti the lace," { 
In all the various n | 
idea of ſeparation, or the A ob 
force, is always included. p 
| BREAK, 8. applied to the $r# . 
of light in the morning, when the w 
light break the gloom of darkneſs, it ws 
the dawn. A pauſe or interrepticn, 5 
to a diſcourſe, In Printing, or Wat 4 
line drawn between words, to denote ho, 
ſenſe is ſuſpended; and that the reate 1 
make a pauſe at that place. 
BREAKER, S. he who fotces + U 
aſunder ; he who divides a thing by for 
a wave broken by rocks or ſand banks, 
To BREAKFAST, [breclfof] V. 
eat after having faſted ſome time; nia 
the firſt meal a perſon makes in the da, 
BRE'AKFAST, S. that which a w 
eats at his firſt meal in the day; In a pre 
ſenſe, any thing to eat after a long wa 


BRE'AK-NECK, S. pronounced bn 
neck] a precipice or fall, whence aj 
ſon would break his neck. 

BREAM, S. [Fr.] in Natural Hil 
a large fiſh, delighting in rivers er pa 
very broad, with a forked tail, and ſeals 
a golden colour, ſet with great elegance 

BREAST, S. [pronounced and fond 
wrote breft] [ Sax. | in Anatomy, one of 
three venters in an animal body, which 
tains the heart and lungs, Breaſts are tf 
minences ſituated in the anterior, and ton 
the lateral parts of the thorax, In deat 
word is applied to that part which en 
from the neck to the fote-legs, F gurt 
the heart; boſom; conſcience; or foul, vi 
was, by the ancients, ſuppoſed to telide u 


art, 
r To BREAST, V. A. to oppoſe vid 
breaſt; to meet; to ſtruggle againſt, 
BRE AST-BONE, in Anatomy, the 
of the breaſt called the ſternum. 
BRE“ AST-HI OH, Adj. as high — 
breaſts. | ; 
BRE'AST-HOOKS, S. among Si 
penters, the compaſſing timbers beſer, 
help to ſtrengthen the ſtem, and all che! 
part of a ſhip. 
BRE'AST-KNOT, S. a bunch & 3 
of ribbands worn by females on or nxt” 
breaſts. 
— — $, armour won 
way of defence on the 
BRE ASTwWORK, 8. works throw 
as high as the _ . the defendant 
fortified place, or fie ; 
BREATH, — 8. [Sax.] the — 
proceeds from t mouth, either id | 
of reſpiration. or inſpiration. — x 
life, © No man has more n * 
of breath.“ Dryd. Uſed with * a 
ver loſt breath from too great 2 0 


ceaſe from labour, or huny; * * 


RE 


A breeze of wind, or gentle currents 


+ 2 breath of wind flies o'er its 
. The ſame inſtant, uſed 
„% ou menace and court me in 4 
. | WA | 
Ys ABLE, Adj. that which 
le breathed; or that which 1s fit to be 


ied, eee 
REATHE, » V. N. to draw in and 
. the * at the mouth by che 
| of the Jungs. Figuratively, to hve, 
him breathe a private man in Athens,” 
To tale breath, to recover 2 damage 
ans of a reſpite 3- to reſt. He fol- 
the victory ſo hot upon the Scots, he 
4 them not to Seuthe. Spcu. Uſed 
in, to enter by the action ot breathing 
Ertion, © To whoſe foul mouth no 
ome air breathes in. Shak, Uſed ac- 
\ it implies to fill with, or diſcharge the 
of air, by the actions of inſpiration 
firation, Uſed with into, to act upon 
thing; to animite, ' © He breatbed 
$ the breath of life.” Decay of Piety. 
out of the mouth, with the par- 
wt, © Who breathed out nothing but 
et. No. 223. To make long- 
d by exerciſe, © The greyhounds are as 
ws breathed ſtags. Shak, To ſound by 
eath, applied to wind inſtruments. © To 
the flute,” Prior, To fend up in va- 
eating like the breath in froſty 
der, © His altar br:arbed ambroſial 
"Par. Le. To ſigh, or offer up, 
kt being heard. © I have toward hea- 
dd ſecret vow. Shak, In Sur- 
Nr by a lancet, * 'T'o breatbe a 


KEATHER, S. one who enjoys 
tne who is alive, He that cauſes! 
mates by his breath, alluding to God's 


ture expreſſes it, 

ATH, S. the action of fetch- 
bal, Figuratively, alive, A figh 
mn; fecret prayer conceived in the 
1M 29 uttered in words; an aſpira- 
Baring place, vents, or chigks, that 
led ur. 

RHLEss, [br#bleſs] Adi. out of 
4 Kare? able to breathe from fa- 
TY Figuratively, dead. The 
15 cerpſe with pious tears be- 


| de county of Angus, 15 miles 
„ccc, and 45 on the ſ. poi 
„cc, gad am 
Kabir 45 £ point 
Te 
ber. or BRE CON, a town of 
ly "Ups oo of Brecknockſhite. It 
A e Welch Aber-Honddey, and 
Anale Mlluence of the rivers Hond- 
2 y is an ancient place, as ap- 
; Man coins that have been 


ng int) man the breath of life, as the 


W ber. It is a large town, con- 


BRE 


taining three churches,. one of which is col- , 
legiate, and ſtands at the wett end. The” 


houſes are well built, and it formerly had 3 / 
wall, with. three gates, and a ſtately caſtle, * 


The aflizes are kept here, and it has a good ; 
trade in cloathing. The markets are on Wed- 


neſdays and Saturdays, and are well ſupplied with * 
com, cattle, and provifions ; and it has four 
fairs, on May 4, July 5, Sept. 10, and Nov. 17, 


for leather, hops, cattle, and all forts of com- 
modities, It ſends one member to parliament, 
and is 34 miles N. W. by W. of Monmouth, 


34 S. E. by E. of Llanbeder, and 163 W. by 


N. of London. | 

BRE'CKNOCKSHIRE, a county of 8. 
Wales, 39 miles in length, and 27 in breadth, 
It is full of mountains, fome of which are 


exceeding high, particularly Monuchdenny- 


hill, not far from Brecknock, However, 
there are large fertile plains and valleys, which 
yield plenty of corn, and feed great- numbers 
of cattle, It has 55,934 houſes, 61 pariſhes, 
and four market-towns, and there were for- 
merly nine caſtles, It is bounded on the E. 
by the counties of Hereford and Monmouth, 
on the S. by Glamorganſhire, on the W. by 
Carmarthen and Cardigan ſhires, and on the 
N. by Radnorſhire. 

BREDE, S. [See Brarp] a border 
wrought with the needle in different colours: 
reſembling flowers, Cc. In a curious brede 
of needle- work. Addiſ. | "2 

BREDE, a village in Suſſex, five miles 
N. W. of Wignchelſka, with ene fair, 
on Eaſter-Tycſday, for cattle and pedlars 


ware. : 

BREECH, [britch] S. [Sax.] the back 
and lower part of the body, from whence the 
excrements are voided, Applied to a-piece-of 
cannon, the hinder part, or that part behind 
the touch-hole, ET 

BREE'CHES, [| brjtches] S. '[Sax, It has 
no ſingular] that part of a man's-dreſs which 
covers his thighs and breech. To «wear the 
breeches, is a phraſe implying, that a woman 
uſurps more authority over her huſband than 
becomes hex ſex, 

To BREED, V. A. [Sax.] to produce, 


bring forth, or generate ; to educate, nouriſh, 


or bring up. Sometimes uſed with the parti- 
cles to and wp to. Figuratively, to occaſion 
or cauſe. Applied to place, to give birth to. 
To cut, applied to the teeth. To keep ani- 
mals for procreating or multiplying their 
ſpecies, : 

To BREED, V. N. to be big with child; 
to be pregnant. To propagate; or increaſe 
by propagation. To raiſe or increaſe a breed. 

BREED, S. a ſpecies of animals; a caſt 
or kind. Offspring, applied to mankind, 
That which is produced at one hatching, 

BREE'DER, S. that which produces, or 
is the cauſe of. any thing. That which edu- 
cates, or brings up. A perſon whe is nat 
barren ; one wha railes 4 breed, 

0-7" ' BREEDING, 


S 
— — 5 


BRE 


BRE'EDING, 8. education, iaſtruction. 
Figuratively, gentee] and polite behaviour; 
the method taken in rearing a child. 

BREESE, S. [Sex.] 
a ſtinging fly, called the gad-fly. 

BREEZE, S. [Ital.] a gentle, cooling, plea- 
ſant breath of wind. In Navigation, a ſhift- 
ing wind blowing from the ſea and land alter- 
nately at certain hours, and ſenſible only near 
the coaſts. 
* . BREE'ZY, Adj. refreſhed by breezes, 

BRE'MEN, the duchy of a province of 
Oermany, in the province of Lower Saxony, 


lying between the rivers Weſer and the Elbe ; 
of which the former ſepatates it from the 
duchy of Oldenburg, and the other from that 
ef Holſtein. The &ir is cold; but the coua- 
try is fertile, and well peopled. It formerly 
belonged to the Swedes, but was afterwards 
ſold to the King of Great Britain, as Elector 
of Hanover, in 1716. In the winter it is 
ſubject to inundations, and particularly in 
1617, on Chriſtmas-day, ſeveral thouſand cattle 
weredrowned, beſides fveral hundreds of men; 
and the country was ſo covered with water, 
that it has coſt immenſe ſums to repair the 
dykes, Bremen is the capital town, - 
BRENT, Adj. burnt, | 
BRENT, a town in Devonſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May 
13, and October 10, for horned cattle, It is 
2 poſt town, 1984 miles W. by S. of London. 
 BRE'NTFORD, a town in Middleſex, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on 
May 17, 18, 19, and September 12, 13, 14, 
15, for horſes, cattle, and hogs. That part 
in which the church and * ſtands 
is called New-Brentford, It is a great tho- 
roughfare on the weſtern road, and is well 
Furniſhed with inns, - It is ſeven miles W. 
of London. 
BRE'NTWOOD, or BU'RNTWOOD, 
a town in Eſſex, with a market on Tueſ- 
days; and a fair on July 18, for horſes and 
Horned cattle, It ſtands on a rifing ground, 
in the road from London to Colcheſter, and 
has ſeveral good inns, It is 18 miles E. N. 
E. of London. 
BREST, S. in Architecture, the member 
of a column; named lixewiſe torus, or tore. 
BRE T, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a round flat 
Fth, of the turbot kind; called likewiſe hurt 
or brut. 
BRE “TON CAPE, an iſland ſo called, 
near the eaſtern continent of North America, 
between 45 and 58 degrees of latitude. It is 
ſeparated from Nova Scotia by a narrow 
ſtreight called Canſo, and is about 100 miles 
in length, and co in breadth. It is a barren 


* 


ſubject to fogs throughout the year, It is co- 
vered with ſnow in winter, and is exceſſive 
cold. It is of very ſmall importance to Eng- 
Jan, but of great conſequence to the French, 


. 


in Natural Hiſtory, 


„of war in the harbour, which were all 6 


_ eduntry, producing but little corn or graſs, and 


BRI 
ver St. Lav 


Canada ; and therefore it would abr 4 8 
them if in our hands iu the time of 
There is likewiſe an extellent 6 ery of 
— from which they reap great aa 
t was taken by the Engliſh in 1745, ane 

ed to the French in 2948, by the trexy of j 
la-Chapelle. It was again re-taken by 
Engliſh, on July 26, 1758, when all th 

riſon, conſiſting of 5606 men, were mag 

ſoners of war, while the loſs of the Engigh 
very inconſiderable. There were ele 


taken, ſunk, or deſtroyed; and it wa 
to England by the treaty of peace in 1564 
BREVE, S. in Muſic, a long not, 
merly pricked in the form of a ſquare w 
any tail, equivalent to two meaſures, mi 
lemibreves, or bars, and is now wrote t 
BRE'VET, S. among the French, da 
a grant of ſome favour, or donation fron 
king; not much unlike a warrant, & 
king's letters patent with us, 
BRE'VIARY, S. an abridgement of 
pendium. | 
BREVTER, S. [pron. bre-v] 1 
printing letter, the ſame as this book, 
_ BREVITY, S. [Lat.] applicd to wn 
the expreſſing a ſentiment in very few ut 
conciſeneſs; ſhortneſs. 
To BREW, V. A. \Belp.] to makt 
or ale, by mixing malt and hops with bv 
water, and fermenting it afterwards with} 
Figuratively, to make any drink by 
different ingredients; to contrive; ih 
Uſed neuterly, to perform the office 
brewer ; to make ale or beet. 
BRE'WER, S. one who makes tu 
quor, and ſells it. | 
BRE'W-HOUSE, S. a place « 
wherein beer or ale is made. 
BREWING, S. the proceſs or mel 
making ale or beer; the quantity df 
produced by brewing. 
BRE WIS, S. a piece of bread vail 
together, with meat. 
PRE WOOD, a town-of Stafforifhre 
a market on Tueſday, and one fait, 0 
tember 19, for horſes and cattle, It 153 
place, and the market is almoſt come | 
thing. The old nunnery is now 2 free. 
It is 131 miles N. W. of London. 
BRI'AR, S. See B12. 
BRIBE, S. a gift or reward given i 
fon to engage him to determine con 
merits of a cauſe; ſomething given to 
to ſtifle evidence; ſomething give? i 
tor, to engage him to vote for 2 partiet® 
didate. . 
BRIBERY, S. the act of . 
money to engage him to any — 


undertaking. Me 
"BRICK, 8. [Belg.] a fat, reddith, 
en moulds 6 


becauſe it commands the navigation of the ri- 


earth, formed in wood * 
Free, firſt ericd in tht uit, and b;et'0f 


BRI 
Gil of brick is alive oil 
Wee — afterwards, 
15 | regort. * . 
LOCK, V. A to lay or build with 
FI CK-BAT, 8. a piece or fragment of 


ck. . 
ck. DUS T, S. the duſt of bricks; or 
- of bricks made by rubbing them 


* unding them. 
10 —— Fa TTLE, a town in Buck- 
. hamfbire, whoſe fairs are held May 1, and 


lber 18, for horſes. Diſt. 43 m. from Lond. 
MICK-KILN, 8. a place wherein bricks 


- * 

NY CKLAYER, S. one whoſe buſineſs it 
to lay and cement bricks in a wall or build- 

Tylers and bricklayers were incorpo- 
od 10 Eliz, under the name of Maſter and 
ens of the ſociety of freemen of the myſ- 

and art of tylers and brick layers. 

BRICK-MAKER, S. one who makes 


jcks, 
BRIDAL, Adj, that which belongs to a 


eing. 

mib S. [Sax.] a name given to a wo- 
n the day of her marriage, and ſometimes 
r the wedding-day is over. 

BRIDE-BED, S. the bed on which a new- 
ed conple lie. 

BRIDE-CAKE, S. the cake with which 
neſts are entertained at a wedding. 
MIDEGROOM, S. a new married man. 
BIDEMEN, S. the male-attendants, as the 
ID3-MA1Ds are the female attendants, 
company at a wedding; the office of the 
ker to undreſs the bride on the wedding- 
Wt, and ſee her to bed. | 
MIDEWELL, S. a houſe of correction 
* Flect-ditch, London, built by Henry 
WL 3s 4 royal palace for the reception of 
* exyeror Charles V. Any place where 
Wan and ſtrumpets are obliged to beat 
mp, or kept to hard labour as a puniſh- 


IDFORD, or BI'RDFORD, or ART. 
Or, a eillage in Wiltſhire, one mile 8. 
« Saliſbury, with a fair cn Auguſt 12, for 
eo and horſes, ? 
RIDGE, S. Sar.] a building of ſtone or 
we conhiting of one or more arches, in- 
mal for the paſſage of men or carriaes 
Ame fide of a tiver to another. The 
mee is uſed figuratively for the upper 
n the noſe; and in muſical inſtruments 
iber of wocd, which ſtands upricht on 
ly of the inſtrument, and ſupports the 
2 Hanging. bridges are thoſe” which are 
e ther by poſts or pillats, being 
de Ay by. che two extremities. A 
et made faſt only at one end with 
* ly that the other may be lifted by 
ns . A fying-bridge is made o 
BAT, lexther boats, caſſcs cove 
Meng for ah, , „ Ec. covered 


allage of an army. Al duchy; and fends two members to 
U 2 K 


„ 


' bridge of boats is made of copper or wooden 
boats, faſtened with ſtakes or anchors, and 
cavercd with planks. Pzov. Let every man 
praiſe the bridge he goes over, i. e. f 


not 
ill of him who hath done you courteſy, or 
whom you have made uſe of to your benefit; 


or do commonly make uſe of. Bridges were 
made for <viſe men to *valk over, and fools to ride 
over, 

BRI'DGEND, a town of Glamorganſhi 
in S. Wales, with a market on Saturdays, 
two fairs, on November 17, and Holy-Thurſ- 
day, for cattle, ſheep, and hogs. It is ſeated 
on the river Ogmore, which divides it into 
two parts, but they are joined together by a - 
ftone-bridge, The market is conſiderable for 
corn, cattle, and proviſions. It is 1784 miles 
W. of London. 

BRI'DGE-TOWN, the capital of the 
iſland of Barbadoes, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and in America, It was firſt called St, Mi- 
chael, from the name of the pariſh- church, 
and is the fineſt and largeſt place in all theſe 
iſlands ; for it contains 1200 houſes, built of 
ſtone, with glazed windows, and many of them 
ſalhed. The ſtreets are broad, the houſes high, 
and the rents dear. The wharfs and keys are 
very neat and convenient, and the forts are fo 
ſtrong, that when they are well manned, and 
furniſhed with ammunition, it would be very 
difficult to take them. The church is as large 
as ſome cathedrals, and it has a very fine organ. 
On the E. fide of the town is the magazine 
of gun-powder, which is aways very well 
guarded, Lon. 61. o. W. lat. 13. o. N. 

BRI DGENORTH, a town in Shropſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and four nars þ 
on Thurſday before Shrove- tide, for horned 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, cheeſe, wick-yarn, linen, 
and woollen cloth; on June 30, for the ſame, 
and a large quantity of ſheeps wool z on Aug, 
2, for the ſame, and lambs wool; and on OR, 
29, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, falt, but- 
ter, and cheeſe, It is a corporation-town, go- 
verned by 24 aldermen, 48 comman=-cov 
and conſiſts of about 500 houſes. It is fea 
on the river Severn, which divides it into two, 
but it is joined together — handſome ſtone- 
bridge. I hey are called the Upper and the L. 
er Town. The ſtreets are broad and paved, and 
it has two pariſh-churches, It was formerly 
fortified with walls, and had a ſtately caſtle, 
ſeated on a roc, now in ruins. It ſends t 
members to parliament. It is 138 miles N. 
W. of London. ; | 

BRYDGEWATER, a town of Somerſet- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Thurſdays and 
Saturdays, and four” fairs, on the ſecond 
Thurſday in Lent, June 24, September 2r, 
and December 28, for cattle, and all ſorts © 
goods. It is ſeated on the river Parret, over 
which there is a ſtone- bridge, and near it ſhips 
of 100 tons burden may ride. It is a large, 
well frequented place, with the title of a 
parlia- 


ment, 
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proviſions. | It is 142 miles W. by S. of 


check; or reftrain; or keep within bounds. 
Uſed neuterly, to hold up the head in an af-- 


woran. e 
_ atown in the Eaſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, with 
+ Monday before Whitſantide, and October 21, 


always juſtices), and a_town-clerk ; and it 


language, ſhort, conciſe, oppoſed to diffuſive 


or private loſs, the money for which is col- 


BRI ER, 8. [Sax.] in Botany, a kind of 
e dial , 


"BRI. 


eee in ie Corea large inn or wil; and bing foi d 


and the market-is well ſupplied with corn and 


T1111 1 
- BRI'DLE,. S. [Sax.] the bit, headſtall, 
fillet, throat-band, reins, © and ' noſe-band, 
which are faſtened on a horſe's head to ma- 
nage and govern him. Figuratively, a re- 
ſtraint, curb, check. 5 

To BRI'DLE, V. A. [Sax.] to manage a 
horte by means of a bridle. Figuratively, to 


ſected manner, applied to the attitudes of a 
- BRIDLINGTON, or BURLINGTON, 


a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 


linen- cloth and toys. It is a ſea- port town, 
ated on a Creek near Flamborough- head, 
with a commodious key for ſhips, and is a 
place of good trade, It is 207 miles N. of 
London. - 4 
_ BRIDPORT, a town of Dorſetſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, on 
April 5, for bullocks, and ſheep; on Holy- 
Thurſday for cheeſe, bullocks, and ſheep; and 
on October 10, for pedlars ware, and cattle. 
It is ſeated. in a low dirty country, between 
two rivers, and it had, a harbour in former 
times, which is now choaked up with ſand. 
It is a corporation, governed by two bailiffs, 
a recorder, 16 aldermen, (four of whom are 


ſends two members to garliament, It has one 
church, and 400 houſes ;- it chiefly conſiſts of 
two ſtreets, which are broad, and moſtly paved. 
The market is remarkable for hemp ; and here 
is 4 large manufactory, the town's people being 
generally employed in ſpinning of twine, and 

making of ſail-cloth, and nets for all the 
large fiſheries, It is 1384 miles W. by S. of 

d a 


on. we 
BRIEF, [breef] S. [Fr.] appropriated to 


or yerboſe. | 

BRIEF, S. a ſhort and expreſſive account 
or deſcription. In Law, a writ whereby a per- 
ſon is ſummoned to anſwer to any action; an 
abridgement of a client's caſe, containing in a 
conciſe manner the proofs and objectione 
that may be made by the concrary party, to- 
gether with anſwers to them, wrote out for 
the inſtruction of counſel on a trial, In 
Canon Law, letters patent, generally read in 
churches, giving a licence for making a.col- 
lection all over the kingdom for any public 


lected by the churchwardens. 


BRIE FLY, Adv. in few words; conciſely. 


* 


. .BRIE'FNESS, S, the quality of expreſſing 
4 thing in few words; conciſeneſs ; ſhortneſs. 


for thirteen ſquadrons, or five or fix bit: 


on each fide for rowers, going both with{ 


| 


81 


that article. tf 1 
BRI ERV, Adj. full of bier, 
prickly plants. 7 8 

BRIGA DE, S. Fr.] in the Milite 
a part or divifion of an army, whether bat 
foot, under the command of a brigadier, 
brigade of an army, is a body of horſe d 


of foot; a brizade of a troop is a third 
it, when — 5 ag aden — | 
a ſixth, when it conſiſts of one hundred; i 
is, a troop is divided into three brigada ut 
caſe, and into fix in the latter, 
BRIGADVER-GENERAL, S. an d 
commanding a bri of horſe, or 
ranking next — major- — 
BRIGANDINE, 8. Fr.] à kind d 
cient defenſive armour, conſiſting of thi 
able plates, like ſcales ; a coat of mail, 
BRI'GANTINE, S. [Fr.] a ſmall, ly 
flat, open veſſel, with twelve or fifteen be 


and oars, fit for boarding, or giving chace, 
chiefly uſed by the Corſairs. 
BRIGG, a town in Lincolnſhire, wit 
good market on 'Thurſdays for cattle and 
viſions ;* and a fair, on Auguft 16, fort 
It is ſeated on the. river Ankam. Some 
it Glamford-Bridges, It is 153 miles N. 
K * 
BRIGHT, Adj. [Sax.] iining; ſplepd 
glittering with light. Figuratively, im 
clear; or that which introduces mort l 
into the mind. Noble, ſhining, illufno 
that which ſets a perſon in a conſpicuoup 
of view, applied to action. Applied to 
city, quick, penetrating. 
BRI'GHTHELMSTONE, a ſea· pen u 
of Suſſex, with a market on Thurſcays 
two fairs, on Holy-Thurſday and Septena 
for-pedlars ware, It. is at preſent great 
quented on account of its waters, in dal 
creaſing in good buildings, and has a pr 
harbour, It was at this place King Chari 
embarked for France 1651, after the bat 
Worceſter, It is 614 miles S. of London 
To BRIGHTEN, V. A. to maten 
ſhine which was dull, or covered either 
ruſt or duſt,” Figuratively, to diſperſe, 
make famous; to render cenſpicuout} 
heighten, applied ta character. Vſec't a 
to ſhine again after being obſcured. | 
BRI'CHTLINGSEA, * _ 
whoſe fair is kept Aug. 1, for to) 
22 _ — 
Figuratively, in ſuch a ma 
luſtre, Figurative ae of oh. 
BRI'GHTNESS,' S. the-Jultre Vo 
— on the fight of burniſbed metal“ 


diamonds ; ſplendor. Figurativel) 1 


BRI'GSTOCK, or _ — 


popularly into ſweet| village in N 


BRI 
- horſes and horned cattle ; on Sept. 
nt" and pewter ; and on No- 


| a the rays of light with great luſtre, 
vLLIANT, S. [Fr.] a diamond quite 
underneath, and cut on its upper part in 
faces, the uppermoft erding in a 


. : = 
LIM, S. [Sax.] the edge or extremities 
thing. Applied to the hat, that part 
k is cocked or turned upwards, Applied 
iy veſſel, or drinking-glaſs, the uppermoſt 
ir edge, Figuratively, the ſurface of any 
or or fluid. The top of a bank waſhed 
river, 

o BRIM, V. A. to fill full; to fill up to 
rim, Neuterly, to be full to the top. 
RI'MFUL, Adj. full to the top, Figu- 
eh, ready to run over, by being charged 
Fl | | 
IMMER, S. a veſſel or bowl filled up 


MN, Adj. filled to the top. 

RIMSTONE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
unQuous, mineral, yellow ſubſtance, dry, 
þ and friable, melting with a gentle heat, 
pmmable, and waen fired in the open air, 
ng almoſt all away with a blue flame, 
4 nowous vapour; endued with an electric 
in and not -difloluble in an acid men- 


4 | 
MINDED, Part, Fr.] freaked; mark- 
ith freaks or branches; tabby. 

AINDLE, S. applied to the ſtreaks upon 
«in of a Leaſt, of a different or darker 
a than the other parts. * f 
RUNDLED, Part, marked with freaks 
Witcrent or darker colour, applied to the 
4 2 deaft, 

Ak, S. [Sax.] any ſalt liquor ; ſea- 
. Fizacauvely, the ſea; tears. The 
er pickle which proceeds from ſalted 


v BRING, v. A. Ipret. 1 brought, part, 
art Sar. ] to cauſe a perſon to come, 
"Mech a thing to another, diſtinguiſhed 
ary, beczule it may then be done 
er; but the word bring implies, that a 
i done dy one's ſelf, F iguratively, to 
* do produce. Uſed with the particle in, 
due, Uſcd with back, to make a perſon 
una; to recover; to recal. Uſed 
WW to lead, or condudt; to induce, to 

; Uled with about, to accom- 
4 ſed vith, of, to clear from any 
y : u tree from danger. Uſed with 
ö on, or induce à perſon to 
wh % tv diſcover a thing which is 
nt A with ander, to ſubdue, van- 
, ae over, Uſed with up, to 

Aucate ; to teach; to introduce a 


»{L1ANT, Adj. [Fr.] ſparkling, or pli 


by | body. 


le niments; to convert or, ſeduce. a draw-bridge for the admittance of ſhips 


BRI 


faſhion; to advance, or come forward with, 
applied to an army. ring ap your men.” 
Shak, Sy NON. To bring implies conveying 
a thing ourſelves from one place to another,” 
in oppoſition to the verb end. To fetch im- 
ies going to a in order to bring. 
BRIUNISH, Adj. [ Sax. ] like brine; Caltifk., 
BRINK, S. [Dan.] the extreme edge of 
a river, precipice, &., Figuratively, the 
higheſt degree of danger. | 

BRI'NY, Adj. taſting ſaltifh, or like brine, 
or any other liquor that reſembles it. 

BRISK, Adj. [Fr.] lively, gay, airy ; full 
of vivacity and ſpirits, applied to the 
ſition. Vigorous, full of activity and power, 
applied to action. Sparkling, mantling, ap- 
plied to liquors. Bright, glaring, and ſtrongiy 
affecting the ſight, applied to colours. 

To BRISK-UP, V. N. to advance in a 
ſprightly, lively, and nimble manner. A low 
word. ; 


BRTSK ET, S. [Fr.] the breaſt of an am- 
mal, particularly that part which lies next do 
the ribs, 


and ſpirited manner, by 
BRI'SKNESS, S. a light, airy, and chear- 


ful diſpoſition ; vivacity or livelineſs; acti- 


vity, gaiety. 


ity, f | 
BRISTLE, S. {Sax.] the ſtrong hair 


of a boar, Sc. 8 
To BRI'STLE, V. A. to erect the briſtles 


enemy in order to attack him, or revenge an 
affront, uſed with the particle ap. 
terly, to ſtand erect like the briſtles of a hag. 
BRI'STLY, Adj. in Botany, encompaſſed 
with a ſubſtance reſembling hairs. Thick 
ſet with hairs or briſtles. a, 

BRI'STOL, a ſea-port town, which is 
partly in Glouceſterſhire and partly in Somer- 
ſetſhire, with a biſhop's ſee. It is now ac- 
counted the ſecond town or city in England, 


trade, It has 18 churches, beſides its cathe- 
dral, and ſeveral meetings for Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters, among whom the Quakers are a large 
The moſt remarkable church, beſides 
the cathedral, is St. Mary Radcliff, juſt wich- 
out the walls, in the county of Somerfet, 
which ſome think is the fineſt pariſh church 
in the kingdom. There is a bridge over the 
river Avon, with houſes on each fide, like 


have an exchange like that of London, which 
was opened in September 1743. The key is 
on the river Froome, alittle above its con- 
fluence with the Avon, over which there 


FE 


come up with the tide; and this leads to 
College-Green, where the cathedral 
They have a prodigious trade; for it 


J! 


11 


yy 
* 


koned they ſend 2000 ſhips yearly to 


BRI'SKLY, Adv. in a briſk; lively, active, 


which grows and ftands upright on the back 


upright'whea enraged, applied to a hog. Fi- 
guratively, to grow angry; to advance to an 


Neu- 


both with regard to its magnitude, riches, and 


thoſe which London- bridge lately had. They - 


— hays 


3 | 
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parts of the world. Here are no lefs than tg 
tlaſe-houſes, they having plenty of coal from 
King's-wood and Mendip-bills. The hot- 
Well is reſorted to for the cure of ſeveral diſ- 
caſcs, and is abaut a mile from the town, on 
the ſide of the river Avon. St. Vincent's 
Rock, above this well, is noted for a fort of 
hit + diamonds, called Briftol-tones.  Be- 
fides this well, there is a cold ſpring, which 
guſhes out of a rack on the fide of the ſaid: 
river, that ſupplies the cold bath. There 
are ſeveral manufactures, particularly woolen 
Kuffs,: carried on by the French refugees. 
From the College-Green there is a delightful 
prolpe& over the city and harbour, and in it 
fiands a ſtately high croſs of Gothic ſtructure, 
decorated with the e{higies of ſeveral of the 
kings of England. Near Queen's-fquare, 
which is adorned with rows of trees, and an 
equeſitian ſtatue of King William III. ſtands 
the cuſtom-houſe. The number of houſes 
is computed” to be 12,000, and of the inha- 
| bitants 95,000. The walls have been de- 
moliſhed a long time ago; but there are ſeve- 
tal gates yet ſtanding. They uſe ſledges or 
fieds, inſtead of carts, becauſe the vaults of 
the common ſhores wilt not admit them, -It 
has two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, and two fairs, on St, James's day, and 

anuary 25, It ſends two members to par- 
iament, and has the title of an earldom. It 
is 117 miles W. of Lendon, 

BRFSTOL, 5. the county of, a ſubdiviſion 
of New Plymouth colony, in New England, 
North America, It invhudes Rhode-illand, 
as well as Elizabeth ifland, at the mouth of 
Mount's-bay, and lies to the S. W. of Ply- 
mouth county, another ſubdivifion of this 
colony. Of the ſame name is the largeſt and 
moſt populous, though not the oldeſt town of 
the county, which has a convenient harbour, 
with Rhode iſland lying at the entrance of it; 
and, net to Boſton, has the beſt trade in New 
England, and is continually increaſing both in 
that reſpect and the number of its inhabi- 
tants. - Near Briſtol is a remarkable hill call- 
ed Mount-Hope, where Philip, ſtiled king 
of the Wamponoags, who made war on the 
Engliſh in king Charles I's reign, had his 
reſidence, as he aſterwarde met his fate and 
quietus at the bottom of it, when driven back 
thither by the Engliſh. 

BRI'STOL-STONE, S. a kind of ſoft 
diamond found in a rock ncar Briſtol. 

BRITAIN (GzzaT) the title given to 
England and Scotland, fince the union of the 
two kingdoms, See ENELAND and ScoT- 
LAND, 

BRI'TAIN (NEW) called alſo Terra La- 
brador, and Eſkimaux, a country in North 
America, between the river of St. Lawrence' 
and Hudſon's Bay, It is ſubject to Great 
Britain; but we have no ſettlement in it, nor 


laws gor religion. They have 


3 


live in caves and holes 4 r | 
and are the only people — view 8 
- N at þ 
beards, which almoſt hide their faces, 
1 oper is ſkins and furs, 
j. belongi i 

BRITTLE, ah; [Se ne 
or crum to pi 
Were 9 P the leaf! force 

ITTLENESS, 8. 
renders a thing eaſy to 2 yally 

BRI'XWORTH, a town in Northam 
ſhire, whoſe fair is held Whit-Mondyy, | 
cloth of both ſorts, hardware and toy, 

BROACH, S. [Fr.] aninſtrument oh, 
forced through a joint of meat, by meaty 
which it is turned round, and its part 
ſucceſſively expoſed to the action of the 
in roaſting; a muſical inſtrument, which 
played upon by means of a handle that tm 
cylinder round on its axis, and gives motic 
the ſeveral keys by pieces of wire fixed 
pendicylar on its ſurface, 

To BROACH, V. A. to fpit; to gie 
with a ſpit, Figuratively, to force a fh 
or cock into a veſſel in order to draw the 
quor; ta tap; to open; to wound ſo as th 
out blood. A low expreſſion, alluding to 
tapping a veſſel. To be the author of, a 
to doctrine r opinion. | 

BROA CHER, S. a ſpit or fake to 
meat on. Figuratively, the &rſ inventor, 
thor, or founder of any opinion or 
trine. f FE... 
| BROAD, Gd or brawd] Adj. [ 
_ or the extent between the fe 
a thing; diſtinguiſhed from length, | 
is the extent —— en on | - 
Figuratively, large or great, © A broad 
ture. af dolly.” Locke, Diffufive, cleas 
bright,” © Appears in the broadef light. 
cay of Piety, Coarſe, groſs, obſcene, x N. 
to language. © In ſome places be 1s 1 
and fulſome. Dryd. With the eyes TY 
open. # He was broad awake.” Bol BR 
delicate; not reſerved, Broad at (ing 
plies equal on the whole, Sven. N00 
broad is underſtood extended each vn 
broad cloth; a bread brimmed hut. hy 
cu ide is meant broad to a certain degree To | 
three inches wide; four feet wide. k 

BROADA'LBINE, a county of Sc 10 
bounded on the N. by Athol, on the t 0 
Gaurie, on the S. by Perthſhire, 2nd « hy 
W. by Argvleſhire. « | 

BRO'ADCLIFT, a town in ven . 
whoſe fair is kept May 3, for cattle By 

BRO'AD-CLOTH, S, amanuliftr 
of ſheep's wool of our own 


| 


are there any inhabitants but a rude ſavage — 
of people, called EKimaux, who have neither 


that of Segovia in Spain, the ſtaple 1 
dity and ng of this nation, fo call a2 
its breadth, which is ſo great that tÞ 1 
by two perſons, who fit at each (ide, Ry 
the ſhuttle to one another. which 414 
BRO'AD-EYED, Ag. that 


BRO 


diſtance wund z or has 2 very large 
* fight. « i ſpite of broad-eyea 
5 * $0, This conveys a noble 


4 and is an elegant uſe of 
term. 
| 'MBURY, a town in Devon- 
oe is held November 30, for 


0 AD-LEAVED, Adj. that which has 
jo leaves. : | 

0 ADLY, Adv, in a broad manner. 

O ADNESS, S. breadth; the extent 
#1 the ſelvedges or liſt of cloth; the 
+ between the fides of a thing. Figura- 
in obſcene, immodeſt. ; : 
Mo Ab-SHOoULDERED, S. meaſuring 
þ, or of great width, between the ſhoul- 


Mo AD SIDE, S. the fring all the guns 
ene fide of a ſhip into an enemy's voſſel. 
ratively, an attack; or a poſitive and un- 
ded charge of ſomething criminal, by 
of accuſation, or reply. 

BRO'AD-SWORD, S. a ſharp-edged cut- 
word, with a broad blade. = 
IROADWATER, a village on the ſea- 
of Suſſex, whoſe farrs are held June 22, 
08, 29, for horned cattle, ſheepy and 


NO ADWORT HY, a town in Devon- 
whole fair is kept September 9, for 
le 


Roca DE, S. [Dan.] a ſtuff of gold, 
, or ſilk, raiſed and embelliſhed with 
feliages, or other ornaments, | 
MOCADED, Part, woven with flowers, 
iemments of various colours. Figura- 
, freſt in brocade. | 


ve! 

ROCK, S. a badger ; alſo, 2 hart of the 
Meat; 3, a hind of the ſame year, a 
filter. 

MOCKET, S. a red deer of two years 


ut er vicious manner of ſpeaking or 
irg. 

Te Wo IDR, v. A. r.] to adorn 
Q feures of needle-work. [Fr] 

Woll, 5. Fr.] a quarrel, conteſt, tu- 


5 a War. 


Th Woll, V. A. [Fr.] to dreſs meat 
i placing it immediately on the coals, 
= 4 bndion over à fire. Neuterly, to 
u i immoderate exerciſe. Uicd im- 
nl for fo burr, 
MUKAGE, or BRO'KERAGE, 8. mo- 
= by promoting bargains 3 or what is 
4: haller for commiſſion ; the trade of 
Y — ſelling ſecond hand things. 


VECOLI, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of 
| dition which admits of no comfort; dejected 


B RO 


whoſe fair is kept Nov. 3, for cattle, hate, 
and pewtery goods. ' | 

BRO'MHALL, a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
fairs are held Monday after Aſcenſion, and 
St. Andrew's day, for petty chapmen, 

BRO'MLEY, a town in Kent, whoſe fairs 
are held Feb. 3, and Aug. 3, for horſes, bul- 
locks, ſheep, and hogs; the market is of 
Thurſday ; diftant from London 6 computed, 
and 9 4 meaſured miles. | | 

BRO'MLEY, a town in Staffordſhire. 
ABRBOTsS BROMLEY. 

BRO'MSGROVE, a town of Worceſter- 
ſhire, with a. market on Tueſdays, and tuo 
fairs, on June 24, and October 1, for linen- 
cloth, cheeſe, and horſes, It is ſeated on the 
Salwarp, and is a pretty good town, contain- 
ing about 400 houſes. It drives a conſiderable 
trade in cloathing, and has a good market for 
corn, cattle, and all forts of proviſions. It 
is 114 miles N, W. cf London, | 

BRO'MYARD, a town of Herefordftnre, 
with a market on Mondays, and five fairs, on 
Thurſday before March 25, for horned cattle 
and horſes ;on May 3, Whit-Monday, Thurſ- 
day before July 25, and Thurſday before Oe- 
tober 29, for black cattle and ſheep. The 
town is ſeated on a riſing ground, and contains 
about 200 houſes, It 18 12 miles W. ef 
Worcefter, and 125 W. N. W. of Lon- 


don. 
RO'ADWISE, Adv. according to the} To BROKE, V. N. [of uncertain 
a 


logy. Skinner ſeems inclined to derive it 
from to break, becauſe broken men turn facs 
tors or brokers, Caſaubon detives it from 
the Greek; but Mr. Lye more probably 
deduces it from a Saxon word, ſignifying to 
——_— tranſact buſineſs, or buy and fell 
for another, at a certain ſum per cent. 
BRO'KEN-HEARTED, Adj. in a con- 


in deſpair ; diſconſolate, 

BRO'KENLY, Adv. in an uneonnected 
manner; without any connection; by looſt 
ſentences. 


BROKEN. MEAT, 8. fragments, or 


M0CUE, [brig] S. UIr. ] a wooden ſhoe; | pieces of meat taken from a table. 


BROKER, S. one who buys or ſells, or 


word 1s applied. to thoſe who deal in ſecond- 
band goods, Exchange-broker, is one wh 


remitting of money, or bills of exchange. 
Stock-broters, are thuſe who buy or fell, for 
others, parts or ſhates in the joint ſtock of 
any pudlic company, as the Bank, South-ſea, 
Sc. Pawn-brokers, are thoſe who lend me. 
ney to the nece ſſitous, upon a pledge of goods 
given as ſecurity, | 


BRO'NCHIA, fürn] S8. [Or. ] in A. 


tomy, the ramiſieation of the trachea; or cer- 
tain branches or hoflow tubes belonging to 


WAERAGE, 8. the fee or iven 


* > 


the windpipe, that are diſperſed through the 
BRO'N- 


BRO'MFIELD, a town la Sombrſerfhite, 


tranſacts buſineſs for another. By abuſe, the 


concludes bargains for cthers, relating to the 


— rr — r 2 


1 
—— — 
2 HEE 


2 "I. a 2 rr wares HR. as 


= — 


| 
| 
| 


BRO 
to the throat. | : 

. BRO'NCHOCELE, [brintefele] S. [Gr,] 
in Surgery, a tumour ariſing in the anterior 
part of the neck, occaſioned by fome humour 
or other violence, as ſtraining in labour, lift- 

weights, &c. 
ONCHO'TOMY, [+renkitomy]S. [Gr.] 

the operation which opens the wind-pipie by in- 
Gon, neceſſary in many eaſes, eſpecially in a 
violent quinſey, to prevent- ſuffocation from 
the great inflammation or tumour of the parts. 

BRONTO'LOGY, S. [Gr.] a diſcourſe 
on thunder, - | 

BRONZE, S. [Fr.] 2 method uſed by 
Ratuaries, to make their plaiſtered buſts look 
as if compoſed of braſs. Of this there are 
two forts, the red brafs or bronze, and the 
yellow or gilt braſs, PEW 

BROOCH, S. [ Belg, ] a jewel; an orna- 
_ of jewels. Figuratively, an ornament ; 
a To BROOD, V. N. [ Sax.] to hatch, or 
fit upon in order to hatch; to fit like a hen 
batching her eggs; beautifully applied in the 
following fentence : “ Where brooding dark- 
neſs ſpreads his jealous wings. Milt, Lo fit 
near, and watch with great anxiety, Uſed 
actively, to batch. Figuratively, to cheriſh 
or keep alive by inceſſant anxiety, 

BROOD, S. [Sax.] a parcel of chickens 
hatched by one hen, at one time. Figura- 
tively, offspring, children; production. 

BRO'ODY, Adi. inclining to hatch, or to 
Gt on eggs to hatch them. 


R000 


O THEl- Rog 
from the 


or upon f 


BROTHER, S. [brethret and 
the plural, the bone of which — 
fined to the Scriptures. Sax. ] a term of 
lation between two male children ſprung fn 
the ſame father or mother, or both. Ame 
the antients, this term was uſed with ge 
latitude than at preſent, and ſignifed ei 
firſt couſins; in this ſenſe it is uſed in gc 
ture, when mention is made of bur l. 
brethren. Figuratively, a perſon united by! 
moſt ardent affections of friendſhip; one 
the ſame trade; a perſon reſembling anc 
in qualities or conduct. Among Dini 
taken for man in general, alluding to 
P all deſcended from one common par 
BRO'THERHOOD, S. the Rate or d 
dition of a brother; the relation in whi 
one brother ſtands with reſpect to anot 
Figuratively, men living together in the f 
houſe, and profeſſing the ſame principles, 
plied to monks or friars ; men incorpur 
together by the ſane charter; men of 
ſame trade, ; 
BRO'THERLY, Adj. that which f 
or belongs to a brother. - 
BRO'"THERLY, Adv, after the mu 
of a brother. Figuratively, in a very al 


'  .BROOK,S. [| Sax. Ja fmall and ſhallow run- 
ning water. SYN. Rivulets and brooks are cer- 
tain ſpecies of freams which arc running wa- 
ters, with this difference, that a rivulet runs 
between banks, whereas a brock winds its way 
through the meadows, or by a hedge-fide, A 
rifulet is a much larger ſtreum than a breok. 
- To BROOK, V. A. [Sax.] to bear with- 
out reſentment or complaint; to put up 
with. Applied to misfortunes, -or affronts, 
to endiire. : 
BRO'OKLAND, a town in Kent, whoſe 
fair is Aug, 1. for pedlars wares, © 
. BROOM, S. [ Sax.] in Botany, the ge- 
iſa, Lat. gemet, Fr, Linnzus ranges it in 
the third ſe. of his 27th claſs. There are 
xo ſpecies. Likewiſe an utenfil made with 
the twigs of the above-mentioned plant, and 
ule in ſweeping houſes or ſtreets. 
BRO'OMING, or BRE*AMING, S. the 
burning the filth a ſhip has contracted, with 
firaw, reeds, broom, &c, when ſhe is on the 
careen. | 
BRO'OMSTAFF, S. the ſtaff to which 
the twigs of broom are bound, to make a be- 
ſom; the handle of a broom z named more 
erally in London a broom-flick. : 
BRO'OMY, Adj. full of, or abounding 
io, broom. . 


ROTE, S. [Sax.] a kind of ſoup, made 


| 


tionate manner. | 

* BROUGH, a town in Weſtmoreland, 
fair is kept Thurſday before Whitſunday, 
horned cattle and ſheep; the market i 
| DROY Diſtant 261 miles from Lond 


,BRO'UGH-HILL, a town in Wett 
and, whoſe fair is held September 30, 
horſes, horned cattle, cc. 
BRO'UGHTON, a town in Hart 
whoſe fair is kept the firſt Monday is 
for toys. 9 ; 

" BRO'UGHTON, à town in Lanczt 
whoſe fait is kept Auguſt 1, for voolien) 
BROW, S. [the ov is pron. like 
now, bew] the arched collection of | 
the eye in human creatures, F jguratively, 
looks, air, or appearance of the countel 
Applied to a hill, the verge er exe 
its ſurface. 
To BRO'WBEAT, V. A. to ee 
to awe a perfon by ſtern and haughty le 
words. | ; 
BROWN, Adj. [the 9w 1s ures , 
[Sax.] ſun-burnt, hic 


Eu 


of a colour - 
made of à mixture of black wich % 
colour. Figuratively, dark, gloom): 
as a ſubſtantive, dark, or duſty . 
BRO'WNISH, Adj. ſomewhat 

clining to brown 3 of a faint brow"- 


TS, in Church Hier, 


BRO'WNIS 


0 BRU 


up in England to- 
th ceatury. THEE 
Brown, a native o 
C 2 ted from the eſta- 
ac, dlliking its diſcipline and 
ef government. They were equally 
of to Epilcopacy and Preſbyterianiſm., 
eo condemned the ſolemn celebration of 
mages in churches ; and maintained that 
erimony being 2 political contract, the 
Ernaticn of it ought to proceed from the 
1 maciftrate, They rejected all forms of 
= ind affirmed that the Lord's prayer 
& not to be gecited as à prayer, it being 
e enly as a model by which we are to form 


| 


prayers. 
WO WNNESS, S, that idea or ſen- 
kun which is excited in the mind on ſeeing 
unn colour, 3 
mOWN-STUDY,S. gloomy meditations. 
Fo BROWSE, [brouze] V. A. [Fr.] to 
Son herbs, leaves, or grals. To crop or 
led to cattle. Actively, to feed or 
uſed with oz, or upon. 

Mowok, [Grouze| S. paſture ; properly 
x or rubs fit for goats and other animals 


BROW-SICK, Adj. dejected. | 
To BRUISE, [bruze] V. A. [Fr] to 
Wer hurt by any thing blunt, which 
+ not cut the ſkin, or let the hlood out; 
ela by any weight; to beat in a mortar, 
K only to cruſh or deſtroy the form of a 
b without reducing it into powder, 
BRUISE, [bryze] S. a hurt whereby the 
ds not broke, 

BRUIT, Jener] S. (Fr) 
wiſe; ſomething whic 
tot converſation, 
oT, [brat] v. A. to ſpread abroad; 
aße; to rumour, Both the verb and 
are leldom uſed. 

IRUMA, or BRA'HMA, S. the idol af 
irchmas, who, they ſay, produced as 


a report, rumour, 


| world, aich is above the heavens, being 
bel of his brain; the ſecond of 
rd ef his mouth, &c, 


re generally applied to the female ſex. 
4 WIC, the duchy of, is a country 
N. tertile both in corn and paſtures, 
wo dato three prircipalitics, Wol- 
3; Grubenhagen, 

nm mprehiends the duchy of Got- 
* principslity of Wolfembuttle 
b kes; but the other two belong 
e SKQr of Hancver. 
Felouſe of Brunſwick are more 
PANM1 of which 
WIKk and Lunenbu 
cba, which is 


extenſive; 


rg, with the county 


is the common, 
ls. 8. E. lat. 50. 51. N. 


wy vnd as he das conſiderable parts; the 
4 


his eyes F 
MUMAL, Adj. [Lat. i "ll 
” J. [Lat.] belonging to the 


XE TE, S. [the plural brunettes, ac- 


0 Adi 0 
$0 Actſon] [Fr.] a perſun of a brown 


and Calenberg, 


— 


The territories- 


ore the duchies of 


* 
4 


BRU 


BRUNT, S. [Belg.] the onſet, attack, 
or ſhock of an 1 ] the force, violence, 
and ſtroke of a cannon, Generally vſed with 
the verb bea y. To bear the brunt, is to ſuſtain 
the attack of an army. Figuratively, any 
difficulty, or croſs and unexpected accident. 
BRUSH, 8 [Fr.] an jaftrument made of 
briſtles hair faſtened to wood, uſed for 
ſweeping: rooms, cleaning cloaths, or paint- 
ing. Figuratively, a flight attack or ſkigmiſh 
in war, 
To BRUSH, V. A. to clear a thing of duſt 
by megns of a bruſh; to touch in one's paſ- 
ſage. Uſed with up, to paint, to make 8 
thing look well by a bruſh, Uſed neuterly, 
to paſs quick, and cloſe to a perſon, joined 
with the particle by. © Bruſb'd regardleis by.” 
Dryd. To ſkim upon the ſurface; to paſs 
along ſo as juſt to touch the ſurface in the 
paſlage, uſed with aver. 

BRU'SHER, S. a perſon who makes uſe 
of a bruſh 3 one who cleans with a bruſh, 
BRU'SHWOOD, S. raygh, woody thickets, 
BRU'SHY, Adj. rough or thaggy like a bruſh. 
BRU'SSBLS, the fineſt and richeſt city of 
the Netherlands the capital of Brabant, and 


the ſeat of the governor of the Auſtrian Low 


Countries, to whom they pay almoſt the ſame 
honours as to their ſovereign. The ducal 
palace, where the governor reſides, the town 
houſe, and the arſenal, are ſuperb ſtructures. 
The academy is famous, where young gen- 
tlemen perform their exerciſes; and they 
have dug a fine canal to Antwerp. The trade 
and manufacture of the inhabitants is in 
camblets, laces, and fine tapeſtry, which are 
exported all over Europe, It is 148 miles N. 
by E. of Paris, and 172 E. of London, Lon. 


To BRU'STLE, v. N. [Sax.] tocracklez 


eto make a noiſe, like the ruſtling of armour, 


or that of rich ſilks. Figuratively, to ſwag» 
ger, hector, or approach a perſon in a threat» 
ening manner, 

BRUTAL, Adj. [Fr.] that which bes 
longs to a beaſt, oppoſed to rational. Fi- 
guratively, inhuman, cruel, ſavage ; without, 
or contrary to, reaſon and the principles of 
humanity, = 

BRUTA'LITY, S. [Fr.] a diſpoſition or' 
behaviour contrary to the laws of reaſon, or 
dictates of politeneſs and humanity ; churliſh- 
neſs, ſavageneſs, | 
| To BRU"TALIZE, V. N. Fr.] to grow 
moroſe, ſavage, inhuman, and like a brute, 
Actively, to make brutiſh or ſavage. 

BRU'TALLY, Adv. inhumanly; chur- 
liſhly. | wake + 

[Lat.] ſenſeleſs; ſavage 


„Rr, Adj, 


inhuman ; void of all the tender and ſocial 
allections; not having the uſe of reaſon; 
rough; uncivilized, | 

BRUTE, S. an animal without the prin- 
ciple of reaſon; a beaſt, Figuratively, ap- - 


” 
* 


annexed thereto, 


mortify- 
ing 


{plied to men as a term of the moſt 
| X 


BUC 


ing reproach, and implying a perſon vold of 
humanityg and an enemy to reaſon, 

'  BRU”TON, a town of Somerſetſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
May 4, and September 19, for cattle, It is 
ſeated on the river Brew, and is a well-built 
and well-inhabited town, with a handſome 
church, a free-ſchool, and a ſtateſy alms- 
houſe, and has a manuſacture of ſerges and 
ſtockings, It is 114 miles W. of London, 

BRU'TISH, Adj. reſembling a beaſt, ei- 
ther in form or qualities, Figuratively, rude; 
inhuman; ſenſeleſs ; ſtupidly ignorant; re- 
gardleſs of reaſon, or contrary to its diftates, 

BRY'SET, a town in Suffolk, whoſe fair 
is kept July 5, for butter, ſheep, and toys, 

BUB, S. a cant word for ſtrong malt liquor. 

BU'BBLE, S. [Belg.] a ſmall bladder of 
water; a little round drop of any fluid 
filled and expanded with air, and deſtroyed by 
the leaſt touch. Figuratively, ſomething ca- 
Gly deſtroyed; a cheat, or the perſon cheated, 

To BU'BBLE, V. N. to rife in bubbles; 
to make a gentle noiſe as it runs, applied to 
water iſſuing from ſ»me narrow place, or its 
fountain-head, AQtvelyz to cheat, or defraud 

rojects of imaginary advantages, 

U'BBLER, S. one who cheats by pro- 
jects, promiling great advantages for the loan 
of money. 

BU EBT, S. a woman's breaſt. A low term, 

BU BO, S. [Gr, ] in Surgery, a tumor or 
ſwelling, attended with an inflammation g 
thering in the groin, &/c, A malignant bub» 
is owing to ſome contagious diſeaſe, or vene- 
real taint, A mild bubo takes its riſe from 
the ſtagnation of glutinous and inſpiſſated blood, 

BUBONOCE'LE, commonly called a zu #- 
TURE, S. in Surgery, is a tumour in the 
groin, formed by the prolapſus or falling down, 
of the inteſtines, omentum, or both, through 
the proceſſes of the «oY and rings of 
the abdominal muſcles, 2 

BUCCANE'ERS, or BUCANTERS, 8. 
a cant-word for the privatcers and pirates in 
America. 

BU CHñAN, a ſhire of Scotland, having the 
German Ocean on the N. and E. and the 
Mire of Mar on the 8. 

BUCK, 8. . the male of the fallow 
deer, rabbets, hares, goats, &c, Among deer 
It 1s as Corpulent, and has horns like a hart, 
differing only in fize, growing out of the 
head like fingers in the hard. Likewiſe a 
cant name for a club, or ſociety, ſo called from 
their uſe of theſe hunting terme, calling their 
preſident, the grand buck, &c. 

BUCK, S. [Teut.] ley made of aſhes for 
waſhing linen. Figuratively, linen. 

To BUCK, V. A. when from buck ſigni- 
fying a deer, it denotes to copulate ; and when 
from buck ſigniſying ly, it implies to wath 
cloths in ley, 

BU"CKENHAM, a town of Norfolk, with 


| 


q 


conſine, 


* 
B U ©; s * 


ſeated in a flat, and formerly had 3 
caſtle, now demoliſhed, It is 12 miles E, 
Thetford, and 964 N. E. of London, © 
BUCKET, S. [er,] a wooden veſts g 
ſembling one half of a barrel or Pipe, fit 
with a handle formed like a femiccl. » 
uſed to draw water out of a well; likew 
a leathern veſſel of the ſame form uſed is 4 
to ſerve the engines with water, See Py; 
BU*CKFASTLFIGH, a town in be 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are kept June 29, for hes 
and Aug, 24, for horned cattle, 
— BU'CKINGHAM, the chief townof Jud 
inghamſhire, with 2 market on un 
and eight fairs, on Monday-ſevennight tf 
Epiphany, March 7, Mey 6, Thurldy 
Whitſun-week, July 10, Sept. 4, Oticke 
and November 8, for cattle, It is feng 
1 low ground, on the river Ouſe, by which 
is almoſt ſurrounded, ard over it are th 
handſome None bridges, There was forng 
a ſtrong caſtle in the middle of the ty 
There is a county-jail, built not many 4 
ſince, It is a corporation, ſends tus ng 
bers to parliament, and had the title « 
duchy, The number of houſes ar: 4 
300; and it is 25 miles N. E. of Oxford, 
57 N. W. of London. 
BU'CKINGHAMSHIRE, a countyof 
land, bounded on the N. by Northany! 
ſhire, on the E. by Bedſordſhire, Heret 
ſhire and Middleſex, on the W. by Ori 
hire, and on the S. by Berkſhire, fron » 
it is ſeparated by the river Thames, | 
about 39 miles in length, and 18 jn br 
containing 19,490 houſes, 111,140 
tarits, 85 pariſhes, and 15 market 
whereof fix ſend members to pas 
The air is healthy, and the (oil is rid 
moitly chalk or matle. The mot pr 
manufacture is bone lace, and piper. 
principal rivers, beſides the Thames! 
* and Coln; the chief town i; Buck 


BU'CKLAND, a town in Den 
whoſe fairs are kept Whit-Tuchlay, an 
2, for cattle. * 
BU'CKLAND, a town in Swen 
whoſe fair is kept Oct. 10, for ct 
cheeſe, 

BU'CKLAND Sr. MARY, 2 
Somerſetſhire, whoſe fairs are belt Fr 
and 19, fer horſes the firſt day, and l. 
the ſecond, ; 
BUCKLE, S. [Brit.] an inf 
of. a link of metal with a %% ® 
uſed to faſten the ſtraps of hv", ® 
neſs of horſes; &c, A curled lock of! 
hair in a ſtate to make it curl, 

To BUCKLE, v. A, to file, 
buckle, Figuratively, to mam, * 
uſed with the particle iu. 
to, uſed with to, To comb A * 
to prepare hair ſor takings . 


2 market on Saturdays, but no fairs, It ie 


re BUCKLE, V. N. {Te 


BUF 


=_ ; 
dup incliations, to apply, 


mend to. 1 1 

- 3. [Brit,] a large piece o 
e, e $0 the arm, and 
ate to defend their bodies 


tients | 
- | Heng darts of the enemy; being 


ud cumberſome, they 2 ſor the 
"1 hich is of leſs dimenſion. 
017, 8. the fruit of the beech 


zuckk All, s. (Fr.] a coarſe cloth — 
hemp, gummed, ca endered, and dyed ; 
by taylors to ſliffen their garments ;z and 
packers to wrap up cloths, ſe cs, &c. 
hey we ſometimes made of old or 
; of (ails gummed. 
BUCKTHORN, S. a tree, 
BWCO'LIC, S. [Gr.] paſtoral poetry. 
dub, S. (Fr.] in Botany, the ſmall ſwel- 
y or prominences on the bark of a tree, 
Mich turn to ſhoots, &c. Among Gardeners, 
lenates the firſt tops of ſallad plants; and 
Bulbandry, a weaned calf of the firſt year, 
b named from the budding of its horns, 
wratively, the beginning, firſt appearance, 
r and immature ſlate of a thing. 
To BUD, V. N. to ſwell with gems or 
tle zromipences, Applied to vegetables, to 
t forth ſhoots, Figuratively, to be in the 
nf youth, Actively, in Gardening, to 
ute, by inſerting a Lud into a tree, 
BUDUESDALE, a town of Suffolk, with 
bet 00 Thurſdays, and a fa r on Holy- 
Alan for cattle and toys. It is ſeated 
a valley, and has a ſmall chapel, and an 
wed grammar-ſchool, It is 15 miles 
L. of Bury, and 87 N. E. of London, 
blk, s. a place where miners waſh 
Fore to fit it for the furnace, 
Te BUDCE, v. N. ¶Fr. ] to ſtir; to move. 
BUDGE, S. the for of lambs, 
bo, Adi. ſtiff; ſurly; formal. 


n contaned in a budget; a tore or ock. 
IUUWORTH, a town in Cheſhire, whoſe 
are held Fed, 13, April 5, OR, 2, for 
, horſes, Iwine, hate, and pedlary. 

Were, s. [from bufſals] the hide of a 
ba), areſſed in oil, after the manner of ſla- 
vl wy kin dreſſed after the ſame manner 


WFFALO,S. an animal of the ox-kind, 
Vile, with large, crooked, and reſupinated 
N equal in ſize to our largeſt oxen, with 
dt herce ond terrible, the eyes big and 
* car? lou and patulons, the neck 
* ſhort, the fichh hanging loote under 
= It is a n?tive of the Eaſt, but 
vt Italy, and other parts of Europe, 
| t u uſcd 22 a beaſt of burden and 


rer, s. [Fr] a blow on one ſide of 


uſed with under. Figu- | 


WDGET, 8. (Fr. a ſmall bag; that 


BUL 


BUFFE'T, S. [Fr.] a kind of cupboard or 
cloſet formed with an arch at, the top, and 
furniſhed with ſhelves, uſed to place china and 
plate in for ſhow and ornament, 

To BU'FFET, V. N. [Fr.] to ſtrike on 
the head with the hand; to box. Figura - 
tively, to ſtrike any thing forcibly with the 
hand, Uſed neuterly with the particle for, 
to box, or fight with the fiſts, | 

BU'FFETER, S. one who fights with his 
fiſts ; a boxer, 

BU'FFLE-HEADED, Adj. that which 
hos a head like a C,. Figuratively, dull, 
upid. f 

BUFFO'ON, S. [Fr.] one who endeavours 
to excite laughter by low jeſts and antic poſ- 
ture? 3 a merry-anerew, a jack - pudding. 

BUFFO'ONERY, S. the ufing low jefts, 
ridiculous pranks, or ſcurrilous mirth, in order 
to extort a laugh from the company, 

BUFONI'T/E, S. in Natural Hiſtory, , a 
kind of extraneous foſſils, called lycodontes, 
or wolf's teeth, - 

BUG, 8. * an inſect of a roundiſh 
ſlat form, a darkiſh red colour, which breeds 
in houſhold ſtuff and beds, bliſters where it 


Killed, Likewiſe a flying inſet formed like 
a beetle, and named a Mey-bug, or May- Ih. 

BUG, or BU'GBEAR, S. Brit.] an object 
which raiſes terror; a walking ſpectre; a 
ghoſt; generally applied to the imaginary ter- 
ror uſed to frighten chyldren, 

BU*GGINESS, S. infected with bugs. 

BUGGY, Adi. abcunding with bugs. 

BU'GLE, or BU'GLE-HORN, 5. a ſmell 
bending-horn; a huating-hurn, 

BU'GLE,S. a ſhining bead, of a cylindrical 
form, and made of glaſs, 

10 BUILD, [bi/d] V. A. {the preter, I 
built, or have built, Belg.] to make or raiſe 
houſes, &e. Figuratively, to raiſe on any 
thing as a ſupport or foundation, 

BU'ILDER, fſbilder] S. one who con- 
ſtructs or raiſes houſes, &c. | 

BUILDING, [ bi/ding] S. a fabric or place 
crected for ſhelter from the weather, for dwel- 
ling, or for the purpoſes of religion, ſecurity, 
or magnificence, Building is uſed in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, for the art aud act of raiſing edi - 
fices. 

BUILTH, a town in Brecknockfhire, diſ- 
tant from London 125 computed, and 171 
meaſured miles. Its fairs are held June 27, 
OR, 2, and Dec. 6, for ſheep, horned cattle, 
and horſes; the market is on Mond. and Sat. 

BULB, 8. __ Botany, a thick rooty 
nearly round; of which there are two ſpecies. 
1. The tunicated, or coated. 2, The ſqua- 
mous, or ſcaly. 

BULBA'CEOUS, Adj, the ſame az bulbous, 
but not ſo proper, 

BU'LBOUS, Adj. that which reſembles or 
contains a bulb; that which has a round roct, 


bez: 75 * 1 — 
3 ren with the fitt. Figuratively, 
"Freon, or hardſhip, 


| BU'LFINCH, 8. a ſong bird, ſo called from 
X 2 118 


bites, is produced from anit, and ſtinks When 


n 


E UL 

er red colour; it is rematkable for its imi- 
ting wind muſic, particularly the flageolet. 
BULGARIA, a province of Turky in 
Europe, bounded on the N. by Walachia, on 
the E. by the Black Sea, on the S. by Roma- 
nia and Macedonia, and on the W. by Servia. 
It is divided into four ſangiacates, which have 
the name of the capital places, namely, Vid- 
din, Sophia, Nicopoli, and Siliſtria. The 
.- "three firſt lie on both ſides of the river Da- 
nube; but the laſt is whoNy on this ſide, and 
is partly inhabited by Tartars. : 
To BULGE, V. N. [originally wrote 5i/gs, 
which ſignified the lower part of a ſhip] to 
ſpring a leak by ſtriking the bottom on tome 


rock or place which makes #*Hole, or forces 


off ſome of the timber, applied to a ſbip ; to 
under. To ſtick or jut out, uſed with the 
particle from. 
BU LIM, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, an enor- 
mous appetite, attended with faintings and 
eoldneis at: the extreme parts. . 
| Me ſize, dimenſions. Uſed 
with the wo e, &c, the greateſt part, 
and ſometimes the vulgar. The human frame. 
Appl 
for the ſtowage of goods; likewiſe the cargo. 
To break bulk, is to open or unload any part 
of the cargo. | * 
BULK, S. [Belg.] in Building, a part of 
' © a building projecting from the window, like a 
table, and uſed either for placing commodities 
on, by way of fhow or for porters to pitch 
their burdens. ö 
BUTKINESS, S. the largeneſs of a thing; 
the greatneſs of fize or dimenſions. 
BULK, Adj. of great ſize or ſtature. 


kept generally for propagating the ſpecies; any 
thing made in the form of a bull, In Aftro- 
nomy, one of the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, 
into which the ſun enters in April. A blun- 
der or contradiction. 

BULL, S. [Lat.] in Eecleſiaſtic Hiſtory, 
an inſtrument made out at the Roman or 


* 
PE 


;  pope's chancery, ſealed with lead, and of the 


*- ſame nature with the edicts of ſecular princes. 
: 


1 name of the pope, and the year of his ponti- 
* Heate. | 
| BULL, Adj. in Compoſition, ſometimes 
denotes largeneſs, as bull- bead, and in fuch 
' caſes is not to be looked on as derived from 
the Engliſh noun, but from the Greek par- 
ticle. | 
BULL-BAITING, S. [Sax.] the worry- 
ing or teazing a bull, by ſetting dogs on him. 
BUL. DOG, S. a ſpecies of dogs of a 
ſtrong make, round head, noted for never 
quitting its hold whenever it has faſtened, and 
uſed in baiting bulls, which they generally 
* ſeize by the noſe, and pin to the ground. 
BULLET, S. [Fr.] an iron or leaden ball 


or ſhot, uſed to load guns with, According to | 507 pere, 


ied to a ſhip, the whole ſpace in the hold 


BULL, S. [Belg.] the male of black cattle, 


The ſeal preſents on one fide the heads of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and on the other, the 


BUM 
Mr. Derham, a bullet 


flies a mile in a little above ſ | 
ſeconds, and reckoning the — 
86,051,398 Engliſh miles, would be thiy 


ſhot out of 2 prey, 


two years and a half in i 1. 
full "force. - Red-bt a 
forge, and ufed to fet a place on firs ce ; 
ing combuſtibles, Hollow bulls: inn 
cylindrical, with an opening and falee * 
end, which ꝑiving fire to the inſide, wh 
the ground it burſts, and has the fame gh 
as a mine, Chain bullets are two hu 
joined by a chain three or' four feet | 
Branch bullets, two balls joined by a by 
iron five or ſix inches apart; and 59 l 
bullets, named likewiſe angles, are thet 
halves of a bullet joined by a bar or ch 
they are chiefly uſed in fea-fights, to cut 
0 lH, $ Fqurntively 
- . 2 

perſon. In Natural Hiſtory, afifh, call 
wife the miller's thumb ; its head is 
and flat, diſproportionable to its body, 
BU'LLION, S. [Fr.] gold and fhe 
the maſs, neither wrought nor coined; 
named either when they are firſt ſmelted f 
the ore, or after they are refined and cal 
ingots, or bars. 
BU'LLY, S. a perfon who makes vl 
threatening expreſſions, and: inſolent bel 
our, with great ſſiew of courage, but poll 
of great cowardice. In low language, ule 
a perſon who attends a trumpet, eſpoule 
quarrels, and protects her from thoſe 
ſhe has provoked to give her a drubbing 
To BU'LLY, V. A. to behave ith 
infblence and perſonated courage. in 0 
frighten a perſon into any meaſures t 
phance. 
BU'LRUSH, S. a large ruſh, grow 
the ſea, rivers, and in moiſt places. 
BU'LWARK, S. [Belg.] a fortificat 


baſtion, Figuratively, a ſecurity dt 
tion; | 
BUM, 3. [Belg] that part of the gan 


om which a perſon fits. Uſedin Comp 
to convey the idea of reproach, or f K 
low and deſpicable, as in the follovit 
bum-bailtF. 5 

BU” -BAILIFF, S. a perſon em? p 
execute a writ, or arreſt perſon; 36 
the meaneſt fort. 

BU'MPKIN, 8. [ Relg. ] a perſon 
not had the benefit of a polite cduc 
is groſs in his conception rade or * 
in his behaviour, and void of . 
reſpect to the world; a rufticy or c 

BUMP, $, a ſwelling 


ſtrike with the knee 
make a loud noiſe, applied to that 


bittern. | 
BUMPER, 8. [perbaps com 
cuſtomary 


0 Iraly to 
it being in Ital 


BUN 5 


5 ne brim, or as full as ĩt can hold. 
nch, (ban. any prominence, hard 
or welling, fiſing above the ſurface of a 
bing, Many things of the ſame kind grow- 
x , together. A cluſter, applied to vegetables. 
— things collected or tied together at one 

ir extremidues. . 
tn BULICH, v. N. to grow in knobs or 
berances. To ſwell, uſed with aut. 
UNC R. BACK ED, Adj. having bunches 
the back; hump-dacked 3 crooked, owing 
the Glocation of the back or ſhoulder 


J 


i 


e NCHINESS, 8. the quality of being 
wren with reſpeft to ſurface z growing in 
obs or cluſters, oppoſed to ſmoothnets, 
BUNDLE, S. a parcel of goods, or collec- 
Bun of things wrapped or tied together, in- 
luding the ſecondary idea of being eaſily 
enable. 
To BUNDLE, V. A. to tie or wrap ſeve- 
a! things together, Figuratively, to be in- 
thaded or collected together; to be compre- 
kended or connected. 
BUNG, S. [Brit.] a topple of wood, cork, 
br. fer the bung-hole of a caſk. 
To BUNG, V. A. to ſtop a barrel cloſe 
Kt its largeſt vent, or hole. 
BUNGAY, a town in Suffolk, 
market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on May 
lu, for horſes and lean cattle z and on Sept. 
25 for hogs and petty chapmen. It is ſeated 
in a ſpot watered by the river Wavenay, 
which ſeparates it from Norfolk; It has two 
prih-churches, one of whick is handſome, 
ut in the midſt of the town are the ruins of 
a lamugs nunnery, Here is alſo a diſſenting 
Mectng-houſe, and a grammar- ſchool. The 
un contains about 6co houſes, and the 
Frets tre pretty wide, and well- paved. Here 
we likewiſe the remains of a caftle, ſuppoſed 
bY but K. John. About 60 years ago, 
uno? every houſe was burnt to the ground, 
xl the records belonging to the caſtle and 
Kaen conſumed. It is, however, now a 
Px trading town 3 and the women are em- 
Pc in knitting worſted-ſtockings. The 
tel in lrge for corn, It is 20 miles S. of 
ile, and 107 N. of London. 

WNG-HOLE, S. 2 large round hole in 
Wars, by which it is fle. 
* BY NCL, v. N. to perform any thing 
1 only wkward manner, Uſed actively, 
„d. Figuratively, to palliate grofly, 
Fited nit the particle WY 

hrt, 5. a botch; an aukward and 
WNGLER 8 

bes * — a bad workman ; one 
0 = "nn, an ignorant, aukward, or 
\ UNGLINGLY, Adv. i | 

Fra, or war f wy a bad, clumſy, 


BUN i 
"ou S. [Span.] in Paftry, a cake com- 


BUR 


\ health in full glaſſes) a cup or glaſs] BUNT, S. [corrupted, according to Skifre 


ner, from bent] the middle part of a fail form- 
ed into a bag, or pouch, that it may contain 
more wind, Bunt-lines are ſmall lines faſtened 
to the foot, and reeved through little blocks 
ſeized to the yard, ſerving to hoiſt up the hun 
of bo ſail, that it may be furled with greater 
caſe, 
To BUNT, V.N. to 
particle out. 
BU'NTER, S. [a cant word] a woman 
who picks up rags in the ſtreet. Uſed figu- 
ratively as a term of reproach, to convey the 
idea of a dirty, naſty, mean, and low-lived 
creature, 8 : 
| BU'NTING, S. a bird of the lark kind. 
BUNTINGFORD, a town of Hertford- 
ſhire, with a market on Mondays, and two 
fairs, on June 29, and November 30, for 
pedlars ware, It is a large thoroughfare ow 
the N. road, ſeven miles S. of Royſton, and 
31 N. by W. of London. r 
BO, S. [pron. 5] [Fr.] a piece of 
wood or cork, and ſometimes an empty barrel, 
well clofed, floating in the water, tied to a 
cable faſtened to the bottom of the tea, in or- 
der to inform pilots and mariners where an- 
chors are dropped in the harbours, where the 
wregks of ſhips are ſunk, together with ſhal- 


with a low places, ſand banks, and other impedi- 


ments. The maſt bury is made of a piece of 
a malt or other piece of wood, which ſtands 
out of the water. Bucy is ſometimes ufed for 
a ſea mark, which fhews the d of diffi- 
cult paſſages; aA, 

To BU OY, V. A, [pron. Sey] to niſe 
above the ſurface cf the water; to keep afloat. 
Figuratively, to keep any principle or thing 
from ſubſiding, or finking under oppreſſion. 


neſs, Neuterly, to float. Figuratively, to 
ſurmount or get the better of all difficultics 
and impediments, ? | 
- BUO'YANCY, Ly] S. the quality 
of floating; or that quality which prevents 
a thing from ſvbſiding, ſinking, or deſcending, 
BUO'YANT, Cant] Adj. that which 
keeps a thing floating; light; that which 
will not fink, Figuratively, that which ani- 
mates, or keeps from dejection. | 
BU RBO T, S. a river fiſh full of prickles. 
BU RDEN, S. ¶ ſpelt more properly bar- 


as a Man or horſe can carry, Figuratively, 
a difficulty, oppreſſion, affliction, or any thing 
that affects a perſon with wearineſs, or be- 
comes irkſome; the number of tons, or weight 


130 Id. weight. 
of an organ, bagpipe, &c. and the pipe or 
ſtring which ſounds it ; hence the words 
which are repeated at the end of every ftanza, 
are called the burthen of a ſong, SxN ON. By 
the word burden we underſtand a weight poſ- 


"3 * 0 
heat, flour, and catraway ſeeds, 


able to be borne; by Lad a weight more than 


we 


ſwell, uſed with the 


To cauſe a thing to aſcend by its ſperific light- 


then] [ Sax. ] a load, ſuppoſed to be as much 


a ſhip can carry. In Trade, applied to ſteel, 
In Mu1ic, the drone or baſs - 


-— —— — — — 
. _ > 


— ͤ Woe W—_ wo —_———— 


BUR. 


We are able to bear, A light burthen is no 
inelegant expreſſion 3 but a light lead cer- 


tainly is. | 
To BURDEN, V. A. to load; to en- 


cumber, or to put a perſon to great expence, 


BU RDENER, S. one who loads. Figu- 


ratively, an or, 


BU'RDENOUS, Adj. that which makes a 
load heavy. Figuratively, grievous, oppreſſive, 
irkſome; putting a perſon to great expence, 


without being of any ſervice to him. 


BU*RDENSOME, Adj. applied to a very 


eſſing load on the body, Figuratively, ap- 
plied to afflictions, or the trouble one perſon 


gives another, afflicting the mind with great 


_ anxiety and diftreſs, 
BU'RDENSOMENESS,S. applied to loads, 


weight or heavineſs, Figuratively, applied to] lers 


calamities and inconveniencies. 
BUREAU, S. [pron. burs] [Fr.] a ch 
of drawers, with the top Nloping, and furniſh- 


ed With pigeon-holes to keep writings in, 
BU'RFORD, a town of Oxfordſhire, with 


a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on July 
5, for horſes, ſheep, cows, and ſmall wares ; 
and on September 25, for cheeſe and toys. It 
is ſeated on an aſcent on the river Windruſh, 
and is a handſome place, chiefly noted for the 
making of ſaddles. The Downs near it, not- 
ed for horſe- races, are of great advantage to 
the town. It is 79 miles W. of London. 
BURG, S. Sce Bux row, &c. 
BU'RGAGE, S. in Law, a tenure proper 
to cit) borough towns, whereby lands 
are the king, orother lard, at a certain 
yearly rent. 
BU'RGAMOT, S. [Fr.] a ſpecies of mel- 
low juicy pear 
BURCGEO 
a ſmall type uſed by printers. 
BURG ESS, S. [Fr.] an inhabitant of a 
dorough or city; or a repreſentative of a bo- 
rough town in parliament, 
BURGH, 8. a corporate town or borough. 
BURGH, a town in Lincolnſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held May 12, for ſheep, horſes, and 
cattle of all ſorts; Aug. 16, town-fair only; 
and October 2, for cattle, and cloathing of all 
ſorts; the market is on Thurſday, It is 
137 miles N. of London. 
BU'RGHER, S. [ Sax. ] one who has the 
right of a citizen, or a vote for a parliament- 


man. 

BURGHERSHIP, S. [ Sax. ] the dignity, 
privilege, or office of a burgher. 

BU'RGLARY, S. in Law, a felonious 
breaking and entering a perſon's houſe in the 
night-time, with an intent to commit ſome 
felony, whether it be executed or not. If the 
offence happen in the day- time, it is then cal- 
led bouſe-breaking, by way of diſtinction. A 
re of 40 l. is given for apprehending per- 
ſons guilty of this crime, by 5 Ann. c. 51. 

BU'RGOMASTER, S. I moſt properly 


IS, 8. pron. borjeis] [Fr.]| 


ced from each other, put 
and ſome of them aſſuming g 
themſelves, fly off to their proper ſphert Þ 
others either aſcend in vapours or Are 

to aſhes, Figuratively, 


| which collects the rays of 


point, 


BUR 


ſtrate of the towns of Holland, Flanders 


Germany, and anſwers to 
ſheriff 22 wg an alderman z 


BU RIAL, S. the . interring 
dead body in the ground, Fi 
placing any thing in the earth, or under f. 
water, The burial ſervice is an office of 
church, pu rear at the grave and inter, | 
of = — its members. * 

RIER, S. he that places or! 
—_—_ in the x 3 atoll 
oves any corple, or 
Seldom uſed, PLS 

BU'RINE, S. (Fr.] a tool uſed 'by,e 
gravers to make their -marks, or etch 
metals, 


1 BURL, V. A. to dreſs cloaths a fd 
0 


BURLE'S bur 8. f 
droll, a, ale 1 Sor l 
both perſons and things are repreſent 
in ſuch a ridiculous light as toe 
laughter. | 
To BURLE'SQUE, [Suri] V. A, 
turn to ridicule; to repreſent a perſon 
thing in « ludicrous and ridiculous manner, 
BU'RLY, Adj. tall, or over-grown, appli 
to ſtature, Of large dimenſions, or very wi 
applicd to breath. High-ſounding, iel 
or pompous, applied to ſtile. 
To BURN, V. A. {preter, I bt, of 
have burn] [Sax.] to conſume or dera; 
fre z to occaſion a wound by fire, or any 
ſolid body. Neuterly, to be on fire; to 
dle. Figutatively, to ſhinc/as if in flame. 
be violently agitatcd, or inflamed by pat 
to make the cheeks glow with heat, of d 
ſume like latent fire, , 
; BURN, S. a wound or hurt received f 
re, 
BU'RNHAM, a village in Buckingta 
ſhire, three miles E. of Maidenhead, i 
three fairs, on February 25, and May , 
horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogs; and Sept 
for horſes, cattle, hogs, and bireing ſerval 
BU'RNHAM, * in Somerſet 
three miles N. of Huntſpil, with one fat, 
Trinity-Monday, For horſes, cattle, and - 
BU'RNHAM, a town in Norfolk, vi 
market on Mond. and Sat. and two fun 
March 15, for cheeſe; and Augult I, for bo 
and other things, It is ſeated near the 2 
miles N. W. from Norwich, and 126; 
of London. a 
BURNING, S. the action of fre c 
ſubRance, whereby the minute parts i, 
into violent mot 
the nature ol 


or 
guratively, . 


flame or 
S. a conver! 
the fun mn 


where wood, or other combuſtile 


BU'RNING-GLASS, 


ſpelt burgbermoſter ] [Belg.] che chief mazi- 


ter being 


placed, is ſet on fire, A 65 


F 
4 
% 


—_—_ 
than that of the ſurnſer- 
condenſe the rays of light 35 


The burning-glaſſes made of 
ul than 


glaſſes that tranſmit 
A, [Fr.] to poliſh 
ke it ſhine. Neu- 
to ſhine with 


% 


0ic made 
prays of licht through 
To BU'RNISH, V. 
u ſubſtance ſo as to ma 
ty, to grow bright or gloſly 


ne who burniſhes or 
uſed by poliſhers. 
he poliſhing metals 


endor, 

BURNISHER, S. 0 
es; an inſtrument 
in 8. | 

e them gloſly, or ſhining. _ 

Tini, * of Lancaſhire, with 
market on Saturdays, and five fairs, on 
6, Eaſter-Eve, May 13, July 10, and 
Wer 11, all for horned cattle, horſes, and 
Il is 2074miles N. N. W. of London. 


B UR 

Staffordſhire, - with a market o Thurſdays, 
and four fairs, on April 5, for horned cattle 
and horſes ; on Holy-Thurſday, for horned 
cattle; on July 16, for toys; and on October 
29, which is conſiderable for horſes and horn- 
ed cattle. It had formerly a large abbey; 
and over the river Trent it has now a famous 
bridge of free-ſtone, about a quarter of a mile 
in length, ſupported by 37 arches, It conſiſta 
chiefly of one long ſtreet, which runs from the 
place where the abbey ſtood to the bridge; 
and has a good market for corn and proviſions. 
Burton-ale is accounted the beſt of any brought 
to London, It is 123 m. N. N. W. of London. 

BURTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, It is ſeated on a hill 
near the river Trent, and is but a ſmall 
It is 167 miles N, by W, of London, 

BURTON, a town of Weftmoreland, 


BURNT, part, paſſ. of Buz Nx, 
BURNT-ISLAND, a parliament town 
the coat of Scotland, in Fife, 10 miles 
W. of Edinburgh. | 

BURR, S. the lobe, or lap of the ear; 
wiſe a ſucet · brtad of meat, eſpecially that 


mal, 

BURREL, S. — in Gardening, a ſpe- 
of pear; called likewiſe the red butter pear, 
BURREL-FLY, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
winged inſect very troubleſome to cattle, 
ef likewiſe the ox-flp, gad-bee, or breeze. 
WURREL-SHOT, S. a fort of caſe ſhot, 
ſmall bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces of old 
 &c, put into caſes, to be diſcharged from 
piece of ordnance. 

ROW, BERG, BURG, BO- 
DOUGH, BURGH, S. {Sax.] a corporate 
| which ſends members to parliament, 
d formerly applied only to fortified places. 
be holes made in the ground by rabbets, 

I» BURROW, V. A. to make holes in 
mound like rabbets, 

SURSAP, S. [Lat.] an officer in a col- 
h who receives its monies, and keeps its 
want ; o treaſurer, In Scotland, a ſtudent 
n the vniverſities by each preſbytery. 
WASE, S. bh an Exchange, or place 
were merchants aſſemble to tranſact buſineſs, 
WRST, S. a ſeparation of the parts of a 
WE with violence, and attended with noiſe ; 
=_ a ſudden and violent action of 


0 BURST, v. N. [preter I burſt, have 
* 0 barften] [Sax,] to ſeparate, or fly 
vIth violence; to quit, or break away, 
N the particle from. Uſed with into, to 
4 I ſuddenly, * She burſt into the room.“ 
Ma, epotate, or diſunite with ſudden- 
zu nolence. 

«AST, or BU” 


nt] 


RSTEN, participle of 
in Surgery, applied to one who has 


MMure, 


1 BURTHEN 
1 Ane. 528" WEE Bux Dx. 
. AION UPON TRENT, a town of 


— 


with a market on Tueſdays, It is ſeated in a 
valley, near a large hill called Farleton-Knot- 
| hill, The town is pretty well built; but the 
market is very ſmall ; and it is on the great 
road from Lancaſter to Carliſle, It is 244% 
miles N, N, W, of London. 

BU'RWASH, a village in Suſſex, eight 
miles W, of Battle-Abbey, with two fairs, on 
May 12, and September 4, for cattle and ped- 
lars wares, 

BUR, [commonly pron. berry, in this and 
the four next words] S. [ Sax.] a dwelling- 
place or houſe, Added to the Saxon names, im- 
plies, that the perſon or company refided or lived 
there: thus Aldermanbury ſeems to intimate 
that the aldermen reſided formerly iat 

To BURY, V. A. to inter a corpſe in a 
grave; to inter with funeral rites; to cover 
with earth, Figurarively, to conceal, or hide. 

BU'RYING-PLACE, 8. a place ſet apart 
for interring bodies; a church-yard. | 

BU'RY ST. EDMUND's, a town of Suf- 
folk, with a market on Wedneſdays, and one 
fair, on October 7, which laſts a fortnight, 
for millenery goods, butter, and cheeſe. 
The ſituation is exceeding pleaſant, and the 


air is ſuppoſed to be the beſt in England, 


for which reaſon it is frequented by the 
better ſort of people, It was formerly 
of great note for its abbey, which was 
ſaid to be the fineſt and richeſt of any in 
England, and food between the two churches, 
which are both very large, and ſeated in one 
church-yard. In St. Mary's, one of theſe 
churches, lies Mary Q. of France, who was 
married to Thomas Duke of Norfolk. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and is governed 
by a recorder, 12 aldermen, and 24 common 
council. The ſtreets, which are always clean, 
are pretty wide, and well paved; and it con- 
tains about 1000 houſes, which are in general 
well-built, ad 7000 inhabitants. The town 
took its name from St. Edmund the King, who 
was buried here, after being murdered in a 
wood, and his head ſevered from his body. 
| Belides the above churches, there ** 
r 
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— 
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- are held here, 


. 
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BUS 


Preſbyterian, one Independent, and one Qua- 
kers meeting. Here is a ſpacious market-hall, 
a grammar-ſchog], a fine fair- ſted, and a beau- 
tiful croſs. . The market is very large for corn, 
fiſh, and fowl, The affizes for the county 
It is 14 miles E. of New- 
market, and 72 N. N. E. of London. 

BURY, a- town of Lancaſhire, with a 
market on Thurſdays, and fcur fairsy on March 
5, May 3, Thurſday but one after Whitſunday, 
and Sept. 18, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
woollen-cloth, It is 36 miles S. E. of Lan- 
caſter, and 190 N. N. W. of London. 

BUSH, 2 a thick ſhrub. 

To BUSH, V. N. to grow thick; to grow 
in a great number cloſe together. 

BUSHEL, S. [Fr.] a meaſure of capacity 
for dry goods, as corn, ſalt, fruit, coals, &c. 
containing eight gallons, or four pecks, or the 


©" Eighth part of a quartern of corn, &c. 


_ BU'SHY, Adj. full of branches. Figura- 
tively, ſhort, but growing in great numbers. 

BU'SILESS, [Sisi] Adj. without em- 
ploy; at leiſure. Figuratively, without the 
fatigue which attends buſineſs, 

BU'SILY, [IX] Adj. in an officious in- 
quiſitive manner, With an air of ſeeming 
hurry from a multiplicity of buſineſs. 

BU'SINESS, S. [biſneſs, or bizneſs] em- 
ployment; a man's peculiar trade or profeſ- 
non; affairs or concerns. After de, properly, 
ſervice, advantage, or a means of attaining an 
end. A perpetual ſpring will not do their 
' buſineſs.” Bent. To do a mans buſineſs, is a 
low and familiar phraſe for killing, deſtroy- 
ing, or ruining him. Synon. Buſineſs im- 
plies an object of induſtry; affairs an object 
of concern, The firſt implies the hands; the 
ſecond the mind. The word 6:/ineſs, by its 
having no. plural number, intimates a parti- 
cular employ. By the ſingular of affairs being 
ſeldom in. uſe in the ſenſe before us, that 
word is underſtood to mean a variety of tran- 
ſactions. ä 

BUS K, S. [Fr.] a piece of ſteel or whale- 
bone, worn at the ſtomacher of a woman's 
Rays, in order to keep them in the proper 
form, and ſtrengthen them. b 

BU'SKIN, S. [Belg.] a kind of ſhort boo 
aworn by the ancients, covering the foot and 
leg as far as the middle, laced or faſtened be- 
fore ; was worn by the dramatic performers 
in tragedy, and diſtinguiſked from the ſock 


worn in comedy, which was of a thinner ole, 


and conſequently lower, Figuratively, tragedy. 

BUSS, S. ¶ Ir. ] a ſalute given by the lips; 
diſtinguiſhed fram a kiſs, which is given with 
a greater ſhew of diſtance or ceremonious kind- 
neſs. In Fiſhery, a ſmall veſſel from 48 to 
60 tons burden, uſed in the herring fiſhery. 

To BUSS, V. A. to ſalute a perſon with 
the lips. Figuratively; to touch. 

BUST, S. [Ital.] in Sculpture, the figure 


of a perſon in relievo, containing only the tended with 
head, ſhoulders, and ſtomach, uſually placed barity. 


on a- pedeſtal 


yet, or nevertheleſs, © You pray, but it 


the auxiliary verb be, preceded by a neat 


for. % And but for miſchief-you hal 


joins to another on the outſide 


BY T/ 


or conf; 
the term for the — 


——_—_ to the hi 
U'STARD, S.-[Ital.] a»; 
To BU'STLE, vx r 
with activity; to make * 
_ any thing, "BYE WS my 
U'S * 
Aer a hurry of buſineſs; a noik 
BU'STLER, S. an active,! 2 
ring man. CS 
U'SY, (pron. &7zy or biſſy] Adj 
9] Adj. 
engaged am any employment 3 alive, Ulige 
officious. 

To BU'SY, [bizy] V. A, to 
ſon employed ; to Sw: 15 

BU'SY-BODY, [bizy-bedy] S. an offs 
ous perſon meddling with the concerns 
other people, offering aſſiſtance, and pn 
advice, without being aſked, 

BUT, Conj. [Sax.] when it divery 
breaks off the thread of a diſcourſe, ſo a 
purſue a different topic, it intimates a fl 
the mind, and ſignifies howbeit, © But 
ſay no more,” Whgn applied to limit c 
ſtrain the ſenſe to what is expreſſes, excl 
of all others, it ſigaiges only, *I fay 
two planets,” When ved to imphy a th 
to be otherwiſe than it ſhould be, it fett 


not that God would bring you to the tre 
ligion,” Joined with did or hag, it dent 
only, © Did but men confider,” 7 
After a comparative noun it has the for 
than, © No ſooner up, but he pr 
opened the gate.” Guard, No. 167. 


it implies orberzviſe than, It cannot be 
nature has ſome director.“ Hooker, Jo 
with for, it implies avithout, or had it an 


for ſpite.” Dryd. After a negative, or 
ſtion implying a negative, it denotes a 
ception, or except. Who canit be, ft 
but perjured Lycon ?” Smith's Phed. 

BUT, S. [Fr.] a limit or boundary 
Sea Language, the end of any * * 


a ſhip / 
water, 
BUT-END, S. the broad or blunt end 
thing, or the end on which it reſts, | 
BU'TCHER, S. [Fr.] one who kills 
up, and ſells the fleſh of cattle in a ms 
or his own houſe. Butcher is uſed fg 
for one who is of a barbarcus diſpolit 
lights in murder, or the ſlaughter of many 
To BU'TCHER, V. A. to fy 11 
beaſt. Figuratively, to murder 3 . 
human ſpecies in a barbaxous and rn. * 
BU'TCHERLY, Adv, in a crath 
rous, or bloody manner. 
BUT CHE RV, S. the trade of ab 
Figuratively, the commiſſion of mu 


exceſſive cruelty; 997 


5 
& * 


z-UT 

b TESHIRE, in Scotland, conſiſts of the 
o+ Arran and Bute, which lie in — 
+» of Clyde, to, the S. of Argy leſhire. 
hey are fertile in corn and paſtures, and 
J a confiderable berring fiſhery. This 
bcßetber with Caithneſs, ſends one 
aber to parliament. 8 
IIA. 8. [formerly ſpelt bettiler, that 
and who fills bottles] [Fr.] a ſervant who 
* the care of the wine and other liquors 
in a family. 4g 
BUTLERAGE, S. the duty upon wines 
ated; claimed by the king's butler. 
TIER SHIP, S. the office of a butlet. 
BUTMENT, S. [Fr.] in Architecture, 
orters on, or againſt, which the feet of 
arch reſt ; likewiſe the little places taken 
of the yard or ground plot of an hobſe 
a buttery or ſcullery, l 

WI, B. 7 veſſel of barrel, con- 
ing 126 gallons of wine, 108 of beer, 
lum 15 to 22 cwt. of currants, . 
BUTT, S. [Fr.] the place or mark which 
yerſon is to hit in ſhooting, Figuratively, 
point or object to which any perſon's 
lar; are made by a puſh in fencing; a 
| who is the object of ridicule to a whole 


au. | 
BUTT, v. A. to ſtrike or give a blow 
þ the head, applied to the metliod of at- 
K uſed dy a ram. Y | 
W'TTER, s. [Sax.] a fat and unctuous 
lance made from cream by churning, Suf- 
; being 2 yood ſoil, is famous for very 
| butter, 
To BUTTER; v. A. to ſpread of pour 
t won any thing. 
WTTER-FLY, 8. [Sax.] in Natural 
Wy; 2 beautiful inſet, produced from an 
euca-worm, caterpillar, and nymph; or 
; lle — of the Cee Bi 
leite it arrives to its maturity, and the 
ion of ſplendour which appears in its 
are, when applied to the butter -fly ſtate, 
require too much room to expatiate on 


"TTERIS, 8. in Fartiety, an inſtru- 
of feel ſet in a wooden handle, uſed in 
it tot, or cutting the hoof of a 


UTTER-MILK, 8. the whey ſeparated 
L < — making butter. 

PRINT, S. a pi f i 
ued to merk butter: Of EW 


IIERY, Adj. havi 
— * 1 ving the appeatance 


PTTERY, s, a room where butter or 
MOnſons are kept, 

1 OCK, 8. the droad, thick, fleſhy 

n beaſt, joining to the hip. 

Kol a ſhip is her full breadth right 
* 8. Prit. ] a ſmall fattifh round 

i 3 or wood covered with ſilk 


B U Z 


of dreſs, together. Figuratively, a knob eg 


ball. In Botany, the round head of a plant; 
a bud. In Carpentry, a piece of wood mov- 
ing upon a nail or ſcrew uſed to keep a door 
cloſe, In Smithery, a braſs knob of a lock 
ſerving to open or ſhut a door. In Natural 
Hiſtory, the ſea-urchin, a kind of crab-fiſh, 
with prickles inſtead of feet. : 
To BU'TTON, v. A. to ſew buttons on 
a garment ; to cloſe or faſten the parts of a 
garment together with buttons. Figuratively, 
to incloſe. 3 
BU TTON-HOLE, S. the hole made in a 
garment to receĩve and faſten the button in. 
BU'TTRESS, S. [Fr.] in Architecture, 
a kind of butment ſerving to prop or ſupport 
the ſides of a building or wall. Figuratively, 
a prop, or ſupport of any opinion or cauſe, 
To BU"T'TRESS, V. A. to prop, ſupport, 
or ſecure from falling. FT | 
. BUTYRA'CEOUS, or BU'TYROUS, 
Adj. [Lat] having the properties or quali- 
ties of butter, _ AGO nd 
BU KOM, Adj. [Sax.] obedient ; tracta- 
ble; Figuratively, void of reſiſtance, yield- 
ing, of giving way, Gay, lively, briſk, wan- 
ton, jolly, ,. „ a 
BUC XOMLx, Adv. in a wanton, lively, 
gay, or amorous manner. 


BU"XOMNESS; S. wanton, gay, or amo- 


OUT, „ % . 
BU xSTEAB, or BC KST EAD, 4 vil- 
lage in Suſſex, 10 miles S. S. E. of Eaſt- 
Grinſtead, with one fair ot July 31, fot 
cattle and pedlars ware. 
BU"XTON-WELLS, in eu for- 
merly noted for two ſprings which were neat 
each othet, one of which was very hot, and 
the other very cold; but the wonder is now 
loſt, for they are blended together, It lies 
at the bottom of a dirty village of the ſame 
name, where there is a public inn, which 
is very large and commodious ; a great deal 
of good company reſort there in the ſummer- 
time, as well for air and exerciſe, as for the 
benefit of bathing, There is plenty of grouſe 
or moor-game for thoſe who love ſhooting, 
and trouts and gteylings for thoſe that lov 
fiſhing, In ſhort, here are diverſions of 
ſorts at an eaſy rate, The water is not negu 
ſo warm as the hot well at Briſtol. It is 33 
miles N. W. of Derby, and 1584 N. N. W. 
of London. | 8 
To BUY, V. A. [pron. 5] [Sax.] to pur- 
chaſe a thing by money, or the exchange of 
any other commodity. Figuratively, to ex- 
change one thing for another. To, bribe, or 
corrupt by bribery. 
. BU'YER, er] S. he that purchaſes a 
thing with money, &c. 
To BUZZ, V. N. [Teut.] to hum, of 
make a noiſe ke bees, flies, or waſps. 
To BUZZ, V. A. to whiſper, Uſed with 
abroad, to divulge, publiſh, or ſpread a report 


__ 1 


do he cloaths to faſten any part 


[ 


or rumour, 
BUZZ, 


—  — ——— ]¶ -w — 


"BYZ 


zz, 5: the humming ſound of bees $ 

A whiſper, ot talk. 
BUZ ZAR, S. [Fr.] a degenerate kind 
6f hawk. Figuratively, a perſon of mean 
parts; a blockhead or dunce. | 

BU'ZZER, S. a fecret whiſpers, or one 
who endeavours, by falſe rumburs, to alienate 
the affections of another, * | 
By, Prep. [Sax,] after whores ſigntfying 
action, it implies the agent, cauſe, means, 
manner; and is uſed after verbs neuter, for 
the inſtrument. After quantity it expreſſes 
the proportion. At the end of a ſentence, it 
implies. imitation, or conformity. .* A model 
to build others by.” Arbuch. After an adjec- 
tive of the comparative degree, it denotes 
the difference, * Shorter by the head,” Ang 

lied to place cr ſituation, it denotes netyeſs. 
Joined to che pronouns himſelf, 7 Ec, it 
ſignifies the excluſion or abſence of all others. 
Aſter leep, it ſignifies en, or ready. for 
uſe « He kept ſome of the ſpirit by him,” 

oyle, In forms of ſcaring, it fignifies a 
particularizing, or ſpecifying the object. Uſed 
adverbially it ſignifies ncar, or at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, applied to place, Paſſing, applied to 
motion; and preſence when uſed with le. 41 
will not be by.” "Shak. By and by, ſignifies a 
mort time, or ſhortly. Uſed ſubſtantively, 
for ſomething which is not the direct or 1m- 
mediate object of a perſon's regard; generally 
uſed with the. prepoſition by. Ny the by,” 
Dryd, This word is commonly wrote  bye,. 
and as it diſtinguiſhes it from the prepoſition, 
ſhould be generally adopted ae, Ws ſake o 
perſpiculty, yr. n 

BY, or BYE, in Compoſition implies 
ſomething out of the direct way, as by-road ;. 
ſomething irregular, private, or b 


g 


-lfiſh, as by- 
end ; ſomething private, oppoſed to that which 
Is by public authority, as a Hy-. 
- BY-END, S. private, or ſelf-intereſt, op- 
poſed to public ſpirit, and conveying an- idea 
of reproach... TY % 
BY-GONE, Adi. paſt, peculiar” to the 
Scotch. : 


BY-LAW, S. a law made by corporations 
of court-lects for the better government of ci-|. 


ties, &c. in caſes which are not provided. for 
by the public laws, but noways oppoſite or- 
contrary. to them, oy 
© BY-MATTER, S. ſomething which is 
accidental, and has no connection with the 
main ſubject, 
BY-PAST, Adj. paſt, peculiar to the 
Scotch. 5 Fe 
BY-PATH, S. a private path, oppoſed to 
a public pat.. | 
BY-ROAD, S. an unfrequented road. 
BY-WAY,.S, a private and obſcure way. 
 BY-WORD, S. [Sax.] a ſaying, proverb, 
or term of reproach, 


BY'ZANTINE, S. Sec BIZAN TIE. 


onde mu 
|Jouble, it kenified b, In Cen 


CABAL, & {Fr. 


words, letters, and numbers, dy wer 


7 


«os 

CAB 
C. 

The third letter in the h 

ſuppoſed by reg 


( habet 
ow ba borrowed from the Hebrew, 


others from the Grecian, It is 
preſſing the breath between 
raiſed to the roof of the mouth new 
palate, and the lip open. Beforr the u 
a, o u, and all conſanants, it is prone 
hard, though ſomewbat. ſofter than they 
in cage, cat, cut; but before i, t, and 
has a ſound like the {, but ſomewhat 
ſharp, as in cit, cell, quer; before an 
has a peculiar ſound, between the hartad 
the & and the ſoftneſs of the þ, as in 
ches{e 5 but in words derived from the Fry 
it 1s (Bunded hke an ſ before b, asind 
e bicaue, which are pronounced ſar, 
cane. It has been cuſtomary to add a tt 
when” it comes at the end of words, . 
lagick; but moderns ſeem now to have a 
it as uſeleſs, writing lopic, critic, naſ, 
which is certainly to be commended, 20 
as being more agreeable to the etymal 
words derived from the Latin, but like 
confirmed by the" practice of the 
Saxons; from whom ay borrowed Uk 
t of our language. Uſed as 
— for 100, ind when double CC, 
When placed before a hames it ſigni 
Ceſar, &c, With Roman Lawyers it bp 
s. from condewno, | See A. | 


is. uſed by. merchants to mark their doo 
W dendtes the highoft part o 
ro Saarn 
: 2 8. See CA AT 4 
a body of mer 
In ſome deſignu td diſturb or change f 
miniſtration of a- ſtate, diſtinguiſhed 
arty, in the ſame degree as few from 
1 an intrigue or plot to 180 
nge in an adminiſtration. 


os 
* 


of the rabbins pretended to diſcorer 
future, and to ee clearly into the 
many -difficult paſſages of ſcripture- , 
CA'BALISTS, S. a ſect ante 
who interpret ſcripture. The * 
vided into Karaites, and wy Dede 
Talmudiſts. Theſe are agu i 


rs Rabbiniſts, and the _— len 


tend to diſcover hidden; m 


hething myſtical. 


Sriftration of any government. 


CAC 
.» uſe of the Cabala, and its rules of inter- 


— ALI'STICAL 
ISTIC, or CAB STICAL, 
. relating to the Cabalifts ; 


A'LLER, S. one who enters into plots 
Far to diſturb and change the ad- 


A BARET, S [Fr.] in France, is a 


em. 
C4'BBAGE, S. in Botany, the brafica, A 
tchen plant with large, fleſh 5 and glaucous- 
aired leaves. Linnæus ranges it in the 
on! 8, of his 15th claſs, joining the 
 navew, and rocket to it; and its 
is are eight; the varieties of the firſt 
ny eleven; and thoſe of the third fort two. 
b likewiſe a cant word amorg taylors for 
nants of cloth which are not returned to 
er cuſtomers, 

To CABBAGE, V. A. to defraud a per- 
f of part of his cloth. 

CABIN, S. [Brit.] a little hut or cottage. 
board a ſhip, ſmall apartments, of diffe- 
kt dimenſions, for the officers to lie in. 

To CABIN, V. N. to live in a cabin, 
eratively, to live or lie in any. narrow or 
ll place, Y. 

CARINED, Adi. belonging to a cabin. 
Ipuretively, narrow, or belonging to a bed- 


ber, 

CABINET, S. [Fr.] among Joiners, a 
lad of preſs or cheſt with ſeveral doors and 
ven for preſerving curioſities, or keeping 
ih, Figuratively, a room in which pri- 
d confaltations arc held, Hence a cabinet 
is that whick, is held with great pri- 
ky, and wherein the moſt important arti- 
$ Wich concern a fate, are determined. 
CIBINET MAKER, S. one who makes 
ets, cheſts of drawers, and other wooden 
miture for chambers, or Gining-rooms. © | 
CABLE, & [ brit.] a thick, large, ſtrong, 
rind rope, from three to twenty inches 
meter, faſtened to an anchor to hold the 
a when rides, When two pieces of 
= paced together, it is called a ſhot 0 


RD, Adj. belonging to, or reſembling 
- Cable fues, in Architectute, are 
© which are filled up with pieces in the 
m cf a cable, In Heralery, a cabled croſs 
way is formed of the two ends of a 
ry | | 5 
bo chrp, Adj. in Heraldry, the 
Ae 2 beaft cut off behind the caxs by a 
Foe kult A 
A BU RNS, S. ſmall ropes uſed in a hip. 
yr O, or Ca'coa, S. a nut about the 
Lemmon almond, the fruit of a tree 


jen in the Weſt-Indies. ; 
Bd, has a | eſt-Indies. The fruit, 


Rl: and whe 
, plump 


CAD 


reddiſh. within, of a bitteriſh and aſtringent 
taſte, without any greeniſh or muſty ſavour, Tt 
is one of the moſt oily fruits which nature pro- 
duces, and never grows rank, how old ſoever 
it be, Of this fruit is made an excellent con- 
ferve, as alſo chocolate. 5 n 
CACHE'XY, [4akei{y] S. [Gr. Ian ill habit 
of body, or ſuch a diſtem of the hu- 
mours, as hinders nutrition, aud weakens the 
vital and animal functions. marks 
CACHE'CTIC, or CACHE"CTICAL, [a+ 
kektic or kakeNtical] Adj. having an ill habit 
of body, , | | 
CACHINNA'TION, [tatinndſbon] S. n 
loud laughter, or what we call a horſe laugh. 
1 e, S. the noiſe made by a gooſe or 
To CARE, v. N. TBelg.] to make 
à noiſe like a gooſe; applied likewiſe to that 


ſof a hen. Figuratively, to laugh heartily. 


CA'CKLER, S. a fowl that cackles. Fi- 
guratively, a perſon who divulges.a ſectet; 2 
tell tale; a tatler. 
CACOCHY MV, [4atotymy] S. [Or.] in 
Medicine, a vicious or corrupt ſtate of the 
vital humours. . | , 
CACODE'MON, S. [Or.] an evil ſpirit, 
or ghoſt ; any imaginary frightful monſter 
created in the minds of fearful and ſuperſti- 
tious people, With Aftrologers, it is the 12th 
houſe in a ſcheme of the heavens, ſo called 
from the pretended terror of its prognoſti- 
catian, 

CACOE'THES, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, an 
epithet applied by Hippocrates to malignant 
and difficult diſtempers. In Suryery, it is an 


blains hardly curable. * 
CACO'PHONY, N S. [or. ] in 
Grammar and Rhetoric, the meeting together 
of letters, ſyllables, or words, which form a 
harſh and diſagreeable ſound. a 

To CACUMINATE, -V. A. [Lat.] to 
ih 


 CADA'VEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] having the 
appearance or qualities of a dead body, : 
CA'DDIS, S. a kind of * or ribbon, In 
Natural Hiftory, a kind of worm or grub 
found in a tafe of ftraw, derived from codde, 
Sax. a bag. | 
'CADE, Adj. ſoft, tender, tame, delicate. 
In Huſbandry, a cade lamb, is one that is 
red in a houſe; a houſe lamb, Hence wo 
cade, the verb, to bring up tenderly, 
* CADE, S. [Lat.] a cag, caſk, or barrel. 
A cade of herrings is a veſſel containing 500, 
and a cade of ſprats, 1000. 
| CA'DENCE, S. [Fr.] a fall, decline, or 
deſcent. In Muſic, cadence is a certain reſt 
either at the end of a ſong, cr of ſome of its 
parts into which it is divided, as into mem- 


dosen and pretty even ſkin or] bers or periods, Cadence, in Dancing, is whey 
amis tacen ofh, the kernel muſt |the ſeveral ſteps end motions follow or antweg 
and ſhining, of a hazle-nut the different notes or meaſure of the muſic. 


der rk on the outſide, a little more; CA. DET, S. [Fr.] the younger ſon of a 
9 f ; 


family, 


— — EE — 


inveterate diſeaſe, breaking out in boils or, 


— 1 — 


| 
| 
= 


—— — 


_ 


— — — - 
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ä a. ae 


_ bwn expence, with a view to acquire know- 


à good harbour, frequented by merchant ſhips 


16, Auguſt 12, and October 27, for cattle, 


CAE 


Family, is a word naturalized in our language 
from the French. Among the military men, 
jr denotes a young gentleman, who ſerves in a 
marching regiment, as a private man, at his 


Jedge in the art of war, and to obtain a com- 
miſſion in the army. | | 
CA DEW, or CADEWORM, S. in Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, a kind of worms, which in time 
change into butterflies. 
CA Dl, S. a magiſtrate among the Turks, 
CA'DIZ, a handſome, large, ſtrong, rich, 
and famous town of Spain, in Andaluſia, with 


from all parts. It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſeated 
on an iſland, about 18 miles in length, and 
9 in breadth 5 but the N. W. end, where the 
town ſtands, is not two broad. It has a com- 
munication with the continent on the oppoſite 
more by a bridge. The bay formed by it is 
124miles in length, and 6 in breadth, All 
the Spaniſh ſhips go from hence to the W. 
Indies, and return hither. It was taken and 
plundered by the Engliſh in 1596; but being 
attempted again in 1702, they had not the 
like ſuceeſs. It contains about 5000 houles, 
and 50,000 inhabitants; and the cathedral is a 
very handſome ſtructure. Lon. 6. 46. W. 
ROS. Wt c 
- CADMIA, S. a recrement of copper ore 
produced in furnaces, ' whet that metal is ſe- 
ted from its ore, 6 : 
CADU'CE,: or CADU'CEUS, S. [Lat.] 
among the Romans, was a white ſtaff or wand, 
carried by thoſe officers who went to pro- 
claim peace with any people with whom they 
had been at variance, Alfo, a rod entwiſted 
by two ſerpents, borne by Mercury, as the 
enſign of his quality and office, given him, 
according to the fable, for his ſeven-ftringed 
harp. The poets aſcribe to this rod the pro- 
erties of laying men aflcep, raifing the 
dead, Ke. „ „ 
CA UM, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, one of 
the three portions of the larger inteſtines, 
CAERTILLVY, a town of Glamorgan- 
Faire, in South-Wales, with a market on 
"Tuurſdays, and - ſeven fairs, on April z, 
Tune 6, July 19, Aug. 25, OR. 9, Nov. 16,, 
and Thurtday before Chriltmas, all for cattle 
and ſtockings, It is ſeated between the 


. * . - . * | 
rivers Taff and Rumaey, in a mooriſh ground, 


and among the hills, It is thought the walls 
now in ruins were built by the Romans; 
here being often Roman coins dug up here. 
it is 5 miles N. of Landaff, and 159 W. of 
London, IE HEE Ns 

CAERG'WRLEY, a town in Flintſkire, 
whoſe fairs are held Shrove-Tueſday, May 


CAERLE'GCY, a town of Monmouthſhire, 
ith a market on Thurſdays, and three fairs, 
on May 1, July zac, and September 21, for 


CAL 
, 


many Roman antiquities f. 
commodioufly ſeated on 2 : 
which there is a large wooden bride... 1 
houſes are generally built of ons; 5 f 
3 r 0 to be fn 
is 19 miles S. W. of Monmoy 
by of London. Pon mth 
A'ERWIS, a town of Flintthire : 
Wales, with a market on — . 
fairs, on March 16, the laſt Tueſday in A 
Trinity-Thurſday, 'the' firſt Tueſday 
July 7, September q, and November 10, 
for cattle, It is ſeated on an aſcent; U 
though it is but a ſmall place, the marke 
very good for corn and proviſions, It is 
miles E. of St. Aſaph, five W, of Flint 
23 td of London, © © 
Y US, S, [Lat.] a untlet m 
of raw hides, Nals 2 the t 
cieatsz they were ſtudded with nail, 
ſtrengthened with lead or plates of irg, a 
ſurrounded the hands, wriſt, and arm, togu 
them from blows, and prevent their be 
broken or diſlocated. A 
- CA'FT AN, S., [Perſ.] a Perſian wh 
ment, .-. + 
CAG, S. a barrel or wooden veſſcl, « 
taining four or five-gallons. - 
Ca E, S. [Fr.] an inclofure of trig 
wire, in which birds are kept; a place 
wild beaſts, incloſed with palliſadoes; a pr 
for e guilty of petty crimes, re 
To CAGE, V. A, to incloſe or canine 
4 Cage, . >? ; * 
To CAJO'LE, V. A. [Fr.] to fatter, 
or coax, including the idea of diſſimulati h 
* CAJO'LER, S. a flatterer, or wheedl E 
CATOSTER, a town in Lincolal 
whoſe fairs are on June 1, for ſheep, 
October 16, for horned cattle the m 
is on Monday, It is 1<5 miles from Lot 
CAISSON, S. [Fr.] a cheſt of ban 
powder, laid in the enemy's wa, to de 
on his approach. -© 
Car Tir, 8. [Fr.] a criminal wh 
guilty of meapneſs j a deſpicable cont: 


r C4 
tible villain. * 
CARE, S. [Brit.] a rich kind of K * 
bread, generally thin and found. Fg bo 


tively, any thing compoſed of flour and 0 Rang | 
made in 2 thin and flattiſh form. 
To CAKE, V. N. to harden like de 


mt; 
the oven. : 4 
 CALABA'SH-TREE, S. in Bot - 
large tree growing from twenty-three tot * 
feet high, © The ſhells of the fruit are un 7 
the pegroes for cups. . 
CALAls, a firong town df Fr 


Lower Picardy, with a citadel, 2 
fied harbour, It is built in ide . 
triangle, one fide of Which!“ Soy A 
ſea, The citadel is as lone #0 oy 
and has but one entrance. It — 
place, with handſome ſtreets, 


cattle. It is a place of great antiquity, and 
was 4 Ronan WA, 25 13 evident from the! 


churches and monaſteries; the aun a 


CAL 

, . + eeckaned to be 4000. It was 
| 1 III. in 1347 3 and 
=. ” Mary's time in 1557. It 
mz by the Engliſh in 1696, 


1 f the marſhes; which 
a — the 1 of an 
pn. The harbour is hot Jo good as for- 
ery, nar will it admit veſſels of any great 
"4 a times of peace there are packet- 
| ; going backward and forward twice a 
from Dover to Calais,' which is 21 
A £hant, It is 25 miles W. of Dunkirk, 
i152 N. of Paris, Lon. 2.6,E, lat, 50. 58. N. 
CALAMA'NCO, 3. a kind of woollen 
off, with a gloſſy ſuxface. 
CALAMINE, 8. Lat.] 2 hard, heavy, 
iners) ſubſtance, appearing of a ſtony nature, 
«ta lat and cavernous ſtructure, generally 
and in looſe maſſes, from the ſize of a wal- 
ut to thoſe of three pounds and upwards. 
CA'LAMINT, S. [Lat.] in Botany, a 
pecies of the meliſſa or baun, which gros 
ally in the mountains of Tuſcany. 
CALA'MITOUS, Adj, [Lat.] involved 
misfortunes 3 wretched ; unfortunate z un- 
wr, oppreſſed with miſery, applied to per- 
ns. Fatal, noxious, unwholeſome, or pro- 
ftive of miſery, or diſtreſs, applied to things. 
CALA'MITY, S. misfortune, affliction, 
ſkrels, the cauſe of miſery, Sy now, Each 
theſe words denotes a ſad event; but that 
| nufortune is applied to caſualties and out- 
ard circumſtances, things detached from us. 
Iiafer reſpects properly perſonal accidents. 
uni implies ſomething more general. 
CALAMUS, S. [Lat.] in Botany, a reed 
ſveet· cemed wood, 
CALA'SH, S. [Fr.] a light four-wheeled, 
| = carriage, drove by the traveller 
melt. 8 rs Sa 
CALCEDUNIUS, 8. [Lat.] a precious 
ine of the agate kind. | 4315 
CALCINA”TION, S. [Fr.] the rendering 
"y reducible to powder by means of fire. 
CALCINATORY, 8. a veſſel uſed in 
RUCINing, 0” = — is = « 
To CALCINE, v. A. [Lat.] to make a 
pang eaſy powdered by means of fire; to 
in n the fre to a ſubſtance, which a ſmall 
p wil crumble; to reduce to aſhes; to 
* ws cer, F iguratively, to conſume 
CUCOGRAPHY, s. [Gr.] the art of 
5 of on draſs or copper · plates. 
* * V. A. Fr.] to find 
. or amount of any thing by arith- 
8 « OP or find the fituation of the 
da, Mve or adapt to a certain end. 
a TION, S. an operation in a- 
Ta I deduction of rea- 
Crows en arithmetical operation. 
wh TOR, S. one who computes, 


CAL 


CA'LEULATQRY, Adj, belonging to caly © 


culation or computation. 


CA'LCULOSE, or CA'LCULOUS, Adj; | 


ſony, gritty; having the ſtone or gravel. 
CALCULUS, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, the 
ſtone in the kidneys, ureters, or bladder. 
Calculus literalis, is the ſame as algebra, ſo 
called, becauſe letters are uſed in its operations, 
inſtead of figures, | 
CALCU'TTA, See Wirt1an's Form, 
CA'LDRON, or CAU'LDRON, 8. [Fr] 
a large veſſel to heat water, or dreſs victual3 
in; a pot, 
CALEFA'CTION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
heating any thing; the ſtate of being heated. 
CALEFA'CTIVE,, or CALE FACTORY, 
Adj. that which heats, or has the power of 
heating. 
To CA'LEFY, v. N. [Lat.] to grow hot; 
to be heated. ; 
CA'LENDAR, S. Wow a table contain» 
ing the days, months, 
in the year, The Roman calendar, from 
which ours is borrowed, was compoſed by 
Romulus, who made the year conſiſt of ne 
more than 364 days; Numa Pompilius cot- 
reed his error, by making it conſiſt of twelve 
lunar months of thirty and tweaty-nine days 
alternately, which made 354 days; hut being 
fond of an odd number, he added one day 
more, which made it 355 days; and that the 
civil year might equal the ſun's motion, he 
added a month every ſecond year. Julius 
Czſar, as a farther improvement, made the 
year conſiſt of 565 days, and left the fix hours 
to form a day, at the end of every fourth 
year, which was added to the month of 
February, This calendar was called the 
Julian, or the old ſtile, in oppoſition to the 
new ſtile introduced by Gregory XIII. who 
finding the Julian gone too forward, cut off 
ten days from the calendar; and, to remedy 
this defect for the future, left out one biſſex- 
tile day every 100 years, making every fourth 
hundred a leap year. By act of parliament, 
to remedy the inconveniences arifing from the 
differences of ſtyle, this kingdom adopted the 
Gregorian, or new ſtyle, by leaving out eleven 
days of the month of September in the year 
7 
CALENDER, 8. a hot preſs, made 
uſe of to preſc, ſmooth, or water manufactures 
of filk; wool or linen, In Natural Hiſtory, 
the word is applied to an inſet, which 4 
on corn, leaving nothing but the huſks, and 
giving the flour made of it a very bad taſte, 
To CA'LENDER, V. A. to ſmooth, wa- 
ter, or dreſs any manufacture in a hot-preſs. 
or calender, 
CA'LENDERED, Adj. applied to corn 
devoured by the calender, an ĩnſect. 
CA'LENDRER, S. one who prefles, 
ſmooths, or waters manufactures in a hot- 
preſs or calender, | 


CA'LENDS, S. [it has no ſingular, Lat.] 
SEE " "= 


eſtivals, t. happening 


| 
| 
| 


. 


. 
£ 
o 


* 


Kc. 
_compaſſes, a pair of compaſſes, with the legs 
deat inwards, furniſhed with a tong, which 


non, together with the ſize and weight of che 


ball it can carry. 


SAL 


day of February was called the calends of 
February, the thirty-firſt of January the ſecond 
pf the calends of February, and fo on to the 
23th, when the ides commenced. , ' * 


CA'LENTURE, Ss. [Lat.] in Medicine, 


an inflammatory fever, frequent at ſcaa. 

CAL, S. [plural cajves] [ Sax. ] the young 
of a cow. Figuratively, a ſacrifice, or ſome. 
thing ſubſtituted inſtead of a ſacrifice. ' © So 
will we render the calves of our lips.” Hoſea 
xiv. 2. The ſwelling fleſhy part of a man's 


CA'LIBER, S, [Fr.] the extent or dia- 


meter of any round thing; an inſtrument uſed 
by carpenters. Among the gun-ſiniths, weeden 
calibers are models by which they cut the 


ſtocks whereon they mount their guns, piſtols; 
Steel calibers are inftruments with which 
they turn and file their ſcrews, In Gunnery, 
the diameter of the mouth or bore of a piece 
of cannon, or of the þall it carries. Caliber 


moves on a rivet on one of its legs, and is uſed 
to take the dimenſions of the bore of a can- 


* 
— 


C ALICE, or CHA'LACE, S. [Lat.] a 
cup; appropriated to the cups or veſſels 
which the communicants drink out of at the 


Lord's ſupper. 


CA'LICO, S. [from Calicut in India] a 
kind of linen manufacture imported by the 


Eaſt India company. 


CA'LID, Adj. [Lat.] hot, burning. 
CALTDITY, S. [Lat.] heat. 
CA'LIF, or CA*'LIPH, S. [Arab.] a title 


given to the ſucceſſors of Mahomet among the 

Saracens, by whom it is accounted the ſu- 
preme ecclefiaſtical dignizy ; or, among the 
Mahometans, a ſovereign dignity, veſted with 
abſolute 2uthority in all metters relating both 
to religion and polity, 8 


CALIGA'TION, s. [Lat.] darkneſs, 


cloudineſs, dimneſs of fight. 


CALI'GINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] dark, dim, 


cloudy, obſcure. 


CA'LIGRAPHY, S. [Gr.] & neat and 
handſome hand, applied to writing; beautiful 
writing, | 

CA'LIVER, S. a hand-gun, harquebuſe ; 


a ſmall gun uſed at f-a, 


CATLIN, S. [Lat.] in Botany, the ont- 
ward greeniſh cover which encompaſſes the 


petals or other parts of a flower. 
CA'LIXTINS, S. in Church Hiſtory, a 


ſect of Chriſtians in Bchemia and Moravia: 
the principal one in which they differed 
from the churc 


was the uſe of the chalices, or 
communicating in both kinds, It was alſo 


a name given to thoſe among the Lutherans, 
who followed the ſentiments of George Calix- 
tus 2 celebrated divine, who oppoſed the 


3 


7 firſt day of the month among the Romans: opinion of St. Auoug; 
| 5 were reckoned backwards thus, the fre * ©! 


firſt grace, and free-wi 


1 


f 
or tow, or ſpun-yarn, 


To call 
roll. To call names, 


— — 


CAL 


To CALK, Laut] v. A, 
C . F . 
the ſeams or ather leaks of a le * 
to keep the Water by 


* 


CATLKER 


; caulter] 8. 
ſtops the leaks of a 00 be pero 
CA'LKING, caulking} 8. ſtopping ü 


leaks or ſeams of a ſhip with bak 

ploy is afterwa ds Kor with 4 un 
r Pitch, and tat, as low 28 it & 
; To CALL, v. A, 
name. 'Uſed with on and pin, i 
to a perſon's houſe, In Bing, * 
a miffion from God; and uſed with ute 
implore; to pray to in diſtres, with cn 


with cant 
dence of afhſtance, To call back, to ren 


ever, to read aloud a lift or nat 
to abuſe a perſon by fo 
reproachful term or word, Focal vl 
to money, td collect or demand 2 fum l. 
Joined with out, to challenge, provoke, ori 
cite to combat or danger. In Lay, ji 


be adznitted as a þ 
riſter or counſellor, * © * 
CALL, coul] S. an addreſs by wor 
mouth, Figuratively, a miſſion from Gt 
In Law, a nomination or admiſſion, U 
with »pon, a claim or dtinand, Mahn 
not far uff; within hearing; An inftrur 
imitating the notes of birds, and uſed by li 
catchers to bring them into their trips 
CALLING, [ caulling} S. the buſnel 
trade a perſon profeſſes ; ſtation, emplorme 
or profeſſion ; divipe vocation ; iovitat 
che true religion, | 
CA'LLINGTON, or KFLLINGTC 
4 village in Cornwall, 15 miles N. by W 
Falmouth, with three fairs, on May 43 
tember 19, and November 12, all for b 
oxen, ſheep, cloth, and hops. The marks 
cn Wedneſdays z and it is 2154 mules 8 
London, : 
CALLYOPE, | Gr.] S. the muſe who 
fides over Rhetoric and heroic verſe. 
CA'LLiPERS, S. Sce Cart 
which this is a corruption, 
CALLO'SITY, S. (Fr. in Anat, a 
neſs of the ſkin, owing to hard labour, . 
quent rubbings, whereby it becomes inkcn 
CA'LLOUS, Adj. grown bard, ſucllin 
inſenſible. Applied tothe mind or coa ci 
nct to be moved by threats or promilcs. 


CA'LLOUSNESS, S. ipſenſibility 0 


(pron. cull] Lu, 


with the particle zo, to 


body, herein the ſkin grows into knods er 

loſes all ſenſation; the hardneſs of tft} wha 
which knit together the extremities * 12 
ken bone. Figuratively, bility, be 


to the mind. 


'CA'LLOW, Adj, unfledged; vhs 


thers. 
 CA'LLUS, 8. wm See Cart : 
CALM, Adj. [ Belg. undiſtu: 


4 . 1 2g the Je 
peſts or viclent Winds, f fey © cle 


SAL 


- 4;fturbed by boiſterous paſſione, 

2 mind. Subftantively, uſed for 

deln from tempeſts or winds at ſea, = | 
7 CALM, V. A. to put an end to 2 
Met, Figurativelyy to footh. or Pacify; 


ory the perſon or thing which 
_ * 1 . and vio- 
nec to one of quietneſs, reſt, and ſerenity. 

04/LMLY, Adv. free from violence, fu- 
uſneſs, or tzmpeſtuous commotion. Figu- 
tively, in a ſerene, cool manner. . 

CALMNESS, S. a fate of quiet free from 
 lifturbance of violent winds. F iguratively, 
te of cool and ſedate tranquility 3 mildnets, 
CALNE, a town of Wiltſhire, with a mar- 
t on Taekdays, and. two fairs, on May 6, 


Auguſt 2, for toys. It is ſeated on a 
2 the fame name; it has a handſome 
urch, and ſends two members to parliament. | 
is $7 miles W. of London. pl 
CALOMEL, S. [Gr. Jin Chemiſtry, aname 
Fen to mercur / ſublimated a fourth time or 


ation, and fits it to act as an alterative. 


u the power of heating. : 
CALOTTE, 8. [Fr.] a cap or coif of 
ur, worn firſt by cardinal Richlicu. A red} 
pite is become the badge of a cardinal, In 
xchitecture, a round cavity or depreſſure. 
CALO'YERS, S. Or.] monks of the 
ek church, who live a very retired and 
lere life, eat no fleſh, keep four Lents, and 
er break their faſts till they have earned 
t meal by their labour, | 
CALTROPS, S. (Sax. an inſtrument 
ih four iron ſpikes, diſpoſed in. ſuch a man- 
that one of them will always be upright, 
Aue of them in the ground, They are 
ed to annoy, embarraſs, and wound the 
tes fect of the cavalry, In Botany, a plant 
alled from its feſembling the inſtrument 
& deccrived, and being very troubleſome-to 
We by pricking their feet, 

To CALVE, v. N. to bring forth a calf. 
CLVINISTS, S. in Church Hiſtory, are 
Me who follow the opinions of John Calvin, 
zal the principal reformers of the church, 
ich century, a man of great parts and 
ary, an! of conſiderable learning; whoſe 
Kine ll ſubſiſts in its greateſt purity at 
aa, Where it was firſt broached, and from 
ice it was propagated. This is the pre- 
wa tlgion cf the United Prorinces. In 
Wand, it is confined among the Diſſenters; 
Wa Scotland it is held in its utmoſt rigour. 
2 Gat ins are great advocates for the 
nels of God's decrecs, and hold, that 
nden and reprobation depend on the mere 
A : ood, without any regard to merit or 
| ham, that he aftords to the elect 
4 N Hiace, a faith that they cannot 
n Bags away the freedom of will, 


4 


© horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, and cheele j 


wards, which makes it more gentle in its 


CALORI'FIC,, Adj. [Lat.] that which} 


6 


They believe that God foreknew a determinats 
number in whom he intended to manifeſt his- 
glory; and-having thus foreknown them, he 
predeſtinated them to be holy; in order to 
which, he gives them an irreſiſtible - grace, 
which makes it impoſſible for them to be 
otherwiſe, _ 4 8 
CALUMET, S. a ſymbol of peace amo 
the Indiahs of North America. l s —.— 
a red ſtone, like our marble: the head re- 


and is fixed on a hollow ree hold it for 
ſmoaking. They adorn it with fine wings of 
various colours, and is the Calumet of the ſu 

to*'whom they preſent it, eſpecially if they 
want fair weather, or rain. This pipe is a 
zaſs or ſafe-condut all the allies of 
the nation that has it given, In all embaſſies 
the ambaſſador carries it as an emblem of 
peace, and is always received with a profound 
regard; the ſavages being perſuaded that a 


with ſome dire misfortune. 

To CALU'MNIATE,. v. N. [Lat.] to 
accule falſely; to ſlander, 
CALUMNIA'TION, S. a falſe repreſen- 
tation of a perſon's words and actions, in order 
to render his character ſuſpeted; 

CALUMNIA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one whe 
ſlanders another, to ruin his reputation, 

' CALU"MNIQUS, Adj. ſlanderous; Alſely 
accuſing. oF — 

CA'LUMNY, S. [Lat.] the falſely accu» 
ſing of a perſon with crimes, or miſrepreſent- 
ing his words and actions, in order ta make 


his character ſuſpicious. Kee. 
CALX, S. [Lat.] lime, or a fort. of ſtone 


burnt in a kiln in order to make mortar, In 
Chemiſtry, a kind of aſhes, 

CAMATEU, S, [Ital.] a particular kind: 
of onyx, which can be engraved either in 2e 
lievo os creux ; a kind of onyx, on which are; 
repreſented landſkips, &c. 1 

CA*MBER, S. a piece of timber cut arching,. 

C&MBRICK, S. [Fr.] a ſpecies of linen. 
made of flax, very fine and white, at firſt ma- 
nufactuted at Cambray. 

CAMBRIDGE, ſin Latin Cantabrigia] 
the capital of the county of the ſame name.. 
It ſtands in a ſpacious, delightful, and fertile 
plain on the river Cam, by which it is divided. 
into two parts? it is a pretty large place ;, 
but moſt of its ſtreets are narrow, and many 
of the houſes much out of repair; ſo that, 
were it not for the colleges, for which it is 
famous, and other public edifices, it would: 


make no ſtriking appearance. The town is 


governed by a mayor and aldermen. The uni- 
verfity has a chancellor, an honorary title, 
now in the Duke of Grafton, under whom is 
a commiſſary, who holds a court of record; a. 
high fteward ; a vice-chancellor, who is in- 
dependent of the chancellor, and has the ex- 


erciſe of the government in the univerſity, 
Undez 


— — 
— —j—ä—ᷓ—j— —. 


and neceſſitates all their actions to ie 


ſembles that of a tobacco- Te, but larger, 
, to 


violation of the Calumet would be attended- - 


e — . . ——_ 


6AM 


Vader him are two roctors, and two taxers, 


for weights and meaſures ; a regiſter ; beſides 
four beadles; and a librarian, To the uni- 
verſity belong ſixteen colleges, (beſides Down- 
g-college, now building, founded by the late 
Sir Jacob Downing, bart. who left an eſtate of 
60001. per ann. to endow it) halls, or houſes, 
Wich the ſame number of heads or maſters, 
406 fellowſhips, added to the maſters; and, 
in conjunction with them have the overſight 
. of the ſtudents, 662 ſcholarſhips, and 236 ex- 
hibitions. The number of all theſe, together 
with the other ſtudents, has been about 1500 
for ſome years paſt, All the colleges,” two 
only excepted, lie round the ſkirts of the town, 
have a beautiful proſpect into the fields, a pute 
air, and fine gardens, The ſenats-houſe lies 
in the middle of the town, a new and hand- 
ſome building, Near it are the public halls, 
the confiſtory or vice-chancellor's court-houſe, 
and the cabinet of natural curioſities, which 


were collected by Dr, John Woodward, The ; 


univerſity librafy is over the halls, containing 
about 44,000 books; it was greatly augment- 
ed by King George I. with the library of Dr. 
John More, biſhop of Ely, which conſiſted of 
thirty thouſand volumes, and coſt his majeſty 
6000 guineas, &c. if dckniowledgment of 
which, and other favours, the ſenate decreed 
a ſtatue to be erected to him, which Charles 
ford Townſhend cauſed to be made of marble 
at his own expence; and his ſon Charles 
finiſhed it. The univerfity; as well as the 
town, ſend each two members to parliament, 
Contiguous to the town-hall is a new ſhire- 
houſe of brick and ſtone, The markets at 
Cambridge are on Tueſ. and Sat. and an an- 
nual fair on June 24, for horſes, wood, and 
earthen ware; it holds a week * beſides, the 
greateſt in England is near it at Stourbridge, 
which ſee. Here are fourteen pariſh churches, 
and 6000 inhabitants. It lies 51 miles N. of 
London, and 0 N. of Orford. 
CA'MBRIDGE, NEW, a town of New- 
England, in North America, three miles W. 
of Boſton, and has an univerfity, conſiſting of 
three colleges. tn 4 
CA'MBRIDGESHIRE, an inland county 
ef England, 47 miles in length, and 18 in 
breadth, and is bounded on the E. by Suffolk 
and Norfolk, on the S. by by Eſſex and Hert- 
fordſhire, on the W. by Bedford and Hunting- 
don hires, and on the N. by Lincoln and part 
of Huntingdon ſhires. It contains 8 market- 
towns, 163 pariſhes, 17, ooo houſes, and about 


140,000 inhabitants; and it ſends fix mem- 


bers to parliament. The principal river is the 
Ouſe, which runs through the county from 
W. to E. The air and foil of the S. part is 
very good; but the N. fenny and aguiſh ; and 
here there are large weirs and meers full of 
fiſh, The capital town is Cambridge: beſides 
which there is Ely, a biſhop's ſee, 
CA'MBRON, a village in Cornwall, five 


|ſhutrers, fixing therein a plain gl 


| CAMERA'TION, S. 


CAM 


y 24, June 9, and November 

all for ten, theep, cloth, ant, 6 
hop "RY bo Cloth, anda i 
CAME, the preter of the verb Cour, 


CAMEL, S. Lat.] in Natural 9 
four-footed animal, 0 which * 8 d 
ſpecies ; one ſort being large, is able to cx 
burdens of a thoufand pou weight, hun 
one bunch on its back; another ſort has 
bunches, like a natural ſaddle, and are us 
either for Farrying burdens, gr to rk 
they have large ſolid feet, but nat hard; j 
Pring they caſt their coats, and will, it hit 
continue ten or eleven days wi | 
F ff h od 
- CAME'LEON,' S. in Natural ' 
litfle animal of the lizard kind, I tone 
half as long as itſelf, round 28 far as the 
— is hollow,” on that account cal 
tronk, and uſed by it in catching fi 
which if ſubſiſts. 7 | nj A 
CA 'MELFORD, +a fown in c 
with a market on Fridays, and four fair! 
Friday after March 10, May 26, July 17, 
September 6, for horſes, oxen, thery, cla 
and a few hops. It is ſeated on the nyerC! 
mel; ſends two members to parliament; u 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and record 
It has one church, ſituated half a mile outs 
the town, and about 100 houſes badly but 
but the ſtreets are broad and well paved, He 
is a large market for yarn j a great quati 
of which is ſpin in G5 place and its ne 
bourhood. If is 2 50 miles W. by S. of Lon 
CAMELOT, CERES, or CAR 
LET, S. [Fr.] 4 deut 3h 
with 11 la, or . Sher 
| CAMERA QBSCURA, 8. [lat] 
Opties, 4 nfachine repreſenting an artik 
eye, wherein the images of external objes 
are exhibited diſtinctiy, in their native 6 
lours, exact proportions, real fituations, 
in all their perſpecti ves or fore-ſhort wy 
It is made fometimes by dafitening the 
dows of a room, that look into 4 fle, f 
dens, e. and making a fall ok in 
va 
gather a tube with two glaiſes; for only wi 
one glaſs the object will be repreſented uf 
an 1n poſture. 
CA'MERATED, Adj, [Lat.] ae 
e 
or archi 


yaulted, 
ng. La 

CAMIS A Do, S. [Ital.] a ay . 
denoting an attack by ſurprige in ie 
in which the aſſailants wear their fund 
ward, as a diſtinction to kndw their on 
from the enemy. 
CA'MLET, 8 
CAMP, 8. [Fr. tems ke 
y an army when they keep the 6c 
* where an army reſts, or wels! 


Camnrior. 
the order of tents pit 


miles W. of Redruth, with three fairs, on 


3, A fying tarp is ſony 


or barrack. 


CAN 

ſe, &c, which always keep the field, 
continually in motion, either to cover 
place, or to ſurprize, or fatigue an enemy, 
aue a diverſion. 
F, CAMP, V. A, to fix tents, and re- 
iu in feld, applied to an army. 
Apa ION, (pron. campdin] S. [Fr.] 
t ſpace of time during which an army 
»« the field, without going into winter 


A'MPBELTON, a parjia 
land, with a harbour, It is ſeated on the 
ran coaſt of Cantire, in the ſhire of Argyle, 
wiles W. of the iſle of Arran. L 
A'MPDEN, 2 town in Glouceſterſhire, 
\ 2 market on Wedneſdays, and four fairs, 
ab-Wedneſday, April 23, July 2.5, and 
ember 3, for horſes, cows, ſheep, linen- 
W and flockings. It is 2 large but poor 
and contains about 200 houſes. It gives 
to2 viſcount, and ſends two members to 
Amen, It is $62 miles N. W. by W. 
ondon, 
A'MPHIRE, or CA'MPHOR, [kampir e, 
Naß] S. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, a peculiar 
l of ſubſtance, being neither a roſin, vo- 
þ (alt, oil, bitumen, uice, nor gum, but a 
ſubſtance, white, tranſparent, dry, 
of 2 ſtrong and penetrating ſmell, eafily 
rated in the air, when heated, and when 
mes not eafily extinguiſhed, but burning 
n in water and in ſnow, There are two 
v mitural and factitious. The camphire- 
$2 ſpecies of the /aurus, pretty large and 
&; its branches are garniſhed with oval, 
phayed leaves, when fully grown, of a 
oy colour, and when broken, emit a ſtrong 
r of camphire, 
AMPHORATED, [kimforered] Adj. 
(which has camphire mixed with it. 
AMRASS, a town in Pembrokeſhire, 
lars are kept February 13, and Novem- 
N, for tte, horſes, ſheep, &c. 
AY, S. [Sax.] a drinking veſſel, or a 
mate of wood in the form of a caſk or 
L Frurtively, any drinking veſſel not 
of exrth, 
AN, v. N. [Belg.] ſit is ſometimes, but 
* uled as an abſolute verb, but conſtantly 
L with ancther verb, as a ſign of the po- 
W mood, its preſent is declined thus : 
they conf, he can, we can, &. and its 
r I crald, they exuliſt, &c.] to be able; 
d power ſufficient to do an action. 
nen as a fign of the potential mood, 
. Ufers very much from m may de- 
Art, lawfulneſs, or a permiſſion to do 
Ii but can, the power or ſirengeh of the 
* ent, and with the ive i 
ag verb active is ap- 
„ abs ae, I can do it; but, with the 
* — to things; as, it can be done. 


*AVA, a large country of N A 
dunded on the W. 7 3 


de Mich gippi, 
*. AM Yew Y 


dy the Ocean, on the 
on the E. by the Engliſh 


liament town of 


ö 


i 


ak, Penſylvania, &c, and | 


CAN 
on the N. by the river St. Lawrence, and the 
territory of the Hudſon's-Bay company. It 
was diſcovered by John and Sebaſtian Cabot, ' 
father and ſon, in 1497. This country in 
general is pretty good; but the winter con- 
tinues for fix months very ſevere. The land 
that is cleared of trees is very fertile, and the” 
wheat ſowed in May is reaped the latter end 
of Auguſt, Pulſe in general, and eſpecially 
peaſe, thrive very well, and are very good. 
The woods are full of wild vines, game, and 
animals peculiar to N. America; but the bea- 
ver is the moſt uſeful and curious of them all, 
The rivers and lakes are full of fiſh; and 
there is a great number of trees unknown in 
Europe. Canada turpentine is greatly eſteem- 
ed for its balſamic qualities, and for the diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and ſtomach. The ori- 
ginal natives of this country ſpeak. four dif- 
ferent languages, and may be divided into as 
many different tribes, viz. the Siouſe, the Al- 
gongiere, the Hautonne, and that of the Eſ- 
kimaux, Moſt of them live a wandering life, 
and maintain themſelves by hunting. Their 
complexion is of a red copper colour, like the 
reſt of the Americans, with coarſe hair, and 
no beards, except the Eſkimaux, who are a 
hairy, . cruel, ſavage nation. They are very 
fond of brandy ; and, when they are drunk, 
they become almoft mad. They all ſeem to 
worſhip the ſun, and acknowledge tutelary 
gods as well as the Firſt Being, Their wars 
are bloody ; and at preſent they make uſe of 
fire- arms. The French inhabitants are about 
30,000, who have a governor, an intendant, 
and a biſhop, Quebec is the capital town; 
which was taken by the Engliſh on the 18th 
of September in the year 1759; at the fiege 
of which the brave General Wolfe loſt his 
life, but not before he perceived that the Eng- 
liſh forces were yitorious. The whole coun- 
try was afterwards reduced and ceded to the 
Engliſh by the peace of 1763. 

CANA'ILLE, S. in France, the loweſt 
rank of people; the vulgar. 

CANA'L, S, ee cut in a gar» 
den to receive water a river or pipes; 
a hollow place cut for the reception of the ſea 
any tract of water made by art, In Anatomy, 
a duct or paſſage through which any of the 


juices flow, 


CANALICULATED, Adj. [Lat.] made 
like a pipe or gutter, 

CANA'RIES, S. in Geography, twelve 
ſmall iſlands in the Atlantic Ocean, weſt of 
Africa, diſcovered by Bothencourt, a French- 
man, but now belonging to Spain, The 
make a great deal of wine, which is called 


Canary, from one of the moſt conſiderable of 


all theſe iſlands. 

CANA'RY-BIRD, S. a ſinging bird for- 
merly peculiar to the Canaries, of the linnet 
kind, of a yellow, or yellowiſh green colour, 
a very loud note, and of great boldneſs, 

3 CANCEL, V. A. [Fr.] to croſs 


writing, 
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writing, and thereby render it of no effect. 
Figuratively, to deſtroy a deed by tearing off 
the ſeal or name; to efface or obliterate. 
CANCELLA'TION, S. an expunging or 
annulling the power of an inſtrument. 
CANCER, S. [Lat.] in Aftronomy, 
a ſign of the Zodiac, into which the fun 
enters in June, and repreſented on globes by 
the figure of a crab, in order to expreſs the re- 
turning of the ſun, or its coming back to the 
equator from thence; or from its ſeeming not 
to advance, but rather to go back for ſome days 
when in the ſolſtitial point, in which reſpect 
it imitates the motion aſcribed to that animal, 


1 ſtars in this conſtellation, according to by the church, to be obſerved the ae 


lamſtead, are 71, The tropic of Cancer, is a 
leſs circle of the ſphere, parallel to the equa- 
tor, and paſſing through the beginning of the 
ign Cancer; all the inhabitants within this 
ſpace have the ſun perpendicular or vertical 
twice a year, and are fituated in the Torrid 
Zone, In Surgery, a roundiſh, unequal, livid, 
hard tumour. 

To CA'NCERATE, V. N, to grow can- 
cerous; to turn to a cancer, 
CA'NCEROUS, Adj. having the virulence 
of a cancer. 

CA'NCEROUSNESS, S. the quality ariſ- 
ing from a cancer, 

CA'NDENT, Adj. ] hot. 

CA'NDIA, an iſland in the Mediterranean, 
formerly called Crete, and lies on the S. of the 
Archipelago, The capital town is of the fame 
name, which, though populous formerly, is 
now little better than a deſart, there being no- 
thing but rubbiſh, except at the Bazar or mar- 
ket-place ; likewiſe the harbour of Candia is 
now fit for nothing but boats : however, the 
walls of the town are yet ſtanding, which are 
pretty ſtrong; and it is the ſee of a Greek 

archbiſhop, Here are ſome Greeks, a few 
ews, and ſome Armenians, beſides three or 
our French families, with a vice-conſul, 
The product of this iſland is corn, wine, oil, 
wool, filk, and excellent honey. Mount Ida, 
ſo famous in hiſtory, is in the middle of this 
iſland, and is nothing but a huge, overgrown, 
ugly, ſharp-pointed eminence, with not the 
leaſt ſhadow of a landſcape ; no delightful 
grotto, no public ſpring, nor no purling rivu- 
let are to be ſeen thereon. It is about 200 
miles in length, 50 in breadth, and 500 in 
circumference, Lon. 25.23. E. lat. 35. 20. N. 
CA'NDID, Adj. [Lat.] white. Figura- 
tively, impartial, mild; uninfluenced by ſini- 
ſter motives; free from malice or prejudice, 

CANDIDATE, S. | from candidatus, Lat. 

white; thoſe who offered themſelves to be 
elected into any office among the Romans, 
2, --- wearing white garments, in order todiſtinguiſh 
them from the reſt of the crowd] one who 
ſolicits the votes of others, in order to attain 
any place, poſt, or office conferred by a ma- 
jority; one who oppoſes another; a compe- 


— — Ee rn — 
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|  CA'NDIDLY, Adv, in an inc 
4 3 party] n 
ner; without prejudice, malice 
fairly ; Kindly, wh 
CANDLE, 8. [Lat.] a wick & d. 
jonas, with ways ermaceti, or talloy 
cylindrical form, uſed to ſupply the ms 
day-light. Sale by the candle, ot inch of 
is an auction which laſts only while a 5 


of candle, hghted f purpoſe, coat 
burning, * ep it is e 


being adjudged the . 
CANDIES kr „ 8. the light 
by a candle. | ” 
CA'NDLEMAS, S. a feſtival 


| 


F ebruary, in honour of the purification of 
bleſſed virgin Mary. It was celebrated by 
ancient Chriſtians 3 who, on that dy, 
abundance of lights in their chunks 
proceſſions, in memory, as is brd 
Saviour's being, on that day, declared 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, In imitty 
which, the Roman Catholics, on thi 
conſecrate all their tapers and candle; 
they uſe in their churches during the 
year, | 
CA'NDOUR, 8. a temper of 
unſoured by envy, He by malice, 
unſeduced by prejudice z iweet without v 
neſs, and impartial without rigour, 
To CA'NDY, V. A. to preſerie 
ing in ſugar 3 to melt and cryſtaline lap 
veral times, to render it hard and tran 
Figuratively, to freeze, or be covered 
hard ſubſtance, or flakes, To flatter,or 
uſe of ſoothing and inſinuating expre 
Neuterly, to grow hard; to grow thick, 
covered with flakes, 
CANE, S. [Lat in — 4 uf 
reed growing in ſeveral joints, and of al 1 
dimenſions. The bamboo, which grows 1 kc 
Indies, efpecially at Bengal, to f fe 
ire, is wrought into bowls, or other | 
hold utenſils, by the inhabitants; the 
ſort is made into fiſhing rods. | 
cane, is that which $0 the Eat 
thoſe which are — out joints are by 
beſt, and more e. He | 
nifies, figuratively, a walking-ſaff. 
Te CANE, V. A. to beat ape 
cane, or a walking ſtaff. , | 
CA'NEWDON, 2 in Eci, 
fair is kept June 24, for toys. 
CANT CULA, . [Lat] in 4. 
the name of one of the lr © 
tion of Canis Major, called 
from whoſe heliacal rifing with the K 
is, its emerfion from the ſun's 1% 
cients honed. es Hay * 
i 0 
CANICULAR, Adj. Il I 
ing to the dog-days. The 2 | 
a certain number of days preceding 


the heliacal rifing of the ( 


y enn 


titor. r,. | ln v1 


CAN 
1182, Adj. [Lat.] having the pro- 


, Cani 
Ph ns 


ſharp-edged teeth in each jaw, between 
;cifores and molares, ſo called from their 
mbling the correſpondent teeth in a dog. 
4NIS Ma JoR, 8. [Lat. the Great 
in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the 
tern hemiſphere, conſiſting, according to 
ſtead, of 32 ſtars. 
Ius MINOR, S. [Lat.] or the Leſ- 
is the ſame as Canicula ; which ſee, 
ANISTER, S. [Lat.] in its primary 
which is now obſolete, a baſket, In its 
lary, a ſmall box or receptacle made of 


i ther metal, or porcelain, to hold tea, 


„E. 

ANKER, S. Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
all worm, which preys upon fruit, joined 
| the word worm, In Medicine, a ſpeck 
by a ſharp humour, which grows or cor- 
x the fleſh like a cauſtick, and is common 
lildren 3 a corroſive humour. Figura- 
y that which gradually and inevitably 
A diſeaſe incilent to trees, which 
n the bark rot and fall off. Applied to 
þ kind of ruſt or verdigreaſe, which co- 
it ſurface with a green colour, 

o CANKER, v. N. to ruſt, or grow 
a, applied to braſs or other metals; to be 
ded, to grow foul or corrupt. Actively, 
erode; to pollute 5 to eat or gnaw; to 
A; including the idea of acrimony. 
ANNABINE, Adj. [Lat.] hempen. 
ANNEL-COAL, S. is a ſubſtance which 
ten confounded with jet. It is dug up in 
lf parts of England in great abundance, 
kularly in Lancaſhire, where it is burnt 
kemmon fuel, It is worked into toys and 
Ws of various kinds, under the name of 
In Medicine, it is good in the colic, as 
enollient, and diſcutient, 

— S. one who lives upon hu- 


ANNIBALLY, Adv, after the manner 
Nc of cannibals, 
NOx, S. Fr.] a hollow, cylindrical 
ment, made of a mixt metal, furniſhed 
4 bach. ale, and uſed to ſhoot a ball by 
"ce 0: gunpowder, This military en- 
E ſuppoſed to have been invented by 
hs Engliſhman ; and it is evident 
ap "ch were ever ſeen in France 
Wee to this ration, and were uſed in the 
e zn. 

| bart, or CA'NNON-BUL- 
In ball or bullet with which a can- 


' 
* 
«: 


Le NONAE, V. A. to attack 
* canon againſt, Sometimes uſed 


N 
Woxrrg, 8. (pron, cannoncer] the 


c AN 


| CA'NNOT, v. N. not able, not having 
wer enough for the performance of a thing. 

Foined with but, it implies neceſſity, and fig- 

nifies muſt, © I cannot but believe. Locke. 


CANU'A, or CANO'E, [pron. cans] 8. | 
of the trunk 


an Indian veſſel or boat, mac 
of a tree, dug hollow); pieces of bark ſewed 
together; or of the ſmall ſticks of a pliant 
wood, covered with ſeal ſkins. | 

CANON, S. [Gr.] in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſt. 
a law or rule, relating either to the doctrine 
or diſcipline of a church, enacted by a general 
council, and confirmed by the principal ma- 
giſtrate, Applied to the Scripture, ſuch books 
as are held to be really inſpired. A law or- 
rule in any ſcience, In Surgery, an inſtru- 
ment uſed in ſewing up wounds, In Geo- 
metry and Algebra, a general rule for the ſo- 
lution of all queſtions of the ſame nature, In 
Printing, the largeſt fize of types. 

CANON, S. [Gr.] a perſon who poſleſſes 
a prebend, or revenue allotted for performance 
of divine ſervice in a cathedral or collegiate 
church, 

CA'NONESS, S. in the Romiſh church, 
a woman who enjoys a prebend, and lives after 
the manner of Secular Canons, without being 


[obliged to renounce the world, or make any 


VOWS, 

CANONICAL, Adj, [Lat.] applied to 
ceremonies and diſcipline, thoſe which are 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of the church. Ap- 
plied to books, thoſe which are generally al- 


lowed: to be divinely inſpired, Applied to 


time, or hours, thoſe which are preſcribed or 


[limited by the church for the performance of, 


or celebrating of, any ceremony or act of re- 
ligion. 

CANO'NICALLY, Adv. in a manner 
agreeable to the preſcriptions and laws of the 
church. | 

CANO'NICALNESS, S. the quality 
which denotes a thing to be founded on, or 
agreeable to, the laws of the church. 

CA'NONIST, S. one who makes the ca- 
nons his peculiar ſtudy ; a profeſſor of the 
canon law; a perſon ſkilled in. ecclefiaſtic 
law. ; 

CANONIZA'TION, S. in the Roman 
Church, a declaration of the pope's, whereby, 
after ſome ſolemnity, a perſon, who bas been 
eminent for an exemplary life, and a ſuppoſed 
power of working miracles, enters into the 
liſt of the ſaints, 

To CA'NONIZE, V. A, to enter a per · 
ſon's name in the lit of faipts; to make a 
ſaint, 

CA'NONRY, or CA'NONSHEP, S. the 
benefice, office, or duty of a canon. 

CA'NOPIED, Adj. covered above with 2 
canopy, ſpread above, or over the head, 

CA*NOPY, . [Lat.] any thing which 
is extended over The head, 

To CANOPY, V. A. to farm a canopy 


* 5 1 
ulcharges or fires a cannon. | 


over a perſan's head. 
Sac CA'NO- 


C 
: 
: 
: 


— — — — 


CAN 


_CANO'ROUS, as [Lat.] given to fing- | 
ing; muſical; tuneful. 

CANT, S. i applied to language, 2 
dialect made uſe of by rs and vagabonds, 
to conceal their meaning from others; a whin- 
ing tone of voice ; a particular form of ſpeak- 
ing peculiar to any body of men; a whining, 
formal pretenſion to goodneſs, generally at- 
tended with hypocriſy. 

To CANT, V. N. to make uſe of the di- 
alect, abſurd jargon, or private gibberiſh of va- 
gabonds and thieves ; to ſpeak or read in a 
whining tone; to endeavour to impoſe upon 
a perſon by a formal pretence of uncommon 
piety ; fo flatter. 

CANTA'TA, S. [Ital.] in Muſic, a ſong 
compoſed of recitative airs, and a variety of 
motions, generally for a fingle voice, with a 
thorough baſs ; ſometimes for two, three, or 
more voices, with violins, and other inftru- 
ments. 

CANTA'TION, S. Lat.] the act of ſinging. 

CANTER, S. one who endeavours to pais 
himſelf upon the world as a religious perſon, 
by a fair outfide, and formal appearance of re- 
ligion, without obeying it in his heart, 

CA'NTERBURY, the capital of the 
county of Kent, with an archbiſhop's ſee, 
founded by Auguſtine the monk. The cathe- 
dral is a large ſuperb ſtructure, and was once 

famous for the ſhrine of Thomas Bec- 
ket, Beſides this it has 14 pariſh churches, 
and the remains of a great many Roman an- 
tiquities. Here is a caſtle much like that at 
Rocheſter, and the walls of the ſame thick- 
neſs; there are alſo walls round the town, 
with a deep ditch, and a great rampart of earth 
within, It is a large, populous, trading place, 
and has a good filk manufagtory, which was 
introduced by the Wallopns in the reign of 
Q. Elizabeth. It has two markets, on Wed- 
neidays and Saturdays, and one fair on Sep- 
tember 29, for toys. It ſends two members 
to parl:ament, and is ſeated on the river Stour, 
It is 57 miles S, E, by E. from London. 

CANTHA'RIDES, S. [plural of cantharis, 
[Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory and Pharmacy, call- 
ed Spaniſh flies, but properly a beetle formed 
from an egg, which produces a worm, that is 
peculiar to the fig-tree, pine-tree, white brier, 
2nd poplar, whoſe juices being very corrofive or 
biting, are by Bacon ſuppoſed to be the cauſes 
of its corroſive or cauſtic quality, It is need- 
leſs to mention their ſervice in bliſters, or the 


danger of too free a uſe of them, fince e:perj- 


ence has confirmed the former, and gives us 
too dreadful examples of the latter, 
CA'NTHUS, S. [Lat.] the corner cf the 
eye, formed by the meeting of the &y:-lids. 
_ CANTICLE, S, [Lat.} a ſong; applied 
to ſome hymn in Scripture, and uf?! by di- 
vincs in the plural, to hgnify Solomon's Song. 
CANTTLIVERS, S. in Bpilding, pieces 
of wood framed into the front, or ſièes of © 


CAN 


it, , Cantiliver- cornice, 
tilivers or modillions 
CA'NTLE, 8. 
CA'NTLET, 
CANTO, S, 


is a cornice with « 
under it, * 
(Belg-] a piece vitt ang 

A piece; a fragment, | 
{Ital.] a diviſion, (et 
or book of a poem. In Muſic, a ſong, 0 


* of it. | 

ANTON, S. [Fr. J a {mal! : 
detached from the ed a parcel Mey 
land 3 a diſtrict, or part of a country govemy 
by its own chief or magiſtrates; a {mull dh 
munity or clan. In Heraldry, a ſquare par 
of an eſcutcheon ſeparated from the ref, wht 
on the left ſide, called fnifler; and like 
ſpaces between the croſs or faltire, 

To CANTON, v. A. to divide into a 
parts, parcels, or diſtricts, uſed with the 
ticle into, and ſometimes both with out 1 

To CA'NTONIZE, v. A. to parcel of 
to allot in ſmall diviſions, uſed with aun 

CA'NTRED, or CA'NTREF, S. a} 
tiſh word, which fignifies an hundred villa 
In Wales, ſome of the counties are dj 
into Cantreds, as in England into hundreds 

CA'NVASS, S. [Fr.] very clear un 
ed cloth of hemp or flax, wovein little ſaua 
uſed for working tapeſtry by the needle; | 
blinds of windows, towels, and to cover 
c. likewiſc a coarſe cloth of hemp, a wil 
ſails are made, 

To CA'NVASS, V. A. Fr.] to ſex 
truth to its firſt principles ; to enquire in 
to examine; to debate, or diſpute ; to ct 
vert, Uſed neuterly, to ſolicit; aſc peopk 
their votes; or make intereſt at an ele! 

CA'NVEY-ISLAND, a town in i 
whole fair is kept on June 25, for toys. 

CA NUTE, CTR, upon E 
death, became matter of the whole king 
and was proclaimed king in 1017 ; a 
the lords, both Engliſh and Danes, twore 
giance to him, After his coronauun, 10 
vided England into four parts, Merc, i 
thumberland, Faſt Anglia, ard Weſſex, 0 
the three former he appointed dukes or 
and the laſt he governed himſelf, To " 
that juſtice might be impartially * 
he declated, that for o future * 
be ifintion made between ke £ 
wo He denounced the ſcxteſt ly 

« 2gainft malefactors of wit "I 

er, without 1eſpedt of perſons. He — 
mund's two ſons into Denmark, * 
tence of travelling, but a worſe _ 
ſuppoſes to be at the bottom of . po 
the king of Hungary, at whole 5 

| ere ; + been in Swecen, 
were, after having fir! = 
care of their education, and gave * , 
daughters in marriage to Edmund, 
who died ſoon after; 
his * by 
emperor Hen : f 
children, Fdg/r Atheliag, 5 mg” 
Chriſtian, and two died in Hung???" 


Louie, to ſuſtain the moulding or caves over 


2 ſtately church ove; dhe grave of St, L 


CAP 


£4mundbury. In 1031, he took a journey 
. confirmed all his predeceſſors 
A dene, both for the church of Rome and 


: ſenſe tranſmitted to us, 
2 8 * was walking one day by 
dich 15, that as 
+ la- e, at Southampton, and his flatterers 
«extolling him to the ſkies, and even com- 
ring him with God himſelf; he, to convince 

of their folly and impiety, cauſed a chair 
e brought to him; and ſeating himſelt 
bore the tide was about to flow, he turned 
"ſelf to the ſea, and ſaid, “O ſea, thou art 
er my juriſdiction, and the land where 1 
is mine; I command thee to come no far- 
'r, nor to preſume to wet thy ſovereign's 
. Put the tide coming on as uſual, he, 
\ thence, took occaſion to let his baſe flat- 
ben know, that none but the King of Hea- 
, whom the ſea and land obey, deſerved the 
le they impiouſly beſtowed on him. After 
Nek, it is faid, he would never wear his 
an, but cauſed it to be put on the head of 
rucfx at Wincheſter, Canute died in the 
b year of his reign, in the year 1036. He 
t three ſons, Sweyn, who had Norway 
role, England; and Hardicanute, Denmark. 
milla, his daughter, was married to the em- 
* Henry IV. 

CANY, Adj. abounding in canes. 
CANZONET, S. [Ital.] a little ſong. 
CAP, S. [Brit.] a part of dreſs made to 
er the head ; the enſign of a cardinalate. 
den the Romans gave a ſlave the cap, it 
Adel him to liberty. Students in Law, 
jic, &, as well as graduates in moſt uni- 
ties, wear caps. Doctors are diſtinguithed 
F peculiar caps, given them in aſſuming the 
tate, In Italy, the cap is uſed as a mark 
many, at Lucca, the Jews are diſtin- 
ited by a yelirro cap, or an orange colour. 
France, dankrupts were formerly obliged 
en ever after, a green cap. It alſo ſigni- 
4 que piece of timber, put over the head 
a mah, to Keep it ſteady, In Gunnery, a 
* lead lad oyer the touch hole to pre- 
"aeprime, Cap of maintenance is one of the 
a Qrried before the King at a coronation, 
Cab, v. A. to cover the top of a thing; 
jall off a can in play. Y 
u VIE, cr cab a. E, [Fr.] from 
bas pc? al Ver, uice with the verb arm. 
* ou LR, S. a ſort of coarſe, thick, 
= Paper, 
1 , S. the quality of being 
ene or perform a thin 
CAPaBLe, Adi. [Fr ] enducd 8. h ; 
P 
Male; fer qua to an undertaking; ſuſ- 
ccc 9% Or adapted to, 
ry * Adj. [Lat.] applied to 
by, a 'menfions, or of a large ca- 


* 


e Engliſh college. There is an inſtance of | 


CAP 


king, who was killed by the | mind, extenſive, or containing a' great ſtock \ 
pry — enlarged the town of | of knowledge. 


CAPA'CIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of 


he made large preſents to the | containing or receiving a great number of 


things or large Bodies. 

To CAPACITATE, V. A. to render a 
perſon fit by inſtruction, diſcipline, ſtudy, or 
exerciſe z to qualify a perſon for an undex- 
taking. - 

CAPA'CITY, S. Fr.] the dimenſions or 
cy of a thing fitting it for the reception 
of other bodies. Applied to the mind, under- 
ſtanding z a power of receiving inftruftion ; 
a ſtate, condition, or character. : 
CAPA'RISON, S. [Fr.] the cloathing or 
covering ſpread over any horſe of ſtate, or 
ſumpter-horie ; antiently a kind of iron-ar- 
mour wherewith horſes were covered in war, 
To CAPA'RISON, V. A. to dreſs a horſe 
in its houſings for ſhew and oſtentation. Fi- 
guratively, to adorn a perſon with pompous- 
and ſplendid dreſs. 

CAPE, S. [Fr.] in Geography, a piece of 
land running or projecting into the ſea; a 
head-land, or promontory ; the neck-piece of 
a coat, 

CAPE-COAST CASTLE, a fortreſs of 
Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea, and the chicf 
that the Engliſh have in theſe parts. It is a 
ſtrong place, furniſhed with good rooms, and 
makes a handſome appearance, having a tur- 
ret on the top. Near it is a round tower, 
ſeated on a hill, and furniſhed with great guns. 
Juſt by the caſtle is a negroe town, which is 
the beſt built of any upon the coaſt ; however, 
the inhabitants here, as well as in other parts, 
go quite naked, except a clout or cloth to co- 
ver what decency obliges them to hide. Lon. 
o. 10. W. lat. 4. 40. N. wo Ve 

CAPE OF GOOD-HOPE, che ſouth ex- 
tremity of Africa, firſt diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueſe. It is now in the hands of the Dutch, 
who have built a good town and fort here; the 
capital of the ſettlements among the Hotten- 
tots, inhabited by Dutch and French refugees, 
who have made it a delightful place, with 
charming gardens, full of fruit trees of various 
kinds, as well as kitchen herbs, and very beau- 
tiful flowers. The Hottentots are reckoned the 
naſtieſt people in the known world, with little 
or no religion. They are not ſo black as the 
negroes, and yet appear ſo, becauſe they daub 
themſelves with greaſe mixed with foot. All 
their dreis conſiſts in a ſkin which they throw 
over their ſhoulders, and a clout to hide their 
nakedneſs ; but the women are provided with 
one by nature, of a conſiderable length, and in 
this they differ from all other women in the 
world, The Engliſh were once in poſſeſſion 
of this country, which they afterwards aban- 
doned for St. Helena. This ſettlement has 
great plenty of excellent wines, corn, and 
truits ; alſo cattle, veniſon, poultry, and fiſh, 
which render it a delightful place. The prin- 


» Wie 1 Main much, Applied to the 


cipal inconvenience is the ftorms it is ſubject 
co, 


— 
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CAP 


tos both in winter and ſummder. Lon, 16, f. E.] 


kt. 34. 40. S. i 
cA PER, 8. [Lat.] in Dancing, a ſpring 

or Reap, in which the feet are moved acroſs 
each other ſeveral times before a perſon reaches 
the ground again, ; | 
CA'PER, S, [Lat.] the flower of the 

ſh, of which a pickle is made. 

To CA PER, V. N. to croſs the feet ſeve- 
ral times in the air in a leap, applied to dan- 


cing; to ſkip for joy; to dance with great 


dancing. 
© CA'PIAS, S. [Lat.] in Law, a writ of two 
Orts, one before judgment, called capias ad 
reſpandendum ; the other is a writ of execution 
r judgment. | | 
| CAPILLA'CEOUS,Adj.SeeCavittany. 
- CAPFLLAMENT, S. [Lat.] in Botany, 
the fmall threads or hairs which grow in the 
middie of a flower, adorned with little herbs 
at the top. Likewiſe the firings or threads 
about the roots of plants. 
 CAPELLARY, Adj. [Lat.] refembling 
air. In Botany, applied to ſuch plants as 
have no main ſtem, their leaves arifing from 
the roots, and produce their ſeeds in little 
rafts or protuberances on the back of their 
Raves; as the fern, maiden-hair, of which 
the ſyrup of capillaire is made. In Anatomy, 
applied to the minute arteries, which, in 
the brain, are not equal to one hair, and the 
fmalteft lymphatic veſſel, which are 100 
times fmaller than the ſmalleſt arteries, In 
* Phyfic, capillary tubes are thoſe whoſe dia- 
meter is one-half, one-third, or one-fourth of 
= line, or the leaſt that can be made. 
CAPILLA'TION, S. [Lat.] a divid- 
ing into branches as fmall as hairs. 
_ CAPITAL, Adj. [Lat.] in its primary 
Enſe, that which belongs or relates to the 
Read. Applied to crimes, that which affects 
a perſon's life; criminal in the higheſt degree; 
chief or principal, Applied to letters or 
types, the larger ſort, which are made uſe of 
at the beginning and heads of books. Capital 
Pock, the fund of a trading company. 
CA'PITAL, S. among Merchants, the 
fum of money brought in by each party to 
make up the common ſtock, Likewiſe, the 
money which a merchant firſt brings into 
trade on his own account. In Geography, 
the chief city of a kingdom, or refidence of 
its monarch, | | 
CA'PITALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as affects a perſon's life. Capitally convicted, 
is applied to a perſon who is caſt for his life, 
or condemned to die. Applied to produc- 
tions of art, in a perfect, high-finithed, or 
excellent manner. TY 
CAPITA'TION, 8. t.] a num- 
bering by the heads; a certain ſum of money 
impoſed at ſo much per head, in exigencies 


che tenth ſign of the zodiac, repreſented 


CAP 


CAPT'TULAR 8. wa? * 
divided into chapter; alt one 
_ and canonical laws, & 

o CAPITULATE, v. x. . 
cles; to ſet down a toe 
to make a head: Moftly uſed by LY 
to ſurrender a place upon certain condition 

CAPITULA'TION, 8. the furrende 
place upon certain conditions ; the condition 
— agreed upon for the ſurrender of 
| CA'PON, S. [Lat.] a caftrated 

CAPONTERE, S. a work fak 6: | 
glacis of a place about four or five feet dety 
the earth dug out ſerves for a parapet, andj 
made with loop-holes and embraſures, coven 
over with ftrong planks, on which ar: ch 
- anna a oe ſupport the earth, which cove 
all, olds I5 or 20 who fire thraꝶ 
—_ embrſore Ts 

APO'T, S. [Fr.] at picquet, when 

y wins all ey by F 

To CAPO'T, v. A. to win all the tit 
at the game at piequet. 

CAPOUTCH, S. [Fr.] a monk's hood, 

CA'*'PPEL-CU'NNON, a town in C 
—_ —_— are held Afcenſion-d 
a ur Mi mas, for © 
horſes, — 18 
CAPPEL ST. SELIM, a town inCz 
ganſhire, whoſe fair is kept February 5 
igs and pedlars wares, 

CAPRIT CE, [ capreeſs] or CAPRICH 
8. ons a ſudden change of ſentiment, 
founded on reaſon ; a whimſey, freak, f 
taſtic humour. 

CAPRTCIOUs, Adj. [Fr.] a variabk 
inconſtant behaviour founded on mere vi 
and fancy; a ſudden and frequent chan 
opinion or ſentiment, inconſiſtent with re: 
CAPRI'CIOUSLY, Adv. in a Win 
humourſome, fanciful manner, 
CAPRICIOUSNESS, S. the quality 
changing or commanding, according w 
farts of fancy, without any regard to reale 


propriety. ft 
CAPRICORN, 8. [Lat.] in Afron 


ancient als in the form of a goab, 
the hinder parts of a fiſh; for the ſva | 
ing that ſign on the winter ſolſtice, © (41 
whence he begins to aſcend tow | 
northern hemiſphere, the hieroglyphic 
a goat, which is fond of climbing, and 2! (4/ 
as it browſes, ſeemed to be proper 977 
that circumſtance. 
CAPRIO'LES, S. [Fr,]are Jeapsthata 
makes in the ſame place, without advan 
CA'PSTAN, S. [corruptly 2 ? 
Fr.] a large cylinder, or barrel, pla 7 
dicular on the deck of a ſhip, and Pr 
four levers or bars, which croſs it, 1 
means of a cable which _ 
draw up heavy burdens. It is Res 


of ſtate. 0 


to tow a ſhip, and to welgh the 0 


cui 


power over 
CAPTION, 


the finenefs of gold, 
nner, 4 Carat or carat fine, is the 
4 PTIOUSNESS, [if fhionſneſs S. the goodneſs of a — ure — — = 
. A forming cavils, or unn ob- i by Jewellers, equal to four grains, 
=: mark weight above, 

0 APTIVATE, V. A. [Lat.] to take Fr.] a body or compan 

2 Figuratively, to charm or ſubdue ders travelli togethe 4 
tte power of ſuperior excellence, through deſarts, > other wa 
uA Tx, 5 An.! the act of n the Eaſt, for their mutual 
Pala Filer; e tate of a perſon © Their beaſts are horſes, 
e — | ly camels, ang they 

E. S. [Lat.] one taken ef 


CAPSLAR, 20. [Lat] bollow like a1 Ui in the guard 3 


i or ; 1 
Part A j. [Lat.] incloſed as in ſdreſs of the ca 
2 Cj l E are ſuch from thence. 


produce their leeds in ſhort dry pods, ot CAU MO'RTUVUM, S. i; 
ks, 


CAPSULE, 8. denotes a receptacle, or er dhl, Pirit er apparent yierws ond 
kr; fuck 26 the hu f a mug the pod of a|ter ili _ 


5 
0 CAR, 8. L Brit.] a ſmall care; ith 
an, Kc. | 2 , All carriage wi | 
ndition CAPTAIN, S. [Fr, a military officer, or two horſes, 4 uſed by — 
: ereof there arevarious nds; 28 2.Caprain of poets for a charioe 0. vehicle, i which | 
poop, or company, one commands a troop of | a perſon is drawn, 
2 N * 
lone, am General is ho com- | ce, or fire-arm 
G oth. chief, Captain Lieutenant a feet long in the barrel. . 
ho commands a troop or company in CARABINIER S. [pron, * l 
* another whoſe abſence is diſpenſed ſort of light borſe, [ — 2 0 


d uled ſometimes on foot. 
nding officer, Captain of 4 merchant G, CAR ACK, S. rs 5 243746 
no tr te dren of the fp , e a gall, [Span.] 2 large Gip of 
CARANNA, S. , ; 
CPTAINRY, or CAPTAINSHIP, S. though forme Ay S. * bard brittle 
ip. ele of a captain, our, and bi 
8 . 


af taking any perſo2 by a 
ca nous 
ani, or torming 
UPTOUSLY been 
(4 »[ kap/bicu 

nner 4: ſhews a great inclination to raiſe into four grains, is a weight 1 

er 


] 
re, Figurative one charmed or ſub- j 


(4 "TIE, Adj, [Lat.] take 
nement ; impriſoned. Figura- 
kept under great reſtraints. j 


a hood ſewed to it, made in imitation of the 
deriving its name 


is that thick, dry, earthy ſubſtance, — 


2 company of foot, under * or CA'RBINE, S. [Fr,] i | 
rr, 


of a ſhip of war, is the com. than the reſt fon — 


Al refing 
a certain diſtrict; the chief. principally from New Sp 1 1 It is brought 
[taper 


taſte. A fi oriferoug 
8 — in Law, oil is diſtilled from it, eſteemed on — 
'a Judicial proces, pain, tumours 
*f/bious Adj. [Lat.} given ſ and wounds of the nerves 
ob} ; nſnaring A RAT, or CA Rar, 8. [Fr.]a mark, 
28 chat is to ſay, an ounce troy, divided i 
Adv. in ſuch equal parts, called 


are 
or aga,. with a body of 
or excellence of another, 
n priſoner in i 


V. A. [formerly accented pe 
to take or make 2 perſon 10 modate travellers; there i 
e, and in £ 
ne Other proviſions but what the”. —— 
5 being taken pri- bring, with them, There are many of theſe © 
a 


in the great towns of Afia Afric 
J che perſon who cially in the Turkiſh and Perſian domi phos 


£ 
f 
5 
PET 


5 3 i] CA'RAVEL, c 
round, light, ee EL, 5 . 

( E gene! CARAWAY, 8. [Lat.] in Botany, the 

J 1 ſeed is ſtomachic, diureti and carminative ; 


CAR 


CARBUNCLE, S. a very elegant ſtone, 
of a deep red colour, with a mixture of ſcarlet, 
known among the ancients by the name of An- 
#thrax. It is uſually found pure and faultleſs, 
und is of the ſame degree of hardneſs with the 
ſapphire, which is fecond only to the diamond; 
it is naturally of an angular figure, and is 
found adhering by its baſe to a very heavy 
and ferrugineous ſtone of the emery kind. 
Its uſual fize is near a quarter of an inch in 
length; and two thirds of that in diameter, 
In its thiekeſt parts, when held vp againft the 
fun, it loſes its deep tinge, and becomes ex- 
actly of the colour of a burning charcoal, 
whence the propriety of the name which the 
ancients gave it, It bears the fire unaltered, 
without parting with its colour, It is only 
found in the Eaſt Indies, ſo far as is yet known, 
and there but rarely, Hils Hiftory of Feffils, 
Figuratively, a large red pimple, breaking 
out upon the face. 

CA*RBUNCLED,- Adj. ſet with carbun- 
cles; covered with large red pimples, - 

CARBU'NCULAK, Adj. reſembling, or 
partaking of the qualities of a carbuncle. 

CA'RCANET, S. [Fr.] a chain or collar 

CA'RCASE, or CA*RCASS, S. [Fr.] a 
dead body, Figuratively, a body or perſon, in 
a reproachful ſenſe z' the decayed parts, ruins, 
or remains of a thing. In Gunnery, a kind 
of bomb, of an oblong form, filled with 'com- 
buſtibles, and thrown from a mortar, _ 

CARCELAGE, S. fees paid by priſoners 
before they can be diſcharged.” 

CARCINO'MA, S. a cancer, 2 

CAR), S. [Fr. Lat.] in Gaming, pieces 
of fine thin paſteboard, cut in oblong ſquares, 
on which are painted ſeveral marks and 
Ggures, and uſed in ſeveral games. A court 
card is that which has the image of ſome 
perſon painted on it. A pack of cards con- 
fiſts of 52 of theſe ſquares, In Sea Affairs, 
the upper part of the mariner's compaſs, on 
which the names of the winds are 
marked, * 5 

CARD, 8. [ Belg. ] an inſtrument or comb, 
compoſed of ſeveral {mall pieces of ĩron- wire, 
hooked in the middle, faſtened by the feet 
in rows; they are generally uſed in pairs, 
= with their points oppoſite to each other, 

aving the materials berween them, and 
ſerve to comb, diſentangle, and range wool or 
flax, in a proper order for ſpinning. 

To CARD, V. A. TBelg.] to comb wool, 
&c, or make it fit for ſpinning, by drawing it 
through the card or comb, Neuterly, to 
game; or play inordinately at cards, 
| CA'RDAMOM, S. [Lat.] a medicinal 
ſeed, that aſſiſts digeſtion, ſtrengthens the head 
and ſtomach, and is diuretic, 

CARDER, S. one who combs or prepares 


To CARBONADO, v. A. to cut acroſs, 
in Cookery. Figuratively, to cut or hack. 


5 ; C { A R 


CARDIAC, Adz. an appel .+ 
cordial medicines ths ge 11 
gorate the heart, repleniſh die ale 
ſpirits with good humour, and excite > 
where required, whereby the clay 1 
tone of the fibres, wr defore were 
ened and vitiated, are reſtored; and 1 be 
and freer circulation oecaſioned. | 

CARDIA'LGIA, Or MEART-Buty,$ | 
a diſorder of the ſtomach, attended with 
xiety, a nauſea, and an inclination to wt 

CARD IFF, a town of S. Wales, in 04 
morganſhire, with ty matkets, on Wau 
days and Saturdays, and three fairs, on ft 
29, September 8, and November zo, fer cat 
It is ſeated on the river Tate, over wi 
there is a handſome bridge, and is a l 
compact, well-built town, having 2 cf 
a wall, and four gates. It has a conſider 
_ with Briſtol ; for veſſels of ſmall by 

en may come to the bridge, At 

has but 5 church, the —— W350 4 
ed the other. The conſtable of the call 
the chief magiſtrate, whom they call max 
befides-him, there are two bailiffs, a recark 
12 aldermen, 12 common-council-men, 
ſerjeants at mace, and 8 conſtables. lt 
tains two pariſhes, and abeut 300 both 
formed into broad paved ſtreets. Here tl 
aſſizes and ſeſſions for the county are hell 
and it ſends one member to pariiament, N 
it are ſome iron-works.' It is 165 mils 
of London, | 

CARDIGAN, a principal town of G 
diganſhire in S. Wales, wich a market 
Tueſd. and Sat. and four fairs, vir. on Feb.1 
and April 5, for ſmall horſes and fei 
ware; Sept. 8, and Dec. 19, for the ul 
and cattle, It is pleaſantly fituated on! 
river Tivy, over Which there is a hand 
ſtone bridge with ſeveral arches, It i 
ſhire gown where the aſſizes are heit,! 
the county goal kept, The ſhire-hall 15 v8 
built; it ſends one member to parlians 
and has the title of an earldom. Is 
miles W. N. W. of London. ; 
CA'RDIGANSHIRE, a county in Sou 
Wales, 42 miles in length, and 20 in * 
lying upon the coaſt of the Irih lea, WA 
bounds it on the W. Radnorſhire 1s 08 
E. Merionethſhire on the N. and Car 
thenſhire on the 8. The air is milder 
than in other parts of Wales; and 1 
W. and S, are pos fruitful 7 kite 
contains ons _— 2 5380 inh-vit 
64 pariſhes, and 4 market- towns; 
———— to parliament. There are K 
ral ſmall rivers, which, riſing i wr 
tairis, fall into the ſea, but the g 5 
principal. It abounds with \ Jaf wil | 
and filyer ore; 2 ton of whic as 
or 80 ounces of filver, The 1 ant 
been worked ſeveral times to great 2 


wool by palling it through. a card. 


|2cocl, a month for 


— : e 
and particularly Sir Hugh F 8 


CAR 


; - to bring the New River 
| —__— — Jo adventurers 
ve atternpted- to work them, but have 
lla for want of a ſufficient ſtock, I; 
A RDINAL, Adj. principal; chief, ſu. 
me. Thus, cardinal winds are thoſe that 
u from the four points of the compaſs. 
ul figs in the Zodiac are, Aries, Libra, 
acer, and Capricorn. In Arithmetic, car- 
/ nbers are ſuch as expreſs poſitively 
many things there are, as 1, 8, 10, 12, 
In Morality, the cardinal wirtues are 
ice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude. 
CARDINAL, S. an eminent dignitary in 
church of Rome, who has a voice in the 
clue at the election of a pope, The car- 
als, originally, were no more than dea- 

entruſted with the —.— — 
Ams to the poor of the ſeveral quarters 
Rome; and © ow held aſſemblies of the 
x in certain churches of their ſeveral 
rids, they took the title of thoſe churches, 
began to be called Cardinals in the year 
o under pope Sylveſter, by which appella- 
was meant the chief prieſts of a pariſh, 
next in dignity to a biſhop. This office 
mort conſiderable afterwards, and gra- 
y arrived at its preſent height, The Car- 
& compoſe the pope's council, and till the 
of Urban VIII. were ſtiled of illuſ- 
; but by a decree of that pope, 1630, 
lui the title of Eminence conferred upon 


IDINALATE, orCA'RDINALSHIP, 
ite office and rank of a cardinal, 

ARDUUS, S. [Lat.] a kind of thiſtle, 
In medicine as a gentle vomit, 

ARE, S. [Sax.] attention to a particular 
F<; concern of anxiety of mind, ariſing 
de uncertainty of ſomething future, or 
oppreſſion of the preſent calamity ; cau- 
protection. regard, and ſupport, when 
wet vith the particle of. A too great 
y for the events of this world; an affee- 
Me pad for a perſon, SYNoN, Pru- 
ice wiſdom applied to practice; diſ- 
1 the effect of prudence, and means a 
dag to govern or direct one's ſelf 3 by 
N underſtand heed in order to preſerva- 
8 implies a greater degree of 


uk, V. N. to be anxious, ſoli- 
ry for a perſon; to be diſ- 
2 © cine, To have a ſympath 
= regard fa. ym P a y or 
a = EN, V. A. Fr.] to lay a veſſel 
„„im order tocalk, ſtop the leaks, 
hin the other fide, 
* * (Fr.] a courſe or race; the 
105 N ch a race is run; full ſpeed ; 
1 a Courſe of action without 
martin 


Aru a4 
* Adj. abounding or perplexed 
mae, zpprchenſions, er an- 


„ e 


CA'RPFULLY, Adv. in an attentlye 
cautious, circumſpect, and diligent manner, - 

CA'REFULNESS, S. cautious, diligent, 
and conſtant application; heedfulneſs ; vigiz 
lance, ;, 1 

CA'RELESS, Adj. without due attention, 
labour, application, caution, or concern; with- 
out thought, or premeditation, 

CA'RELESSLY, Adv, without anxiety; 
without care; with negligence; in-a manner 
void df care. * 8 

To CARE'SS, V. A. [Fr.] to embrace with 
great affection; to treat a perſon with great 
civility and endearments. a | 
 CARESSS, S. an embrace of great af- 
fection; an endearing profuſion of civilities 
and kind actions. 

CA'RET, S. [ Lat.] in Grammar, a marle 
implying that ſomething is omitted in writings 
or printing, which ought to come in where 
this ſign (A) ſtands, | | 

CARGO, S. [Fr.] the lading of a ſhip g 
all the merchandizes and wares on board a ſhip, 

CARTBBEE ISLANDS, areiſlandsof Ame- 
rica in the Weſt-Indies, divided among ſeveral 
European nations, of which Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, St. Kitts, Antigua, Nevis, and ſeve- 
tal ſmaller, belong to the Engliſh z Hiſpa- 
niola, to the Spaniards and French; Cuba, 
which is the largeft, to the Spaniards; Mar- 
tinico, to the French; Euſtatia, to the Dutch ; 
befides many others as will be taken notice 
of in their proper places. ; 

CART'BBEES, the original inhabitants of 
the Caribbee Iſlands, now almoſt rooted out, 
except in ſome not poſſeſſed by the Europeans. 
They have generally been accounted cani- 
bals or men-eaters, but very falſely, They 
are of a melancholy, thoughtful, and idle 
diſpoſition, and generally live a long while. 
They are of a copper colour, with long black: 
coarſe hair, and beardleſs, like the reſt of tha 
native Americans, They went ftark naked 
before the coming of the Europeans ; but 
now thoſe that live in the ſame iſlands with 
them are a little more modeſt, They have 
ſeveral wives without any regard to conſan- 
guinity; but as for their religion, it is hard 
to ſay what it is. 

CARICATURE, S. in Painting, is the 
concealment of real beauties, and the exagge- 
ration of blemiſhes, but ſtill ſo as to preſerve 
a reſemblance of the object. 

CA'RIES, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, the ſo- 
lution of continwty in a bone, attended with 
a waſte of its ſubſtance, occaſioned by the cor- 
roſion of ſome acrimonious matter. In popu- 
lar language, the rottenneſs of a bone. 

CARIO'SITY, S. that quality of a bone 
which putrifies and waſtes its ſubſtance, 

CA'RIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] rotten, gene- 
rally applied to bones. 

CARK, S. [ Sax. ] care; anxiety. 

To CARK, V. N. [ Sax. ] to be ſolicitous, 
careful, anxious, 

A a CARLE, 


— 
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in fuſtians ; and ſends two members to parlia- . 
ment. The gates are called Iriſh, Engliſh, and} CA*RNAGE, S. [Fr.] laughter, | 


| 
caſtle, It is 301 miles N. N. W. of London. jor belongingto the fleſhly part of man, q 


and bounded by Cardiganſhire on the N, 


© rivers, and ſmall ſtreams. The chief town is 


CAR 
CARLEF, 8. C Sax. ] a rude, brutiſſ fellow; 
a churl; alſo, an old man. 
- CA'RLINGS, o CA'RLINES, 8. in a 
ſhip, are two pieces of timber, lying fore and 
aft, along from beam fo beam, whereon the 
ledges reſt, on which the planks of the ſhip 
are faſtened, | 
CARLI'SLE,[ KarlileJacity of Cumberland, 
of which it is the capital, with a market on 
Sat, and four fairs, viz. Aug. 26, for horn- 
ed cattle and Iinen; Sept. 19, for horſes and 
korned cattle; and on the firſt and ſecond 
Saturdays after Oct. 10, for Scotch horned 
cattle, It is a place of great antiquity, ang 
ſeated at the confluence of ſeveral rivers, which 
almoſt encompaſs it; the river Peterill be- 
ing on the E. Cauda on the W. and Eden on 
the N. which ſoon after falls into the ſea. It 
is ſurrounded with walls, and fortified with a 
caſtle, which ſtands on the weſt ſide of the 
town : the houſes are well built; and the ca- 
thedral church is a ſtately ſtructure, with cu- 
rious workmanſhip. It is a place of ſome trade 


Scots. The Picts, or Roman wall, of which 
there are ſtill ſome remains, runs hence to New- 


CARMAN, S. one who drives a cart, or 
keeps carts for hire. pe 5 
CARMA'RTHEN, the capital town 
Carmarthenſhire, in South Wales, with two 
markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and fix 
fairs, viz. June 3, July 10, Auguſt 12, Sep- 
tember 9, October 9, and November 14, all 
for cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware, It is plea- 
ſantly ſeated on the banks of the river Towy, 
over which there is a large ſtone- bridge, to 
which ſmall veſſels may come up to unload 
their goods, It is a corporation, and the place 
where the aſſizes are held; was once fortified 
with a wall and a ftrong caſtle, and is at pre- 
ſent a conſiderable place, ſending one member 
to parliament, It is 208 miles W. by N. of 

London. | 
CARMA'RTHENSHIRE, a county of 
S, Wales, 43 miles in length, 25 in breadth, 


St, George's Channel on the S. Brecknock 
and Glamorgan ſhires on the E. and Pem- 
brokeſhire on the W, It is fruitful in corn 
and graſs, having many pleaſant and rich| 
meadows ; alſo wood, coal, and ſea- fiſſi, eſpe- 
cially falmon, which 15 exceeding good. The 
air is mild and wholeſome, it not being ſo 
mountainous as the other counties. It contains 
2765 houſes, 16590 inhabitants, 145 pariſkes, 
8 market-touns; and ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the county, and one for 
the ſhire town, It is watered with ſeveral 
Carmarthen, | 

CA'RMELITES, or Wr1Tz FNIARS, S. 
are an order of our Lady of Mount Carmel, 


Th 0 Th derive Gel wig fe 
* 


fined them to their cells, and engel 


vers. It had a ſtrong caſtle, now ia 


making one of the four orders of Mendicants. 


. 


CAR 


prophets Elijah and Eliſha, 
rules contained 16 articles ; one of which « 


to employ themſelves day and night in pray 
another 3 the brethren having 
property; another enjoined faſti 
feaſt of the e the Hat on 
Eafter, excepting on Sundays ; abfiinas 
all times from was enjoined by 2nd 
article; one obliged them to manual lik 
another impoſed a ſtrict filence on then, 
veſpers till the tierce the. next day: 

theſe conſtitutions have in ſome rejedh 


CARMINATIVES, S8. are medi 
preſcribed for the colic diſorder, to & 
he wing, * © 

CARMINE, S. 2 t red col 
bordering fomewhat 428 uſed nel 
on account of its exorbitant price, in mi 
ture; and is the fettling of the water 
which cochineal, conan, and antour hax 
ſteeped 


or heaps of bodies lain in battle, 
CA'RNAL, Adj. [Fr.] proceeding 


to ſpiritual, Figuratively, ſenſual, Iu 
lecherous, voluptuous. - 

CARNATITY, S. luft, wantonneb, 
penſity to luſt ; unchaſte pleaſure, Fig 
tively, immmenxſed in ſenſuality, 

CA'RNALLY, Adv. in a groſs, fe 
manner, oppoſed to ſpiritual, 

CARNA'RVON, a town of Cart 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with a market on 
days, and four fairs, viz. on Feb. 25, Mi 
Aug. 4, and Dec. 5, for cattle and fe 
ware, It is commodiouſly ſeated en th 
ſhore, and has a proſpect into the 1 
Angleſea, It is a place of great reap 
well by nature as art, being ſu;ro2unded « 
ſides, except the E. with the ſea and 


and has only one parifh church, but the | 
and ftreets are tolerably handſome. I 
title of an earldom ; and ſends oe men 
parliamend: is governed by the con! 
the caſtle, who, by patent, 18 always 1 
It is 2512 miles N. W. of London. | 
 CARNA'RVONSHIRE, 2 coun?! 
Wales, 50 miles in length, 13 in — 
bounded on the N. and W. by _ * 
S. by Merienethſhire, and on 1 * 
bighſhire. The air is ſharp and co ö 
full of high mountains, lakes, by | 
however, there are everal * 
and pleaſant valleys, which — - 
and goats; and its rivers af? . 
contains 2765 houſes, 16790 ! 
parifhes, and fi 
mountain is ca ** 
boggy on the top, and has two l 
fiſh, The ſheep w 


CAR 


ua Tiow,s 
ARNA tan, 
bh of the clove-gill ower, In Painting, 
jvely red colour, reſembling that of fleſh 
ly cut. . 

Aub Lox, 8. [improperly ſpelt cor- 
u in Natural Hiſtory, a precious ſtone, 
Iich there are three ſpecies, a red, a yel- 


e 


: 


(ed into two ſpecies, the pale being called 
female, and the deep red the male car- 


bon, g 
ARNIVAL, S. Fr.] the ſeaſon of mirth 
luxury celebrated by the Italians, and 
ully at Venice, laſting from Twelfth-day 
ent, and attended with balls, feaſts, operas, 
ns, and every thing which pomp, oſten- 
5 kn, or feſtivity can furniſh, _ 
4 ARNI'VOROUS, Adj. 8 eating 
| or that which lives on fleſh, 

ARNO'SITY, S. [Fr.] in Surgery, a 
y excreſcence 3 a fungous or proud fleſh. 
Mobs, Adj. [Lat.] fleſhy, applied 
nimals, In Botany, a ſoft ſubſtance ſimi- 
ko that of fleſh in animals. | 
AROL, S. [Ital.] a ſong of joy, exulta- 
or feſtivity, applied to the ruſtic anthems 
uu ſingers at Cluiſtmas; any kind of 


o CAROL, V. N. [Ital.] to fing with 
t joy and feſtivity. Actively, to praiſe 
athems or ſongs, 
AROLI'NA, a large country of North 
na, comprehending North and South 
in and Georgia, which are Engliſh ſet- 
an. It it bounded on the N. by Virginia, 
ſe L. by the Ocean, on the S. by Florida, 
ade W. by Louiſiana, lying between 30 
B Ggrees N. lat. The chief produce is 
n indigo, and rice; but they are at- 
Rag to breed ſilk-· Wurms for the produc- 
Wölk. They have a much more exten- 
dur then formerly, and it is ſtill capable 
Feat Improvements, The animals, trees, 
5 ing plants, are much the ſame as in 
2 5 2 * animals reſembling 
very long hair, ſhort legs, 1 

5 a great bunches on their backs — 
len. Their hors are black and 
© Ud they have a great beard under their 
wes ut ſo much hair on their heads 
4 7 their eyes, which gives them a 

$ lock, They have bears, whoſe fleſh 
n bed ening; and they make hams 
2 _ they have cat-a- 

eats, Wolves, a ſort of tygers 

4 — muſk-rats, poſſums, — 

Am, a kind of rabbits, elks, 
1 the European; ſtags, fallow 


lrts of ſquirrel 
7 lqurre!s, foxes, and two 


) 


"iy Hig 


CAR 


l the (weeteſt mutton in Wales, Ft men; and there are many ſorts of fiſh, quite 


liament, one for the 
6 —— which is the | fruits and trees are much the ſame as in Vir- 
f, | 


unknown in theſe parts of the world. Their 
ginia, and they have ſome of the beſt kind of 


t.] in Botany, a fruits tranſplanted from Europe, which thrive 


very well. The native, Americans are of the 
ſame ſhape, colour, and ftature, as in the other 
parts of America; they being all of a red cop- 
per complexion, with coarſe black hair, and 
no beards; and here, as in cther places, each 
man has ſeveral wives. The other commv- 


ind a white; the red ſort- is again ſub- dities of Carolina not yet mentioned, are c 


naval ſtores, and ſkins; which laſt they pur- 
chaſe of the native Americans, | 
CARO'USAL, S. [caroiza!] a feſtival, or 
pomp, and 


holiday, celebrated with mi 
feſtivity. 

To CARO'USE, [caroize] V. N. [Fr.] 
to drink freely. Actively, to drink to; to 
drink a health, WTR. | 

CARO'USE, [caroize] S. a drinking 
match; a large draught, 

CARO'USER, [caroizer] ©, one who 
drinks freely; a toper. 

CARP, S. [F * large freſh- water fiſh, 
remarkable for its being able to live a long 
time out of water, 


To CARP, V. N. [Lat.] to cenſure, find 


forwardneſs and reproach. 

CARPENTER, S. [Fr.] one who per- 
forms the ſeveral offices of cutting, joining, 
flooring, or other wood-work, relative to 
houſes, buildings, cr ſhips. 

CA'RPENTRY, S. the art of building 
either houſes or ſhips with wood. 
CA'RPER, S. a perſon fond of raiſing ob- 
jections; a caviller, cr cenſorious perſon. 
CA'RPET, S. [ Gelg.] a covering of tuff 
or other materials, commonly ſpread over 
tables, or laid on floors. The phraſe of a 


ing in hand, in debate, or the object of con- 
ſideration. N | 
To CA'RPET, V. A. to ſpread with a 
carpet. Figuratively, applied with great ele- 
gance to the earth, to embelliſh or adorn with 
flowers and herbs, 


ing objections, or finding fault; cenſorious; 
captious; 

CA'RPINGLY, Adv. in a captious and 
cenſorious manner. 8 
CA'RRAT, S. See CAR Ar, 
CA'RRAWAY, S. See CAN AWA. 
CA RRIAGE, [in pron. the laſt à is drop- 
ped] S. [ Fr.] a vehicle uſed to convey per- 
ſons or goods from one place to another; the 
act of conveying things from one place to ano- 
ther; the price paĩd for the conveying of goods. 
Figuratively, perſonal addreſs and behaviour; 
conduct, or practices; proceedings, or the 
manner of tranſacting any affair. The car- 
riage of a cannon is the frame of timber on 


. mM birds are ſo numerous, 
e dellous even to mention their 


which it is mounted. 
A242 CARRICK, 


fault with, or blame, including the idea of 


things being on the carpet, is to expreſs its be- 


CA'RFING, Part. fond of cavilling ; raiſe 


— — — — — 
— * 


— — 


CAR 


CA RRICR, a county of Scotland, bound- 
ed by the Fryth of Clyde on the N. W. and 
Galloway on the S. Bargeny is the capital town, 

CARRIER, S. one who conveys or moves 
a thing from one place to another; one who 
conveys goods from one town or place to ano- 
ther, In Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of pigeons, 
ſo called from their carrying letters, &c. tied 
to their necks, to the place where they were 
bred, be it ever ſo remote. | 
' CA*RRION, S. [Fr.] the fleſh of a dead 
carcaſs ; and putrified fleſh not fit for food, 
Figuratively, a coarſe, groſs, diſagreeable per- 
ſon ; a term of reproach. 
 CA'RRION, Adj, relating to a dead or 

ified carcaſs ; feeding on dead carcaſſes, 

CA'RROT, S. [Fr.] a garden root; of 
which there are two ſorts, the yellow and the 
orange; the laſt of which is reckoned by 
much the better, 4 
" CA'RROTY, Adj. red, applied to red 
hair'd people, from the reſemblance of the 
colour of their hair to that of a carrot. 

IT o CARRY, V. A. [Fr.] to remove a 
thing from one place to another; to convey, 
tranſport, bear; to gain in competition, or 
rather reſiſtance; to behave, conduct, obtain, 
import, ſupport, ſuſtain.” Uſed with off, to 
kill or put an end to a perſon's life. To carry 
on, to proſecute, continue, or perſevere in an 
andertaking, notwithſtanding all oppoſitions. 
Joined with through, to ſupport, or enable a 
rſon to ſuſtain and ſurmount, 

CART), S. [Brit.] a land-carriage, with 
two wheels, drawn by horſes. Figuratively, 
any vehicle or carriage. 

CARTE BLANCHE, S. (rr a blank 
paper ; a paper or inſtrument to be filled up 
with fuch terms and conditions as the 

to whom it is ſent thinks fit. 

* EARTEL, S. [Fr.] certain terms or ſti- 
pulatfonę ſettled between perſons at variance. 
In War, applied to the conditions made by 
enemies for the mijtual exchange of priſoners. 
CARTER, S. one who drives, and gets 
his living by driving a cart, "OP 

CARTE'SIANS, S. a ſect of philoſophers 
who adhere to the opinions advanced by Des 
Cartes, and founded on the two following 
principiesz the one metaphyſical, the other 
phyſical; the firſt is, I nl, therefore I am; 
the other is, that nothing exiſts but ſubſtance. 
The firſt of theſe wars, Th is refuted by Mr. 
Locke ; the other, by the principles of the 


Newtonian philoſophy, * 
CAR'THU'SIANS, S. a religious order, 
founded by one Bruno, in the year 1080. 
Their rules are very ſevere; © They are not to 
go out of their cells, except to church, with- 
out leave of their ſuperiors 3 nor ſpeak to any 
perſon without leave, * They muſt not keep 
any portion of their meat or drink till next 
day ; their beds are of ſtraw, covered-with a 
felt; their cloathing, two hair-chths, two 


perſon | papers 


EAR 
In the refe; | 


refefory, are 

on the diſh, their — Se | 
tention on the reader, and 2 
God. Women are not allowed to 1 
their churches. | To 

CARTILAGE, $, 
a ſmooth, ſolid, a fy = Nr 
ſofter than a bone, but more ſolid than x 
other part, without cavities for mano 
any nerves or membranes for ſenfation 

CARTILAGINEOUS, or CART! 
GINOUS, Adj. conſiſting of cartilages, 

— RTMEL, a town of irs; wi 
2 market on Mondays, and two fai 
Whit-Monday, and the firſt Tal 
October 23, for pedlars ware, It is feat 
among the hills called Cartme!!-Fells, n 
from the ſea, and near the river Kent; aon. 
with a very handſome church, built in 
form of a croſs like a cathedral, The my 
is well ſupplied with corn, ſheep, and f 
It is 2584 miles N. N. W. of London, 

CARTO'ON, S. Ital.] in Painting 
drawing or ſketch upon paper, to 
chalked th upon a wall, in order to 
painted in freſco, 

CARTO'UCH, [ cartbocb] S. [Fr.] a6 
of wood three inches thick at the : 
round with marlin, containing 48 mul 
balls, and fix or eight balls of iron of a pay 
weight; being fired out of a hobit, er f 
mortar, for the defence of a paſs; like 
uſed for a cartri 2 
N or . CARTRUDOx, 
Fr.] a charge of powder wrapped up in thi 
— paſte- board, or parchment, for chi; 
fire arms with the greater expedition. 
CA'RTULARY, S. [Lat.] a place 
or records are kept. 

To CARVE, V. A. . to cut c 
vide into ſeveral parts, Alſo, to diſſedt a 
up a fowl or joint of meat at a table. 4 
to cut flowers, knots, figures, or other c 
in wood or ſtone. Likewiſe, to chule« 

rt, 
CARVER, 8. one who forms fans 
other likeneſſes, in wood, ſtone, or un 
In Cookery, one who cuts the meat. 
CARVING, 'S. the art of @ 
images, or other likengſſe in wood | 


\ 


| 


or marble. + 
CARU'NCLE, 8. [Lat] 1 
a little piece of fleſh. The carut * 


males are two ſmall eminences in 
orners of the eyes. : 
y CA'KUS, S. in Medicine, is 2 ſpec? 
the apoplexy, being a deprivation of 
COT affecting the whole body; Jet 
culty of reſpiration 1s Rill left; in 
Carys differs little from a lethary)- 


Y * 


cov le, co pair of hoie, and a cloak, all coarſe. 


CARYA'TIDES, S, in Archit 1 
kind of order of columns or A 
the ancients, made in the _ wh 
women, dreſſed in long robes, | | 
ſupport the entablement, CASCA 


"CAS 


C48CADE, 8. [Fr.] a fall of water from 
on 
e, S. fr. ſomething made to cover 


& [Lat.] the outward or external 
— * or ſtate of a perſon; 
a thing. 
be add wih the particle in, and the 
word gad, fat or plump; and with the word 
if, lean or emaciated, In Law, the repre- 
ation of any fact, queſtion, or the w ole 
muings of counſel on a particular point or 
rcumſtance of a trial, Caſe, in Grammar, 
Implies the various changes which nouns in 
uk and Latin undergo in their ſeveral 
ambers, to expreſs the ſeveral views or rela- 
kong under which the mind conſiders things 


fit mould happen. 

To CASE, V. A. to put in a caſe or cover. 
puratively, to ſurround or incloſe, like a 
. In Building, to cover with materials 
Waerent from thoſe in the inſide. To ſkin, 
frip off the ſkin, Nevterly, to repreſent 
afar in all the various lights it will bear; 
pput caſes, | 

To CASE-HA*RDEN, V. A. to prepare 
in, ſo as to render its outward ſurface hard, 
A capable of reſiſting the file or any edged 


CASEMATE, or CA'ZEMATE, S. in 
ortiication, a certain retired platform in the 
ak of a baſtion, for the defence of the moat 
face of the oppoſite baſtion 5 a Kind of vault 
ach of ſtone · work. 

CASEMENT, S. [Ital.] a window open- 
N upon hinges, 

CASEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſomething like 
ws . [Lat.] ing 
CASERN, S. a little room or lodgment, 
ted between the rampart and the houſes, 
r fortified town, for the eaſe of the gar- 


an. 
CASH, S. [Fr.] in Commerce, the ready 
rey 2 perſon is poſſeſſed of. 

CASHIER, [caſpcer] S. a perſon who 
es the money at a banker's, or any public 
2 

To CaSHIL ER, [caſhier] V. A. to diſ- 
v Geprive a perſon of his place or poſt 

Wn? mal. practice. 

8 S. Fr.] a round hollow cycloidal 
| ö ay tor Keeping liquors, proviſions, or 
Ca ET, S. a ſmall box for jewels, or 

W 0! imall dimenſions, but great value, 
Tannen, any thing which contains ſome- 
0 A great value. 

A o- IAN SEA, a great lake or ſea of 
p nded by the country of the Calmuck 
=o ine N. by Bocharia and part of 
The e Z. by another part of Perſia on the 
0 adther part of Perſia and Circaſſia on 


place, They are either 


In Phyfic, the ſtate of 


ith regard to one another, In caſe implies, 


| 


cis? -_ 
N. to S. and 300 in breadth from E, to W. 
Several great rivers fall into this ſea; and yet 


communication with anyother ſea. It is ſome- 


contain a thing 3 3 Coverings ſheath, or box. | times very dangerous for ſailors, though it hath 
er 


no obſervable tide, It abounds in fiſh, which 


are thought to be better than in other ſeas, 


Lon. from 49. to 55. E. lat. from 37. to 47. N. 
CASSA'TION, S. in Civil Law, the 


nulling or abrogating any procedure. | 


CA'SSAVI, or CA'SSADA, S. an Ame- - 


rican plant, "long and thick, of which the 


Americans make a kind of bread, ſaid to be 


food 


wholeſome and nouriſhing 


CA'SSIA, S. in Botany, a tree growing in 


Alexandria and in the Weſt-Indies, affording 
a clammy ſubſtance, uſed in the ſhops for a 
purge. Likewiſe, a fragrant ſpice, ſuppoſed 
to be the bark of a tree very like cinnamon. 

CA'SSOCK, S. a cloſe, long garment, 
worn by clergymen, when in 
der their gown. 

To CAST, V. A. ter and ve 
caff) [Dan.] to Poll on with n to 
throw a net; to throw dice, or lots; to throw 
in wreſtling; to let fall; to expoſe; to ſhed, 
to moult; to condemn in a trial or law-ſuit ; 
to lay afide, as unfit to wear ; to have an abor- 
tion, as a cow, when the flinks her calf; to 
compute, reckon, calculate; to contrive, or 
plan out; to form or model a thing in 2 
mould with melted metals, To caft afide, to 
lay by as uſeleſs. Uſed with down, to fling 
or throw from a high place. To caſf an eye, 
to glance, or look at, To caſt a light, to reflect, 
or impart, Joined with away, to wreck or 
ſhipwreck, applied to ſea- affairs. To be caſt 


jetted on account of ſome misfortune. Uſed 
with ont, to ſpeak, give vent to, or utter with 
raſhneſs and vehemence. Uſed with upon, to 
be driven by violence of the wind, or ſtreſs of 
weather, Uſed with of, to diſcard; to diſ- 
burden one's ſelf of; to leave behind. Neu- 


terly it implies, to contrive; to turn the 


thoughts; to admit of a form, by caſting; to 


warp. 

CAST, S. the act of throwing a thing at a 
diſtance by the hands. A ſpecimen, or ſtroke ; 
a particular motion of the eye; a throw, or 
chance of a throw, at dice; a mould, a form. 
In Painting, a ſhade or tendency to any colour. 
Exterior appearance. Manner; air; mien. 

CA'STANET, S. a muſical inſtrument, 
made of two little round pieces of wood or 
ivory, hollowed like a ſpoon, faſtened to the 
thumb, and beat with the middle finger, ſer- 
ving to direct the time and meaſure of the 
dances; uſed by the Moors, Spaniards and Bo- 
hemians. 

CA ST-AWAx, S. a group that is in- 
volved in a multiplicity of misfortunes, and 
ſeemingly abandoned by Providence. 

CA*'STELLAIN, S. [Span.] the conſtable 


eng adqut 290 miles in length from of a caſtle, 


CA'S. 


it never ſeems to increaſe, though it has no 


2n— 


their robes, un- : 


down, to be diſconſolate, low-ſpirited, or de- 


— — =_ — 
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cas 
QASTELLANY, 8. the manor or lord 
5 a 
a city, or town. . 
Adj. incloſed within a 


CA'STELLATED, 
building, or fortified place. en 
AS TER, S. one who flings or throws. 
In Arithmetic, one who calculates, | 
 CASTIGA TION, S. [Lat.] puniſhment 
inflicted on a perſon in order to make him 
amend his faults; penance, diſcipline, or 


. CA'STIGATORY, - Adj. - puniſhing, to 
a perſon amend, | ESE | 
CA'STING-NET,. S. a net which is 
2 by throwing it in che water, uſed in 
ing. a 
CASTLE, 8. [Lat. Ia place or edifice 


| CA'STOR and POLLUx, S. is Mi, 
logy, a fiery metecr, which — nd 
form of one, two, or three balls, aher 
to ſome patt of a ſhip. When ſeen fingls, 
is named Helena, and ſhewi that the forms 
ad 5? ag 1 to come; when don 
or a portends 5 
tion of a ſtorm, On wm 


CASTOREUM, S. in Phars 
a liquid matter — pig the teflic 


but in little bags, near the anus of the Ck 
It is a medicine much eſteemed, of great 
in hyſteric caſes, and in all diſorders of! 


nerves, in epilepſies, palfies, and all diſcd 


fortified by art or nature to a town or; of that kind. | 
city from an enemy. Caſtles in the air, imply To CA'STRATE, Woh [Lat.] to ge 


ſome chimerical project. 

; CASTLE-ACRE, a towh in Norfolk, 
whoſe fairs are held April 18, and July 25, 
for toys, &. 

CASTLE- CARL, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, 
on Midlent Tueſday, May 1, and Whit- 
Tueſday, for bullocks and „It is 12 
miles S. E. of Wells, and 217 W. by S. of 
London. [ta | | 
. CASTLE-COMB, a town in Wiltſhire, 
0 called ſrom its old caſtle, It formerly 
had a market, now diſuſed ; but has a fair, 
on May 4, for horned cattle, ſheep, and horſes, 
It is 17 miles N, W, of Chippenham, and 
12 N. N. E. of Bath, | 

CASTLE-HEDINGHAM, à village in 

Eſſex, three miles N. of Halſted, with one 


Figuratively, to cut ſentences out of any by 
CASTRA'TION, S. geldi 
CASTRAMETA"TION, 5. [Lt 

art of encamping. 

CASUAL, [kazua!] Adj. Fr.] lm 
done without deſign; ſ ing happen 
co to the common laws of nature, 
CA'SUALLY, [kazvally] Adv, in 
accidental manner; without deſign; by chan 

CA*'SUALTY, [kdzualty] S. an event i 
is not foreſeen, or intended, Figurative 
any accident which puts an end to a pu 
life, | | | 
CA'SUIST, [kd4zuiff] S. [Fr.] one 
ſtudies and ves nice points in cale 
conſcience. _ | 
CASUTSTICAL, [tazviftical] Adj. | 
Jonging to caſes of conſcience, or pndt 


fair, on May 3, for cattle and toys. 
CASTLE-RISING, a town in the coun 
of Norfolk, which had a market, now 
uſed on account of its harbour being choaked 
up with ſand; and for the ſame reaſon it 
has no fairs: it is, however, a mayor-town, 
and ſends two members to parliament. The 
caftle, whence it has its name, is till ſtand- 
ing; and here is an alms-houſe for 24 poor 
widows, It is 102 miles N. N. E. of London. 
CASTLETOWN, che capital of the iſle of 
Man, ſeated on the S. W. part of the iſland. 


It has a ſtrong caſtle, but of no great im- 


portance, on account of its diftance from the 
rocky and ſhallow harbour. 
CA'STLE-SOAP, S. a corruption of Caſtile 
op. 
/ CA'STLING, S. the young of a brute ani- 
mal, which is caft before its time. 


CASTON, a town in the county of Nor- 


folk, with a market on Tueſdays, and three 
fairs, on January 10, April 14, and Auguſt 
28, for ſheep, and petty chapmens wares, It 
18 1124 miles N. E. of London. 
CA STOR, S. See CATos TTR. 5 
CA STOR, S. a beaver, an amphidious 
animal, the fect of Which have ſive toes, and 


the hinder ones formed for ſwimming, with a 


parts of ethics. 
| CA'SUISTRY, [kdzzifry] S. the ſas 
employed about caſes of conicience, or 
ints in practical divinity or ethics. 
CAT, S. Fr.] a domeſtic animal, 
catches mice, reckoned the loweſt arderef 
lion ſpecies, and ſuppoſed to ſee in the 6 
{or with the leaſt glimmerings of light, l 
may be owing to the faculty it has of « 
tracting and dilating the iy the 
an ex inary manner. Cat in th! nt 
[phraſe uſed for a perſon's changing des, 
appoſing that interelt which he before 
moted. Cat 0 nine tails, a whip with 
laſkes, uſed in puniſhing criminals. 
CATACHRE'SIS, Trench 8. 
in Rhetoric, is, when a word, . ole a 
meaning is good and innocent, 15 utes 
ſively ; as, you are a pre! 
u are a ſad wretcn. 


in | 
C TACHRE'STICAL, Ad, 1 - 
language, improper; far-fetcneo; 9 J® 
GA” ACOMBS, S. Or.] grottoes © * 


terraneous cavities for the burial = 
CATACOU'STICS, 8 [r.] 

of reflecting ſounds or echoes. 
CATALE'PSIS, S. [Or.] 2 py 
which the patient 18 f 1 


CAT 
e unt ſenſeleſs, and continues in the 


ol : ized him 
he was in when the fit ſeiz m, 
4 — — open, but without ſight or un- 


- Aocur, Lene] 8. [Gr.] 2 liſt 
5 enumeration o : 
i they ate mentioned in ſeparate 
articles. g b 
CATAMITE, s. a perſon kept by the an. 
nt Romans, and the modern Italians, for 
il t of les, 1 
* NO UNTAIN, S. a fierce and wild 
mal, reſembling a cat. 
CATAPHRACT, [kirafra#] S. [Lat.] a 
M131 COM y armed. 4 
CATAPLASM, S. [Gr.] a poultice. 
C TAPULT,orCATAPU LTA. S. [Lat.] 
ll engine invented by the Syrians, for 
wing tones, and ſometimes huge darts or 
ins of 10 or 12 feet in length. ; 
CATARACT, S. [Gr.] in Natural Hiſ- 
ul Coſmography, a precipice in the 
of a river, cauſed by a rock ſtopping 
team, from whence the water falls with 
ut violence and noiſe. Among the moſt 
le are thoſe of the Nile in Africa, 
Danube in Europe; and that of Niagara 
America, In Medicine, a total or partial 
bd fight; * N 
carARRIH,lartir] S. Gr. ] in Medicine, 
lation of ſerous matter from the head on 
mouth, aſpera arteria, and the lungs, 
lng from a cold, or diminution of inſenſible 
nition, which occaſions irritations. 
TARRHAL, or CATA*'RRHOUS, 
þ proceeding from a catarrh, : 
ATASTROPHE, [kataftrofy] S. [Gr. 
deen, the change or ed in 18 w 
C aplay, or the turn which unravels the 
e, and concludes the piece, Figura- 
q, 2 dreadful event or accident, which 
as perſon's ruin, miſery, or death. 
Meal, [kithaul] S. a kind of ſhort 
We, with a pea included in its inſide, 
uſe of t play-houſes, to hinder an actor 
ceeding in his part, and to ſhew diſ- 
ation cf any dramatic performance. 
arch v. A. [preter, I catebed, or 
i | Love catcked, or bave caught, Belg.] 
EF lay hold on ſuddenly with the 
© uretively, to intercept any thing in 
* — o take any _ that is 
, vUTece body 
Nut it from aching 1 — to 
M1 dleaſe by infection; to contract; to 
=, to captivate, charmꝭ or ſeize 
| = alluding to the taking prey in 
dk wterly, to be inſectious; to 
_ Pquratively, to ſpread 
14 7 . to 
A che an ar one another, 
1 
2 , proper or 
— taken; hold laid on the 
kaadiʒ a hort interval of action. 


things in ſome 


CAT 


2 any thing which faſtens by a ſudden 
ſpring, or by entering into a loop or cavity, In 
Muſic, a ſhort ſong, containing ſome merry tune. 
CA'TCHER, S. one who catches, or that 
in which any thing is caught, 
CATCH-POLL, S. at preſent a word of 
reproach and contempt for a bailiff, or his 
followers; formerly ufed without reproach for 
a ſerjeant at mace, or any other, who uſed to 
arreſl men upon any juſt cauſe. : 


under the laſt line, at the corner of a page, 
with which the next page begins. 

{ CATECHE'TICAL, [| katet#tical} Adj. 
[Gr.] conſiſting of queſtions and anſwers. _ 

CATECHE”TICALLY, Adv. by way of 
queſtions and anſwers, 

To CA”TECHISE, [ktekize] V. A. [Gr.] 
to aſk a perſon queſtions in order to diſco- 
ver ſecrets; to examine, interrogate, or queſtion, 

CA'TECHISER, [karekizer|] S. one who 
teaches a perſon, or tries whether he can ſay 
his catechiſmz one who queſtions, examines, 
or endeavours to make diſcoveries by queſtions. 

CA'TECHISM, [ kdtekizm] S. is, accord- 
ing to the liturgy of the church of England, 
an inſtitution to be learned by every petfon, 
before he is brought to be confirmed by the 
biſhop. Our church-catechifm is drawn up 
after the primitive manner, by way of queſtion 
and anſwer, Originally it contained no more 
than a repetition of the Baptiſmal Vow, the 
Creed, and the Lord's Prayer; but king 
James I. ordered the biſhops to add to it a ſhort 
and plain explication of the ſacraments. 

CA'TECHIST, - [44rchif] S. IGr.] one 
who teaches or inſtructs perſons in the firſt 
principles of religion, by way of queſtion and 
anſwer, 5 

CATECHU”'MEN, [ katekimen] S. [Gr.] 
in the Primitive Church, a candidate for bap- 
tiſm. | | 
CATECHUME'NICAL, (tatekumenikel] 
Adj. belonging to a catechumen. 

CATEGO'RICAL, Adj. poſitive; abſo- 
lute; affirmative z adequate. 25 

CATEGO'RICALLY, Adv, in a poſiti 
expreſs, abſolute manner. 


' CA*REGORY, S. [Gr:] in Logic, a ſyſtera - 


or afſemblage of all the beings ranged under 


cament. 

CATENA'RIAN, Adj. [Lat. ] relating ta 
a chain; reſembling a chain. In Mathema- 
tics, the Caterarian Curve is formed by a rope 
or chain hanging freely between two points 
whereon its extremities are faſtened. 

CATENA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
linking together, or connecting like a chain. 


buy in victuals, 

CATERER, S. a man employed to pro- 
vide and buy in victuals for a family, 
CA”TERESS, S. a woman who buys in 
proviſions for a family, - . 
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CATCH- WORD, S. in Printing, the word 


one kind or genus, called in Latin à predi- 


To CA TER, V. N. to provide food; to 
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CAT. 

: * 
CATERPILLAR; 8. in Natutal Hiſtory, 
a reptile, from whence butterflies or moths 


are produced, coyered with hair, formed of 


annular ſcales, having ſmall holes on its fides 
for reſpiration, with ſeveral feet, and furniſh- 
ed with a glutinous ſubſtance, which it emits 
from its mouth, and makes uſe of as ropes to 
deſcend from any height, | | 
To CATERWA'UL, V. N. to make a 
noiſe like cats in their rutting time. Figura- 
tively, to make a diſagreeable noiſe; to aban- 
don one's ſelf to luſt, 
CATES, S. [Belg.] nice and elegant food; 
es; or rich diſhes, | 4 
CA'T-HARPINGS, S. ſmall ropes in a 
Nip, running oa little blocks from one fide of 
the ſhrouds to the other, near the deck. 
_ CATHA'RTIC, or CATHA*RTICAL, 
Adj, [Gr.] cleanſing. Applied in Medicine 
to purges, or thoſe medicines which cleanſe 
the body by ſtool; but in a more extenſive 
ſenſe, to all kinds of medicines which cleanſe 
the body. Figuratively, any thing which 
cleanſes the body from impurities. 
_ CATHA'RTICALNESS, S. the quality 
of cleanſing, or purging. 
_ CA'THEAD, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a foſ- 
file, conſiſting of nodules with leaves in it, of 
an iron ſtone, and found in the rocks near 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland. On board a 
ſhip, a piece of timber with two ſhivers at one 
end, having a rope and a block, 
CATHEDRAL, Adj. epiſcopal, or con- 
taining the ſee or ſeat of a biſhop ; belonging 
to a cathedral, 
CATHEDRAL, S. [Gr.] the chief church 
of a dioceſe, where the ſervice is ſung. 
CA'THETER, S. [Or.] in Su oh 
hollow probe or inftrument, uſually of ſilver, 
and ſometimes crooked, generally thruſt up 
the bladder to aſſiſt the diſcharge of urine, 
when the paſlage is ſtopt by the ſtone, or any 
ether diſorder, : 
CATHO'LICISM, S, univerſality ; ſome- 
thing common to all of the ſame kind. 
CA'THOLIC,- Adj. [Gr.] univerſal.. Uſed 
ſometimes for true, in oppoſition to heretical 
or ſchiſmatical. Reman Catholic, is a title 
which the papiſts claim or arrogate to them- 
ſelves, Catholic king, or majeſty, is the title 
of the king of Spain, 
CATHO'LICON, S. in Medicine, a reme- 
2 which cures all diſorders, Figuratively, 
at which is an univerſal preſervative, 
CA'TKINS, S. imperfect flowers hanging 
from trees, like a rope or cat's tail. 
CA*TLING, S. [Teut.] in Surgery, a dif- 
membering knife, uſed for cutting off any 
corrupted part of the body. In Botany, the 
down or moſs growing about walnut-trees, 
zeſembling the hair of a cat. 
CATO'PTRICAL, Adj. relating to catop- 
trics, or viſion by reflection. 
CATO'PTRICS, S. [Gr.] the doctrine of 
«reflex viſion; or that pagt of optics Which 


[treats of, or delivers the | 
flected from mirrors or —— 7 

CAT'S-EYE, S. among Jewallen, 
of the opal kind, but far inferior to it ink 

CAT'S-SILVER, S. in Naturd ti 
4 foſſile compoſed of plain, parallel, für 
elaſtic plates, and of a yellow or golden, * 
ſilvery, or black colour, 

CA'TSTREET, a town in 
fairs are held April 14, and June 27, fore 
and pedlars wares. 

CA”TTLE; 8. a collective noun fir 
footed animals, which ſerve either ſa ti 
the ground, or for food to mankind; df 
guiſhed into 6/ack cattle, which compreh 
horſes, oxen, bulls, cows, and their ya 
and likewiſe into ſmall cattle, under u 
are comprehended rams, ewes, lambs, | 
&c, Figuratively, perſons; a world d 
proach and contempt, as it places the | 
ſpecies on a level with brutes. 

CAVALCA'DE, S. [Fr.] a pompou 
ceſſion on horſeback, or in coaches, 

CAVALFER, {cevalder) S. ft] 
knight, gentleman, or ſoldier who rida 
horſeback; a horſeman. Figurative 
term of reproach given to thoſe whoad 
to king Charles in the great rebellion, | 

CAVALILER, Adj. gay, ſprightly, wal 
brave, generous, polite. Sometimes in 2 
contrary ſenſe, i. e. proud, haughty, diſday 

CAVALVERLY, Adv. in a brave « 
lite manner. But, by the writers in 
Charles's time, uſed for a diſdainſul, h 
and arrogant manner, 

CAVALRY, 8. [Fr.] ſoldiers who 
and march on horſeback, divided :ato 
and dragoons. The horſe never ſerve b 
horſeback, being named likewiſe «9% 
heavy cavalry, The dragoons fight eithe 
horſeback or on foot, as occaſion requirty 
are named light-horſe. When an am 
drawn up in battle array, the « 
poſted in the wings; and bodies of ca 
ranged in order of battle, are termed; 

To CA'VATE, V. A. [Lat] 0 K 
bore, or dig any ſolid matter into à non 
make hollow. ; 

CA'UDLE, S. [Fr.] a liquor ons 
made with beer, oatmeal, &c, ſometimes 
water, oatmeal, ſpices, and a {mall a 
wine, uſed by women in their lying. i, 
both diaphoretic and balſamic, and 20 
tered with ſucceſs to thoſe who b. 
ſmall-pox. 

To CAUDLE, v. A. to make ca 
mix as caudle. F — wag ko hare 
fe ts or properties of ca 

CAVE, S. [Fr.] a hollow place 2 
rock, or under ground, which rum, 
horizontal direction. Figuratively, * 
ching. Sy Nox. Cave is a habitats 
ground, made either by art or 
is ſome little dwelling raiſcd pe 
We dig a Cave ; we build 3 


CAU 


, CAVE, v. N. to dwell in a cave, ot 
lace. , 
mal, 8. [Lat.] in Law, a kind of 
h in the ſpiritual court to ſtop the pro- 
> of a will, the granting letters of admini- 
tion,” or the inſtitution of a clerk to a be- 
% Cc. Rell, R. 191. 

iN, 8. [Lat.] a hollow place un- 


nd, 
\ VERNED, Adj. full of caverns hol- 
; undermined, Figuratively, dwelling in 


AVERNOUS, Adi. full of caverns, or 
un places under ground. 

AVETTO, S. [Ital.] a holtow mera- 
or round concave moulding, containing a 
rant er quarter of a circle. 

AVEZON, S. a fort of noſe-band, of 
lather, or wood, clapt upon the noſe 
ble to wring it, in order to ſupple and 
K bin in. 

AUCHT, [ur] Participle preter of 
Tc, 

AVIARE, CAVE RE, or CAVTER, 
(hal) the hard rces of ſturgeon falted, 
ents fall es kes, and dried in the ſun, 
dCA'VIL, v. N. to raiſe frivolous ob- 


042% 
A VII, S. a groundleſs or frivolous ob- 


IVILLA'TION, or CA'VILLING, S. a 
Con, inclination, or quality of raiſing 
alles objections, or finding fault with 
u withort reaſon. 

AVILLER, S. one who makes ground- 
fire kus, cr impertinent objections. 
AVILLINGLY, Adv, objecting in a 
aleſs or frivolous manner. 

HVILLOUS, Adj. fond of objecting, or 
Wing groundleſs objections. 

AVIN, S. [Fr.] a natural hollow, fit 
nr 4 beay of troops, and ſavour their 


Mx, S. [Lat.] hollowneſs; 2 hol- 
hollow place. 

x, 5. in Natural Hiſtory, a coarſe 
N ipar, 0 

V, Adi. reſembling or partaking 
e zulities of cauk. 

i 4 . * * 

Al, S. [Prit.] a kind of netting, or 
1 ſel by women to incloſe their hair 
5 hincer part of a woman's cap; 
6 — in the inſide of a wig, on 
Abe wur of curls are ſewed. Figura- 


Of ret 


® forme child -— K . 
WFROUS at their birth. 


A . 
VLIFLOWER, S. [generally pro- 


Wen N 


ne market till 1680. 


r kind of net. In Anatomy, the omen- 
eiculum, a membrane in the abdo- dent manner of a 
Keviſe a membrane fund on the warning. 
he | CA'UTIONARY, [44»ſeiorary] Adj. given 
The Adj. in Botany, applied as a pledge, or a ſecur'ty. 

Hans as have a true ſtalk. | 
— guardin inſt any ſuſpected trick; wary 
ere] [Let] in Botany, a ſpe- . hy . 1 
3 us plant was brought from | 

raiſed to ſuch perſetion as wary manner, vppeſes to ah 


CAU 


produced or effected. 

CAU'SAL, Adj. relating to cauſes, | 
3 S. the act expreſſive of 
cauſing. " 

CAU'SATIVE, Adj. that which expreſſes. 
a cauſe or reaſon, | 

CAUSA”TOR, S. a cauſer; an author, 

CAUSE, [the ſ in this word and its deri- 
vatives is uſually pronounced like z] 8. 
| [ Lat. ] that which makes a thing begin to be ; 
that which produces any thing. A fi carſe, 
lis that which operates of itſelf, and trom its 


own proper power or virtue. 
cauſe, is that which derives its power 
,forne other. Figuratively, the reaſon or mo- 
wing for any undertak ng. In 2 Law Senſe, 
the matter in diſpute, or ſubject of a lau- ſuit; 
ſometimes a law-ſuit. 5 

Ty CAUSE, V. A. to produce any effect 
to effect. 

CAU'SELESSLY, Adv. in a groundleſs 
manner; without foundation; without rea- 
ſon; unjuſtly. | 

CAU'SELESS, Adj. derived from no cauſe, 
Without juſt graunds, reaſons, or motives, 

CAU'SER, S. he that produces, or the 
agent by which any thing is effected or pro- 
duced. 

CAU'SEY, or. CAU'SEWAY, S. a maſ- 
five collection of tones, ſtakes, and faſcines, 
bricks, broken tiles, and lumber ; or an ele- 
vation of viſcous earth well beaten together, 
ſerving as a narrow road or path in wet or 
marſuy places. | 

CAU'STIC, or CAU'STICAL, Adj. 
[Gr.] In Medicine, that which operates like 
fre, both with reſpect to the heat it occaſions, 
and the conſumpuon it cauſes in the parts to 
which it is applied. 

CAU'STIC, S. in Medicine, a remedy 
which operates Ike fire, by deſtroying the 
veſſels of the part to which it is applied. It 
is uſed to eat oft proud fleh, fungus's, Sc. 

CA'UTELOUS, Adj, [Fr.] wary, cau- 
tious, crcumipet, Sometimes uſed in a bad 
tenſe lor wily, cunning, treacherous. 

CAUTERIZA'TION, S. the 2 of con- 
ſuming fleſh by burning hot irons, or cauſtic+ 
medicines. 


To CA'UTERIZE, v. A. Cr. ] in Sur- 


gery, to cat or conſume a part by che applica- 


tion of 2 cautery, ' 
CA'UTERY, S, See CAus rie. 
CA'UTION, [hr on] S. [Lat.] a pru- 
ing; warineſs; ſoreſigut; 


CA'UTIOUS, Abit]! Adj. [Lat.] 


CAUTIOUSLY, [:»/vieuſly] Adv. in a 


CA'UTIOUSNESS, {kduſecouſreſs] S. the 
B * quality 


| CAU'SABLE, Adj. that which may be 


A ſecandary 
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Ca wood, a town in the E. riding of 


Divine Being, with a heart full of gratitude; 
to perform the ſolemn rites appropriated to 


CEL 


quality of taking ſuch meaſures as may pre- 
vent any misfortune ; a prudent, wary con- 


duct. | 
To CAW, v. N. [formed from the found] 
to make a noiſe like a crow, raven, or rook, 


Yorkſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, 
and a fair on May 12, for cattle and wooden 
ware; 22 miles S. of York, and 1864 N. W. 
of Longon. 

" CA'WSTON, a town in the county of 
Norfolk, with a market on Tueſdays, and 
three fairs, on January 10, April 14, and 
Auguſt 28, for ſheep and petty chapmens 
wares. It is 1724 miles N. E. of London, 

_ CA'XTON, a town in Cambridgeſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, 
ane on May 5, and the other on October 12, 
for pedlars ware, It is but ſmall, though a 
Nr and a good thoroughfare; 10 miles 
. S. of Cambridge, and 49 N. of Lon- 


CA Vo, à village of Carmarthenſhire, in 
S. Wales, which gives denomination to a 
hundred. It has two fairs, viz. on Auguſt 
21, and October 6, for cattle, horſes, and 
pedlars ware. 
_ To CEASE, V. N. [Lat.] to forbear or 
diſcontinue an action or cuſtom a perſon is 
in, To reſt, uſed with from. Active- 
ly, to put a ſtop or an end to. SyvNON. We 
fniſþ by putting the laſt hand to a work, We 
ceaſe in quitting it entirely, We leave off in 
diicontinuing. 

CE ASF, S. death, or extinction. 
_CE'ASELESS, Ad}. without ſtop, inter- 
miſſion, pauſe, reſpite, or diſcontinuation ; 
without end. 

CECU”TIENCY, S. a tendency to blind- 
neſs; 4 dimneſs of ſight. 

CE'DAR, S. [Lat.] in Botany, a famous 
free, a native of mount Libanus, mentioned 
in Scripture as remarkable for its height and 
the extent of its branches. It is an ever- green, 
prodigious thick, and reſembles a pyramid. 

- CE'DRINE, Adj. [Lat.] of 2 
to the cedar- tree. 


CEL 
fame, renown, memorial, or honowg 


mention, 
CELE'BRIOUS 
renowned, y AG, (Lat) fan6n; 
CELE'BRIOUSLY, Ad, i 
manner; in ſuch a manner as i un 
cate fame, * 
CELE BRIOUSNE 
or qualities which Ar ̃ 
and approbation. | * 
CELE'BRITY, S. [Lat, the wet 
of any rite; renown ; fame, | 
_ CELE RITY, 8. [Lat.] fwiſtnef o 
tion; velocity; rapidity, 
CELERY, S. in Botany, a ſpecies af by 


CELE'STIAL, Adj. [Lat.] in the k 
venly regions ; belonging to heaven, cr ug 
hcal, Uſed ſubſtantively for an inhabig 
heaven. | 
CELE'STIALLY, Adv, in a hens 
manner, oppoſed to earthly, 
} To CELE'STIFY, V. A. to conn 
cate or endue with the ies of head 
CELE'STINS, in Church bitten; 
religious order of Chriſtians, reformed fn 
the Bernardins by pope Celeſtin. Their 
are divided into three parts; the firf, ft 
provincial chapters, and the elections of 
riors ; the ſecond contains the regular 
vances-; and the third, the viſitation ardc 
rection of the monks. The Cagi riſe 
hours after midnight to ſay matins, Thy 
no fleſh xt any time, except when tho 
ſick ; they faſt every Wedneſday and Fn 
to the feaſt of the exaltation of the holy a 
and from that feaſt to Eafter every day, 
CE'LIAG, Adi. [Lat.] relating t 
lower belly. Celiac Paſſion is a fort et 
rhea, or flux of the bcily, in which the 
ment is extruded either crude or chj lia 
ſtead of excrements, | 
CE'LIBACY, S. [Lat.] the unm 
ſingle ſtate, oppoſed to marriage. 
CE'LIBATE, S. [Lat.] a Ungle l 
ſame as Celibacy. | 
CELL, 8. lar. a hollow place; 1 


I 


Io CEIL, | feel] V. A. ¶ Lat.] to overlay, 
er cover the inner roof of a building. 
CETLING, | ſee/ing] S. the upper part or 
roof of a room, 
To CE'LEBRATE, V. A. [Lat.] to make 
hondtrable mention of; to make a thing fa- 
. - Figuratively, to praiſe or commend ; 
to caumerate the bleflings received from the 


any particular day or feſtival. SY NON. Fa- 
mont, celebrated, and renowned are equally ap- 


{ancient monks uſed to dwell in their u 


Plicable to perſons or things; but i//yftrious to 
rſons only, at leaſt when we would be nice 
in our choice of words. 
CELEBR ACTION, S. [Lat.] the per- 
formance of any rite appropriated to ſome 
feſti val or ſolemnity. Figurativcls, praiſe, 


* 


houſe, apartment, er chamber, ubm 


ment; a ſmall or cloſe apartment in i 
In Anatomy, little bags, bladders, « « 
ties, wherein fluids or other hurnourh 
lodged. In Botany, the partitions t 
places in the huſks or pods of plants 
contain the ſeeds, In Natural Hil 
little diviſions or partitions of ber. fe 
which the honey is ſtored. 
CE LLAR, S. [Lat.] in Building # 
under- round for keeping ſores, ot dt 
room of a houſe, 
CE'LLARAGE, S. the part of 
appropriated to cellars; ne 
CE'LLULAR, 8 [Lat. ew 
or ahounding in, little ce _ 
CE'LSITUDE, S. [Lat] beg 


CEN 


te of dignity, by which 
s * de Whingnibed. 


Alfo, *. 

ons in hi 
c MENT, S. [Lat.] any 
ct uſed to ſtick two bodies together. Fi- 
tively, that which unites, or forms an 
bon between things. 
To CEMENT v. A. to unite by ſome 
vinous ſubſtance, ſuch as mortar, Se. 
eratively, to unite different people in the 
tg of friendſkip, or by ſome common due of 
were, Sc, 2 
Ie CME Nr, v. N. to join together, ſo 
nt to be eaſily divided, In Surgery, ap- 
led to broken bones. 3 
CEMENTA'TION, S. the act of joining 
ies together by cement. n 
CEMETERY, S. [Gr.] a place wherein 
des of the dead are buried; a church- 
o, or burying· ground. ö 
CENATORY, Adj. [Lat.] relating to 


pper, 

CENOBITICAL, Adj, [Or.] living in 

mamunity, 

CENOTAPH, S. — an honorary mo- 
ent erected ior a perſun whoſe remains 

buried in another place; ſuch are moſt of 

monuments in Weſtminſter- abbey. 

To CENSE, v. A. [Fr.] to-perfume with 
ole, Uſed only in poetry, 

CENSER, S. [Fr.] the pan or veſſel in 
k 1ncenſe is burnt, 

CENSOR, S. Lat.] a Roman magiſtrate, 

yet to turvey and rate the people, and to 

pet? and correct their manners. Uſed by 

Kerns to ſignify a perſon given to find fa ilt 

Þ, ud cenſure the conduct, actions, or pro- 

dens of others. 

WO RIAN, Adj. relating to a cenſor, 

LINSO'RIOUS, Adj. moroſely animad- 

ng on the faults of others. Uſed with 

rg, before the object of cenſure, 

NO RIOUSLY, Adv. in a ſevere man- 
F; in ſuch 2 manner as to condemn the 
its of others with the greateſt rigour, 

Wo KIOUSNESS, S. a diſpoſition of 
ag fault with the actions of others. 

E NSORSHIP, S. the office of a cenſor ; 
n which he continued in his 
CENSURABLE, Adj. liable to be found 
ind; worthy of cenſure ; blameable. 

© NURABLENESS, S, the quality 
1 a thing che object of blame or 
© SURE, 8. [Lat.] the act of blaming, 
"uy the defects which make any thing 
. j - reprook or reprimand given by a 
L — — RY Govern- 

ö ent inflite 
— wm ws a perſon for 
"CENSURE, V.A. to 
Milicly for f. ; ans oh. 

dome miſdemeanor, applied to 


uh of 2 ſuperior rimand 
PW - : U . 
' 0 8g fault und. by ö 


CEN 


taking notice of the faults of others; ebe 
who is addicted to reproving others for their 


glutinous ſub- defects. 


CENT, S. an abbreviation of centum, Lat. 
in Commerce, uſed to expreſs the profit or 
ariſing from the fate of any commodity, the 
rate of commiſſion, exchange, or the intereſt 
of money, Cc. and ſignifies the proportion ur 
ſum loſt, Ic. in every 1c0; thus 10 per cenr. 
loſs implies that the ſeller hath loft 10 pounds 
on every io pounds of the price for which he 
buught the commodity, | 

CE'NTAUR, 8. 181 an imaginary or 
chimerical being, repreſented by ancient poets 
as compoſed partly of the human and partly of 
the brute ſpecies, i. c. half a man and half a 
horſe. In Aftronomy, a conſtellation in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, joined with the Wolf, 
containing thirteen ſtars. 

CENTAURY, S. a plant, the root of 
which is eſteemed in fluxes, dyſenteries, ſpit- 
ting of blood, and recommended by ſome in 
all diſeaſes ariſing from the obſtructions of the 
meſeriac veins. 

CE'NTENARY, Adj. [Lat.] the number 
of a hundred, 

CENTE'SIMAL, S. [Lat.] hundredth, 

CE'NTO, S. [Lat.] in Poetry, a piece 
wholly compoſed of verſes from other authors, 
wherein ſometimes whole lines, and at others 
half verſes, are borrowed, but ſet down in a 

new order, and applied to a ſubje& different 
from that in which they were originally intro- 
duced, 

CENTRAL, Adj. relating to the centre, 
or placed in the centre. Darkeſt, or as dark 
as at the centre of the earth. Central ferces, ' 
are thoſe by which a body tends to, or re- 
moves from, the centre, | 

CE'NTRALLY, Adv. entirely ; perpendi- 
cularly ; in a manner relating to the centre of 

avity. 

CENTRE, or CENTER, 8. [Lat.] in 
its primary ſenfe, a point equally remote 
either of the extremities of a line, figure, or 
body; or the point or middle of a line or 
plane, which divides it into two equal parts. 
The center of a circle, is a point wirhin it, 
from whence all lines drawn to the circum- 
ference are equal. Center of 2 or at- 
traction, ĩs that point to which a planet is im- 
pelled in its motion by the force of gravity, 
Centre of gre—ity, is that point about which 
all the parts of a body, in any ſituation, bal- 
lance each other, ntre of motion, is that 
point which remains at teſt, while all the 
other parts of a body move about it. Centre 
of ofcillatien, is that point in which, if the 
whole gravity of the pendulum were collected, 
the time of its vibration would receive no al- 
teration. Centre of percuſſion, is that point in 
which the force of a ſtroke is the greateſt poſ- 
ſible. Centre is uſed figuratively, for the earth, 
in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem placed in the centre. 


* N 
card, 8. a perſon who is fond of 


To CENTRE, V. A. to fix on, or as a 
i 8 ba centre z 
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CER 


centre z to tend to, or be collected together, 
as in 333 Thy joys are centred all on 
me alone.“ Prior. Uſed neuterly, to meet, 
like rays in a centre; to be placed in the 
centre. of the mundane ſyſtem. 
©, CENTRIFUGAL, Adj. that which en- 
© deavours to fly or recede from its center or fixed 


* 


ular or curvilineal orbit that ſtrives 


to fall off from the axis of its motion in a tan-| ternal or out ward rites ; ſuperſtiticus uf 


o 
« 


— 


towards the centre. Centripetal force, is that 
by which a body tends, acts, or is impelled 
towards the centre, 
_ CENTRY, S. 
- TINXEL, 
* CE'NTUPLE, Adj. [Lat.] an hundred- 
fold. 
To CENTURIATE, [Lat.] to divide into 
© kundreds. e 
_ CENTURIA'TOR, S. an hiſtorian who 
divides time into centuries, or ſpaces confiſt- 
ing of an hundred years, | 
. CENTURION, S. [Lat.] a military offi- 
cer among the Romans who commanded an 


See SENTRY, or SzN- 


CE'NTURY, S. [Lat.] in Chronology, 
1s a period of one hundred years. In Church 
hiſtory, the method of computing by centu- 

ries is generally obſerved, commencing from 
the time of our Saviour's incarnation; in 
" Which ſenſe we ſay, the firſt, ſecond, third 
century, Se. Alſo, a company of foot-ſol- 
© diers, conſiſting of 100 men. 


n 
_ _ CEPHALALGY, [ [epbalalgy] S. [Gr.] 
the head-ach. - 
_ CEPHATLIC, [ u Adj. [Gr.] in 
Medicine, remedies for diſorders in the head. 
CE RATE, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, a kind 
of ſtiff ointment, made of oil, wax, and other 
ingredients, uſed externally, | 
CE RATED, Adj. [Lat.] covered with 
Wax or cerate, | | 
-- CE'RBERUS, S. a name the old Pocts 
e a dog with three head:, which they 
feigned to be the porter of hell-ga es, that 
careſſed the fortunate ſouls that went thither, 
but deyoured thoſe that would get out again, 
Among Chemiſts, it is a term uſed to denote 
Mercury. | 
To CAE, V. A, [Lat.] to rub upon, or 
Cover with wax. | | 
CE REBEL, S. [Lat.] the hinder part of 
e brain. | 
© CE'REBRUM, S. [Lat.] the brain, pro- 
perly fo called. See Bz ary, 
- CERECLOTH, S. a cloth covered cr 
ſpread with cerate or other ointment. 
CE REMENTS, 8. [Lat.] cloths dipped 
in melted wax or gums, in which dead bodies 
were formerly wrapped when embalmed. 
CEREMONIAL, Adj. that which relates 


"place ; fo that the force of _y body moving | piety, or virtue. 
in a c 


2 ſaid orbit, is called the centrifugal of ceremonies ; formal; too much give 
Fp 
CENTRTPETAL, Adj. [Lat.] tending lite addreſs. 


— * 


CER 
ly, conſiſting in mere external bow: 
Venta, an external rite, fel | 
taining the ceremonies to be odſcrvee in 
gious 115 ; 

CEREMO'NIALNESS, 8. the gulli 
abounding in external rites, and mates of: 
ip; the mere external ſhew of deri 


CEREMO'NIOUS, Adj. coating 


the praQtice of external acts of civility al 
Figuratively, awful. 
CEREMO'NIOUSLY, Adv. in 2 
and civil manner, 
CE'REMONY, S. [Lat.] an ſti 
of ſeveral actions, forms and circumba 
in order to render a thing mere (ulena; 
outward rite, or external form in reg 
polite addreſs. Maſter of the Cerexmie, 
officer inſtituted by king James 1, ld 
more honorrable reception of ambaſſide 
ſtrangers of quality, He wears about ki 
a chain of gold, with a medal under lee 
of Great Britain, having on one {i a1 
blem of peace, with this motto, /+aipag 
and on the other, an emblem of wa, 
Dieu et mon droit. His ſalary is $001, f 
He has his aſſiſtant and marſhal of the 
f r 
monies, both under bim. 
CERINTHIANS, S. in Church H 
heretics, the followers of Cerinthay, 
lived ubliche his hereſies in the 
the apoſtles themſelves. They did nit 


faid, that the world was created by an 
rior power. They attributed to this 0 
an only Son, but born in time, and d 
from the world, They admitted fer- 
gels and inferior powers; they mainlay 
the law and the prophets eninc nut im 
but from angels; and that, tae God of 
brews was only an angel. Ihe dd 
between Jeſus and Chriſt, ard ſaid, f 
ſus was a mere man, like oter mer 
ſeph and Mary; but that he exceller 
men in prudence and wiſdom; thut 
ing baptized, the Chriſt of the ſupra 
that is, the Ho! Ghoſt deſcended up" 
and that by the ⁊ ſſiſtance of this Cui 
performed his miracles. It was part] 
tute this ſe that St. John wrote is | 
CERNE-ABBEY, a town in Do 
liſant from London go computed, 
meaſured miles. Its fairs are beld M 
Midlent-Monday, Holy-Thurſdan, 
tober 2, for horſes, bullocks and h. 
market is on Wedneſday. 
 CERIGGY-DRUIDION, a toon 
bighſkire, whoſe fairs are held Apr 
guſt 27, October 20, and Decembe 
ca 


ttle. | 
CERTAIN, Adj. I Lat.] that 
not be denied without obſtinacy i ©? 


I ceremony, or external rite, Figurative- 


a = 


determined j ſure, fo as fo admit 9 


e ail, 

fin (raves A divided by Metaphy- 
15 of truth, which is when 
10 are {> put dogetber in wee * 
y to erreſs the agreement or di — 

ut of ide as expreſſes pod rm, Foes P 
A. b, 20h, Cer lala of $009 rr e. 
Nerceiving the agreement or di be * 

ideas, 25 et pteIſe in any propoſition ; he 
led the knovwing Or being certain of che 
w of any propoſition. A phyſical bags” 
that which depends on the evidence © 

bl A mathematical certainty, 18 that which 
\ man an; way Coubts of, as that 100 is 
„ than 1. A moral certam!'y, 1s chat 
oe ref depends on a due couneQuon of 
nntznce;, and elearneſs of teſtimony ; 
ben theſe concur, cannot be daubted 
et obfinacy. F iguratively, an event 
Ib muſt neccilirily and unavoidably hap- 


CERTES, Ady; [Fr.] certainty in 


2 4 
CERTIFICATE, S. [law Lat. ] a teſti- 
n given in writing, to certify or make 
an any truth. Figuratively, any teſti- 


To CERTIFIE, or CE'RTIFY, V. A. 
* e certain notice of a thing. 
IoRA RI, S. [Lat.] a writ iſſued 
ef the Chancerv or court of King's Bench, 
* to an inferior court, to call up the 
ef a cauſe there depending. 
CA7/TUDE, S. [Lat.] an act of the 
ent, importing the adheſion of the 
Un the propoſition it affirms, or the 
wth fer idence which occaſions that ad- 
ba; N iron; doubt, See CERTAINTY, 
CERVICAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to, 
Wated in the neck, The cervical nerves 
we, in Anatomy, are fo called from 
Peg ſituated in the neck, 
ERVIX, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
n of the neck, oppoſed i the jugulum, 
, er fore· part. 
KAULEAN, or CTRULEOus, Adi. 
ale, or {ky-Llue. 
WAH, S. [Lat.] ear-wax, 
+AU, 5. [Lat.] white-lead reduced 
Puter d lated with water on porphyry, 
Wed into a paſte. 


ARA, Adj, from Cæ ſar] in Ana- 


„ Lejarian ſecsion, is the cutting a 


"mn its mother's womb, either dead or 
wh 2 tar; the act of levying rates, 


asg non, 8. Le] a pauſe, reſt, 
4 non, inc uding the idea of a 
_ iae of activity or motion to 
y Te that of reſt. Figuratively, a 
* dere nce of hoſtile acts between 
p * without 2 peace. 


Is. in Law, a writ which lies 


: CHA 


againſt a perſon who has not paid his rent, or 
performed his due ſervice for the ſpace of two 
years, and has not ſufficient goods and chat- 
tels, to make an equivalent diſtreſs. - | 

CESSIBPFLITY, S. the quality of receding 
or giving way. Ss 

CE'SSIBLE, Adj. Lat.] eaſy to give way. 

CE'SSION, [c S. [Fr.] che act of 
yielding or giving way to a firoke or force, 
without reſiſtance. In Common Law, an act 
ws, a perſon transfers his right to an- 
other, 

CE'SSIONARY, [ {7>onary] Adj. im- 
plying a refignation, 

CE SSOR, S. in Law, a perſon why 
ceaſeth or neglecteth to pay tent, or perform 
a duty, fo Jong, that a writ of ce//avit may be 
taken out againſt him. N 

CE'STUS, S. [Lat.] a girdle, which the 
poets aſcribe to Venus, and pretend that it 
adorns the perſon who wears it with irreſiſt- 
able charms. 

CET A'CEOUS, Adj. t.] reſembli 
a whale ; of the «Sox ay ] my 

C FAUT, in Muſic, one of the notes 1a 
the gamut, or ſcale. 

88 S. See CASE. 

HAD, [ ad} S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
round kind H fal eee, 

To CHAFE, V. A. [Fr.] to warm by 
rubbing, Figuratively, to make ſore by fric- 
tion and heat, To warm, or ſcent with aro- 
matic perfumes, To make a perſon, grow 
warm with anger, Neuterly, to grow angry, 
or fret at any oppoſition or diſappointment, 
beautifully applied to inanimate things. 

CHAFE, S. anger, or pecviſh warm 
owing to oppoſition, light, contempt, or diſ- 
appointment, 

CH AFER, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 
of a yellow beetle, with two antenna or 
horns, terminated with a kind of bruſh or 
comb, making a very 10ud buzzing noiſe when 
flying, and appearing generally in the month 
ot May, whence they are called May bugs by 
the vulgar, , 

CHATERY, S. a forge in an iron mill, 
wherein the irc is wrought into bars. 

CHAFF, S. [Sax,] the huſks, or out- 
| ward ſkins of corn, which are ſeparated ſrom 
the flour by threſhing and winnowing, Figu- 
ratively, any thing of ſmall value; any thing 
worthleſs. 

To CHA'FFER, V. N. [Belg. ] to treat 
about or make a bargain; to haggle, to beat 
down a perſon in his demands or price. Uſed 
actively, to buy; to truck or exchange one 
commodity for another, 

CHA'FFERER, S. one who buys bargains, 
or endeavburs to purchaſe a thing at lets than 
the market- price; a haggler. 

CHA'FFERY, S. the act of buying or 
ſelling; traffic. | 

CHA'FFINCH, S. a ſong bird, ſo called 


nend 
from its delighting in chat, ; 
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ver, or in oppoſition to a perſon's inclinations. 
To CHAGRIN, [ þagreen] V. A. [Fr.] 


r eo one —— - — — — ”. 
— py _ > 


CHA 
' CHA'FFING-DI;H, S. an utenſl made 
uſe of to contain coals for keeping any thing th 


warm, or warming it when cold, 
CHA'FFLESS, Adj. without defect or 


levity. h 

CHA'FFY, Adi. full of chaff; like chaff, 
Figuratively, light. 

CHA'GFORD, a town in Devonſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held March 25, May 4, Sep- 
tember 29, and October 29, for cattle, Diſ- 
tant from London 1861 miles. | 

CHAGRIN, [ ſbagreen] S. [Fr.] uneven- 
neſs of temper; ill humour; diſpleaſure or 
peeviſhneſs, ariſing from any thing done to 


to teaze; to make uneaſy, 

CHAT LEY, a town in Suſſex, whoſe fair 
is held July 29, for pedlary wares, | 

CHAIN, S. , a collection of rings or 
round pieces of metal linked to each other, of 
divers lengths and thickneſs; an ornament 
uſed by ſeveral magiſtrates, and borrowed from 
the Goths. In "Surveying, a ſeries of jron 
Yinks, diftinguiſhed into 100 equal parts, uſed 
for meaſuring land, Figuratively, a ſtate of 
ſlavery, or confinement ; a ſeries of things 
linked to, and dependent on one another, 

To CHAIN, V. A. to faſten, ſecure, or 
confine with a chain, Figuratirely, to en- 
ſlave, or bring into a ſtate of ſlavery, To be 
defended by a chain, To unite in firm and 
indiſſoluble friendſhip. 

CHA'IN-PUMP, S. a double pump uſed 
in large ſhips. 

CHA'IN-SHOT, S. two half bullets faſ- 
tened together by a chain, uſed in an engage- 
ment at ſea, 

CHA'IN-WORK, S. work with open 
ſpaces, or interſtices repreſenting the links of 
a chain. 

CHAIR, S. [Ft.] a moveable ſeat for a 
ſingle perſon, with back to it, Figuratively, 
the place or poſt of a great officer, Above the 
chair, in London, is applied to thoſe aldermen 
who have borne the office of lord- mayor; be- 
Imw the chair, to thoſe who have not yet en- 
Joyed that dignity, The ſeaf of juſtice, or au- 
thority ; a covered carriage in which perſons 
are conveyed from one place to another, borne 
by two men; a ſedan. To rake the chair, or 
ze in the chair, implies that a perſon is preſi- 
dent, and preſides at an aſſembly. 

CHAIRMAN, S. one who fits in a higher 
chair than the reſt of the members, and pre- 
ſides at an aſſembly or club; one who carries 
a chair, or ſedan, 

CHAISE, [ e] S. [Fr.] a high open 
carriage, running on two wheels, and drawn 
by a fingle horſe ; likewiſe a vehicle called a 
four wheded chaiſe, and drawn by two or more 
horſes. 

CHALCE'DONY, S. a genus of ſemi- 
pellucid gems, of an even, regular, and not 


nA 
colours, diſperſed in fe : 
they are — n 
recen * 
GRAPHY : 
Or.] the art of engravir — 7775 

CHALDE'A, [kaldis] otherwit. 
Babylonia, has now the name of Ine : 
and lies between the rivers Eupbrag) 
Tigris, a little to the N. of Bufſarah ax 
Perſian Gulph, and to the S. of 

CHA'LDER, CHA'LDRON, or (K 
DRON, S. a dry meaſure uſed for coals, 
— [2 ſacks, or 36 *uſhels heave 
according to a ſtanda. d k 
Guildhall London, — 

HA'LICE, S. formerly uſed 
or drinking veſſel, with a 4 to Yr p 
ſent appropriated to the vaſes or wi 
at the celebration of the Euchariſt, o 
Supper, 

CHALK, [chaulk] S. [Sax.)'a whit 
marle, with a duſty ſurface, and found in 
maſſes, In Medicine, it is of the fc 
rA alkaline abſorbents; noris i 
uſeful in the ordinary affairs of life; u 
ſmall repute as a manure, eſpecially fi 
and ſour lands, for which the ſoft ul 
chalk is moſt proper, as the dry, har 
ſtrong chalk is for lime. Black chal, a 
Painters, is a kind ef ochreous earthy 
cloſe texture, which gives a fine black, 
uſed on blue paper. Red chalk ; ar in 
clayey ochre, much uſed by Painter 
tificers. 

To CHALK, [cbaulk] V. A. to nb 
chalk; to manure with chalk ; uſel vit 
to mark, or deſcribe with chalk, Figu 
to direct, point out, or diſcover, 

CHA'LKY, [chaulty] Adj. conflt 
chalk ; white with chalk. Applied to 
ſuch as have chalk ſteeped in them, a 
impregnated with it, 

To CHA'LLENGE, v. A. rr] 
dare, or provoke a perſon to fight, en 
ſpeaking or writing, Figuratively, to 
defy a perſon to enter into a literary 
on any ſubject; by bps to as ang 

CHA'LLENGE, S. a PR 
mons to engage in a duel, or combat 
uttered or written ; a claim of a th 
due or right, uſed with of. In Lav, 4 
tion againſt either perſops or things 

CHA'LLENGER, S. one who dent 
vokes, or ſummons another to fight dit 
who claims a ſuperiority ; one who 
thing as his due; 2 claimant, In 
who objects to a juror. | 

CHA'LLOCH, a. village in Ke . 
fair is kept October 8, for horſes, ar 


lary. | 
PF CHALY'BEATE, La beate] AG 
partaking of the qualities, or imp" 


abulated texture, variegated with different | foverggn princes in Tattary, CHA 


( HA 


fhamade 8. ** a cer- 
pads or — of a trumpet, 
notice is given to the enemy of ſome 
Jon to be made to them, to ſurrender, 
hee o bury the dead, make 2 truce, Moe: 
\MBER, S. [Fr.] in Building, any 
cruated between the ground floor and 
i of a houſe, Figuratively, a retired room 
ue; an apartment, occupied as a public 
of courtof juſtice z any cavity or hollow; 
bart of a gun wherein the charge 1s lodged. 
" CHAMBER, V. A. to be too free 
damen; to be wanton, F. iguratively, 
contained as in a chamber. 
4MBERER, S. one addicted to women. 
A MBERLAIN, S. an officer who has 
ww of a chamber. The lord great cham- 
is the ſixth great officer of the crown. 
danberlcin of the bouſoold has the over- 
of all the officers belonging to the king's 
cz excepting the precinct of the bed- 
vr, In great towns, a receiver of their 
and revenues 3 and in London, the cham- 
has likewiſe the cognizance of all 
„ between maſters and apprentices, 
wer of impriſoning the latter for miſ- 
um, and makes freeraen, &c. 
IMBERLAINSHIP, S, the office of 
nberlai n. 
IWMBERMAID, 8. a maid-ſervant, 
takes care of the chambers, the lady's 
prom, and aſſilts the lady's woman in 
ber. 
(RAMBLET, v. N. to be varicgated ; 
x like cloth or ſilk watercd by the cal- 


lg of the upper part of the hinder leg 


. 
WELEON, Canan] S. [Or.] See 
Mex. This is the proper ſpelling. 


a kant, ſo called from its trailing a- 
bnd. It has a compound flower 


Jann 
wifdericl empalement, compoſed 
I 


mt forcible action of the teeth z to 


ys ad folid body with the teeth, 
"ry * nt to ſwallow, Uſcd with 
== do open and cloſe the Jaws 


ex, ( ſhimgain] 5. Fr.] a 
| lere country. 
IONON, [ fhampinion] 8. [Fr.] 
or of the muinroom kind. 
= S. [Fr.] one who under- 
E in behalf of another. The 
un officer, who, while he 
ali coronation- day, challenges 


IMEREL, S. in Farriery, the joint 


C HA 


any to conteſt the king's right with him in 
combat; after which the king drinks to him, 
and ſends him a gilt cup and cover full of 
wine, which he keeps as a fee. Figuratively, 
any one who undertakes the defence of any 
ſentiment or topic in literature or teligion. 


In Law, not only a perſon who fighteth for 


another, but likewiſe one who fights in his 
own cauſe, 3 | 

CHANCE, S. [Fr.] a word which implies 
that an event produced is not owing, but con- 
trary, to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature; or that 
the cauſe of à thing is unknown; à future 
event.  Figuratively, an unforeſeen or uner- 
pected calamity or misfortune z a thing which 
was not intended, or deſigned, SyYxon, 
Chance forms neither order nor deſign; we 
neither attribute to it knowledge or will, and 
its events are always very uncertain, Fortune 
lays plans and defigns, but without choice; 
we attribute to it a will without diſcernment, 
and ſay that it acts blindly, The chief of 
our ſucceſſes are more owing to chance than 
ſkill. It is ſometimes a long while before 
fortune will look upon us with a favourable eye. 

To CHANCE, V. N. to fall out unex- 
pectedly, or contrary to the neceſſary laws of 
motion or nature; to proceed from ſome un- 
known cauſe; or without any deſign of the 
agent. 

" CHANCE-MEDLEY, 8. the killing of a 
perſon without deſign, but not without ſome 
fault; as when a perſon, in lopping a tree, 
ſhould kill a paſſenger by means of a —— he 
flings down ; for though it may happen with - 
out deſign, yet as he ought to have given noe 
tice, it is not without fault. 


CHA'NCEL, S. [Lat.] the eaſtern part of 


Mole, v. A. [Fr.] to bite with a 


* * 
om the action of biting often. 


a church, between the altar and the rail that 


incloſes it. 


CHANCELLOR, S. [Lat.] a very ancient 


MAMFER, V. A. [Fr.] to furrow ; and honourable officer, ſuppoſed to be for- 
tunnels, or hollow places in a co-\merly the king's or emperor's notary or ſcribe, 


and preſided over a college of ſecretaries, for 


Wal0' I, or SHA'MMY, S. a parti- | the writing of treaties, and other public buſi- 
uu leather, uſed for gloves, ſhces, &c. | 
Wow, Luan] S. [Gr.] in 


neſs; and, according to a late treatiſe, the 
court of equity, under the old conftitution, 
was held before the king and his council, in 
the palace, where one ſupreme court for bufi- 
neſs of every kind was kept. At firſt the 
Chancellor became a judge, to hear and de- 
termine petitions to the king, which were 


preferred to him; and in the end, as buſineſs 


increaſed, the people addreſſed their ſuit to the 
Chancellor, and not to the king; and thus 
the Chancellor's equitable power, by 

commenced by preſcription, The lord ich 
chancellor is the chief adminiſtrator of juſtice 
| next the king; poſſeſſes the higheſt honour of 
the long robe, is inveſted with abſolute power 
to mitigate the ſeverity of the law in his de- 
ciſions, enters into bis office by taking an 
oath, and having the great ſeal committed to 
him by the king, has the diſpoſition of all ec- 
cleſiaſtic benefices iy the gift of the crown 
under 
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and conſcience, inſtituted to temper nd mo- 


take one thing for another. To reſign or quit 


f CHA 


under 20l. per ann. peruſes all patents before 
they are ſigned, and takes place of all the no- 
bility, excepting thoſe of the royal family and 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Chancellor, in 


an ecclefiaſtic} court, is one bred to the law, 
and uſed by the biſhops to di ect or adviſe 
them in ſuch cauſes as come before them. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is an officer who 

fides in that court, and takes care of the 

ereſt of the crown, Chancellor of an Uni- 
werſiry is the chief magiſtrate who diplo- 
mas, lerters of degrees, and defends the rights 
and privileges of the place: in Oxford this 
place is enjoyed for life; but at Cambridge 
only for the ſpace of three years. Chancellor 
of the order of the Garter, is the perſon who 


eals the commiſſions and mandates of the 
chapter, keeps the regiſter, and delivers tran-| lution, Figuratively, novelty, In Rin 
ſcripts of it under the ſeal of their order. 1 : IH 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, is an of- 
cer appointed to determine controverſies — another, or another of the ſame kind, though 


tween the king and his tenants of the duchy 
land, being affiſted in difficult points by two 
judpes of the commen law. 
CHANCELLORSHIP, S. the office of a 
chancellor, 
CHANCERY, S. the grand court ef equity 


derate the rige ur of other courts, which are 
oblized to act according to the ſtrict letter of 
the law. From this court, all origins! writs, 
commiſſions of bankrupts, of charitable uſes, 
of ideots, lunacy, &c. are iſſued. It gives re- 
lief for or againſt infants, notwithſtanding 
their minority; for or againſt married women, 
notwithſtanding their couverture, All frauds 
and deceits, for which there is no redreſs at 
common law; all breaches of truſt, confi- 
dences, and accidents, as to relieve cbligors, 
mortgagors, &c, againſt penalties and forſuit- 
ures, where the intention was honeſt, are here 
relievable; but in no caſe where the plaintiff 
can have his remedy at common law, Here 
all patents, moſt forts of commiſſions, deeds 
between —— touching lands and eftates, 
treafies of foreign princes, &c. are ſcaled and 
enrolled; From hence are 1tjued writs to con- 
vene the parliament and convocation, procla- 
mations, charters, &c. 

CHA'NCRE, [ barter] S. [Fr.] in Sur- 
gery, a tubercle, which has its ſcat in the 
unctuous humour that fills the veſicular tex- 
ture; an ulcer uſually ariſing from the foul 
diſtemper. | 

CHA'NCROUS, f þ4rcrous] Adj. having 
the quality of a charcre. 

CHANDELTER, [Sandler] S. [Fr.] 


a branch for holding candles. In Fortificaticn, | 


a wooden frame on which faſcines or faggots 
are laid for covering the workmen, inſtead of | 
a parapet. LF | 
CHANDLER, S. [Fr.] a ſeller of divers 
ſorts of wares. 
To CHANGE, V. A. [Fr.] to give or 


one thing for the ſake of another, uſcg g; 
| for, 1 Cannot change that for 1 eg * 
To give a perſon the value of mon Pr 
of a different metal; to alter. Applied t th 
moon, to increaſe, or decreaſe, Srxox. W 
vary in our ſentiments when we give then 
up and embrace them again, We change o 
opinions when we reject one in order 5 Ka 
brace another, He who has no certain prin 
ciples is liable to vary, He-who is wal 
tached to fortune than truth will bind no at. 
ficulty in changing his doQrine, ] 
CHANCE, S. the alteration of x perſon's 
circumitances ; the act of taking or giving y 
thing for another; 2 ſucteflion or thin 1 


the place of one another. In Aftronomy, the 
time in which the moon begins a new teh. 


the alteration of the order in which *11 0 
of bells are rung; that which may be uſed g 


of different colour. Money of a different 
metal. 

CHA'NGEAPLE, Adj. that which: 
be altered; that which does not always r 
main in the ſame Ftuation or circumſtances 
inconſtant ; fickle, 

CHA'NGEABLENTSS, S. applied to 
mind, want of conſtancy; fcklepefs, 4 
plied to laws or qualities, liable to aher 

CHA'NGEABLY, Adv. in a manner {il 
ject to alteration ; inconſtancy, 

CHA'NGEFUL, Adj, altering very oft. 
and upon light grounds; uſed as a word of 18 
proach, Fickle ; inconſtant; full of chan 

CHANGELING, S. a child left or tak: 
in room of another; a perſon who dees nt 
enjoy à proper uſe of his underſtanding; 
fool, natural, or ideot; one apt to alter 
ſentiments often; a fickle perſon. 

CHANNEL, S. [Fr.] in Colmogryp 
the hollow or cavity in which running v 
ters flow; the arm of a ſea, or a narrow H 
between two adjacent iſlands or continents, 

To CHANNEL, V. A. to cut any thi 
in narrow cavities, for containing water; 
for the ſake of ornament, applied to build 

To CHANT, V. A. [Fr.] to fag 
celebrate in ſongs 3 to perform divine {ers 
with finging, as in cathedrals. Uſed nete 
to harmonize or ſound a chord with the 
to any muſical inſtrument, uſed with the 
ticle to. ö 

CHANT, S. a ſong ; a particular tu 
the peculiar tune uſed in a cathedral 

CHA'NTER, S. one who ſings in à cat 
dral ; a ſinger; a ſongſter. 

cha N TIC EER. . the cock for 

m his clear ſhrill crow, 
ATR ESs, S. a female who fin 

CHA'NTRY, S. a church or chape!, 
dowed for one or more priefts to ſay mal 


it daily. - 
CHA'OS, [k4es] S. [Or.] the ar 


confuſed maſs of matter out of = 


CHA 


Bs ds Figyratively, any 


aul. ponſule: -Finouiſhed 
. s are not caſil diftingu 3. 1 
* AO TIC, C,] Adj. reſembling, or 
A a break into 
V. A. [Belg.] to 

eee pponito thegrounds, 
e 3 if cut, applied. to the effects 
pigs els on the hands. chink in 


_ _ to exceſſive drought or heat. 


Har, S. the upper or under part of a 


ron heaft's mouth. , 
CHAPE, S. [Fr.] the catch of any thing 
NOW, which i i 1a d in place 3 the hook by 


* in { | * 
| lich a (word is faſtened in its ſcabbard; the 
fe — with two points by which a buckle 
i held to the back-ſtrap 3 a piece of braſs or 
Cher which covers the end of the ſcabbard of 


a ſword, n 

CHAPEL, S. [Lat.] a building which is 
ſometimes part of a church, or adjoining to 
it; or ſeparate, and called a _— *. eaſe, 
where a pariſh is large, as a relief to the diſ- 
tat pariſhioners, There are alſo free Chapels, 
enowed with revenues for maintaining a cu- 
rate without any expence to the rector or in- 
hibitants, Alſo, the office or houſe where 
prieters do their buſineſs, ſo called, becauſe 
the firt work of that kind in England was 

1in a chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
CHAPEL LE FRITH, a town in Derby- 
fire, with a market on Thurſdays, and ten 
fairs, on Thurſday before Feb, 13, March 29, 
Thurſday before Eaſter, April 30, and Holy- 
Thurſday, and three weeks after, for cattle ; 
en July 7, for wool; on Thurſday before 
Ang, 24, for cheeſe and ſheep ; on Thurſday 
ater September 29, and Thurſday befcre No- 
ember 11, for cattle. _ It is ſeated on the ut- 
moſt confines of the Peak, near Cheſhire; 
but the market is now come to nothing, It 
u 163 miles N. N. W. of London. 
CHAPELRY, S. che juriſdiction or 
ends of 4 chapel, 
CHAPERON, [ — [Fr.] a kind 
& ved or cap worn by knights of the garter 
— in their robes. 

APFALN, If Adj, havin 
b. nouth ſhrunk, wr 3 — 
ken donn, applied to an helmet. 

cha PTER, S. [Fr.] in Architecture, 
Aker part or capital of a pillar, 
CHAPLAIN, S. [Lat.] a perſon who per- 
lum divine ſervice in a chapel ; or is re- 
ured in the ſervice of ſome family to per- 
Mine lervice, 
* PLAINSHIP, S. the office, poſſeſ- 
i revenne of a chaplain, 
CHAPLET, S8. Fr.] a garland, or wreath 
4nd be worn round the head. In the 
wilh church, a ſtring of beads, 


: gs $ Sax. ] one that cheapens 
12 days 45 . 
oh (ade & a buyer and ſeller, 


CHA 


by the vulgar, and in contempt, for the mouth 


of a man or woman. 


book. In Canon Law, a congregation of cler- 
gymen, under the dean, in a cathedral church 
an aſſembly held both by religious and mili- 
tary orders for deliberating on their affairs, 
and regulating their difciplne z the places in 
which aſſemblies of the clergy are held. 


Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh; a kind of golden al- 
pine trout, 
rl 
cinder, 

CHAR, S. work done by the day by a wo- 
man; a ſingle job. 


to regular ſervice, 
CHARACTER, [kdrakter] S. [Lat.] a 


ſubſtance, to convey ſome idea to the mind z 


guiſhed from another; or that which a perſon 
has peculiar in his manners, which makes 
— from others; office, dignity, or au- 

ority. 

To CHARAC TER, [kdrakter] V. A. 
uſed with in, on, or upon, to engrave. 

To CHARACTERI'SE, [haratterize] 


properties which diſtinguiſh it from others; 
to impreſs a thing in laſting characters on the 
mind; to mark with a peculiar ſtamp or form, 
CHARACTERT'STIC, or CHARAC- 
TERI'STICAL, {&aratteriftik] Adj. that 
which diſtinguiſhes a perſon or thing from 
others of the ſame ſpecies. 
CHARACTERISTIC, gr pt. 8. 
a peculiar mark, or aſſemblage of qualities, 
which diſtinguiſhes a perſon or thing from 
others of the ſame kind 
CHA'RACTERLESS, [Adrakterleſs] Adj. 
without any mark to diſtinguiſh a thing. 


which diſtinguiſhes a thing from others of the 
ſame kind, 

CHA'RCOAL, [charts] S. a kind of fuel, 
or coal made of oak half burnt, under a co- 
vering of turf : that for powder-mills is made 
of elder-wood, 


fairs are held May 3, Auguſt 5, and November 
2, for cattle of all ſorts, and pedlary; the mar- 
ket is on Monday. Diftant from London 143 
miles, 

To CHARGE, V. A. [Fr.] to entruſt, or 
commit to a perſon's care ; to make a perſon 


or impoſe as a taſk; to accuſe, applied to 
crimes, ſometimes having the particle with. 


to command; to attack, applied to an engage» 


V3, . the mouth of a beaſt, Uied: 


ment in war, To load a perſon applied to bur- 
C c * then, 


' CHAPTER, S. rr.] the diviſion of a 


CHAR, 8. [wrote likewiſe chare] in 


To CHAR, V. N. [pron. chair] to do the 
houſe-work of a family — oppoſed 
figure or mark drawn upon paper, or other 


a letter of the alphabet; an aſſemblage of vir 
tues or vices, whereby one perſon is diſtin- 


V. A. to deſcribe a perſon or thing by the 


CHA'RACTERY, [kdraktery] S. a mark 


CHARD, a town in Somerſetſhire, whoſe 


debtor, Figuratively, to impute or aſcribe z 


To oblige a perſon to give evidence; to adjure; 


| 
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CHA 


chens. Applied to firt-arms, to load with 
or ſhot. 


, CHARGE, S. in Gunnery, is the quantity 
of powder and ſhot with which a gun is loaded 
for execution. Allo, care, truſt, cuſtody ; pre- 


: 


cept, mandate, commiſſton, accuſation, impu- 


tation; the thing entruſted; expence; attack; 


the ſignal fot battle. Alſo, a preparation or oint- 
ment, applied to the ſhoulder- ſplaits, inflam- 


mations, and ſprains of horſes, In Heraldry, 


it is applied to the figures repreſented o# the 
eſcutcheon, by which the bearers are diſtin- 
iſhed from one another; and it is to be ob- 


red, that too many charges are not ſo honour- 
able as fewer. In Painting, it is an exaggerated 
repreſentation of a perſon, wherein the likeneſs 
is „and at the ſame time ridiculed. 


 CHA'RGEABLE, Adj. expenfive ; coſtly; 
Hable to be blamed or accuſed. 


- CHA'RGEABLENESS, S. expenfiveneſs, 
coftlineſs. 

. CHA'RGEABLY, Adv. in a coſtly, ex- 

ve manner; at a great expence. 

CHARGER, S. a very large diſh. 

CHA'RILY, Adv. in a deliberate, circum- 
„ cautious manner. 

_ CHA'RINESS, S. a nicety, or delicacy, 
whereby a perſon is offended at any thing 
which 1s inconſiſtent with the higheſt degree 
or idea of juſtice; ſcrupulouſneſs. 

' CHARING, a town in Kent, whoſe fairs 


are held May 1, and October 29, for horſes, 


cattle, and pedlacy, 

CHARIOT, S. [Brit.] a covered four- 
wheeled carriage ſufpended on leathers, or 
ſprings, drawn by two or more horſes, and 
having only back ſeats. War chariots, uſed 
by our anceſtors, were open vehicles drawn 
by two or more horſes, with ſcythes at the 
wheels and ſpears at the pole. Chariot-race, 
a public game among the Romans, &c. where- 
in chariots were driven for a prize, 

To CHARIOT, V. A. figuratively, to 
convey, as in a chariot, 

CHARIOTE'ER, S. one who drives a 


chariot. | 
. CHARITABLE, Adj, [Fr.] having a de- 
nevolent and humane diſpoſition, inclining a 
perſon to aſſiſt the afflicted. 
CHA'RITABLY, Adv. in a kind, bene- 
volent, tender, affectionate manner. 
CHA'RITY, S. rage. a benevolent prin- 
ciple, exerting itſelf in acts of kindneſs and 
affection to all perſons, without reſpect to 
party or nation. 
To CHARK, V. A. to burn to a coal, or 
cinder, | 
. CHA'RLATAN, S. a perſon who pre- 
texTs to a knowledge of phyſic ; a quack; 
a owintebank, | | 
_ CHARLATA'NICAL, Adj. vainly pre- 
tending to a knowledge of phyſic; quackiſh. 


© 


quack. . 
_ CHA'RLBURY, a town in Oxfordſhire, 


— — ——_— 
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. CHARLATANRY, S. the practice of a this parliament proved no more fayourabie 


G HA 


whot fairs are kept January I, ſecond Friday 
falls on a Friday, and then che ze 7 
10g, for cattle of all kinds; D 
for cheefe and catite of all kinds: the *. 


1 
was proclaimed k. on the death of) — 


nized proxy ab Paris, The 
new q. arrived in England, and the marriage 
was confummated at Canterbury, June 16, 
The k. May 10, granted a pardon to 20 


parliament met at Weſtmin⸗ 
ſter, when the k. aſked for the recs- 
covery of the Palatinate, After ſome com. 
plaints and debatcs about grievances, the com 
mons gave the k. 2 ſubſidies, bu* at the ime 
ume, both houſes joined in a petition agzind 
Recuſants, fetting forth the great danger 
from the increafe of popery, the cauſe of thi 
increaſe, and the remedies for preventing this 
evil for the future. To whicl tue k. gag 
an anſwer very much to the fatisfaQion of 
the parhament, if his actions had been agree 
able to it. King James having promiſed u 
lend ſome ſhips to the French k. which it 
was pretended, at leaſt, were to ſerve againſf 
the Genoeſe, or ſome of the allies of Spai 
admiral Permington was ſent to Dieppe witl 
the Vantguard man of war, and 5 ſtout mer 
chant ſhips. It ſoon appeared, that ti 
French k. defigned to make uſe of ther 
2gainſt his proteſtant ſubjects in Rochelle 
upon which the crew deſerted to a man, rathe 
than fight againſt their fellow-proteſtants 
and yet Penningten was ordered by the cov 
to put theſe ſhips into the hands of the French 
to be employed as they thought fit. Th 
occaſioned a diſtruſt of the k. 2 jealouſy « 
the queen, and a general odium of the 0. « 
Buckingham. Before the parliament had 
a fortnight at Oxford, whither it was remote 
on account of the plague which raged in Lo 
don, the king perceiving that the comma 
would grant no further ſupplies, till gn 
vances were redrefled, and that they ve 
beginning to fall upon the conduct of the 
of Buckingham, he diſſolved them, in a ha 
manner, by commiſſion, on Auguſt 12. B 
wanting money for the expedition Wi 
Spain, he raiſed it by a forced loan 9 | 
ſubjects, by letters under his privy-ſeol, * 
increaſed the popular diſcontents. On n 
2, 1626, the k. was crowned. The new pat 
liament met on the 6th, and was opened © 
a ſpeech from the lord-keeper, Core 

Care had been taken to have leading men 
bers againſt the court made _—_ 4 
they might not be choſen in this, Hen 


the king's defigns than the former; e! — 


public gf! 


greater complaints againſt the Pate © 


C.H A 


/ 
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court, from thence to Windfor, 


7 t for both houſes Hampton ; 
n t func reprimanded thel and at laſt to York, Two days after his 
, 


both by himſelf and mn — 
laining of their animoſity again 

Nie of the ſupply, and the 
of granting it; and in the end ſaid, 

£ Remember, that parliaments are altogether 
t in my power, for their calling, fitting, and 
b diſſolution ; therefore, as I find the fruits 
t of them good or evil, they are to continue 
t or not to be. This did not intimidate the 
commons, who being returned to their houſes, 
drew up 2 remonſtrance, and preſented it to 
the k. to juſtify their proceedings, and then 
vent on with their articles againſt the duke, 


4 


departure, he. ſent a meſſage to both houſes, 
telling them he would wave his i 
againft the fix members, and be as 

of their privilezes as of his own life and 
crown. Two dayy after that he ſent another, 
to the ſame effect; and on February 2, 
offered a general pardon ;z but all was to no 
purpoſe, the wound was too deep to be healed, 
the commons made a large declaration againft 
the late action, impeached the attorney- gene- 
ral for what he had done, and committed 
him to priſon, Moreover, they ſet a guard 
about the Tower, ſent Sir John Hotham to 


who, while under the impeachment, pro- take poſſeſſion of Hull, where was a great 


cured himſelf to be choſen chancellor © 
Cambridge, notwithſtanding one of the arti- 
cles againſt him was his engroſſing a plura- 
lity of offices, The commons took great 
efience at this, but the k. ſupported his elec- 
tion, The commons drew up a remonſtrance 
gainkt the duke as the principal caule of all 
the grievances in the kingdom, and againſt 
manage and poundage, which had been Jevacd 
by the k. ever ſince his acceſſion, though it 
um never underſtood to be payable without 
z ſpecial act of parliament in every new 
rien, But the parliament was diſſolved by 
commifion, June 16, before this remon- 
bruce could be preſented, and the k. ordered 
all ſuch as had copies of it to burn them. 
The duke temained in the king's favour till 
he was fabbed, when he was' going to em- 
hack on board the fleet of which he was 
commander in chief, as well as of the land- 
forces, There was nothing but continual 
frugzles betwern the k. who wanted to 
aume to himicif the abſolute power of diſ- 
pong of his ſubjects property, and leaving 
their grievances untedreiled, and the parlia- 
Ment, who were willing to grant the king 
the necefſary ſupplies, provided their grie- 
naces were redrefled, and the rightful privi- 
lu of the ſubjects ſecured; which at laft 
produced a civil war, On ſanuary 3, 1641-2, 
be tent his attarney-general to the houſe o. 
Nen to accuſe in his name, of high-treaſon, 
de lord Kimbalton, and five members ot! 
tte b. of commons; and perſons were ſent to 
kal up their papers, Ec. and the k. baving! 
a ſer eant at arms to the houſe of com- 
dus to demand them, came himſelt the next 
uy, Atended by a number of armed men, 
un enn a deſign to ſeize them, Leaving 
| guard at the door, he entered the houſe, 
al taking the tpeaker's chair, made a ſpeech 
v hem, on what he was come about; but 
ng round, and finding the accuſed perſon- 
di there, (for they had Nipped away juft 
ore} h . 
de told the houſe, he expected they 
® lend them to him as ſoon as the 
1 ind then deparied, the members 
. % Privilege! Privilege! The king 
% Mer this removed with his family to 


magazine of arms and ammunition, and or- 
dered him to keep it for the parliame 

underſtanding the king had a deſign to ſecure 
it for himſelf, On May 20, the commons 
voted, 1. That it appeared, that the king, ſe- 
duced by wicked counſels, intends to make 
war againſt the parliament, 2, That where» 
ſoever the king makes war upon the parlia- 
ment, it is a breach of the truſt repoſed in 
him by his people, contrary to his oath, and 
tending to the diſſolution of the government. 
3. That whoſoever ſhall ſerve or aſſiſt him 
in ſuch wars are traitors by the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, On June 10, the two 
houſes publiſhed propoſals for borrowing 
money and plate for the defence of the king» 
dom, On the 15th, the king granted ſeveral 
commiſſions of array for levying troops, and 
the parliament drew vp a declaration again 
them, On July 12, the commons voted, and 
with them the lords agreed, that an army 
ſhonld be raiſed, and the command given to 
R. Devereux, earl of Efſex, And on Auguſt 
22, the k. in a folemn manner ſet up his 
ſtandard at Nottingham, having before, by 
proclamation, commanded all men, who 
could bear arms, to repair to it the ſaid day. 
On October 23, a great battle was fought 
between the two armies at Edgebill, in War- 
wickſhire. Both fides claimed the victory, 
the number of the lain on the field of battle 
was about 5000. The year 1643 began with 
a treaty for peace, which was held at Oxford, 
detween the king and commiſſioners from the 
parliament, but it broke off on April 15, 
without ſucceſs, On [Tune 18, there was a 
fight in Chaldgrave-field, in which the famous 
Mr. Hampden, a great leader in the parlia- 
ment, was fla:n. On July 5, was fought the 
famous battle of Landſdown, in which, 
though the marquis of Hertford, who com- 
manded for the king, loſt almoſt all his horſe, 
yet Sir William Waller was at laſt. compelled 
to quit the field. But Sir William met with 
a worſe fate on 13, when at Roundway-Down, 
in Wiltſhire, he was entircly defeated, 5 or 
boo of his men flain, and goo made pri- 
tuners, The king ſummoned ſuch l:rds and 


| 


commons as had dcierted the parhament at 
Weſt- 
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March 15 he capitulated, his whole army to 


Rated times. And fo after ſeveral debates 
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Weſtm 
Oxford, Accordingly they aſſembled, Jan, 
22, 1643-4, and ſat till April 16 following, 
when. they were prorogued to Oftober, but 
never met again. They did little of moment, 
except Helping the king to money, which was 
the chief end for which they were called 
together, The king viſibly gained ground 
of the parliament laſt year, and therefore the 
2. houſes thought it neceſſary to call in the 
Scots to their aid, A treaty was concluded, 
in purſuance of which the Scots army en- 
tered England, about the time the Oxford 
parliament met: it conſiſted of 18000 foot, 
and 3000 horſe, under the command of the 
earl of Leven, and paſſed the Tine on Feb. 
28, at ſome diſtance from Newceaſtle. On 
uly 2, an obſtinate and bloody battle was 

ought at Marſton-Moor, in which p. Rupert 

was entirely routed, and the parliamenta- 
rians got a complete victory, which was owing 
in great meaſure to Cromwell's valour and 
good conduct. York now ſurrendered to the 
parliament generals on honourable terms. 


On June 14, 1645, was fought the famous 
battle of Naſeby in Northamptonſhire, which 


parliament, wherein the parliament's forces 
gained a complete victory. The k. loft a 
great number of officers and gentlemen of 
diſtinction, moſt of his foot were made pri- 
ſoners, all his cannon and baggage taken, with 
8000 arms, and other rich booty; among 
which was alſo the king's cabinet, with his 
moſt ſecret papers, and letters between him 
and his q, which ſhowed how contrary his 
counſels with her were to thoſe he declared 
to the kingdom. After this ſignal victory, 
nothing could ſtand before the parliament's 
forces. On February 18, 1645-6, Fairfax 
defeated lord Hopton at Torrington, and on 


be diſbanded in fix days, and all. the horſes 
and arms to be delivered up to Fairfax; who 
by the ſurrender of Exeter, April 6, 1646, 
completed the reduction of the weſt to the 
power of the parliament. Upon Fairfax's 
approach to lay fiege to Oxford, his majeſty 
made his eſcape from thence, and threw him- 
ſelf into the hands of the Scots army, Ox- 
ford ſurrendered June 22, and the few re- 
maining garriſons ſoon after. And thus the 
whole kingdom was ſubjected to the obe- 
dience of the two houſes. And now the par- 
liament conſulted how to get the king out 
of the hands of the Scots, and to ſend them 
back into their own country. At laſt, it 
was agreed, that they ſhould have 400, Oool. 
for the arrears due to them, one moiety to be 
paid before their going home, and the other at 


about the diſpoſal of the king's perſon, the 
Scots having received the 200,000 l. on 


January go, 1646-7, delivered him up to the 


q 


general Fairfax defeated thoſe who had riſes 


in the city, and. other places, began to eiu 


commons of the parliament of England, who 
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inſter, to meet as a parliament, at were ſent down to Newcaftle IR! 


The ſame day their arm to 

Scotland, and the king mary 
Holmby-houſe in Northamptonſhire, where 
he arrived Feb, 16. The parliament and 
army quarrelled, and the council of as; 
confiſting of deputies from each regimen 
ſent cornet Joice with a detachment of fi 
horſe, to take the king from the ck 
commiſſioners at Holmby, and bring bim to 
the army; this he reſolutely effected © 
June 4, 1647. And now the army overrule 
the parliament, Auguſt 24, the king was cen 
ducted to Hampton-Court, A treaty was 
ſet on foot for the reſtoration of the king 
but on January 3, 1647-8, the houſe (being 
ill under the influence of the army) reſolves, 
That no more addreſſes ſhould be made u. 
the k. nor meſſages received from him; and 
to this the lords ſome days alter agreed, the 
army promiſing to adhere to the parliament 
againſt the k, In the beginning of the yer 
1648, there were ſeveral riſings in favour df 
the king, the Welſh, under major-generil 
Langhorn; they had ſeized ſeveral places, 
and were 8000 ſtrong, but were defeated by 
colone] Horton, ſent before Oliver Cromwell; 
who arriving ſoon aſter, put an end to the 
commotions in Wales, In the meen time, 


in Kent. 'The Scots army under the d. 
Hamilton, amounting to near 20,000, entered 
England in July, and were joined by abou 
5000 Engliſh, under fir Marmaduke Lang 
dale, Cromwell, after having finiſhed hu 
work in Wales, marched with all expedite 
to join Lambert in the north, and Auguſt 17 
near Prefton in Lancaſhire, totally routed an 
diſperſed this great army, the duke, in #1 
flight, being taken priſoner. Cromwell th 
marched directly into Scotland, and artir: | 
at Edinburgh, diveſted the Hamiltonian par 
of their authority. At the beginning of thel 
troubles, the preſbyterian party in the houſe 


their courage. Several petitions were pr 
ſented for a- perſonal treaty with the K. a 
when the army was removed from Lond 
into different parts of the kingdom, the! 
cluded members and others, who bad #3 
ſeated themſelves, having returned to the 
ſeats; the votes of no more addreſſes wry 
pealed, and it was reſolved to enter in 
perſonal treaty with the king; that Newp' 
in the Iſle of Wight ſhould de the * 
treaty, and that his majeſty ſhould — 
with honour, freedom, and ſafety; © 

lords and ten commoners were nominated cn 
miſſioners for this treaty z but the ume 
reſolved to break off the treaty by force, 4 
colonel Ewer, on November 18, pant 
the commons a remonſtrance, — 
defiree, That the treaty might be Ja ? 
and that the k. might come no ** 
government, but be brought do Jum | 
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1 cauſe of all the evils in the king- 


the : ed. On No- 
blood being ſhed. 
dom, and of fo — 1 recalled colonel Ham- 


rom 

— — lle of Wight, and ſent 
a Ewer to take charge of the k. 3 perſon, 
bond nin in trict cuſtody, On Nov. 
28 was brought over to Hurſt 
due in Hampſtire. On Dec. 4, the com- 
mons reſumed the debates on the king's con- 
ceflions, and voted, that the ſaid conceſſions 
ne ſufficient grounds for ſettling the peace 
"7 * kingdom; and then adjourned to Wed- 
— On which day ſome regiments of 
torſe and foot having poſſeſſed themſelves of 
all the avenues to the parliament-houſe, ſeized 
on forty-one members, as they offered to 
goin, and the next day denied entrance to 
ar 100 more. An ordinance being voted 
in the houſe of commons, Was carried up to 
the houſe of lords for their concurrence, 
though the commons declared at the ſame 
time, that they being repreſentatives of the 
„le hid a right to enact a law, though 
the conſent of the king, and the houſe of 
peers, de not had thereto, They made an 
dinance for erecting an high court of juſtice, 
fir trying the k. who was breught from 
Windſor to St. James's on the 19th, The 
next day the trial began, the court fitting 
in Wenminſter-Hall, and having choſen 
ferjcant Bradſhaw for their preſident. The 
fb&2ce of the charge was, That the king 
had endeavoured to ſet up a tyrannical power, 
Ad to that end had raiſed and maintained 
z crue} war againſt the parliament, The k. 
kehaved with dignity, making no other an- 
fwer but denying the authority of the court, 
The ſame he did on the 22d, and 23d. At laſt, 
being brought before them a fourth time, on 
Jamary 27, he earneſtiy deſired, before ſen- 
t-nce, to be heard before the lords and com- 
mons, but his requeſt was not granted, And 
b fill perſiſting in diſowning the juriſdiction 
ofthe court, and conſequently in his refuſal to 
awer to the charge, his ſilence was taken 
for a confeſſion, and ſentence of death was 
pfied upon him: purſuaat to which, he was 
01 [anvary zo beheaded on a ſcaffold. erected 
in the rect near the windows of the Ban- 
Wung-houſe at Whitehall, ſhewing as great 
a irmae(s, reſolution, and reſignation to the 
ib 2s he had done in all his ſufferings. The 
/ before his execution, he was permitted to 
be lis children, the princeſs Elizabeth, and 
. d. of Glouceſter, the only ones then in 
Enland, His corpſe was carried to Windſor, 
im privately interred in St, George's-chapel, 
CHARLES II. was the fon of k. Charles I. 
ns dern May 29, 1630. On July 3, 1646, 


be went from Jerſey into France, and re- 
1 
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Hollis, afterward lord Hollis; the earl of Man- 
cheſter, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, and 
others, Mr. Baxter and Mr. Calamy were 
appointed his chaplains in ordinary. Sir 
Edward Hyde, afterward earl of Clarendon, 
was his lord chancellor and prime miniſter. 
The aſſembhy which reſtored the king had 
been ſummoned by a commonwealth writ, 
in the name of the keepers of the liberties of 
England, It was however called a parlia- 
ment till his arrival, and then had only the 
name of a convention; however, 2 days after 
the king went to the houſe, and gave his 
aſſent to an act for changing the convention 
into a parliament. Auguſt 29, his majeſty 
gave his aſſent to the act of indemnity, with 
ſame exceptions. The commons, ſoon after, 
voted r, 200, oool. for the ordinary expences 
of the government. On September 13, died 
of the ſmall- pox, Henry duke of Glouceſter, 
his majeſty's youngeſt brother. The duke of 
York married Anne, eldeſt daughter of chan- 
cellor Hyde, earl of Clarendon, to whom he 
had been contracted at Breda, In a few 
months the army was all diſbanded, except 
Monk's regiment, But then the k. introduced 
a new cuſtom of forming to himſelf a guard 
of horſe and foot, which filled ſeveral with 
apprehenſions. This parliament, which the 
king would have called the healing parlia- 
ment, was diſſolved December 29, after 
paſſing ſeveral acts, and among the reſt, one 
for erecting a poſt-office, The royal ſociety 
was founded this year 1660, by the king and 
letters patent. The king was. crowned on 
April 23. A new parliament was ſummoned 
to meet on May 8, which continued almoſt 
18 years, and was afterwards called the pen- 
ſionary parliament, In May 1662 the mar- 
riage between the king and Catharine, prin- 
ceſs of Portugal, was ſolemnized. The ſale 
of Dunkirk, this year, to the French king, 
for five millions of livres, made a great noiſe 
in England, and was much reflected on. On 
March 2, 1664-5, war was proclaimed againſt 
the ſtates general, In this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, the clergy gave up their right of taxing 
themſelves in convocation, and have ever 
ſince been taxed by the parliament in com- 
mon with other ſubje&s ; and from this time 
the clergy have voted at elections for mem- 
bers of parliament. On ] ne 3, 1665, the 
duke of York beat Opdam the Dutch admiral, 
The plague broke out in London in May, 
and before the end of the y. when it ceaſed, 
ſwept off 68,596 of the inhabitants. In 
January 1665-6, the French king declared 
war againſt England. The Engliſh fleet put 
to ſea under the command of p. Rupert and 
the duke of Albemarle toward the middle of 


"2 abroad till May 1660, when he arrived May, and there ſoon was a moſt bloody fight 
* Whiteaall, The king, upon forming his} with adm, Ruyter, in which the Englitk were 
weil took in ſome that had been dee ly| worſted, There was another furious engage- 
ech *hzzgel againſt his father, but after- ment in July, when the Dutch were beaten, 
* Frames tis reſtoration, as Denzil[ On September, about one in the morning, 
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ſoever to the intereſt of England, and the 
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a terrible fire broke out in the city of London, 
which continuing for three days, laid the 
teſt part of the city in aſhes, conſuming 

| Sw the city-gates, Guild-hall, with 
many other public ſtructures, and 13,200 
ewelling houſes, and the ruins of the city 
yore 436 acres. In October 1667, the king 
aid the firſt ſtone of the Royal-Exchange, 
which was built in the room of the old one, 
erected by fir Thomas Greſham, In January 
1667, was concluded the famous triple alli- 
ance between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
which was deſigned to check the projects of 
Lewis XIV. of France, who had already in- 
vaded the Spaniſh Netherlands, This was 
almoſt the only ſtep taken by king Charles 
For the intereſt of England and of Europe 
during his whole reign, and, indced, it ſeems, 
that his deſign in it was only to amuſe the 
public, and that there was a ſecret under- 
Banding betweea him and Lewis at the ſame 
time. In April 1670, a ſevere act was paſſed 
inſt the non-conformiſts. The king eſta- 
bliſhed a ſecret council, conſiſting of the five 
following perſons, Clifford, Arlington, Buck- 
ingham, Aſhley Cooper, and Lauderdale. 
This council was nick-named the Cabal, from 
the initial letters of their names; and they 
truly deſerved that name, as they artfully pro- 
moted all the king's meaſures, how contrary 


good of all Europe. In January 1670-1, was 

aſſed the famous Coventry act againſt maim- 
ang or disfiguring, making it death, On Feb. 
2, the king ſent a meſſage to haſten the 
enoney-bills, Lord Lucas made a bold ſpeech 
in the houſe of lords againſt the money- 
bills. A difference happened about the ſame 
time, between the two houſes, upon the lords 
rights of altering money-bills. In the midſt 
of this diſpute, the king came to the houſe 
of peers, and prorogued the parliament. A 

owerful league was now formed againſt Hol- 
Lind by France, England, tht elector of Co- 
logn, and the bp. of Munſter. The king, 
though be had lately two millions and 4 
half the parliament, and 0, oool. from 
the French k. was ſo profuſe, that he Rill 
wanted money, which he would faign raiſe 
without applying to the parliament, Upon 
this the cabal adviſed him to fhut up the 
Exchequer, which he actually did, and it 
continued ſhut up for a year and ſome months, 
to the great diſtreſs and ruin of many fami- 
lies, On March 15 the king publiſhed his 
declaration for liberty of conſcience, ſuſpend- 
ing the execution of all penal laws againſt 
the non-conformiſts, Father Orleans ſays, 
the project of the king and the cabal was to 
give liberty of conſcience to all the ſubjects 
in general, that the Roman catholics might 
geap the benefit of it, On the 19th, the king 
declared war againſt the ſtates-general; and 
the French k. and the other alles, ſoon after. 


| rendo, On Auguſt x1, 1698, the nn 


ap of gone; was 2 party of 
ul in the houſe of commons than thank 
againſt his declaration fi liberty of con 

as it was claiming a difpenſing 
both hou Joined in addreſſes 


fully. ben 
ully bent not to finiſh ö 

their grievances _— me mane) il al 
among other aA, gave. hi K b t 
taking away the writ de heretico combo 


peace with Holland was 
months after with he yes 
March 21, 1680-2, the parliament met, wi 
the firſt thing they did was to order they 
votes to be printed, which practier they hay 
continued ever fGnce, But the king don 
this parliament not inclined to countenance 
his favourite ſchemes, came ſuddenly to the 
houſe of lords and diſſolved it, after one thor 
ſeſſion of but ſeven days, The year 165g 
was almoſt, wholly taken up with profecy- 
tons of perſons for ſpeaking” ill of the king 
the duke of York, and the government; ſome 
were fined, and in large ſums, and others yib 
loried, Sir George Jefferies, a man without 
honour or conſcience, had been made lod 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, and other alters 
tions had been made among the judges; and 
the ſheriffs of London being now named by 
the king, impannelled ſuch juries 2s were 
lure to find for the couit, The projet of 
tae ſurrender of Chartres was completed this 
year, On February 6, 1684-5, the king died 
in his 55th year, and near 25 years after bit 
reſtoration, He had no children by d 
queen, but ſevezal by his miſtreſſes. | 
CHARLES's-WAIN, S. in Aſtr. 7 remark- 
able ſtars in the conſtellation of Urſa May, 
CHA'RLTON, a town in Kent, whois 
fair is October 1B, for toys. ; 
CHA'RLEY, a town of Lancaſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdaye, and three fairs, 0 
May 5, and Auguſt 20, for horned caitle ; ud 
on September 5, far toys and ſmall wares. I 
is ſeated near the fpring-bead of a rivuld 
called Chor, not far from the river Yaros. 
It & 201 miles N. W. of London. 
CHARM, S. [Fr.] a kind of ſpell, fup- 
poſed by the ignorant to have an irrefſtvie 
influence, by means of the concurrence d 
ſome infernal power, both on the minds, lives 
and properties of thoſe whom it has for its ob- 
jet. Figuratively, any excellence which en 
gages and conquers the affections. bro 
The word charm carries an idea of force, wh 
puts a ſtop to ordinary effects and — 
cauſes. The word enchantment is uſed proper 
for that which regards the illuſion of the ſenley 
The word ſpell bears particularly an idea 


The parliament met on Feb. 3, 1672-3, and 


ſomething which diſturbs the rcaſon. T, 
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and that her c 


F CHART, [kart] S. [Lat. 


.CHA 


| v. A. to fortify, or ſecure 
— ſpelt; to influence, or ſub- 
> he mind by ſome excellence or pleaſure, 
* Ha R, S. one who deals in ſpells 
magic 3 one whoſe perſonal perfections ir- 
undd admiration and love. SY NON. 


CHA 
any commerce with the other ſex; true to 
the marriage-bed. Applied to expreſſions, free 
from any obſcenity or immodeſt words. In 
Grammar, tree from any foreign mixture. 
To CHA'STEN, V. A. [Fr.] to correct 
or puniſh a child, in order to deter him from 


— body feems to be more ſuſceptible of faults. Figuratively, to humble, or mortify. 
c 


We ſay of a lady 
An; the mind of charms. * 7 
wp walks, dances, and ſings, with grace; 
ind onverſation is full of charms. 
CHARMING, Part. poſſeſſed of ſuch 
ions as work irreſiftibly on the mind, 


"nd fill it with pleafure. 


CHA'RMINGLY, Adv. in fach a manner 
to convey inexpreſfible pleaſure. 
C(HA'RMINGNESS, S. that quality which 
renders a thing capable of working an the af- 
tons, and filling the mind with pleafure, 
CHA'RNEL-HOUSE, S. [Fr.] the place 
i or near a church, where the bones of the 
are depoſited, 
lead are dep a 
ghical map, or prijection of ſome part of the 
urth's ſuperficies, for the uſe of navigation. 
CHA'RTER, S. [Fr.] in Law, a written 
eidence or inftrument of things done between 
two parties, The king's charter, is where he 


fuch as a charter of exemption, &c. Charters 
of private perſons, are deeds and inſtruments. 
Fiuntively, the act of beſtowing any privi- 
ke: orright, exemption or claim, 

CHA'RTERED, Adj. inveſted with pri- 
vileges by charter, beautifully applied in the 
Allowing ſentence. „ The air, a chartered 
libertine, is ſtill.“ Shak, 

CHA'RTER-LAND, 8. land which is 
eld by charter, or evidence in writing, like- 
vile named freehold, 

CHARTER-PARTY, S. [Fr.] a deed 
& writing indented, made between merchants 
and ſeataring-men concerning their merchan- 
dre, 

HART, Adi. cautious, ſcrupulous, care- 
- giving any cauſe for ſuſpicion or cen- 
ure, 


ToCHASE, V. A. [Fr.] to follow after 
thaſt, Er. for pleaſure ; to hunt; to pur- 
ke 25 an enemy; to drive from, or keep off, 

CHASE, S. the purſuit or following of 
pne; hunting; that which is the proper ob- 
def hunting. The purſuit of an enemy, or 
i ſane def reable object. Figuratively, ur- 
bit. Ia Law, a large extent of woody ground, 
Fnilegel for the reception of deer and game. 
h Cunnery, the chaſe of a great gun is the 
Tile length of the bore, or infide, Chaſe- 
Eve thcle which are placed in the head 
tem of a ſhip, 

CHA'SER, S. one who purſues, 

CHASM, L= S. [Gr.] a breach or 

' pace ſeparating the parts of any bo- 

I Vant ſpace, 


Rte, Adj. free from luſt either with 
# o the inclination or act; free from 


makes a grant to any perſon or body politic; | 


To CHASTI'SE, [chaſtize]V.A. [formerly 
accented on the firſt Gable Fr.] topuniſh 
or afflict for faults, SyYNox, [ chaſtiſe 
him who has committed a fault, to. prevent 
his doing the ſame again: We puniſh the per- 
fon guilty of a crime by way oerl nion, and 
as an example to others. To corre, ſignifies 
to amend by means of chaſtiſement, To diſ- 
cifline, means to regulate, and inſtruct. 

CHASTI'SEMENT, S. [ formerly accented 
on the firſt C1 7 correction, or punih- 
ment, generally applied to the diſcipline of 
parents and tutors, Figuratively, any cala- 
mity inflicted by Frovidence. 
| CHASTT'SER,S. the perſon that puniſhes, 
| - CHA'STITY, S. [Lat.] an entire free- 
dom from any imputation of luſt either in 
thought or deed. In Expreſſions, free from 
immodeſt words, In Grammar, free from 

foreign or bad mixture. 

CHA'STELY, Adv. without the leaſt in- 
continence, or any inclination to luſt, 
| CHA'STENESS, S. freedom from incon- 
tinence, or any breach of modeſty. 
To CHAT, V. N. [a contraction of the 


verb chatter j to talk on indifferent ſubjects, 


or without any deep thought, or profound at- 
tention, 

CHAT, S. trifling, idle, and unimproving 
diſcourſe, made uſe of merely to paſs time 
away, 

CHA'TELLANY, [ þba:tellany] S. [Fr. 
the diſtrict belonging a Lr! 
CHATHAM, a town of Kent, adjoining 
to Rocheſter, and ſeated on the river Med- 

way. It is the principal ſtation of the royal 
navy; and the yards and magazines are fur- 
niſhed with all ſorts of naval ftores, as well ay 
materials for building and rigging the largeſt 
men of war, The entrance into the river 
Medway is defended by Sheerneſs and other 
forts; and, in the year 1757, by direction of 
the duke of Cumberland, ſeveral additional 
fortifications were begun at Chatham; ſo 
that now the ſhips are in no danger of an in- 
ſult, either by land or water. It has a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May 15, 
and September 19, for horſes, bullocks, and 
all forts of commodities. It has a church, a 
chapel of eaſe, and a ſhip uſed as a church, 
for the ſailors; it bas likewiſe about 800 
houſes, moſtly low, and built with brick; 
the ſtreets are narrow and paved, and it con- 
tains about 3000 inhabitants, The princi- 
pal employment of the labouring hands is 
ſhip-buliding in the king's yard, and private 
docks, It is 27 miles N, W. and by W, of 
Canterbury, and 31 miles S, E. of London, 
CHA'TTELS,, 
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CHE CHF 
_, CHA'TTELS, 8. any moveable poſſeſſion. 'crolling each other ; : 
At preſent ops in Law, for all things Sc. Clerk of 2 85 fr ing 
moveable and immoveable. houſhold, has the controulment oF { Ling 

To CHA”'TTER, V. A. [Fr.] to make a men of the guard, and all the a aa ne 
noiſe Nke a pie. Figuratively, to talk very ing to the royal family, allowin ther 
much; to make a noiſe by frequently and | ſence or defaults in attendance, & eit ad. 
forcibly cloſing the teeth, owing to the effſeQs their wages for the fame, Cr. fi. . . 
of cold; from citeren, Belg, |  |deputy, takes cognizance of thok ub, 

CHA'TTER, S. a noiſe like that of a pie, | watch in the court, and ſets the watch, 0. 
or monkey when z impertinent talk, To CHE'CKER, of CHE'QUER y f 

CHA'TTERER, S. one who ſpends his [Fr.] to vary with different . 
time in idle or unimproving talk, _ . |cheſs-board; to variegate, Figucati . 

CHA'TWOOD, S. little ſticks ; fuel. [diverſify with different Gates of oh ; 

To CHAW, V. A. [Text to cut meat| unſucceſsful cireumäunes 
or food into ſmall pieces by a frequent action CHECKER, or CHE'CKER-WORK, $ 
of the teeth. | any thing painted in ſquares, with differen 

CHA"WDRON, S. the entrails or maw of colours, like a cheſs-board, 

" CHA'WLEY, a village in Devonſki 42 e 
z av in re, 10 tain names of the king's houſhold 
miles N. N. W. of Crediton, and 18 N. N. W. 58 | king's * 
of Exeter, with two fairs on May 6, and De- CHE DDER, a large village of Somerſet. 
cember 11, for cattle, When either of theſe| ſhire, famous for its cheeſes, which ar the! 
days falls on a Saturday, Sunday, or Mon- next beſt to Stilton cheeſe in England; and u 
day, the fair is held on the Tueſday, large as thoſe of Cheſhire, It is ſeated 2 « 

CHE'ADLE, a town in Staffordſhire, with 3 miles to the E. of Axbridge in Somerſet- 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, viz.| ſhire, and has two fairs, viz, on May 4, and 
pn 4g - for horned cattle, and on] October 29, for cattle, ſheep, and horſe, 
Auguſt 21, for horſes, and horned cattle. CHEEK, S. the fleſhy part of the fide of 
It is ſeated in the moor-lands, and in the moſtſ the face below the eye. The cheeks of a rat, 
fruitful part of them. The houſes are poorly! are flat plates of iron ſtanding perpendicular 
built, but the market is pretty good, It is and ſerving to confine or enlarge the dimen- 
145 miles N. N. W. of London. ſions of a fire, 

HEAP, [cheep] Adj. [Sax.] to be pur-“ CHEER, S. [Fr.] provifions for an er- 
chaſed with little money; of ſmall value, or|tertainment ; gaiety, or fullneſs of ſpirits, 
worth, To CHEER, V. A. tc inſpire with cove 

To CHE*APEN, V. A. to bargain for or rage : to animate, or incite; to make joyful; 
aſk the price of a commodity ; to endeavour to gladden. . 6 
to purchaſe a thing at a leſs price than the CHE ERER, S. the perſen or thing which 
ſeller firſt aſks for it. communicates joy, or comforts in diſtrels, 

CHE'APLY, Adv. at a very low price or CHE'ERFULL, Adj. that which abound 
tate; with very little money. in gaiety,. life, and ſpirits, oppoſed to dejecs 

CHE'APNESS, S. purchaſed with little tion; that which has the appearance of joy 
money. and lightſomeneſs. : 

To CHEAT, [cheer] V. A. to deceive or CHE'ERFULNESS, S. a diſpoßten > 
impoſe upon; to defraud a perſon by ſome ar- mind unclouded by deſpair ; alacrity ; vigor 
tifice of low cunning, | CHE'ERLESS, Adj. ſad, dejected, or cam 

CHEAT, S. a fraud, or impoſture, where- fortleſs. | 
by a perſon is deceived or impoſed upon; a CHE'ERLY, Adv. in a gay, cheer 

on who impoſes on others. oyous manner, 

CHEA'TER, S. one who practiſes fraud, CHE'ERY, Adj. gay, joyful, er cmi 
in order to deprive people of their properties. nicating pleaſure and gaiety. 

To CHECK, v. N. to reftrain the crav-| CHEESE, [cheeze] S. [Sa.] a food mad 
ings of any appetite ; to ſtop a thing in mo- of milk, curdled by means of rennet, ſqueeze 
tion; to chide or reprove a perſon, In Com- dry in a preſs, and hardened by time. Th 
merce, to compare the flouriſhed or orna- art of making this neccllary food way, ® 
mented part of a draught or bank bill with cording to Pliny, introduced into this iſ} 
that which remains in the book from whence by the Romans, The beſt reputed is that c 
it was cut, Glouceſterſhire and Cheſhure. : 

CHECK, 8. a reſtraint, diſappointment,, CHEE'ESECAKE, S. in Paſtry, 15% 
repulſe, curb, reproof, Figuratively, a of ſoft curds, butter, and ſugar, _ 
ſlight; a counter cypher of a bank bill; CHE'ESEMONGER, S. one who 
an account kept privately to examine that cheeſe. 10 
which is kept with a banker, or publie CHE'ESE-PRESS, S. a preſs, where! 
office; a perſon who examines any ac- curds of which the cheeſe is made are prell 
eount ; 2 kind of linen with blue ſtripes dry from the whey, CHEES 


c H E 


i var. S. the wooden caſe in 
— mr — are conſined, when preiled 

heeſe. ; : : 
— cht EST, Lcbel ] Ad). having the qua 


7 


itics of cheeſe. 


b Ur LMS FORD, a town of Eſſex, with a 
1. — Fridays, and two fairs, viz. 
re ty „ May 12, ad November 12, two days 
or, ch, for cattle 5 ſeated on the road to Col- 
. A. beer between two rivers, over which there 
ke a ire bridges, It is 2 handſome, large, and 
y, to c. freguented town, and takes its name 


un the river Chelmer; is governed by a 
Aer conftable, has only one church, a very 
«cient and large Gothic ſtructure, and three 
w2ting-bouſes of the diſſenters. 1 he town 
Aas of about 500 houſes, which are, in 
eral, pretty good; but the ſtreets are paved 
aly at the doors: however, the town lying 
- > ſmall deſcent is always clean, There is 
19 exceilent conduit, which contains ſe- 
e:l inſcriptions, almoſt worn out by time; 
bad it bas ſuch a ſupply of water, that it runs 
hogſhead and an halt and four gallons in a 
nate, Here the members for the connty 
x choſen, and the aſſizes commonly held, 
« well as the four quarterly ſeſſions. It is 
bo miles E. N. E. of London, 

CHELSEA, a very handſome village in 
Middleſex, ſeated on the river Thames, one 
nile W. of Weſtminſter, It is remarkable 
ie its magnificent hoſpital for invalids, and 
fic Nunelaeh-hou e and gardens, where there 
i band of muſic for the entertainment of the 
en -· monde in the ſummer-ſeaſon, Here is 
ſilo an excellent phy ſic- garden. 

CHELTENHAM, a town of Glouceſter- 
ire, with a market on "Thurſdays, and three 
Jars, viz, on the ſecond "Thurſday in April, 


doynds md Holy-Thurfday, for all ſorts of cattle, 
deiecs px on Auguſt 5, for lambs, It is a pretty 


pod town, containing about 200 houſes, and 
ki 2 handſome church; but it is moſt 
i for its mineral waters, which are ſome- 
Wit like thoſe of Scarborough, for which it 
ks ltelymuch frequented, It is ꝗ miles N. E. 
# Glouceſter, and 100 W. by N. of London. 
 GHEFLWOOD, a town in Suffex, whoſe 
Juris kept July 25, for pedlars wares. 

GMT Sk, [pron. pee Se [Fr.] in 


Fee 
2 


cation, 2 wall lining a baſtion or ditch, 


1 mad derber to grengthen and ſupport it; alſo a 
weerel an or ſhift, 

Th UITPSTOW, a town of Monmouthſhire, 
5 i mrket on Saturdays, and four fairs, 
Iſla en Friday in Whitſun-week, for horned 
that 6 me; en Saturday before june 20, for 


4 ud 1 gl 1, end Friday ſe'ennight 
rer 18, for horned cattle, It is 
on the fide of a hill on the river Wye, 
| . with the Severn. It was 
bs 7 Confiderable place, and bad a 
ee keck, and a privry, part of 
- into a pariſh church. 


* is converted 
+ * 4 * v4 6 5" . . p 
—_ bardl;ms } 2 oridze dryer the Fer, 


CHE 

and ſends proviſions and other commodities te 
Briſtol. This town is walled round, and 
conſiſts of about 200 houſes, and the ſtreet 
are broad and well paved. The tide is faid” 
to riſe higher here than in any other part of 
Europe, it ſwelling 50 or 60 feet perpendicu- 
lar. It is 18 miles N. of Briſtol, and 133 - 
W. of London, * 

To CHERISH, V. A. [Fr.] to nouriſh. 
or promote the growth of a thing; to help g 
to encourage; to protect, ſhelter, and nouriſh, * 

CHE'RISHER, S. one who protects, and 
contributes to the growth of a thing. 

CHE RR, S. in Gardening, a fruit-tree, 
with ſhining leaves; its fruit grows on long 
pedicles, is roundiſh or heart-ſhaped * though 
included by Linnæus under the genus of pru- 


nus, or plum, yet they cannot be engrafted 
on each other, | 5 

CHERRY, Adj. reſembling a cherry in 
colour; red. | | : 

CHERSONE'SE, or CHERSONE'SUS, 
[kerſonets] S. [Gr.] in Geography, a tract 
of land ſurrounded by the ſea, excepting at a 
narrow ſpace or neck, by which it is Joined 
to the main land or continent, 

CHERT, S. [Germ. ] a kind of flint. 

CHE RTSEV, a town of Surry, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and four fairs, viz, 
on the firſt Monday in Lent, for horſes, cattle, 
and hops; on May 14, for horſes and 
catrle ; on Auguſt 6, and Sept, 25, for horſes, 
cattle, and hogs. It is in a low wet fituation, 
not far from the river Thames, over which thera 
is a bridge. It is 20 miles W. by S. of London. 

CHE RUB, S. a celeſtial ſpirit in the or- 
der of angels, placed next to the ſeraphim; 
in ſcripture yartouſly deſcribed under the ſhapes 
of men, eagles, oxen, lyons, Sc. and ſores 
times compoſed of all of them, | 

CHERU'BIC, Adj. angelic, or partaking 
of the nature of a cherub. | 

CHE'RUBIN, Adi. like a cherub; hea- 
venly; angelical, “ Her cherubin look.“ 
Seldom uſed, 

To CHE'RUP, V. N. to make a noiſe by 
drawing in the air through the lips, after they 
are drawn into a kind ot circle, in order to en- 
courage any beaft, or to ſet a ſong bird a- ſinging. 

CHE SHAM, a town of Buckinghamſhire, 
with a matket on Wedneſdays, and three 
fair, viz, on April 17, July 22, and Sep- 
temocr 28, for cattle, It is 29 miles W. by 
N. of London. 

CHE SHIRE, an Engliſh county-palating, 
50 miles in length, and 33 in breadihy 
bounded on the E. by Staffordſhire and Derby 
ſhire, on the W. by Flintſhire and Denbigh- 
ſhire, on the N. by Lahcathire, and on the 9, 
by Shropſhire, It contains 2404 houſes, 
164324 inhabitants, 14 market- towns, and 
$6 pariſhes. It ſends four members to parltã- 
ment, end the chief place is Cheſter. The 
principal revers are the Dre, the Wever, and 


the Tame; but there are ſeveral tmall 
Ds ſtreams. 
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CHE 


„ The.air and foil are very good, and 
e land is fitter for paſture than. corn, for 
which reaſon they feed a great number. of 


. 


- eattle ; and from it we have very good cheeſe, 


well n over all the kingdom. Beſides 


which there are ſalt-works, which yield fine 
white ſalt; alſo mines of coal, and many. 


meers and lakes. 
.CHE'SNUT, or CHE'SNUT-TREE, S. 
the timber of it, next to oak, is the fitteſt 
for building, durable, and moſt coveted by 
rs and joiners. As to the nut or fruit 
this tree, the biggeſt are accounted the beſt, 
_ .CHESS, 8. (Fr.] a game played with 
little round pieces of wood on a board divid- 


ed into 64 ſquares, each fide having eight 


noblemen and as many pawns, which are to 
moved or ſhifted into the different ſquares, 
according to the laws of the game. 


- , CHE'SSOM, S. in Gardening, a mellow 


earth, between the two extremes of clay and 


HES T, S. [Sr.] a large ſtrong wooden 
box, greater than a trunk, uſed for keeping 
cloaths, linen, Sc. The cavity of a human 
body from the neck to the belly, called the 
breaſt or ſtomach. A cbt of drawers is a 
Wooden frame which contains ſeveral drawers 
placed above cach other. 


CHE STER, the capital of Cheſhire, with 


two markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 


and three fairs, viz. on the laſt Thurſday in 


February, for cattle; on July 5, and Octo- 
her 10, for cattle, Iriſh linen, cloths, hard- 


Ware, hops, drapery, and Mancheſter goods. 


It is a place of great antiquity, and of a qua- 
gular form ; the walls are near two miles 

in circumference, and there are four gates, 
towards the four cardinal points, It has a 
rong caſtle, in which is the ſhire-hall, 
where all the cauſes belonging to the county 
palatine are determined. By the bridge 1s a 
handſome water-houſe, and the principal 
frreets are adorned with piazzas, under which 
are the tradeſmen's ſhops, It contains 10 pa- 
ciſh churches, beſides the cathedral. It has 
almoſt a conſtant communication with Ire- 


land; this and Holyhead being the principal 


Places of taking ſhipping for Dublin. It-1s 
verned by a mayor, 2 ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, 


CH - 
peace. are held here for the 
county. It is governed by a — 
market is conſiderable for corn lead, R 
country commodities, The houſe, . 
the moſt part, built of ſto mn he 
vered with flate, It is 4 A * 
of London. | V. R. x. 
-CHE'STERFORD, a village ; 
upon the borders of Cambridoes.; a hy 
S, of Saffron-Walden, with one fair A 
ly 8 chiefly for horſes. Weng 
- CHEST-FOU'NDERING, 8. in di 
a diſeaſe in horſes which reſembles a leu, 
n 
n. 'e ] 
a knight, In — a diakens wy 
all points, or in compleat armour, 

CHEV AUX DE FRISE, [prun, evi l 
freeze] S. [Fr.] in Fortification, : piece of 
timber traverſed with wooden ſpikes, five o 
ſix feet long, pointed with iron, uſed tor li 
ping up breaches, or ſecuring any avenue frag) 
the enemy's cavalry, 

'CHE'VERIL, gi 8. [Fi] 1 ki 
Figuratively, kid leather, 

CHEVRON, [c] S. Fr.] in H 
raldry, one of the honorary ordinarict, regrs 
ſenting two rafters of a houſe joined toe 
ther, ſo as to form an angle, and is the n 
bol of protection. Per chevron, is when th 
field is divided only by two fingle lines, rif 
from the two baſe-points, and mecting in 
point above, like the chevron: this i; wm 

arty per chevron, 

To CHEW, V. A. [Sac.] to bite or grin 
meat into ſmall nieces between the tecib, prop 
for ſwallowing, Figuratively, to meditat 
ruminate, or fevolve in the mind, Neue 
ly, to revolve often in the thoughts; to rum 
nate, or meditate upon. Uſed with on, or 

CHFAN EARTH, (La erth] S. in 
macy, is a denſe and compact earth, fe 
hither in ſmall flat pieces from the iſa 
whoſe name it bears; it is recommended 
an aſtringent; and we are told, it s ! 
greateſt of all coſmetics, that it gives 2 whit 
neſs and ſmoothnets to the ſkin, and prevet 
wrinkles, beyond any of the other ſubſtan 
chat have been celebrated for the ſamepupr 

CHICA'NFE, | cheekdne, By ſome the d 


| and ſeveral alm3-houtcs, 'T he ictiions for the 


ends two members to parliament, and is 
a biſhop's ſee. It is a place of very conſider- 
able trade, and is 182 miles N. W. of London. 


this word and its derivatives is pronoun 
like ſb, as in the French, ]'S. [Fr. in Lo 
the art of protraQing a cauſe by fre 


It ei ves the title of earl to the prince of Wales, jections. In the Schools, the uſe of loptiia 


_ CHE'STERFIELD, a town of Derbyſhire, 
v ith a market on Saturdays, and ſeven fairs, 
v:z, on January 25, Feb. 28, April 3, May 
4, and Fly 4, for cattle, horſes, and ped- 

ars ware; on Sept. 25, for cheeſe, onions, 
and pedlars warez and oh Nov. 25. for 
cattle, ſheep, and pedlars ware. It is plea- 
fantly ſeated on a hill, between two ſmall 
rivers, and has the title of an, carldom. It 
has a large handſome church, a free-ſchool, 


diſtinctions, and ſubtleties, in order to ff 
long diſputes, and obſcure the truth; nh 

Fo CHICA'NE, V. N. [Fr.] to provi 
conteſt by artifice and ſubtletics. 

CHICA'NER, S. [Fr.] one wbo my 

uſe of quirks, ſubtlaties, or any other arul 
to obſcure the truth. 6. 

' CHICA NERY, S. [Tr.] an arti | 
longing any diſpute by frivolous ole 
or ſubtleties. 


CHI'CHESTER, the capital of S 


of the with two markets on Wedneſdays and — 
and the dave, and five fairs, viz. on May 3, Whit- | 
2, 2nd vo Auguſt 5, for horſes and horned 

' Monday, and Aug 24 1 add 
% bf e: on October 0, for horned cattle; 
2 1 Odober 20, for horſes and horned cattle, 


eg in a plain on the banks of the river 
— is Idi dope ſee, and has 2 cathe- 
dual, with ſeven ſmall churches built with 
Jan int ſtune. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and is governed by a mayor, a record- 
*Y ex, a deputy-recorder, 14 aldermen, 6 bai- 
amicry, ifs, 27 commoners, and a portreeve, The 
50 längs ere very regular, and the city being 
walled round, you may ſtand in the market- 
which is che centre, and ſee the four 
«/7es, which are all that belong to the city. 
It has ſome trade, but would have more, if 
|; te harbour was not choaked up. It is 63 
7 miles S. W. of London. 
CHICK, or CHI'CKEN, S. [ Sax.] the 
ws. yang of a fowl, or hen. Chick is uſed figu- 
wh tively for a word of tenderneſs, Sometimes 
it 15 uled for a perſon not arrived to the years 
of moturity, and void of experience. 

CHI'CKENHEAR TED, Adj. timorous; 
cowardly, 

CI CKEN-POX, S. in Medicine, a ſpe- 
ces of the ſmall-pox, but the puſtules are not 
ſo hre. 
CHI'CKLING, S. a (mall oryoung chicken. 
CEI'CK-WEED, S. in Botany, a trailing 
kiad of a weed, much uſed by bird-breeders, 
To CHIDE, V. A. preter, chide, particip. 
pal chid, or cbidden] ¶ Sax. ] to reprove with 


place, 


IT pr. ſome degree of warmth and anger for faults. 

ar To blame or find fault with, beautifully ap- 

8 pled to inanimate things, “ Fountains, o' er 
wer 


the pebbles, chid your ſtay,” Dryd. To ſcold 


9 rum. or reprove ſeverely, To make a noiſeas in a 


7 1 pahoa, elegantly applied to inanimate things. 

. 4 * As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood.“ 
| deeb, 

1 


CHI DER, S. one that is addicted to re- 
ß, or fond of blaming, 

CHYDLEIGH, or CHU'DLEIGH, a town 
# Jevonſhrre, with a market on Saturdays; 
and two fairs, viz, on June 11, for ſheep, 


nded 
1s b 


i lected near the river Teigne, and the mar- 
k* 1s good for corn, and proviſions, It is 
Nr miles W. by S. of London. 

CHIEF, [chef] Adj. [Fr.] the ma- 


wm ſide to fdg, 


Emmander, 
1 Adv. generelly; for the moſt 
"> eſt part; principally, - 

ur krkix, eg, 


At paid to the 


CHI 
| CHTEFTAIN, [chefiain] S. one wh, 
commands an army; the head of a clan. 
CHILBLA'IN, S. ſmall red ſhining tumors, 
appearing on the fingers, toes, and heels, and 


when breaking out on the heels, called kibes. 
CHILD, S. [plural, chi/dren] [ Sax. ] an 


oftspring ot a perſon; the deſcendant of a man 
of any age. | 
To CHILD, V. N. to bring forth, or bear 
children, Figuratively, to be prolific or fruit- 
ful; oppoſed to barren, 
CHE LD-BEARING, the act of bearing 
children; pregnancy. 
CHFLD-BED, S. a lying-in; or the Rate 
of a woman juſt after her delivery, 
_ CHFLD-BIRTH, S. labour; travail ; de- 


1 


— 


very. 

CHT'LDERMAS-DAY, 8. the day on 
which Herod's maſſacre of the children at Jt» 
ruſalem, on account of Chriſt's birth, is com 
memorated. | + 

CHI'LDHOOD, S. the ſtate of a child 
the interval between infancy and youth. 
CHILDISH, Adj. reſembling a child in 
ignorance, ſimplicity, and trifling ; it for, 
and only becoming a child. 
CHTLDISHLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as only becomes a child; in a trifling, indiſ- 
creet manner. 
CHILDISHNESS, S. want of diſcretion, 
knowledge, experience, and gravity, --- 
CHILDLESS, Adj. without children. 
CHTULDLIKE, Adj. that which reſembles 
the actions and ſentiments of a child. 
CHILHAM, a village in Kent, 6 mites 
S. W. of Canterbury, with one fair on No- 
vember 8, for cattle. N 
CHILI, a large country and kingdom of S. 
America, lying along the fide of the 8. Sen, 
750 miles in length, and from 37 to 50 in 
breadth. It may be divided into three prin- 
cipal parts; viz, the biſhoprick of Iago, the 
| biſhoprick of Imperial, and Cuio. It was diſ- 
covered by Don Diego d'Almagro in 1525. It 
abounds in trees, fruits, Indian corn, cattle, 


and mines of all kinds. The greateſt part is 
ag on September 21, for horned cattle, It inhabited by the native Americans, who have 
neither towns nor villages, properly ſpeaking, 
but only wretched huts, at a diſtance from 
each other, They are much addicted to wo- 
men and drunkenneſs. The colour of their 


icin is that of a red copper, as in all other 


r part, or ęreateſt number; principal, 
nucing the idea of ſuperior rank and aàcti- parts of America; and, fince the introduc- 
. tion cf horſes by the Europeans, they ſeldom 
CHIEF, S. a commander, applied to one travel without one, there being ſuch a prodie 
who commands an army, In Heraldry, the|gious plenty of them. Some would have 
Pact part of an eſcutcheon, running acroſs Chili extend as far as Cape Hern, but very 
| e | improperly. It is dounded on the W, by the 
CHIEFLESS, Adj, without a chief or, S. Sea, and on the E. by that prodigious ridge 


of Mountains called the Andes, F 
CHI'LIAD, [G ijh,§W S. [Gr.] a thouſand, 
or a collection of things or years ameunting 


„ [cheefry] S. an acknow- te a thouſand, 
lord, CLI, S. [Sax.] cold, er that which 
942 e trop 


infant, or perſon in its tendereſt years; the 


il 
1 
i 

| 
li 
11 
I 
11 
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tops the circulation of any fluid by its cold- 
meſs, Figuratively, ſhivering with, or having 
the ſenſation of cold; depreſſed, dejected; 
diſcouraged, or rendered inactive by ſome diſ- 
appointment or terrible object. 

To CHILL, V. A. to reduce from a fate 


to ſtop or repreſs any motion; to diſcourage 
and deject; to blaſt or deſtroy by cold. 
CHILLINESS, S. cold; a ſenſation which 
uces ſhivering, | 
CHILLV, Adj. that which abounds in 
refrigerating particles; that which proceeds 
1 . from chilneſs or cold. 


| | - - CHELMARK, a village in Wiltſhire, 12 


222 —— — 
. I 
r — 1 


miles W. of Saliſbury, with one fair, on July 
30, for cattle, ſheep, horſes, hogs, and cheeſe. 
| CHILMINAR, S. the nobleſt and moſt 
beautiful piece of architecture amongſt all the 
1 -pvins of antiquity, being the ruins of the fa- 
| -mous palace of Perſepolis, fired by Alexan- 
der the Great, when intoxicated, at the per- 
ö muaſion of Thais his courtezan. 
b CHILNESS, S. the ſenſation of cold pro- 
ductive of ſhivering; the quality of producing 
[ the ſenſation of cold. 
; — S. [Belg.] the end of a barrel or 
tub. | 
| | _ CHIME, S. in Muſic, formerly uſed for a 
| 


concord, or the ſounding of the ſame note on 
ſeveral inſtruments at once. In Ringing, the 
ſounding all the bells of a ſteeple after one an- 
other, with all the variations in their order 
1 + that can produce muſic, or an agreeable har- 
mony. Applied to Clocks, a kind of perio- 
| dical muſic, produced by a particular appara- 
6 tus, wherein hammers of different fizes are 
| — in motion, and play ſome tune on bells. 
——— harmony of tempers, propor- 
N tion, or other relations. In Poetry, the ſyl- 
lable at the end of a verſe, which has the 

' ſame ſound as that of the preceding one. 

To CHIME, V. N. to ſound a concord; 
| to agree in ſound. Figuratively, to be muſi- 
cal, To anſwer each other, applied to rela- 
tive terms; to acquieſce in; to agree with. 
Applied to Poetry, to make the concluding 
ſyllables of two verſes end with the ſame let- 
ters or ſound. | 

CHIME RA, [lie] S. [Gr. ] a poe- 
tical fiction of a monſter, compoſed of an 
union of the parts of different animals, Fi- 
| guratively, a groundleſs or vain imagination, 
| which has no foundation in reaſon or nature, 
| . CHIME RICAL, [| kimerital] Adj. that 
which is the mere product of fancy or ima- 
1 tination; imaginary ; fantaſtic, | 
1 _ CHIME RICALLY, [kimeritally] Adv, 
4 


: „ „rr . * 


in a wild, fantaſtic, vain manner ; without 

: any reality; without any exiſtence but in the 
imagination. 

. CHI MLEICH, à town in Devonſhire, 

| - With a market on Thurſdays, and one fair, 

118 en Auguſt 2, for cattle, ' It is ſeated on the 


ver Wert, which fetching a compals like a 


— Tar 


_ 
WO — 


of warmth to one of coldneſs. Piguratively, aſcends in a building. 


paſſes: the hearth or fre-place. Clinmey-ee. 


CHI 


bow, furrounds three parts of it. [th 
ſmall. place, and — lf 
It is 22 miles N. N. W. of Exeter > 
W. by 8. of London, = 
CHUMNEY, S. [Fr.] in Archit 
paſſage or funnel — which gk 
A turret or build; 
at the top of a houſe through which the mac 


ner is the fire-ſide, ot, in country. 

ſeat at each end of the — de, 
Piece is a compoſition of certain mould 
ſtanding on the foreſide of the jaumbs, a! 
coming over the mantle-tree, 

CHIN, 8. the lower part of thy face frog 
the under lip, 

CHINA, the empire of, in Aſia, is bound 
on the E. by the ocean, on the N, by a ger 
wall above 1000 miles in length, which b. 
parates it from Tartary; on the W. by high 
mountains and deſarts, and on the 8. by ti 
ocean, and the kingdoms of Tonquin, Ca 
chin-China, and Laos. It is included l. 
tween og and 135 degrees of E. longitus 
and between 21 and 55 of N. latitude, Some 
pretend it is bounded without the great wal 
by the empire of Ruſſia, but improperly; 
for that country has always been known by 
the name of Tartary, though it is no- in the 
Chineſe dominions, It js about 2000 miles in 
length, from N. to S. and 1500 in breadth, 
from E. to W. and is divided into 16 promt 
ces, which contain 155 towns of the fir! 
rank, 1312 of the ſecond, beſides 2357 for 
tified towns; in all which there may be about 
50,000,000 of people. There are ſeveral l 
rivers, and where theſe are wanting, there 
are-artificial canals, for the more ready com 
munication and trading from one part tos 
other; for they are all made navigable h 
large barks, It is generally a plain chan 
paign country, and they ſcarce let an ing 
of ground remain unoccupied ; for the oe 
are cut into ſeveral ſtages, or ſtories, from ta 
bottom to the top, that the rain may vile 
them all pretty equally, and render them mv 
fruitful. Even the mountains are coluvate 
and covered with trees; and there are min 
of iron, tin, copper, quickhlver, gold, 2 
filver, There are corn and pulſe ot 21l ſorts 
eſpecially rice; and there is 2 great umn 
of fimples, and-ſeveral trees and true prof 
to the country, particularly one tree my 
peaſe, very little different from 2 WU 
Europe; another bears a_ kind 0 69 
which makes excellent varniſa j 2 rw! I 
white berrics, of the fize of a ha — " 
wheſe pulp is nothing but a fort of ta ** 
which they make candles; and 2 1 
called the white-wax Trees * 
ſhining wax, of much greater value tha 


common wax, The Bamboo * 
the height of an W = 

it is hollow within, yet the , * 
hard, and proper {vr many ules, ſuch 49 
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convey water, boxes, baſkets, and for the 
ing of paper, After it is reduced mto a 
= afte, It is now well known to all 
— that this is the only country from 
Fenn il forts of tern are imported. Ihe 
oleion of the Chineſe is 2 ſort of tawney, 
ind "hey bave large foreheads, ſmall eyes, 
ort noſes, large ears, long beards, and black 


ho are moft bulky. The women af. | 
tect a great deal of modeſty, and are re- 
merkable for their little feet, J he men en- 
verrour to make as pompous an appearance As 
able, when they go abroad; and yet their 
houſzs are but mean and low, confitigg only 
of 2 greung- floor. They are addicted to all 
nt of learning, particularly to arts and fci- 
enczs, The government of this empire is ab- 
plats, and the emperor has the prizilege of 
naming bis ſucceſſur; but che chiet manda- 
fin has pctmiſſion to remind him of bis faults, 
Fe looks upon his ſubjects as his children, 
and pretends to govern them with a tatherly 
a7-4n, There is no country in the world 
where the inhabitants are ſo ceremonious as 
here; and yet, notwithſtanding their ſeem- 
ing lacerity, they cheat as much in their 
dalngs as in the moſt uncivilized countries. 
I is certain that their empire is very ancient, 
ad they theniſelves pretend it has exiſted 
many thouſand years beſore our ra of Noah's 
fed. However, it is generally allowed to 
tave continued 4000 years without interrup- 
tic, though they have had twenty-two dif- 
kent tamilies on the throne, The laſt fa- 
pily now reigning is that of the Tartars, who 
r-nuered China in 1640. Their religion is 
Payiniſm, and the ſect of Fo is the princi- 
pul. They allow polygamy, and keep their 
ves pretty cloſe, Their writing is very 
priculary for every letter is a word, and 
wmleovently they have as many letters, or 
Puricters, as words in their language: But, 
van 15 moſt remarkable, it is faid the Ja- 
Nee wo the ſame, and underſtand them 
7 434, though their language is quite dif- 
ent, All their cities and towns are ſo 
Pa allke, that thofe that know one are 
KWuNed with all, Peking is the capital of 
Ehle empire. The revenues of the 
ce a ate computed at 21,000,006 I. ſterling 
Varg, and the ſorges ate ſaid to conſiſt of 
put $,0c0,0c0 of men in times of peace; 
ever, ſince their being conquered by the 
Laus, they have no enemies to cope with, 
49 2 pretend to have a great venera- 
Mr ter anceſtors ; and ſome keep ima- 
F of them in their houſes, to which they 
i% fort of devotion, They have lays 
ru regulate the civilities and ceremonious 
2 pay each other, for which rea- 
Aud: On , roar on be extremely good- 
Aden ö ct there is but little depenance 

inendihip, for they are as deceittul, and 


MO Pooiges, a3 any people in the wor 


forme W 


dar; and thole are thought to be moſt hand- | | 
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CHI'N-COUGH, [chin-cof] S. in Me. 
dicine, a violent dry cough, affecting chil - 
dren, even to a danger cf ſuffocation. It is 
generally cured by bleeding and balſamics. 


raining the ſpine or back-bone. 

To CHINE, V. A. to cut into chines; to 
ſplit along the back- bone. 
CHINK, [ Sax. ] S. a narrow gap, or opening, 
whereby the contact of the parts of a body is 
diſſolyed; a ſmall or narrow opening leagthe 
wiſe, | 

To CHINK, V. A. to make money or 
pieces of any metal ſound by ſhaking them 
together, Neuterly, to make a ſound by be- 
ing ſhaken together; to break in clifts cr 
gapcs, applied to ground. 

CHI'NKY, Adj. full of narrow holes, 
gapes, or clifts, 

CHINTS, S. a fine cloth manufactured of 
cotton in the Eaft Indies, generally priated 
with lively and durable colours. 


pieces, To cut off the cruſt of a loaf, ap- 
plicd to bread, 


ſeparated from a larger by a bill, or cutting 
tool; any ſmall piece cut off from a larger. 
Chip, Cheap, Chipping, in the names of places, 
imply a market. 

CHIPPENHAM, a town of Wiltſhire, 
with a market on Thurſday, and four fairs, 
viz. May 6, June 11, October 18, and No- 
vember 30, for horned cattle, ſheep, horſes, 
and hogs. It is ſeated on the river Avon, and 
the market is well ſupplied with corn and pro- 
viſions, It is a good thoroughfare town, has a 
ſtone bridge over the river, conlifting of 16 
arches, and ſends two members to parlia« 
ment. It is 21 miles E. of Briſtol, and 94 
W. of London, 

CHIPPING, S. the action of cutting «ff 
ſmall pieces from timber or other matter. Fi- 
guratively, a ſmall piece, 

CHIPPING, a village in Lancaſhire, 10 
miles E. of Garſtang, with two fairs, oa 
Eafter-Tucſday, and Auguſt 24, for cattle. 

CHIPPING-NO*RTON, a town of Ox- 
fordſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, and 


Friday in May, July 18, September 4, Nog 
vember 8, and the laſt Friday in November, 
all for horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe. It 
has a dry fituation on the hde of à hill, and 
near a ſmall rivulet, and is a ſtragglinꝭ town, 
except about the market-place, It is e cor- 
poration ; and the market is good for corn, 
cattle, and proviſions, It is 74 miles N. W,. 
of London, 

CHIPPING-WY'COMB, atown of Buck 
inghamſhire, with a market on Fridays, 
and ong fair, on September 25, for hiring 
of ſervants, It is ſeatei on a ſmall ricer, 
which falls into the Thames, in a pleaſant 


valley, and g well-built, containing about 200 
be 


CHINE, S. [Fr.] the part of the back con- 


To CHIP, V. A. to cut wood into ſmall 


CHIP, S. [Sax.] a ſmall piece of wood 


leven fairs, vis, March 7, May 6, the lat - 
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koufes, with ſeveral good inns; and the mor- 
ket is confiderable for fiſh, fleſh, and other 
proviſions. It is a mayor-town, and ſends two 
members to parliament, It is 33 miles W. o 
London. ö 1 
CHIPPING-O'NGAR, a town in Eſſex, 
with a market on Saturdays ; and one fair, 
on September 30, for ſmall wares, It is 214 
miles N. E. of London. _ 
CHIPPING-SO'DBURY, a town of 
Glouceſterſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, 
and two fairs, on May 23, and June 24, for 
rattle, cheeſe, and pedlars ware. It is ſeated 
In a bottom, near the Downs, on the road from 
Briftol to Cirenceſter z and has a great market 
for corn and cheeſe. It is 11x miles W. of 
London. 6 
CHI'RAGRA, [Mragra] S. [Gr.] in Me- 
dicine, the gout in the hand. 
CHIRA G RICAL, [ kirdgrita!] Adj. being 
ſubject to the gout in the hands. 
CHIRO'GRAPHY, [tirigrafy] S. [Gr.] 
a perſon's own hand-writing, 
CHIRO'MANCER, [kirimarſer.] S. [Gr.] 
one who pretends to foretel future events by 
inſpecting the lines of a perſon's hand. 
CHIRO'MANCY, [| kiromar/y} S. the pre- 
tended art of foretelling what ball happen to 
a perſon by inſpecting the lines of his hand; 
palmiſtry. | 
To CHIRP, V. N. [formed from the 
ſound] to.make a noiſe like a ſparrow, or birds 
which call to one another, Uſed aQtively, to 
make gay or cheerful, : 
CHFRPER, S. a bird that makes a noiſe 
like a fparrow, or calls to another; a'perſon 
that is gay, cheerful, or merry, 
CHIRU'RGEON, | kirirjun ; commonly 
though corruptly pron, — S. [Gr.] 
one who cures ſuch diforders, hurts, or ali- 
ments, as require external applications, or the 
operations of the hand, 
» .CHIRU'RGERY, S. [See Chirurgeon | 
the art of «curing wounds and diſeaſes 
by external applications, or operations of the 


CHIRU'RGIC, or CHIRU'RGICAL, 
[hirdrjik, or kirurjikal] Adj. having qualities 
fit for external or outward application, Be- 
longing to external or manual operation, or 
applications in healing, 

CHI'SEL, [chizel] S. [Fr.] a tool made 
of iron, pretty long, thin, and ſometimes 
ground to an edge, uſed in carpentry, joining, 
maſonry, ſculpture, &c. 

CHI SSELBOROUGH, a town in Somer- 
ſetſhire, whoſe fair is kept Oct. 18, for cattle 
of all forts, cheeſe, hope, and pigs. 

CHIT, S. [Ital.] a young little child; a 
mere baby; a word uſed in anger, and expreſ- 
ſive of contempt, 0 
. CHIT-CHAT, S. [a cant word formed 
from the reduplication or repetition and cor- 


c Ho 
CHI'TTERLINGS, 8. 1 8 
fingutar] [Belg.} the put SY gd 


rally applied to thoſe of beaſts ft for f *# 


Likewiſe the frill, er bord "Yo 
ſom of a man's ſhirt, i ſeved on le 


CHFVALRY, S. r.] kn; 
military dignity. The — 0 
knight, including courage, honour ing * 
_ in 3 of arms; the profeſſion 8 
rules to erved by a knits. ö 
oy or exploit, * knight ; an ai 
HIVES, S. [Fr.] in Pot 
which ſupport TE 1 NY 
flowers; or the ſmall knobs growing on the 
ends of the fine threads or ſtamina of flower 

CHLORO'SIS, Af] S. [Gr.] in Ms 
a the green fic on 

CHOCOLATE, S. J when adh 
to ſignify the cake l the a 
made, is a compoſition of the nut, ſuear, 28 
vanilla; to this ſome add ſpices, eipecial 
the Spaniards, but this mixture is diſapree- 
able to an Enyliſh palate, Chocolate-beuſe ui 
place where only chocolate is ſold ready mats, 
and reſembling a coftee-houſe, 
CHOICE, S. [Fr.] a faculty or a& ef the 
will, by which it prefers one thing to nahe 
including that it is in our power to have & 
termined otherwiſe, Figuratively, the prefer 
ring or determining in behalf of a thirg o 
reaſonable motives ; the thing choſen; tha 
which merits a preference, or ought to be pre 
ferred ; a variety of things offered to the min 
or judgment, that it may ſelect from then 
thoſe which are beſt. To make ehiice of, 11 
prefer or ſelect one or more things from ſer 
ral which are propoſed to the judgment 
will. 

CHOICE, Adj. [comparative cheiw, f 
perlative cboiceſt] (Fr. of ſuperior excellen 
Moſt valuable, or beſt, _— frugal, 0 

ed to prodigal, or profuſe. 
— Adj. without the pc 
of chooſing. 

CHO/ICELY, Adv, with all the quel 
cations which ſhould determine the vil 
give a preference. 1 

CHO'ICENESS, S. that quality which d 
termines the will to give it a preference ; 
lue, or ſuperior excellence which claims 
ference. 

CHOIR, [cir] S. [Lat.] a band cr 
pany of fingers. That part of a church wi 
the choriſters and clergy are placed. P 

To CHOKE, v. A. to ſtop up the Þ 
ofthe throat ſo that a perſon cannot * 
to kill by ſtopping a rr 4 
up any paſſage; to intercept 0 | 
j of — thing. SYXON, — 
on by a ſtoppage of breath is the 64, 
of the words ſuffocated, ſmothered, — tl 
that of ſuffocated implics an 2 7 
occaſioned by being in a place hee ©, 


ruption of the were ct] idle and unimprov- 
jut dlcourte, | 


not breathe z that of ſmothered, by oy 


t place where we are not 


bark, unpalatable pear. 


cuo 
it of cala, by having the wind-pipe 


— in Bot filamentous 
8. in Botany, the i 
. of an artichoke, immediately 
pvering the fleſhy part of the bottom. 
CHOKE-PEAR, S. in Gardening, a rough, 
Figuratively, any 
"Cn that ops the mouth. 
co Kl, Adj, that which cannot eaſily 
» (allowed, but is apt to ſtick in the paſſage, 
ad ftop the breath. : 
CHOLAGOGUES, [kolagags] 8. [Gr.] 
nedicines which have the 


be bile, a The” 
co LR, [4iler] S. Lat.] in Anatomy, 


exſons, is uſed figuratively for anger. 


CHO- 
| poſed by Johnſon to be a corruption of chapsÞ 
the mouth» of a beaſt. Figuratively, uſed in 
contempt for the mouth of a man. 
CHO'RAL, [ kiral} Adj. [Lat.] belong- 
ing to, or compoſing a choir or chorus. 
CHORD, {pronounced hard, &ord, as if the 
b was dropped. When it implies a ſtring made 
of hemp or filk, it is ſpelt cord; but when it re- 
tains its primitive ſenſe, the þ is retained] S. 
the ſtring of a muſical inſtrument, by the vi- 
bration of which all ſounds are excited, as by 
its diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are de- 


4 


power of purzing termined. In Geometry, a right line, termi- 


nated at each end of its extremities in the 
circumference of a circle, but not paſſing 


de bile; which abounding very much in angry | through its centre. Line of chords is one of 


the lines of the ſector or pliin ſcale. In Ana- 


F CHO/LERIC, [4dlerick] Adj. abounding| tomy, a little nerve extending over the drum 


yoked ; paſnonate, 


kae preference to; to will; to elect; or pick 
pat of a number. SYNoN, When we would 
ul thing, we determine upon one, becauſe 


trer prefer that * wec booje. 


ſity or employ, 


tlettor, 


with 4 quick aud unexpected motion. 


deer hands,” Shak, 


N 5 
Quage; to be fickle in one's choice. 


peaerally applied to mutton, A chink, cleft 
bake, or raculty made by the warping of wood 
Ur- bac, a kind of cook's thop, where mea 


dalh in mutton chops, 


b wants, 
6 Woog, uſe 


C2 knife, 
Fearing 23 


* of Cc I, 2 dli hs 
cps, $ pplied to the hands, &c. 


CHO'OSER, ſchuizer S. one who has the 
cer of choofing ; one who has a right to vote 
br 2 perlon who is candidate for any poſt 3 an 


To CHOP, V. A. [preter cbept, or I Lace 
#4] (Belg.} to cut with a cleaver, axe, or 
Cupping knife, by a quick and ſudden ſtroke; 
ut or cat quickly. Neuterly, to change 
To 

eit as if cut, applied ta the effects of cold 
& dard weather on the hands. Her pretty 


To CHOP, V. A. [Sax.] to purchaſe by 
exchanging one thing for another; to take a 
Kang back again which had been given in ex- 


np, S. a piece cut off by a ſudden 
dow; a piece of meat cut off from a joint, 


CHO PPING, Adj, large or luſty, applicd 

Chapping-block, a long thick block 
- 4 by butchers to cleave or chop 
er meat upon, Chepping-bnife, a large ſort 


it cut, or chopt, owing tœ the; 


with choler, Figuratively, angry; eaſily pro-|of the ear, ſuppoſed by ſome to vary and mo- 


dify ſounds that beat on the tympanum, in the 


To CHOOSE, [ch20ze] V. A. [preter T| ſame manner as the braces or ſtrings ſtretched 
4 I have choſen, or cv9/e] Sax. ] to prefer| over the war- drum. 
« uke from ſeveral things offered; to give 


CHORDE'E, [ kordee} S. is a violent pain 
or contraction of the frenum, and along the 
duct of the urethra, during the erection of the 
penis, which is incurvated downwards, Theſe 


xe cannot have all, We chooſe by comparing erections are frequent and involuntary, 
dies, becauſe we would have the beſt. We 
&@ tot always chooſe what we prefer; but we{a thick, ſtrong, whittſh membrane, covered 
The expreſ-| with a græat number of branches of veins and 
bon make choice of is more proper when it re- 
tes to perſons we would appoint to any dig- 


CHO'RION, [rien] S. [Or.] in Anat. 


arteries, and the outward membrane which 
wraps the fetus. | 

CHO'RISTER, [| ksrifter] S. one who fing: 
in a choir, generally applied to ſignify a ſing- 
ing boy. Figuratively, one who ſings or makes 
part of a chorus, beautifully applied to birds, 
| CHO RLEY, a village in Lancaſkire, whoſe 
fairs are held May g, and Auguſt 20, for horn- 
ed cattle; and on September 5, for toys and 
ſmall wares: the market is on Tueſday. It 
is 7 miles S. E. of Preſton. | 


CHORO'GRAPHER, [tortgrafer] S. 
[Gr.] he that deſcribes particular regions or 
countries. i 8 


CHORO'GRAPHY, [oragrafy] 3. the 
art of deſcribing particular regions and coun- 
tries, either in words or in maps. Its object 
is more confined than that of geography, and 
more extenſive than that of topography. 

CHO RCS, {1rus] S. [Lat.] a number 
of ſinzers joining in the ſame piece or tune, 
„Figuratively, that part of a ſong in which-a 
.| whole company join. InAnticnt Drama, one ot 
tj more perſons preſent on the ſtage during a dra - 


Wh dreſſed, fo called from their dealing | matic performance, ſuppoſed ſometimes as by» 


tanders, at others ſerving to introduce or pre- 
pare the audience for the introduction of any 
particular incidenz ; and originally the only 
pertormers ca the ſtage, Bnet 
CHOUGH, [ S. [Sax,] in Natural 


— uſed for chopping or mincing meat, | Hiſtory, a bird like a jack-daw, but ſomewhat 
Pr, Adj. full of holes or clefts ;| bigger, which frequents rocks by the ſea-ſide, 
CHOULE, commonly pronounced and 
written jo S. [Lat.] che crop of a' bird, 
Lu has no angular, and is ſup-! adhering to the Jower fide of the bill, and 
| deſcends 


6 
| 
. 


„ EA. — — 


232 „ 


— — 


ſtomach to 


the collective body of Chriſtians; thoſe parts 


C HR 


Sſcending by its throat, ſomewhat reſembling 
» bag or fatc 


To CHOUSE, V. A, to deprive a on 


a perſon qu-lified for ſome profeſſion, in 
ſcriptural ſenſe. | 


appellations given to our Lord and Saviour 


ſus, ſignifying the ſame as Meſſiah, uſed by [in theſe parts; and the animals are the fv 
n validity of as in the other iſlands, The produce is chick 
his claim to the high character he aſſumed, | ſugar, cotton, ginger, indigo, and the tows 


Jews, and both importing 


and the reality of his being qualified to under- 
take the great work of redemption, 


CHRI'ST-CHURCH, a town of Hamp- in Painting, that part which confifts in d- 


Mire, with a market on Mondays, and two 
fairs, viz. on the "Thurſday after Trinity-Sun- 


| 


day, and October 17, for horſes and bullocks ; for kronikal] Adj, [Gr.] that which endur 
feated between two rivers, and was formerly jor laſts a long time. In Medicine, apple! 
fortified with a caſtle, It is now a pretty | thoſe diſeaſes which are oppoſed to the acut 
gocd town; and ſends two members to parlia- | or ſuch as ſoon come to a criſis, 


ment. It is 1024 miles S. W. of London. 


To CHRI'STEN, [tien] V. A. [ Sax. ] lar account of tranſactions in the order th 
to initiate or enter into the church of Chriſt happen; a hĩſtory. | 


by the ſacrament of baptiſm, Figuratively, to 

give a thing a name, alluding to the practice 

of naming perſons at this ceremony, 
CHRISTENDOM, [ Xriftendem) S. Sax. ] 


whorein Chriſtianity is profeſſed. 


and ſerving as a kind of firit |}Iſlands, in America, 4v; Ye 
prepare its food for digeſtion, Nevis, and about 60 1 to the N. Wo 
; was formerly inhabited by the — 
of any thing by plauſible ſtories, or falſe pre- [Engliſh ; but, in 2713, it was bo and 
Tences. F P latter, It is about 20 miles * to the 
CHOUSE, S. one who is a proper object ſeven in length, and has breadth, any 
for fraud; a bubble or tool ; a trick or ſham, the middle, whence rivulets run donn . 
CHRISM, [Arizm] S. [Gr.] the act of are of great uſe to the — 
anointing; applied generally to anointing, as the mountains are dreadful rock . 
ide initiation into ſome office, or rendering cipices, and thick woods; and nd 2 (ps 
part of the iſland, hot ſalphureous foring 
1 the foot of them, The air is good, the ( 
CHRIST, [IX] S. [Or.] one of the light, ſandy, and fruitful ; but it is ſubjelt i 


HR 
CHRI'STOPHER.$T\one of they; | 
tes W. of Antes h 


high Mountaing ig 


hurricanes. ' The houſes are as good as any 


fruits. Lon. 62. 52, W. lat. 17, 30. N. 
CHROMA'TIC, [kromatic] Adj. Ot 


louring. 
CHRO'NIC, or CHRONICAL, [trig] 


CHRO'NICLE, [&roxible] S, Fr.] arg 


To CHRONICLE, [#rizible] V. A, toi 
ſert in an hiſtory ; to be recorded; to be mat 
famous, or handed down to the memory « 

ſterity, - 

CHRO'NICLER, [ k»6nitler] S. one wh 
writes a regular account of tranſaQions ae 


— CHRI'STENING, [iri/tening] S. the ce- cording to the order in which they were x 


remony of baptiſm, 

CHRI'STIAN, [Aran] S. [Gr.] a per- 
ſon who believes in Chriſt, and proleſſes the 
principles of his religion. They who profeſ- 
ſed the religion of Jeſus were at firſt termed 
Diſciples ; but the title cf Chrifians was firſt 
given to thoſe of Antioch, as appears from the 
Acts of the Apoſtles. 

CHRISTIAN, [&ri/ian] Adj, [Lat.] pro- 
fefling the Chriſtian religion, The My#| 
Cbriſtian King is a title aſſumed by the king 
of France, ſuppoſed by French antiquaries to 
have been given originally by Gregory the 
Great to Charles Martel. Chrifiar-name is 
that name which is given à perſon at his 

tiſm. 

CHRISTIA'NITY, [AH] S. [Fr.] 
the doctrines delivered by Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, and profeſſed by Chriſtians, 

To CHRI'STIANIZE, [| &riftianize] V. A. 
to convert a perſon, or convince him of the 
truth of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 

CHRISTMAS, [&.] S. the day on 
which the nativity of our bleſſed Saviour is 
celebrated. Chriſtmas-bex, a box in which 
money collected as gifts by ſervants at Chriſt- 
mas is kept, Figuratively, the collections 
made at Chriſmas, 


formed; an hiſtorian. 
CHRO'NOGRAM, [krinegran] S. an 
ſcription whoſe numeral letters compels is 
particular date, 
CHRONO'LOGER, [| tronilger] S. 0 
who makes the ſettling the dates of arm 
tranſactions his. particular ſtudy. 
CHRONOLOU'GICAL, [kromlijita!] A 
relating to chronology ; the periods in wal 
any tranſactions happened. be 
CHRONOLO'GICALLY, Ib 
Adv. in ſuch a manner as is confiſtent vil 
the rules of chronology. ; 
CHRONO'LOGIST, [+rozilsjjf] S. 
CHRONOLOGER, : 
CHRONO'LOGY, [kronsley] S. the 
of tracing the times wherein any remars® 
tranſaQion is performed. 
CHRONO'METER, I benin] S. [01 
an inſtrument uſed for the meaſuring of i 
CHRY'SALIS, [kry'ſalis] S. r. iu! 
tural Hiſtory, a worm or caterpillar in d 
cond ſtate, wherein it continues without 
ing, or any motion unleſs in its tail, for 1% 
time, till it burſts its pellicle, and change 
a moth or butterfly, g 
CHRY'SOLITE, {kry/ſolte] S. [Gr.) 


ueral term given by the aucients te all pre 


e H U 
erb a at of gold or yellow in thelt 


| Among moderns, a precious 
omen" 4uſky, green colour, with a caſt of 


"HUB, S in Natural Hiſtory, a non-ſpi- 


as fiſh, or that which has no prickly 


4 only one on its back. | 
n BBED, Adj. Figuratively, having a 
head, alluding to that of a chub. 


eg . 22 4 f 
4 CK, V. N. to make a noiſe like 
* N try th 8 her chickens. 

. v. A. [Fr.] to give a per- 
wr kr gr be Jun; to endea- 


n 2 gentle chuck under 


c to throw money into a hole, made in the 
* any : ound, at ſome diſtance; 


CK, S. the noiſe of a hen; an ex- 
= endearment z a caſt, by which a 
log endeayours to throw money into a hole 
le in the ground for that purpoſe, Chuck- 
brtbing, à play wherein money 18 chucked 
ato 4 hole made in the ground. 

To CHU'CKLE, v. N. [Belg.] to laugh 
emently, ſo as to be out of breath, Ac- 
rely to call like a hen. Figuratively, to 
ile, or chuck under the chin, 
CHUDDLEIGH, See Cx1DLEIGH, 
CAUFF, S. a coarſe, heavy, blunt, ſurly, 
il paſſionate clown, 

chu FFV, Adj. ſurly, moroſe. 

CHUM, S. [Armorick] a chamber - fellow; 
term uſed in the univerſities, ' 
CHUMP, S. a thick, heavy piece of wood, 
Ng than a block, 

CHURCH, S. [Sax,] is a word of dif- 
ſent ſignifications, according to the different 
hubjefts to which it is applied, 1. It is un- 
hood of the collective body of Chriſtians 
through the whole world who profeſs to be- 
Tere in Chriſt, and acknowledge him to be 
t Sanour of mankind, This is what an- 
ent writers call the Catholic or Univerſal 
Church; and agrees with the apoſtle's ac- 
bunt of one in Col. i, 18. 2. It is applied 
b n particular congregation of Chriſtians, 
bs, 2t one time, and one and the ſame place, 
mate together, and concur in the partici- 
wa of all the inftitutions of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Mil their proper paſtors and miniſters. 3. It 
e 2pplied to any particular ſect or party 
Lein, diſtinguiſhed by particular doc- 
Mes and ceremonies ; as, tbe Romiſh Church, 
&e Greek Church, the Church of England, the 
rr Churcher, and the like, 4. It is 
Metmes uled to denote the body of eccleſi- 


Es, cr clergy ; in which ſenſe Church is op- 


Ne VN 
1915 20 
ere e 


'S, G gp Fate. 5. It is likewiſe taken for 
z of * 7 where a particular congregation or 
* de of Cbriſtians aſſemble for the celebra- 


Nd tivine ſervice. In this ſenſe Churches 


melt * nMouſly denominated according to the 
. W, Exree, diſcipline, &c. as the metropo- 


> archal, cathedral, parochial, colle- 
E. Sometimes the word Church is 


Gr.) al Wired in a more extenſive ſenſe, and di- 
} Pl. Mo ſeveral branches; as the Church 


CHYT 
Militant is the aſſembly of the faithful on earth; 
the Church triumphant, that of the faithful al- 
ready in glory; to which the Papiſts add the 
Church patient, which, according to their doc- 
trine, is that of the faithful in purgatory. 


fins, Sy N oN. Church and temple ſignify an edifice 


ſet apart for the public ſervice of religion; but 
that of temple is a more pompous expreſſion, 
and leſs in uſe than Church, With reſpect to 


the Pagan religion, we frequently uſe the 
word temple; as the temple of Apollo: But 


with relation to our own, ſeldom; St. Paul's 
Church, * ESL) 


To CHURCH, V. A. to read the peculiar 


delivery, with the perſon who is recovered 
from child-bed. A 

CHU'RCHINGFORD, a town in Devon- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held January 25, lat 
Friday in March, and laſt Friday in April, for 
bullocks and horſes ; horſes the firſt day, and 
bullocks the ſecond. 

CHU*RCHMAN, S. one who profeſſes the 
religion or mode of worſhip by law eftabliſh- 
ed ; a miniſter, or perſon who officiates in a 
church, 

.CHURCH-STRE"TTON, a town of 
Shropſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and 
two fairs, viz. on May 14, and Sept. 24, for 
horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep, It is ſeated 
between two bills, and is but a ſmall place, 
though the market is good for corn. It is 153% 
miles N. W. of London. 

CHURCH-WARDEN, S. an officer elect- 
ed yearly, in Eafter-week, by the miniſter 
and pariſhioners of every pariſh to look after 
the church, church-yard, and the things be- 
longing to them, , 

CHURCH-WHI'TEFIELD, a town in 
Kent, whoſe fair is kept July 5, for lemons, 
oranges, and toys. 

CHURCH-Y A*RD, S. the ground adjoin- 
ing to a church, wherein the dead are bu- 
ried, 

CHURL, S. — a clown, or unpoliſhed 
countryman, Figuratively, a moroſe, ſurly, 
or ill-bred perſon ; a niggard, or a miſer. 

CHU*RLISH, Adj. like a rude, ignorant, 
ill-bred clown; ſurly, uncivil, ſelfiſh, avari- 


cious. 


CHU'RLISHLY, Adv. in a rude, uncivil, | 


unkind, or brutal manner, 

CHU"RLISHNESS, S. rude, obſtinate, and 
ſurly behaviour, 

CHURN, S. a veſſel in which cream, by 
violent or long agitation, is turned inte 
butter, - | | 

To CHURN, V. A. [Belg.] to make but- 
ter, by frequent and continual motion, 

To CHUSE, See To Cnooss. 

CHYLA'CEOUS, Ci] Adj. conſiſt» 
ing of chyle; of the qualities of 
chyle ; reſembling chyle, 


CHYLE, . [kyle] S. [Gr.] in the animal 
3 
E 6 


ſervice of returning thanks to God for a happy - 


„ infipid liquor, conbſting of 
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and mucilaginous icles, extracted from; CIL IA, 8. \Lat] 8 
a bred aliments of every kind, and by a pe- (adoes of ſtiff hai I r the pl. 
culiar mechaniſm conveyed to the blood. guarded. J 


. .CHYLIFA'CTION, | CY] S. the 
act of converting the juice of aliments into a 
White liquor called the chyle. 
CHYLIFA'CTIVE, | LH] Adj. 
having the power of making chyle; endued 
with the quality of converting aliment into 


yle. 
CHYLOPOE'TIC, [ kylepodtik] Adj. [Gr.] 
having the power or of converting ah- 
ment into chyle. | 

CHY'LOUS, [IH] Adj. conſiſting of 
chyle reſembling or partaking of the qualities 
of chyle. 

CHY'MIC, or CHY'MICAL, [ ky'mik, or 
£4 mikal] Adj. [Lat.] made by or relating to 


ymiſtry. 

CHY' MICALLY, IHN] Adv. in a 
chymical manner. 
CH MIST, or CHE MIS T, [Ly i, or 
kemiſt] S. a profeſſor of chymiſtry. 
 CHY'MISTRY, o S. [Gr.] an 
art by which ſenſible bodies, contained in veſ- 
ſels, are ſo changed by means of fire, that their 
ſeveral powers and virtues are thereby diſco- 
vered, their ſeveral ſubſtances are ſeparated, 
and new bodies are compofed by the mixture 


CFLIARY, Adj. * 
belonging to the Gee! e Any 
METER, S. Span.] a 
uſed by the Turks, —. A _ 
one edge, and curved towards the point, 1 
is ſometimes ere or ſcimetar 
CME RIAN, Ad. dark, diſmal, yu 
my, a tetm derived from the Seythians, who 
country — ſo ne and covend it 
continual clouds bat 
2 among them. n 
INC TURE, S. a gird! or cloathing 
round the body, F dah, an incloſy 
CINDER, S. [Fr.] coals burnt ul n 
of their ſulphur is conſumed, recucet t 
porous cake, and quenched before they ty 
to aſhes; a red-hot coal that has ceaſed to in 
CINERA'TION, S. [Lat.] in Chymik 
the act of reducing a body to aſhes, 
CINERTITIOUS, Lei binn] 8. [Lat 
having the form of, or reſembling aſhe, 
CI'NGLE, S. Lat.] a girth for a horſe, 
CI'NNABAR, S. is either native or f 
titious. The native cinnabar is u on 
quickfilver, moderatcly compact, heavy, 
of an elegant, ftriated, red 1 In the 


the quick ſilver is blended with ſulphur, whi 
is commonly no more than one part in ſu, 
proportion to the mercury, It is found lad 
in a bluiſh indurated clay, though ſometimes 
a greeniſh talcy ſtone, Fafitiaus Cinnabar i 
mixture of mercury and ſulphur ſublimed, a 


. of different ſubſtances or ingredients, 
CIBA'RIOUS, _ [Lat.] proper for 
food; partaking of qualities of food ; 
edible, 
CI'CATRICE, or CU'CATRIX, S. [Lat.] 
.a little ſeam, or elevation of callous fleſh, riſ- 
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ing and remaining on the ſkin, after the heal- 
ing of a wound. 

CICATRISANT, or CICATRI'SIVE, 
Adj. in Medicine, applied to ſuch applications 
as are deſiccative, aid nature to repair the ſkin 
of a wound, and form an eſcbar. 

CICATRIZA'TION, S. in Surgery, the 
act of healing a wound; the ſtate of being 
healed or ſkinned over. 

To CI'CATRIZE, V, A. to apply ſuch 


medicines to wounds as heal and fkin them 


over; to heal and ſkin a wound over, 
CICHORA*'CEOUS, [| fthordſecus] Adj. 
[ Lat. ] having the qualities of ſuccory, 
CICU”TA, S. [Lat.] in Botany, a vege- 
table poiſon, divided into major and minor z 
likewiſe a poiſonuus juice or liquor expreſſed 
from the cicuta aquatica, with which the 
Athenians uſed to put their ſtate criminals to 
death. Twas with this that Socrates was 
deſtroyed. 
 CT'DER, S. [Fr.] a briſk, cool liquor pre- 
pared from the juice of apples made. vinous 
by fermentation.” | 
CI'DERKIN, S. the liquor made of the 
murk, or groſs matter of the apples, after the 
cider is preſſed out, by the addition of boiled 
* water, Which is ſuffered to infuſe for 48 


hours. 


thus reduced into a fine red glebe, The be 
is of a high colour, and full of fibrs | 
needles. a 
CINNAMON, 8. [Lat.] the bark af 
aromatic tree reſembling the camphite, 
olive-tree, and growing in the iſſand of Cet 
CINQUE, [nk] S. [Fr.] in Gaming a 
on dice, &c, ; 
CFNQUEFOIL, [ fnkfoil] S. 2 kind 
fiye-leaved clover, 
CINQUE-PORTS, the five ports, ſocall 
fituated on the coaſts 3 and due 
over-againſt France ; e are Natl 
Dover: Hithe, Romney, and Sandwich, 
CI'ON, S. re! in Botany, a young bt 
ſhoot, or ſprout of a tree; A un 
or inſerted on a ſtock. 47 ye, 
CI'PHER, [Ver] S. Ital.] an arithmen 
character or number marked thus (o): wog 
of no value itſelf, in integers it encreaa 
value of figures, when ſet on the right ha 
and decreaſes them in the ſame proport 
when ſet before them, in decimal frachal 
a collection or aſſemblage of letters ay 
ing of the initials of a perſon's * 
woven together, and engraved on f N 
painted, inſtead of eſcutcheons, 1 
certain character made uſe hae 


-  . CVELING, Lc] See Cz1i1xG, 


others; the key to explain a0 


conceal the” fabje&ts they write — 


CIR 
rrance or intereſt. 


ions of arithmetic. 


r, comprehended under one line only, 


ile are equal, Figuratively, a curve line, 
ich being continued, ends in the point 
m whence it begun, having all its parts 
i8:nt from a point in the middle called 
enter: but this is properly the periphery 
ercumference of a circle; the circum- 
orſe, ence or extremities bf any round body; an 
tbly of people forming a ring; a com- 
i a ſeries of things following one ano- 
akernately, A ſyilogiſtic circle, is when 
of the premiſes is queſtioned and oppoſed, 
Iattempted to be proved by the concluſion, 


n fix tle of the Empire, are ſuch as have a right 
1 loded le preſent at the diets: they are ten in 
times! ter, viz. Auſtria, Burgundy, the Lower 
bar i ne, Bavaria, Upper Saxony, Franconia, 
ned. u kia, Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, and the 


r Saxony. 
loCTRCLE, V. A. to move round any 
he; to ſurround, encompaſs, or incloſe ; 


} 
The be 


k of Ane, or keep together. 

hire, IRCLED, part. having the form of a circle, 
Cent IRCLET, S. [a diminutive of circle] a 
agy 4 les an orb. 


IRCLING, Adj. furrounding or encom- 
las like a circle, 
IRCUIT, [ þrtit] S. [Lat.] the moving 
Au thing; the motion or revolution of a 
1 Suſſe E wund its orbit; a ſpace incloſed with 
#; the circumfergace of any thing; the 
which any thing meaſures in oing round | 
ung tw Uno, a crown, or that which encircles 
inen tung. Alſo, the progreſs which the 
® take twice every year, through the ſe- 
metid antics of England and Wales, to holg 
): thou * and adminiſter juſtice, Hence Eng- 


reaſes | vünde! into ſix circuits, viz. the Home 
ght ha ft, Nerfolk, Midland, Oxford, Weſtern 
roport *Miern circuit. 

ct "URCUIT, v. x. to move round, or 
s, conl = wel 
ne, int "ITE ER, or CYRCUITER „S. one 


= n2 circuit; that which moves in 
N 

perſons Anon, 8. [Lat.] the act of going 
"1 guratively, circumlocution ; 

ine! A comprehenſon of argument. 


mely fine. f 
CRCLE, S. Lot.] in Geometry, a plane 


Ich all lines drawn from a point in the 


African and the Caſpian fea 
KA Georgia and Dogeſtan on the 
th, 2nd by the river Don and the Palus 
tis on the welt, inhabited by the Tartars. 
ke women paſs among the Turks for very 
it beauties, their complexion being ex- 


| 


CIR 


ors, A mere ber, a perſon of no im- form of a circle, Figuratively, ſucceſſion, in 


which that which proceeds firſt returns again. 


| v. N. to perform the Circular letter, a letter addreſſed to ſeveral | 
To CIPHER, Le. perſons, who have the ſame intereſt in ſome 
/ ountry ſituated between | common affair. Circular-lines, ſuch ftraight 
29 55 
and 50 It is bounded by Rufſia on the arch of a circle. Circular. ſailing, is that 


which is performed in the arch of a great circle, 

CI'RCULARLY, Adv, in the form of a 
circle ; with a circular motion, 

To CFRCULATE, V. N. [Lat.] to move 
in a circle; to be in uſe, fo as to be conſtant- 
ly changing its owner, 

CIRCULA'TION, S. the act of moving 
in a circle; a motion wherein a body returns 
in a curved line to the point from which it 
ſet out; a ſeries or ſucceſſion, in which things- 
preſerve the ſame order, and return to the ſame 
ſtate, The circulation of the blood was diſco- 
vered in England in 1728, by Harvey. It is in a 
living animal, the natural and continual motion 
of the blood, from the heart through the arte- 
ries, from whence it is brought back ayain to 
the heart by the veins, and is the principle on 
which life depends; for when this circular mo- 
tion of the blood ceaſes, death immediately fol. 
lows. Circulation of the ſap inwegetables, anatural 
motion of the nutricious juice of plants, from 
the roots to the extreme parts, and back again 
to the root, In Chemiſtry, it is an operation 
whereby the ſame vapour, raiſed by fire, falls 
back, by which means it is diſtilled ſeveral 
times, and reduced to its moſt ſubtil parts. 
CIRCULATORY, S. in Chymiſtry, a 
glaſs veſſel, conſiſting of two parts, luted on 
each other, wherein the fineſt parts mount 
to the top, and finding no paſſage fall down again. 
CIRCUMA'MBIENCY, S. ¶ Lat.] the act 
of encompaſſing or ſurrounding. 

CIRCUMA' MBIENT, Part. ¶ Lat.] com- 
paſſing a thing round; encireling; incloſing; 
ſurrounding; encom 
To CIRCUMCIT'SE, [| frkumfize] V. A, 
(Lat) to cut off the prepuce or foreſkin, 
iguratively, to reduce the mind to ſuch a 
ſtate as was typified by circumciſion, i. e. to 
live in a conformity with the divine commands. 
CIRCUMCISION, S. a rite or ceremony, 
as well of the Pagan as Jewiſh religion. This 
term is taken from the Latin circumcidere, to 
cut round, becauſe the act of circumciſion con- 
fiſts jn cutting off, from male infants, the pre- 
pucg or ſkin, which covers the glans of the 
penis, The time for performing this rite, 
among the Jews, was the eighth day ; that is, 
full fix days after the child was born, and the 
inftrument was generally a knife of ftone, 
The child is uſually circumciſed at home, 
where the father, or godfather, holds him in 
his arms, while the operator takes hold of 
the prepuce with one hand, and with the 
other cuts it off; a third perſon holds a por- 
ringer, with ſand in it, to catch the blood; 
then the operator applies his mouth to the 


. LaR, Ad), [Lat.] round, in the 


part, and having ſucked the blood, ſpits it 
Ee 2 into 
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one for the circumciſor, the ſecond for the 


CIR 


Into a how! of wine, and throws a fiyptic pos: 


der upon the wound. This ceremony was | 
. uſually accompanied with rejoicings and feaſt- | 


ing, and it was at this time that the child was 
named, in preſence- of the company. The 


ews practiſe ſeveral ſuperſtitious cuſtoms at a perſon attentive to the 


is ceremony, ſuch as placing three tools, 


on who holds the child, and the third for 
jjah, who, they ſay, affiſts inviſibly at the 
ceremony. i'iguatively, Judaiſm, or a Jew, 
. CIRCU'MFERENCE, S. [Lat.] the peri- 
ery of a circle; the line including and ſur- 
ounding any thing; the ſpace incloſed in a 
circle; the | extremities of a round body. 
Figuratively, any thing of a round form. 
To CIRCU MFERENCE, V. A. to in- 
clude in a circle; to circumſcribe, or conſine. 
CIRCUMFERENTOR, S. [Lat.] an in- 
ſtrument uſed by ſurveyors in taking angles, 
conſiſting of a braſs index with ſights, a com- 
{s, and mounted on a ſtand with a ball and 
ocket. | 
CI'RCUMFLEX, S. [Lat.] an accent 
marked thus () nſed to regulate the pronun- 
ciation, and requires an undulation between 
the grave and acute, 
CIRCU'MFLUENCE, S. [Lat.] an inclo- 
ſure made by waters flowing round any thing. 
CIRCU"MFLUENT, Part. flowing round 
any thing, or incloſing ary thing with water. 
To CIRCUMFU'SE, | cirzumfize] V. A. 
[Lat.] to pour round; to diffuſe, or ſpread 
every way. - | 
 CIRCUMFU'SILE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] that which 
may-be poured, diffuſed, or ſpread round any 
thing. 0 
_ CIRCUMFU'SION, S. [Lat.] the act 
of ſpreading round. | 
CIRCUMJA'CENT, Part. [Lat.] lying 
round any thing; bordering on every fide ; 
contiguous. . 8 
CIRCUMLOCU'TION, S. [Lat.] the ex- 
preſſing a ſentiment in a number of words; 
a periphraſis; an indirect way of expreſſing a 
rſon's ſentiments. 
' CIRCUMMU'RED, Adj. [Lat.] encom- 
aſſed, or ſurrounded with a wall, 
 CIRCUMNA*VIGABLE, Adj. Lat.] that 
which may be failed round, 
CIRCUMNAVIGA'TION, S. [Lat.] the 
ſailing round any tract of land, 
CIRCUMPO'LAR, Adi. [ Lat.] in Aſtro- 
pomy, applied to ſtars near the north pole, 
which move round it without ſetting. 
CIRCUMPOSF TION, S. [Lat.] the act 
of ſetting or placing any thing in a ring or 
Circle, 4 
© CIRCUMROTA'TION, S. the act of 
whirling a thing round with a motion like 
that of a wheel; the ſtate of a thing whirled 
round, $i; * 
To CIRCUMSCRI'BE, V. A. to incloſe 


in certain lines or limits. 


(iA 


determination particular 
ration}, erat, cog in fe; lay, 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE . 
determines the ſhape or os Fork, 
CIRCUMSPE'CT, Adj. flat} Ade, 
| fe of his dba 
and who weighs the dangers and dl 
with which they are attended. ae 
CIRCUMSPE'CTION, S. lockin nat 


wherein a perſon weighs the 2 


ficulties with which his aQtions in dug 
and endeavours to guard again than! 


SYNoN,. To be well with the a 
hg Wa when we are No fe 


thoſe with whom we are not acquainted; wi 
deration for people of rank and quality; an | 
ard towards thoſe with whom we are jntereds 
CIRCUMSPE'CTIVE, Adj, lookin 
round about; taking all the meaſures vii 
may prevent a difappointment, or ſecur 
perſon from any maliciouſneſs of an enemy, 
CIRCUMSPE'CTLY, Adv, in a caution 
diſcreet, and prudent manner; guarding gi 
accidents, and precluding any diſappointment 
CI'RCUMSTANCE, S. [Fr the 
ticular incident belonging to any afty 
which determines it to be either good or 
or a fact probable or improbable; an 
Uſed in the plural for the ſtate or condity 
of a perſon ; bad circumſtances, fignifying | 
ſtreſs or poverty, and good circumfance, nd 
or affluence, 
To CI'RCUMSTANCE, v. N. t 
placed in a particular light; to be atten 
with peculiar incidents. 
CI'RCUMSTANT, Part, [Lat.]! 
ing round, ſurroundi | 
CIRCUMSTA'NTI 76 
Adj. [Lat.] accidental, oppoſed"ts edeat 
Minute; particular, wherein all the die 
relations and attendant reaſons of an 20 
are enumerated, | 
CIRCUMSTANTIA'LITY, [ jrtwrf 
4 725 S. the ſtate of a thing wi 
the peculiarities attending it. 
To I 1 
Anſpiate] V. A. to place a or # 
5 * ſituation or relation, with 
ſpect to the accidents which attend « & 
mine its quality. 
To CIRCUMVA'LLATE, V. A! 
to incloſe; to ſurround with trenches 
fortifications. 540 
CIRCUMVALLA'TION, S. the 
entrenching or fortifying a camp 4 
with works. In Fortification, a line cr! 
with a parapet, thrown up by the - 
encompaſſing all their camp, e 
againſt any force that may allemft io 
the place, 
To CIRCUMVENT, V. 4. . 
reach A perſon by, ſuperior craft ; t9 C 


* CIRCUMSCRI'PTION, S. [Lat.] the 


or impoſe upon, by ipecious fret 
fer antlers, ne 


.C1T 


NTION, 8. 
ng upon, or over- 
and ſubtlety. 

[att nt r v. . h 
dan all over with 4 0th to or 
yrround a8 with a garmen 
, To CIRCUMVO'LVE, V. A, [Lat,] No 
wound; to roll any body in an 1 
CIRCUMVOLU'TION, 8. [Laz.] 8 
a& of rolling round; the ſtate of being 
wund; the thing rolled round, 5 
CI'RCUS; S. [Lat.] in Antiquity, a ſpa- 
Gos building of a round or oval figure, 
wrefted to exhibit ſhews and games to the 
le, The Roman Circus was a large, ob- 


im 
8 


by a 


er 
ET'TAL, 8. a proof, or impenehment 


or aà call to in a et. 

CITA'TION, 8. in Law, a ſum- 
ons to appear before an ccclefadica! judge, 
on ſome cauſe relating to the church; quot- 
ing or mentioning an author's name ; the 
paſſage quoted from an author g a mention, 
detail, enumeration. 
CI'TATORY, Adj. having the 
a ſummons, or uſed as a ſummons. 
To CITE, V. A. [Lat.] to fummons or 
call a perfon to appear in 2 court of Juſtice ; 
to enjoin, or call on a perſon with authority z 
to quote. 


CI'TER, 8. one who ſummopg a per- 


: ige, arched at one end, encompaſſed |ſon to appear in a court; one who quotes a 
* * and furniſhed with two rows paſſage from an author. : 7 
of ſeats, places aſcending over each other. In CI THARA, S, [Lat.] a kind of harp, 2 
15 the middle was a kind of foot- bank, or emi-| muſical inſtrument uſed by the ancients, the 
ry rence, with obeliſks, ſtatues, and poſts, at|preciſe form or ſtructure of which is not 
. dach end. Thoſe who have meaſured the cir-| known: at firſt it had only three firings, but 


cus ſay, it was 2187 feet long, and 900 broad, 
and would contain 150,000 people; others 
260,000, or 300,000, and was the 
building in Rome. ö 

CIRE'NCESTER, [pron. Cicefter] a town 
of Glouceſterſhire, with two markets, on Mon- 
days and Fridays, and three fairs, on Eaſter- 
Tueſday, July 18, and November 8, for cattle, 
ſheep, horſes, wool, oil, and leather, It 18 a bo- 
rovgh-town, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, It is 873 miles W. of London. 

CIST, 3. [Lat.] a caſe; a covering, In 
Medicine, the coat of a tumor, 

CI'STED, Adj. incloſed in a bag, or mem- 


ane, 

CISTE'RCIANS, in Church Hiſtory, a 
religious order founded in the eleventh cen- 
uu, by St, Robert, a benedictine. They 
became ſo powerful, that they governed al- 
molt all Europe both in ſpirituals and tempo- 
nb. Cardinal de Vitri, deſcribing their ob- 


ſkirts, nor ever eat fleſh, except in ſickneſs; 
andabſtained from fiſh,eggs, milk, and cheeſe ; 
they lay upon ſtraw- beds in their tunics and 
els; they roſe at midnight to prayer; they 
ſpent the day in labour, reading, and prayer; 
nd in all their exerciſes obſerved æcontinual 


robe, in the nature of a caſſock, with a black 
ſapulary and hood, and girt with a woollen 


black lcapulary and girdle. 
i rain, placed in yards or kitchens for family 


ue; 2 large reſervoir of water, or incloſed 
ak. Figuratively,areſervoir orrepoſitory. 


lerrances, ſays, they neither wore ſkins nor 


filence. The habit of their order is a white 


pile, The nuns wear a white tunic, and a 


CISTERN, S.[Lat.] a receptacle for water 


the number was increaſed afterwards to 8, g, 
and laſtly to 24; it was played upon with a 
plectrum or quill, like the — 

CITIZEN, S. [Fr.] a pern who is free 
of a city; one who carries on a trade in 2 
city, oppoſed to a gentleman, or a ſoldier. 

CI'TRINE, Adj, [Lat.] lemon- coloured; 
of a dark yellow. 5 | 

CI'TRINE, S. [Lat.] a ſpecies of chry- 
ſtal of an = . 1 

y clear, fine, and free from flaws ; it 
very plentiful in the Weſt-Indies, often- 
times ſet in rings by our jewellers, and may 
be miſtaken for a topaz. | 

CI'TRON, S. [Lat.] a fruit which comes 
from a hot country, and is in 
and ſhape, ſomewhat like a lemon. 

CI'TY, S. [Fr.] a large town incloſed 
with a wall. In Law, a town corporate, 
that hath a biſhop and a cathedral church g 
the inhabitants of a city; the heart or middle 
of a place, oppoſed to the extremities. 

ETV, Adj. living ina city; like a cĩtisen; 
with vain parade or oſtentatious affluence. 

CI'VET, S. [r.] in Natural Hiſtory, = 
little animal, a native of Peru and Guinea, 
not much unlike our cat. 

CI'VIC, Adj, [Lat.] that which relates 
to civil matters, oppoſed to military, A ci- 
vic crown among the Romans, was made of 
oaken leayes, and given to thoſe that had 
ſaved the life of a citizen, 

CIVIL, Adj. [Lat.] that which belongs 
to a city, or the goverament thereof; poliſh- 
ed; well regulated. Civil war is that which 
citizens or people of the ſame nation wage 
with one another, Civil death is that which 


power of | 


„ S. [a contraction of citizen] one 


vho lives in the cit. f 
| „ oppoſed to one at the 
haut; 2 word of AA x 15. | 


is inflicted by the laws, in oppoſition to na- 
tural, Joined with or magiſtrate, that 
which is exerciſ-d on the principles of go- 


CITADEL, S. [Fr.] a fort, or place] vernment, oppoſed to military, Figuratively, 
ined with four, ve, or fix baſtions, in| civilized ; humane; well-bred ; complaiſant ; 


yt to defend a city againſt enemies, and to 


gentle; beautifully applied to inanimats 
fry th inhabitants in their abcdience, 


things. Civil law is that which is oppoſed 


WS - 


EE K a. Doan 


ſhore of the river Forth, 25 miles N. W. of 


G LA 


to the Common, and implies the Roman law, 
contained in the inſtitutes, digeſts, and code. 
Civil year, that which is eſtabliſned by law in 
any country, and is ſo called to diftinguith it 
from the natural year, which is determined 
by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 
CIVILIAN, S. [Lat.] one who profeſſes 
and makes the civil law his peculiar ſtudy, 
_ CIVILIZA'TION, S. a law which renders 
a criminal proceſs civil, by turning an infor- 
mation into an inqueſt, cc. 


CIVFLITY, S. pchteneſs; -2 polite ad- 


dreſs attended with humane and benevolent ac- 
tions; a kindneſs beſtowed in apolite manner. 
To CIVILIZE, v. A. to inſtruct in ſuch 
ſciences as tend th render men humane. 
CIVILIZER, S. one that reforms the ſa- 
vage manners of barbarians, and renders them 
both humane and polite. | 
CI'VILLY, Adv. in a manner agreeable to 
the principles of government, and the rules 


of ſociety; in a Kind; 2 good- 


natured, and genteel manner. | 


CI'ZE, S. [generally Written fze] [Lat: 
the . of any thing Ain Au 0 
magnitude or bul gg.. 
CLACK, a tows in Wiltſhire, whoſe fairs: 
are held April 5, and Sept. 19, for horned 
cattle, ſheep, horſes, and-cheefe, ' _ 
CLACK, 8. [ Belg.} any thing, Which 
makes a continued and faſting noiſe, applied 
to that of a mill. Figuratively, i t. 
importunate tattle; the tongue, 
o CLACK, V. N. [Teut. ] to make a 
noiſe like that which is heard in a mill when 
going ; to let the tongue run, or to talk much. 
CLACKMANNAN, a town-of Scotland, 

in the ſhire of Monteith, ſeated-on the N. 


nceſſant and 


Edinburgh. Here Robert de Bruce, king of 
Scotland, had a palace. E 3 

CLACKMA'NNAN, a ſmall county of 
Scotland, bounded pn the E. by Fifeſhire, on 
the N. and W. by Perthſhire, and on the S. 
by Stirlingſhire, It is but 8 miles in length, 
and 5 in breadth, It produces good corn and 
paſtures, and plenty of coals and ſalt, This 
ſhire, together with Kinroſs, ſends one mem- 
ber to parliament. 

CLA'CKTON GREAT, a town in Eſſex, 
whoſe fair is kept June 29, for toys. 

CLA'CKTON LITTLE, a town in Eſ- 
ſex, whoſe fair is on July 25, for toys. 

CLAD, Part, preter from CLoATH. 

To CLAIM, V. A. [Fr.] to demand as a 
right or due. 

CLAIM, S. a demand, or right of de- 
manding a thing as a due. 

CLAIMABLE, Adj. that which may be de- 
manded as a due, or as belonging to a perſon; 

CLA'IMANT, S. he that pretends a right 
to any thing in the puſſeſſion of another, and 
demands it as his property. 


1 


CLA 


| CLAIR-OBSCU 
OBscyRE, an % CLary, 
| To CLA'MBER, v. N. 

rupted from climb, or climber] & . cu. 
£0 up a ſteep place with difficulty fo u th 
forced to uſe both the knees and hands, 

'CL*AMMINESS, S, the quality by which * 
any ſubſtance ſticks to, or glews any thi 
that touches it; viſcidity ; wind. _* 

To CLAMM, v. A. to clog with 2, 
glewiſh or viſcous matter, r 
CLA MMV, Adj. viſcous, ropy, eluti 
or adhering to anything 2 

 CLA'MOROUS, Adj. making a noiſe / 
with the voice; ſpeaking loud and turbulent, 

CLA'MOUR, S. [Lat.] a noiſe, or out. 
cry; an exaltation of the voice in anger. Ap, 
plied with elegance to inanimate things, 

To CLAMOUR, v. N. to make a noiſe: 
or ſpeak in a loud, paſſionate, and turbulen 
CLAMP S, [Belg.] | f 
Cl 8. g.] a piece of wood 
added to another to * it, and pre. 
vent its burſting; a little piece of wocd in 
the form of a wheel, uſed in a mortiſe, in- 
ſtead of a pulley ; a quantity or collection of 
bricks. Clamp-nails are ſuch as are uſed ty 
faſten on clamps in the building or repairing 


1 of ſhips. 


To CLAMP, v. A. in Joining, to fit f 
board with the grain to another piece acrok 
the grain; this is of uſe to preyent warpi 
CLAN, S. [Scot.] a family, race, « 
tribe; a body of perſons, 
CLA'NCULAR, Adj. Lat.] ſecret, c 
deſtine. * 
CLANDE'STINE, Adj. [Lat.] under- 
hand; ſecret; in order to evade any law; 
pri vate; always uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
CLANDE'STINELY, Adv. in a ſecret or 
private manner, including ſome illegal or bad 
practice. 7 
To CLANG, V. N. [Lat.] to make 2 
loud ſhrill noiſe with a brazen ſound, like 
that of a trumpet ; or to make a noiſe like 
that of armour when ſtruck with a ſolid bo- 
dy, or like ſwords when beat together. AQure- 
ly, to ſtrike together, ſo as to make a noiſe, 
CLA NGOUR, S. [Lat.] a loud lil 
ſound. 
CLA NGOs, Adj. making a loud anl 
ſhrill noiſe. 
CLANK, s. a loud, ſhrill, or harſh noiſe 
made by hard bodies when claſhed together, 
To CLAP, V. A. [Sax.] to ſtrike tage- 
ther with a quick motion, ſo as to maxe _ 
noiſe ; to put one thing upon another with 4 
haſty, ſudden, and unexpected motion; ta 


caution. 


CLATMER, S. one who demands a thing 


CLAP, 8. a loud noiſe, mode by 6 


CLA 


jon, teſtified by ſtriking the 


CLA 


* 


8 5 her, or by] CLARK, S. See CLEAX. 
riking of tw rye hes a ap lauſe] To CLASH, V. N. [Belg ] to make a 
zn, When APP — noiſe, applied to two bodies ſtruck together ; 


anke in Medicine, the firſt ſtate or to act with oppoſite views; to contradict, 
t er, 


lage of the verjereal diſeaſe, 


vir kept September 21, ſor ſheep. 


together by Way 


piece of iron, W 


Greys Da ord of reproach 
LS has . 
= CLAPPERCLA'W, V. A. to ſcold. 


opp ſe, or diſagree, 


A'PHAM, a town in Yorkſhire, whoſe] CLASH, S. a noiſe made by collifion, or 
, 


the ſtriking two bodies together; oppoſition 


o ſtrikes bis hands of ſentiments, opinions, or inteteſts. 
CLA'PPER, - — the tongue or CLA'SHING, S. See Cias KH. 
bich hangs in the inſide off CLASP, 8. [Belg.] a thin piece of metal 
1 makes it ſound ; a piece of wood curved at the extremities, which enters into 
a bell, ar tr ſhaking the hopper. Figura- a hole made in another piece, and is uſed to 
in a mill for e of a perſon that is very faſten two things together, ſuch as the two 
8 covers of a book, or the two fore- parts of a2 


garment, &c, Figuratively, an embrace, 


CLARE, a town of Suffolk, with a mar-| wherein'the arms are thrown round the bo- 
et on Fridays, and two fairs, on Eaſter- dy of a perſon. A 

Tueſday, and July 26, for toys. It is ſeated] To CLASP, V. A. to ſhut or faſten by a 
| ok of the river Stour z and ruins of a claſp ; to hold within the hands; to make 
alle, and a collegiate church, are till vi-| the fingers meet round the circumference of 
gde They have a manufacture of bays, In] any thing held in the hand z to incloſe, 

luis town is a very large church, and a Preſ-| - CLA'SP-KNIFE, S. a knife which is fur- 
byterian and Quakers meeting. It conſiſts of | niſhed with a ſpring, and folds into the handle, 


about 500 houles, which are moſtly of clay, CLASS, S. [Lat.] a collection of things 


111e-waſhed, and the ftreets pretty wide, 
3 owed. It is 56 miles N. E. of London. 
CLAREN CET UX, or CLARENCTEUX, 


ans, ſo called from the duke of Clarence, ſon 
of Edward III. who firſt bore this office. He 


lower nobility on the ſouth fide the Trent, 
and is therefore called Surroy, i. e. South-roy 
gr South-king, 344 

CLARE-OBSCU'RE, [Lat.] in Painting, 


dtributing the lights and ſhades in a piece to 
ide greateſt advantage. 
CLARET, S. [Fr.] French wine, of a 
den, pale, red colour. 
CLARICORD, or CLA'RICHORD, 8. 
Ila] a mufical inſtrument in form of a ſpin- 
kt, E has 49 or 50 ſteps, and 70 ſtrings, which 
ber on five bridges, the firſt whereof is the 
ligheſt, the reſt diminiſhing in proportion. 
de of the ſtrings are in uniſon, their 
bumber being greater than that of the ſtops, 
there are ſeveral little mortiſes for paſſing 
le jacks, armed with braſs hooks, which 
nl raiſe the chords, inſtead of the cords 
ked in viryinals and ſpinnets, The chords 
r covered with pieces of cloth, which ren- 
the ſound ſweeter, and deaden it ſo, that 
K Gnnot be heard at any conſiderable diſ- 
pace; and therefore is in particular uſe 
ning the nuns, who are unwilling to diſ- 
"the fence of the dormitory, 
MLARIFICA'TION, S, the clearing any 
a rom impurities; the fining liquors, 

To CLARIFY, V. A. [Fr.] to fine or 
em liquor clear, 
UARION, S. [Fr.] a trumpet with a 
duct tube and ſhriller ſound than the 


mon ſort, 


ranged according to their different natures, 
number of boys placed according to their 


[pron, cleuraunſſu] [Fr.] the ſecond king of attainments, and the authors they read. 


CLASSIC, or CLASSICAL, Adj. [Lat.] 
in antient Literature, the authors of the Au- 


marſhals and diſpoſes the funerals of all the | guſtan age, of received note, and acknow- 


ledged abilities, 
CLA'SSIC, S. an author of the firſt rank 


for abilities, and eſteemed a ſtandard for 
ſtyle, Kc. 


the lights and ſhades in a picture; the art off To CLA”TTER, V. N. [Sax.] to make 


a noiſe by being ſtruck often together, ap- 
plied to ſonorous or metalline bodies; to 
make a noiſe by talking aloud, faſt, and 
little to the purpoſe, A low word, 
CLA'TTER, S. a rattling noiſe made by 
the frequent ftriking of hard bodies together; 
a confuſed and tumultuous noĩſe. 
CLA*'VATED, Part. [Lat.] knobbed ; or 
abounding with knobs. x 
CLAVE, the preter of Cr xavs. 
CLA'VELLATED, Part. [Lat.] in Chy- 
miftry, made with burnt tartar, - * 
CLA'VICLE, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
collar-bone, of which there are two ſituated 
between the ſcapula and ſternum, each of 
them reſembling an Italic &, but in women 
more ſtraight than in men, ; 
CLAUSE, [ue [Lat.] a fentence; a 
ſingle article; ſo much of a fentence as will 
make ſenſe, 
CLA'USTRAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging 
to a cloiſter, or religious houſe, 
CLAUSURE, S. [Lat.] confinement; 
the ſtate of a perſon ſhut up or confined in . 
monaſtery. 
CLAW, S. [ Sax. ] the foot of a bird or beaſt, 
armed with a ſharp-pointed horny ſubſtance. 
To CLAW, V. A. [Sax.] to ſcratch or 


CLA'WED 


SARITY, s. Cr. I brightneſs, ſplendor, |tear with the nails, 


and value; a rank or order, In Schools, a 


— — 
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ci A wb, Adj. having claws. Parti- 


Eipially, ſeized or ſcratched with a claw. 

"CLAY, S. [Brit.] a compact, weighty, 
tiff, viſcid, and duQtile earth, when moiſt; 
ſmooth to the touch, eaſily diſſolving in wa- 
ter, and when mixed with it, not quickly 
ſubſiding. Figuratively, the earth, ot ſub- 


ance out of which our bodies are by Scrip- 


ture ſaid to be produced. | 

To CLAY, V. A. to cover with clay. In 
iculture, to manure with clay. 

CLAY, a town in Norfolk, whoſe fair is 

kept July 19 for horſes, Sc. | 

* *CLAY-COLD, Adj. 4s cold as elay. Fi- 

guratively, lifeleſs, f 

; CLA'YEY, Adj. coadiflng of or abound- 
g in clay. | 
CLA'YISH, Adj. of the nature of clay; 

like clay. . 
CLA'Y-MARL, S. a whitiſh, ſmooth, 

chalky earth, reſembling clay, but ſomewhat 


more fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk- 


88. - 
CLAVTON, a town in Suſſex, whoſe 
fairs are held Joly 3, and Sept. 26, for cattle 


eep. 

CLEAN, Deen] Adj, [Sax.] free from 
dirt or ſoil. Figuratively, free from any 
moral ſtain, wickedneſs, or impurity. Ad- 
verbially uſed, it implies entirely, perfectly, 
fully or compleatly. 

o CLEAN, VA. to free from dirt orfilth. 

CLE'ANLY, Adj. free from dirt or filth; 
free moral impurity ; innocent; chaſte, 

CLE'ANLY, Adv. in a clean, neat man- 
ner ; free from dirt or filth. 

CLE'ANNESS, S. neatneſs; free from 
dirt or filth ; elegance; exaQtaeſs ; freedom 
from any immoral impurity. | 
To CLEANSE, | Yap, V. A. [Sax.] to 
free from dirt or filth by. waſhing or rubbing ; | 
to free from bad humours by purges, in Me- 
dicine. To free from matter of funguſes, ap- 
plied to wounds. 

CLE'ANSER, [keenzer] S. in Medicine, 
that which removes any humours, or expels 
any noxious fluid from the body; a detergent. 

CLEAR, [kleer] Adj. [Lat.] bright, 
tranſparent, pellucid, tranſpicuous; free 


from blame, innocent, without blemith ; 


evident, indiſputable, undeniable ; free from 
diftreſs, proſecution, or imputed guilt ; va- 
cant, out of debt, unintangled ; out of danger. 

To CLEAR, V, A. to brighten ; to vin- 
dicate one's character; to prove a man's in- 


nocence ; to free from obſcurity ; to diſcharge 


a debt; to clarify, or clear liquors; to gain 
without any deduction for loſs or charges. 
To clear a ſpip, is to obtain leave for ſailing, 
or ſelling the cargo, by paying the cuſtoms, . 
CLE'ARANCE, S. a certificate that a ſhip 
has been cleared at the cuſtom-houſe, by pay- 
Ing the duties, ; 
CLE'ARER, S. the perſon or thing that 
moves any filth or obſtruction; that which 


| pears an 


* 
communicates light to the mind wa 
any difficulty orprejudices wha, Weft 
dhe Judgment. adden Which may ia 

CLEARLY, Adv; fi 
obſcutity, ambiguity ; ———— 
undue influence or prejt "I With 7 
auction or diminution; applied w pig 
without of reſerve. pun; 

CLE'ARNESS, S. : 
rendets a thing an Arn wa 
plied to glaſs. Freedom-from tres, wh 
— — DiſtinQneſg, plainnel 
plied to ideas, 1288 * 

CLEAR-SI'GHTED, Adi: 
and diſtinguiſh things — bony Fer 
to the contequences of things; 

To CLEA'R-STARCH, V. A. to fn 
in ſuch a manner, that linen may appear trad. 
parent and clearer than in common waſing 

To CLEAVE, de] v. x. (erz 
clove, part, chen] Sax. th flick; to alben 
to; to unite one's ſelf to a 

To CLEAVE, [eve] V. A. [pteter f 
clave, clove, or left, particip. cloven, ot cf} 
LSax.] to divide a thing with a chopper ud 
with violence; to divide by a ſwiſt ot rapid mo- 
tion. To divide or ſeparate ; to part aſunte, 

CLE'AVER, '[Meever] S. a large flat it 
ſtrument made of metal, with a handle, and 
of a long ſquare ſorm, uſed by butchers tos 
— 5 of meat from their carcaſs; 
one who © any thing. In 2 wee 
named likewiſe — ho 

CLEES, S. the two parts of the foot 
a cloven-footed beaſt, 

CLEF, S. Fr.] in Mufic, a mark pled 
at the beginning of the lines of a piece « 
muſic,” which determines the name of e. 
line, according to the ſcale ; the tune cr 
in which it is to begin, and all the uaik 
in a piece, 

CLEFT, participle paſſive, from CI rawts 
CLEFT, 8. [Lat. — ſpace — by 
ſeparation of the any body; 2 C 
In Farriery, a Gckele in horſes, which 

e hough of the paſteras. 

To CLE'FT-GRAFT, V. A. in Gar 
ing, to engraft by cleaving the ſtock of 2 tr 
and inſerting a branch into it, 

, CLE'MENCY, S. [Lat.] unwilling! 
puniſh, and tenderneſs in the inflifting puri 
ment, 

CLE'MENT, Adj. [Lat.] silke 
puniſh, and tender in executing or in limit 

niſhment, 

CLE'BURY MORTIMER, 2 tw 
Shropſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 2, 
October 27, for horned cattle, ſheep, 1 
pigs z the market we Thurſday, Din 
from London 135 miles. 

To CLEPE, Y. A. [Saz.] to call, Obſol 

CLEPSVY DRA, S. a dn © 
inſtrument to meaſure time by the fall a: 


Cl 


( 


tain quantity of water, uſed by the 18 


.CL-E 


aentionof clocks and hour glaſſes, 
nd. There _ — 
| the ancients, but 

bi common, that the water 
: 0 nerally through a narrow paſſage from 
* ge into another, and in the lower was 
piece of cork, which, as the veſſel filled, 
iſe up by degrees, and ſhewed the hour, | 
C:E'RGY, S. a body of men ſet .apart by 
be ordination for the ſervice of God and the 
vrifian church, and originally conſiſted of 
hops, prieſts, and deacons; but in the third 
entury many inferior orders were appointed, 
eh 25 ſubdeacons, acolythiſts, readers, Ke. 
de clergy of the church of Rome are divided 
29 regular and ſecular, The regular clergy 
bob of thoſe monks or religious who have 
ken upon them holy orders of the prieſthood 
b their reſpective monaſteries, The ſecular 
ergy are thoſe who are not of any religious 
ler, and have the care and direction of pa- 
I. The proteſtant clergy are all ſeculars. 
be privileges of the Engliſh clergy, by the 
vcient ſtatutes, are very conſiderable; their 
ds are to pay no toll in fairs or markets; 
ey are exempt from all offices but their own z 
vm the king's carriages, poſts, &c. from ap- 
wing at ſheriff's tourns, frank pledges, &c. 
4 are not to be fined or amerced according to 
ar ſpiritual, but their temporal means, A 
man, acknowledging a ſtatute, is not to 
impriſoned, If he be convicted of a crime 
© which the benefit of the clergy is allowed, 
Hall not be burnt in the hand; and he 
all have the benefit of the clergy in infinitum, 
ch no layman can have more than once, 
he revenues of the clergy were anciently 
y conſiderable ; but ſince the Reformation 
very ſmall, eſpecially thoſe of the inferior 
ry, Indeed an addition was made, 2 Anne, 
wich the whole revenues of firſt-fruits 
tenths were granted to raiſe a fund for the 
enentation of the maintenance of the poor 
j purſuant to which a corporation was 
med, to whom the ſaid revenues were con- 
ſed in truſt, Benefit of Clergy is a privi- 
* which anciently was allowed only to 
oe who were in orders; but by the ſtatute 
19 Eliz, every man to whom the benefit of 
7 13 granted, though not in orders, is put 
ral at the bar, after he is found guilty, 
| convifted of felony, and ſo burnt in the 
nn, end ſet free for the firſt time, if the or- 
x or deputy ſtanding by do ſay,” legit ut 
1 Nherwiſe he ſhall ſuffer death, 
MERGYMAN, S. a perſon dedicated, by 


- 


fore the i 
both by ſea and la 
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1 kiaation, to the ſervice of the church; a 
: u in holy orders. 

* Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 
LLERK, 8. (Sax. ] a word originally uſed 


tis the 


CLI 


who reads the reſponſes of the congregation in 
the church, to direct the reſt, It is likewiſe 
a common name for writers, or book-keepers, 
in public offices or private compting-houſes. 
In our courts of record, there is a great number 
of officers who go under this name. 

— S. the office or employ of 
a Clerk. 

CLEVER, Adj. dextrous, quick, or ſkilful 
in the performance of any thing; well- pleaſ- 
ing, convenient, Well-made ; handſome, 

CLEVERLY, Adv. in a dextrous, ingeni- 
ous, ſkilful, and proper manner. FOOT 

CLE'VERNESS, S. a proper, ſkilful, and 
dextrous performance; a quality which con- 
veys the idea of fitneſs, ingenuity, and perfec- 
tion, and therebyexcites ſatisfaction inthe mind. 

CLEW, S. [Sax.] any thing in a globular 
form; a ball of thread, Figuratively, any 
guide or direction, by means of which a per- 
ſon may ſurmount any difficulty, alluding to 
a ball of thread made uſe of by perſons to find 
their way back again from a labyrinth. The 
clew of a ſail is the lower corner, reaching 
down to that earing where the tackle and 
ſheets are faſtened, 

To CLEW, V, A. among Sailors, joined 
with the word ſail, ſignifies to raiſe them in 
order to be furled by means of a rope faſtened 
to the clew, and called the cleto- garnet. | 

To CLICK, V. N. [ Belg. ] to make a ſmall, 
ſharp, and ſucceflive noiſe, like that of the 
beats of a watch, | 

CLI'CKER, S. a tradeſman's ſervant, who 
ſtands at the ſhop-door to invite cuſtomers to 
buy his wares; commenly called a bare 
ker, 

CLIENT, S. [Lat.] in Law, one who em- 
ploys a lawyer for advice or defence, Among 
the Romans, one who was dependent on ſome 
great perſonage, who undertook to defend him 
trom oppreſſion, 

CLIENTE'LE, S, 
of a client, 

CLIENTSHIP, S, the office or condition 
of a client, 


CLIFF, S. [Sax.] a ſteep or eraggy rock, 


[Lat.] the condition 


generally applied to one on the ſea-coaſt, In- 
Muſic, uſed, improperly, for Clef. 
a certain period 


CLIMA'CTER, 8. W 
of life or portion of years, ſuppoſed to termi- 
nate in ſome great danger. 

CLIMACTE'RIC, or CLIMACTE'RI- 
CAL, Adj, [Gr. ] among Phyſicians and Aſtro- 
logers, is a name given to certain periods in a 
man's life, which they ſuppdTed to be very 
critical, and to denote ſome extraordinary 
change. According to ſome, every ſeventh- 
year is climacteric; but others allow only thoſe 
years produced by 7 by the odd numbers 3 


5, 7, and q, to be climaFerical, Theſe years, 


*Mte 2 learned man, or man of letters ; | they ſay, bring with them ſome remarkablg 
3 common appellation by which | change with reſpect to life, health, or for- 
**  Gftinguiſh themſelves in ſigning | tune: the Grand Climacteric is the 63d year 
Lerch iahument, &c, Alſo, the perſon | but 11 making two, and to tlus the _— 
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The other ClimaFerics are the 7th, 21, 3 5th, 
<gth, and sth. f 

CLIMATE, 8. — in Geography, a 
Space on the ſurface of the earth, contained 
between two parallel circles, and meaſured 
From the equator to the polar circles; in each 
of which ſpaces the, longeſt days are half an 
hour longer in thoſe near the poles, than in 
thoſe neareſt the equator, From the polar 
circles to the poles, the climates increaſe the 
ſpace of a whole month, In a popular ſenſe, 
any country differing from — either in 
reſpe of its ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or 
the manners of its inhabitants, without any 
regard to the length of the day. 

CLIMAX, S. [Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure, 
wherein the ſenſe of a period aſcends or in- 
creaſes every ſentence, till it concludes; as in 
the following: Whether Paul, or Apollos, 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
things preſent, or things to come, all are 


yours, and ye are Chriſt's, and Chigit is God's. 


1 Cor. iii. 22, 23. 
To CLIMB, V. N. [preter and participle 
aſſive, climbed, ſometimes pronounced cſine 
Fax. Belg. ] to aſcend ; to aſcend by their ſpe- 
cific levity, &c, applied to vapours; to mount, 
or go upwards, 

CLYMBER, S. one who mounts, aſcends, 
or ſcales any high or ſteep place. A plant fo 
called, from its creeping up on other tupports, 

CLIME, S. the ſame as climate; gene- 
rally uſed in poetry, 

To CLINCH, V. A. to hold a thing in the 
hand with the fingers and thumb meeting over 
it; to ſhut the hand, ſo as the fingers and 
thumb may reach over each other; to bend 
the point of a nail, when driven through any 
thing; to confirm, eſtabliſh, or puſh home, 
applied to an argument, | 

CLINCH, S. a word which has a double 
meaning; a pun; a word made uſe of to con- 
clude ſeveral lines in the different parts of a 

oem, and to rhime to as many different 
words. In Navigation, that part of a cable 
which is faſtened to the ring of an anchor. 

CLI'NCHER, S. a cramp or hold-faſt, 
made of a piece of iron bent, or making an 
angle at the top, and uſed to faſten planks. 

To CLING, V. N. [preter, I clung, or 
ame clung ; part, clung] | Dan. ] to ſtick cloſe 
to, or hang upon, by twiſting round a thing. 

CLINIC, or CLINICAL, Adj. [Gr.] 
thoſe who keep their beds on account of the 
violence of any diſorder. At preſent uſed, 
when applied to perſons, for a quack. 

To CLINK, V. A. to ſtrike metals toge- 
ther ſo as to make them ſound, Neuterty, to 
make a noiſe, applied to the ſound made by 
two pieces of metal ſtruck together, 

CLINK, S. a noiſe made by the ſtriking of 
two pieces of metal, whether iron or ſteel, on 
each other. 

CLFO, one of the Nine Muſes, the pa- 
groncſis of hiſtory; ſhe is called the daugh- 

; 2 * 5 


a turf; the ground; any thing vile, bale A 


'CLO' 


ter of Jupiter and Memory, 
cd of an hiſtorian; — — the ou, 
hgnifies glory, fame, or renown, in 2 
ſenſe, and is generally repreſenteg by a 
maiden, crowned with laurel, holding — 
pet in her right hand, and a book in her 
1 Thucydides's name in it. 4 
o CLIP, V. A. [Sax.] to em 
folding the arms cl, . to — 
the arms; to hug. To cut with heers, ſum 
Hiper, Dan. or Mippen, Belg, Figentich 
to diminiſh, 9 — to coin. To cut h 
not to pronounce fully, applied to 

CLFPPER, 8. _ — n 
by cutting, filing, or otherwiſe diminiſhing u 
ſize and weight. 

CLIPPING, S. that which is cut of hm 
a thing. 

CLI'THERO, a town in Lancaſhire, wit 
a market on Saturdays, and four fain, 8 
July 21, for horned cattle, and woollen cloth 
March 24, on the 4th Saturd. after St. Micha 
Sept. 29, and December 7, for horned cut 
horſes, and woollen cloth. It is ſeated av 
Pendil-Hill, and is an ancient bort. 
town, ſending two members to parliameat 
The market is good for cattle, yarn, a 
proviſions It is 36 miles S. E. of Lancia, 
and 2131 N. N. W. of London, 

CLI'VER, S. | more properly written di- 
— in Botany, an herb, whoſe ſeeds lich 
to the cloaths of ſuch as touch it; and ua i 
medicine, 

CLOAK, [Lt] S. a looſe outer garment 
without ſleeves, worn cyer the reſt of a peu 
cloaths, either to defend them from colds 
rain. Figuratively, a pretext or pretenct, A 
order to conceal any deſign. Claal- ag, aj 
in which cloaths are carried; a po 
teau. 

To CLOAK, [st] V. A. to cover uit 
cloak. Figuratively, to conceal any delg 
by ſome ſpecious pretext or artifice, 

CLOCK, 8. [ orit, ] a kind of move 
or machine, going by a pendulum, ſervi 
to meaſure time, and ſhew the hour by fn 
ing on a bell, Huygens was the rk pan 
who brought the art of clock-makiag to 
perfection; and the firſt pendulum 5 
made in England, was in the year 1624 
Fromantel, a Dutchman. What's 8 64% 
phraſe importing what hour is it? To . 
check, implies, it is the ninth hour. Affe 
to ſtockings, clock ſigniſies the work vl 
which the ancles are adcrned. 4 

CLO'CK-WORK, : ; any res «| 
which go by means of ſprings, ert 
a a an in that reſpect reſemble 
movements of a clock. * 

CLOD, S. [Sax.] a ſmall mals wh 
earth ; a lump of earth or clay. Figure 


earthly; a dull, groſs, ſtupid perſon. 
To CLOD, V. N. to unite into 2 mak, 


- FL 0 0 
account of its moiſture or viſcidiiy. | 


' CLO 
de, uſed inſtead of ct. Actively, to pelt 


Ute 

— Agbbr, Adi. confiſting of little heaps, 
lods of earth. 

— fl ppArE, S. a ſtupid fellow; one who 


hend the meaning of ano- 


th, Le-nnot eafily appre eaning ot 

= — cled-pated, an uv ty imply- 
r - 1.1] of apprehenſion, or ſtupid. f : 
An 1a Nos, a town in Denbighſhire, 
inn whoſe fairs are kept Eafter-Tucſday, and 
nh Odober 24, for cattle. 


To CLOG, V. A. to load with ſomething 
hinder motion; to burthen; to em- 


e. 4 
oa = Neuterly, to be obſtructed by the 
gy ficking of ſomething to a thing, bees 
(LOG, S. any weight or thing which im- 
1 pedes or hinders the mctian of a thing; a re- 
kunt; an incumbrance, hindrance, obſtruc- 
wit tion, or impediment ; a compoſition of lea- 
5 ther, conſiſting of a foal and two ſtraps, worn 
cot by women over their ſhoes, to keep their feet 
cad glean, or warm. 
* CLO'GGINESS, S. the ſtate of being hin- 
0 dete trom motion 3 obſtruction, 
org (LO'GGY, Adj. tat which, by adhering 
* t any inſtrument, ſtops up the paſſages, Or 
hn atherwiſe hinders its motion, 
cate CLOI'STER, S. [Sax.] a habitation ſur- 
; pyded with walls, and dwelt in by monks 
by gr religious; 2 monaſtery for the religious of 
1 either ſex, In a more reſtrained ſenſe, the 
—_ principal part of a regular monaſtery, con- 
fins of a f unre built on each of its fides. 
Amen - | 
= in each ef its fonr ſides; a periſtyle or piazza, 
ol To CLOISTER, v. A. to ſhut up in a 
* monifery ; to confine in a religious houſe, 


pus houſe, Ila Architecture, built round, or 
lurinnded with 2 piazza, or periſtyle. 


195 CLOKE, S. Sce CL OAK. 

yes T» CLOOM, V. A. to cover or ſtop up 
wy wh dy, mortar, or any glutinous matter, 
a To CLOSE, [&] V. A. [Lat.] to ſhut 


i thing that is open; to conclude, finiſh, or 
ect; to confine 3 to join any thing broken. 
Io beal, applied to wounds; to join two parts 
lxetter, atter being ſeparated, To join with 
vp, To cloſe with, or in with, to come 
bin azreement with. 

CLOSE, S. any thing ſhut, Mey 


be: Ir outlet; a imall field ſurrounded with a 


CLO 

very cleſe metals,” Locke, Denſe; conciſe$ 
ſhort; without any redundance; or thick, 
applied to the mannet of expreſſion. © Your 
thoughts lie ſo c/zſe together,” Applied to 
ſituation, touching, or without any diſtance 
between the things mentioned. Applied to 
deſigns, ſecret, or without diſcovery; having 
the appearance of reſerve and ſectecy ; with- 
out wandering, © To keep our thoughts cloſe 
to their buſineſs.” Locke, Home; to the 
point; retired ; without going abroad. Hg 
keeps very cloſe.” Under great reſtraint, 
A cloſe priſoner,” Narrow, dark, cloudy 
miſty, and ſultry, applied to the ſky, or wea- 
ther, Uſed adverbially, either by itſelf, dr in 
compoſition. 5 

CLOSE-BODIED, Adi. that which comes 
tight round the body, oppoſed to that which 
hangs looſe. 

CLOSE-HANDED, Adj. covetous; illi- 
beral; void of generoſity. 

CLOSE-LEAGUED, Adj. ranged near 
one another; in a thick and impenetrable bo- 
dy; ſecretly leagued, ot privately confpiring 
againſt, 

CLO'SELY, Adv. applied to ſhutting any 
veſſel, &c. without vent or paſſage for the in- 
ternal or external air; very near; not deviate 
ing from, applied to the tranſlation of authors, 
& I have tranſlated cloſely,” 

CLO'SENESS, S. the ſtate of having ns 


CLOISTER AL, Adj. ſhut up in a mona- 
fry or nuanery ; ſolitary; retired; recluſe, as a repoſitory for curioſities, or family utenſils, 
CLOISTE AZ), Part, ſolitary; inhabiting * 
after ; confined in a monaſtery, or religi- | 


bode: or nils. Applied to time, the end of 
uy priculr period or portion. The end 
11 ſeatence ; a concluſion, 

CLOSE, Adj. uſed with the verbs, tie, hut, 
C fofer, ſhut fo as nothing can come out, ncr 
Wn ur make its entrance, (e A caſe box. 
A aſe room,” Without vent or inlet ; 


<= 


hen 1 * — 
d motion; ſtagnating; ſultry, or not 


6 6 


aaf breathed in, applied to the air, Having 


es ports, applied to metals. et That 


paſſage for the air; narrowneſs; want of air; 
denſeneſs; compactneſs; recluſeneſs ; ſoli- 


u Architecture, 2 court which has buildings ! tude reſerve ; ſecrecy; avarice; connection. 


CLO SER, +//zer]S. a finiſher or concluder, 
CLO'SET, [&4/;z:] S. n ſmall room for 
privacy and retirement; a ſhallow place fur- 
niſhed with ſhelves, and with a door, ſerving 


To CLO'SET, [ibzet] V. A. to ſhut up 
or conceal in a cloſet; to take into a cloſet 
for the ſake of privacy. 

CLOSH, S. a diſtemper in the ſeet of 
cattle, called likewiſe the founder. 

CLO'SURE, [ure] S. the act of ſhuts 
ting or ſtopping up any aperture or clift; 
confinement; concluſion ; end. 

CLOT, S. [ Belg. ] a maſs formed by thick- 
ening of any fluid body. 

To CLOT, V. N. [Belg.] to grow into 
ſmall maſſes, applied to any fluid ſubſtance, 
To gather into clods, applied to moiſt of clayey 
earth, 

CLOTH, S. [plural, cl»ths, ot clothes] in 
a general ſenſe, any thing woven, either trom 
animal or vegetable ſubſtances, for garments 5 
the linzn wherewith a table is covered at any 
meal; the canvaſs on which pictures are 
painted; the feveral coverings which are laid. 
on a bed. - 

To CLOTHE, v. N. „I clothed 1 
part, I have clothed, or cla to inveſt with 
garments; to cover of adorn with dreſs, 
Syxox. Clothes expreſs fimply that which 
covers the body, Dreſs has a more confined 

T3 0 M542. 
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meaning; beſides that of a bare covering, it 
includes in its idea a relation to form and fa- 
ſhion, as well to the ornaments as the neceſ- 
ſaries : thus we ſay, a Spaniſh dreſs; a rich 
dreſs. 

CLO'THIER, S. one who carries on the 
manufactory of woollen cloth. _ 

CLOTHING, S. dreſs; veſture; garments. 

CLOTH-SHE'ARER, S. one who ſhears 
the nap of woollen cloth, after it has been 
raiſed by the carders or teazers. . 

CLO'T-POLL, S. a word of contempt and 
reproach, implying a ſtupid perſon ; a block- 
head, or thick-ſkull, 

To CLO'TTER, V. N. See To CTLor. 

CLO'TTY, Adj. full of clots or lumps. 

CLOUD, S. a collection of condenſed va- 
pours ſuſpended in the atmoſphere. Clouds are 
the moſt confiderable of all the meteors, as 
furniſhing water and plenty to the earth; mi- 
tigating the exceſſive heats of the Torrid Zone, 

and ſcreening it from the beams of the ſun; 
collecting the rays of light by the numerous 
refractions they ſuffer in their paſſage through 
them, thereby prolonging the ſtay of light af- 
ter the ſun is deſcended below the horizon, 
and anticipating its coming ſome time before it 
has aſcended above it : without their medi- 
um, the heavens would be one uniform ſable 
ſubſtance, the rays of light would be ſcattered 
abroad imthe immenſe regions of ſpace with- 
out reaching our eyes, and the raviſhing proſ- 
pect of nature would become a large blot, 
They conſiſt of very ſmall drops of water, de- 
tached by. external or internal heat, and ele- 
vated by electricity, and the laws of hydroſta- 
tics, above the ſurface of the earth, till they 
arrive at à collection of vapours of the ſame 
ſpecific gravity of themielves; when meeting 
with cold, and by running into each other, 
they form maſſes, or collections heavier than 
that part of the atmoſphere which they ſwam 
in before, and ſo fall down in rain. Figura- 
tively, the veins, or duſky marks in agates, or 
ſtones; any thing which obſcures; a ſtate of 
darkneſs; a crowd, or great number, | 

To CLOUD, V. A. to darken; to make 
the countenance appear lowring ; to render a 
truth obſcure, or difficult to be underſtood ; 
variegated or diverfified with dark veins, . ap- 
plied to wood and ſtones, Neuterly, to grow 
sloudy, dark, or over-caſt, applied to the ſky 
er weather, 

CLO'UD-CAPT, Adj. covered, topped by, 
or touching the clouds. Ihe cloud-capt 
towers.” Shak, | 

CLO'UDILY, Adv. in a cloudy or dark 
manner, 

CLO'UDINESS, S. a ftate wherein clouds 


procure darkneſs and obſcurity; want of 


brightneſs or luſtre ; foulneſs, applied to pre- 


cious ſtones, 

CLO'UDLESS, Adj. without clouds; clear, 
applied to the weather, Witheut ſpots or 
tculnels, applied to jewels, 


n - 


CLU 


CLO'UDY, Adj. formed of clouds: 
obſcure, or over-caſt with clouds, Fi $- 
obſcure ; dark; imperſect; fulen; Worth! 

CLOVE, the preter of Pues 
CLOVE, 8. [Fr.] an aromatic fron, 
brought m_ = 1 growing a 
tree twenty feet high, whoſe 
thoſe of = — leaves rat 

CLO'VEN, participle from Cy x av 

CLO'VEN-FOOTED, or clO vf. 
,HOOFED, Adj. having the foot o hoy 
divided into two 

CLO'VER, or CLO'VER-GRASs, $, is 
Botany, a ſpecies of trefoil, To live in d 
is a phraſe for living luxuriouſly, becauſe 
ver is reckoned a delicious food for cattle. 

CLOUGH, S. [Sax.] the cleft of 2 hill: 
a chff, An allowance in weight, 

CLOUT, S. | Sax. ] a ſquare piece of club 
made double, ſerving, among other ule, y 
keep infants clean from their evacuation; 
a patch on a fhoe or garment, 

To CLOUT, V. A. to patch or mend in 
a coarſe and clumſy manner; to cover with 
a thick cloth; to join aukwardly or clunfly 
together, 

CLO'UTED, Part. patched or mended; 
joined in a clumſy manner, 

CLO'UTERLY, Adj. clowniſhly ; dun- 
ſily; or performed in an aukward manner, 

CLOWN, S. a ruſtic, or country fellow; 
one whoſe behaviour is rude, and manner az 
unpoliſhed, 

CLO'WNISH, Adj. in a manner agreeah 
to clowns ; rude, aukward, ill-bred, and cut 
like a clown. 

CLO'WNISHLY, Adv. in aclumſy, coarl, 
rude, and il|-bred manner. 

CLO'WNISHNESS, S. unpoliſted rate 
neſs ; ruſtic ſimplicity, or aukward de; 
broad neſs and coarſeneſs of expreſſion, SY xo. 
Unpeliteneſs is a want of good manners; it dee 
not pleaſe, Clowniſneſs is a mixture 0f il 
manners; it diſpleaſes, Clororiſoneſs proceet 
from an entire want of education; anfurs 
neſs from a bad one, 

To CLOY, V. A. [Fr.] to fill { mit 
food as to leave no appetite for any more; is 
ſurfeit almoſt to loathing. 

CLUB, S. [Brit.] a. hcavy and Rhone ſick 
uſed as an offenſive weapon, In Gaming, le 
name of one of the ſuits of cards, called i 
French trefle, from its reſembling the bei 
leaf, or that of clover-grals. The no 
proportion, or ſum every member is oblige 
pay at a drinking ſociety; an allembiy — 
ing at a public houſe to ſpend the a” . 
generally incorporated and regulated dy * 
eſtabliſhed among themſelves; COncurien® y 
joint expence or contribution. © 

To CLUB, V. N. to contribute one's ” 
portion to a public expence j to on ans 2 
in one common deſign; to cany 0 


common deſign which requires the atf:F-nc> 


of many, drr 


cOA 
cu ADE D, Adj. having a round or 


. 
5 . ead. : : 

l bsw, 8. the compelling the aſſent 
8 feen by external force or violence, » 
it, To CLUCK, V. N. Sax. } — — a 
1 Liſe like a hen when calling her — 5 

be CLUMP, 8. [REY a ſhapeleſs 
-.ce of wood, nearly 8s road as long. 
CLU'MSILY, — Adv. in an un- 
N. outh, aukward, gracele , and unpleaſing 
' er, : 
0 CLUMSINESS, [ Alimzineſs] S. want of 
'» neenuity, ſkill, dexterity, or readineſs in per- 
xr, &rming any thing; aukwardneſs. 
u CLUMSY, [Mimzy ] Adj. [Belg. ] aukward, 
lefs, unhandy, and without grace, in the per- 


formance of any thing; heavy, thick, and 
ine, with reſpect to weight and ſhape, 
CLUNG, the preter and part. of CL1NG, 
To CLUNG, V. N. [Sax.] to dry or waſte 
ke wood after it is cut. 

CLUNG, Part. waſted away, by a con- 
ſumption, or other diſorders 3 ſhrunk. ES: 

CLUNN, a village in Shropfhire, fix miles 
g. of Piſhops-Caſtle, with two fairs, on June 
% 2nd November 22, for ſheep, horned 
attle, and horſes, 

CLU'STER, S. [Sax.] a bunch, or ſeve- 
ul things of the ſame ſort growing cloſe to- 
ther, and on one common ſtalk, Figura- 
uch, 2 number of inſects crouding together; 
p body of, or ſeveral people collected together, 

To CLU'STER, V. N, to grow in bunches 
boſe together, and on one ſtalk, applied to ve- 
ables. To gaiher cloſe together -1n bodies, 
plicd to bees, To collect into bunches, 

CLU'SSTER-GRAPE, S. in Botany, the 
{mall black grape, generally the forwardeſt of 
an, 

CLUSTERY, Adj, growing cloſe together 
n one common ſtalk, | 

To CLUTCH, V, A. to hold in the hand 
vith the fingers and thumb cloſed together; 
* gripe, ot graſp; to ſhut the hand cloſe, ſo 
ks to ſeire and hold a thing faſt, 

CLUTCH, S. a gripe, graſp, or ſeizure 
vith the hand ſhut very faſt and cloſe. Figu- 
neh, in the plural, clutches, the paws or 
Alon of a bird or wild beaſt, Poſſeſſion, in- 
lung the idea of rapaciouſneſs. 

CLINTTER, S. [See CAT TER] a noiſe 
mie by a perſon's being in a hurry about 
dme trifling affair; a hurry or clamour; a 
bu word, 

CLYNOGFAWR, a village in Carnar- 
wiſhire, in North Wales, with two fairs, 
4 Avguſt 18, and September 23, for cattle, 

CLYSTER, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, a de- 
toet oa ot various ingredients injected into the 
Wits by mens of 2 ſyringe, or pipe and bladder. 

I» COACE'RVATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
p together, 
, SUACERVA'TION, S. che act of heap- 

er the ſtate of things heaped together. 


coach, Lb 8. [F r. a carriage of 


COM 


pleaſure and Rate, having both back and front 
ſeats, hung upon ftraps or ſprings, running on 
four wheels; and diſtinguiſhed from a chario? 
becauſe it has two ſeats fronting each other, 
and from a wis-a vis, becauſe more than one 
perſon can fit oppoſite to one another, This 
carriage was originally intended for the coun- 
try, and when firſt introduced into cities, there 
were but two even at Paris, one of which 
belonged to the queen, and the other to Diana, 
natural daughter of Henry II. The firſt cour- 
tier who ſet up this equipage was John de 
Laval de Bois Dauphin, who could not travel 
on horſeback on account of his enormous 
bulk, We find even in England, that as low 
as Q. Elizabeth's time, the nobility of both 
ſexes attended her in proceſſions on horſeback. 

To COACH, LA V. A. to carry or 
convey in a coach, 

COA'CTION, [Ca] S. the obliging 
to do, or to refrain from doing any action; 
force; compulſion. 

COA CTIVE, Adj. having the force of 
reſtraining from, or compelling ta any action; 
acting in concert with. 

COADJU"TANT, Part. [ Lat.] helping, 
ane or taking part with a perſon in any 
action; co-operating. 

COAD JU TOR, S. [Lat.] one engaged in 
aſſiſting another; an aſſiſtant, aſſociate, or part- 
ner in any undertaking, In the Canon Law, 
one appointed and empowered to perform the 
duties of another 

COADJU'VANCY, S. [Lat.] help; con- 
currence in any proceſs or operation; a con- 
tributing to eflect any particular deſign, 

COADUNLTION, S. [Lat.] the uaiting 
of ſeveral things or particles ſo as to form one 
common mals. : 

To COAGME'NT, V. A. 2 to join, 
glue, or heap together ſo as to form one maſs, 

COAGMENTA'TION, S. [Lat.] a join- 
ing, uniting, gluing, or otherwiſe heaping ſe- 
veral particles or ſubſtances together, ſo as to 
form one common maſs, The joining ſeveral 
ſyllables or words together, ſo as to form one 
word or ſentence, applied to ſtile or gram- 
mar, 

COA'GULABLE, Adj. [Lat.] that which 
may thicken, grow denſe, or concrete, 

To COA'GULATE, V. A, [Lat.] tg make 
a thing curdle, or turn into clots, applied to 
the turning of milk into curds by means of 
rennet, Neuterly, to curdle; to form con- 
cretions; to congeal. 5 

COAGULATION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
turning into curds. Coneretion; congelation-; 
or growing thick and tangible, applied to flu- 
ids; the ſtate of a thing congealed, curdled, 
or condenſed ; the ſubſtance or body formed 
by congelation r concretion. 

COA'GULA'TIVE, [Lat.} Adj. that 
which has the power of cauſing coagulations, 
concretions, curdling, or depriving a+ body of 
its fluidity, 


COAGU. 


COA 


'COAGULA'TOR, 8. that which cauſes 
eondenſations or concretions. 
- COAL, [47] S. [Sax.] a ſolid, dry, opake, 
inflammable ſubſtance, found in large ftrata, 
ſplitting generally in an horizontal direction, 


- of a black, gloſly hue, ſoft and friable, not 


fuſible, but eafily inflammable, and leaving, 


| when burnt, a great quantity of aſhes, Uſed 


ſometimes for charcoal, 

COAL-BLACK, Adj. of the colour of 
coal ; the deepeſt black, | 

To COALE'SCE, CL,] V. N. to unite 

ether. 

COALE'SCENCE, ¶ taal. ſence] S. [Lat.] 
che act of coaleſcing or uniting of ſeveral par- 
ticles, whereby they adhere together, and form 
one body, or common maſs, — 

COALTTION, 8. [Lat.] the uniting or 
joining of different particles, ſo as to compoſe 
one common maſs, 

COAL-WORK, [kil-work] S. a coal- 
mine, or place where coals are dug. 

CO ALLV, [AH,] Adj. abounding in coal. 

COAPTA'TION, S. the fitting, or artful 
diſpoſition or arrangement of the parts of a 
thing, or of the words of a ſentence, 

. COARSE, [k5rſe] Adj. mixed with droſs, 
not refined, applied tv metals. Rough, and 
conſiſting of large threads, applied to cloth or 
filk manufactures. Rude, uncivil, indelicate, 
ill-bred, applied to behaviour or manners, 
Unpoliſhed, and not elegant, applied to lan- 
guage, Mean, vile, rough, and of no value. 

CO'ARSELY, Adv. in a rude, rough, in- 
elegant manner; free from any graces, or ap- 
peurance of politeneſs. 

- CO'ARSENESS, S. want of purity; 
abounding in droſs; want of elegance or 
delicacy ; clowniſkneſs, rudeneſs, or ruſticity; 
a compoſition of mean and cheap materials. 

COAST, [%] S. [Fr. Lat.] a ſhore or 
land, which lies near, and is waſhed by, the ſea, 
Uſed by Sir Iſaac Newton, in the ſenſe of 
the original French and Latin, for a fide, or 
part. The ccaſt is clear, a phraſe implying 
that any danger is over, and that there are no 


_ obſtacles in a perſon's way. 


To COAST, V. N. in Navigation, to fail 
near a coaſt, or keep within ſight of land, 

CO'ASTER, S. one who makes a voyage 
from port to port on the ſame coaſt, keeping 
at the ſame time within fight of the ſhore ; 
one who ſails near the ſhore, 

COAT, [kx] S. [Fr.] the ontward gar- 
ment of a man, made with plaits at the ſides; 
the lower part of a woman's dreſs tied round 
the waiſt, and covering the legs, Figura- 
tively, any covering or tegument, The hairs 
or fur of a beaft, In Heraldry, the eſcutcheon, 
field, or habit, on which a perſon's arms are 

urtrayed. 

To COAT, V. A. to cover or ſpread over. 

To COAX, V. A. to endeavour to perſuade 
a perſon by flattery, or inſinuating addreſs ; a 


how word, | [ing to a ſhip. - * 


| Cock a-boop, or cock on the hoop, 2 phraſe itt 
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COBALT, S. am | 0 . 
pregnated with wh Plentifull in 

o CO'BBLE, v. A. 

any thing in a clumſy me) wen 
plied to ſhoes, To do or make any thing 
a coarſe, unhandy, or aukward manner 1 

.CO'BBLER, S. a mender of old ſize 
Figuratively, a very bad workman ; one us 
cannot perform any thing with e 

COEBFRONS, S. irons with a Knab it the 
upper end, uſed in fire places where woot l 
burned, 
in a ſwannary, 

CO'BWEB, S. [Belg.] the web or net « 
a ſpider, Figuratively, any ſnare or try, 
Sometimes uſed for a reftraint which may ie 
eaſily broken through, 
— COCCIFEROUS, [ kokſiferms] Adj. Or] 
in Botany, a term applied to all plants having 
berries. | 

COCHINE'AL, S. Span. ] an inſect found 
upon the opuntia, originally of à white « 
pellucid colour, but turning red by means i 
the food it eats, and when dried, affording 
beautiful purple colour, made uſe of by q 

CO'CHLEARY, [kskleary] Adj, [Lat 
made in the form of a ſcrew, 

CO'CHLEATED, [| kikleated] Adj, [Lat 
twiſted in form of a ſcrew, - Turbinated, x 
plied to ſhells, 

COCK, S. [Sax,] the male of the ſpeci 
of domeſtic fowls, famous for its court 
pride, and gallantry ; the male of any birds 
fowls. Weather-cock, an inſtrument turn 
round a pivot, uſed to ſhew the point fr 
which the wind blows ; an inſtrument turm 
with a ſcrew, ma e of bell-metal, and uſed 
drawing liquors from caſks ; the notch of 
arrow); that part of the lock of a gun wi 
holds the flint ; the particular form in whic 
the brims of a hat are placed; the file 
gnomon of a dial; the needle of a ball 


plying triumphant exultation, or elation | 
ſome ſucceſs. ; 

To COCK, v. A. to ere}, or ſet ur 
To mould the ſhape of a hat; to wert 
hat with an air of petulance and ſmartae* 
to fix the cock of a gun ready for diſchary 
to lay hay in ſmall heaps. Neuterly, tb! 
hold up the head, or look big on account 
any little ſucceſs, Wh 

COCKA'DE, S. a ribband tied in 2 bo 
or formed in the ſhape of a roſe, worn 4 
man's hat, 

CO'CKATRICE, 8. [Sax.] Ke 
ſuppoſed to be formed from 2 cock's þ 
Figuratively, a perſon of an infidiobs, vc 
ous, and treacherous diſpoſition. 


'CO'CK-BOAT, S. a ſmall boat vs 


COD 


WING, 8. the time at 
C0 CK-CRO Figuratively, the morning, 


hs k crow. . 
cock RR, V. A. (Fr.] to indulge 


__— to fondle, or treat with too much 


fo ER, 8. one who keeps cocks for 


chung. K 
CO'CKEREL, S. a young cock. 
COCKERMOUTH, a town of Cumber- 
ad, with a market on Mondays, and twWo 
urs the firſt Monday in May, for horned 
itle, and on October 10, for horſes and 
Urned cattle, The fituation is low, between 
mer Derwent and Cocker, over which 
re re two ſtone bridges, It is between 
#0 hills, on one of which ſtands a handſome 
durch, and on the other a ſtately caſtle, It 
i borough-town, and ſends two members 
p parliament, It is well inhabited, has a 
6d trade in coarſe broad cloths, and has ſe- 
al handſome buildings. The market is 
he beſt for corn in the county, except Pen- 
th, It is 46 miles S. E. by S. of Kendal, 
{400 N. N. W. of London, 

(O'CKET, S. a ſeal belonging to the 
itom-houſe ; an inſtrument drawn on parch- 
ent, ſgned, ſealed and delivered to mer- 
hants, as a certificate that they have paid 
be cuſtoms for their goods. f 
COCK-HILL, a place in Somerſetſhire, 
here there is a fair on December 28, for all 
nts of cattle, 

CO'CK-HORSE, Adv. triumphant ; ex- 
ting; a kind of low word, 

COCKLL, S. [Fr.] a ſmall ſhell fiſh, 
ToCUCKLE, V. A, to contract any fluff 
x wrinkles by wet or rain, 

CO CLD, Part. ſhelled; wrinkled by wet, 
W CROFT, S. a room over a garret, ſo 
led from its ſmallneſs, 

WETANEY, S. a perſon born in Lon- 
b; a word of contempt, Figuratively, any 
ante, luxurious, ignorant, or inexpe- 


þ 


» 


COE 


or cod. 

CODE, S. [Lat.] a book ; a book of civil 
laws, appropriated by way of eminence to 
the collection made by Juſtinian, 

CO'DICIL, S. Lat. a writing made by 
way of ſupplement to a will, in order to fu 
ply ſomething omitted, or alter and explain 
ſomething contained in the teſtament, - 

CODTLLE, S. [Fr.] in Gaming, a term 
at ombre, implying that the game is won 
againſt the player; this is termed bafted in 
quadrille, 

To CO'DLE, V, A. [Lat.] to parboil; to 
foſten by the heat of water. 

CO'DLING, S. an early kind of apple, 


fo called from its being generally boiled for 


red pn dwelling in a city. 

Oel, S. a place wherein cocks ge- 
muy heht, In a ſhip, a place on the lower 
& of man of war, in which are divi- 
u ſor tie purſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. 
00 CK's HEAD, S. in Botany, a plant 
n IKewiſe ſainfain, and eſteemed one of 
dal forts ot fodder for cattle, 

WCOKSURE, Adj. confident ; certain. 
00 aN, S. [ Sax. ] an officer on 
© Mn ot war, who has the command of 


S 
& at, 


C04, [4s] S. See Cnocotart- 


WCTILE, Adj, [Lat.] made by bakin 
WCTION, Len] J. [Lat a boil. 
* Surgery, a digeſtion of matter, 

=, or CO'DFISH, S. a fea fiſh, caught 
4 * ot Newfoundland, and many 


WD, 8. [Sau.] 
bach ſeed 


| 


| 


in Botany, any caſe, or 


are lodged, 


check, or reſtraint, A reſtraining 
violation of any law, by means of puniſhment, 


eating. 

COE FFI CAC, S. [Lat.] the united 
power of ſeveral things acting together to pro- 
duce an effect. . 

COEFFTCIENCY, S. [Lat.] the actiag 
together, or joint power of ſeveral things to 
produce an effect. 

COEFFICIENT, S. [Lat.] that which 
acts jointly with another. rients, in Al- 
gebra, numbers or uneven quantities preſixed 
to letters, in which they are ſuppoſed to be 
multiplied. In Fluxions, applied to any ge- 
nerating term, it is the quantity ariſing from 
the divifion of that term by the generated 

uantity. 

COE'NOBITES, [ Senobires] in Church 
hiſtory, a ſort of monks in the primitive 
church, ſo called from living in common, in 
which they differed from the Anchorites, 
who retired from ſociety, The cœnobitie 
life took its riſe from the times of the 
apoſtles, and was the ſtate and condition of 
the firſt Chriſtians, according to St. Luke's 
account of them. 5 . 

CUE'QUAL, Adj. being in the ſame ſtate, 
condition, and circumſtances as another. 

COEQUALITY, S. the ſtate of two per- 
ſons or things which are equal to each other, 

To COERCE, v. A. [ Lat.] to reſtrain 
by force, or puniſhments, from the commit- 
ting any crime, or performing any action. 

COE RCIBLE, Adj. that which may or 


— * 


ought to be reſtrained. 


COERCION, [ ke&rfbhon] S. 


COERCIVE, Adj. that which has the 


power of reſtraining z that which has the au- 


thority of reſtraining by means of puniſhment. 


COESSE'NTIAL,{ koe/in/bia{} Adj. [Lat.] 


partaking of the ſame eſſence. 


the quality of partaking of the ſame e 


COESSENTIA'LITY, [trefenfoiiing] 8. 
ence, 
COETE'RNAL, Adj. [Lat.] exiſting 


eternally with another; equally eternal with 


another. 


| <qually eternal with another, 


COETE'RNALLY, Adv, in a manner 
COETE R- 


quet, a Greek ſervant, to make coffee for 


COF 


- COETE'RNITY, S. Lat. having an eter- 
nity of exiſtence together with, or equal to 
the eternity of another. 

COE'VAL, Adj. I Lat.] born or produced 
at the ſame time; of the age with an- 


COE'VOUS, Adj. [Lat.] of the ſame 
; living at the ſame time. 
To COEXT'ST, V. N. [Lat.] to exiſt, 
or be at the ſame time, or in the ſame place. 
COEXFSTENCE, S. the having exiſt- 


ence at the ſame time or place with ano- them paſs current. To cop 


ther. | 

COEXT'STENT, Adj, having exiſtence 
at the ſame time with another, | 
To COEXTEND, V. A. to extend to the 


ſame ſpace, period, or duration with ano-| 


other, followed by with, before the object 
with which the co-extenſion is formed, 
COEXTE'NSION, S. the act or ſtate of 
extending to the ſame ſpace or duration with 
another. | | 
COFFEE, S. [Arab.] the berry of a tree, 
formerly peculiar to the kingdom of Yaman 
in Arabia, but-now propagated in moſt of our 
colonies, in Jamaica eſpecially, where it is 
little inferior to the beſt Turky, It grows 
en a tree forty feet high, which in Arabia is 
always covered with flowers and fruit, Its 
leaves. reſemble the common laurel, The 
liquor or decoction made from the berry 
roaſted, was introduced into England firſt by 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 
the year 1652, bringing with him one Paſ- 


him ; who was the firſt perſon that ever ſet 
up a coffee-houſe, 

CO'FFEE-HOUSE, S. a place where cof- 
fee is ſold, perſons generally meet, if near 
Change, tranſact buſineſs, and the news-pa- 
pers are taken in for the accommodation of 
cuſtomers. 

CO'FFEE-MAN, S. one who keeps a cof- 
fee-houſe. 

CO'FFER, S, [Sax.] a cheſt for keeping 
money. Figuratively, treaſure, In Fortifi- 
cation, a hollow lodgment acroſs a dry moat, 
the upper part of which is raiſed with pieces 
of timber above the moat's level, is covered 
with hurdles laden with earth, and ſerves as| 
a parapet with embrazures, It is generally 
uſed by the beſieged to repulſe the enemy, 
when they endeavour to paſs the ditch, 

To CO'FFER, V. A. to put into cheſts 
or coffers, followed by up. 

CO'FFERER of the king's houſhold, S. a 
principal officer at court, in the counting 
houſe, or elſewhere, next to the comptroller. 
who inſpects over the behaviour and conduct 
of the other officers of the houſhold, and pays 
them their reſpective ſalaries, 

CO F FIN, S. [Fr.] the receptacle wherein 
a dead body is placed for its interment, In 
Paftry, a mould of paſte for a pye. A paper 


| piece of paper with the 
dicularly, uſed by the —y Perpens 


To CO'FFIN, v. * 
in a-coffin, - ; Ae to place o * 
To COS, V. A. to perſu 
gain a perſon over by 323 A 
ing addreſs, To falſify, or corrupt a uat 
ſcript, by inſerting fome word ul fes, 
to obtrude falſhoods, or endeavour 5 
cure it ſo as to direct it in! try hy 
in its 
to . to wheedle. = Nona 
G, S. the tooth of a Wheel "14 
mn — another wheel. 7 
To COG, V. A. to fix Cops in a Wheel 
CO'GENCY, [Lat,] tht ſoon 40 a 
pelling; the power of extorting aſſent, or a 
dience, ' 
CO'GENT, Part. [Lat.] able to my 
to action; powerful; reſiftleſs, 
CO'GENTLY, Adv. in a forcible my 
ner. Extorting conviction and affent, 3 
plied to arguments. | 
CO'GGER, S. a flatterer; a wheedler, 
CO'GGESHALL, a town in Eſſex, with 
market on Saturdays, and a fair on Whit 
Tueſday, for horſes and toys, which lf 
three days, It is ſeated on the riyer Black 
water, or Pant, over which there 1s a bride 
It has one large church, and three meeting 
houſes, The town conſiſts of about 50 
mean houſes, which form ſeveral nam 
ſtreets badly paved, and there is here a man 
factory of bays, It is 44 miles E. N.. 
London.. 
CO OTTABLE, Adj. [Lat.] that whic 
may be thought on, or may be the ſubje 
thought, | 
COGITA'TION, 8. (Tat. the beholdu 
any idea in the mind; the act of thinkin 
Figuratively, thought, purpoſe, intention, 
deſign ; meditation. 
CO'GITATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] having d 
power of thought ; given to thought, ſtudy, 
reflection. 
CO'GLE-STONE, S. Ital.] 2 i 
pebble; a little ſtone. 1 
COGNA'TION, 8. [Lat.] in Cini 
the relation between both males and fend 
deſcending from the ſame ſtock; relation; 
artaking of the ſame nature. 
COGNISE'E, [toniſce] 8. in Law 
perſon to whom a fine 1n lands or tenements 
acknowledged, : 
CO'GNISOR, [nie] S, in Law, 6 
that paſſes or acknowledges a fine in land 
tenements to another. : 
COGNITIVE, Adj, that which at 
wer of knowing or apprehending. | 
CO'GNIZ ABLE, [by ſome pron. , 
Adj, [Fr.] proper for the conſideraton 
ſpection of a perſon ſubject to judic 


gaſe, in form of a gone or pyramid; à round 


raination and notice. co 


ce 0 H 


coc ANCE, [by ſome pron, Einizance] | 


** „, an acknowledgement of a 
un 4 [Fr] 2 of ſomething done; the 
* bearing of a matter judicially; particular 


©: %on of a magiſtrate or an object which 
ele falls under his inſpection 
« notice 3 3 badge by PREY any perſon may 
Lnown or diſtinguiſhed. 
coc NXOMINA'TION, S. a ſurname 5 the 
we of a family, or name 26 from ny ac- | 
nt ar quality. : 
 OGNO'SCENCE, 8. knowledge. 
COGNO'SCIBLE, Adj, [Lat] that-may, 
known; poſſible to be known; being the 
welt of knowledge. 


þ t 15 COHA'BIT, v. N. [Lat.] todwell in theſ ter the diſtillation, and the difti ing it again. 
al.) place with another; to live together as,  CO'HORT, S. [Lat.] a troop of ſoldiers, 
| +2 try in the Roman armies, c ing about 500. 


COHA'BITANT, S. one who dwells in 
» lame place with another. 
COHABITA'TION, S. the act of dwell- 
y with another in the ſame place; the living 
ther as man and wife. | | 
COHER, S. [Lat.] a man who enjoys. 
inheritance together with another. 
GOHETRESS, S. a female who enjoys an 
eritance with another. N N 
To COHE RE, V. N. ¶ Lat.] co ſtick to- 
ther; to hold faſt to one another as parts of 
| lame body. To be Well connected; to 
tad on what has preceded, and connect 
I what flows, applied to literary compo- 
bons, To ſuit, fit, or be fitted to; to agree. 
(ORE'RENCE, or COHE'RENCY, S. 
in Phyſics, that ſtate of bodies in which 
ir parts are joined together ſo as to reſiſt 
ulfon, or ſeparation ;z relation; depend- 
y; conſiftency, ſo as one part of à diſ- 
fe does not contradict another, 
COHE'RENT, Part, [ Lat.] ſticking to- 
ger ſv as ta teſiſt a ſeparation; ſuitable, 
el to one another; confiſtent, ar not con- 
kiidtory, wad” . — . 
COHESION, S. the action whereby 
atoms or primary corpuſcles of bodies are 


' 


ſoldiers or warriors. 


fuſion, 


kind; compenſation, 
neral medium of commerce, and as every na- 
tion has coins peculiar to itſelf, we appre- 


e011 - - 


| connedted together ſo as to form particles, and. 


the particles are kept together ſo as to form ſen- 
Gible maſſes. Figuratively, cobgſon ſigniſies the 
ſtate of union or inſeparability both of the par- 
ticles of matter and other things; connection. 
COHE'SIVE, Adj. that has the power of 
ſticking faſt, ſo as to refit ſeparation. 
COHE'SIVENESS, S. the quality of unit- 
ing ſo as to reſiſt any attempt to ſeparate 
e to the particles of matter. 
To CO'HOBATE, v. A. to pour any diſ- 


tilled liquor upon its reſiduum, or remain- 
ing matter, and diſtil it again. 


OHOBATION, S. the returning 


— 2 
liquor diſtilled upon that which remains af- 


foot. In Poetry, uſed for any company of 


a lady's 
CCIFED, Adj. wearing a coif. 
COTFEURE, S. [Fr.] head-dreſs. -. 


COIF, S. [Fr.] a head-drefs ; 


cap; a ſetjeant at law's cap. 


1 .. To COIL, V. A. [Fr.] to reduce into a 
— compaſs, Te coil @ rope, is to wind it 
in a Hing. 3 


8 

COIL, S. Ong a tymult, noiſe, con- 
ar 

a rope wound into a ring, 


COIN, S. [r.] a corner; any thing 


Randing with a corner outwards ; a brick cut 
diagonally, 2 guoin or quine, 
col, 8. 


money, or metal ſtamped 
with a lawful impreſſion ; payment of any 
As money is the ge- 


hend it will be of no ſmall uſe to the reader 


to inform him of the value of thoſe coins that 
have been, or now are, current in ſeveral 


countries where trade is carried on, And as 


the Jewiſh coins are very proper to be known, 
for the right underſtanding of the Scripture, 
we ſhall begin with them. 


455 N | : 
JEWISH COINS reduced to Eng liſb * 4 
| berah — — — O 0 159; 
wh 10 Bekah —ſ 0 A 145 
* 1 2 | Shekel | — ©. 2 37s 
6 1000 100 50 Manch, minahebraica 5 14 o 
bt 0999 6000 3000 | 60 Talent 342 3 9 
; Wins aureus, or Sextula, ters "| nk” 5 o 12 oft 
or! 1 — co} I. 116 6 
end, worth = = = = = $475 0 0: 
jo dT x; = 


occaſioned by ſome quarrel; , 


- 


England, the current ſpecies of gold coin | 
half-guinea, quarter-guinea, | 
and roſe- noble; the 
of which are now ſeldom met with, 
rr 
chiefly during the reigns of Charles II. and | lift 


ſame accompts to be 
the whole ifland. "In Inland, the cr 
the ſame as in England, except that the 


is the louis d'or, with its divi wy 
half and quarter, and os Trey. 
quadruple louix d. 


ikewiſe penny, two y, three 
vieres e, The 


u. and proportions of the FRENCH COINS, 


| Denier, n of a farthing ſterling. 
| a 7 Double | 

if . of. | Lint Luk 
= — — — W 4 —4 
| 2] 6 4 | Sol Paris, isequalnearlyt®. © 0 9 
i — — — — . e 4 | 
1 oe: : 120 80 20 | Livre d'accompt © 9 to! 

1 = / — a ; 1 . 
| 120 360 249 | 60 3E uU — 2 
1 — 1 a a . — fl , 14:98 
| The old louis d'or is valued at —o— — „563 
: 'The new louis d'or at — f — 10 
| In Spain, the gold coin is the piſtole ; above | filver coins are the cruzada, pataca or piece 
| which is the double piſtole, and piece of four | eight, and the vintem,- of Which they k 
piſtoles, and under it the half piſtole; to which | two forts, the one ſilver, and the other hl 


muſt be added, the caſtilians of gold. The 
filver money are the piaſtre, or piece of eight 
rials, and its diminutions ; as alſo, the fimple 
rial, with its diminutions. The copper coins 
are the ochavos, or octavos, which are of two 
kinds, the one equal to four marvedis, and 
ordinarily called quarta; the other double 
this, and called double quarta; and laſtly, the 
marvedis, In Spain they have new money and 
old; the old, current at Sevil, Cadiz, Andalu- 
ſia, &c. is worth 25 per cent. more than the 
new, current at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, 
&c. This difference is owing to their king, 


The ree is of copper, which ſerves then i 


accompts, as the marvedis does the Spaniard 
Res, ree, or rea, equal to thiee-fifthy of 2 

thing ſterling, aire. * hd 

Vintem, 20 res, 

Cruzada, 26 vintems. 
Mi-moeda, or half piſtole 
Moeda d'oro, or piſtole 
Doppio moeda, or double piſtole 2 14 
Ducat of fine gold b 15 
Beſides the above, they have pieces of golde 
the value of 31. 128. 11. 168. and other; 
diviſions, 


lu 4 
— e 
I 7 


Charles II. who, to prevent the exportation 6f 
money, raiſed it 25 per cent. however, ſeveral 
provinces retained the ancient ſtate, 


— — 
HE EE Ss ” _ 
EE EAS LYSKCCMRERES T 


DUTCH COINS, 


Thoſe of filver are crowns or dollars, du 
toons, florins and ſchellings, each of wii 


- 
—— as. COTS Cs an = 


. 


mw. 


1 Value and proportion of the SP ANISH COINS, | has its diminution, The {ilver is bilka; U 
| uarta, four marvedis duyt and penny, of * PE 
| | Octavo, or double quarta, 8 marvedis JI. s, d. Ducat of Holland — - | 094 


. Realof Old Plata, equal to — 0 © 64 
1 i Piece of eight, or piaſtre— 0 4 6 
[1 Piſtole o 16 94 
In Portuꝑal, the gold coins are themilleray, 
or St, Stephen, and the moeda d'oro, or moi- 
dore, which is properly their piſtole ; above 
this are doppio mædas, or mage 1 piſtoles, and 
quadruple ſpecies equal to five piſtoles, The 


Ducatoon 0559 

Patagon, or rixdollar 04 

The three-guilder piece, or fixty | 0 524 
ſti vers ä | 

The guilder, florin, cr twenty flivers 0 ! 

The lion dollar — on 

The ſchelling goes for 22 and 

1 1 ffrer. 

ertke is the courth part FLEMISH 


— 


cor 


* FLEMISH COINS. 
boy imperials, rides or philips, pg, 
eee thoſe of fler are phi- 
i bas, rixdollars, patagon%,, ſchellings, and gul- 
| ens; and thoſe of copper, patards. 4 
2 Groat, eight | mow 
v. rer — — 0 0 J making 
ue * — — © © 
b Fchelling Lab eas — 0 2 - 

/ | patagon aw OQ'-& 6 

The German, Dutch, and French coins are 


tunent here. The German and Italian coins 
ire ſo numerous and various, every prince and 
tate having a coinage of their own, that it 
would be a difficult, as well as uſcleſs to 
teduce them to any ſtandard, many of them 
being current only in the place where they are 
tained ; and as the knowledge of them can be 
{ no ſervice to the teader, unleſs he happens 
b travel into thoſe countries, we ſhall pals 
dn t | 
T DANISH COINS. 


s. d, 
The four-mark piece — 2 823 
Marc lbs — — 2&2 
$cheſdal, or two marks — 3 © 
Rir-marh, ene — © 11 
ere 1 — — © 9 


mw 


SWEDISH COINS, 


— 


N 3. : 
' A gold ducat is equal to — 9 343 
An eight-mark piece of ſilver— 5 2 
, A four-mark piece — — 27 
1 0 A chriftine — — 1 
4 A carolins — 1 5 


The Swediſh money, properly ſo called, is 
plates, about the thickneſs of three Engliſh 


growns, and weighing five pounds and a half, 
kampcd at the four corners with the Swediſh 


& piece of eight, 


jt MUSCOVITE COINS, 

ws 3. 
4 The copec of gold, worth ww 1 6.1. 
4 dere of llyer, or denaing—ʒ— © 1 
y Poluk — — 


— 46 


0 by 
—— o O 
* 2 valued at 
e i | 
5 eroonitz of gold, eee 9 6 


lt were eaſy to . oth 
. give an account of many other 
Wits, ſuch as the Poliſh, Turkiſh, Perſian, 


Theſe of copper are the rouftique, alleuvre, cock. 


_ kind of copper, cut in little ſquare pieces, or d 


ms, and curtent in Sweden for a rixdollar, | 879M 


cor. 


theſe would take up more room than we have 
to ſpare, we muſt refer the reader to ſuch 
as treat particularly of this ſubjeR. 
3 —— V. — or ſtamp me · 

money; to or for thing, 
uſed in an ill ſenſe. * 


year 1553. The Engliſh coinage, by adding 
the letters on the edges, contributed —— 
to its perfection. Figuratively, this word is 
uſed for coin or money; the charges or ex- 


pence of coining.  Forgery, or invention, uſed 
in a bad ſenſe. a 

To COl Nc DE, v. N. ¶ Lat. ] to fall upon, 
or meet in the ſame point; to be conſiftent 
with z to concur. be. Hh 

COFNCIDENCE, S. the ſtate of ſeveral 
bodies or lines falling upon the ſame point z 
concurrence ; conſiſtency, or uniting to effect 
the ſame end, or eftablidh the ſame point, 

COFNCIDENT, Adj. [Lat.] falling upon 
the fame point, applied to bodies, or lines. 
Concurring z conſiſting; agreeing; mutually 
tending to the ſupport of any particular point, 

COINDICA'TION, 8. [Lat.} the con- 
currence of many ſymptoms, beſpeaking ur 
betokening the ſame cauſe, 

COINER, S. one that makes money. 
Figuratively, a maker of counterfeit money 3 
"To COJON, v. N. [Lat.] to join with 

To CO » V. N. i 
another ok ſame office, 

COISTRIL, S8. a coward, or run-away 


COIT, s. [Belg.] 2 thing thrown at 8 


mark. See Quotr. 

COT'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of propa- 
gating the ſpecies z the act by which two bodies 
come togetner, 

COKE, S. ] fewel made by burning 
pit- coal under ound, and quenching the 
vinders ; as in ing charcoal, It is fre- 


* — 


vently uſed in drying malt. 
CO'LANDER, [pron. cillender] S. [Lat. 
a ſieve, either of hair, twigs, or metal, throu 
which any mixture is ſtrained, and leaves 
er parts behind it. 
COLA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of filter- 
ing, ſtraining, or ſeparating any fluid from its 
dregs or impurities, 4 
- CO'LATURE, s. [Lat.] the aR of ſepa- 
rating the dregs of any fluid by ftraining it 
through a ſieve, or filtrating it through paper g 
the matter ſtrained or filtrated, | 
" COLBERTINE, S. a kind of fine lacs 
worn by women. 5,00 + 
CO'LCHESTER, a town of Eſſex, with 4 
market on Saturdays, and four fairs, on Eaſter- 
Tueſday, for wholeſale taylors; on June 24 for 
horſes ; on July 23 for cattle and horſes ; and, 
on October 20 for cheeſe, butter, and toys. 


151 a, Kt, but as a particular deſcription of 


It is a place of great antiquity, and pleaſantly 
Gg2 | and 


— 4 — method known till tbe 
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feeding catile. 


COL 
and commodiouſly ſeated on the S. kde of che 
river Colne, which is navigable within a mile 
of the town, on the declivity of a bill. It 
was ſurrounded with a wall which had fix 
gates, and three poſterns, beſides nine watch- 
towers; but theſe are now in a great meaſure 
demoliſhed. It had 16 pariſh-churches, but 


now only $ are uſed; theſe are not very large, 
and moſt of them were damaged in Cromwell's 


time. There are here alſo five meeting- 


houſes. ' The town conſiſts of about 3000 
dwelling-houſes, moſt of them old built, with 


ſome few brick ones; the ſtreets are not 


very broad, though they are tolerably paved. 
The number of inhabitants amounts to about 


ooo. The tewn ſuffered greatly in the civil 
Wars. There is a large manufactory of bays, 


for Spain and Portugal, and the town is fa- 


mous for oyſters and eringo-roots, and imports 
wine, brandy, coals, deals, c. It was lately 
corporation, but has loſt its charter for ſome 
miſdemeanour; however, is ſtill ſends two 
members to parliament, Towards the E. are 
the ruins of an old caſtle, with a fence wund 
it, about two acres in circumference. It is 
51 miles E. N. E. of London. 

CoOLCOTHAR, S. in Chemiſtry, the 


dry ſubſtance remaining after diſtillation, but 
generally applied to the caput mortuum of 


yitriol, ; 
COED, Adj. [ Sax. ] without warmth, or 


. warming ;. having a fentation of cold, or ſhiver- 


ing,becauſe the particles of air are leſs in motion 
than thoſe of our Body, or being mixed with 
nitrous particles, diminiſh the motion of thoſe 


of the body; that which is not volatile, or 


caſily put in motion by heat. Figuratively, 


unaffected; not eaſily excited to action; in- 


different; not able to move the paſſions; re- 
ſerved, or void of the warmth of friendſhip 
and affection; chaſte, temperate, not eaſily 
provoked to anger; not meeting with a warm 
or afteionate rcteptiort; deliberate ;z calm. 
COLD, S. fomething void of heat or mo- 
tion, and which contains in it no particles of 
fire; that which produces the ſenſation of 
cold; a diſeaſe cauſed by ſtopping perſpiration, 
and other effects of cold weather, G 
CO'LDLY, Adv. without warmth or heat; 
with great indifference or unconcern. 
CO'LDNESS, S. oppoſite to heat; that 
quality which cauſes a ſenſation of cold, and 
deprives a perſon of his natural warmth and 
heat; want of kindneſs, love, eſteem, or 


affection; eoyneſs, chaſtity, or freedom from 


any immodeft deſires. 
COLE, S.-{Sax,] a general name for all 


Sorts of cabba 


CO'LEFORD, a ton of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs; 
on June 20 for wool, and Nov. 24 for cattle 


and eheeſe. It is 122 miles W. N. W. of London. 


CO'LESEED, S. in Botany, the rape, from 
whence rape · ſeed- oil is drawn, eultivared for 


COL 
CO'LESHILL, A town in Wa ba 
with a market” on Wedneſdays, and the. 
fairs ; on Shrove-Monday for horſes, os fy 
6 for horſes and cattle, and on Oftober 
all forts of cattle, It is ſeated on the fi, 
a hill, by the river Colne, ovet which therel 
Cn CS is 102 miles N. W. of Lond! 
N LI T, S. in | 
the cabbage, 455 8 
CO'LIC, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, a 
pain in the lower venter, and ſo called boca 
it was formerly: thought to be ſeated in 
colon. A bilious colic proceeds from bil 
ſharp, and ſtimulating hurours, A flatul 
colic is a pain in the bowels, owing to 6 
feces contained in the inteſtines, A ww; 
colic ia from convalfive ſpaſms, or cant 
tions of the guts, whereby their capacitic,; 
ſtraitened. An hyſfteric colic ariſes from il 
orders peculiar to women, and from a conſ 
of parts, The fone calic proceeds, by conle 
of parts, from the irritation of the fone 
gravel in the bladder or kidneys, 
CO'LIC, Adj. affecting the bowelz, 
To COLLA'PSE, V. N. {\Lat.] ts f 
together; to cloſe together ſo as one fide fi 
touch another. Uſed moſtly by medical writes 
COLLA'PSEON, $. the ftate of wel 
cloſing of themfelves ; the act of alofing 
gether, 
COLLAR, S. [Lat.] an ornament of net 
worn by knights of- } military ord 
hanging over the ſhonlders on the mu | 
and generally confiſting of a gold chain, « 
melled with cyphers and other devices, 1 
having the badge of the order ſuſpended att 
bottom, That of the order of the Garter cu 
fiſts of SS, with roſes enamelled red, witty 
a garter cnamelled blue, and a George tt 
bottom. Collar is likewiſe that part oft 
harneſs which is round a horſe's neck, 
part of the dreſs which ſurrounds the ned 
To ſlip the collar. is a phraſe for getting in 
eſcaping, or extricating one's ſelf from 4 
difficult angagement, A collar of brown 
a quantity of brawn rolled and bound uy 
a roundiſh parcel. 
| To COLLAR, V. A. to ſeize by the cg 
lar, Joined with braton, to roll it up 
bind it tight with a ſtring, in order to mu 
it retain a round form, : 
CO'LLAR-BONE, S. the clavicle, ct 
the bones which are on each fide of the 
To COLLA'TE, V. A. og td compa 
one thing with another of the ſame 
Applied to books, to compare and erm 
them; in order to find whether any thing 
deficient, cdtrupted,- or interpolated. ol 
with 7, to plate in an”ecclefiaſtical benen 
COLLA'TERAL, Adj. Las] fe bb 
running parallel; mutual, ot ſuch 20 * 
near relations, applied to affection. In 
eraphy, ſituated by the fide of andthe: ; 
direct, oblique, Concurrent, applied ic Pn 


: ten or ling 
n Coſmography, intermed:atey or N — 


9 0 
tren the 5 pol the ſame ſtock, but not 
- lng liner aſcendants and deſcendants; 

| tz, nephews, couſins, 
w, is that which paſſes 
Collateral aſſurance is 
above the deed itſelf for 


the performance 
wy deed 
thoſe granted by 

not being a ſuſſicient ſecurity, 
COLLA'TERALLY, Adv, fide by ſide, 
applied to poſition or ſituation. In an indi- 
elt miner, without delign, apphed to argu- 
ment, Not in the ſame hne of deſcendants, 
though from the ſame Rock, applied to genea- 


011A Tiox, S. [Lat.] the act of be- 
towing or conferring, apphed to gifts or fa- 
the comparing one 
* kind wth 4 wa In Canon Law, 
the beftowing of a benefice by a Biſhop, who 
has right of patronage. An elegant public en- 
tertzinment or feaſt. 2&1 of 
COLLA'TOR, S. one who examines copies 
« manuſcripts, by comparing them with ſome 
ather writing, In Law, one who preſents to 
mn eccleſiaſtical living or benefice, generally 
applied ta the preſentation of a biſhop. 
COLLEAGUE, ( kifleeg] S. Lat.] a part- 
wer or aſſociate in the ſame office. 
To COLLEA'GUE, | kolleeg] V. A. to 
mite or join with, x 
To COLLE'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to gather 
weether 3 to bring ſeveral things together, or 
into the fame place; to add into.a ſum; to 
infer, draw, ox deduce from arguments. Fol- 
bed by the reciprocal pronouns himſelf, &c. 
to recover from a ſurprize ; to reaſſemble one's 
ſcattered ideas. _ 
COLLECT, S. [Lat.] a ſhort comprehen- 
lire prayer, uſed in the church ſervice, 
COLLECTA'NEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ga- 
thered together, collected. Collect anca are 
notes or remarks gathered or compiled from 
ranous books. 
COLLE'CTIBLE, Adj. that which may 
be gathered, or deduced from any premiſes, 


pkering ſeveral pieces together; an aſſem- 
blaze of things in the ſame place. 
CULLECTI TIOUS, [ kellckrifpieus] Adj. 
[Lat,] gathered up, Wants authority. 
COLLE'CTIVE, Adj. [Lat.] gathered 
borether, confiſting of ſeveral members or 
paits, forming a whole, or one common maſs. 
la uy a colleFive idea is that which unites 
Kieral things of the ſame kind. In Gram- 
mr, a collective noun is a noun which ex- 
preles a multitude, or ſeveral of the ſame 
bt, though uſed in the ſingular number; as 
aq; an army; a flect, Employed in 


(icing conſequences 3 argumentative, 
COLLECTIVELY. Ag 


nts. In Ceneatogy, ap- general 


copy or thing of 


COLLECTION, S. [Lat.] the act of 


a VELY, Adv. in a body, taken 
Maker, cppoſed to ſingly or ſeparately. In 


C01. 


eneral z or generally; in one maſy or Heap. 
COLLE 'C TOR, S. [Lat.] one who: ga- 
thers ſcattered things togethex. 02 
COLLEGE, S. Lat. Ja community, or ſociety 
of men ſet apart for learning or religion. The 
word college bears a different ſenſe in different 
countries, In Germany, there is the college 
af electors, who aſſemble in the diet of Ræ- 
tiſbon. At Rome, there is the college of cat 
dinals, a body compoſed of three diſtinct or- 
ders of them. The univerſities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, have their ſeveral col- 
leges, in which learning is taught. Among 
the Jews were ſeveral colleges, conſiſting gene- 
rally of-the tribe of Levi. Samuel is ſaid wo 
have founded the college of the prophets. 
Among the GreeRs, the lyceum and 
were celebrated colleges. Colleges have been 
generally in the hands of thoſe devoted to 
religion, Thus che Magi in Perſia; the 
Gymnoſophiſts in the Indies; the Druids in 
Gaul and Britain, had che care of inſtructing 
youth in the ſciences. After the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity there were almoſt 2s 
many colleges as monaſteries, particularly in 
he reign of Charlemagne, who enjoined the 
monks to inſtruct youth in muſic, grammar, 
and arithmetic, In London, there is the 
College of Civilians, commonly called Doctors 
Commons, founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of 
the arches, fos the profeſſors of the civil law 
reſiding in London. Alſo, the Collage of Phy- 
/icians, a corporation of phyſicians in London, 
whoſe number, by the charter, is not to ex- 
— eighty. Sion College, or College of the 
London clergy, who were incorporated in 1631, 
at the requeſt of Dr. White, under the name 
of the prefident and fellows of Sion College; 
it is likewiſe an hoſpital for ten poor men, 
the firſt within the gates of the houſe, the 
other without. Gre College, or College of 
Philoſophy, founded by Sir William Greſham, 
who built the Royal Exchange, is now pulled 
down, and the Exciſe Office built on its fite. 
The ſubjects of the lectures (now read in a 
room over the Royal Exchange) are divinity, 
aſtronomy, muſic, and geometry, rhetoric, 
civil law, and phyſic; each lecturer has 
col. a year, and had a lodging in the college. 
Collage of Heralds, commonly called the Herald: 
Office, a corporation founded by king Richard 
III. who granted them ſeveral privileges, as 
to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, offices, &c. 
6s Are Law, ſee Inns of Court. 
COLLE'GIAL, Adj. relating to a college, 
poſſeſſed by a college. EA 
COLLE'GIAN, S. an inhabitant or meta- 
ber of a college. —_ 
COLLE'GIATE, Adj. conſiſting of col- 
leges; inſtituted or regulated after the manger 
of a college. Collegiare church is that which 
is endowed for a ſociety or body corporate, 
conſiſting of a dean and ſecular prieſts, with- 
out a biſhop; of this kind are Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, Windſor. Ke. 21 
COL» 


| 


or 


[ 


bred at iverſity. 
| SCOLLET, & klar — any thing 


| -heat, or daſh two things together, or againſt 


two bodies together, 


Y 
| 
1 
| 

| 


COL 
- COLLEGIATE, S. a member of a college, 


that was worn about the neck. Figuratively, 


the neck. Among Jewellers, that part of a| 


ting in which the one is ſet. 
+ To COLLIDE, V. A. [Lat.] to ftrike, 


each other. 

CO'LLIER, S. one who digs for coals in a 
mine; one who ſells or deals in coals; a 
veſſel made uſe of to convey evals by water. 


CO'LLIFLOWER. See CA UuTITTOWIM. 


 COLLIGA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the binding 
thims eloſe, or together. 
. -COLLINGBURN-DUKE, a village in 
'Wiltthire, about 10 miles S. of Marlborough, 
with a fair on December 11 for horſes, cows, 
and ſheep. 

* COLLYQUAMENT, S. the ſubſtance any 


[thing is reduced to by diſſolution, or fuſion, | i 


z. e. by being diffolved, or melted. . 
| CO'LLIQUANT, Part. [Lat.] that which 
has the power of diſſolving, melting, or 


waſting. | 
To CO'LLIQUATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
melt, diſſolve, or turn a ſolid into a fluid by 
heat, &c. 
COLLIQUA'TION, S. the melting of any 
ing by heat. In Medicine, a diſorder 
wherein the blood and other animal fluids flow 
the ſecretory glands. Colliguation is 
ied to the blood, when it loſes its bal- 
mic texture; and to the ſolids, when they 
waſte away. | 
COLLIQUATIVE, Adj. melting or diſ- 
ſolvent. ' A colliguative fever is that which 
is attended with a diarrhea, or profuſe ſweats, 
from too lax a contexture of the fluids, 
COLLIQUEFA'CTION, S. [Lat.] the 
reducing di t metals to one maſs, by 
melting them on a fire. ; 
COLLI'SION, S. [Lat.] the act of ſtriking 


COLLOCA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
placing; diſpoſition; the ſtate of being placed. 

To COLLO'GUE, Leg! V. A. to 
wheedle, flatter, impoſe upon, or ſeduce by 
fair words. A low word. 

CO'LLOP, 8. a thin lice of meat, or 
Keak; a piece or ſlice of any animal. 

CO'LLOQUY, S. (lat. a conference, or 
converſation; a diſcourſe in writing, wherein 
two of more perſons are repreſented as ſpeak- 

or talking together on any topic, 

CO'LLOW, S. [ſuppoſed by Johnſon ra- 
ther to be colly, from coal] the black grime of 
burnt coals or wood. 
*  COLLUCTA'TION, s. [Lat.] the mutual 
ſtruggle or commotion of the particles of any 
fluid between themſelves ; oppoſition ; fer- 
mentation, Figuratively, conteſt; ſpite z mu- 
tual oppoſition. 


To COLLUDE, v. N. [Lat to join in a[country of afl Germany ; and it aboun® 
g on a perſon, | — 


fraud; to conſpire in impo 


to cheat a third perſona, in hy 
OLLU'SIVELY, Adv. concerted 

trived in a fraudulent manner, or with, 
dulent kgs. - 5p , 

COLLU'SORY carrying ox 

by ſecret concert. * Adj. On att 
Y*RIUM, 8. J in 1 
an external for e. 5 
| CO'LNBROOK, a town of Buckingas 
ſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, any 
fairs, on April 5 and May 3, for horſs, 8 
tle, and ſheep. It is ſeated on the tiver ci 
which ſeparates this county from Middle 
is a pu thoroughfare on the weſterniny 
and has ſeveral good inns, It is 17 
OLNE, a town of Lancaſhire, wid 
market on Wedneſdays, and two fain, 
May 12 and October 10, for horaed cat 
ſheep, and woollen cloth, It is ſeated 
a ſmall hill, near the eaſtern tonfines of t 
county, It is 2154 miles N. N. W. of Luis 

COLOGNE, [ Koln] an ancient, 
rich, and celebrated town of Germany, u 
an archbiſhop's ſee, and an univeriity, 
has 12 pariſhes, 37 monaſteries, and 
churches and chapels, with a vaſt aw 
of monks and nuns. It is a place of nog 
ſtrength, and the inhabitants are but fey 
ſo large a place. It is a free imperal ay 
and tho the elector has a palace den, 
has not the liberty of ſtaying in it form 
days together, nor is he admitted to d 
at all with a numerous attendance, 
inhabitants are generally Roman Cathobck 
but there are ſome Proteſtants, who 
obliged to perform their devotions at M 
heim, in the duchy of Borg, near three 
from the city, It is 17 miles E. of Juli 
and $5 W. by N. of Mentz, Lon 6. 
E. lat, 50. 50 N. 

COLO'GNE, [ Koln] electorme of, on 
the moſt conſiderable countries of Cem 
is bounded on the N. by the duchy of C 
and Guelderland, ry: * E. the duch 
Berg, on the S. by t 
Treves, and on the W. by the duch 
Juliers. It is divided into the dioceſe u 
the domain, The dioceſe is divided unto 
upper and the lower; the doniain conf 
hends the duchy of Weſtphalia, and the te 
tory of Recklincuſen. The elector 1s 
chancellor of the empire for Italy, and hat 
right to confecrate the empefot ſt 
with that of Mentz. This * 
thought to be the moſt fertile and f 


corn, wine, paſtures, and all the 


ence: but at preſen 


a colonel, 
To CO'LONISE, 


m ſome other place; to plant with 


from the mother country, to 
| coming from ſome other place. 
ance prepared of turpentine 


by fire. 


„ 


LY'SSE, or COLO'SSUS, 8. 
= & enormous fize; that of 


wald paſe, with full ſails, 


being found proſtrate on the 


U— — — — — 


cOL 
lie. The revenues . loaded goo camels the braſs of it. | 
Ee amount to 130, Oocl. . co 1 : 


re the ſenſe yy a but is 
ſome ſupernumerary ſentenee, 
— 4 an — conjunction, 
bu, nevertbeleſs, &c, In Anatomy, the 
ul and wideſt of all the inteſtines. 
COLONEL, Cine] S. [Fr. an officer in 
army who has the in chief of a ly © 
went. Colonel Lieutenant is one who con- To CO LOUR, [kiler] 
ands a regiment of the guards, whereof the mark, or dye with ſome hue or tint, 
u or other great perſonage, is colonel. |tively, to palliate, or excuſe; to aſſigu ſome 
.xcexent-colonel is the ſecond officer of a|plauſible or ſpecious reaſon for an underta- 


ment, at the head of the captains, who king; to bluſh. 
— in the abſence of the colonel. CO'LOURABLE, [killerable) Adj. ſpe- 
COLONELSHIP, [Aulnelſhip] S. the office|ciovs, plauſible, i 


F46/onize] V. A. to plant ſibly; ſpeciouſly, 
inhabitants; to ſettle with people brought CO'LOURED, [idllered] Part, fireakedz 


COLONNADE, S. [Ital.] a periftyle of CO'LOURING, [#//ering}] S. that branch 
lr form; or a ſeries of pillars placed of painting which teaches the proper diſtri- 
acircle, and inſulated wichinſide. Figu- bution of lights and ſhades, and laying the 
ly, any ſeries or range of pillars, uty, | 
COLONY, S. [Lat.] a body of CO'LOURIST, {4il/erift} S. a painter ex- 


ſets ſome other place. Figuratively, the manner in which he diſpoſes his lights and 
evuntry ſettled by a body of people born in | ſhades, 


WLOPHONY, [kd/ofony] S. [from Cole-|any colour; White; tranſparent. 
ici, whence it is imported] a reſinous COLT, S. [Sax] a young horſe that has 
n, 


er, and afterwards dried; or from a {low|raw, ignorant perſon; a proper object far 
ration of a fourth or fifth part of its | ſharping and wagg g 9 


hare 
WLORATE, Adj. [Lat.] coloured ; | ſuperfluous tooth in the mouth of a young 
=; marked or ſtained with any colour, |horſe, Figuratively, an inclination to youth 
WLORA'TION, S. [Lat.] the art or ſul pleaſures, wantonneſs, or gaiety. 

ace al colouring or painting; the ſtate off CO'LTER, S. [Sax.] the ſharp iron of a 
kg coloured, Figuratively, colour or hue. | plough, which breaks — — ground perpen- 
WLORIFIC, Adj. [Lat.] that which has dicularly to the plough- | 


i made by Chares, was fo high 
>; its height was 126 feet; few 
fathom its thumb; jt was — 


u nbquake after ſtanding 1360 yeart ;| violet, or changeable 
Mem, naen they became matters ef tetnime entertainagante, 


COL : 


[i 


* 
it 


0 
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CO'LOURABLY, Ci] Adv. plau- 


colonies, {diverſified with different hues, 


colours with propriety and bea 


cultivate |cellent in the tints be gives his pieces, and 


 CO'LOURLESS, [killerlefs] Adj. without 


boiled in never been or broke, Figuratively, a” 


ery. 
COLT's-TOOTH, 8. an imperfe& and 


colouring} CO'LTISH, Adj. reſemblingacolt; wanton, 

CO'LTISHALL, 3 

[Lat,] a; ſhire, whaſe fair is on Whit· Monday for petty 
at 0 

that 

between 


= CO'LUMBINY, 8. 


the heroine, or chief female 


* 
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RO'LYMN, ICA S. CLar.] in Archi- 
gecture, à round pillar made to ſupport or 
Aden a building. In War, a deep file or row 
. oops or di viſion of an army, marching at 
the {ame tame towards the "ſame place, with 


4 is underſtood a ſupporter of ome roof ; opi⁸un . | 


y.the word calumm a paxucular kind of pillar, 
that; which is rounds ghus every co/umn is 4 
Pillar, tho every pillar is not a colymn,. . ©» » \ 
.CQLU'MNAKR, .,or COLUMN RIAN, 
Adj... formed-in th&dhipe.df iedtumng. 
* ——— — 
+ market on Saturdays und two fairs; 

op day 15 and 28, for cattle; * It 
ĩs ſeatei on the river-Culm, over which there 
is a byidge,; and i a ns 
It 4 W. by 8. London, '5 | 


and Aſtronomy, two great circles ima- 


: 


SP K 
ined to interſect oach other at right angles, when we recollect that the four and 


in the poles of the world; one of which paſſes 
through the equinoQtial- points, Aries und 
Libra; the other through the ſolftitial points, 
Cancer and Capricorn; the latter determining 
the ſolftices, and the former the equinoxes. 

_CO'LYFORD,.. a. town: in Devonſhire, 
whoſe fair is kept March 1, for cattle. 

- CO'LY. T'ON, a tomn in Devonſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held May 4, and November 30, for 
cattle ; the market is on Tburſdaß. 

COM, 1 in Phyſick, a kind of 

5 or fleepy diſeaſe, wherein a perſon 
has a violent lity to lleep., 

' COMATO'SE, Adj. lethargic fleepy; or 
affected with a coma. 

. COMB, [kim] S..[Sax.]. an inſtrument 
made of horn, tortoiſe-ſhell, or box, ſawed, 
through which the hair is paſſed in ordet᷑ to 
cleanſe or adjuſt it; likewiſe an inſtrument 

of iron or ſteel wires fixed upright on 


nals between them to-prevent«confuſion. two per 
In Printing, half a page, hen the lines ter- or Avogele; ' he 
E dcn ee, bein n a2) © COMBATANT; s f J. rig 
left-hand margin. : HY NON. ky the ward { Figuratively, a 2 Ne 


ſperſons for ſome peculiar purpoſe, Few, 


| poſed, We wonder at the-multiplicy d 


COM 


{the perſons engage hand to hang; At 
to ficht. Figuratively;”fo engage,” -, 1 
CO'MBAT, 8. [Fr.) 2 codteſt; 1 
with another ; ſometimts reſirtinei th a 4 
9 to an engagement 
: To q b f 
e eee 


CO'MBER, T 8. Su.] cn 

paſſeth waot through * 
[eerie Diane | con; and pep 
| © COMBINATION, S, an tinion of pic 


tively, union of qualities or bodies; nns 
Union ot aſſociation, vppliced t item. þ 
Matliematics, the variation or deen wis 
in which ay number of things may be i 


wurd: that are made out of the leiten of the 
7 in all the different laggt f 


5" but our aſtoniſhment mutt i 


letters of the alphabet may be combing 
15391, 724,288,887,2 52,999,429 164556 
200 different ways, 4 
To COAABINE, V. A; to join top 
| Figuratively, to link together in unity, A 
tion, or concord. Neuterly, to join tg 
applied to things, Figuratively, to uit i 
one body. Te unite in friendſhip, ali 
ſons, 5 .. * | * 
 CO'MBLESS, [ Adj. wati 
comb, without a — 550 A. 
| COMBU'ST, Fart. burbt. 1 Afro 
applied to a planet, when eight one-halfk 
didant from the unn. 
| COMBU'STIBLE, Adi. mat whith 
be burnt, or that which eafily catches fr, 
COMBU STIBLENESS, S. the qualty 
catching fire eaſ tl 
| - COMBU'STION, las- e 8 [ 
the burning of ſeveral things together; un 
gration; conſumption by fire. Figura 


a, piece of wood, through which flax, woo), | 
or hemp is paſſed, to prepare it for ſpinning. 
The top or creſt of a cock, ſo called from its 
reſembling the teeth of a comb. The recep- | 
tacles or hollow places in a bee-hive, wherein 
the honey is ſtored. 
To COMB, [kim] V. A. [Sax.] to clean 
or ſmooth the hair by paſſing a comb through 
it; to make wool or flax fit for ſpinning, by 
paſſing it through, a comb. 15 ä 
COMB-MARTIN, a town in Devonſhirp, 
with a ſmall market on Saturdays. It is 
ſeated on the Severn Sea, Where it has an 
inlet which runs through the towns It is 
but a ſmall place, 5 miles E. of Ilfracomb, 


confu ſꝛon, noĩſe, hurry, commotion, prod 
by reſtleſs minds, cither in moral or pls 


affairs, 
To.COME, V. N. ſpteter I cams, « 
comes patticiple come] | Sax.] to move frm 
diſtant. to a nearer. ſituation, either to a tl 
or perſon; to approach, draw near d 
advance towards. To proceed; 9 4 
To become. To become - preſent, and 8 
longer abſent. To happen 3 to fall ont. 


' come about, to come to paſs ; to fall ou. I 
| change ; to come. round. To — 
0 (097 


follow. To come in, to enter. 
to yield; to hold out no longer. | To 


and 181 W. by S. ef London. 


"COMB ST. NICHOLAS, a village in 
Somerſetſhire, with one fair, on December 16, gredient; to make part of 4 
for bullocks, horſes, and ſheep. Je come into, to join with, to bring help. 
to Gght,| comply with; to agree to. T6 mane . 


geacrally applied to a Eyel-0r_a-Hghty where. regeataan act. To,reyols, 12 __ | 


To COMBAT, V. N. [Fr.] 


- 
* „ 


at a port cr place of rendezvous. Todect 
modiſh, or brought into nie. Ten 


% 


"8 of 
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COM 


ame ont, to be mage publick. To 
Covered. To come out with, to give a 
to; to let fly. To come abraad, to be 
lickly known or publiſhed. To come to, 
'rrive at or attain. To follow as a con- 
3 ; to happen. To come again, to come 
ſecond time; to return. To come at, to 
cb. Tocome by, to obtain, gain, or acquire. 
came in for, to be early enough to obtain 
re of any thing, alluding to the cuſtom 
hunting, where thoſe dogs that are flow 
e in for no ſhare of the game, To come 
, to approach; to reſemble. To come off, 
eſcape 3 to quit or fall from, or leave. 
une on, to thrive, or grow ; to advance to 
"bat. To come to, to agree or conſent; to 
mint to, applied to arithmetic, To come to 
lf, &c, to recover from a fright, or a 
"To come up with, to overtake. To come 
, to invade, attack, or ſeize unexpectedly. 
OME, Interjection, implying an exhorta- 
\to attention, diſpatch, and courage, when 


4 fingly; but when repeated, it implies a 


nt, permiſſion, ſuppoſition, or a tranſition 
the topic which preceded, to avoid giv- 
p offence, 

OME, Adv. means when it ſhall come. 
ane, in futurity; not preſent, 
OME'DIAN, S. [F 7 one who acts on 
ſage, In a reſtrained ſenſe, applied only 
one who appears in a comedy; but in a 
re looſe ſenſe, any actor. , 
CO MED V, S. [from two Gr, words ſig- 
ing a village and a poem, becauſe it was 
irt only a poem exhibited in villages] a 
matic piece, repreſenting ſome diverting 
ulation, being an exact picture of common 
expoling the faults of private perſons, in 
ſr to render them ridiculous and univerſally 
ded, Obſcenity and too great an affec- 
jon of repartce ſhould be avoided by the 
ers in this branch of poetry, as one is op- 
te to the very end of theatrical repreſenta- 
v and the other is inconſiſtent with the 
J eſſence of comedy, which is to be an 
@ repreſentation of nature, 
COMELINESS, S. grace; handſomeneſs, 
Mes with an appearance of dignity, 
WMELY, Adj. handſome, gracefi 1, ap- 
K to that appearance which excites reve- 
ke rather than love, Applied to things, 
* which is ſuitable to a perſon's age or 
won, conſiſtent with virtue, or agrecablc 
tte rules of right reaſon, | 
WMELY, Adv. in a graceful, becoming, 
l plaing manner, . 
CMER,S, Sax. ] that which ſoon grows, 
files above ground, applied to plants. A 
; a perſon who enters or ſettles in 
Te give up one's ſelf to the firſt comer. 


MN! examination, 


COM 


having one of its foci in the center of the ſun, 
It is diſtinguiſhed not only by its orbit, but 
likewiſe by its appearance, from the planets, 

as being bearded, tailed, and haired; bearded. 
when eaſtward of the ſun, and its light 

marches beforez tailed when weſtward of 
the ſun, and the train follows it; and haired 

when diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, 

having the earth between it, and all its tail 

hid, excepting a few ſcattered rays, The 

orbits of comets \approaching near to a right 

line, in ſome parts thereof they go ſo near 

the ſun, that, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's 

computation, their heat is 2000 times as great 

as that of red-hot iron, Ta this let it be 

added, from the fame great author, that theſe 
bodies are ſo far from being ſuch tremendous 
objects as they are eſteemed to be by the vul- 

gar, and falſely pretended to be by atheiſts, 

that their atmoſpheres being dilated, rarefied, 
and diffuſed through the celeſtial regions, may 

be attracted down to the planets, become 
mingled with their atmoſpheres, and by that 

means ſupply the deficiencies which would 

otherwiſe, by continual exhauſting, affect this 

and other planets ; ſo that their revolutions, 

inſtead of being looked on as the harbingers 

of terror and calamity, ſhould rather be 

eſteemed a friendly and benevolent viſit, 

wherein they beſtow ſuch preſents to every 

olanet they paſs by as are requiſite to prevent 

its decay, and ſupply its inhabitants with ſuch 

things as are neceſſary to their exiſtence, 

COMETA'RIUM, S. [Lat.] a mathema- 
tical machine, repreſenting the method of 
comet's revolution, 

CO'METARY, or COME'TIC, Adj. that 
which belongs or relates to a comet, 

CO'MFIT, S. [Fr.] a dry ſweet-meat 
any vegetable preſerved by boiling it in ſugar, 
and drying it afterwards. 

To COMFORT, V. A. — Lat.] to 
ſtrengthen, excite, invigorate, enliven, or make 
i perſon undertake a thing boldly by perſua- 
ſions; to make a perſon grow chearful that 
is in ſorrow, by advice and arguments, 

COMFORT, 8. ſupport, aſſiſtance, or 
countenance z conſo lation, or ſupport under 
calamity and danger. 

CO'MFORTABLE, Adj. receiving relief 
or ſupport in diſtreſs ; affording conſolation ; 
naving the power of leſſening diſtreſs, | 

CO'MFORTABLY, Adv. in achearful man- 
ner; in a manner free from dejection or deſpair, 

COMFORT ER, S. one that diminiſhes or 
leſſens the degree of a perſon's ſorrow under 
misfortunes; one who ſtrengthens and ſupports 
the mind in miſery or danger. In Scripture, 


lo embrace any doctrine implicitly, and}| an inftruftor or adviſer, 


applied as a title to the Holy Ghoſt, wherein 
t ſignifies not only a cemforter, but likewiſe 


CO'MFORTLESS, Adj. without comfort, 


"UMET, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, ar | without any thing to lighten the burden, of 
bed, like the planets, moving illay the ſenſation of misfortunes, applied 
"Per erbit, which is very ecceaui, b. th to perſons and things. 
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a perſon or place; approach; preſence, or 
duct of a perſon's eſtate, penſion, ſalary, or 


tion, propenſity or affection; fond; forward; 


| ſeveral nouns adjective, or ſubſtanti ves, in the 


COM 
CO'MIC, 6r CO'MICAL, Adj, [Fr.] 


relating to, or fit for comedy ; ridiculous, or 
cauſing mirth, either from an unuſual aſſem- 
blage of ideas ſeeming inconſiſtent, or antic 
geſtures, and polite raillery. b 
CO MICALLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to raiſe mirth, either by an aſſociation or 
aſſemblage of ideas ſeemingly inconſiſtent; by 
polite or good-natured raillery, or by ſome 
odd and antic geſture z after the manner of a 
comedy, 
CO'MICALNESS, S. that quality by which 
a thing appears odd or ridiculous, and raiſes 
mirth- in the mind, 
COMING, S. the act of moving towards 


atrival; the preſence of a thing, which was 
abſent ſome time before. Coming-in, the pro- 


buſineſs. 
COMING, Part, applied to the inclina- 


eaſily complying. Applied to time, ſome- 
thing not preſent ; ſomething ſuture, 
COMTTIAL, [ kemiſbal] Adj. [Lat.] re- 
lating or belonging to an aſſembly, applied 
pecuharly to that of the Romans. 
CO'MMA, S. [Gr.] in Grammar, a pauſe, 
or ſtop, marked thus (,) uſed to diſtinguith 
ſuch members of a diſcourſe from each other 
wherein there is a verb, and nominative caſe, 


ſame ſentence, not joined by a conjunction, 
and where the ſenſe is not completg. In 
Muſic, the ſmalleſt of all the ſenfible inter- 
vals of tone, ſeldom uſcd but in theory, to 
ſhew the juſtneſs of the concords, and is about 
the ninth part of a tone, or interval, whereby 
a perfect ſemitone, or tone, ſurpaſſes an im- 
perfect one. In Natural Hiſtory, a very beau- 
tiful moth, ſo called from its having a white 
mark on one of its wings, in the form of this 
point. | 

To COMMA'ND, V. A. [Fr.] to order, 
including the idea of authority; to keep in 
ſubjection; to oblige a perſon to perform any 
thing, Figuratively, to arrogate or claim by 
mere force; to overlook ; to be ſituated above 
any place, ſo as to be able to look into, or 
annoy it, 

COMMAND, S. authority or power, 
Figuratively, the exerciſe of anthority, or en- 
forcing obedience, In a Military ſenſe, the 

ower of overlooking, and taking or annoy- 
ing any place, , 

COMMANDER, S. he that has the direc- 
tion of, or authority over, others. In a Mi- 
litary ſenſe, a leader, chief, or officer, A 

ving beetle, or rammer. In Surgery, an 
anſtrument, called likewiſe a gloſſocomium, 
uſed in moſt tough, ſtrong hodies, where a 
luxation has been of long continuance, 
COMMANDER, S. the exerciſe of a 
command, or the office of a commander. In 


COM 


belonging to a military order 
on antient knights, — had 1 Conſe 
„ to the order. 
MANDMENT, 8. fp, 
order to do or abſtain frum 1 Ar. 10 
it orders any thing to be done, it is hind 
poſitive command; but when it fordia & 
doing a thing, it is then termed 2 5 
command, The precepts of the abe 
ſo called by way of eminence, and dom 
ing, in a conciſe manner, the Whole cf 6p 
duty to God and man, | 
COMMATERIA'LITY, S. of the f 
matter or ſubſtance with another; mins 
blance to ſomething. in its matter or ld. 
ſtance, | 
COMME MORABLE, Adj. [Le] & 
ſerving to be mentioned with honour a 
reverence ; worthy to be celebrated 2nd ley 
in remembrance. 
COMMEMORA'TION, S. the ig 
ſomething in order to preſerve the reney 
brance of any perſon or thing, 
COMME'MORATIVE, Adj. tendig 
preſerve the remembrance of any peri x 
thing. 
To COMME'NCE, V. N. ¶ Fr.] to lt 
to take its beginning; to aſſume a new d 
racter which it never did before, apylix 
perſons and things. 
To COMME'ND, V. A. [Lat.] tmp 
ſent a perſon as poſſeſſed cf thoſe virtue 
demand notice, approbation and eſteem; we 
praiſe z to deliver or entruſt with confideng 
and full aſſurance of protection. To del 
be mentioned in a kind and reſpectful num 
COMME'NDABLE, Adj. worthy of mak 
COMME'NDABLY, Adv, in 2 mat 
worthy of commendation, | 
COMME”NDAM, S. [low Lat, | in C 
a vacant benefice which is given to : 
te ſupply till ſome other perſon is pte 
or named to it, 
COMME'NDATARY, S. one who ia 
a living in commendam. 
COMMENDA'TION, S. a fran 
repreſentation of a perſon's good guns | 
praiſe ; recommendation; a meſſage of i 
neſs. | 
COMME'NDATORY, Adj, that vb 
commands or engages notice, eſteem, 
approbation, from a favourable diſplay dg 
qualities; containing praiſe, 1 
COMME'NDER, S. one who pratth 
diſplays the virtues of another, in cen 
render him eſteemed and beloved, | 
COMMENSA'LITY, S. [Lat.] the 
of eating, or ſitting to eat, at the lanes 
with another, 
COMMENSURABILITY, S. th ® 
city of being meaſured by ſome common" 
ſure or ſtandard. 


COMME/NSUR ABLE, Adj. L 


Geometry, having ſome common aliquot] 


Hiſtory, applied to a benefice or fixed revenue 


* 


or which may be meaſured by lon n 


COM 


to leave no remainder, Thus 
wp) y yard are commenſurable, becauſe 
_—_ taken 12 times 13 4 foot, and 36 
: | ard. 

"To COMME'NSURATE, V. A. [Lat.] 
o reduce to one common meaſure ; to extend 


| COMMENSURAT#E, Part. reducible to 
ne common meaſure 3 equal; proportionate, 
COMME NNSURATELY), Adv. a capacity 
if meaſuring or being meaſured by another 
- extenſive. 
No ENSURA'TION, 8. the reduc- 
jon of, or meaſuring 0 thing by ſome com- 
mol ure; proportion. | 
To 00 5 ENT, V. N, [Lat.] to write 
ite; ; to explain, interpret, or expound, 
COMMENT, S. notes or annotations, in 
ider to explain an author; expoſition 3 ex- 
Laztion ; remark. ; 
COMMENTARY, S. [Lat.] a continued 
ad critical explanation of the ſenſe of an 


P 


tmr. 

COMMENTA'TOR, S. one who writes 
marks, notes, or explanations of an author. 
COMMENTI TIOUS, tummenti/hious | 
di, [Lat.] invented; forged ; fictitious ; 
thout any exiſtence, but in the brain. 
COMMERCE, S. [Lat.] the exchange 
f commodities, or the buying and ſelling 
erchandize both at home and abroad, in or- 
ber to gain profit, and increaſe the conveni- 
ncies of life. Commerce is uſed figuratively, 
br intercourſe of any kind. Sy NON. Traffic 
nes more to the exchange of merchandize ; 
red: and commerce, to that of buying and ſel- 
log; with this difference, that trade ſeems to 
mix the manufacturing and vending of mer- 
handize within ourſelves 3 commerce, negoci- 
bog with other countries. 
COMME'RCIAL, Adj. belonging or re- 
ting to trade or commerce, 
To COMMIGRATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
de in a body, or with one common con- 
at, from one country to another, 
COMMIGRA'TION, S. the removal of 
lege number of perſons or animals from 
ae country to another, 
COMMINA' TION, S. [Lat.] a threat; 
declaration or denunciation of puniſhment 
vengeance for any crime; an office of the 
den, containing the threatenings denounced 
Fuait 2ny breach of the divine laws, and re- 
tes on Ath-Weineſdav, 
WMMI'NATORY, Adj. applied to laws, 
ule in any law or edict, importing a pu- 


* 
: 


Wltment for the breach or violation of it. 

COMVIN'UIBLE,Adj. I Lat.] that which 
a = broken, powdered, or reduced into 
tall parts, 


ts COMMINU'TE, v. A. [Lat.] to pul- 
* 0 rind; to break into ſmall parts. 
iy COTA, S. the at of reduc- 
4 0 may particles, by grinding, OW- 
uy, treaking or chewing, a , 


COM 


| COMMTSERABLE, Adj. [Lu.] tha 
* _ or is the object of, pity and 
rehef ; ſhewing 'pity and compaſſion to per- 
ſons in Aidtreſz ON | . 1. 

To COMMTISERATE, V. A. ac] to 
pity ; to compaſſionate. Sy NN. We natu. 
rally commiſerate the ſorrows of one we love. 
We may pity, and yet not have compaſſion, We 
may have both pity and compayfion, yet not com- 
miſerate. 

COMMISERA'TION, S. [Lat.] a tender, 
ſympathizing, and affectionate regard for 
thoſe in diſtreſs. 

CO'MMISSARY, S. an officer commiſ- 
ſioned occaſionally for a certain purpoſe; a 
delegate or deputy, In Church Government, 
one who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in 
ſuch places as are at a conſiderable diſtance 
trom the biſhop's ſee. In the Army, a commiſ- 
| ſary-general of the muſters, is one who takes 
a view of the numbers or ſtrength of every re- 
giment, ſees that the horſe be well mounted, 
and that the men be well clothed and accou- 
tred, Commiſſary-general of proviſions, fur- 
. the army with every thing neceſſary for 
its food. 


truſting any thing; a truſt; a warrant by 
which any truſt is held. In Common Law, 
the warrant, or letters patent, which all per- 
ſons, exerciſing juriſdiction, have to empower 
them to hear and determine any cauſe or ſuit ; 
as Commiſſion of the judges, &c. There are a 
great variety of Contmiffions iſſued from the 
crown ; as of Anticipation, to collect ſubſidies 
before the time; of Affciation, to add two or 
more fit perſons to the juſtices of the aſſiae on 
their circuits in Wales; of Bankruptcy, which 
iſſues out of Chancery; as does that of chari- 
table uſes, directed to the biſhop and others of 
a dioceſe, where lands given to charitable 
uſes are miſapplied; of Delegates, directed to 


and two judges, authorizing them to fit on an 
appeal to the king, in the court of Chancery, 
from a ſentence given by the archbiſhop. in any 
eccleſiaſtical cauſe; of Lunacy; of the Peace; 
of Rebellion; of Servers; &c. In Trade, it 
ſometimes means the power of acting for ano- 
ther, and ſometimes the premium or reward 
4 perſon receives for ſo doing, which is 4, 1, 
2, 3, or more per cent. according to the nature 
or circumſtances of the affair. 

To COMMLI'SSION, V. A. to authorize, 
empower, appoint, or give a perſon authority 
to diſcharge an office. 

COMMI'SSIONER, S. one whoſe name 
is inſerted in any warrant for the diſcharge of 
a public office; one empowered to act in a 
particular quality by patent or warrant, 

COMMI'SSURE, S. [Lat.] a joint; or 
a place where two bodies, or the parts of an 
animal body, are joined together, 

To COMMIT, V. A. [Lat.] to entruſt, 


or truſt a perſon; to ſend a perſon to priſon ; 


Hh 2 to 


2 x — — — — 


COMNMILSSION, S. [Lat.] the act of en- 


two or three temporal lords, as many biſhops, 
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COM OM 


to perform, act, or perpetrate ſome crime or |of the lower rank; the common people f. 

fault. guratively, the major part ot bulk of: 
COMMT'TMENT, S. the act of ſending [kind, © © 5 * 

2 perſon to priſon; the ſtate of a perſon in CO'MMONER, S. one of the 


* 


priſon. people; one of low rank: perſon 
COMMT'TTEE, S. a number of perſons |no titles; one who has * in rode 


to whom the conſideration or examination of | commons, In Law, one who has a joint x; 
an affair is referred, | to paſture, &c, in an open field, 10 the | 
* = » COMMITTIBLE, Adj. liable to be com- | verſity, one who wears a ſouate ca * 
mitted ; an object worthy of impriſonment. taſſel when under - graduate, is of 3 * 1. 
To COMMTX, V. A. [Lat.] to mix, [tween a battler and gentleman commoner, u. 
blend, or join ſeveral things together, or into ſ eats at the common table. Applied to a ws 
one maſs, | man, a tewd perſon, or proſtitute. 
| COMMPXION, COMMTXTION, or| COMMON-LAW, S. cuſtoms, which . 
COMMPFXTURLE,S, mixture; incorporation. | long preſcription have obtained the forces 
COMMO DE, S. [Fr.] the head-dreſs of |law, and were received as laws in England bs 
a woman, fore any ſtatute was enacted in parliament h 
COMMO'DIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] the ſuit-|alter the ſame; and are now diftingui 
ableneſs of a thing to any particular purpoſe ; from the ſtatute law; 
free from any hindrance or obſtruction; con-| CO'MMONLY, Adv. generally; fn 
venient; ſeaſonable, or ſuitable; ſpacious, quently; uſually, 
well contrived, applied to buildings. COMMONT'TION, S. [Lat.] avi; 
COMMO'DIOUSLY, Adv. in a conveni- | warning, | 
ent manner, applied to ſituation. Enjoying] CO'MMONNESS, S. frequency, or t 
the neceſſaries and comforts of life, applied to |tition z participation among, or application 
condition, Fitted or ſuited to any particular | ſeveral, 
- end or view, To COMMON-PLACE, V. A. to nun 
COMMO'DIOUSNESS, S. the fitneſs or to, and tranſcribe under general heads, 
ſuitableneſs of a thing to any end; advantage. | COMMON.-PLACE-BOOK, S. a bak 
COMMO'DITY, S. [Lat.] conveniency, | wherein things or extracts are recorded ahy 
profit, intereſt, or advantage. In Commerce, | betically, or reduced to general heads, in ork 
wares, goods, merchandize, or that which is to aſſiſt a perſon's memory, or enable hin 
the object of trade. ſupply himſelf with any curious obſernts 
COMMODORE, S. in the Navy, an un- on any topic he wants, 
der-admiral, or perſon commiſſioned to com- COMMON-PLEAS, S. the king's cout 
mand a ſquadron of ſhips, When three or|now held at Weſtminſter, but formerly me 
more ſail of ſhips are in company, the eldeſt |able : it was erected at the time that Ku 
captain aſſumes this poſt, and has this title. III. granted the gutat charter, In pen 
CO'MMON, Adj, [Lat.] that which is|and mixed actions, it has a concurrent jun 
enjoyed by different ſpecies of animals; be- |diftion with the King's Bench; but tu 
Jonging equally to more than one; the pro- | cognizance of the pleas of the crown ; thea 
pezty of no perſon ; without a proprietor or |tions come hither by originals : the di 
ſefſor ; vulgar; mean; trifling; frequently judge is called, Lord Chief Fuffice of the 
een; uſual; eaſy to be had; of little value; mon-Pleas, who is aſſiſted by three it 
general; public; intended for the uſes of every | judges, all of them created by letters pat 
body. A common woman, not confined to one }from the king. 
perſon, but proſtituted to any one, In Gram- | COMMON-PRAYER, S. is the tun 
mar, applied to ſuch verbs as ſignify both ac- or forms of ſervice, uſed by the churd 
tion and paſſion. Applied to nouns, ſuch as | England, 
ſignify both ſexes under one term, as parent CO'MMONS, S. the vulgar; the | 
ſignifies both father and mother, ſort of people; the lower houſe of perl 
CO'MMON, S. an open field, free for |confiſting of members choſen by the p# 
any inhabitant of the lordſhip wherein the A portion of food or victuals uſually cats 
common lies to graze his cattle in. | one meal, ſo called at the univerſities. f 
To CO'MMON, V. N. to enjoy a right] COMMONWE AL, or COMM | 
of paſture in an open field in conjunction with | WE'ALTH, [kommonweel, or dann ' 
others. | | S. in its primary ſenſe, uſed in Lav, . | 
CO'MMONABLE, Adj. that which may | mon good; a regular form of gorenme 
þecome open or free, applied to ground, polity, eſtabliſhed by common conſent; 3 
CO'MMONAGE, S. in Law, the right of government in which the fupteme pn 
of paſture in a common; of fiſhing in ano-| lodged in the people; a republic; 6 * * 
ther perſon's water; or of digging turf in the] CO'MMORANT, Adj. rebdent, 
ground of another; the joint right of uſing | tarrying, ſojourning,” —&  _* „ 
any thing equally and together with others. COMMO'TION,, S. [Lat.] tym ofa 
""EO'MMONALTY, S. [Fr.] the prople|turbance, ſedition, dſotey e erg 


tom the turbulent diſpoſitions of its 
— rel to a ſtate, F iguratively, 
_ -nfufion or violence; diſorder of 
in 


con : ; 
mind ; perturbation z 2 violent motion or 
, * 
agitation, 


O'MMUNE, V. N. [Lat.] to con- 
4 *. together; to impart ſentiments 
mutually to each other. 
COMMUNICABI LITY, S. an _ 
penerous diſpoſition, whereby a perſon is — 
ng to impart his ſentiments to another; the 
bility or power of being imparted or com- 
unicated to another. | 
nac NICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] that 


or imparted to, another; uſed with to, 
Eci CAN, S. one who partakes 
bleſſed ſacrament, 
= COMMU/NICATE, V. A. Lat.] 
to impart to another; to make another a 
int partaker with ourſelves : to confer or 
beſtow a poſſeſſion 3 to diſcover one's ſenti- 
ments or knowledge to another, Neuterly, in 
Theology, to reccive the ſecrament of the 
Lord's Supper; to be connected or joined ; to 
hare ſomething common with another. 
COMMUNICA'TION, S. [F 50 applied 
to ſcience, the act of imparting, diſcovering, 
or revealing, A common, inlet or paſſage, 
ating from one place to another; the mu- 
tual intelligence kept ap between perſons or 
places; 2 converſation, conference, or im- 
partirg a perſon's ſentiments in mutual diſ- 
courſe. 
COMMU'NICATIVENESS, S. readineſs 
of imparting benefits or kpowledge to others. 
COMMUNION, S. Lat. Þ intercourſe; 
fellowſhip; common poflethon ; a partaking 
of the ſame thing. In Divinity, the common 
or public celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
COMMUNITY, 8. [Lat.] a govern- 
ment; 2 body of people united together in 
the fame form of government; common par- 
eipation, poſſeſſion, or enjoyment, oppoſed 
to appropriation, 
COMMUTAPILITY, S. the quality of 
being the proper object of interchange, or of 
deing capable of exchange. 
COMMU TABLE, Adj. an alteration or 
change of difpofition or ſentiment, applied to 
we mind. A change of form or quality, ap- 
plied to bodies ; the giving one thing in ex- 
change for another; the act of ſubſtituting 
pecuniary for a corporal puniſhment z ran- 
for, or redemption, 
 WOMMUTA'TION, S. Lat.] change, 
Weration, bartering ; the exchanging a cor- 
pral for a pecuniary puniſhment, 
WMMU'TATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] relating 
® exchange, Commutative juſtice is that 
dich is exerciſed in trade, and is oppoſed to 
ud or extortion in buying or ſelling, 
* COMMU'TE, V. A, [Lat.] to ex- 
"7; to put one thing in the place of an- 


ing. 


COM 


CO'MPACT, S. [Lat.] a bargain ov 
agreement entered into between two or more 
parties; a contract. 

To COMPACT, V. A. to unite or join 
together cloizly ; to conſolidate, or render ſo- 
lid by preſſing the particles of a body cloſe to- 
gether ; to league, or enter into 2 bargain. 

COMPA'CT, Adj. cloſs, denſe, and hea- 
vy; having few pores, and thoſe very ſmall. 
Applied to Stile, conciie, or containing much 
matter in few words. FTA 

COMPA'CTLY, Ady. jn a cloſe; neat 
manner, 


COMPA'CTNESS, S. firmneſs ; hard- 


which may become the property of, or be re- neſs; denſity, 


COMPA'CTURE, S. the manner in 
which any thing is joined; a joint or join- 


COMPA'GES, S. [Lat.] a compoſition 
or ſyſtem whereia ſeveral things are joined or 
united. 

COMPAGINA'TION, S. union, or join- 
ing ſeveral parts together. 

COMPA'NION, S. [Fr.] one with whom 
a perſon frequently converſes, or with whom 
he 1s generally ſeen. . 

COMPANIONABLE, Adj. fit for the 
company of others; agreeable; ſociable, 

COMPANIONSHIP, S. a body of men 
forming one company; fellowſhip or aſloci- 
ation, . 

CO'MPANY, S. [Fr.] ſeveral perſons af 
ſembled in the ſame room, either for conver- 
ſation or mutual entertainment; ſeveral 
perſons united together to carry on one gene- 
ral and common deſign ; a number of perſons 
united or incorporated by ſome charter; a 
body corporate; a corporation, In War, a 
{mall body of infantry under one captain, In 
the Marine, a number of merchants ſhips go- 
ing the ſame voyage, and mutually bound, by 


— to ſtand by. and defend each 
other. To bear or keep compary, is to go with 


a perſon, or to viſit him often. 

To CO'MPANY, V, A. to be often in a 
perſon's preſence ; to go or walk with a per- 
ton; to attend; to affociate with. 

CO'MPARABLE, Adj. worthy to be 
compared ; equal to, or reſembling, 

CO'MPARABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as is worthy of compariſon ; in a com- 

arative manner, 

COMPARATIVE, Adj, [Lat.] that 
which reſults merely from a compariſon with 
another ; that which has the power of form- 
ing a compariſon, or comparing two things or 
ideas together, in order to find out their re- 
ſemblance or difference, In Grammar, the 
comparative degree, wherein two or more 
ideas are compared together, and the differ- 
ence either in exceſs or diminution is ex- 
preſſed, 

COMPA'RATIVELY, Adv. in a com- 
parative manner; according to the diſtance or 


j 0 buy off, or ranſom, 


likeneſs found from comparing, 


To 


To COMPARE, V. A. 


thing brought by way of illuſtration, But 


or their relative proportions, then with is 


difference of two things, by examining, or 


tive is heightened or diminiſhed, as ſef?, ſofter, 


ſign compoſed of different figures, diſpoſed 


- working problems in the mathematics, 


COM 


e to bring 
two or more things together, in order, by an 
inſpection of them, to find in what they agree 
or differ; to apply one thing as the meaſure 
of another; to liken, When the compari- 
fon intends only an illuſtration of a thing by 
Its likeneſs, then to or wnto is uſed before the 


when perſons or things are compared together, 
to diſcover in what they agree or diſagree, 


uſed. 

COMPARE, S. the ſtate of being com- 
pared; likeneſs; eſtimate or judgment form- 
ed on compariſon; the poſſibility of being 
compared. TENT, 

COMPA'RISON, S. [Fr.] judging of the 


comparing them together, The ſtate of a 
thing compared, In Grammar, the forma- 
tion of an adjective through the various de- 
grees in which the ſignification of the poſi- 


ſefteſt. 


To COMPA'RT, V. A. [Fr.] to divide, 
of lay down a general deſign or plan, in all 


its different parts, diviſions, or ſubdiviſions. | COMPE'LLABLE, Adj. that which ag 
COMPA'RTIMENT, S. [Fr.] a de- be forced. 


with ſymmetry, as ornaments of a parterre, 
cieling, or picture; a diviſion of a picture, or 
deſign. . 
COMPARTITION, S. the act of com- 
ing or laying down the ſeveral parts or 
diviſions of any plan or deſign. Figuratively, 
the part of any plan. In Architecture, the 
uſeful and graceful diſtribution of the whole 
ground-plot of an edifice into rooms of office, 
of reception, and entertainment. 
COMPARTMENT, S. a diviſion, or ſe- 
te part of a deſign. h 
To CO'MPASS, V. A. [Fr.] to ſur- 
round; to incloſe ; to ſtand round in a ring; 
to beſiege or block up; to graſp or incloſe in, 
the arms; to obtain, attain, ſecure, or have, 
CO'MPASS, S. orbit; revolution ; extent 
or limit; incloſure. In Muſic, the power of 
the voice, or of an inſtrument, to ſound any 
particular note, An inſtrument conſiſting of 
a box, including a magnetical needle, which 
points towards the North, and is uſed by ma- 
riners to ſteer their ſhips. Compaſſes, a mathe- 
matical inſtrument, conſiſting of two branches, 
faſtened together at the top by a pivot, about 
which they move as on a centre, and are uſed 
in taking diſtances, drawing circles, and in 


' COMPA'SSION, S. [Fr.] a diſpoſition 
mind which inclines us to feel the miſe- 
xies of others with the ſame pain and forrow 
as if they were our own, 
* COMPA'SSIONATE, Adj. eaſily affected 
ith ſorrow or pain, on viewing the calami- 
ties and diſtreſſes of others. 
To COMPA'SSIONATE, V. A. to 


fron each the ſixth part,” Shak, 


COM 


ity, and -be wi 
= of 3 net 4 
_ COMPA'SSIONATELY, Ad. 
ing, tender, ſympathizing manner, 
COMPATIBILITY, S. confiteac 
power or poſſibility of coexiſting in . %," 
ſubject, or at the ſame time; — 
OMPA'TIBLE, Adj. conſiſtent wit, 


fit for; ſuitable to; becoming or agrecai 


to, 

COMPA'TIBLENESS, 
_— with, os be 
OMPA'TIBLY, Adv. fitly ; vi 
as to be applicable to the — 0 

coexiſt in it at the ſame time. 

COMPA'TRIOT, S. [Fr.] one dt & 

e country, 

COMPE'ER, S. [Fr.] an equal in rank; 
an aſſociate or companion, | 
To COMPE'ER, v. A. to be equil wi 
in any quality ; to match, 

To COMPET, v. A. [Lat.] to make; 
perſon do or refrain from ſome a& by fone; 
to extort by force, uſed with fron, den 
the perſon ſuffering the violence, « 


in 2 pig, 


COMPELLER, S. he that makes aj 
ſon do or refrain from an ation by force, 

CO'MPEND, S. [Lat.] in Literature, f 
nifies abridgment, epitome, extract, or in 
mary, 

COMPE'NDIOUS, Adj. conciſe; bit 
or containing much in few words, applied 


ſtile. Near or ſhort, applied to travelling ( 
COMPEN SLY, Adv. in a ſhort 
conciſe ner. b 


COMPE'NDIOUSNESS, S. brevity, 
ſhortneſs ; the quality of containing much 
a ſhort ſpace, or performing much in a ft 
time. 

COMPENDIUM, S. [Lat.] an bnig 
ment of a diſcourſe; a ſhort or conciſe at 
thod of writing on any ſubject. 

COMPE'NSABLE, Adj, [Lat.] chat 
which an equivalent may be made; Wl 
which may be recompenſed. 

To COMPE'NSATE, V. A. [lat] 
make amends for; to countervail ; to dn 
terbalance. 

COMPENSA'TION, S. amends; rt 
pence; a thing of equal value to another; 
equivalent, | 

COMPE'NSATIVE, Adj, that vi 
compenſates, ; 

CO'MPETENCE, or CO'MPETENA 
S. [ Lat.] ſuch a quantity as is juſt ſuffice 
without ſuperfluity ; ſuch a fortune as 5" 
ficient to ſupply the neceſſaries of life, and 
between poverty on one fide, and af ue! 
the other, : ak 

CO'MPETENT, Adj. [Lat.] fu 


proportionable ; ſufficieat in numbers, 9 


tity, or power, to any ut i 


— 7 2 


Ct 


— 


COM 
I6ed or fit for; conſiſtent with; 


te; gos 
pplicable to. v. Adv. perly ; ſuf. 
; ETENTL , 
CO 1 exceſs or defect. 


kcjently ; 


TION, S. the endeavouring to 
— in oppoſition to another; r1- 
fs » teſt ; oppontion. 
Hier TOR, S. [Lat.] one who 
ums or endeavours to = a thing in cppo- 
| nother; a rival. 
cor A Tiox,s. [Lat.] a collection 
bom various authors £8 aſſemblage or maſs 
thi d together, 
I eon, V. A. 2 form or 
Ile from various authors. iguratively, 
o write; compoſe ; to form from an afſem-- 
lage of various circumſtances or incidents, 
COMPILER, S. a collector; one who 
moſes a work from various authors. 
COMPLA'CENCE, or COMPLA'CEN- 
„ [Lat.] a ſatisfaction ariſing in the mind 
n viewing ſome action which is worthy of 
5 approbation ; or in contemplating ſome- 


{s, produces joy; the cauſe of joy, of ra- 
onal pleaſure and ſatisfaction; a genteel ad- 
refs, which beſpeaks approbation, and cauſes 
exfure; civility, complaiſance, politeneſs, 
pied to behaviour. 

CoMpLA CENIT, Adj. [Lat.] affable; 
ind; civil; polite, 

To COMPLA'IN, V. N. [Fr.] to find 
ult with; to charge a perſon with having 
en guilty of ſome crime, Actively, to 
rep, lament, or bewail. 

COMPLAINT, S. [Fr.] a mournful re- 
ſentation of injuries or pain; grief; the 
| of finding fault with any thing. Figura- 
ch, the cauſe of diſſatisfaction, or com- 


aning, \ 
COMPLAISA'NCE, S. [Fr.] a civil be- 
our, whereby a perſon complies with 
e inclinations of another, in order to inſi- 
wte himſelf into his eſteem and favour, 
ox. Camplaiſance is the characteriſtie of 
e lover; policencſs of the courtier; but 
de wal led denotes the gentleman. 
COMPLAISA'NT, Adj. [Fr.] civil; po- 
e; endeavouring to pleaſe, 
CWMPLAISA'NTLY, Adv, in a civil, 
ns, condetcending, and polite manner. 
ToCOMPLA'NATE, or COMPLA'NT, 
A. [Lat.] to level, or make ſmooth and 
COMPLEMENT, 8. [Lat.] that which 
cd or completes any thing ; a full, com- 
RN, or requiſite quantity or number. In 
meter, applied to the arch of a circle, 
wt wants of go degrees, In Navigation, 
Macd to a courſe, what it wants of go deg. 
Pts, or a quarter of a circle, In Aftro- 
ar, the a 
L Arithmet 


AAA 


LW wWse 


ts of 10,000, 


SOIPLETE, Adj. [Lat.] finiſhed ; x 


ing, which, on account of its amiable-| - 


COM 


feft, wanting nothing; without defects; 
ended; concluded. SYNoN, We may eafily 
make a thing ere, and with much pains 
finiſh it; after all, it may not be perfect. 

To COMPLE'TE, V. A. to perfect; to 
finiſh; to anſwer perfectly. Sy NON. We 
finiſh what we have begun by continuing to 
work at it, We complete the work by putting 
the laſt hand to it, We end it by diſcontinu- 
ation. 

COMPLE'TELY, Adv. perfectly; fully; 
in a perſect manner. 

COMPLE'TENESS, S. perfection; a 
quality which implies a thing to be finiſhed 
without defect. 

COMPLE'TION, S. [Lat.] the exiſt- 
ence of ſome circumſtance predicted, where- 
by every part of a prophecy is fulfilled ; ac- 
compliſhment; the greateſt height, or per- 
fect ſtate, 

COMPLEX, S. [Lat.] a collection, ſum- 
mary, or the whole of a thing; conſiſting of 
ſeveral parts, 

CO'MPLEX, Adj. [Lat.] compounded 
conſiſting of ſeveral parts; including ſeveral 
particulars, 

COMPLE'XEDNESS, S. compoſition ; 
— a variety of circumſtances or parti- 
culars, 

COMPLE'XION, S. [Lat.] the incloſure 
or involution of one thing in another; the 
colour of the outward parts of the body, par- 
ticularly that of the countenance, In Phyficy 
the temperature, habit or diſpoſition of the 
body. A 4 complexion is that of hot 
or warm perſons, and is ſo called from the 
blood's being thought to be more predominant 
in ſuch, 

COMPLE XIONAL, Adj. depending mere- 
ly on the habit or temperature of the body. 

COMPLE'XIONALLY, Adv. by com- 
plexion, or by the habit of the body, or pre- 
dominancy of ſome of the fluids, 

COMPLE'XLY, Adv, in a compound 
manner; conſiſting of ſeveral particulars, op- 
poſed to ſimply, 

COMPLEXNESS, S. the ſtate or quality of 
being compoſed of ſeveral particulars di erent 
from each other, 

COMPLE'XURE, S. the compounding or 
uniting of one thing with others, 

COMPLIANCE, S. the yielding conſent 
to a thing propoſed z the ready performance of 
a thing requeſted ; condeſcending fo far to 
the humonrs of a perfon, as to do every thing 
he can defire, or expect; condeſcennon. 

COMPLIANT, Part. yielding to the 
touch; bending with any force; yielding, 
condeſcending. | 


To CO'MPLICATE, V. A. [Læ. ] to 


join or add one thing or action to another; 
ance of a ſtar from the zenith. to compete or make a whole, by the uniticg 
ic, applied to a logarithm, what | of ſeveral things different from each other. 


CO'MPLICATE, Ag}. compeunded of a 


er- variety cf parts, 


CQMPLII. 


— 2 - 


- 


com. COM 


copic A“TIox, S. the joining, muſic; or f. 
' Ing, blending, or involving he Joining moe ſemblage of the note AR ic 
8 a whole, conſiſting of ſeveral; ] 
; chĩtecture, the laſt of the 


85 HS 
_CO/MPLIMENT, S. [Fr.] a profeſſion lumns, ſo called becauſe irs 
of great eſteem, or an expreſſion of approba- 
ion or praiſe, merely from ceremony and po- 
iteneſs ; a mere ceremonious expreſſion. 
To CO'MPLIMENT, V. A. to make uſe 
of expreſſions of reſpect, from a bare principle 
of good behaviour and ceremony; to ſpeak in 
praiſe of a thing or perſon, contrary to one's 
teal ſentiments/ and opinion. | 

COMPLIME/NTAL, Adj. expreflive. of 


reſpect and civility ; ceremonious, 


a peculiy vs 
COMPO'SITE, . Adi. {ia 


174 
ve orders * 
from thoſe, of different 8 Ta 
likewiſe the Italian or Roman order a 
COMPOSITION, S. fiat) the 4 
forming a whole from — 
each other; the act o combining 1 
ideas together, in order to form 3 
one; the diſtribution or orderly placi 
ſeveral parts of a plan, defign, or wy 
the work or production of an ther, wi 
ableneſs, or adapting to any particular . 


| _-COMPLIME'NTALLY, Adv. in a mere ment, applied to geſture. An 
Ip ceremonlous manner. contract; a reconciliation, o ; 
| _ COMPLIME'NTER, S. a perſon abound- differences or quarrels are 2 2 
ing in compliments, _ merce, a contract, whereb | 
-CO'MPLINE, S. [Fr.] the laſt act of |cepts a part of his debt in DE 
, workup at night. 2 the whole. In Grammar, forming a 
COMPLO'T, S. [Fr.] a plot, or ill de-|tence by joining words together, or picky | 


a particle to a word, to increaſe, dimin N A 
alter its ſignification. In Mate nr 
diſpoſing notes, ſo as to forra tunes « i 
In Printing, the ranging ſeveral types | 
ters together to make a page, 
COMPO'SITOR, 8. (Fr. in Prigt 
To COMPLY/,V.N. F 75 to conſent to the perſon who works at the caſe, ſets upth 
any req ueſt z to ſuit one's ſelf to a perſon's forms, and Prepares the types, by map 
bumours; to yield to. {them properly therein, for printing, 
COMPONENT, Part. that which com-| COMPOST, S. Lat.] a mixture of difen 
oſes, or contributes to the forming of a com- | ſoils together, in order to make a manur k 
aſſiſting the natural earth, ſo as ts ana 


fign, concerted and carried on by two or 

more perſons; a conſpiracy or „ = cad 
To COMPLO'T, V. A. [Fr.] to join in 

a defign ; to bring about an ill deſign, 

=  COMPLO'TTER, S. one who joins in a 


t; a conſpirator, 


— — 9. » _— — — 
* 


K 


pound body. 
To COMO RT, V. N. (Fr.] to ſuit; improve, and render it more fruitful, 
to 2 with; to act agreeably or ſuitably to. To COMPO'ST, V. A. to manure; 


_ COMPO'RT,, S. behaviour; manner of 

looking and acting; conduct. 

 COMPO'RTABLE, Adj. conſiſtency, op- 
fed to conttadictory. 
COMPO'RTMENT, S. behaviour, or 


enrich, or improve ground by a mixture a i 
ferent ſoils, PAY 

— COMPO'SURE, [ kempizure] S. them 
ing or inditing a work; ccmpoſition vr aꝶ 
duction, applied to books. Arrangenet 
mixture, or order; frame; make; tt 
perament ; ſedateneſs. Adjuſtment, or 


conduct. 
To COMPO'SE, { kompize. The ſ in this 


word and its derivatives is ſounded like z] 
to form a maſs, conſiſting cf ſeveral things 
joined together; to form or conſiſt oſ; to 


place in a proper form; to join words toge- 
ther in a diſcourſe with art and care; to re- 
duce to a ſtate of calmneſs, reſt, and quiet 


to reconcile, In Printing, to ſet letters or 


types in proper order; to place the letters in 


order in the forms. In Mutic, to ſet any thing 


to tune; to form a tuns from a proper col- 
lection, order, or diſpoſition of the notes. 

- COMPO'SED, Part. calm, ſerious, ſedate, 
undiſturbed. 

COMPO'SEDLY, Adv. in a calm, ſerious, 
ſerene, or ſedate manner; free ſrom any per- 
turbation or confuſion, 

COMPO'SEDNESS, S. ſedateneſs; calm- 
nels; tranquility of mind; a ſreedom from 
any diſturbance or diſorder, applied to the 


mind. 
- COMPO'SER, S. an author or writer on 
any Subject ; one that adapts cr {ets words to 


In Grammar, formed by joining two ct 8 
words, 


may be united together 


conciliation, applied to difference ot quamd 

COMPOTA'TION, S. [Lat.] theat 
drinking together. 

To COMPO'UND, V. A. [Lat] 
mingle ſeveral ingredients together; e 
by uniting ſeveral things together; to pul 
together in different lights, attitudes, ct ff 
tions; to produce by being united; to 
eile, ur put an end to a difference or qu 
by conceſſions, or compliance with the 
mands of an adverſary; to pay a part d 
debt, for want of a capacity to diſchape! 
whole, and to be cleared, for that! 
from any further demand; to agree on 
terms; to contract. 
COMpOUND, Adj. formed or pon 
from ſeveral ingredients, oppoſed to fn 


COMPO'UNDABLE, Adj, that . 
ſo as to lem 


maſs ; capable of being 2 


Mro ux 


COM 
-pOUNDER, 8. one who'endiavobrs ] Te COMPT," [count] v. A. {Fr.] to 
" adverſe parties to an agreement; a make an eſtimate; to add up, ot find the 
bun e the Univerſity, a perſon of ſu- amount of a row of figures in arithmetic,  . 
fonciler. ng Kune, whois allowed to com- COMPTRO'LLER. See Cox THIEL 
piortank dende, by paying extraordinary |" COMPU'LSATORY, Adj. [Lat.] having. 
ute for the power of forcing a perſon againſt his itt 
5 COMPREHE'ND, v. A: [Lat.] to COMPU'LSION, S. [Lat.] the att of 
To :nclude; contain, or imply 3 to have forcing a free agent to do or abſtain from ak 
— clear, and determinate idea of any faction, contrary to the preference of his mind; 
dun er propoſition. Ledge Sy — force 3 the ſtate of being com- 
lan of the pa . 38 p44 ; 
Eee mprbn: the metaphyſical] COMPU'LSIVE, Adj. [Lat.] having the 
ons of the chools. An architect con- — to force a perſon ** perform or abſtain 
+ ihe plan and economy of buildings. trom an action; forcib by a 
COMPREHE'NSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] ca- COMPU'LSIVELY, Adv, in a_ forcible 
ie of being ly and clearly known.” manner; by compulſion z by force. 
COMPREHE/NSIBLY, Adv. in a large] COMPU'LSIVENESS, S. the quality of 
tz applied te the acceptation of words. [obliging a perſon to perform or abſtain from 
 OUPREHE'NSION, S. [Lat.] the act any act contrary to his inclination, © * 
ality of comprifing or containing; a ſam-] COMPU'LSORILY, Adv, in a' forcible 
mpendium or abſtract; capacity, or | manner; by force, | & 
rower of the mind to admit ſeveral ideas COMPULSORY, Adj. [Fr.] having the 
RK x power of commanding otcing obedience, 
COMPREHE/NSIVE, Adj. able to undet-| COMPU'NCTION, 8. [Lat. I che act of 
ad many things at once; compriſing much f cauſing a pain, refembling that of pricking; 
1 narrow compaſs 3 extenſive, irritation, In Divinity, an inward” grief, 
COMPAEHE NSIVELY, Adv. in 4 com- | eaufed by a conſciouſneſs of having offended 
adious or conciſe manner. God ſorrow; anxiety z contrition, or re- 
COMPREHE'NSIVENESS, S. the qua- pentance; remorſe. w 
y of including much in a narrow compaſs} COMPU'NCTIVE, Adj. [Lat.] cauſing 
0 COMPRE'S, V: _ [Lat.] . — z cauſing ſorrow from a conſciouſneſs 
0 2 narrower com orce ; to ſqueeze [or gu 
ler together, | - COMPURGA'TION, S. the clearing and 
COMPRESS, - — Ser juſtifying one — innocence or veracity 
alter formed of linen cloth, folded in ſe- by the oath of another, | 
pal doubles, laid under a bandage, to prevent] COMPURGA'TOR, S. in Law, a perſon 
und from bleeding or ſwelling z or to re- oy by oath, clears and juſtifies another's 
n the remedies applied to it, | nnotence, | | | 
| cy van „S. the quality of .. Adj. capable of being 
Ing reduced by force into a narrower com- num or eſtimated, PE. 
b. COMPUTA'TION, S. the act of eſtimat- 
COMPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. capable of being | ing or counting the value of things; a calcu- 
wee! by force into a narrower compaſs. lation; a ſum or number found by calcula- 
COMPRE'SSION, S. [Lat.] the action tion, or an arithmetical proceſs. 
aging the particles of a bedy nearer to-| To COMPU'TE, v. A. [Lat.] to find by 
er by external force, and thereby decreaſ- an arithmetical operation; to eſtimate'z to 
E — or dimenſion; the act of pteſ - reckon ;; to count. | 
y together, COMPU'TE, S. a reckoning ; calculation 
CMPRE'SSURE, S. the act or force of | the amount or ſum total. N | K 
dy preſſing upon another, COMPU'TER, S. one who makes calcu. 
ToCOMPRI'SE, {homprize] V. A. [Fr.] lations; an accountant, 
antun; to include; to comprehend, CO'MPUTIST, S. one ſkilled in numbers 
| WMPROBA'TION, S. [Lat.] confirm- or calculations. : 
a 0 a joint teſtimony of two of more per- CO MRADE, 8. [Fr.] one who lives in 
rye! the ſame houſe; a perſon who is jointly con- 
real WMPROMT'SE, [tomprem7ze] S. [Lat.] cerned with another in an undertaking. . - * 
liter) promiſe of one or more parties to} CON, [Lat.] always joined or prefixed to 
the determination of a diſpute or contro- | words, ſignifying together, as connect; f. 
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wan w the arbitration or deciſion of one or times againſt, as contend ; and ſometimes ſomo- 
firm! perſons ; a compact or bargain, in which ſ thing great or — 2 as in conflagratiag. 
* cceſſion or compliances are made on Before a vowel or an h, it drops the 8, a8 

e 


00 : ; co-eternal, co-habit ; and before the labials 5 
1 ROMT'SE, [tompromize] V. A. and p, it is changed into an , as in cembuſ- 
k © 07 put an end to a diſpute or claim tion, compare; and before / and , it aſſumes 
ul conceſſions, the ſame letter, as in cal. cr, cm- m. 
Ii CON, 


CON 


| CC 1 Jan | 
againſt] is uſed to imply an oppoſition to any 
motion ; or that a perſon is on the negative 
fide of a queſtion. Nem. con. for nemine contra- 
eente, Lat. is uſed to fignify that a motion 


| without any oppoſition. 


v. | | 

. *. CONCAMERA'TION, 8. [Lat.] an arch 
or yault ; any thing formed like an arch. 

To CONCA'TENATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 


any thing, that they mall have mutual de- 
22222 other, like the links of a 

CONCATENA'TION, S. a ſartes of links. 
In Philoſophy, a connexion of things, which 


of a chain. 


ing a-thing, or making it of a hollow or con- 


cave form. 

CONCA'VE,.[by ſame accented on the firſt 
| whe; Adj. ¶ Lat.] hollow, applied to the in- 
ner ſurface of a circular body, ſuch as that of an 
egg - ſhall, of an arch or a ball, oppoſed to convex, 
- Empty, without any thing to fill the cavity. 

_ CONCA'VITY, S. the inner ſurface of a 
circular body. 

CONCA'VO-CONCAVE, Adj. hollow, 
or concave on both ſides. 9 

. © CONCA'VO-CONVEX, Adj. hollow, or 
concave on one ſide, but convex or protube · 
rant on the other. 

CONCA'VOUS, Adj. bobo without 
angles, applied to the -inward fuxtface of a 
round body. , 

'  CONCA'VOUSLY, Adv. reſembling the 
| hollow of the inner ſurface of a round body. 
| To CONCE AL, 1 V. A. [ Lat. 
to hide or keep any 
knowledge of others; to cover; to keep ſe- 
cret. Sy NON. It requires care and attention 
to conceal ; art and cleverneſs to diſſemble; la- 
bour and cunning to diſguiſe. 
. CONCE'ALABLE, Adj. capable of being 
kept from the ſight or knowledge of others; 
poMible to be kept ſecret, 
CONCE"ALEDNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
kia a kept from the Gght or knowledge of 
others. | 
- CONCE'ALMENT, S. che act of hiding 
from the knowledge or fight of others; the 


Kate of being hid or kept ſecret ; a place of 
| EN the ſight of others; an hid- 
ce: 


= o CONCE'DE, v. A. [Lat.] to grant, 
admit a principle or opinion as true; to let 


= " — 1 » — 
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or 
d point paſs without any diſpute, 

., CONCEIT, [onfe&] S. Lx. ] a concep- 
Hon, or idea; ap nſion; under- 
of imagination; mere fancy; 
t or ſhining ſentiment ; an 


rr 
- _ 


— ons 4. 


Seren perſuaſion, or a high opinion of 
perſon's judgment, which expoſes him to 


abbreviation of contra, Lat. ridicule; à word of 


To CON, V, A. fSax.] t9 know ; to learn 


kink together; to join or conneft the parts of 


mutualiy depend. on each other, like the links | 
CONCAVA'TION, S. the & of fenops |: 


ing from the ſight or 


Cov 


roith, a phraſe of a perſon's Gable 
no longer being ſond of à thi ud 
To CQNCE'IT, v. A. to fancy; to; 
ine to think, v ; * 
nion that has not the ſanction of reaſo 
! CONCETTED, Part, of a 
tion ; proud, or entertaiaing 
nion of one's abilities; 
CONCE TITEDLY, Adv. 
whimgcal manner 
covers too high an 
neſe in a perſon of 


hoo high an | 
; in a ſcoraful 
5 as manner which 
opinion, or too great a ſux 
his own parts. 
| CONCE ITEDNES8, $. opinionativg 
NCE'IV ABLE, [kenſefvable) As. x 
of which a. perſon — — 
Which may be underſtood or believes, 
- CONCEIVABLENESS, 5. the d 
being „ by the mind, 
CNE WALL, Adv, in an intel 
manner; in ſuch a manner as to be 
To LOL —y Luar 
0 : | v. A 
to admit into the womb; x rod As 
to imagine 4- to form an idea of; to conge 
hend; to thinle. Neuterly to become preg 
To CONCENTRATT, v. A. [lai 
drive inwards, or towards the center j wh 
into a narrow compaſs ; to condenſe, 
CONCENTRA'TION, 8. forting i 
narrow compaſs, or driving towards the x 
3 ů— 
two or more cles touch by a term, 
forcing one Eichin the other, 
To CON CENTRE, [konſenter] V. V. 
to tend towards the ſame, or towards onec 
mon centre. Adtively, to emit ton 


Adj. having one common cenur, 
CONCE'PTACLE, S. Lat.] chat ins 
any thing is contained; a reſervoir, 
CONCE/PTIBLE, Adj. that whid 
be apprehended. or underſtood; intellighl 
CUNCEPTION, s. [Lat.] the & 
7 or becoming pregnant; the 
of being conceived ; notion 
idea, ——— pointed thought, 
plied to ſtile. Sertiments ; purpoſe. 
CONCE'PTIOUS,. Le 
. apt to conceive ot wg 


ru . 

To CONCE'RN, V. A. Fr] to 1 
or belong to; to affect with ſome paſſin 
make uneaſy, or ſorrowful x t he of un 
tance to; to be intruſted of commune 
act for a perſon, uſed with far. Y. 
people make themſelves uneafy ad that 
does not in the leaſt regard them; 
with what no ways concerns them; and 
ſame time are indifferent to thoſe 
touch them nearly. 
CONCERN, * buſineſs ; 1 
engagement; intereſt; im 

CONCERNING, Preg. Ion 


NCERNMENT, S. the thing in which 
alen is intereſted; an affair; buſineſs; in- 
ence; relation; importance; the engaging 
we n in an affair; paſſion; emotion 


mind. 
» CONCERT, V. A. (Fr.] to take 
ge another to bring a deſign to 
f ntrive, * . , 
S NCERT, S. 2 communication of de- 
. an eſtabliſhment of meaſures to be pur- 
0 by perſons engaged in one deſign. In 
akc, a number of muſicians and ſingers per- 
ing the ſame piece. * 
CONCERTA'TION, S. [Lat.] rife, 


1 


ze; contentious, | 
CONCE'SSION, S. [Lat.] an act of grant- 
o yielding; the thing granted or yielded. 
CONCE'SSION AR Y, Adj. given by indul- 
pee, by llowance, or purely to terminate a 


pute. 
CONCE'SSIVELY, Adv. by way of con- 


CONCHA, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, 
ſecond or Ana. bet of the auricle or 
gernal car, 

CONCHOID, [tanta] S. in Geometry, 
curve line always approaching nearer a 
ght line, to which it 15 inclined, but never 
n it, 

» CONCILIATE; v. A. [Lat.] to 
hz to procure affection ; to reconcile, | 
CONCILIA”TION, S. [Lat.] the aft of 
curing eſteem ; or reconciling, | 
ONCILIA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one Who 
tes peace between es at variance 5 2 
paciler, ; 

ea. Adj. relating to re- 
Kilation, 


ONCINNITY, S. [Lat.] decency ; fit- 

* 

DNCI'NNOUS, Adj. [Lat,] comely; 
tg a 


ming; pleaſant 5 agreea 

ONCI'SE, Adj. [Lit.] ſhort ; brief, | 
ONCISELY, Adv. in a brief, or ſhort 
ner; in few words, | 8 
VCI SEN ESS, S. brevity; ſhortneſs. 
UNCI'SION, S. [Lat. ] cutting off; total 


on. 

CITATION, S. Lat.] the act of ex- 
i tation; or ſetting into a ferment 
commotion. al 

ONCLAMA'TION, S. [Lat.] an out- 
AM, a cuſtom among the Romans, o“ 
ingthe dead party by his name, for eight days 
rely; on the ninth, concluding he was 
1. they carried him forth and bu- 


UNCLAVE, S. [Lat.] a private or inner 
ment; the place wherein the election is 


teft, or contention. 2 
CONCE'RTATIVE, Adj. Lat.] quarrel-|perimen 


CON 


the cardinals that are at Rome for the election 
of a pope; a cloſe or private aſſembly, | 

To CONCLU'DE, V. A. [Lat.] to draw 
as a conclution or inference from certain pre- 
miſesz to infer; to judge, or determine; te 
end, or finiſh; to complete a period, applied 


to time; to acknowledge as truth, of ſuffi» . 


ciently — — 

CONCLU'DENT, Part, [Lat.] decifive; 
—_— by direct conſequence; conſequen- 
* | 


CONCLU'SIBLE, Adj. following 
— a 2 nn to 
inferred. 1 


CONCLU'SION, S. [Lat.] determination, 


{or putting an end to an affair or tranſaction z 


or frum 
collection of propoſitions; the event of ex- 
iments. SYNoN, The ſequel in forms 
the ſtory; the concluſion puts the finiſhing 
ſtroke to it, Before we . any 0p. 297 3 on 
what we hear, we ſhould attend to the ſequel, 
and wait till the concluſion. 

CONCLU'SIVE, Adj. [Lat.] decifive, or 
that which puts an end to any conteſt 5 that 
in which the conclyfiog follows according 
the rules of logic. 8 

coNcLUU-SWELVY, Adv. in a determi - 
nate, poſitive, peremptory manner. 

CONCLU'SIVENESS, S. the power of 
gaining aſſent, or forcing conviction ; regular 
conſequence; or following from any premiſes, 
according to the rules of logic. 

CONCQAGULA'TION, S. [Lat.] a coa- 
gulation or curdling, by which ſeveral bodies 
are joined in one mais. 

To CONCO'CT, V. A. Le] in Medi- 
cine, to digeſt in the ſtomach, ſo as to form 
into chyle; to putrify; to heighten the quality 
of a thing by heat. 

CONCO'CTION, 8. [Lat.] in Medicine, 
the change which the food undergoes in the 
ſtomach exe it be converted into chyle; matu- 
ration, or 28 the powers or qualities 
of a thing by heat. | 

CONCO'MITANCE, or CONCO'MI- 
TANCY, S. [Lat.] united to; attending; 
inſeparable from; accompanying. 

CONCO'MITANT, S. a companion; an 
attendant. | | 

CONCO'MITANTLY, Adv. accompany- 
ing; in the manner of an attendant, 

To CONCO'MITATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
attend; to be joined inſeparably with another. 

CONCORD, S. [Lat.] agreement between 
aerſons and things; the ſuitableneſs of one 
thing to another; peace, union, or mutual 
cindueſs. In Grammar, that part wherein 
wordb are made to agree in number, perſon, 
and gender, &c, In Muſic, the relation of 
two ſounds, that are always agreeable to the 
car, whether applied in ſucceſſion or conſo- 
nance, | 


CONCO'RDANCE, S. [Lat.] an agree- 


an opinion formed from i 


02 pope; a meeting or aſſembly of all 


ment. A dictionary to the Holy Scriptures, 
liz where 
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wherein all the words are ranged alphabeti-! 
_ cally, and the various places where they occur 
referred to. A . 
- CONCO'RDANT, Part. ing with; 
conſiſtent with; correſpondent. In Muſic, 
conſiſting of concords or harmonies. 
. CONCO'RDATE, 8. [Fr.] a compact; 
convention; or a ſociety held together by a 
common diſcipline, or ſtatutes. 


To CONCO'RPORATE, v. A. to unite, | 


blend, or mix ſeveral things together, ſo as to 
form one'maſs, ſyſtem, &c. 

. CO'NCOURSE,[ Cin S. Lat. Ja crowd, 
or ſeveral perſons aſſembled together in one 
place; -_ point wherein two bodies meet toge- 
ther ; force or action with which two or 
more bodies meet together. | 
- CO'NCREMENT, S. [Lat.] a maſs form- 
ed by concretion; a collection of matter 
growing together, 1 | 
| ,,,CONCRE'SCENCE,S.{ Lat. che act or qua- 
lity of growing by the union of ſeparate particles. 

To CONCRE'TE, V. A. to form from 
an union of ſeveral particles or bodies; to unite 
ſeveral maſſes or particles into one body. Neu- 
terly, to coaleſce, cohere, or join together, ſo 
as to form one maſs. N 
. CONCRE'TE, Adj. formed by the union 
or coheſion of ſeveral particles or ſubſtances, 
In Logic, a concrete term is that which, while 
it expreſſes the quality, expreſſes, implies, or 
refers to ſome ſubje& or ſubſtance in which it 
inheres, and is generally the ſame as a noun 
adjective in grammar, 
. CONCRETE, S. an aſſemblage ar mix- 
ture; a body or maſs compoſed of ſeveral pat- 
ticles or principles. | 

CONCRE'TELY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 
as to include the ſubſtance with the quality. 

_ CONCRE'TENESS, S. curdling ;  coagu- 
lation; or the gathering ſyyeral fluids into 2 
ſolid maſs. 

CONCRE'TION, S. the act whereby a 
ſoft body becomes hard, or the particles of a 
fluid become fixed, ſo as not to yield to the 
touch; the coalition, or uniting of ſeveral 

articles ſo as to form one maſs. . Figuratively, 
the maſs formed by a coheſion or coalition of 
ſeveral particles. 

CONCRE'TIVE, Adj. that which has the 
power of uniting ſeveral particles together, ſo 
as to form one maſs; that which has the 
power of turning a fluid into a ſolid; that 
which has the power of producing coagula- 
tion, or the curcling of a fluid body. 

CONCRE'TURE, S. a maſs formed by 
the coheſion of ſeveral particles. 

CONCU'BINAGE, S. [Fr.] the act of 
living or cohabiting with a woman, as a wife, 
vithout being married. 

„ CO'NCUBINE, S. [Lat.] a woman who is 
kept by a man, and lives with him, though 
not married to him; a kept miſtreſs. 


* 


5 


con 


CONCU | 
dinate —ö abel in, 


CONCU'PISCENT, Part, [at 


after women; or an — 


CONCUPISCE'NTI — 
—— 


Adj. relating to concu 
gular deſire either after women or carnal th; 
7 al 7 
3 Om Adj. 2 i 
may be deſired; that which raifes; exc | 
exerts deſire. 2 2 Al. 
To CON R, v. N. lat. 
ther; to join in one action or * 
to ſeveral $3 to unite with; to be 
Joined with; to contribute to the effefling, 
common event or deſi gang. 
CONCURRENCE, or CONCURRp 
CV, S. affiſtance; union; conjunction; un 
efforts to promote any deſign; agreement i 
opinion or ſentiment. 
[Lat oi 


«Mm 


] to meet 


CONCU*RRENT, Part. 
conjunction or together; promoting the 


de * 
CON CURRENT, S. that which os 
butes to the performance of a Yefirn, 
CONCU'SSION,S, ¶ Lat. [oe act of pt 
athing into violent motion; ſhaking; atm 
CONCU'SSIVE,. Adj, [Lat that why 
has the power or quality of th 
To CONDE'MN, N 
to paſs ſentence againſt a perſon, vberh 
is ſubject to puniſhment; tb cenſure, bh 
or find fault with, *' 
CONDE'MN ABLE, Adj. that which 
be blamed, found fault with, or is fue 
the ſentence of a judge. | 
CONDEMNA'TION, S. [Lat.] paſi 
pronouncing ſentence againſt a perioa, 
by he is ſubject to puniſhment or pea 
either in reſpe& to perſon, fortune, «« 
Figuratively, the blaming or declaringa& 
of a perſon or thing; the Rate of a pero 
whom ſentence has been paſſed. 
CONDE'MNATORY, Adj. hain 
force of condemning or ſubjecting a pe 
puniſhment. | þ ; 
CONDE'MNER, S. the perſon who 
demns, cenſures, blames, or finds fault 
"CONDE'NSABLE, Adj. that wh 
capable of being made more ſold, or! 
into a ſmaller compaſs. 
To CONDE'NSATE, V. A, [lat 
make more ſolid or thick, by compre 
force, applied to fluids. . 
CONDE'NSATE, Adj. made tac 
more ſolid by comprefſion, or extern 
CONDENSA'TION, S. the aft df 
ing the parts of a body cloſer to each 
and increaſing their contact, wierd) 
body is rendered more denſe, compact uu] 
To CONDE NSE, V. A. [lat.)t 
any body more thick, compact, or t 


4 


V. A. 


To CONCU'LCATE, v. A. [Lat.] to 
tread upon, or trample under foot. 


KA w 


— — — — 


by increaſing the contact of its par 
applied by ſome only to tae eſſect of 


CO N/ 


vers" fed for comprefion, or the 
oY 3 force, which extinguiſhes 


the pores of a body, and renders it, 
heart = ſolid. Neuterly, to grow 
— 5 applied to the effects of cold on fluids; 
" become ſolid * weighty, by ſhrinking 
wer compals. ; 
„ hk Ns, Fd. thickened ; cloſe ; 


compact; become more ſolid by the effect of 
cold, or compreſſion. 1 
CONDENSER, S. a pneumatic engine, by 
means of which an unuſual quantity of air 
may be forced into a ſmall ſpace, or by which 
taree, four, or five atmoſpheres may be in- 


tefted more than a thing would contain na- 


A DENSITY, S. the ſtate of a fluid, 
whoſe parts are fixed ſo as not to give — to 
ihe touch, by cold, coagn lation, or compreſſion. 
Thickneſs, applied to conſiſtence. 
* CO'NDERS, S. perſons who ſtand on ſome 
eminence to give notice to fiſhers which way 
2 ſhoal of herrings take, See BALKERS, 
To CONDESCE'ND, V. N. [Lat.] tg lay 
zhie the dignity of rank, in order to make 
one's ſelf agreeable to, or on a level with, 
inferiors; to bellave with familiarity to infe- 


riors; to ſtoop; to ſubmit. 
[F r.] an act 
ays aſide the 


- CONDESCE/NDENCE, s. 

whereby a perſon in authority 

difference of rank in order to converſe freely 
with his inferiors; a granting ſome favour 
to a perſon, or conſenting to yield him ſome 
advantage, which he could not demand. 
 CONDESCE NDINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to lay aſide the claims of authority 
and dignity ; or to yield up a right, or conſent 
bo a requeſt, from a principle of good- nature 
md generoſity, 

CONDESCE NSION, S. the behaviour of 
a ſuperior, whereby he treats one of lower 
nk as his equal, and grants him favours he 
cannot demand. 
 CONDESCE'NSIVE, Adj, courteous ; 
treating inferiors without diſtance; affable, 
and ready to ſerve or grant any favour, or 
forezo a right, to ſerve or oblige another, 

' CONDI'GN, [kondin] Adj. [Lat.] wor- 
thy; ſuitable to; merited; deſerved, or pro- 
portonadle to; generally applied to the pu- 
nihments due to a perſon for his crimes. 

* CONDI'GNLY, [hondinly] Adv. in a 
manner ſuitable to a perſon's crimes ; de- 
ferredly, 

CONDI'GNNESS, [hondin-neſs] S. pro- 
prion; ſuitableneſs to a perſon's crimes, 
nn V. A. [ Lat. ] to preſerve 

pickle, 

CNDITION, S. [Lat.] a quality or pro- 
ety which detetmines the nature of a thing; 
n atridute or accident, in a logical ſen'e. 
at or temperature, A meral quality or 
me. State, or the circumſtance of perſon 
* tortune, Rank, The terms of any con- 
Kc, bargain, or agreement, Figuratively, 


CON 


a wilting containing the terms of an agree» 
ment. SyNoNn. We ſay our ftuation is bad, 


that a building is in bad condition when out of 
repair; and that ſome perſons enjoy but an 

indifferent —.— of health. N 
To CONDITION, V. N. to ſtipulate. 

CONDITIONAL, Adj. to be performed 
on certain terms, not abſolute, but ſubject to 
certain limitations. 

CONDI'TIONALLY, Adv. on certain 
terms or limitations, ph , 
gained; to be done as a means of quiring 
any thing. ITY Geet 

To CONDTTIONATE, v. A. to make 
conditions for; to regulate by, or perform on 
certain conditions. : * 

CONDTTIONATE, Adj. eſtabliſhed and 
grounded on certain terms and conditions. 
{| CONDITIONED, Part, having qualities 
either gocd or bad. 

To CONDO'LE, V. N. [Lat.] to lament 
with thoſe who grieve for any miſery, mis- 
fortune, or calamity. Actively, to bewail a 
misfortune with another, 

CONDO'LEMENT, S. grief; ſorrow; 
mourning fer any loſs or misfortune. 

CUNDO'LENCE, S. a ſympathizing grief 
ariſing from the misfortuncs of another, 
which expreſſes itſelf by lamenting with the 
perſon in diſtreſs. 

CONDO'LER, S. one whe expreſſes a 
complimental concern for the ſorrow of an- 
other, and the cauſe which occaſions it, 

To CONDU'CE, V, N. [Lat.] to promote 
an end by acting conjointly, | 

CONDU'CIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] having a 
power of conducing to, or promoting a deſign. 
Uſed for two or more cauſes operating to one 
end, 

CONDU'CIVE, Adj. that which has a 
tendency, power, or quality to promote or pro- 
duce any end. 

CONDU'CIVENESS, S. the quality of 
promoting or contributing to the production of 
ſome end. 

CONDUCT, S. [Fr.] management, or 
tenor of actions; the act of commanding an 
army; convoy or eſcorting with a guard; the 
guard convoying, ſecuring, or eſcorting ; a 
warrant by which a convoy is appointed ; 
behaviour, or a ſeries of actions regulated by 
ſome ſtandard. 

To CGNDU'CT, V. A. to accompany a 
perſon in order to ſhew him his way to any 
place; to direct, lead, or guide; to uſher, or 
introduce; to manage; to head an army, or 
command a body of troops. SyNon, We 
condu and guide thoſe who know not the 
way; we lead thoſe who cannot or care not to 
go by themſelves, We conduct an affair. We 
gride 2 traveller, We lead an infant. 

CONDU'CTOR, S. [Lat.] a guide, or 


one who ſhews another his way; a leader or 
com- 


when we are ſurrounded with difficulties ; 


— — — 


— 


— — — 


| 
{if 
| 
{ 
fl 
| 
| 
[Mt | 
1 
fl 
| 
1 


c ON 


aommander; z . or one who tranſ- 
acts an afflir, n prgery, an inftrumeat 
which ſerves to conduct the knife in the ope- 


ration of cutting for the ſtone, and in lay ing 


open Hnufes and fiſtulas, It is alſo called 4 


gorget. N 
CONDU'CTRESS, S. a woman, who di- 
rects or leads a perſon, or carries on any un- 


dertaki | | | | 
| C Burr, dit] S. [Fr.] a canal, or 


pipes made uſe of ſor the conveyance of water 
at a diſtance from the reſervoir, or ſpring 
head; an aqueduct; a place furniſhed with a 
cock, whence people are publicly , ſupplied 
with water, | 
CONE, S. [Gr.] in Geometry, a ſolid 
body, whoſe bale is a circle, its uppermoſt part 
ending in à point; it reſembles a ſugar loaf, 
and may be conceived as formed by the revo- 
Jution of a triangle on one of its fides, as on 


axis. | 
"Ts CONFABULATE, v. x. to talkea6- 
ly, and with, careleſſneſs together; to chat 
with a perſon, / 

CONFABULA'TION,. s. [Lat.] eaſy, 
familiar, careleſs, chearful talk with a perſon. 

CONFA'BULATORY, Adj. belonging 
to entertaining and cateleſs converſation. 

To CONFE'CT, V.A. [Lat.] to preſerve 
fruit, &s. with ſugar, 

CONFECT, S. a ſweet- meat. 
CONFECTION, S. the preſerving fruit 
or vegetables, by means of clarified ſugar. In 
Pharmacy, any thing ed with ſugar; a 
— or ſoft electuary; the aſſemblage or 

nion of different ingredients, 
CNE CTIONARY, S. a place where 
elegant food from different ingredients is 
made, or fruits are preſerved, 

 CONFE'CTIGONER, S. one who makes 
and ſells ſweetmeats. | 

CONFEDERACY, S. [Lat.] a league, 
contract, or agreement, entered into by ſevera 
ſtates or bodies of men for their mutual ad- 
vantage and defence. ** 

To CONFEDERATE, v. A. [Lat.] to 
unite in a league, or agree with, in order to 
accompliſh ſome deſigag. | 

CONFE'DERATE, Adj. leagued, or 
united by ſome contract to accompliſh ſome 
deſign. ; 

CONFEDERATE, S. one who enters into 
an engagement with another, whereby they 
are obliged mutually to aſſiſt and defend each 
other ; an ally, 

CONFEDERA'TION, S. ler.] a league; 
an act whereby two or more perſons oblige 
themſelves to aſſiſt each other; an alliance. 

To CONFE'R, v. N. ¶ Lat.] to diſcourſe 
with a perſon on ſome important, grave, and 
ſtated ſubject; to talk with a perſon on any 
ſubieR, in order to come to a determination. 
Actively, to compare the ſentiments of one 
perſon or author with thoſe of another; to 


| 


| 


In the Romiſh Church, a prieſt, who is auth 


ſelf, &c. a ſtrong a 


riſon, or examination of 
them together. 


CON 

beſtow a favour; contribute 
utcd with * \ * woah 
_ COU'NFERENCE, 8. f.! 
courſing with another, h heal 
point in diſpute, or treat upon any Fre ry: 
a public character; a meeting ap eg U 
diſcourſing of ſome point in 4 "y 
, roy. - i Comps 
things by comparuy 
| h that diſcourſes with 
another on ſome ſtated point; : 
a favour on another, 1 * ot le 

To CONFE'SS, V. A, fr 
ledge the having done A 2 
diſcloſe a perſon's fins to a prieſf, in order ty 
obtain abſolution, To own. Uſed as ing, 
ductory to a ſentence, in order to obviate u 
any avg” 0. avow ; to profeſs, Ty 
grant. Not to dif] To thew ; to prog; 
to atteſt, 1 5 r 
; CONFE'SSEDLY, Adv. in fuch a mane 
as muſt extort univerſal conſent 3 Feten 

owned; avowedly ; indiſputably, 
CONFE'SSION, S. the acknowledgmen, 
or „r crime. Profeſſionz avowal, U 
the Romiſh church, an acknowledgment d 
fins in private to a prieſt, in order to obtain 
abſolution, 1 | 
CONFE'SSIONAL, S. IFr.] in the N. 
miſh Church, a little box or deſk, wherein the 
prieſt takes the confeſſion of a penitent. 
CONFE'SSIONARY, S. Fr.] the ca, 
feſſion chair or ſeat, wherein the prieſt ſits 
receive the confeſhon of a penitent. | 
CONFE'SSOR, S. [Fr.] one who profelſ 
a religious ſentiment or opinion in the faced 
danger, and amidſt the moſt cruel torture 


rized to receive the confeſſions of penitent 
and grant them abſolution. The -pecitet 
who confeſſes his crimes either to Col 


to a prieſt. 
CON FE'ST, Adj. [a 


2 word k . 
confeſſed} open; gen noun; acknov ( 
ledged, in a good ſenſe, Notorious, in 4 . 
ſenſe. 10 


coNFr HEN, [korfbiont] Part. [Lat 
cauſing or producing in company with lot 
other perſon or thing. | F 
CO'NFIDANT, S. Fr.] a perſon 
truſted with the ſecrets of another; molt co 
monly applied to thoſe who axe intruſted vi! 
the affairs of lovers. | | 
To CONFI'DE, Tm [Lat,] . 
implying a ſtrong perſuaſion or afluranck! 
a TE abilities to aſſiſt another, or his 66 


lity in keeping a ſecret, 4 
CONFIDENCE, S, [Lat,] a fro 
rance of the fidelity and ability of _—_ 
When joined to the reciprocal pronouns 2 
flurance of the efficacy 
a vitious and aun 
the cauſe of bo 


of x 


a perſon's own abilities; 
ing boldneſs. Figuratiyely, 
neſs, or conſcious integrity j 4 


give a thing which could not he claimed; to 


4 


| 


ceſs, void of the daſcouraging terror of be 


c 


aſſured of 
doubt; po- 
out fear of miſ- 


eptance and approbat 
CONFIDENT, | 
and any 


- 


gs fo my no 
;: poſitively» 
N b NFIDENTNE 
ion of one's own judgment; alſurance. 
"ONFIGURA'TION, S. [Fr.] the order 
zu which the particles of bodies are united 
; the form of a body made by the 
{erin which its particles are united together, 
a certain ſituation 2 3 
iu the zodiac, whereby they are ſuppoſed mu- 
4 to affect and aſſiſt each other in bring- 
ur about ſome event. 
CONFIGURE, v. A. [Lat.] to d. 


|] 


an, T- | 
CONFINE, S, a limit; border; edge; 


tmoſt verge of a thing or place. 
CONFINE, Adj. [Lat,] bordering upon, 


bel to places; it implies that the one be- 
i where the other ends. Touching ; ad- 
ining ; or contiguous, | 

To CONFINE, V. N. to border upon; 
touch 3 or be contiguous to. "0 

To CUNFI NE, V. A. [Fr.] to bound; 
b lit; to incloſe 3 to ſhut up; to reſtrain z 
pimpriſon 3 to immure; to keep at home; 
xt to quit, or negle&t, 

CONFI'NELESS, Adj. boundleſs ; with- 
limits, end, or pauſe. | 
CONFINEMENT, S. the act of reftrain- 
22 perſon from going abroad; the act of 
{cloſing a perſon in priſon 3 the ſtate of 2 
won in priſon, or kept at home without li- 

fy of going at road; reſtraint, 

CUNFI'NER, S. a perſon who lives at the 
rnit y, or on the borders of a country; one 
dGprives another of the liberty of walk- 
abroad, or ſhuts him up in a priſon; a 


dbour, 
WNFINITY, S. [Lat. nearnefs ; neigh - 
hood ; likeneſs. 1 vat 
To CONFIRM, v. A. [Lat.] to put 
ad doubt, by additional proofs; to ſettle 
paſon in an office; to fix; to com- 
e io render perſect; to admit to the full 
leges of a Chriſtian 
I: i! a biſhop, 
WNATRMABLE, Adj. that which is 
PR at inconteſtible evidence. 
"UNFIRMA'TION, S. the act of eſta- 
ung eny perſon or thing in a place or of- 
©; in additional or new proof to evince the 
U of a thing or opinion beyond doubt or 
mtion ; a proof which brings convic- 
m ecclefizfiic rite, whereby a perſon, 
"to years of diſcretion, undertakes the 


ie br form by uniting in a particular} way 


4 


by impoſition of the 


C68 


D Nel 
mothers. | 11. 
proves a nd don ; 


ing bt. 
CONFIRMATORY. Adj, eſtabliſhing, or 
giving fich additional proof, as may increaſe 
the — probability of any fac or action. 
CONFTRMEDNESS, S. a quality imply- 
ing certainty, when applied to evidence; and 
inveteracy or ſtrength, not eafily to be ſur- 
mounted, when ufed of habits. 
CONF]'RMER, S. one who' eſtabliſhes an 
opinion or fact by new evidence or proofs z 
one who eſtabliſhes or ſecures a perſon in the 
n of any di I a | 
CONF I'SCABLE, dj. [Lat.} liable to be 
ſeized on as & fine, or ig puniſhment for 
ſome crime. | 
To CONFTSCATE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſeize 
on private property, and convert it either to the 
uſe of the chief magiſtrate or of the public, by 
of puniſhment, _ $1 
|  CONFISCA'TION,.'S. Ira) the ſeizing 
of pu- property on acegunt of ſame crime, 
and converting it to the uſe of the chief ma- 
giſtrate or of the public, LY uu 
CO'NFITURE, S. [Fr.] a ſweet- meat, or 
confeftion. E 2 — 
CONFLA'GRANT, Part, [Lat.] burn- 
ing together; involved in the ſame fite. 
CONFLAGRA'TION, S. E a gente 
ral fire ſpreading over a large ſpace, and in- 
volving ſeveral things in its flames. Gene- 
rally uſed for that fire wed 11 conſume 
all things, and change the face q 2 
CONFLA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
blowing ſeveral wind inſtruments at the ſame 
time; the cafting and melting of metal. 
To CONFLICT, V. N. [Lat.] to-ftrive 
or ſtruggle in order to get vi apphed to 
perſons and things. | 
| CONFLICT, S. [Lat.] a combat, or fight 
between two, ſeldom uſed of a general battle; 
a contelt or ſtrife ; a ſtruggle between oppoſite 
qualities; an agony or pang, wherein hature 
ſeems to ſtruggle hard gente ing and pair 
CONFLUENCE, S. Lat.] an uniting of 
two or more ſtreams or xivets; the aft of 
crouding or coming in great numbers to one 
place; a concourſe, or a multitude gathered 
into one place, | | 
CO'NLFUENT, Part. [Lat.] running one 
| into another, meeting or mixing together. 
CO'NFLUYX, S. f Lat.] the uniting or union 
of ſeveral ſtreams or rivers. Figuratively, a 
croud z a great number of perſons colleHed 


together. 
| CONFORY, Adj. [Lat.] aſuming the 
fame ferm or quality as anather ; like, 

To CNFO RM, V. A. [Lat. ] to reduce 
to the fame form or manner as ; 
to render one's actions agreeable to any pub 
| cular rule; Neuterly, to ſubmit or yield obe- 
| Hence to. g 

CON. 


— Jo o——— — —  - 


: CON 
a + AMS 


* 


pfliant, or ſubmiſſſve to authority. 
ſuitably; with compliance. 


"Licular union or order of the parts of a body, 
and their diſpoſition to make a Whole; the 


CONFO'RMABLE, Adj. having the ſame 
form; agreeable, ſuitable, conſiſtent; com- 


CONFORMABLVY, Adv. agreeably; 
CONFORMA'TION, S. {Fr.]- che par- 


C ON. : | 


the force of an argument ; 
of an adverſary to — tht proc 
ſophiſtical, or falſe. conclitng 
CO NOE, kerjer] 8. [Pr.] l 
e e ee 
confiſting in bowing the body, in men: — 
women, in ing with the knee ay 
making a curtſy; leave, or the action of us 


e conformity jing leave, , In, Architziture,' 0 touting, 
any A ge .*,--- »- \torm of a quarter round | 
oN FORIS, s. one who complies to ſeparate two members, e k 


"with the mode of worſhip uſed by, the church 
of Les ee > 


-worſhip of the eſtabliſhed church. ng. 


/ make uſe of one word for another, which con- 
| veys different ideas; to puzzle or perplex the 


hatefully ;-a low word. 
aſtoniſhes, or deſtroys, 


| ligious ſe... 
CE ONERICA/TION, 8. [Lat.] the a& of 
rubbing... 


of oppoſing one evidence to another. 


uſing words without any determinate ſignifi- 


CONFORMITY,” S. fikenefs ;- reſem- 
blance ; the act of regulating one's actions to 
ſome law; conſiſtency; compliance with the 


Te CONFO/UND, v. A. Lat.] to mingle 
er mix things To that their forms or na- 
tures cannot be diſtinguiſhed ; to ſubſtitute or 


mind by indiſtinct ideas, ot words uſed in an 
indeterminate manner yz to amaze, aſtoniſh, and 
render unable to reply; to deſtroy. 
CONFOUNDED, Part. hateful ; ptodi- 
2 ; a low word, to expreſs any thing in the 
uperlative degree: 
ONFO'UNDEDLY, Adv. ſhamefully; 


CONFO'UNDER, 8. one who perplexes, 


CONFRATE'RNITY, S. [Lat.] a bro- 
therhood ; or body of men united for ſome re- 


To CONFRO'NT, V. A. [Fr.] to ſtand 
directly oppoſite to; to ſtand face to face; to 
oppoſe ; to ſet in oppoſition ; to contraſt ; to 
compare one thing with another. 651 
* CONFRONTA'TIGN, S. [Fr.] the act 


To CON USE, [torfiize; the ſ in this 
word, and its derivatives, founding like z] 
V. A. [ Lat.] to put in diſorder; to make ir- 
regular ; to perplex by indiſtin& ideas, or by 


cation. 

CONFU'SEDLY, Adv. in an indiſtinct 
manner; mixed, oppoſed to ſeparate; per- 
plexed, or not clear; without any order; in 
obſcure, indiſtinct, or unintelligible terms. 

CONFU'SEDNESS, S. want of diſtinctneſs 
or clearneſs ; want of order or regularity. 

CONFU'SION, S. an irregular, careleſs, or 
diſorderly mixture ; tumult ; the uſing words 
without any preciſe meaning; overthrow ; de- 
ſtruction ; aſtoniſhment ; diſtraction of mind. 


CONFU TABLE, Adj. that which may 


be ſhewn to be falſe or groundleſs. 
CONFUTA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
deſtroying the arguments of another, by ſhewing 


i. e. leave of election, in Canon Lav, is 
king's permiſſion to a dean and chapt | 
chooſe a biſhop, when the ſee iy vacant 

To CONGE'AL, [kenjedl] V. A [ls 
to change or thicken any fluid by cold, Fi 
ratively, to thicken any fluid, applied gene 
to the blood. Neutetly, to grow thick, 

CONGE'ALABLE, Adj; that which 
grow thick by cold. | 

CONGE'ALMENT, S. the clot, or thi 
maſs formed by cold. | p 

CONGELA'TION, S. the add of free 
or producing ſuch a change in a fluid h 
that it grows thick, or its patticles beca 
fixed like thoſe of a ſolid body, 

CONGE'NEROUS, Adj. of the faney 
nus or ſpecies; ariſing from the ſame n 
ciple ; pruceeding from the ſame cauſe, U 
only by ſcientific writers, 

CONGE'NIAL; Adi. [Lat.] parti 
the ſame genus, of the 1 "hon 
tion, or kind; Yeu + 

CONGENIA'LITY, S. 4 partakingd 
ſame genus, nature, or diſpoſition, 

CONGE'NIALNESS, 8. a famend 
diſpoſitiouz , #0 

CO'NGER, ſin this word the g has 
ſound before e] $. [Lat.] a large ef 
quenting ſalt waters. ; 

CO NGERBURV a village in Some 
ſhire, ſix miles N. of Axbridge, with one 
on September 14, for cattle and horſes, 

CONGE'RIES; S. [Lat.] à mals cont 
ing of ſmaller bodies heaped together, 

CONGE'STIBLE, Adj: [Lat.] that t 
may be heaped together. 

CONGE'STION, [ konjef-yu#] 8. 
in Surgery, a collection of tmatter 
gether in any part of the body, 

CO'NGIARY; S. a gift difttibuted . 
Roman emperors, confiſting of corn and 
Among Medaliſts, a gift or preſent reprei 
on medals, _ | 

To CONGLA'CIATE, V. N. [lat 
turn to ice, 

CONGLACIA'TION; S. the chat 
into ice; the ſtate of a thing changes 
ice : vitrifying, or turning into glais. 

CO'NGLETON, a town of Chelture 
a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, 0 
Thurſday before Shrove-tide, May 1%, 

, and July 13, for cattle and pedlars 
i; is ſcated on the river Dane; and * 


them to be falſe, inconcluũive, or groundleſs. 


To CONFU'TE, V. A. [Lat.] to deſtroy 


mayor-town, though it has nothing but 


; 2 looſe round ball 


ning the lips of a 


port of making 
her 


ie of another; 
preſſed for the ha 


by " WNGREGATE, v. A. [Lat.] to 

and ſeveral things inch the ſame or 

"eſe mu perſons into the fame place, Neu- 
u aſſemble, meet, or come together, 

” INGRECATE, Adj. collected cloſe 


uta ly 4 body, 


gue, cement, or join faſt together by any 
ww, ſticking, or glutinous ſubſtance, 
te to ſtick or cohere » 
CONGLUTINA' TION, S. the act 
king together; the act of uniting and 


INGLU"TINATIVE, Adj. having the 
x of ſticking together, or uniting the lips 
wound, | 

INGLUTINA'TOR, S. that which has 


MONGRA'TULANT, Part. [Lat.] rej . 
— expreſſing one's — 


„ CONGRATULATE, v. A. [Lat.] 
aprels joy on the good ſucceſs or advantage 


NGRATULA'TION, S. the act of 
Wing joy on account of the ſucceſs or 
the form in which joy 

ppineſs of another, 

» CONGRE'ET, v. N. to ſalute toge- 
nag the making and returning of 


j forming one maſs or body; com- 


MokEO A' TIOx, s. in Phyfics, that 

if mixture wherein the particles of a 
et of touch only in a point; a col- 
® irmals of ſeveral particles. In Divi- 
þU alembly of people met together for 
Ru worthip, In Church Hiſtory, an aſ- 
$1 1 if ſeveral eceleſiaſtics, conſtituting 


CON 
1 meoufaQtory is the making of lea- belonging 
r hee; dut the moſt conſiderable is fille, 
l ſilk-mill erected here 
me Turky merchants, which, employs 
bande. It is 1614 miles N. W. of London. 
To CONGLO'BATE, V. ny to 


. into the form of a globe or 
cONGLO'BATE, Part, [Lat.] moulded 


coco AT ELV, Adv. in 2 globular, 

Sherrie) N. [Lat.] t 
CONGLO/ N. [Lat.] to ga- 

. firm round ball; to gather in a 


To CONGLO'MERATE, V. A. [Lat.] 
gather ſeveral things into a round maſs, 
ONGLOU'MERATE, Part. [Lat.] ga- 
nel into 2 round ball or maſs, fo that the 
wounding bod.es appear diſtin,  Figura- 
y, twiſted or collected £795 
CONGLOMERA'TION, S. a collecting 


3 interweaving, or mix- 


wound together. 


CON 


to an aſſembly or congregation, 2 

CONGRESS, 8. [Lat.] a ſhock, or con- 
flict; an appointed meeting for the' ſettling. 
of affairs between different nations. 


CONGRE'SSIVE, Adj. meeting together; 


encountering. | | | 
To CONGRU'E, v. N. [ Lat.] to agree 

to ſuit; to import; to become. 10 
CO'NGRUENCE, 8. — agreement 

the ſuitableneſs or conſiſtency of one thing to 


CONGRUTTY, s. fitneſs ; ſuitableneſs 
of one thing to another; conſiſtency, ' In 


or laid over each other. 


to; confiſtent with; ſuited or proportionate, 
CO'NGRUOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to agree or be conſiſtent with, applied to 
ſentiments ; ſuitably. | <4 
CO'NIC, or CO/NICAL, Adj. having the 
form of a cone, ſugar-loaf, or round pyramid. 
Canie ſefion, in Geometry, is the curve line 
arifing from the ſection of a cone by i plane. 
Conics, or conic ſectiant, that part of 
which treats of cones, and the curves ariſing 
from the ſection of a cone by a plane. 
CO'NICALLY, Adv. in form of à cone, 
or ſugar-loaf, 4 URGES 
CO'NICALNESS, S. the ſtate or quality 


which-partakes'of the nature or properties of 
Te CONJE'CT, v. N. [Lat.] to gueſs M 


things cobere, or ſtick | 2 thing. 


CON JE'CTOR, 8. a gveſſer, — 


CONJE'CTURABLE, Adj. ' being the 


object of conjecture; that which may be 
gueled, | 1 : " » ves = 
CONJE'CTURAL, Adj. depending on, 
or determined from, uncertain principles by 
mere gueſs. ns AP 4 
CONJECTUR A'LITY, 8. that which is 
inferible only from gueſs. ſd 
CONJE'CTURALLY, Adv. by gueſs;' 
by conjecture. nnn 
CONJE'CTURE, 8. [Lat.] an inference 
drawn from uncertain principles; a gueſs ;' 
imperfe&t knowledge, idea, or notion. 
To CONJECTURE, v. A. to gueſs, 
CON JE'CTURER, S. a gueſſer. | 
CONPFEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] in Botany, 
bearing a fruit reſembling a cone ; applied to 
the pine-tree, &c, x 
To CONJOIN, V. A. [Fr.] to join to- 


gether ; to unite together in friendſhip ; to 


knit or join together in marriage, Neuterly, 
232 take patt with another in any 
n. | 
CONJOINT, Part, united; connected 
aſſociate, In Mufic, applied to two or more 
ſounds heard at the ſame time, 


CON JOINTLY, Adv. together; in union, 
[oppote to apart or ſeparate, . 3 


CO N- 


- 


CO'NGRUOUS, Ad. '[Lat.] agreeable | 
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 CONFUGBL, Ad. lla] belonging to], ch e 
{fon — —— —— 


marriage 
ern. Ade. confidently with impoſter, who pretend+to 
marriage; ike married peop the world of ſpirits, and by that man. 
To CONJUGATE, V. on - {lat} to 3 we the future 
te; 40 5 mmar, to | ie, to fliſcover thieves, 
. — cr various termina- — 
tions of benſes, g pers without T 
eO Nfö S — is in Grammar, the ft. Ser To Po 
ue 3p derivation with another ward, ant CONNA'TE, Adj, [Lat] hun 
reſembling it in its ſenſe or weaning. Canju- innate ; born at the fame time nets? 
$4te diameter, or axis, in Conics, is the ſhort-] CONNA'TURAL, Adj. [L.] « 
eſt af dd diameters hiſecting the ather, or a with, or flowing from nature; of the fy 
. original ar nature. 
2———5 8. foo Be Nine couple; | CONNATURATITY, Lay 
r two things af to- | 07 nature; at an eflential reſemblarce; 
— The act «ph = ap — things connection. 
wgathers unjon. In Grammar, an arderly diſ- CONNA'TURALLY, Adv, in {ach 
tribution af the tenſes, perſons, and an0ods of mange 28 te be born with, cr innate. 
wards, accardidg 40 their different termina- CONNA'TURALNESS, 2 
tions br being born with, of being innate 
CON CT, Part. la. joined with | woven in our nature. 
| | e SONNE“ COT, v. A. {Lat.] t jd 
together by ſome intermediate means, il 
confederacys In Aſtro the —— —— 
or An nomy, mem 2 or the x 
Shs hover planeata the fans day fakes guments of a diſcourſe, in a maar 
22 In Grammar, a word uſed to connect they ſhall have « mutual dependence in 
Qlauſes of a-pefiog or ſentence together. other, lilze the links of u chain, 
2 fan Adv. in — CONNE'CTIOUT, a province of Nat 


1 cr ſed to apaxt or ſeparat . in New England, bounded ot 
ene CTIVENESS, 8. — E. by ce colony af Maſſachuſet, « 
88 e. Adv, jointly; 


wy gn og length, and | 
8 — 
gs” Coed 


tej other 
_ occafions, We ſhould 2 
S according to the eecarrence of the 


—— It is 


commonly the 2 
—5 5 there are caſes i 


and that _ follows it. 
CONNE'XIVE, Adj. that which bus 


"To CON 52 V. A. to entreat ſoret of joining or uniting together. 
a. perſon 5 e and 1'VANCE, 8. he = c 
by the reſpect — bas . ſome dear 1 I 3 
of enn deine; bind perſons or 

Gama cd; form — 7 WS 


conſpiracy. 
V. A. ¶ Lat.] to iofluencs|to paſs by a fault without f 
—— of magic or enchant- or „ 


euteriy, 10 practise enchantment. CONNOISSE UR, 8. 552 


ako 


with amy ollect of Rndw- 
* 1 1 or critit. N 


cook, v. A. to implys to 


a cone, excepting t at it Rat 


be or ge wich ee, Ft on nly 


chnical 
a 84 To, 8. violent motion'; 


CONQUER, v. A. to ſubdue, over: 
: | or over-run by force of arms; to fur- 
nt to = the better of any difficulty; 


ire; and valour to conguer”; > en- 
_ and reſolution to fublue ; patience 
* | perſeverance to —_ 
/ CONQUERABLE, eaſy to be over- 
Wabeh, Kr ſurmounted, ap- 
ied to & ſficulties. 
CONQUEROR, S. one who ſurmounts 
ty; one who ſubdues by force of 


ah force of arms; the thing gained by 

victory or ſucceſs in arms. 
CONSAXOUT'NEOUS, Adj. Lat.] near 
kin; of the ſame blood; related hy birth. 
CONSANGUINITY, S. [Lar.} relation 
blood; relation or deſcent from one father. 


[at] the faculty or act of judt of che 


nil, implying a compariſon of them with 
he ſtandard of moral action; the determi- 
an of the mind with reſpect to the qua- 

* any aMon, after its commiſſion; the 
5 wedge of our own thoughts, or conſci- 
lreſs; real ſentiments ; private thoughts, 
with is, Scruple or conſciouſneſs, ufed 
ib nate, „We muſt make a conſeinre in 
ung the iuft luv. 

CONSCIENTIOUS, Tao, bir] Adj. 

u.] ſcrupulous; examining every thing ac- 


raed; exactly juſt. 
OUSLY, Ib bin y 
\, cording to the ditates bf wh np ee 


ventefs of ſcru: pulouſneſs. 


able: 0 the 8 


q a, or conſiſteney with, the dictates of 


0 f- Sede to have a diſſinct i 


l inſtead of a perfect circle * 
To CONQUA'SSATE, V. A. J to perception: or . 


Futerly, tw o btain the victory. Sv NoN. It 


coYQUEST, 8. [Fr.] the act of fub-ſp 


CONSCIENCE, [by fore pron, kinfbirnce] | 
are of our actions, whether they be good I Lat 


CON 


k CONSCIOUS, 


{be inwardly 8 R 


trom recollection or memory 

underſtanding; bearing —— alto, or fit 

of, from the . 
CONSCIOUSLY y] Adv. 

fivlyz or having the 25 ne 

tion or ſome — * _ mind 


©O'NSCIOU SN a 


man's own mind; an interna ——.— 
— 
er Part. [Lat] written or 
over [egifitel, App to the Romaii fathers or 
names were regiſtezed"in the 

14 67 0 of the ſenate, * 


CONSCRFPTION,, 5 [Lats] an” chtol- 
ling or regiſtering; 
| To CO'NSECRATB, v. A. [Lat i 
dedleate or ſet apart to divideuſes 3 to 
tify or ap ate, as pleafing to the Deiry, 
CO'Ns RATE; Part, [Lat Þ ſer apare 
for divine ufes; dedicated ty che ſervice of 
God; facred, | 

CO'NSECRATOR, S. the perſon whe 
performs the rites by which x thing iv appro.” 
riated to divine uſes. | 
CONSECRA'TION, 8. the act of appro- 
priating, dedicating, of letting apart any com- 
mon or profane thing to religious uſes, by 
means of certun ceretnonies or rites; the 
benediction of the bread and wine in the” 
ſacrament, 
CONSEC'TARY, ¶ this and the next word 
are — — accented on the firſt ſy able] Adj. 

t.] following as a/ conſequence. 
CONSE'CTARY, S. a propoſition which 
follows from ſome preceding definition, | lem- 
ma, axiom, or the like, 

CONSECU'TION, 8. 8 4 chain of 
conſequences; ſucceſſion, In Aftronomy, the 
onch ef conſerution is the ſpace between one con - 
junction of the moon with the ſun to another. 
CONSECUTIVE, Adj. [Fr.]. following 
in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion; fo 
immediately- ſucceeding, 

CONSE'CUTIVELY, Adv. after, or fol 


fog to the dictates of conſcieace, and act-lowing as an effect. 


CONSENSION, 8. [Lat] agreement j/ 
CONSENT, S. [Lat.] the act of yiel 


Weir VrIOUSN ESS, Rumi Jos ing, or compliance with a requeſt ; agrees” 
U eractneſs or temruef 0 conſciencꝭ; ment; unity of ſentiment; harmony, « or * 

ment of parts. SYNoON: We conſent 
WONSCIONABLE, bs rſDionable] - will of others by permitting ; we atguieſce 44 
of conftience ; juſt, - | whart is propoſed by conforming; we agree to 
emAnkrdenres 8 what is taid by approving. Parents conſent to 
V equity ;- reaſonableneſs ; agreeable- the marriage of their children ; parties a- 


feſce in the decree of a judge; well-lyed pet · 


Acience. 


idanner agreeable to the dictates ol con- 
Ke; jultly; reaſonably, * 1 


0 NSCIONABLY, [Mnſbicnably] Adv. Fes 7 late ra: r ard” def. hes aver Like 
ls, 


fans ægrer almoſt to every thing, Prov, 


cont wthing but” banging. 
To CONSE'NT, V. N. JLat: | wa 
K K 2 


= 1 RE. = — — — = a 
OS ́ SB SAD = * — => ꝰ — — 


—_— 


— 


= - 3 


CON 
ta,promote the ſame end; to yield or comply 
with a requeſt; to admit, ; 
"CONSENTA/NEOUS, Adj. ſha) agree- 
or ſuitable to; conſiſtent with; becon 
Adv. in a 


» CONSENTA'NEOUSLY, ; 
manner agreeable to j conſiſtent with, or ſuit- 


able to. ; 

.CONSENT A'NEOUSNESS, 8. conſiſt- 
ence; or agreeableneſ[s. | 
, CONSE'NTIENT, + [honſenvient] Part. 
Lat. ] univerſal ; unanimous; j agree- 

or united in opinion. 

: CO'NSEQUENCE,S. Lat.] the relation or 
connection between two propoſitions, whereof 
ene follows or is deduced from the other; that 
which follows from or is produced by any 
cauſe, of principle; event, effect, impor- 
tance, moment, or concern. | 

. CO'NSEQUENT, Part. [Lat.] following 
from ſome premiſes, applied to argument. 
Following as an effect. 

. CO'NSEQUENT, S. the laſt propeſition 
of an argument, deduced from or included in 

ſome preceding propoſition ; an effect, or that 
which proceeds from the operation of any 
cauſe, Conſequent of a ratio, in Arithmetick, 
is the latter of the two terms, or that to 
which the antecedent is referred; thus in 
4, b, orato &; b is the conſequent, and @ the 
antecedent. 3 5 


| 


. CONSEQUENTIAL, [ konſequerſial] Adj. 
[Lat. | — by — Ts in of cauſes 
and dedueed according to the rules of 
reaſon or logic. 


logic. 
CONSEGUENTIALTLV, . enſbi 
Adv. — conſequences, r lige rd 
according to the rules of reaſon or 


rences, 
logic; by conſequence 3 eventually; in a 
lar ſeries 


regu . r 
 CO'NSEQUEN TLY, Adv. by conſequence; 
neceſſarily; inevitably, from a neceſſary con- 


nexion of effects to their cauſes z in conſe- 


ence, - 
CONSE 'RVABLE, Adj. [Lat.] capable of 
being preſerved or kept, | 

CONSE'RVANCY, 8. [Lat.] applied to 
the courts held by the lord-mayor for the 
preſervation of the fiſhery on the river Thames, 
which are ſtiled courts of conſerwancy, 

CONSERVA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
preſerving bodies or ſyſtems from corruption 
or decay. 

CONSERVATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] having 
the power of keeping from corruption or decay. 

.CONSERVA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one who 

preſerves from corruption or decay; an officer 
eſtabliſhed for the preſervation of the privi- 
leges granted ſome cities; or a perſon who is 
authorized to determine differences ariſing 
between the citizens. Conſerwator of the peace, 
was one who had an eſpecial charge, by virtue 
of his office, to ſee the king's kept. | 
EQNSE'RVATORY, S. (Lat. a place. 
n any thing is kept in a manner ſuit- 


* 


je; te ſubſiſt, or have being. 


CON. 
 CONSEF'RVATORY. : 
pow preſerving a N 
or decay. by by £ 
CONSE'RVE, S. 2 ſweetmext 
boiling fruit in clarified ſugar, In Ply 
macy, a medicine in the form of an «va, 
made of the leaves of flowers, beat wit 
in a mortar ; to 
getables in, mY en 

ONSE'SSOR, 8. [Lat. 
with anot mg = — 


To CONSIDER, v. A. 4 
much on a thing; „. 


mind; to meditate on. To view with a, 
tion, To determine or reſolve after weigh 
the conſequences of an action. To ren 
to call to mind; to obſerve, To rehed; x 
to deſpiſe. To requite 3 to reward for k 
trouble. Neuterly, to think maturely; 
deliberate. To doubt; to heſitate, 
a kind of interjectioon. 

CONSIDERABLE, Adj. that hd 
worthy of notice, -regard, er attention; 
portant; valuable; reſpectable j large, or4 
vey ing a ſenſe between little and great 

CONSI'DERABLENESS, $, imports 
value; dignity; a quality which claimsournoig 

CONSI'DERABLY, Adv. in s & 
1n a great degree. ; 

CONSI'DERATE, J. [Lat.] ferns 
given to conſideration or thought ; prude 
pitying, or moderate. 

CONSIDER ACTION, 8. | te 
of thinking on; mature thought or delle 
tion; meditation; importance z wortkind 
of regard; motive of action; influence; 
ſon ; ground of concluding ; an equivaleat 

CONSI'DERER, S. one who empliys1 
thoughts on any ſubject. 

To CONSI'GN, Idi] V. 4. 
to transfer one's property to another, 
Commerce, to ſend goods, or direct then 
another, Figuratively, to commit or ext 
uſed with te. Neuterly, to yield, fubmit 
reſign, To conſent or ſubmit. | 
CONSIGNA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the ed) 

i to another, Io G 


th 
CONSI'GNMENT, 


the ſame ſtate z to be compriſed or canal: 
to be compoſed z to agree or exiſ ia the 


CONSI'STENCE, or CONS 
S. the natural ftate of bodics z the degree 
thickneſs or thinneſs, applied to fluids; 
Rancs, form, make; uniformity of fe 
ance, action, or qualities z free from cam 


diction or vari . | | 


* 2 . 


ite datur-, as fiſh in a, pond. 


z 
* 
ae 
„ 
»>. a EE 


CON 
3 reconcileable ; 
Y, „A in fuch a man- 


rr 


held; a court held at Rome, 
2 at which the pope 
alllent. Figuratively, any ſolemn aſſembly. 
050 CIATE, [tenſors 8. (Lat.] 
wo — with in an undertak 


omplice. 
L CIA don — V. A. 
eue. LATE, le Ker en 
oy hold together, n 


or join with. 
0RSOCIA'TION, [tonſoſes ſpon] S. an 
, or Connexion 3 intimacy, or union. 
C0360 LABLE, Adj. that which admits 


1 CONSOLATE, V. A. [Lat.] to allay 
tue of miſery; to aſſuage ſorrow z to 


comfort, 
OXSOLA'TION,S, [ Lat.Jthat which di- 
grief, and alleviates maſery z comfort. 
WSOLA'TOR, $ a comforter. 
ONSO'LATORY, Adi. that which af- 
u comfort, 


| 


romfort ; to leſſen the ſenſe of miſery z to 
ini 2 perſon's ef. 

VSO LE, S. "(Fr Fr.] in Architecture, an 
ment cut upon the key of an arch, which 
z projefture, and — ſerves to 
rt little cornices, figures, baſts, or vaſes, 


INSO'LIDANT, Part, in . hav- 
the property of clolng or uniting wounds, | 
eCONSO'LIDATE, V. A. to form into 
kept or hard body; to harden, Neu- 
 togrow firm, hard, or ſolid. 
NSOLIDA'TION, S. the act of unit- 
to one maſs ; the a& of uniting two 
mentary dills together, . 
WNSONANCE, or CO'NSONANCY, 
n Muſic, the ſounding of two notes 
er; or the union and agreement of two 
*. Figuratively, confiſtence or agree- 
opinion or ſentiments. 
0 NSONANT, Adj, ¶ Lat.] agreeable; 
; according ; reconcileable. 

UNSONANT, S, [Lat.] in Grammar, 
ar which cannot be perfectly ſounded dy 


BUNANTLY, Adv. in a conſiſtent 
7; ſuitably ; 


\nifies an agreement 


of labourers and artific 


plot, or other bad deſign, 


CON. 
— no applied to ſignify one who bears © 


— — ore to & 
riage to another ; an . 
concurrence; union. 
To CONSO'RT, v. N. to- unite, Join, 
or aſſociate, followed by with. Actively, ws 
n, or to marry; to mix z to accompany. 
CONSPICUITY, 8. —— — APY 
to be ſeen even at a diſtance; the plainnels, 
of any truth or propoſition. 
CONSPFCUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] eaſy te 
be ſeen 3 to be ſeen at a diſtance. Figura- ' 
tively, eminent, famous, diſtinguithed z ea 
fily diſcovered ; maniſeſt. 
CONSPT CUOUSLY, Adv. to be 
ſeen, or diſcerned by the fight; remarkable 
to for ſome excellence; eminently 3 famouſly z 


1 


CONSPIRACY, 8. (Lat.] a 
agreement between two or more perſons to 
commit ſome crime; a plot, In Law, it ſig- 
two or more, 
falſely to indiet, or procure to be indifted, 
an innocent perſon of felony. A conſpiracy 


to maintain ſuits and quarrels; of victuallera, 


to ſell their victuals at a certain pricez and 


— raiſe their 
wages, is alſo puniſhable by ; | 
CONSPFRANT, Part. r Jolning 
with another in a plot, or other bad de- 


oCONSO'LE, v. A. [Lat.] to chear; | ign. 


CONSPIRA'TION, S. [Lat.] See Con 
$8PIRACY, which is moſt uſed, 


CONSPIRATOR, 8. [Lat.] one who 
has ſecretly engaged to carry on a or ſome 
bad deſign with another. 


To-CONSPYRE, V. N. [Lat.] to enter 
into an agreement with others to carry on a 
To agree together. 

CONSPIRING.. Part. tending mutually 
to produce one deſign. In Mechanics, con- 


ſpiring powers are ſuch as do nat act in di- 


rections o to each other. 
CO'NSTABLE, S. [it is ſuppoſed from 
comes flabuli, Lat. maſter of the horſe] an 
officer in various manners. Lord High Con- 
able was anciently an officer of the crown, 
both of England and France, whoſe authority 
was ſo very extenſive, that the office has 
long fince been laid afde in both kingdoms, 
except on particular occaſions, as the king's 
coronation, The function of the Conflable of 
England confiſted in the care of the common 
peace of the land, in deeds of arms, and in 
matters of war. By a law of Richard II. the 
conſtable of England had the determination of 
things concerning wars and blazonry of arms, 
which could not be diſcuſſed by the common 
law. The firſt conſtable was created by the 
Conqueror ; the office continued hereditary 
till the 13th of Henry VIII. when it was laid 
aſide, as being ſo powerful as to bec me 
troubleſome to the king. From the Læd High 


nious. 
Won, Ss, [Lat.] a companion, 


are derived theſe inferior once, fun, 
* — 


11 


— 
2 — 


r 
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cipal entrance is of marble, and called the 


Porte (in Turkith Capi) whence the deno- 


mutability; conſiſteney; retolution; ſteadi- 


of reſolution in the object of their aſfoctioms. 


ces; as, Conflable of the Tower, 
caſtle, of Windſor caſtle, of the castle 0 


Caernarvon, and many other caſtles in Wales, | 


whaſe office is the ſame with that of Ca- 
dans, or governors of caſfles. To over-vwn the 
conflable, is to . more. than a mas is 


werth,, and ſeems derived from cone fable, | 


Fr. à ſettled or ſtated account. 


CO'NSTABLESHIP, s. the office of a phi 
CONSTANCY,, s. [Lat.] a ftats-which| 


admits of no change or tion, oppoſed: to 


neſs. to any principle in ſpite of threats, dan- 
gers, iſes or rewards; a firm, an invio- 


lable attachment to a perſon, including an un- lia, 


altcrable affetion; veracity, or the conſiſi- 
engy. of à narrative with the nature of things. 
SYNown, Rakes: pride themſelves more in 
being fickle than in the 3 of their em 
pagements. If the affections 
not laſt for ever, it is leſs owing to a want of 

to the they love, than to a want 


CO'NSTANT, Adj. firm; ſtrongly and 
immoveably attached to any principle or per- 
ſon ; aſſiduous, or without intermiſſion, 

CONST A'NTINOPLE, one of the largeſt 
and moſt celebrated cities of Europe, ſtanding 
at the caſtern extremity of Romania, and ca- 
pital of the Ottoman empire. It is-ſeated on 
a ſmall neck of land, which ——— 
Natolia, from which it is ſeparated by a chan 
nel of a mile in breadth, The ſex of Mar- 
mara waſhes its walls on the S. and a gulph 
of the channel of Conſtantinople does the 
ſame. on the N. It is delightfully fitnares' 
between the Black-Sea and the Archipelago, 
from hence it is ſupplied with all neceſſu - 
ries, Conſtantine the Great, being obliged 
to reſide in the Eaſt, choſe this place for his 
abode, and rebuilt it after the model of Rome, 
It was taken by the Turks in May 1453, who 
haye 2 of it ever ſince. The 
imperial p or ſeraglio, which ſtands in 
the city, on the point of the triangle, towards 
the canal and harbour, together with. the 
gardens, takes up about a mile and a half in 
circuit: it is rather a collection of ſeveral pa- 
laces and apartments, joined together, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the different emperors, than 
an uniform ſtructure. It is covered with lead, 
as are all the palaces of the Sultan, Its prin- 


the ladies do| 


ingly. ſiruated, and is the place where the 
ambaffadors of England, France, Venice, u 
Holland; reſide. This city is built in d 
form of a 


—— for 


are many of them very magnificent. R! 
1500 miles S. E. of London. Lon. 29. 
lat. 41. 4. N. 8 8 

CO'NSTANTLY, Adv. ia n i 
conliſtent, or unalterable manzer ; wiv 


ceaſi 3 perpetually; 

To CON — ATE, v. N. [La] 
ſhine with a collected luſtre, or general Hf 
 CONSTELLA'TION, S. in Afro, 
a ſyſtem of ſeveral ſtars that are feen in! 
heavens, near te one another. Aſtrone 
for the better diſtinguiſhing and-obſervmg" 
ſtars, have reduced the conſtellations to 0 
form of animals, as men, bulls, bean, © 
or to the images of ſome things known, 11 
a crown, a- harp, 2 balance, &c, or gate 
the names of thofe, whoſe memory, pry 
ſideration of ſome noble explort, they 
mind to perpetuate. ie yes 

CONSTERNA'TION, S. flat] #n* 
ment, or wonder, occaſſoned by lome u 


998 


pected, great and noble object. - 


makes 
= * acceſlary.to the exiſtenes of 0 


pn that of which any thing conſiſts, or 


CONSTITUENT, . [Lat. 4. 
xr thing which contributes to the formation 
a thing; ont who authorizes ar deputes an- 
to aft far dim ; that which is 

| $112 tothe being or ſubſiſtence of a thing, 
To CONSTITUTE, V. A. [Lat. ] to 
thing; to give a thing its 
to make a 


„ th, * 


— 


JU 
| contracts, In 


| To-CONSTR 
| or ſaree the parts of a 


CON 


\CONSTRICTION, . fLat.} the framing | 

the. — into a. narrower . or cloſe 

tag traction. 

CONSTRI 'CTOoR, S. [Lat] that which 
anatomy, applied to thoſe muſ- - 

cles which ſhut up or cloſe fome- of the canals 


or tubes of the bod 

INGE, . A lar te ting, 
claſer together. 
CONSTRINGENT, Part. [Lat, — 
the quality of binding A 
a body approgeb nearer to each 
'To CONSTRV'CT, V. A. Far: 

; © 


Nor ang — . 
n or conſtitute, 

ONSTRU'CTION, 8. 9 the 4 
lags jeied pt with = 

air _— 
rity ; the form of a building; ftiructure ; the 
manner in which things are laid tngether, In 
Grammar, the ranging or placing the words 
of a ſeatence according to the rules, or ſo as 
to convey a complete meaning or ſenſe. Fi- 
the ſenſe, meaning, ur i 


igts another to aft for him. 
ned $. [la] wood the afd of 


— — 
— an eſtabliſmed form E. 


; particular law 5 2 


— 222 

patticular temperament or habit of a per- eſſence 
Js body, or from the peculiar temper 
Nati of his mind; implanted in the 
ry ure of a thing; 2 with the 


-n 


4 295 the exiſtence of more 


tion of a word; judgment; mental 


tation. 222 of Equations, is the re- 
d a known into lines and 


10 neing a 
CONSTITUTER, S. the perſon who ap- ſchemes, whereby the truth of the canon, 


rule, or etuatlon, may I 

metrica 
CONSTRU'CTURE, 8. an edifice; a 
Sena; a pile or frame compoſed of ſeveral 
a | things placed er with and art, 
To COUSTRUE, V-A. fLat.] co plac 
T2108 


go-| words in the grammatical order, 


their menni 
CONSUBSTA'NTIAL, these 

from Adj. ag. (ar having the, fame — or 
the ſame kind or / — applied 

to — bodies. a ſores 


CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY 


1 m d goxernment ; the ſame eſſence. 

? Ts ONSTRA'IN, V. A. Fr.] to force] To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE, ftowj Mn 

| pi ym rain am om b. fer le. [Lt] 10a 8 20 
z to violate; to raviſh ; to confige ; in- ubſtance or nature. 


the idea of force, or pteſſure. 
STRATNABLE, Adj. liable to 


ke, or c 

Gerl mr, 8. che perſon der ü 
r compels, | 
ONSTRA'INT, 8. the a& of over- 
; the will or deſire; com n or 
e confinement, Figurati reſerve. 
oy, The duty of a child to A parent 
un aſiſt him ig his old age. The 
rand ſofter ſex is that which can leaft 
i crfiraiat, There are ſome occaſions 
nick ve hold not be. fovey 10 be on 
den to that we are moſt unwilling to 


Axcient 
9c ale wens fo 


; to draw the party of any 


Vo 


CONSUBSTANTIA'TION, bon. e 
JS. the union of the body and 
rift with the bread, after conſecration, 
in —— ſacrament, according to the Lutherans. 
CONSUL, 8. Ta the title of the 
chief magiſtrates at Rome, which were cre- . 
ated on the expulſion of the Tarquins ; they 
ruled one year; they were preſidents in che 
ſenate, commanded the armies of the repub- 
lic, and decided the differences between the 


citizens. — — 
between merchants in foreign parts, | 


care of their intereſts, and protect — 


merce, 


CONSULAR, Adj, [Lat.] relating or 
belonging to a conſul, 


CO'NSULATE, S. Lat.] the office of 4 


conſul ; the time during -which a perſon ex · 


each other; to cfamp, 


|erciſes the office of a conſul, 


SON. 


— 


Re — 


e — - R = —— —5 — 
* —— = = "I _ _— — * 
PP e , Irmo mo — — 


— 


, P 
| advice; 43 68 wich regard 22 
2 ſo as to promote ſome end. Figuratively, | compriſe, applied to 9 writings, 'F 


CON 


- » CONSULSHIP/ S. the office of a conſul. « 

ee of d. [propagating # e e tis Tin ta 
to for 
to; to| fluid within its fides, 


To CONSU'LT, V. N. 
herate together. Actively, 


0 or contri ve; to examine into the 
—— 


nts of an author, 


7 * CONSULTA TlON, 8. [Lat] the act of 
f wwe advice of one ef more perſons ; |cluded within certain bounds; 
an aſſembly of ſeveral perſons meeting toge- | included within à veſſel. 
ther to give their opinions on any ſubject. In 
Medicine, applied to the calling in two or |defile ; to pollute by baſe 
more perſons to conſider the diſtemper of a 
perſon, where a ſingle practitioner is dubious —— generally applied to 
of his own abilities and experience; a council. th 
CONSU'LTER, 8. one Who applies to 


— for counſel, advice, or intelligence. 


CONSUMABLE, Adj. that which may || 


be altered, wafted, or deſtroyed. 


plete; to end. 


polite 
CONSUMMATE, part. [Lat. u 22 | CONTE MPERAMENT,', 


complete; finiſhed ; without de 
circumſtance or 
completion or 


or concluſion of any action or under- 
taking ; the final determination of all 


CONSU'MPTION, 22 the act of 
z the fate 
ying, or peri In Me- 


dicine, a decay occafioned by want of nou- 
riſhment, or a ural decay of the body 
« gradual waſting of muſcular fleſh, 
i — Adj. having the qua- 
ty g. conſuming, or deſtroying 
or affefted with a conſumption. / 


CONTABULA'TION, 8. ler ] a join- 


Ing of boards or planks together ; the aCt of 
laying a floor. 

CONTACT, 8. [Lat.] touch; eloſe 
union. In Mathematics, it is when one line, 
plane, or body is made to touch another, and 
the parts that do thus touch, are called the 
points or places of c 


ontacr. 
CONTA CTION, S. the act of joining ployed i 


or touching. 

CONTA'GION, 8. [Lat.] the commu- 
nicating a diſcaſe from one body to anothez. 
Peſtilence, or that which aftects a perſon with 
diſeaſes by unwholeſome effluvia. Figura- 
tively, the propagation of vice, or the power 


Which vice has to propagate itſelf, 


CONTA'GIOUS, Agj. [Lat. ] infeRious ; 
to be communicated from one to another, ap- 
pled to the manner in which peſtilential diſ- 
eaſes or vices are propagated. 


CONTA'GIOUSNESS, s. the quality 


diminiſhed, altered, 
; —— V. A. — — r 
l ee a body; to di- 
miniſh; to 's fortune or mo- 
100 1 e, 9 der 
f rk 8, one who ſpends; wats . ————˖— 


Fo 77855 NSU'MMATE, v. A. ru] to 
perfeRt or finiſh z to complete, or render com- moderate, 5 


articular required. fot in 
CONSUMMA'TION, 5. [Lat.} the com- 


on 


ToCONTAN, 


* et ily 


—— — 
to reſtrain or . 
1 — aomny 7 Newtely 


CONTA'NABLE, Adj, polfible to le 
poflble to i 


To CONTA e A V.A. [lay 


CONTA'MINATE, ma Ee ariel; 


G0 NT N Io, 8. the 10 f M 


— the ſtate of a thing det af. 


"To CONTE'MN, honthm]'V, A. 
nd Be by 

CONTE'MNER, 8. one who'4e 

ſcorns, or has a mean opinion of a U 


being — — a ſcorner, 
To "CONTE/MP 72 


ity reſembling another. 
1. "fo CONTE'MPERATE, v. A, to 
niſh any quality bythe addition of its « 
CONTEMEERA'TION, $, the af 
leſſening any 8 the mixture «3c 
one 3 the of tempering, er e 
— 3 the act of blending humor e 
To CON TE MPLATE, A. [lat, 
conſider with continued attention and | 
cation, Neuterly, to muſe; or think 
great attention. |; 
CONTEMPInk TION, 8. ſtudio « 
tenſe thought on any ſobjectʒ the act of ke 
ing any idea brought into the mind, far 
time, actually in view; the employes 
the thoughts about divine things; ſtudy 


culation. 
CONTEMPLATIVE, 2 * 
| z ſtudious; em 
C NTE'MPLA'TIVELY, mop 
fully; attentively; with dap atcati 
diouſly, 
CONTEMPLA'TOR, s. [Lat.] e 
in ſtudy ; a ſtudett. 
CONTEMPORARY, [uſually prov 
:&rperary] Adj. [Fr. ] living in the ſame 
”_—_ IPO ſame time z at {he * 
nt o | 
P CONTEMPORARY, 2 the fa ] * 
word] 8. — at the fave 186 on 
another. 
CONTEMPT, 8. L.] the at 
ing on a thing as an object worthy of x 
and, on account of its meanneſs, unkt 
robation ; the ftate of being — | 


CON K Bb TIB, Adj. wort 


CON 


its vileneſs or infignificancy;/ 
i thought = ogxedocd ns 
ci ſe or contem 

Gr PTIBLENESS, 8. that quality 
{00 — a thing the * of ſcorn and 


cONTE MPTIBLY, Adv, meanly; in a 


FCONTE” 17 0 8884 uſing an inſo- 


of ſcorn and diſdain, on account 


5 . 3 of a thing, whether it be real 
erk MPT UOUSLY, Ady. in a man- 
Cox expreſſes a mean and diſdainful idea 


; 0 
cer TUOUSAESS,, S. the quality 


count of i 


Fre of an inſolent 31 of a thing, on 
ount of its real or ſu ſed meanneſs. - 
To CONTE ND, v Lat.] to ſtriye or 


Iruggle in oppo poſition to nyc 
| lebate with warmth ; to ſupport an opinion | ing 
ith poſitiveneſs, 
CONTENDER, 8. one who oppoſe the 
ions of another; an opponent 
CONTENT, 1. [Lat.] ſatisfied with 
e's preſent lot, though not pleaſed wie 
mitting without oppoſition. | 
1e CONTENT, V. A. to ſatisfy ſo as to 
90 anal to ndnd one's deſires to that 
i in our poſſeſhon; to reſtrain, our ac- 
rien certain limits; to give a perſon 
F n ſo 23 to hinder him from making | 
y more ;/to pleaſe z to gratify. 
CONTENT, S. à diſpoſition of mind 
heredy a a perſon confines his defires to what 
enjoys, without murmuring at his lot, or 
lung ardently for more. Upon content, ' a 
ja} phraſe for on truſt, Applied to 
tings or opinions, ſuch as are implicitly 
el or acquieſced in without examination. 
5 that which is contained or in- 
{in any veſſel or receptacle; the capa- 
of containing the- purport of afty writ- 
j the chief things treated of by any au- 
« SYx0n, No reſtleſs or turbulent 
an ever enjoy true content. Satisfaction 
erer accompanies es HER am- 
ton. 


CONTENTED, Part, reſigned to the dif- 
bs of Providence ; ſatisfied with one's 
fen to without murmuring at its defec- 
neſs, or defiring more. 
ONTE'NTION, S. an oppoſition of ſen- 
ENS or opinions; a warm eſpouſal of any 
ie or intereſt in oppoſition to others; 
e's to bring about a deſign; emulation. 
WNTE'NTIOUS, Adj. LLentenſbious] 
+ tdelined to oppoſe the . of an- 
i quatrelſome ; litigi 
7 rio Us! Vfl cee lade. 
Cz fondneſs for oppoſition or contradic- 


ONTE'NTIOUSNESS, [kow6/bionſneſs] 


1 


er; to vie with; 


NTENTA'TION, 8. ſatisfation or 


> 


8.  proneneſs to oppoſe, contend, or quarel 


'CONTE'NTLESS, Ad 
one's preſent condition; void of reſignation to 
the diſpenſations of Providence. 

CONTE'NTMENT, S. {Fr.] full fatis- 
faction in preſent enjoyment, without a wiſh 
for more; pleaſure ; gratificitionz or delight. 

To CONTE'ST, F. A. 2 r.] to diſpute 3 
to oppoſe an opinion; to cal ueſtion; to 
contend with a for any „ property, 
or. other ſubject. Neuterly, to ſtrive, — 
tend, vie, or emulate, 

CONTEST, S. a diſpute, or oppoſition of 

opinions; a diff ez a controverſy, 

"CONTESTABLE, Adj. that which may 

CONTE'S ABLENESS, 8. paſſibility 
of being diſputed or controverted. 
CONTESTA'TION, S. the act of oppoſ- 

ing the ſentiments of another; ſtrife z contra» 
diction. 

To CON TE Xx, v. A. [Lat.] to weave to- 
gether; to unite by interpoſition of parts. 

CO'NTEXT, S. Lat.] the general tenor 
and ſeries of a diſcourle; the parts which pre- 
cede or follow a ſentence quoted, 

CONTE'XT, Part. woven cloſe together; 
interwoven. 

CONTE/XTURE, S. the peculiar arran 
ment, ow, or diſpoſition. of the parts of a 
body; the exppatics which is formed from 
an union of various, and previouſly ſeparate 
parts; conſtitution ; the manner in which 
any thing is woven or formed, 

CONTIGNA'TION, S. [ Lat.] a frame of 
beams or boards joined together ; ; the at of 
28 or joining the parts of a building toge- 
ther 

CONTIGUTTY, S. aQtual touching 
ſituation in which two things touch each the 

CONTI GUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] meeting ſs 
as to touch; bordering, applied to countries 
or places which j join. 


CONTI'GUOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as to touch or join. 

CONTT'GUOUSNESS,S. touching; near- 
neſs, ſq ag to touch, 

CO*NTINENCE, or CO'NTINENCY, 8. 
Lat. ] reſtraint, or command over ourthoughts 
and paſſions z continyance or uninterrupted ſe- 
ries; chaſti 

co NTINENT, Part, [Lat.] chaſte; re- 
frained from an immoderate uſe even of lhaw- 
ful pleaſures z contiguous, or joined to. 

CO'NTINENT, S. a main land, not in- 
terſected by the ſea, in contradiſtinction to an 
iſland, which is ſurrounded with it. Accord- 
ing to the accounts given by late navigators 
of the diſpoſition of the terraqueous globe, we 
may count four continents, of which there are 
but two well known. The firſt, called the 
ancient Continent, comprehends Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa. 


called America, The third, which is called 


LI | the 


Adj. diſſatisfied with © 


The ſecond is the new Continent, ' 


* 


— * 
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| 


CON dor 


the Northern, or Arctic Continent, comprehends | th or | 
FF 
f and the lands of Jeffo e fourth com- 
. e 00 ink, New Zealand, New bs HT re LAS [LE] fmt 
| olland, and feveril 'others, hitherto little Fo CONTORT, VA. "to wn 8 
known. Some authors think the two firſt or 
continents are ip — one, imagining CONTORTION, 8. 
the northern parts of T to joirt with ing; the ting br 


thoſe of North America. at 'which -t N ns 
' ins or inclodes any thing. is ag 55570 2 Pace ß t Mp get 


To n lle touhs| ing ——_ Leden Mp 


tcreach'; do ha 
TILE 


CONTINGENCE, or CONTI'NGEN- ——.— any 
CY, 8. [Lat.] the quality of being free to = K 
exiſt or not to exiſt, applied to future events, 
* oppoſed to thoſe which muſt neceſſarily WT 

ppen. _ 

CONTINGENT, AS. [ Lat. ] not neceſ- 
frily happening; caſya 

CONTINGENT, S. ſomething caſual, or- C NT! 
- uncertain; a future event which may or ma is ohi 

not happen, 'according as things thall be cir- | gal,” 
cumſtanced. In Law, it is an uſe limited in a | To CO'NTRABAND, VA 
eoriveyance; which' may or may not happen, idited 
according to the —_— N in the | To 5 V. 15 t K 
kmitation of uſe. a contingent remain- together ; to 3 
der is when . * is limited to take place py to make a bargain 
at a time to come, on an 3 event. 

'"CONTT NGENTLY; Adv. in @ Fontin- 
gent, uncertain, caſual manner, 

"CONTI'NGENTNESS, & the quality ua 
which denominates an action or future event — > 
to be uncertain with regard to its exiſtence. 0 CONTRACT, S. an 


two parties; FEY 


ti -CONTT NUAL, Adj. [Lat.] inceſſant; into be 4 
It without interruption ; ſucceeding without any betrothing 5 a writing” wh 
7 ö reſpite or interna an. terms or itions e 
1 ' CONTI NUALLY, Adv. without any "CON A'CTEUNESS, 1 
= pauſe or reſpite 3 without ceaſing, 2 


CONTT NUANCE, S. an uninterru 


| kindz a or dwelling for ſome time in the | ö 
p ſame p duration; proceſs of time; per- fr 
| ſeverance. | ing. | 
4 - CONTI'NUATE, Ad. Lat.] intimate-| CON TRA CTIBLE, ; Ad, e * 
: ly, or cloſely ; uninte z unbroken, or reduced to a narrower 0 
inceſſant. CONTRA'CTIBLEN SS, S. the i | 
1 CONTINUA'TION, S. an uninterrupted | of being reduced to a leſs tompals * * 
| ſucceſſion. ing, or of ſufferi 2 00 


— 


CONTI'NUATIVE, Adj. an expreſſion] CONTRA 
which denotes continuation, permanency, or, of contracting or of re 
duration, | CONTRA'CTION, 8. nt 
CONTINUA'TOR, S. he that keeps a ſhortening a wii 
ſucceſſion without interruption; one who goes of it to leſs com ; the at 
on with the work which another has left im- > GEE in 22 or 
perfect, or carries it on. tate of a thing ſhrunk, ſhrivelled, or 6 
To CON TIN UE, v. N. ¶ Lat.] to remain into a narrower compals. In Anatony 
with a perſon; to lat; to endure ; to unite means the ſhrinking up of a fibre as 
without any intervening ſubſtance z to pro- | ſemblage of fibres, when As 
8 in an action without interruption. [lytic diſorders n! 
* CONTI'NUEDLY, Adv. in a manner free great relaxation of the fibres in 1 pur. 
flow any intermiMion, reſpite, pauſe or ceſſa- ed ; ſo, on the other hand, cars 


- 


———— TT ICY 


tion; without ceaſing. ſpaſms proceed 28 . hr, 
 CONTI'NUER, S. one who perſeveres in tion of the muſcles 3 5 "Fr 
any action without interruption or ceaſing. | To GTA rer, (0) 


* CONTINUITY, S. [Lat.] cloſe union; ts conrRabrer, 


toN 


: t 
z to 


257 


the 
con? 
words that 


of another ; 
FCTION, 8. * — 


of another is f 
oppolition 3 — oa contrariety j_ 
ſecies brow) 


e i008, f 
. inconbſtent, or oppoſite ; inclined to 
+. caril at, or contradict another. 

CONTRADI'CTIOUSNESS, [hontradik-| 
. intonfiſtence, oppoßtion, of 


CORTRADI.CTORILY Adv, inconfit-\i 

uh u ſuch. a manner 26 to be guilty of 
hencies or contradictions. 

pe NTRADICTORINESS, 8. the high- 


kt depre of oppoſition, applied to truths or 
ADICTORY, 4 La 
dam 0 [low Lat.] 


or inco 

eien S. the expla- 
ic eee e the ſenſe of a word, by 
hducitg one that has an oppoſite Ggnifica- 


'T» CONTRADISTI'NGUTSH, v. A. to 
&rgwſh dp ar by contraſt, or produc- 


N r TSSORE, S. in Surgery, a 
ack or fiſſure in the kkull, in the part oppo- 
te to that wherein the blow was received, 

To CONTRAI'NDICATE, v. A. [Lat.] 
print out a method contrary to the genera 
mer of a diſeaſe ; as when a vomit might 
em advi the e patient's being ſubject to 
miting ſhews that it ought by no means to 


RAINDICA'TION, 8. in Phyſic, 
pom which forbids that to be done 
ud the main ſcope of a diſeaſe at firſt 
bount ſeems to point out. 

CONTRAMURE, 8. [Fr.] in Fortifica- 
bg, a8 out-wall about, or oppoſite to, the 

| wall of a city, 

WONTRANT TENCY, 8. [Lat.} a con- 
_m—_ ales, or a to 


ARIES, 8. — contr 
Foltions which I deſtroy = 
Ber, and cannot both be true at the ſame 
F jor polity, which, being of the ſame 
kr common. nature, ſabſiſting by turns 
Sire, are as remote from each 
= 4 poflible, and mutually, expel each 
22 ee blackneſs; 


b rr.s . [law La 
conkiſtency 3 a q ao pot 


hy the Herden of ano- 3 Adv. i 1 
be oppoſite, or irrecon- fit to, 88 or — — with; 


RADICTER, S. © one wha apple we Fe 


© | , * 


| 


> 44 2 of be⸗ 

A ee 
'RIOUS, A te 

ALON in the 6 . ; ; ; 

, CONTRA'RIOUSLY, Adv, oppolitely 3 z 
y contrary or oppolite directions, ann 
ner inconfiſtent. 
| CONTRA'RIWISE, Adv. on the con- 

in a contrary manner. 

NTRARV, Adj. [Lat.] applied to 
qualities or truths, which are ſuch oppoſitey 
to one another, that the former cannot ſubſiſt 
in the ſame ſubjeQ, and the latter cannot be 
both true at the. ſame time; inconſiſtent ; 
diſagreeing; in au oppoſite direction, or un- 
favourable, applied to the wind. 

CO'NTRARY, S. [comraries in the plus 
ral] a thing which has qualities oppoſite ta 
thoſe of another ; fition or truth oppo- 
ſite to another. of the contrary, borrowed 
from the commercial phraſe per contra, fig+ 
nifies on the oppoſite fide, or in poltiog 
to ſomething which has been ee 
offered. Te the contrary, to an —— — 
purpoſe quite contrary ; againſt; or in oppo» 
ſition to the performance of any action. 

, CONTRAST, S. [Fr.] in Painting and 
Sculpture, an oppoſition or difference between 
the poſition, attitude, &s. of any two figures, 

_ lines which form objects, by means 
Lis they cauſe a variety, and tend to ſet 
off each other. In Architecture, the avoid- 
ing of the repetition of the ſame thing, in or- 
der to pleaſe by variety; as in the gallery of 
the Louvre, the pediments are alternately 
arched and angular. 

To CONTRA ST, V. A. in Painting, to 
place in a contrary attitude, &c, in order to 
ſet off one figure by another. Figurativelyg 
to ſet in contrary poſitions ; to ſet one thing 
off by coupling it with, or introducing ano- 
ther, 

CONTRAVALLA'TION, 8. [Lat.] in 
Fortification, the means uſed by an army to de- 
fend themſelves from the ſallies of a town 
they beſiege, conſiſting of a trench guarded by 
a parapet, without muſket-ſhot of the town, 
3 befiegers and the 


To CONTRAVENE, V. A, lar), » 
oppoſe z to obſtruct the performance of 
thing; to aft contrary to « bargain, contra 
or agreement. 
CONTRAVE'NTION, S, an oppoſition 
8 law; a violation of, or acting — 

a law. 

CONTRAYE'RVA, S. a Peruvian roads 
which ſtrengthens the ſtomach, diſpels flatus 
4 and helps digeſtion; is uſeful in ſe- 
vers, and recommended againſt the plague 


n ul Gelen ctire of another 


nap 


ay malignant diftempers, and is an exe 
cellent fadonific, 
Liz CQON- 


l 
„„ — No ů —·˙è˖ e * 


| 
41 
{ 
| 


— 


{1 
4 
ay 
| | 
| 


d 
. 4 
; 
7 
it! 


odr pay a portion of money t 


con 


.. CONTRIBUTARY, Adi. paying a tribute to 


the ſame perſon; concurring to promote a de ſign. 
To CONTRIBUTE, JI to give 

| carrying on 
ſome common deſigy. Neuterly, to promote, or 
bear a part or ſhare in the promoting any deſign. 


.... CONTRIBU'TION, S. the act of paying 
a ſhare of the expences 
any deſign ; a ſum paid by a town taken, or 


required to carry on 
in danger of. being taken by an enemy, to pre- 


collected from ſeveral perſons, 
CONTRIBUTIVE, Adj. that which pro- 
motes any deſign in conjunction with other 
things or perſons. | 
© CONTRIBUTOR, S. [Lat.] one who 
bears a part in the meaſures taken to accom- 
pliſh any defign; one who pays his ſhare to- 
wards raifing a ſum of money. 


vent its being plundered; a fum of money 


CONTRIBUTORY, Adj. promoting the 
fame end; paying a ſhare towards raifing a 


common fund, or certain ſum. 

CONTRISTA'TION, S. [Lat.] the 28 
of making ſad ; ſorrow; heavineſs of heart; 
ſadneſs ; gloomineſs; grief; diſcontent z me- 
lancholy ; moan ; trouble, 

CONTRITE, Adj. [Lat.] in its primary 
fignification, bruiſed, or much worn. In Di- 
vinity, ſorrowful for fin from a love of God. 

CONTRTTION, S. [Lat.] in its primary 
ſenſe, the act of rubbing two bodies againſt 
each other, ſo as to wear off ſome parts of 
their ſurfaces. In Divinity, that penitence or 
forrow for fin which arifes from the love of 
God and virtue | 
- CONTRIVABLE, Adj. poſſible to be diſ- 
covered, or planned by the mind. 

_ CONTRTVANCE, S. the projecting or 
planning the moſt poſſible methods to accom- 
pliſh any defign, or attain any end. Figura- 
tively, a plan; a ſcheme; a plot; an artifice. 

To CONTRIVE, V. A. [Fr.] to invent, 
plan, or project the means of attaining any 
end, or accompliſhing any deſign, Neuterly, 
to form, deſign, or lay a plot. 

CONTRITVER, S. an inventor ; a pro- 
jeCtor ; one who forms projects for the attain- 

an end, or accompliſhing ſome deſign; 

CONTRO'L, [the o in this word and its 
derivatives is pron. long, kontral] S. [Fr.] the 
account kept by a perſon as a check upon ano- 
ther. Figuratively, reſtraint; check; power; 
authority ; dominion, 

To CONTRO'L, V, A. to examine the 
accounts of another by a check kept againſt 
him. Figuratively, to reſtrain ; to keep un- 
der reſtraint ; to govern 3 to over-power ; to 
confute, or gainſay. p 
 CONTRO'LLABLE, Adj. liable to be 
controlled, over-ruled, or reſtrained ; ſubject 
to reſtraint. 3 | | 

CONTROLLER, S. a perſon who exa- 
mines public accounts by a check; one who 
Has the power of over-ruling, ining, or 


CONTRO'LLERSHIP 
employment of a Wi © 7 the offce 
CONTRO'LMENT, 8. the power of 6 
ſtraining the actions or actiye powers of 55 
„ore e ſhmey 
| RSIAL, a 
Adj. relating to eien or oppolition d 
ſentiments Fl that which'may be diſputed, * 

CO'NT OVERSY; §. IE.] in oppok. 
tion of opinions or ſentimegt 

- . - , generally ap 
plied to diſputes carried on with fotne ung 
in 2 print; a flit at law about he 
property of a thing; * 
be the force of n oY 
To CONTROVYERT, v. A. [Lat] 
| ; SL" 
oppoſe the ſentiments of another in 
CONTROVE'RTIBLE, Adj, that wii 
may give occaſion to diſpute ; that which ng 
be oppoſed. + ns; 
CONTROVE'RTIST, S. 4 perſon dd 
engaged in diſputes with authors, 
CON TUMA'CIOUS, [ kentumsſbieut] kd 
[Lat.] inſolently obſtinate, inplying a c. 
tempt of lawful authority, and ating u 
it from a ſpirit of infolent tion, 

CONT UMA'CIOUSLY, tannibuf 
Adv, in ſuch à manner as an inſole 
obſtinacy, or diſobedience of lawful authai 
CO'N TUMACY, S. [Lat.] diſobeves 
to lawful authority, including infolence, yer 
verſeneſs, and the higheſt degree of im 
dence. | 
CONTUME'LIOUS, Adj. IL. 
proachful; full of poignant and a 
preſſions, including contempt in the uſe 
intention to aggravate and vex the perſon iti 
uſed againſt, Figuratively, a perſon frequeat 
ufing reproachful language; that which os 
fions reproach. * 

CON TUME'LIOUSLY, A, in 4 
reproachfaly contemptuous, or abuſive mam 

CONTUME'LIOUSNESS, S. that qua 
which ariſes from, or denominates any exptth 
ſions to be rudely reproachful, and abound 
with bitterneſs. | 

CO'NTUMELY,: 8. [Lat.} lag 
abounding with the bittereſt expreſſons," 
tended to ſubject a. perſon to the reproad 
others, and to render him uncaly. Fi 
tively, infamy, which ſubjects a perſon 91 
reproaches of others, 

To CONTU'SE, leis-] v. 4. [2 
in its primary fignification, to beat tor 
to bruiſe, In Surgery, to hurt by a blo! 
ſome blunt body, ſo as to diſcolour the 
by an extravaſation of the blood, &c. wt 
breaking it, or deſtroying its _— 

CONTV'SION, S. [Lat.] the at = 
ing or bruiſing. Figuratively, theeffelt * 
ing or bruiſing. In Medicine, a hte — 
by a fall, or blow from any blunt = 
which diſcolours the fkin without cutunz 
or deſtroying its continuity. 


toverning the actions of another, 


* 
DF ww &t — . 


 CONVALE'SCENT, - or CONVA 
ENV, 8. a recovery of be. | 


con 


Part. [Lat.] reco- 
frem a diſorder to a ſtate 


her by ſummons j to aſſemble a number of 
as into the ſame place; to ſummons to 
pear, in a Law ſenſe. Neuterly, to come or 


together. 

aſe FENIENCE, or CONVE'NIENCY, 
$ lat.] the ſuitableneſs or fitneſs of a thing 
. any end; 1 ; profit; eaſe ; 

freedom from any o on, , 
b embarraſſment. ' itneſs of time or place, 

CONVENIENT, Adj. [Lat.] ſit; ſuit- 
able to effect an end; proper or neceſſary ; 
free from obſtructions. Applied to ſituation, 

ous ; ſeaſonable. a : 

CONVENIENTLY, Adv. ſuitable with 


a perſon's caſe, m—_ or advantage; com- 
modioully ; properly. 
. CONVENT, S. [Lat. ] an aſſembly of per- 


bons dedicating themſelves entirely to the ſer- 
rice of religion, and without any commerce 
with the world ; the place inhabited by the 
xeligious of either ſex. "LOS Hes 
} CONVENTICLE, S. [a diminutive of 
werent] an aſſembly. Figuratively, a place 
of worſhip, generally applied by warm church- 
men to the meetings of non - conformiſts, by 
way of reproach; a ſecret aſſembly for the 
contrivance of ſome plot or crime. 
CONVE/NTICLER, S. one who frequeats 
private and unlawful aſſemblies, ' 
CONVENTION, S. [Lat.] a treaty, con- 
ict, or agreement between two or more par- 
ber; alſo, an aſſembly, union, coalition, It 
n alſo a name given to an extraordi aſ- 
ſembly of parliament, or the ſtates of the 
realm, held without the king's writ; as was 
the convention of the eſtates, who, upon the 
getreat of K. James IT, came to a concluſion, 
ut he had abdicated the throne, and the 
net of ſucceſſion devolved to K. William 
and Q, Mary ; whereupon their aſſembly ex- 
pred as a convention, and was converted into 
parliament, 
CONVE'NTIONAL, 
ſpulated ; or agreed to by n or con 
CONYE'NTIONARY, | konven/bienary] 
Aj, ating according to the articles of ſome 
weement or contract. 
CONVE'NFUAL, Adj. [Fr.] belonging 
W2 convent, Subſtantively, a monk; or 
we who lives in a convent, I 
' To CONVE'RGE, V. N. [Lat.] to meet 
=4y0unt ; to approach nearer to each other 
l they feu in 2 point, applied to the rays of 
er tines drawn from different ſurfaces, 
8 ROENT, or CONVE'RGING, 
ut, [Lat.] iſſuing from divers points, and 
wyraching nearer co each other till they 
wet in 2 point. Sony | 
. ONVERSABLE, Adj. [written ſome- 
Wi cover fiole, but impropezly] [Fr,] qua- 


| 


| 


- 


. 


: 


. 


| contemplative. 


eo 


affable; inclined to communicate know lei | 


or ſentiments to another. ? 

CONVE'RSABLENESS, 8. the quality 
flowing from affability and good nature, which 
renders converſation agreeable. b 

CON VE RSABLV, Adv. in auth a man- 
ner as to engage the converſation of others, 
and entertain them agreeably with diſcourſe. - 

CONVE'RSANT, Part. uſed or habitus 
ated to, Familiarly acquainted” with; inti- 
mate; having intercourſe with. Uſed with --- 
about, it implies employed; engaged; relats 
ing to; having for its object; or concerning. 

CONVERSA'TION, S. ] caſy diſ- 
courſe with another; a familiar diſcourſe 3; 
intercourſe ; commerce; behaviour; life 3 
or moral conduct. | * 

CONVE'RSATIVE, Adj. fit for conver- 
ſation, or intercourſe with men, oppdſed to 


To CONVE'RSE, V.N. in its primary 
ſignification, to live with; to keep company 
with. Figuratively, to hold intercourſe withz 
to be acquainted with by ſtudy; to be uſed to; 
to diſcourſe, or convey one's thoughts to ange 
ther by familiar diſcourſe, 4 

CONVERSE, ſ ſometimes accented on the 
laſt fyllable, and uſed by Pope both ways] S. 
converſation, or the ſentiments of a perſon 
communicated in familiar diſcourſe, Figura- 
tively, familiar acquaintance. In Geometry, 
the drawing a concluſion from ſomething ſup- 
poſed, and afterwards drawing the propoſition 
ſuppoſed as a concluſion from thence, *_ 
CONVERSELY, Adv. with change of 
order; in a con order; reciprocally,' _ 

CONVE'RSION, S. [Lat.] the change 
from one ſtate to another. In Divinity, a 
change from wickedneſs to piety, or from a 
falſe religion to a true one, In Rhetoric, the 
retorting of an argument, whereby it is ſhewn 
on oppoſite ſides. In Algebra, the reducing 
an equation, or quantity ſought, if in frac- 
tions, to one common denominator, omit- 
ting the denominators, and continuing the 
equation in the numerators only 

CONVE'RSIVE,, Adj, fit for converſa- 
tion or diſcourſe ; _ inclined to communicate 
ſentiments by diſcourſe, . JAS 

To CONVERT, v. A. [Lat.] to change 
into another ſubſtance; to change from one 
religion to another, generally uſed for a change 
from a. falſe to a true one; to change the 
terms of a propoſition; to undergo, or ſuffer 


4 change. be * 
CO'NVERT, S. a perſon prevailed on to 

change his religion. N a 
CONVERTER, S. a perſon who perſuades 

another td change his religion. of 
ility of 


| 


CONVERTIBILITY, S. the 
being an object of converſion ; , 
converſion. : 

CONVE'RTIBLE, Adj, that which 
de changed; that which may be altered wi 


lia a fit tor converlation ; fit 5 8 i 


* 


— 


reſpect to its qualities; that which may be 
eſpe t. I i | | 


e6* bos 


mee e e. a6 to male 4 perſoh th a 
or id inlet o nor, RAG i — 


AL,” of 
; protuberant 1 h e 
. flobe, or circulat body. Uſed CONU'NDRUM, 8. Nr 1. 
abtun ti vely, for . f or quibble, drawn from tus dbible 

CON V Part. ending outwurdly, anden of worth, of det can 
E things, 
To CO'NVOCATY, dd ele 


ovnuzDG v, Adv. protuberant; in u ſeveral perfbtis 

evirvee form; or like the outward ſurface of a e ge other} to ſion ay 

Kobe. CONVOCA”'FION, the a 
bb... hen 8. betiding, ot protube- eating ſeveral pertbäs w al 


ly; ag 
ſetnb aſſem 
"CONVEALY, Adv. — age by a reg . Thy 
/ GONVE'XNEST,. S. We quality arifiny 


to 
eceleſiaftical. K þ 
Hom the * ſwelling or bending of = fon of partment, and cout of ut 


Wan bwer houſe, Ii the fit the ki 
' "CON CAVE, Adj. hollow on „ e cy 
one fide, and conver on the other. reſented ors, 


To CONVEY; v. A. ¶ Lat.] to move from the deint a Graf 14s; of one p 
ane pluck to-another; to tranſport; to tranſ- every chaptet, and two for thie nl 
mod Crain fa dioceſa, in > alf ha divines, viz, 22 

to arch-deacotis, prebendati and 
5 CONVEY ANCE, 8. the a& of moving a ws of ts Gard en. Th Tue bes e 
n. a method chuſes its ou" buſineſs it f 
carry 
The 


ode from one place to another. take care tha t the mémdel attend, 0 0 
FR the means of inftruments by cheir debates ati votes, aid t thei 
which aa thing it introduced from —— ſolutions to the upper houſe, cat 
@& another; the transferring of property is ſummoned by the King's Int, die 
. the tranſmitting x truth rhe the archbiſhop hy ng . 

tin or inſtrument by which }co ſummon all biſhi 
tramſerred. Likewiſe an Aly 


propane 


=_ * 8. Ab or cottver-|the vice-chancellot, 8. 
1 fant in drawing writings RY arts, wherein the ; 
Sanvsferred from one perſon to an pulfion of delinquent * "Mg 


CONVE'YER, 8. 1 who carties or affairs relating to the univerſity, « 
embven gods from” one plice to another; |az x body co 960 6) 
one who is engeged in conducting waters From To CONVO'K A, to call ty 
one place to· another by mednoof pipes, chian- [ſeveral ns; to ſuminons to an alſe 
nale, cc. To e 

To- CON VTOr, V, A. {Lat.] t prove together; or roll one part over a 
guilty of ſome crime. CO'NVOLUTED, Part. [Lat.] 
C e rolled up, t one pat 


CONVICT, « 8. 4 perſot proves” to- be oro Trht £ . [Lat] te 

— the Ne Ne over one 2 
NVI'CTION, ned, by apeing an the fate of a thing up, fo as its 

* cloſe over each other. 

'To' CONVOY, V. oy 
pd. by. ſea,. of 
ng ins the 
edwivincing, - NNVOY, 8. in 
To CONVINCE, v. A. Wenne or more hips of Wr, 
Gon ſo as to a perſon ac - and protect merchant-ſhips 
knowledge its truth 1e eee manifeft, or other ehemies. In Military 

vindicate body of ſoKiers appointed 
CONVINCIBLE, A}. capable of acknow-[of mb; nioney, ammun.tion of | 
ledging the firength of a proof or evi 3 r n by 4 into a wenn, army; « 


ble of being convicted or proved 
ob 0 NUSANGE 8 e 


able to be confuted. 
. —— e e; or athority of caquinng 


. ?U—E—— — h tyuticong K — 
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ls V.A, 1 e a veſſel r by breway 


TELE 8 e in Medicine daes 12 2486 ae, 2 


ind violent contraction of the heat or paſſio | 
muſculsr parts, ariſing fem COO | 
5 kr of the membranes fux- ere 3 co 50 Th 
ods b fe marrow, apd the nerves applied to_the paſſions, 
pling 6 ted from it, and an 8 influx of 2 affectionʒ pl? of corgial 1 15 
into the 0 of motign, |f 4.4 indifference. 
Ts: ej, any violent 08851 (Fr. ] Ne look that 
on, earthquake, or ſubterranegus diſor- | wer an gyen's ma! 
1 'commations or rebellions mo out of 1 of e 


Wo 
f x 
Re . — ISS Ks fl 


ſe in a. Te Co 
© COOPPE, S. [Er]. 1 
VAY, 3 3 ſtep or motion in dan 
| e e e 2 9 aka? ex caſes, « 
ES SS On OE TON 
Boker 19, and, Noven ws, on CY 2 T * (Lat. 
ſeated at the mouth”of the river Conway, laboux with anther, in order to — — on 


Wien walled tows, with acalle,ppd the you, ann oe}. t9,copeur in producing tha 
d are well built and well-iphabited, and jſame e 
ike market is but mall. Near this town} CO.: QPERA'TION, 5; the . 
n, timber, and oak - bark are in great] two or or things contai 
wy; and they clear out at the cuſtom-| promote the 4 a 
& here from 11 to 22,000 buſhels of grain} CO-Q'PERATIVE, Adj. concurri 
r 21 
the river, with which copperas is made; e Q, 
I fame think there are veins of copper- PERA'TOR, 2 he 2 
near it. Formerly it was famous for | an the ſame end 
hing, and there is ſtill plenty of pearl Aue 15 of equal 
Ie but they are now- neglected. It is frank, order, or 
| miles N. W. of London. X C5. NIN ATE T. . in che ſame 
CONWYDD, a village in Merionethfhire, forder, or rank, with another. 
. Wales, wal cans fair, on October 21, CO-O/ADINATENESS &. the tate of a . 


horned cattle, and horſes. . of a degree | or rank equal with 
S. in Natural Hiſtory, a creature}  CO-ORD] TION, 85 the n 
e, and breeds in warrens; a ling the ſame 90 b.. 

7 00, formed from the . ul e 1 fens, 

5000, v. N. dom the ſound} Ja water-fow 1 and 
wake 2 ee like a dove. COp, top; the top 0 
. r he fan — or any rifing to 

nittuals for the ta A cook-maid is ajhead or point. te a cat, 0 
we employed in drefling victuals. a cack'of hay. 


«COOK, v. A. [Lat.] 8 CO PAL, S. ere 


| Fanny, to prepare any thing for pur, tranſparent, of . watery 
icular 


fragrant ſmell. It flows out, of ob a 

* the art of dreſſing vie- tree by inciſion, — ERC 
oil, and uſed in of 

eb Adj, } a leſſer degree of COPARCENERS 8. 5 Sr 

* ing to, ot ſome what cold. | equal portions in the N 

| winch, free from anger. or any violent ceſtor: Thu, de kane Ai 

Fg over fond; indifferent; unaf-| male, cms equally to . 


or love. ceſtor ; 2 cen pre 
keoor, V, A. [Bal to leſſen heat. — r's, lands, at his death, age, 
fly, to loſe heat; ome leſs hot. | equally divided among all bis ſong, 


van, to become nn CO PARTNERS, 8. one who. has a ſhare, | 

8 m paſſion or inclination. in ſome common ftock or affair ; one who cats, 

kk, S, that which has the 12 ries on buſineſa in conjunction with another x 
. hea [oe qualy dae and dende u 
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- name given to ſuch of the Chriſtians of Egypt 


86 
— 


2 
. 


Fig i VI, S. S is ſometimes, writ. e pint, 


es For 1 9 wi — Tan 


caphvi, 


the Brafils, and 


2 0 
'Fo COPE, V. A. to or hh over. 
reward; ti n oops, 


To to give is I To cope with, to ſome, th confer | 
w contend wit to r to oppoſe le. '| fo thelr theeks or fi Ek ar 
Fa, FEL, * COPIER, 8. who tranſcribes a vr OF 
Saad A larye, rick ad fn of Salton any ans adds: or other original. Song 
tow, or city, of of Denthatl, ZN | a us times uſed b * 
e "was. new palace built fis fa by 100 
Ae ich js very magnificent ; " COPING, s. [$8] 
beſides wh „ there ute two others, in which upper per'tire of 1 Len 
* king N. relides. The citadel is} © COPIOUS, 


—.— fort, deſended by fi ve good baſtions, 

» donbſ ditch full of water, and ereral ad- 
The arſenal is f 

naval Gores, ſufficient to fit out a whole 
fleet, The exchange of the Eaſt India com- 
— _ h oaks = — fe 
co e orphan- 
. 'military-ſchool, are all 


40,000 and printed books, | 
collected from all parts. The inhabitants 
are reckoned at about 60,000, without count- 
ing the ſoldjets and failors, Before the ter- 
rible fire in 1728, there were about 6000 | 
houſes, of which 3785. were reduced to aſhes, 
with à prodigious quantity of merchandize 
of all ſorts. It is above five miles in circum- 
ference, and is ſeated on the eaſtern ſhore of 
the Iſle of Zealand, upon a fine bay of the 
Baltic Sea, near the freight called the Sound. 
It is 300. miles S. W. of Stockholm, 450 
N. W. of Vienna, 500 N. E. of London, and 
550 N. = E. of Paris. Lon. 13. 2. E. lat, 
8 
rr Re Ax. SS Tat, 8. is that 
ſyſtem of the world wherein the ſun is ſup- 
ed at reſt in the center, and the planets, 
with the earth, to move in ellipſes round him. 
The ſun and fars are here ſuppoſed at reſt, 
and that diurnal motion which they appear to 
have from eaſt to weſt, is imputed to the carth's 
motion from weſt to eaſt; round its axis. 
COS, COPHTI, [ kef+, kofti] or COPTS; 


as are of the ſect of the Jacobites, The Cophts 
have a patriarch, ſtiled the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, having eleven or twelve biſhops under 
+ him, but no archbiſhop. The reſt of the cler- 


er ehjoying the fame gdvan- der of St. Anthony, St. 


ith ks. | 
OP eck S. a Nate wherein Cophts have ſeven fa . | 
flare of the profits or [th wh 


ſuperb| 
ſructuxes. The royal library contains above 


= - 
F . * „ 
, * 1 e 


each of whom have 


faſting, and pra fare They « 8 gd 


een wn 1 575 «ah 
one nature, and o 
the union of 1 el 9 
vinity, Wick regard to Uſcipline, dh 
circumgiſe their chileren before baptiſm; uy 
ordain deacons at five years of age; theyall 

of marriage i in the fecond degree, q 
their wives, ang eſpouſe others while the 6 
are living; :; they forboar't to'eat dlood, ane 
lieve in 2 baptiſm*by fire,” Which, ace 


Lat, 
dant ; * Jpn 
Ir _ x Hot confined, 

OUSLY; Adv. pln 1 
ade ; large; in (ive ” 


plied to file or defcriptiohs. 
CO'PIOUSNESS,'S. yon, 13 abr 


t quantities Q any 
berance. 


| 


eru 
CO PPED, Part, riſing or't 
a point at top, 
|  CO'PPEL, S. [fpelt likewiſe A2 a 
and cyppel ] [Sax. ] a veſſel uſed by 
refinors to try and refine their metal in 
CO'PPER, S. [Belg.] a hard he me 
of a reddiſh colour, heavier than iron «1 * 
but lighter than filver, lead, or poll; | 
bardeft of all metals next to iron, and ont 
account mixed with filver and gold wg 
them a p degree of hatdneſs ; it isn 
liable to ruſt than any other metal; its dud 
lity is very great, and its diviGbility pit book 
gions ; for, as Mr. Boyle oblerves 1 
grain of it diſſolved in an alkali, will g 
ſenſible colour to more than 500,000 times 


weight of water, Copper o ſignißes a WP 
— boiler fixed i in brick work. 4 ü 
Plate, is a thin piece of poliſhed cope, py 
graved with ſame deſign. bl 

CO pPERAS, S. a vitriolic ſubt bn 
formed of an infuſion of opener "lf 


gold-ſtones, in water, 


by fire, It is made uſe of i in ure WP 
hats black, in 3 in tanning of 
ther, in making oil o N and a | Kd a 
Spaniſh brown for hich as 
FCO/PPER- Ad nr S. a perſon whom mu 
veſſels formed of copper. Nor, 


CO/PPERY, Adj. containing copper; 


£7, whether ſecular or regular, are of the or- 


of copper. 


e 


ley h-wo0d. "78, 78's. 
: DUST, S. powder uſed in refin- 
—— the groſs parts ſeparated by the 


pppel. f 
rOPPLE STONES, S. lumps or fragments 
hone, 29-2 it the adjacent cliffs, and 
el by being bowled and turabled to and 
water. 


action of 

855 8, (ee Coryrex] ſhort woo 

4 for fewel ; ruſh-wood. 

To COPSE, V. A. to preſerve under-wood, 

COPULA, S. [Lat] in Logic, the verb 

ich joins the two terms in an ative 
makes 


f ſition; as, 
oY mug where makes 18 the copula ; 
56% is the object of choice j, where is is 
100 ul Arx, v. A. [Lat.] to onite, 
u e link together. Neuterly, to come 
ther, applied to the commeroe between 
inal; of different ſexes, 
(OPULA'TION, S. the embracing of the 


COPULATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] a Gramma- 
ul Term, that fignifies ſuch particles or 
gd in a language, that tie, join, and unite 
or ſentences together. In Logic, thoſe 
poltions are called copulatĩve, where the 
et and predicate are ſo linked together 
apulative camunctiom, that they may be all 
mlly affirmed or denied one of another. 
COPY, S. [low Lat.] a writing Which 
k of the ſubſtance of ſome other, and 
wrote, word for word, from ſome original; 
Ialividual book, or manuſcript of an au- 
z an inſtrument by which any thing is 
jed in law; a picture drawn from an 
jul piece; a line or piece of writing for 


- 


Wars to write by, A copy-book is a book” 
Rank paper, wherein ſcholars learn writing, 
mdearouring to imitate ſome piece given 
ah the maſter for that purpoſe. 
COPY, V. A. to tranſcribe a writing 
ook word for word; to imitate a dæſign or 
Uſed neuterly with from, and ſome- 
d vith after, before the object of imita- 


WPYHOLD, S. in Law, a tenure by 
the tenant hath nothing to ſhew but 
wy of the rolls made by the Reward of 
n court, This tenure the tenant 
n fome fort at the will of the lord, 
© not imply ſo, but according to the 
un of the manor, 

WPYHOLDER, S. a perſon admitted a 
af any lands or tenements in a manor, 
abe, time out of mind, been deviſeable 
Ku vill take the ſame by copy of court- 
» Xcorling to the cuſtom of the ſaid 


Er, TT A, [Fr.] to entertain 


| 


ſit is often written and pron, 
$, fr.] 10% woods cut at ſtated times; 


| 


longer permitted to allow them neceſſary 


« 4 \ 4, 
COR 


r of love, without any real affection 
eutgrly, ko pretend the loyer, 

"QUETRY, S. [Fr.] a deſire of attract- 
ing the notice of the other ſex ; an affection 
of love, expreſſed in'advances, without being 
3 with that paſſion. ay 80. 

UE'TTE, 8. Fr.] a irt, 
A to 18 2 of the 
other ſex, and by an affectation of tenderneſs 
to engage a number of ſyitors merely from 
a principle of vanity, and without any incli- 
nation to a connubial ſtate. . 

CO'RACLE, S. Bit.] a boat uſed by the 
Welſh fiſhers, made of a frame of wicker 
covered with leather, : | 
CORAL, S. [Lat.] a plant of a ſtony 
growing in the water, A coral is 

applied to the toy which is hung pendant from 
the waiſt of children, and conſiſts of a 
piece of coral ſet in gold or filver, adorned 
with bells, and having at the extremity a 


whiſtle, 

CORALLI Adj. ¶ Lat.] conſiſting of 
coral; — 2 _ NI 

CORA. NT, 8. Fr.] a dance, conſiſting 
of a nimble and ſprightly motion. 2 

CO'RBAN, S. [ Heb.] a word which 
lignifies a gift, offering, or preſent made to 
God, or his temple, When, among the Jews, 
a man had thus devoted all his fortune, he 
was forbidden to make uſe of it, If all that 
he was to give to his wife, or his father and 
mother, was declared Corban, he _ = 


ſiſtence. 
COR BE, Adj. 2 crooked. | 
CO'RBEILS, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, 
little baſkets filled with earth, and uſed to 
thelter the men when firing at the beſiegers. 
CO'RBEL, S. in Architecture, the repre- 
ſentation of a baſket. Alſo, a ſhort piece of 
timber, placed in a wall, with its end ftick- 
Ing out fix or eight inches, as occaſion ſerves, 
in the manner of a ſhouldering piece. 
CORBY, a town in Lincolnſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held Auguſt 26, and Monday before 
OR. 10, for horſes and horned e; the 
market is on Thurſday. 
CORD, S. [Brit.] a ſtring made of hem 
twiſted, generally applied to that- which is 
compoſed of ſeveral ſtrands, In Scripture, 
« The cords of the wicked,” are the ſnares 
with which they entangle the weak and in- 
nocent. “ The cords of fin,” are the conſe- 
quences of crimes and bad habits, which. are 
as it were bands, which it is almoſt impoſſible 
to break, © Let us caft away their cord# 
from us," is to caſt off ſubjection, which, 
like cords, binds and reſtrains. To draw 
iniquity with cords of vanity,” are worldly 
profits, or pleaſurable allurements, which at- 
tract as ſtrongly as cords, © The cords of a 
man, are ſuch motives as are ſuited to man 


70 
” : 
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aps diſcourſe ; to treat with an ap- W 


as a rational agent, and conſiſt in reaſons and 
tions, „ To ſtretch a line or cord 


m about 
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er about the year 1386, The ca- 


. 


four high, and four broad, being fi 
5 
C RD, V- A. to bind of fan ore 
ral things with a cord. 
COYDA IE, $, + quantity of cools the 
ropes of a ſhi 


CORDED, Part. made of ropes, or cords. 
A corded filk is that whoſe ſurface is not 
— but ri in weals the ſize of a ſmall 


" CORDELIERS, [Cordelebs] 8. [Fr.] a 
Foray or religious order of St. Francis 
they wear a coarſe- grey cloth, with a little 
cowl, or cloak of the fame cloth, pod « ropy- 
girdle with three knots, from whence they 
take their name, Fs an enjoined to live 
in common, Thoſe are admitted into 
the order are firſt to fil they have, and 
prieſts are to 
of All Ri 8 the Nativity. 
ldi 8. in Medicine, a draught| 
potion which encreaſes the of the 
2 eart, — that which encreaſes the natural 
ſtrength, by bringing the ſerum of the blood 
Into a condition proper for circulation and 
nutrition. Figuratively, any thing which 
occaſions Joy, gladneſs, or revives the ſpirits, 


"COR IAL, Adj. remit ; ſtrengthen- 
c Applied to the. aff ſincere 3; 
; without hypocriſ 


om from h ily. 
CO'RDIALLY, Adv. in a manner free 


, in a finctze and affectionate 


CO'RDON, S. [Fr.] the ribbon worn by 

a knight or member of any order. In F 2 

bogs a tow of ſtones zutting out before 
art and the baſis of the parapet. 

Em rt ny S. [r.] a perſon who 


CORE, $. [Lat,] the heart; the inner 


part of any thin ve. 

CORFE-CASTLE, a town of Dorſetſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
viz, on May 12, and October 19, for hogs 
and toys, It is feated in a peninſula called 
Purbeck, on 2 riyer, and in a barren ſoil be- 
tween two hills, on one of which ſtands the 


eaftle, It has one church, and 130 houſes; 


o members to parliament. It is 120; miles 

by S. of London, 
CORFU, a conſiderable iſland of Europe, 
lying near the coaſt pf Epirus, ſubject to the 
Venetians, and the moſt important place they 
Have in theſe parts; bombs commands the 


Fromen by a mayor and aldermen, and ſends 


Adriatic Sea, for which reaſon they have al- fr 


ways about 15 galleys, and ſeveral other 
els. It formerly belonged to the kingdom 


of Naples; but the inhabitants ſubmitted to 


pia. 8. L hom aſfection; 


| 


pital town is of the fame 
towards the middle of the eaten 0 


ſrye, and barley, | millet and tics 


op - 2 Canina, Ion. 1h 
Seren . bs 


. of that! nome 
called a currant. The 


i, of which 16 volutes are formel, 
upport the abacus, 
ORK, S. LBelg.] in , 4 bu 


of oak, which is ſtripped of its bark 
eight or ten years, and is fo far from bg 
injured thereby, that it is preſerved yi 
means to an hundred years or more, 

ark are formed bungs for ban, it 
for bottles, which likewiſe go 2 
of the tree, and are called cork, 
cine, it is of ſervice — . 
reduced to powder, and put into fome at 
gent liquor; when burned and mixed 


the unguentum populneum, it is ven je 


CO'RKING PIN, S, a * x lang 
| COURT Adj. conſiſting of , or releml 
co 
CO'RMORANT, s, [Fr,] a bir 
preys upon fiſh. - A glutton. 
CORN, S. [Sax.] the grain or i 
plants, ſeparated from the ſpica, or eu 
ſpecies of which is made into bread. 
are ſeveral pony of corn, ſuch a 


maize and lentils, eaſes and 4 
ber of other kinds, eac of which has it 
fulneſs and propriety, An 8 10 
horny ſubſtance growing on the toth 
cornu, Lat. a horn. A fingle panick d 
powder, or ſalt. 

To Gon „V. A. E x ” 

or ſma cles; to ſalt, & 
— with ſalt; Lo gr of by the old Su 

CORNE'LIAN, See Canney10 

CO*'RNEOUS, - Adj. [Lat] * 
reſembling horn, 

CORNER, S. poo.) an angle, 
formed by che meeting of two walls. 
ratively, a ſecret or privaſe place; ue 
mities. 

CO*RNER-WISE, Adv. gud 
to another; ; diagonally ; A 
ont, 

CO'RNET, S. oy 4 horn, 
wind — 10 uſed by the ac 
war; a company or trop, 1 


= 


|as had one curnef, An officer is 06 


= 


* 


- CON. co R 
+ ben the eff or colours in the troop 3 high winds and Herms 1. hat the title bf 
1 che third officer 12 the company, and ; oy, 26d the king's eldeſt ſon is duke of 


nd in the abſence of the captain and] Corn enn 2 2 
unt. Cornet, in Fartiery, is the loweſt| CO RN, Adj. horny, ſtrong, ot bard 
c Nfl., 2 village in the biſhoprickf COROLLARY, S. Lat.] an uſeful 7 
Nurkam; with one fair, on December 6, ſequence. drawn. from ſomething which 


i pedlars goods. Fas | proved or xd. ” 8 
nviek, 8. [Fr.] in Architecture, COROMANDET, the coaſt ſo called, is 
member of the entablatute of a the eaſtern coaſt of the peninſula on this. ſide 
nn or that which crowns the order z| the Ganges, in Aſia; It is bounded on the 
uit all little projectures of maſonry or N. by on the Er by the bay of 
ben) where there are no columns, as the} Bengal) on the S. by Madura, and on the V 


ſome geographers give 
jo forties 


o 


i of 4 chimney, of a beaufet, Ge. by Biſnagat, thou 
ring, in Gunnery, the next ring to the] different bounds, The country : 
le-ring backwards. a PL healthy, and pleaſant; The bulk of the 
CORNI'CULATE, Adj. [Lat.] in Bo- people are Gentoos; agd they have various 

y, applied to fuch plants as, after each|man of cotton eloth. | 

ger, produce many horned pods, called] CORO NA, $;'[Lat.] in Architecture, = 
big, Corticulate flowers are ſuch hollow] large, flat, ſtrong member of a cornice, ſs 
n u have a kind of ſpur, or little horn called from its crowning not only the cornices 
their upper part. but likewiſe the whole order ; the French 
CORNIFIC, Adj. productive off or making 3 che larmier, and common workmen 


CORNI'GEROUS, Adj. horned; bear-“ CORONAL, S. [Lat.] « crown; 4 gar 
, or having horns. land. AdjeQtively, that which belongs to 
CORNUCO/PIA, S. [Lat.] among theſthe crown or top of the head. The crema 
dente, a horn, out of which a plenty of all} ſuture, in Anatomy, is the firſt of the cra- 
ug was ſuopoſed to grow, It is genetally[ nium, which reaches actoſs from one temple 
chrateriſtic of the goddeſs of plenty, andi to the other; 82 4 
krbed in the form of a large horn, adorned| CO RONAR T, Adj; Lat.] relating to, 
flowers, and filled with fruits. or ſeated on, the crown of the head. In Ana- 
To CORNU'TE, V. A. [Lat.] to conferſ tomy, applied to thoſe arteries which furniſh 
beflow borne, the ſubſtance of the heart with blood. 
CORNU'TED, Part. .[Lat.] grafted with CORONA'TION, S. the act or ſolemnity 
8; horneds cuckolded, of crowning a king. 1 | 
CORNU'TO, S. a cuckold. . . . | CO'RONER,-S; an ancient officer of this 
VRNWALL, an Engliſh county, ſur- kingdom, ſo called, becauſe he is wholly 
ded on all ſides by the ſea, except toſ employed for the king and crown; Coroners 
k. which joins to Devonſhire, from] are conſervators of the peace in the county 
x it is ſeparated by the river Tamer, It| where they are elected, being uſually two 
95 miles in length, and 26 in breadth, | for each county. Their authority is judi- 
pos narrower gradually - towards the] cial and minifterial ; judicial, where a perſon 
end. It contains 27,620 houſes, | comey to a violent death; to take and entet 
bid inhabitants, 161 pariſhes, 27 mar-|up appeals of murder, pronounce judgment 
towns, and ſends 44 members to parlia-|on outlawries, &c. The miniſterial power 
* It is remarkable for the ſtannaries, | is, when the coroner executes the king's writz 
ve they get tin, and to theſe belong parti- on exception taken to the ſheriff, His autho- 
kus, immunities, and privileges. And|rity does not terminate on the demiſe of the 
* are particular places which have the|king, as that of judges, &c. does, who a8 
lee of tin, to which all the tin muſt be] by the king's commiſſion ; on default of ſhe« 
s to. be ſtamped, The other commo- riffs, eoroners are to impannel juries, and td 
kr, blue ſlate, corn, fruits, cattle, and | return iſſues on juries not appeating; _ . 
le liver, Sometimes a ſort of diamonds | CO'RONET, S. [Lat.] an inferior crown 
ken found here, but not ſo hard as the|worn by the nobility z that of a duke is 
> This county was one of the places to| adorned with ftrawberry leaves; that of a mar-- 
U the ancient Britons retreated, whoſe ] quis with leaves and pearls placed interchahge#- 
le they retained for a - conſiderable 


bit is now almoſt extinct, unleſs at two 
ee pariſhes near the land's end. The 
8eerally hilly and rocky, covered with 
eh ; though there ate many fruit- 


ably ; that of an earl with the pearls. raiſed 
above the leaves; that of à viſcount is ſurs 
rounded with pearls only; and tbat of a bas 
ron has only four pearts. 

CO'RPORAL, S. [Fr.] in the Army, an 


;, particularly near the ſea, which |inferict, and the loweſt officer in the foorz 
Hure with ſea-weeds and fat ſand. who commands one of the diviſions, places 
<8 pretty healthy, though. ſubject to ay 1 centinels, keeps good order, and 


11141 eers ole 
. . His corps. On board ſhip, an 
| das the charge of ſetting the watch'and cen- 


2 Ed g 


word, of che inferfors that paſs by 
* 0 
ies, and 
| he beiden rs K 
and clean, teaches them 
"and has 4 mate under him. 8 
© CORPORAL, Adj. Ir. ] relating to the 
body, in Divinity and ſophy. When 
"bſed in oppoſition to ſpirit, or its affections, 


their arms neat 


. - CORPORATITY, $, the quality of con- 

Sſting of body, or matter. 
— CO'RPORALLY, Adv. in a ſenſible or 
material manner ; $7 3 | TEN] 
CORPORATE, Ad. [Lat.] united into 

1 body or community. 

|  CO'RPORATENESS, $ 
or community. 


© CORPORA'TION, S. a body politic, au- of 


'thorized by preſcription,” patent, charter, or 
by act of par t, to have a common ſeal, 
one head officer or more, able, by their com- 
mon conſent, to grant or receive in law any 
Thing within the compaſs of their charters ; 
and-to ſue, and 


|. CORPUS 
7 


relieving them ; be ſees that all alſo one 
dk 12 
to uſe them, | . CORPUSCLE, 8. ILA! 


on to a 118 „ Adj. belo 
1s ſtiled and ſpelt corporea/, and then ſignifies ſmall particles of bodies, 
| by the motion, reſt, or poſition of ths; 


S. the fate of a th 


be ſued, even as one man. oth 


'\ 


80 


the next Thurſday ate H l 
fituted in honour of the euchatk, ug 
in Orford i i 


of the colleges 
I 


minute particle, or phyſical | 
a natural body is — A 

CORPU:SCULAR, or CORPUS 
nginz to atoms, 


* 


or corpuſcular pbi e 
vours to ex e pbanomena of wd 


puſcles, or minute particles of which 
conſiſt, | 


To CORRA DR, v. A,[Lat,] to r 
to wear away, by rubbing two bodies 


er. 

| CORRADIA'TION. 8. the c 
in one point, 82 
| To CORRECT, v. A, HLA d 
a perſon for a. fault, in order to male 
amend, To give a perſon notice of hit b 
In Medicine, to counteract, or lefe | 
force or ill qualities of one ingredient h 


orations are either ſpiritual or temporal: 
Spiritual, as biſhops, deans, archdeacons, par- 
Tons, vicars, c. Temporal, as mayor, 
commonalty, bailiff, burgeſſes, &c. And 
Tome are of a mixed nature, and compoſed of 
temporal and ſpiritual perſons, ſuch as heads 
of colleges, and hoſpitals, * | 
'CO'RPORATURE, S. [Lat.] the fate 
__CORPO'REAL, Adj. [Lat.] confiſting 


] 

matter or body, oppoſed to ſpiritual. 

Genf 8. it quality of a 
thing which has a body. 

CORPORIFICA'TION,S. the act of giving 
a body to a thing, or rendering it the object 
of the touch or other ſenſes. In Chemiſtry, 
the act of re-uniting ſpirits into a_ body, re- 
ſembling that which they had before their 
being raiſed into ſpirits, 


gather into a body, 
CORPS, [uſually pron. Ar] S. [Fr.] 
a body or collection of ſoldiers. In Archi- 
tecture, that part which projects or ſtands but 
from a wall, and ſerves as a ground for ſome 
decoration or ornament. 
CORPSE, S. [Lat.] the body, uſad in 
contempt; a dead body; a carcaſe. 
K He arg, or 1 
[Lat.] bulkineſs of a body; fatneſs; groſſ- 
ed og The moſt extraordinary — per- 
haps of fatneſs ever known, was that of Ed- 
ward Bright, of Malden in Eſſex, who, dy- 
ing in Nov. 17$0 ,weighed 616 pounds; his 
waiſtcoat, with great eaſe, was buttoned 
round ſeven men of ordinary ſize. 
CO'RPULENT, Adi. [Lat. fleſhy; a- 
© bounding in fat and fleſh, 


er. 
CORRECT, Adj. [Lat,] thi wid 
perfect; freed from errors or miſtake, 
CORRE'CTION, S. puniſhment forfak 
in order to produce amendment; an me 
ment; reprehenſion; cenſure; or notices 
fault. In Meditine, the letſeningary quilt 
| of an ingredient, by joining it xi at 
polite qualities. 
CORRE'CTIVE, Adj. having the ye 
of counteracting any bad qualitics, 
| CORRE'CTIVE, S. that which bu! 
power of altering or counteracting aty 
quality; limitation; reſtriction, appli 
the ſenſe of words. 
| CORRE'CTLY, Ads, in fu a: 
as to be free from faults; exattly 
CORRE'CTNESS, S. perfeQion, ai 
from frequent and accurate alterations, 
CORRE'CTOR, S. he who end 


[ 


| | 
To CORPO'RIFY, V. A. to thicken orf perſon by means of puniſhment. Ia Nn 


ing, the perſon who examines and alter 
errors of the compoſitor in the prook. 
Medicine, an ingredient in compo 
which guards againſt, or abates the tot 
another, 
ToCO'RRELATE, V. N. [Lat.} to 
a mutual or recip relation to on- 
ther, as father and ſon. 
CO'RRELATE, S. one that fans 
oppoſite relation, as father and ſon. 
CORRE'LATIVE, Adj, having d 
procal relation, ſo that the exiftence of 
one depends on the exiſtence of another. | 
CORRE'PTION, S. [Lat.] reprool, c 
in rehenſion, objurgation. _ 
| e CORRESPONND, v. x. [at] 
anſwer; to match; to ſuit; © "_ 
donate, or adequate to another; V 57 


cor 


l Abe with another by ending del 
1 2 PO-NDENCE, or CORTE 
i Nerv, S. [Lat.] an agreement 5 tus 

king or fitting of two things toge ther; 
1 intercourſe kept up by letter; friendſhip 


tercourſe, or commerce. 6 
CORRESPONDENT, S. a perſon with 
hom commerce is carried on, or intelli- 
ce kept, by mutual meſſages or letters, 

CORRESPONDENT, AQ. [Lat.] fuit- 
kg; finting 3 agreeing; antweninge. | 
donn, 8. [Fr.] in Fortification, 
road or way, about twenty yards broad, 
ne the edge of a ditch, without ſide, en- 
mpafling the whole fortification, called hke- 
ile the covert way, In Archite ture, a 
llery, or long aile, round a building, leading 
\ feveral chambers at © diſtance from each! 


"CO'RRIGIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] that which 


0 nty be altered for the better ; that which is 
ae by proper. object of puniſhment z corrective; 
ak V having the power of amending any error, 
ler . 3 or bad quality. a 

ty CRRO'BORANT, Part. [Lat.] having 


he power of ing or giving ftrength. 
To CORRO'BORATE, V. A. to con- 


. n an- afſertionz to ſtrengthen or make 
ran Tor ; . 

cn CORROBORA'TION, S. the act of 
ice rengtheniag z the confirmation or eftabliſh- 
alt Ing a truth, by ſome additional proof. | 
of CORRO'BORATIVE, Adj. having the 


power of increaſing ſtrength, or of ſervice in 
To CORRO'DE, . V. A. [Lat.] to eat 
away by degrees, applied to the action of a 
liquor on ſome ſolid body; to prey upon; to 
tonſume, or wear away by degrees, 
CORRODENT, Part, [ Lat.] having the 
pover of ſeparating the particles of a body, 
applied to the effeft of ſome menſtruum, 
flvid, on ſolid bodies. | 


deing corroſible; the poſſibility of having its 
particles divided by ſome menſtruum. 

CORRO'SIBLE, Adi. Lat.] that which 
my have its particles conſumed, or ſeparated 
by ſome menſtruum. 


bring liable to have its particles ſeparated by a 

um, 
CORRO'SION, S. the diſſolution or ſe- 
| pration of the particles of a body by an acid 
nds U er faline liquor or menſtruum. 


nfnuating itſelf between, and ſeparating the 
ce off patticles of a body; having the power of fret- 
ung, vexing, or of making a perſon uneaſy 


er angry, 


power of conſumin 


eating, or waſting away; 
e raf hat whi — & 8 & 


CORROSIBILITY, S. the poſiblity of 
CORRO'SIBLENESS, S. the quality of 


CORRO'SIVE, Adj. having the power of 


CORRO'SIVE, 8. that which has the 


COR 
| * CORRO'SIVELY, Adv, in the mange 
of, or like a corroſive j having the quality of 
a corroſive. 2 1 
CORRO'SIVENESS,S. che quality vhere- 
by a fluid infinuates itſelf between the pores 
of a ſolid body, ſeparates them, or waſtes it 


Away. 
CORRUGANT, / Part.” [Laf.] having 


To CORRUGATE, v. A. Lat.] to 
_ + A, [Lat.J n 


| CORRUGA'TION, 8. the act of draw- 
ing or contracting into wrinkles, 
To CORRU'PT, V. A. [Lat.] to alter 
the qualities of a body by putrifyin; . Fige- 
ratively, to engage a 
contrary. to his inclination or conſcience by 
bribes or money; to ſpoilz to vitiate, or 
render bad. Neuterly, 'to grow rotten. 
CORRU'PT, Adj. [Lat.] vicious; void 
of moral goodneſs ; loſt to piety 3 biaſſed by 
bribes. Tainted; rotten; applied to thing. 


or taints, One who, by ill example, or baſe 
motives, ſeduces a perſon to vice. 


being corrupted, putrified, or rendered worſe. 

CORRU'PTIBLE, Adj. that which may 
be putrified or grow rotten; that which 
may be deſtroyed or rendered vicious. 
CORRU'PTION, S. [Lat,] the action 
whereby a body loſes all its properties or 
— for a certain time, or whereby its 

is altered, and its qualites changed from 

what they were before; rottenneſs, In M. 
ratity, a change from virtue to vice. In Po- 
litics, a ſtate wherein perſons act only from 
lucrative motives; the means by which any 
perſon may be rendered vicious; or a thing 
may be made rotten. In Surgery, the mat- 
ter contained in an ulcer or wound, called 
pus by pradtitioners. In Law, the taint 
which grows to a perſon or his heirs, on ac- 
count of his having been guilty of felony or 
treaſon, 

CORRU'PTIVE, Adj. having the power 
or quality of rendering tainted or ratten. 

CORRU'PTLESS, Adj. that Which can- 
not be corrupted. 

CORRU'PTNESS, S. the quality or ſtate 
of a corrupted body; vice. 

CORSAIR, S. [Fr.] an armed veſſel, 
which plunders merchants veſſels ; a pirate. 

CORSE, S. [Fr.] a poetical word for a 
carcaſe or dead body. | 

CO'RSELET, S. [Fr.] a little armour 
for the fore part of the body. | 
| CO'RSHAM, a town ia Wiltſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held March 7, and Sept. 4, tor 
horned cattle, ſheep, and horſes, 

CO'RSICA, a large iſland in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, about 88 miles in length, and 


kun, 6 rendering a perſon uneaZy. 


ch has the power of fretting, giving 40 in breadth, The air is very unwhole - 
| ome, and the land hilly, full of ones, 
and 


the power of wrinkling, or contracting into 
wrinkles . 


to do ſomething | 


CORRU'PTER, S. that which putrifies, 


- CORRUPTIBILITY, S. che poſlibility of | 
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'ros 


ak enkivated very pootly ; EW 
alleys produce wheat; and the h 
fruits, viz. olives, figs, grapes, 
_ #hefauts. 

which divides the iſland into two parts, the 


N. and 8. The capital is Baſtia, It belongs 


to the French. 
CO RSLE-HEA TT, à town in Wiltſhire, 
whole fair is kept the firſt Monday in Auguſt, | 
for cattle, horſes, and cheeſe. _... 


. CO'RTICAL,” Adj. [Lat.] barky; be- Ti. 


Jonging to the outward part of any thing, In 
Anatomy, the earth ſubſtance of the brain 


is its exterior. part. 


..CO'RTICATED, Adj. [Lat.] reſembling} - 


- the bark of a tree. 
CO RTICOSE, Adj. 2770 full of bark. 
» \CORU'SCANT,, Part, [Lat.] glittering 
flaſhes; flaſhing.” 
CORUSCA' TION, 8. Lat. a Aal, 
ſudden, and ſhort darting of ſplendor ; a'flath ; 
a glittering light, 


CO RW EN, a village of Merionethſbire, in 


N. Wales, 10 miles N. E. of Bala, with five 
fairs, on March 12, May 24, July 21, Oc- 
tober 10, and December 26, all ens 
7 cattle, and horſes. 

"CURY'MBIATED, Adj. [Lat.] in Bo- hard 
"0 — ei or — with bunches 


of berries. 


' CORYMBIFEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] bear- 


ang fruit or 1 in bunches. 

"CORY 'MEUS,S. ¶ Lat. ] in Botany, a round 
cluſter of berries, like thoſe of the ivy, applied 
toſuch plants as havea compounddiſcous floyer, | | 
without any down adhering to their ſeeds. 

COSE'CANT, S. in Geometry, the ſecant 
of an arch which i is the en of ano- 


ther arch to 90 es. 
CosIER, 8. Fr.] a. botcher; a low- 
lived perſon. A word of contempt. 


'CO'SINE, S. in Geometry, the part of the 
diameter intercepted between the center and 


the right ſine, an 2 "og to the fine of 


che complement of the arch 
COSMETIC, Adj. [Gr.] having the 
of improving the perſonal charms; 


er 
— F ; or heightening beauty. 
. COSMICAL, Adj. [Gr.] relating to the 


world. In Aſtronomy, riſing together, or in 


the ſame degree of the ecliptic with the fun, | 

CO'SMICALLY, Adv. at the ſame time 
with the ſun, 

COSMO'GONY, S. [Or.] the riſe, ori- 
in, or creation of the world. 

COSMO'GRAPHER,'S. fGr.] one who 
compaſes a. deſcription of "the relation, fitneſs, 
figure, and diſpoſition of all the parts of the 

world. 

COSMO'GRAPHY, S. [Or.] a deſerip- 
tion of the ſeveral parts of the world ; or the 
art of delineating its ſeveral bodies according 
to their magnitudes, motions, relations, &c. 
it conſiſts of geography and aſtronomy. 


COSMO'POLITE, or COSMOPO'LI- ja bed; to li down on 


theſ TAY, 8. : citizen of the wil 


almongs and 
There is a tidge of — 


| much money 


common without paying reat, and 
any lands of his own. 


fruit of the cotton-tree. 
nifies a coarſe kind of cloth made of 


threads when ſpun. . 


Cay 
th 
— — 
CO'SSACKS, 8, a people 
fines of Poland, gs 
They ape divided into fevers 


live on huſbandry,” f6fh 
but rob their e and their att 


| To Eg 10 
Le eee * rl 
. 
reſembling the head. 

ee e 


7G 8. in Medicine, 2 
ternatural detention of the excrementi, 
ed with a difficul ol diſcharging then, 

CO'STLINESS;$; Furnptuouſek; 
penſivenels ;' the great value, or fum tr 
for the purehaſe of a thing, 

- COSTLY, Adj. requiring» lx fm 
for its purchaſe ; 
Figoratively, rare; valable. 

CO STUME, S. among Painters, denot 
that every figure in a piece of painingm 
be drawn in its proper character. 

COT, COTE, or COAT, at the end 
names of places, come generally from f 


Saxon cot, à co é 

COT, S. [Brit.] a hut; a cottage, 
COTA” N ENT, S. in Sa! 
tangent of an arch which is the compien 
of another to 90 degrees, 

COTE'MPORARY, Ag. [Lat.] br 
at the ſame time with another, 

CO'T-LAND, S, land belonging to 36 
tage. 
CO'T-QUEAN, 8. 'a perſon who d 
ouſly concerns himſelf with women's al 
Cet, its abbreviation, is only in uſe, 
COTTAGE. See Cor. 
CO'TTAGER, S. one who dell in 
hut or cottage, ' In Law, one who. meg 


* 
TIT 


the down of | 


CO'TTON, S. .{Fr.] | 
Cotton likewiſe | 


To COUCH, V. N. [Fr.] to be ben 


knees bent ur 


27 


+2/to lie in wait, or ambuſh 3 
reg” ſtrat um; to ſtoop or fink 
rd ey che 
"the, in, fear, or reſpect 3 to include; 
0 wy by way of implication 5 
\ :nclude by way of analogy of indirectly ; 
\;ncline a ſpear in a proper poſture for attack. 
Sargery; to depreſs, or take off a. film, 
wich obſtradts the fight, called improperly, 
bing the eye; or conching a patient, inſtead 
bing a cataract. | f a 
bd 8. a long ſeat furniſhed with a 
of on which people lie down for repoſe 
eile; 2 layer or ſtr tam. 
COU'CHANT), 
pn; ſquatting. 
— of a tea lying with his 


Heraldry, applied to the 
belly on the 


joking upwards, * 
COUCHEE, [kosbee] S. Fr.] the time 
pong to bed, oppoſed to lever. 
Lon enrR, S. one who couches perſons 
acts; an oculiſt. 
COVE, S. [Fr.] a ſmall creek or bay g a 
ter, or Over. 
COVENANT, S. [Lat.] an agreement 
uten two perſons, | 
To COVENANT, V. N. to bargain z to 
wee, er ſtipulate 5 to agree with a perſon on 
in conditions. 
COVENANTE'E, S. in Law, one who is 
to an agreement, or covenant, 
COVENA/NTER, S, one who makes an 
ment with another, 1 
CO'VENOUS, Adj. in Law, fraudulent; 
ih an intention to deceive or cheat. 
COVENTRY, a town in Warwickſhire, 
Kh, with Litchfield, is a biſhop's ſee, Its 
wet 13 on Friday, and the fairs are on May 


min- week for flannels, linen, and wool- 
* and on the firſt day they repreſent the 
ly Godiva on horſeback z and on Nov. 1, 
lnen, woolen, and horſes, It is a city and 
ny, containing 19 villages and hamlets, 
prernee by a mayor, two bailifts, ſheriffs, 
d aldermen, and other officers, It holds 
i tor all actions, has a gaol for felons, as 
i debtors; and ſends two members to 
nent, It comprehends 10 wards, 3 pariſh- 
res, 2 of which bave very lotty ſpires, 
were ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, which 
© demoliſhed by the order of king Charles 
a 1662. It has a grammar-ſchool, with 
r maſters, and exhibitions for both Uni- 
nes, and another free ſchool for r. boys, 
ks ſeveral hoſpitals 3 as, one for ten old 
* other for 20 blue-coat boys, a third 
I married couples, and a fourth in Weit- 
dum. fert. In the market- place ſtood the 
eie croſs in, England, it being 66 feet 
und adorned with the ſtatues of ſeveral 
but it has been lately taken down. This 


K 6/bong] Part. [Fr.] lying 


nd, his legs bent under him, e 


for horſes, cows, and ſheep; on Friday in 


i of great extent; but the houſes being 


cov 


and plaiſter, with ſtories projecting over each 
other, make but an indifferent appearance, It 
has a conſiderable manufacture in ſtuffs, par- 
ticulatly tammies, as alſo ribbands, and has 
the title of an earldom, It is 91 mites N. W. 
of London. | * a 
To CO YER, V. A. [Fr.] to ſpread, of» 
overſpread with ſomething ; ts conceal under 
ſomething z to hide by falſe appearances, or 
ſpecious pretexts ; to overwhelm or bury; to 
conceal, as in a wrapper, from human fight ; 
to incubate z to brood on 5 to copulate with 
the other ſex, applied to horſes, To wear a 
hat, or other covering on the head. | 
COVER, S. that which is ſpread, over 
another. Figuratively, concealment jz a ſpe- 
cious pretence to conceal or hide a perſon's de- 
ſigns, uſed with for.” Alſo, ſheker; a place 
free from danger, uſed with under. ; 
CO'VERING, S. dreſs ; any thing ſpread 
over another. . tre 25 
CO VERLET, S. [Fr.] the uppermoſt 
part of the bed-cloaths ; or an ornamental co- 
vering thrown over the reſt of the bed-cloaths. 
CO VERT, S. [Fr.] a ſhelter, or place of 
—_— from danger; a thicket, or hiding- 
ace, * 0 1 
COVERT, Adj. [Fr.] ſheltered; not 
open, or expoſed. Figuratively, ſeeret; pri- 
vate 3 concealed by ſome fair pretext, or ſpe- 
cious appgarance. In Law, under 
or ſhelter; hence femme couverte, is uſed for 1 
married woman. Covert way, in Fortification, 
a ſpace of ground level with the field on the 
edge of the ditch, three or four fathom broad, 
ranging round the half moons, or other 


works. | - ' 
CO'VERTLY, Adv. in a ſecret, cloſe, 
lity of being 


private, or indirect manner. 
CO'VERTNESS, 8. the qua 
hidden, unperceived, indirect, or inſidious. 
CO'VERTURE,S. ſheiter; defence againſt 
any danger or mconvenience, Figuratively, a 
ſpecions pretext or appearance to conceal a bad 
deſign, In Law, the ſtate or condition of 2 
married woman. # 
To CO'VET, V. A. [Fr.] to deſire ve- 
hemently what a perſon is not poſſeiled of; te 
proſecute, or endeavour tv acquire with great 
eagerneſs, Neuterly, to have a ſtrong and 
violent deſire, | 
CO'VETABLE, Adj. that which is proper 
or fit, or worthy to be defired or wiſhed for. 
CO'VETOUS, Adj. [Fr.] exceſſively de- 
ſirous of; inordinately eager after the icquir- 
ing and preſerving of money; avarieious, in 2 
bad ſenſe, Deſirous, fond, or eager to poſſets, 
uſed in a good ſenſe. | | 
CO'VETOUSLY, Adv. in a greedy, avs 
ricious manner. 
.CO'VE TOUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
inordi nately fond of money, or e>ger after gain. 
CO'VEY,'S, [Fr.] a hatch; or an old 
bird with her young; a number or collectioa 


o 
- 


"1 "ey old, and chiefly built with wood of birds near one ancther 


? 


COUGH, 


cov 


: - COUCH, 8. [Belg . 
a convulſive 12 2 of the diap muſcles 
of the larynx, thorax, and abdomen, violently 
Making and expelling the air drawn into the 

To COUGH, [ke] V. N. [Belg.] to have 
the diaphragm or lungs convulſed by the irri- 
tation of ſerous humonrs, which they endea- 
vour to expel, and by that means cauſe a noiſe 
like an exploſion; to make a noiſe in endea- 
vouring to diſcharge the trachea or lungs of 
the lymph with which it is overcharged, on 
account of the ſtoppage of perſpiration, Ac- 
tively, to eject or clear by coughing, uſed 


with ap. 
CO'UGHER, Le-] S. a perſon affected 
with a cough, - 

- \CO'VIN, or CO'VINE, S. [Fr.] an agree- 
ment between two or more, in order to cheat 
« perſon. | | 
CO'VING, S. [Fr.] in Building, applied 
to houſes projecting over the ground plot, or 
the turned projefture arched with timber, 

0 1, f mon od] ſthe 
COULD, ſ commonly pron, 4 pre- 
ter- imperfect of Ca x] was able; or had in 


my power to. 

COULTER, S. [Lat.] the ſharp iron 
which cuts the , perpendicular to the 
plough-ſhare. 


- CO'UNCIL, S8. Lat.] an affembly met 
together to conſider, examine, or deliberate 
on any ſubj Common=council is a court 
wherein are made all bye-laws that bind the 
citizens. It conliſts, like the parliament, of 
ewo parts, the upper and the lower; the upper 
3s compoſed of the lord-mayor and aldermen, 
and the lower of a number of common-coun- 
eil men choſen by the ſeveral wards, as 
ſentatives of the body of citizens, Privy- 


* 


council may be called the primum mobile o 
the civil government of Great Britain, bearing 

of that great weight of it which other- 
wiſe would lie too heavy upon the king, It is 
£ompolſed of perſons eminent for their political 
knowledge, the number of whom 1s at the 
ſovereign's who are bound by oath 
to adviſe the king to the beſt of their judg- 
ment, with all the fidelity and ſecrecy that 
becomes their ſtation, Cabinet-cauncil, 2 ſelect 
number choſen cut of the privy-council, with 
whom his majeſty determines ſuch matters 
as are moſt important, and require the 
utmoſt ſecrecy. Courcil of war is an aſſem- 
bly of the principal officers of an army 
or fleet, convened by the general or admiral, tc 
concert meaſures for their conduct in their 
reſpective operations. Occumenical or genera! 
cornci} is an aembiy which repreſeats the 
whole body of the univerſal] church. The 
Romanifts reckon eighteen of them; Bullin- 
ger, fix ; Dr. Prideaux, ſeven; and Bp. Be- 


| 


in Medicine, ' 


| 
| 
/ 


f| bs numbered. 


1. 
L 


cov 


der their | Natione! 
aſſembly of all the prelates ing nation di, 
their primate or metropolitan, unde 

CO'UNCIL-BOARD, 8. table at wi; 
matters of ſtate are taken into — 

j 

prudence rech ſchene; 

| Law, z perſon who pleats at th, 
we, wy — of e N 

o CO UNSEL, V. A. f ; 
vick, or inform * 2 | 
tageous way of regulating any point in hu 
conduct, or ordering any parti meaſure 
to adviſe any particular meafure, . 

CO'UNSELLABLE, Adj, ready to felloy 
the advice or perſuaſion of others, 

CO'UNSE R, S. one who gives advice 
to, or endeavours to perſuade another; 1 con. 
ſidant. Figuratively, one whoſe province it 
is co adviſe in matters of ſtate. In Lay, 
perſon who is conſulted on any difficulty wif. 
ing in any writing, who pleads at the bar, and 
8 admitted as a barriſter, 

| NSELLORSHIP, S. the 
poſt of counſellor, i — 

To COUNT, v. A. Ir. ] to number d 
tell; to reckon; to eſteem; to account, o 
laok upon in any particular light; to impute 
or charge, uſed with to. Neuterly, todraw u 
a. conſequence from; to found or build x 
ſcheme or argument upon. 

COUNT, S. [Fr.] See Corr, 

COUNT, S. [Fr.] 2 nobleman vhopoſ+ 
ſeſſes, a domain erected into a county, in rank 
between a duke and baron, and bears on hig 
arms a coronet adorned with three precioug 
ſtones, and ſurmounted with three late leaves, 
whereof thoſe in the middle and extremities 
advance above the reft. k 

CO'UNTENANCE, S. [Fr.] the form of 
the face, or particular caſt of the features 
Air, or look; confidence of mien, To key 
countenance, a compoſure of the features and 
complexion wherein they undergo no change, 
Show ; reſemblance, Figuratively, protece 
tion, patronage, ſupport. - 

To CO'UNTENANCE, V. A. to ſuppe 
favour, or protect. Figuratively, to act ſuitable 
to; to keep up the appearance of a thing; U 
encourzge z to appear in of. 

CO'UNTENANCER, S. one who appeath 
in bebalf of, or encourages a perſon or dels 

C/YUNTER, S. [Fr.] 4 falſe piece 
money, uſed as a means of reckoning. Figns 
ratively, money, uſed in contempt. The tang 
or board on which goods are ſhewn, or _ 
told in a ſhop. In Farriery, that part 
horſe's forehind that lies between the hou 
and under the neck. TI 

CO'UNTER, Adv. Fr. ] in oppoſition ut 
contrary to. This is often uſed ir con 


: 


Ly 


yeridge, eight, fince the time of Conſtantine 
me firſt Chriſtian em « Provincial council, 
gu aſlemd!y of the prelates of 2 province un-, 


be placed before 40 b 
uſed in a ſenſe o oppoſition, - 7 


is 
poſition, and * 


a ching in motion, in a direction contrary to 


c 0 


* 2 ” . ; 2 
5 COU! V. A. to deſtroy 
COUNTERACT, V. A. 
tie povr f cauſe, by ating contrary to 
E EN, As 
oOUNTERBA'LANCE, ' V. A. 
2 Sung agaiuſt another. Figurative- 
jy, to at apainft with an _— effect. 
re COUNTERBU'FF, 


that in which it moved at firſt to ſtrike or 
bt ar NTERCHANGE, V. A, to give 
and receive; to change one thing for another. 

Ts COUNTERCHARM, V. A. to de- 
frroy the effect of a charm” by counteract- 


er COUNTERCHE'CK, V. A. to top 
a ſudden obſtruction or oppoſition, 
To COUNTERDRA'W, V. A. to copy 
a defign by means of a fine linen cloth, oiled 
paper, or other tranſparent ſubſtance, where- 
on the ſtrokes appearing, are followed or tra- 
rel with a pencil. | 
To COUNTERFEIT, v. A. [Fr.]' to 
or imitate with an intention to make the 
thing paſs for an original; to imitate 5 to 
reſemble, - Figuratively, to put on the appear- 
ance of ſomething really excellent. | 
COUNTERFEIT, Adj. made or copied 
from another, with an intention to be paſſed 
for in original; forged ; fictitious. Figura- 
thely; deceitful 3 -bypocritical, | 
CUU'NTERFEIT, S. one who perſonates 
another ; an impoſtor. | 
COUNTERFEITER, S. a forger; one 
who imitates a thing with intention to paſs 
the reſemblance as an original, Uſed in an 
ill ſenſe, * 
COUNTERFEITLY, Adv. with forgery ; 
Ffitioully ; with diſſimulation. 
COUNTERGA'GE, S. in Carpentry, a 
method uſed in meaſuring the joints, by tranſ- 
ſerring the breadth of a mortiſe to the place 
in the timber where the tenon is to be, in or- 
Gr to make them fit each other, 
COUNTERLIYGHT, S. in Painting, a 
window or light oppoſite any thing which 
makes it appear to a diſadvantage. 
ToCOUNTERMA'ND, V. A. 2d Ber 
wer ſomething contrary- to what has been 
wmmanded ; to contradict, or repeal an order. 
figurtively, to oppoſeg to ſet one's ſelf in 
tyoſ:tion to the commands of another. 
 TOCOUNTERMA'RCH, v. A. to march 
nr drection oppoſite to that in which an ar- 
n legen; to march back, 
COUNTERMA'RCH, 8. in War, a 
=p of the wings and front of a battalion, 
3 the men in the front come to be in 
Kate r inch, a change or alteration 
Mures, or 9 , 
— conduct, oppoſite to thoſe | 
he NTERMA'RK, S. a ſecond or third 
1 put en a bale of goods belonging to fave- | 
rions, that it may not be opened but in. 


A. to beat back paſſa 


\ 


c o 


. COUNTERMI'NE, 8. in War, a ſubter- 
raneous paſſage made by the beſieged in ſearch 
$a enemy's mine, to take out the powder, 

air to it, or any other ways fruſtrate ite 
effects. — N , 3 * * 
To COUN TERMINE, V. A. to dig 4 
age into ah enemy's mine, by which the 
powder may be taken out, ait giveh to it, or 
other means uſed to fruſtrate its intention. 
Figuratively, to fruſtrate a deſign ; to coun- 
terworle or defeat by ſecret meaſures, - _ 
- -COUNTERMO'TION, S, a motion oppo- 


fite or contrary to' another, ) 

COUNTERMU'RE, S. [Fr.] a little wall 
built cloſe to another, to gthen and ſe- 
cure it, D We 


COUNTERNO'ISE,' S. a ſound or noiſe 
made in oppoſition to another, in order to 
drown it, and hinder its being heard. © 

COUNTERO'PENING, S. an opening, 
vent, or aperture, oppoſite to another.. 

COU'N TERPANE, S. [Fr.] a cloth or 
ornamental] covering laid over a bed. / . 

COUNTERPA “RT, S. a part oppoſite to, 
or which anſwers another. ä 1 

+ COUNTERPLE'A, S. the plea of a re- 
ſpondent to that of another; a reply, ih order 
to oppoſe the plea of anather. © _ * 

- To COUNTERPLO'T, v. A. to play one 
plot againſt another; to endeavour to hinder , 
the effects of, by forming and carrying on one 
of a contrary tendency, 

COUNTERPLO'T, S. a firatagem or ar- 
tifice oppoſed to another. 

To COUNTERPOI'SE, | [heurterpoize}] 
V. A. [Fr.] to place one weight againft ano- 
ther; to act againſt with equal weight. f igu- 
ratively, to produce a contrary action by an 
equal weight; to act with equal power againſt 
any perſon or cauſe. | a 

COU'NTERPOISE, [todnterpoizt] S. a 
weight which is heavy enough to counter- 
balance another, Figuratively, an equivalent, 
or thing of equal worth with another. 

COURTERPRE'SSURE, S. an oppeſite 
force or preſſure, by which that which preſſes 


the contrary way is counterpoiſed, or de- 
ed BLEEDS 


COUNTERSCARP, 8. ed Ren Fortifi- 
cation, that part of the ditch which is next 
the camp, or the acclivity or exterior part 
of the ditch next the country, or field ; ſome- 
times it is taken for the whole covert-way, or 
lacs, | 4. 
g To CON TERST ON, [bunter] V. A. 
to ſign an order or inſtrument ſigned before 
by a king or perſon of higher rank; thus 
when a charter is figned by the king, and 
afterwards by the ſecretary, the latter is ſaid 
to counter ſign it. obs | 
COUNTER-TE'NOR, S. one of the mean 
or middle parts of muſic, fo called becauſe op- 
poſite to the tenor. | 
COUNTERTU'RN, S. in Dramatic Poe- 


we preleace of them all. 


try, the cataſtaſis, or full growth of a phy, 
Nn FIR 19085 1 Which 


- 


N 
: 


cd 
10 i now rad Un 


aVes A 


| that hope In —_ 
> COUNTER A. v. A. [Lat to ia] 


4 ured. oppor © 57 .fo. be of 

a of force wit 542 Figurati wilt bel 
ual toz.to uy h Saad eee 

COUNTERVA'IL, $ 


foes; power or value SIS T9. oppo 
Ir any contrary effect, or 55 


vely, a compenfation, or 
of eq £ nga TER wo — 
UNI IE'W, © "fo 
Gtuation in which two ES 
MICs Figuratively, | ion, or a 2. 
which is contrary, to 
ainting, a, contraſt, or ſituation in which 
two things illuftrate.or ſet off each other. 
To COUNTERWO'RK, V. A. toendea- 
vdur to hinder another effect by acting again 
3 to counteract. 


& from 


CQU'NTESS, s. [Fr.] the wife of a coat 


or earl. 
COU'NTING-HOUSE, $. a place or 
room where traders ſettle and poſt their books, | 
or keep their accounts. 
_ COU'NTLESS, Adj. that which cannot de 
"COUNTRY, 2 18. [F f 
U"'NTRY, [4s r.] a tract o 
land under one —_— Fe Bo thoſe 
parts of a kingdom which are at a diſtance] 
from cities or courts ; the place of any perſon's 
2 or dwelliag; ere. FN 
dom. 
U'NTRY, [kintry] Adj, rode; unpo- 
te; uncultivated ; = At a &ftance in 
ſituation, or oppoſition in principles, to the 
court. Figuratively, rude ; untaught; igno- 
& Country dance ſeems to be derived 
the French, which ſignifies that the partners | 


| and oppoſite to each other; but not from its | 


being e manner of dancing preuliar to the 


 COUNTRYMAN, [k:inrryman] S. one 
Vorn in the ſame kingdom or ire with ano- 
ther, Figuratively, a perſon bred at a diſtance 
from cities or courts. A ; a huſtband- 


a ruſtic 

| COUNTY, s. S. [Fr.] originally ſignified 
the eftate of a count, or ſo far as he had any 
n; at preſent, it is uſed in the ſame 
with a ſhire, doth containing a compaſs, 
of the realm, into the which all 

6 land is divided for the better government 
3 fo that there is no portion of land 
Hat — within ſome county : there 
re 4© counties in England, and 12 in Wales. 


-or-ſhires are ſubdivided into rapes, 
laths, wapentakes, and hundreds, and theſe 
iato tithings, &c. 
Durham, Cemberland, and Weſtmoreland, offi- 
cers are appointed every Michaelmas term 


at of another, In 


tinued range of 


In all the counties, except] 


Fabra the 5 
i ound 


e counties 
in, 3 nn 5 * 


whic 


Wen 


or 2 motion ma 


VU'PLE, 5 S, 
is| or 1 holds dogs together ; two 
[pairs  Figpratively, eto aq 


"To CQU PLE, [_iph} v. 
chain or faſt a 1.1.0 


Figuratively, to join tus or more thi 
the ſame kind together 3.49 join two pe 
roger 36, meriagey, t 5 


For 
j two 


” 
: 
, 


860 UPLET, A 
See large 8. 

neſs of ei An 9 — 

— — kg 15 e 
ee ee Cid] 4 F 
cler. hold, and wndennke ns [ 
prize, though 22 l — 
n e tad; 

in 2 . free from fear, and re 


800 fñculties and in 

T, Lleerir: Ea 
| which is N ubliſhed g 1 he 
courant has been uſed for the title of 2 
] 
* 0 

URIER, [by fore. pron, kat 

*—. Aitrrier] 8. F 14 a 3 ſentinh 
with diſpatches relating tothe ſtate; ancapt 


COURSE, [Arſe] S. a race, Figurati 
the place where races are run. Paſſage 
Place to place; progreſs, Tilt; act of rant 
in the lifts, Track in which a ſhip 
A turn, 2 N waſh” A wat | 
« Every one cou 

— i A ſeries wherein the ſeveral 
— ge ——— 
compriſe the whole of any frienee or ff 
« A caurſe of philoſophy, —_ 
A method or manner of | 
Method of life 3 or trim of ao , 
inclination. A feries of conſequences. 5 


menia. In Cookery, a number of diſhes 
one time on a table, In Architecture, 4 


ftones, level, or of of the 
height throughout the whole length 
building, witheut any interruption 5 7 
Courſes, the main-ſails and forefail of a 
o COURSE, [kirſe} V. A. — 
— game; to purſue with dogs wa 
view; to exerciſe in running 07 5 


under the denomination of ſherifts, for the 
| Executing juſtice; other officers of the coun - 


Neuterly, to run; W paſs; er make! 
paſſage ; to row. cob R. 


% 
l ckly I tend on a prince in Then 
i 1 or room, 7 en binds 1 chil, 555 deal, The ; 

ll ta the Kin ono as all of or inſinuation. t 2 — 
Fc e moſt 1 ＋ 
e 

the name of the judge, as vt 4 © Ls , ** Q 

iy 0 . . with a 5 Lat, 
ee 
ve 0 bl 
A ol perſonal, | one's ſelf into the i lofi 
he Peak 7 408. E IDE LEE! an 
ing c. A , adbounding in abbreyintions,in whi 
if record, i ray and law proceedings were formerly 


firher is where the barons or reckolders, [ 
ſuitors, art * Judges 3 other i is, 
11 the lord on or * every 13 the 

e Mas Bal Ji 
, * Fe eb high ae and 


of England, are judges. This 
112 fountain of martial by, and the 


pil is got only one of the jud „ but 
be execytion done. Court 2 [cionce, a 

i the cities of London ayd Weſtmin- 

ul ſome other plates, aher [ cauſes, 

je he debt and damages come under 408. 

anined. Court of Del elegater, where dele- 

8 * by io king's commi 
preat ſeal, upon an a to him; 
v puated i 12 caſes; AN i a ſen- 


/ or his official; 2. When a ſen- 
Lügen in anecclefiaflical cauſe in places 
W ind, z. When ſentence is given in 
Get of admiralty, in ſuits civil, or ma- 
y order of the civil law, Gare of 
1 i 2court of record, held at Gui 
the city of London, before the lord- 
F nd aldermen, theriffs and recorder, 
p * real, 2 and mixt, are 
Wied ; where lands, tenements, &c, 
hci, or its bounds, are plead» 
a two Hufing: ; the one called the 
of the 7 of lands, and the other 
of the common pleas. This is 
A court within the city, in which 
Tau my be taken out, and out- 
wude, wherein judgment is giv 
fcorder, Court-Leer, is a court ns 
ir of a manor, Wee all offences, 
n, are enquired into, and 


- Curt-Morrial, i is appointed for en- 


U 
the 
in wo it ; and has been 


to or dre 

| I the 928 5 7 common 
bach a8 the Ae art, 5 $ of bun- 

\ court baron, &c. aron 13 a 

It held by every lord of a 3 within 
ben erincts, by common law and cuſtom ; * 


ts pren in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe by the 


ier . 
e r 


ſame nature wih 


= 
ns W 


guratively, the Nr A 


15 abi e 
ez polite; ful wo 30 
Nr Kirteouſly or kirteouftly] 
Adv. in a teſpectful, ci ufant manner. 
cop. KTEOUSNES: K e * or Kur 
teeuſneſs} S. evil, affable, and compla — — 
haviour, tending Res atfcionof another. 
COURTESA , or CQURTEZAN, li. 
2 * kirte: 8. A vnchaſte wo- 


Cop 17 ae gerd 


we Rane, The met 
in which women ſhew their reſpeft of 


| 
| 


| man 


aa, 
ciyility 


J Mony, i. & by beading — bow ts eres 


the body, In Law, 'a tenure, nat of right, 
but purely by the favour and nature of 
others, England, is applied to [ 
right which a perſon has to an ipherita 
who marries an heireſs, that has z child 
him, after beth the and the child are dead. 
Pz ov. Full of courteſy full of craft. 
COU'RTIER; Cr S. one who ſre- 
quents the courts of princes; one Who eſs 
pouſes the meaſures of the court, in opyoh tion 
to to thoſe of the country; one who ſolicits and 


endeavours ta engage the affetions vr eſteem 


of another, 
COU'RTLIKE, 4 breite] Adj. elegant s 
000 Kr — elegance 
cob 0 | 
— civility of behaviour, and Ling 
rc 8. : * 


COU'RTLY, I Adj. bs to, 
verbial- 


favouring, or flattering the tourt. 
ly, in the mannet of — ; elegantly, 

To CQURTESY, [pro and c- 
de V. N to fink the body- by ading the 
knees, applied to = <p [ed by he fs 
ſex to ſhew TIE, | 

7 222 che d of 
. — gain he of a ſuperior, 
or the affections of a woman, * 


n and puniſhing offences in officers, 


COU SN, [hyote 8. 2222. 
t born 


ton, applied te of tw] 
Nans / kiſtens 


Ld 


Alert, or two brothers.. Figuratively, 3 title] 


2 | 
to fuch as form the privy council. 


OW, ſin the plural 1 
but now corbs] S. e 
larger or black catt 


CO ] 


ven by the king to a nobleman, eſpecially 


tine or keen, 


* the female of the 


eabves ; tHe male a h; and its fleſh, when 
Cars 


Killed, 40. Prov, 


'd cows bave foort 


Borns; i, e. Providence ſo diſpoſes that they 
who have will, want power or means to 
hurt. bo would keep a cow toben he may 


bave a pottle of mill 


a penny Many a good 


co bath but a bail calf; the meaning of 

_ Which is this: We find by many examples that 
men famous for learning, virtue, "= 7 or 
. ſucceſs,” have for the moſt part either left be 


” 


Mind them no children, or ſuch as that it hag} 
been more for their honour and the intereſt of 
human affairs that they had died childleſs, 
* To COW, V. A. [by. a contraction from 
coward) to depreſs, to keep in great ſubjec- 


tion; ſo as to fender a perſon unable to under- 


take any bold and generous action. 
- CO'WARD,”S, [Fr.] a perſon who is 
vicicuſly timorous, or afraid of oppoſing any 


dan 


a word of -reproach; SYVNON 


The coward will fire up upon the leaſt of- 
fence, but proceed no farther, The poltrcon is 


ſo meaaly ſpirited as through want of courage | 


' , to take every inſult calmly. The coward 


. oh * 


— - 


draws back ; the 


, 


treon dares not advance, 
CO'WARDICE, S. an exceſſive timorouſ- 


neſs which renders 4 perſon the contempt of 
his Adverſaries, and the ſcorn of his friends. 


*” CYWARDLINESS, S. the 
acting like a coward, 
perſon whc is afraid 
oppoſe n enemy. 


, quality of 


CU 'WARDLY, Adj. in the manner of a 
to ſhew reſentment, or 


»» CO'WBRIDGE, a town of Glamorgan- 
ſhire, in South-Wales, with a market on 
Tueſdays, and three fairs, viz. on April 23, 
Auguſt 1, and October 18, for cattle, * Ir is 
called by the Welch Pont-Van, from the 
None bridge over the river, which ſoon after 
falls into the ſea," It is ſeated in a low bot- 
tom, and in a fertile ſoil, - The ſtreets are 
broad and paved; and it is governed by two 
Þailiffs, 12 aldermen, and 12 common-coun- 
cil. The market is well ſupplied with corn, 
_ _  cartle, ſheep, and proviſions. It-is 177 miles 
WW. from London. * 6 
I 0 CO WER, V. N. [Brit.] to ſtoop by 
bending the knees, applied to beaſts. Figu- 
»»xatiyely, to ſtoop or Hang over a thing, ap- 
plied to the attitude of a human creature. 


WES, a ſea-port town of Hampſhire, 


on the N. E. coaſt of the Iſſe of Wight, 
chieſly noted for having a ſafe harbour for 
ſhips. It 18 874 miles from London. 


CO'WBSH, Adj. timorcus; fearful to a 


vice. ö ; ; | 
* * COWLziS: [Sax.] a kind of veil worn by 


monks; a veſſel in which water is' carried on 


a pole between two perſous. 


* 
4 


* 


e: its young are called 


|ed; affecting an appearance di leatning | 


1 


„ vo profes 


„ | 
CO WAR, of de 
in my 
em | „ 
SO WSL IP, 8. [Sax,) i Botany | 
yellowiſh flower, a — * brine 
\COWTHORP, 4 town.in Encac 
whoſe fair is July 5, for horte 
horned cattle, F J E * 
. CO'XCOMPB, © [kizkim] 8, an ins 
1 polite acccnyl 


*COXCO'MICAL, Adj. pp « 


zohteneſs, including the idea of yan; 
CO 'XWOLD;a un in the North ki 
of Yorkſhire, which has no market, by 
fair, on Auguſt 25, for horned cattle, fy 
linen. and woollen cloth, „ and þ 
Ware. It is 214 miles N. by W. of Log 
COY, Adj. Fr.] modeſt; reſerved; 
ſubmitting to the familfaritjes of a low, 
teſtifying any approbation of his advances, 
To CUY, V. N. to behaye with tr. 
and diſapprobation of the familtzriti 
lover; to condeſcend with reluctauc. 
' CO'YLY, Adv. with reſerte; vith 
willingneſs to admit any advances cf a b 
* CU"YNESS, S. reſerve; unwillingnd 
admit the advances or familiaritics of a k 
CO'YSTREL, S. a degenerate ki 
ble. | Ne 
= CO'ZEN, [ fzn] V. A. toimpol 
by feigned appearances to cheat, td 
As wo ITT * 
_ CO'ZENAGE, [kiznaje]- 8. iny 
upon a perſon by falle appearances, in 
to deprive him of his property; a fraud; 
re, | | 
CO'ZENER, [ kizner]S. one who del 
another by means of ſpecious pretences,o 
appearances. , 4 . 
CRAB, S8. [Sax.] a roundiſh, ft 
ſhell-fiſh, which every year divelt them 
of their ſhell, and repair that loſs by me 
a juice, with which they cover their 
A wild ſour ſmall apple, or the tree d 
it. - Figuratively, a croſs, ſour, morale 
ſon.” A wooden engine with three 
uſed in launching ſhips, or heaving thg 
to the docks. In Aſtronomy, one 
ſigns of the zodiac. See CANCER. Io 
poſition, it is uſed adjeRiyely for a 
or degenerate fruit, as a crab cher, 


phum. 3 

| CRA'BBED, -Adj. applied to the! 
and behaviour of a perſon, ſour, mona 
of affability. Figuratively, dagen 
udpleaſing. Applied to writings, nt 
difficult, or pepeuny 


„ 


FTF r =” K 25 a7 <> av a> eo wo 


Ide undcrfiood, | 


moroſenels ; and ap 
culty, or hardneſs to be underſtogd. . 
CRABS-EYES, S. in Pharmacy and Na- 


145 Gde of the ſtomach of the crawfiſh, 


FURACK, s [Belg.] a ſudden burſting 


. 
1 
unn, Ade, in u peevith, mo- 


and unſociable manner. 122 


> 
* 
; 
E. 
3 
8 
F 
> 


ing that of a crab; applied to 
E eule, applied to behaviours 
the ; plied to writings, diff- 


found in two ſeparate bags 


5p 
ire alkaline, abſorbent; and in ſome de- 


by which the parts of a body are ſeparated 


from A 
made by the ſeparation of the of 
ow the ſound made by any Fay in 
burſting or falling; a ſound made by a ſudden 
gd quick blow; a flaw, Crazineſs of in- 


1 CRACK, V. A. [Belg.] to break in- 
to chinks 3 to break or ſplit; to deſtroy by 
breaking; to make a flaw in a thing; to 
aue. Neuterly, to burſt ; to ſplit z to open 
ia chinks; to fall or run to ruin; to make a 
Lad noiſe by burſting, or from a ſudden 
low ; to boaſt, uſed with of. 2 
CRACK-BRA'INED, S. one who is diſ- 
ordered in his intellects, or mal. 
CRACK ER, S. a noiſy, boaſting fellow. 
A quantity of gunpowder confined ſo. as to 
bur? with a noiſe, ” bl 
To CRA'CKLE, V. N. to. make a low 
ud frequent noiſe, reſembling that of a bay 
ku when burnt <6 | 
CRA'CKNEL, S. a hard, brittle cake. 


Poland, and the moſt important place therein. 


alty; and the houſes are about five ſtories 
125 built with ſtone, and covered with 
ineles, The kings of Poland reſided here 
before they removed to Warſaw, It was burnt 
to the ground in 1702 by the Swedes, and is 
pe likely to be rebuilt very ſoon. The re- 
pla are kept here, this being the place 
where the kings of Poland are crowned ;. and 
likewiſe the fupreme courts are held here. 
Ei ſeated in an extenſive plain on the rivers 
Vitula, Weiſſel, or Weiſſer, 112 miles S. W. 
d Warſaw, Lon. 19, 55. E. lat. 50. 10 N. 
CRADLE, S. ! 


jad fitted with pieces of wood underneath, 


wuch make the ſegment. of a circle, by 
dem of which it is rocked to and fro. Fi- 


with greater eaſe and ecurity, 


each other. Figuratively, the chank or 


leck. A whore, in low language. 


a ſmall] moveable or 
belfead Cor children, made of wicker-work, | crampipg irons. 


, „ 

c RA 
ck, s. [Sax.] a trade or mechanla 
employ; a kind of low cunning, whereby 


one perſon-out-wits or over- reaches another. 


_ .CRA'FTILY, Adv. ia a cunning manner; 
in a manner which includes in it more att 
than. haneſty, ; 


| ..CRAFTINESS, 8. cunning. 


CRA'FTSMAN, S. an artificer, tradeſ« 
man, manufacturer, or mechanic. 

CRAFT, Ad;, cunning; full of art, 
whereby a perſon over-reaches another, or 
carries on a defign againſt him without hig 
diſcovery : it includes the idea of ſelſi ſhneſa, 
and ſometimes diſhoneſty, a ä 
CRAG, [Belg,] a neck, or the ſmall end 
of the neck, applied to a joint of butcher's 


meat, 

CRAG, S. [Brit.] a rough, ſteep rock; 
the rugged parts of a rock. a 
CRA'GGED, Adj. full of ruggedneſſes, or 
uneven parts. 


CRACOEDNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
craggy. | | 

CRA GGY, Adj. uneven; broken; rug- 
CRAIL, a parliament-town of 


the Frith of Forth, 7 miles S. E. of St. An- 
dre ws. . 

To CRAM, V. A. [ Sax. ] to ſtuff by force; or 
to force more into a thing than it can conve- 


perſon can conveniently eat; to thruſt down 
by force, applied to the method uſed to feed 
and fatten turkies, Neuterly, to eat more 
than a perſon. can well bear. 

CRA'MBO, 8. [a cant word] a play in 


© CRA'COW, the capital town. or city of} which one perſon is obliged to find a rhime 


to a word given him by another, 


The firezts are broad and ftraight, but very]  CRAMP, S. [Fr.] in Medieine, a con- 


vulſive or involuntary contraction of the 
muſcular part of the bedy, attended with 
great pain, Figuratively, any reftraint which 
hinders a perſon from. exerting either the fa- 
culties of his mind or the ſtrength of his 
body, A piece of iron bent at each end, by 
awhich two bodies are held together. 

.CRAMP, Adj. attended with difficulties z 
not eaſy to be underſtood ; a low term, 

To CRAMP, V. A. to contract the muſ- 
culous parts, and thereby to occaſion great 


n 


CRA'MP-FISH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
the torpedo, a fiſh which not only benumbs 
the hands of thoſe that touch it, but likewiſe 


puratively, infancy, In Surgery, a kind of | affects them in the ſame manner, when they 
al: reſembling a cradle, in which a limb is take it with a line and fiſhing-rod, 
lit that has been lately ſet. In ſhip-build, 
le, a frame of timber raiſed along the -out-| with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
kie of 2 tip, by the bulge ſerving to launch} on Auguſt 24, and December 6, for cheeſe 


CRA'NBORN, a town of Dorſetſhire, 


and ſheep, It is well watered with ſtreams, 


To CRADLE, V. A. to lay or rock in af and is finely ſeated for pleaſure, there being a 


gale, Figuratively, to lay or compoſe, 


chace which extends almoſt as far as Saliſ. 
| buy, 


in the county of Fite, ſeated at the mouth of | 


niently contain; to fill with more food than - 


pain. Figuratively, to reſtrain, confine, ob- 


truct, or hinder, To faſten together with 


| 
| 


—_—_ FAR 
$5 kts 38 wile . E. of Doreefter, of ſeveral things at once, 4 


iſe by weans of 

CRANBROOK, n rg \ plied 16 liyvor, 
Ca , | horſes oC caho ſeveral t * = 

Wm 2 and daſhed to * 

te market is the beſt in theſe parts, It is AA 

2 miles S. of Maidſtone, and 4$ F 1 a why 


CRANE, 8. [$ax.} Ges al "chan, ras, 1s. fo 15 
8. 


bin, neck, and legs. "war 
in building! and commerce, for raifing large GRASS E, 
Kones and otker weights, A ſyphon, or fluid which bles it do it ſolid be 
crooked pipe, for drawing liquors out of a|dies withou without — wha 
| bottle or caſk. r a long piece CRASTINA'TION J. [Lat.] the dels, 
Iron put in a chimney, t o-hing yots pan. |ing a thing, which ought to'be Hare 

CRA'NEAGE, 8. the liberty of uſing a|diately, ts anojher time, 
craite at a wharf; alſo, the mon A KA ren, 8. [Fr] the Elbe bes 
Aria up wares out of a g with aſin which hay is pt; ut 44 K. 

AVA 

© CRA'NIUM, S. [Lat. J in Anatomy, anjneck ; a neckeloth, | RY 
aſſemblage of bones, which involve and in-} To CRAVE, v. a. — pb 
ejude the ce and brain, commonly eech and ſubmiſſion Figuratively, w * 

RA, S. {Belg.] the end of pers, Ae L 

an iron z to require as cer 
axis turned ſquare down, and turned agaii njclaim, api to things * . "4 
ſquare to the 'firſt turning down, 2 CRA EN, « divion of the Web 
che n down a leather thong is flipt| of Yorkſhire, which lies on che riyer Ar. 
10 ercad the treddle wheel about j or, it] CRA'VEN, 8. a cock that is conquered, 
Is a contrivance of a 95500 * projecting and void of courage, 3 4 cove 
out: ſrom an axis or by its ard, or one afraid to encoutiter 
| neuen rand ll th pits of me: 59 V. A. mg.» bog by 
Ine for raiſing water. Any bending or wind- comms 
4s F b any pe Fs n- tect with cowardice, a 


— or pun CRAUNCH, V. 
Its original — | . whence the lh 

CRANK, Adj. in Sea Language, is ap- to ſcrgunch] to cruſh 
plied to 4 Wp, which is ſaid to be crankfiddeg, CRAW, $. 


fail, without danger of overſetting ; and to be] Architect of the world to fu — wa bo 
erank by the ground, when her floor er bottom | teeth and maſtication in birds, 
is ſo narrow, that the 2 de bought on 721 f 8. ys 
und without danger. thy ; a r.] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
B'To CRA'NKLE, V. N. to IE 2 in the form of — 
out ; fo run in mazes, meanders, or wind-| To CRAWL, V. N. THR 6 an 
ings. Actively, to break into windings. with a flow motion along the ground, like 1 
CRA'NKLES, S. an unequal ſurface; | worm, Figuratively, to move 25 * 
angles formed by the winding of a ſtream. ] move in an abject hated and dripiſs 
CRA'NNIED, Adj. full of holes or by all * 
chiaks. | CRAWLER, 8. an _—_— 
CRA'NNY, S. [Fr.] a .chink, cleft, or with its belly on the A 
3 narrow hole made in a rock or folid lid body, moving with a flow or cReping makin 
CAPE, S. [low Lat.] a light tranſpa-| CRAWLEY, a town id FX 
rent manufacture reſembling gauze, made of fairs are kept May 8, and — jo * —. 
raw filk gummed and twiſted in the mill, fcattle. It is fx miles E. by 
wove without croffing, and much uſed in} CRAY'ON, {Fr.] Glen bete 


mourni a roll or il, with which pictures or por- 
— S. [Lat.] drunken-|traits pt goes By or coloured. Figuratively 
neſs ;- or the diſorder of the head oceafioned | any defign or portrait formed with crayons. 


——_ 74. 


by exceſſive. drinking f To CRAZE, V. A. [Fr.] jo break. Fi 
CRAPULOUS,” AR. A drunk ; guratively, to cruſh or w a claim, of 
2 in" hed by exceflive argument; to pow wdery To Age th 


| (ſenſes or brain of a perſon; to make a fer. 
r att V. N. to make a loud noiſe, ſon mad. 


applicd 10 that which is vc.afoned by iþ6 Bl * 8. the fate hn x 


RE 


"eeable noiſe, like chat of a ruſty hinge, 


4 boch to things and animals. 

LEAN, [hem] 8. [lat.] the thick, 
r or unc tuous ſubſtance which riſes on the 
{ace of milk when it has ſtood ſome time, 
4 in making butter. Figuratively, the 
A eſſential, or moſt valuable part of any 


DE Fro 


T VE ety « of the jeſt, 

plies pale _ * 
* To CREAM, [Arcem] V. N. to riſe in 

an, To look pale like cream. Ac- 
„ene the cream of milk. Fi. 
uatively, to take or collect the flower, beft 
5 pr, or quinteſſence of a thing. | 
T CREAMY, (relny} Adj. abounding 

th, or of the nature of aream. 


CREASE, [kreeſe] S. a mark made in a 
ing by folding or doubling it. 

To CREASE, tres] V. A. to make a 
ig any thing by folding or doubling it. 
To CREA'TE, V. A. [ Lat.] to form out 
wthing. Figuratively, to cauſe or pro- 
u ts occaſion; to confer an honour or 
nity, In Law, to give a thing new quali- 

1; er put it into a new ſtate, 

(REA'TION, S. the act of forming or 
ung exiſtence, In its ſtrict ſenſe, it imphes 
s pring exiſtence to a thing which had no 
. Figuratively, — act of 
Dr 
rl; the univerſe, 2 82 


DTS Xt 


7” -- 


1 


n out of nothing; exerting the act or 
wer of creation. 
(REA'TOR, 8 
n exiſtence, or 
ung matter. 

MATURE, [t- cure] a being which 
d its exiſtence to ſomething elſe. Any 
uy created. An animal not human, A 
ena] term for man. A word of contempt 
{human being. A word of petty tender- 
% Fieratively, uſed for one who owes 
lrtune to, and is at the devotion of, an- 


der 

REA'TURELY, [kredrurely] Adv. hav- 
the qualities of a created thing. 
MEBRITUDE, s. [Lat.] frequentneſs, 
i quality of repeating the ſame thing 


REDENCE, s. [Lat.] belief; credit; 


orms, without any pre- 


SS 3% Ea Ec ES 


” 


A 


the & of the mind whereby it affents to the 
per d of a perſon's pretenfions, and places 
a —_ in > claim to aſſent. Figura- 
ny that which gives a ight to be. 
or au 0 © perfoarigh 


| . weakneſs; madneſs, applicd to the 
| 4 2000 8. the ſtate of being m 
, 72 Y, . J broken, Figuratively, 
N 724 Ding ts feeble ; diſordered 
of mind; lunatic, Or Y* ; 

* her to a ] , hri 5 and A. 


Ak, Adj. having the power to 


] the Being that 1. 


- 
r ＋ 


CRE 
ob- 


| CREDE'/NTIAL, A aq 6m 8. [Lat.] 
that which gives a right to belief and credit 3 
on's aſſuming any 
authority, and claims the reſpect due to one 
of that character. ; 
CREDIBFYLITY, S, the claim which a 
thing may have to be aſſented to or believed 3 
the quality or evidence which renders a thing 
fit to be aſſented to; probability. 
CREDIBLE, Adj. {Lat.] worthy of cres 
dit, aſſent, or belief, AS 
CRE'DIBLENESS, S. the quality which 


. 2 


CREDIBLY, Adv. 
may be + — to; in 
c ö 0 - 

E Aug 
* 


truth, Figurati 


2 manner 22 


at yr a. 


belief of a thing 3 a 

our, eſteem, tefti- 
mony, or reputation for honeſty ; the lending 
and expectatien of money kent within ſome 
limited time; the faith repoſed in the go- 
vernment by lending money at intereſt, which 
may be transferred, though not redeemable 
or is promiſed to be repaid at a cert#in time. 
In Commerce, it fignifies ſomething fold 
upon truſty and the crit of a perſbn's 
accuunt is that on which his payments 
whether in caſh or other commodities, are 


regiſtered, _ 

To CREDIT, V. A. t.] to believe 
or aſſent to what a perfon ſays as truth, Fi- 
guratively, to reflect honour on @ perſon or 
thing; to truſt or confide in one; to let 
perſon have goods on truſt, In Commerce, 
to diſcharge a debt, by entering an article on 
the crgdit fide of an account. 

CRE'DITABLE, Adj. that which may en- 
gage confidence or eſteem. In Commerce, 
that which may procure truſt ; hohourable 3 
eſtimable; above contempt. 

CRE'DITABLENESS, S. reputation; the 
being generally praifed and eſteemed. 

CREDITABLY, Adv. in ſuch a mannet 
as to keep one's reputation, or avoid diſs 


CRE'DITON, a town of Devonthire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, on 
May 11, Auguſt 21, and September 21, for 
cattle. It is ſeated on a rich foil, between 
two hills, and is a pretty large place, one 
being called the Eaſt- town, and the other the 
Weft. The church is a handſome ſtructure, 
built in the form of a cathedral, to which 
belongs a free-ſchool, with-twelve-governers, 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth, It was 
unhappily almoſt deſtroyed by fire in 1999, 
and the loſs was computed at upwards of 
' 5$0,000l, There were large contributiong 


| 


gathered for their relief throughout all parts 
of 


without examining into its truth, © / 


hips ee 
ERE'DITOR, S. [Lat.] one hd lets an- 


other have any thing on truſt; one to whom 


4 debt is. owing: In Book-keeping,” that fide 
of an account wherein all things which are de- 
livered are entered : in the Caſh- book, it con- 
- tains a perſon's payments. 
CREDU'LITY, S. [Lat.] belief, without 
examining into the of the thing aſſented 
$0; too great eaſineſs in believing, -- 
CREDULOUS,' Adj., [Lat.] afſenting'to 
any thing propoſed as an obſect of belief, 


CRE'DULOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
heving without examination. þ of 
CREED, S. is a brief ſummaty of the 
articles of a Chriſtian's belief. There are ſe- 
veral ancient forms and ſcattered remains of 
creeds to be met with in the records of the 
primitive church; but the moſt ' univerſal 
| erecds, and thoſe which are allowed by the 
canons of the church, are the Apoſtolical, the 
Atbanaſian, and Nicene Creeds. 472 
- To CREEK, V. A. [Belg to make a 
harſh noiſe. LU WW; 
CREEK, S. [Sax.] in Geography, a part 
of the ſea which runs into the land; a port, 
or bay; a prominence, or jutting, in a winding 
coaſt. * f þ Ws ; 


 CREEKY,/ Adj. full of creeks and wind- 


To CREEP, V. N. [preter crept. Sax. ] to 
move with the belly to the ground, applied 
to. reptiles, or animals which have no lege, 
ſuch as worms, and ſerpents. Figuratively, 
to grow along the ground, or upon ſupporters, 
applied to vegetables. To move flowly; to 
move unperceived into any place; to come 
unexpected, or ſteal out of a place unper- 
ceived and unheard; to behave with abject- 
neſs, or meanneſs of ſpirit, 

CRE'EPER, S. a plant which runs along 
the ground, or ſupports itſelf by means of ſome 
ſtronger body; an iron uſed to ſlide along a 
grate in kitchens; a kind of patten or clog 
worn by women in dirty weather, 

' CRE'EP-HOLE, S. a hole or cavity into 
which an animal may retire to eſcape danger. 
Figuratively, an excuſe; means deviſed to 
eſcape ſhame, or elude the force of law. | 

CRE'EPINGLY, Adv. in a ſlow motion; 
after the manner of a reptile, & 

CREMA'TION, S. [Lat.] a burning, 

CRE'MOR, S. [Lat.] a milky ſubſtance 
4 ſoft liquor reſembling cream. 

CRENA'*TED, Adj. [Lat.] in Botany, 
notched ; jagged ; or ſawed on the edges. 

CRE'PANE, S. in Farriery, an ulcer in 
the midſt of the fore-part of the foot, cauſed 
by a bilious, ſharp, and biting humour that 
frets the ſkin, or by a hurt given by ſtrik ing 
the hinder-feet. 

To CRE'PITATE, v. N. [Lat,] to make 


CAL 


þ 9 4 ol 2 | 
N, N mall cock, 


neiſe,' as the burning 

nnn 
'SC ” 

the twilight S: [Latin 


| CRE'SCENT, Adi, ern. 
ee 
5 NT, S. the 1 N 
8 In He aldry, 1525 u her ke 
of à new moon; and ig uſed «; 2 
honourable beafing, or a8 4 owt 
tween *. — ang. youryer families; a 
generally aſſigned to the. ſetond | 
— 2 I. 5 fon, wt 
F CRESS, S8. plural „Lit. 2 
uſed for fallad; Trad ok Wow 
leveral ſorts; the garden criſi and the 
org cp the moſt enown. 
_ CRE'SSET, S. Fri a great light ſe 
light-houſe or watch- tower; a beacon, 
| CREST, S. [Lat.] in Armoury, the 
part of the armour for the head, mount 
over the helmet, in manner of a comb; oft 
of a cock, deriving its name Fan Oil 
cock's comb, and was for the moſt part m 
of feathers, or the hair of horſes tails, 
nn permoſt part of an armor 
or that part of the caſqug cr helmet next t 
mantle. The Cee is deemed a greater ma 
of nobility than the armoury; being borne 
tournaments, to which none were admitty 
till they had given good proof of their ni 
lty.\, Figuratively, pride, ſpirit; or couny 
CRE STE D, Adj. [Lat.] adorned wit 
plume or creſt; having a comb or tuſt 
the head. e 
CRE ST-FALLEN. Adj. diſpirited; c 
in a ſtate of dejection. 
CRE'STLESS, Adj. in Heraldry, not 
noured with coat-armeury ; not of a nol 
honourable family, 
CRETA'CEOUS, | kretſprous] Adj, 
chalky; abounding with, having the quali 
of chalk. f 
CRE VICE, S. [Fr.] a narrow opt 
made in a thing by its cracking, gens 
applied to walls or wainſcots, 
CREW, 8. — formerly, a com 
met together, for any purpoſe, At pre 
applied to the ſhip's company; or uſed 
ſignify a company of contemptible perk - 
or ſuch as herd together with ſome bad dt A 
CRE'WEL, S. [Belg.] fine worfen 
yarn twiſted and made up in a knot cr 
CRIB, S. [Sax.] the rack in 4 ta 
Figuratively, the ſtall of an ox; 2 ſmall 
tation or hut. The cards which esch 
lay out of their hands, and are reckoped 
the benefit of the dealer at the game of 6 


«7 + 
: 


bage. 

CRIBBAGE, S. a game at cards, — 
the players endeavour to make pairs, less = 
pairs royal, and one and thirty at phyng, 
to hold in their hands as many fifteen, 7 


a ſmall crackling noiſe. 


and fequents as they can. * 


CR SR 
Ar. 8. [Lat.] a corn-ſieve. CRIMINAL, S. a perſon who is accuſed 

CRIBRLE, [Lat] in Cirnarvonſhire, of a voluntary breach bf a known law ; a per- 
CRICK 14 May 2 July 1, and Oc-|ſon who has knowingly and wilfully ated. 
hole fairs are he y Jo . Wed- co law: — 
rh, fr carte e dom Lenden. "CRP MINALLY; Adv, th manner in- 
* Abet ele from To * l ay gi 4 which 
click, 8. fia. the noiſe m by a | conſiſtent with innocence; in a manner N 
© vhen its hinges ate ruſty, or want oil« | implies guilt, or the wilful breach of ſome 
a painful ſtiffneſs in the neck: ha; in a manner which deſerves blame ot 
CRICKET, S. an inſect which frequents | puniſhment, los Fon + 
ce or ovens, and is remarkable for 4| CRIMINA'TION, 8. [Lac] che a& of 
ul chirping or creaking noiſe ; a game | accuſing a perſon of the breach of ſome law. 
ichis played at with a bat and ball, CRFMINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] enormouſly 
CRICKHO'WELL, a town of Brecktiock- gtilty z iniquitous. - r | 
rs, in South Wales, that has a very ſmall] CRIMP, Adj: {from crimble or crumble] 

ket, though it is a very pretty place, It | eaſily broken z crumbling with dryneſs ; ca- 
Gated on the river Uſk, over which thete | fily reduced to powder, Figuratively, not con- 
\ bridge ; and it has one fair, on May 12, ſiſtent; not of any force; A low word. 
attle, heep, goats, and horſes, It is 1 50x | * To CRI'MPLE; V. A. [from r2»ple, cru. 
g diſtant from London. ple, or to draw together in wrinkles 
CRICKLADE, a town in Wiltſhire, with CRI'MSON, S. [Ital.] a deep red colouty 
arket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on the | mixed with an appearince of blue, Figura- 
unt nd Thurſday in April, for ſheep, cows, and | tively, in Poetical Language, uſdd for a dark, 
hes; and on September 21, for hiring of or any degree of a red colour. ; 

ats, and ns goods, It is ſeated To CRI'MSON, V. A. to dye or colour 
a the Ifis, which almoſt ſurrounds it, and | with red or crimſori. 
begins to be navigable. It ſends two] CRI'NCUM, 5. [a cant word] a cramp 
nien to parliament 3 and is $24. miles —_— 

of London, | CRINGE, S. a low bow; catrying with it 
* RIER, S. a perſon authoriſed to pro- the idea of fawning and mean ſervility. 
de in things that are loſt, or thoſe which are] To CRINGE, V. A. [Teut.] to form 
be (old, | into wrinkles, or uncouth appearances. Neu- 
IM-TARTARY, or CRI'MEA, is terly, to behave in a mean, ſervile, complai- 
mcient Taurica Cherſoneſus, and is a}ſant manner, in order to gain a perſon's fa · 
mil, lying on the Black Sea, by which | vour, or avert his anger z to fawn, _ .. 
bounded on the W. and S. on the E. by] To CRI'NKLE, V. N. [Belg.] to go in 
aff, and on the N. by the Palus Meotis. and out; to wrinkle, AQtvely, to draw a 
Tartars are ſhort and ſquat, with ſwarthy | thing into wrinkles; to make the ſurface of 
lexions, pigs eyes, ſquare and flat faces ; |a thing uneven, | 
Irhair is black, and as ſtrong as horſe-hair, CRI'NKLE, S. a wrinkle, 
A little beards, Their ſhirts and CRINO'SITY, S. . the quality 
ws are cotton- cloth, and over them they abounding in hair; hairineſs. 
edoaks of felt, or ſheep-ſkins. The wo-| CRIPPLE, S. [ Sax. ] a perſon who has 
| are too much like their huſbands to be | not the ule of his limbs, eſpecially his legs. 
ome; however, the men uſually make] To CRIPPLE, V. A. to make lame, or 
if the laves which they fteal from their | deprive a perſon of the uſe of his limbs, 
ſours, and are continually roving from CRI'PPLENESS, S. the ſtate of a poem 
pace to another, The country is natu- who is lame, or has not the uſe of his limbs, 
Frairful, and the produce would be very] CRI'SIS, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, a change 
"ih 2ny other hands, but the Tartars | in a diſorder, which either determines a pa- 
E other uſe of it than to feed their tient's death or recovery, Figuratively, in 
* It is between 44 and 46 degrees of | Politics, a period of time, wherein an under- 
e and 40 and 44 of longitude, taking is arrived at its greateſt height; any 
ME, 8. (Lat a voluntary breach of | particular period of time. 

worn law; an offence. SY NON. Faults | CRISP, Adj. [Lat.] curled. Indented, 
titan human weakneſs, being tranſgreſ- | winding. Dry, brittle, ot eaſily broken, 


F_ 


dof the rules of duty. Crimet proceed To CRISP, V. A. [Lat.] to curl, or fotm 
J. we wickedneſs of the heart, being ac- a thing into a ting; to twiſt. . Neyterly, to 
ned pint the rules of nature. The effects run in and out. To make a thing caſy to be 
e ut the intrigues of gallantry, are broken by frying ot drying it. RE 


Wee and aflafſinations, are crimes. | CRISPA'TION, S. the act of curling 
MINAL, Adj. Lat. ] contrary to any the ſtate of being curled. 
rent L law, Figuratively, faulty; worthy} CRI'SPNESS, S. the quality of a thing 
=e; quilty ; fubjet to ſome puniſh- | curled; eaſineſs to be broken, owing to dryneſs. 
"pry of the violation of u law, | In Cookery, the brittleneſs of a thing, owing 
„Au which is oppoſed to civil. to the bard incruſtauon formed by a briſk fire 
: e CRI SP 
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CRO 

eRIT SPV, Adj. I 
and brittle. | 


CRISSINGHAM MAGNA, à town in 
Norfolle, whoſe fair is kept Auguſt 12, for 


CRITERION, -S. TG] a fandard. by 
Aids dle goodnols or of ing may 


be meaſured and judged. | | 
CRITIC, S. — a perſon formed by 
nature, and quali art, to point out the 
perſection or imperſection of any of the pro- 
ductions in the arts or ſciences; one who is 
employed in diſtinguiſhing the beauties or de- 
fefts of an author. Figuratively, a cenſurer, 
or perſon apt to find fault either with the writ- 
ings or actions of another. e 
CRI Tic, Adj. belonging to criticiſm z or 
on art of judging of the performances of an 
Or. ' ; " i F 
CRI TI, [by ſome ſpelt ericigue, and then 
_ pron. kreeredk ] S. { Fr.] an examination or com- 
ment on the works of an author, wherein both 
taſte and learning are uſed as guides; a criti- 
ciſm ; the art of criticiſm. * ; 
CRITICAL, Adj. able to diſtinguiſh the 
deauties and deſects of any ction; nice, 
etact, accurate; with all the judgment and 
care of a eritie; aſter the manner of a critie; 
according to the rules of criticiſm; as, & He 


/ 


wrote” a. critical diſſertation on the ſhield of 


nes. Captious; inclined to find fault; 
cenſorious. In Medicine and Politics, that 
in which ſome crifis or important change 


pens. = 504 
CRITICALLY, Adv. in a critical man- 


ner; in ſuch à manner as to diſcover beauties 


or defects; exactly; curiouſlv. ö 
CRI'TICALNESS, S. ex«&neſs, nicety 
; the act of exerciſing the judgment, 
in order to diſcern the faults or perfections of 
any production. | | 
To CRI'TICISE, [| kritifize] V. N. to write 
remarks, or point out the beauties and defects 
of any production. Figuratively, to find fault 
with, Actively, to cenſure, blame, or find 
fault with, _.. 
CRITICISM, S. the art or ſtandard of 
judging well of the merits or demerits of any 
production. Figuratively, avemark or obſer- 
vation made by a critic. 22 5 
To CROAK, [Hd] V. N. ¶ Sax. ] to make 
a hoarſe noifc, applied tg that made by a frog 
or raven. Figuratively, to caw, to cry, or 
make a diſagreeable murmur, 
CROAK, [4rik] S. the noiſe made by a 


raven, or Crow, - 


CRO'CEOUS, Adj.-[Lat.] confilling of, | 
or reſembling ſaffron; yellow, or of a ſaffron 


colour. | 
CRO'CHES, S. little buds upon the t 
of a deer's horn. ; 1. 5; 
CROCK, S. Belg. ] a cup or earthen veſſel; 
2 pot to boil victuals in. Fięuratively, the 
ſmut oceaſionec hy rubting the outlide of a 
pot -gaiaſt any thing. * 


* 


- when his uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell, a ie 


home, where his conduct was far 92 


CRO 
Fong) e 
voracious animal, of the lied 7 
nene 
— — 
where only it is — Len 2 


CRO'CUS, S. fLat.] Aken, Ale m 
flower. In, Chemiſtry, it denotes any — 
calcined to a red or deep- yellow colow, 

CROFT, S, [Sax.] a little cloſe joining b 
a houſe, uſed either for corn or paſture, © 

CROISA'DF, or CROISA'DO, 8. [i 
a holy war; the name giyen to the expe 
tions of the Chr;ſtians againſt the Infdels fe 
the recovery of Paleſtine; ſo called, becay 
thoſe-vho were engaged in them wore a 
on their cloaths, and bore one oa their dann 
They reckon eight Cyoiſades of this kind; the 
brit of which began in the year 1095. ; 

- - CROV'SES, S. (Fr.] pilgrims bound fe 
{the Holy Land, or thoſe who hat hen i 

ere, bl 

| CRO'MARTIE, 2 capital town d & 
ſhire of Cromartie, in Scotland, ſeated ond 
German Ocean, at the mouth of the frith 
the ſame name, 12 miles N. E. of Innemch 
CRO'MER, a town of Norfolk, with ; 
market on Saturdays, and a fair on Wii: 
Monday, for petty chapmen, It is ſeated u. 
the ſea- ſide, and was formerly more conkde 
able than it is at preſent, fer it had ty 
churches, one of which, with ſeveral houſe 
was ſwallowed up by the ſea, The inhabitants 
are now chiefly fiſhermen, The town has beet 
walled round, ſome remains of which archi 
|to be ſeen ; but it at preſent condi of « 
about 200 houſes, ſtraggling here and ths 
without form or order, It is 127 miles N. 
of London, 

CRO'MWELL (Oz 1vzz) was theſe 
Mr. Robert Cromwell, who was the ſec 
ſon of Sir Henry Cromwell, of Hind 
brooke, in the county of Huntingdon, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Stevu 
of the iſle of Ely, knight, He was ben 
the pariſh of St, John, in the anceat b. 
rough of Huntingdon, on April 24 3 
in 1599, in the 41ſt year, of the wn 

Elizabeth. He was chriſtened in thep 
riſh-church on the 29th of the ſame mc 


worthy gentleman, gave him his name. 
was ſent to ſchool under the care of Dr. 1% 
mas Beard, maſter of the free ſchool atH 
tingdon, He from thence removed to S0 
college in Cambridge, where he was admin 
April 23, in 1616, under the tuen 

Richard Howlet, who, by a tit ee 
his pupil's di ſpofition, very quick] gout | 
that he was leſs addicted do ſpecultten 
to ation. His father dying he rett 
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gave his 
at wo- 
eben i adviſed by 
One nexr relat 


uainted with the vices of the town, by way 
1 addition to IDS ad- 
dited in the country 
pear that he applied Himel to the me 
the law, which was what his friends aimed 
he continued to purſue 
give himſelf up to wine, 
; in which laſt, though be 


quence 
denly, 
life, and 
ſeveral eminent 
reformation as very extraordinary, and ſpoke 
of him as a man of ſenſe and great abilities. 
As he was nearly related to Mr. Hampden of 
Buckinghamſhire, to the Barringtons of Eflex, 
2nd other conſiderable families, they intereſted 
themſelves in his favour, and were very de- 
firous of ſeeing him ſettled in the world; in 
order to which, a marriage was propoſed, 
which ſoan after took effect. The lady he 
married was Elizabeth, daughter of bir Jams 
Bouchier of Eſſex, knight, a woman of ſpirit 
and parts, and being deſcended from an ancient 
family, did not want a conſiderable portion of 
pride, Mr, Cromwell ſoon after returned to 
his own country, and.ſettled at Huntingdon, 
till the death of his uncle Sir Thomas Stuart, 
who left an eſtate of between 4 and 5001, a 
year, induced him to remove into the iſle of 
Ely, It was about this time that be began to 
converſe moſtly with - thoſe who were then 
filed Puritans, and by degrees affect their no- 
tons, with great warmth and violence. He 
vas elected a member of the third parliament 
in the reign of Charles I. which met Jan. 20, 
in 1628, and was of the committee for reli- 
pon, where he d:ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
ral againſt popery, and by complaining of 
br. Ne le, then, biſhop of Wincheſter, licenſ- 
ing books, which had a very dangerous ten- 
fency, After the diſſolution of that parlia- 
dent, he returned again into the country, 
Where he continued to expreſs much concern 
for religion, to frequent ſilenced miniſters, 
ind to invite them often to lectures and ſer- 
dum 2t his houſe, by which he again brought 
lu fair into a very indifferent fituation ; ſo 
that he judged it neceſlary to try what induſtry 
might do towards repairing theſe breaches, 
wich led him to take a farm at St, Ives, and 
01s he kept about five years 3 though indeed, 


Cambridge, 
his knywn, and was very. zealous 


'reſt of his fortune. He had prayers in the 
ming and afternoon, and he gaye public 
notice, that he was, ready to make reſtitution 
to any from whom he had won money. st play ; 

and he actually did retury 30 J. to Mr. C. 
ton, from whom he won it ſeveral years before. 
When the earl of . Bedford, and ſome other 
perſons of high diſtin&tion, , who Jad eftates 
in Lincolnſhire, were defirovs of having the 
fens drained, Cromwell violently oppoſed it, 
which gave occaſion to Mr. Hampden to re- 
commend: him to his friends in parliament 28 
a perſon capable of conducting great things, 
He had the addreſs to get bimſelf choſen for 
a place in which be was got 


the remonſtrance which was carried on Nov. 
14, 1641, Which laid the baſis of the civil 
war. He told lord Falkland, that if the re- 
monſtrance had not been carried, he was re- 
ſolved to have converted the {mall remains of 
his eftate into ready money the next day, and 
to have quitted the kingdom ; and this be 
affirmed was the fentiments alſo of ſome af 
the moſt conſiderable men. of that pany: Js 
which he commanded, by virtue of a-com- 
miſſion from the earl of Eſſex, and ated very 
vigorouſiy, ſo that he was promoted to the 
rank of colonel, and had 1000 horſe under 

command, and was ſome time afterwards lieu- 
tenant- general of the horſe. In the, battle of 
Marſton-Moor, July 3, 1644 it was, univer- 
ſally allowed that bis cavalry bad the greateſt 
ſhare in gaining that battle. In the winter, 
when the parliament ſat, Cromwell and his 
friends carried what was then called the ſelf- 
denying ordinance, that excluded the members 
of either houſe from- having N amands 
in the army; however, Cromwell was at fizſt 
occaſionally, and at laſt abſolutely exempted, 
Upon the introduction of the ngw model, as 
it was called, the chief command of the army 
was given to Sir Thomas Fairfax; and from 
being lieutenant-general of horſe, Cromwell 
became lieutenant-general of- the army, of 
which, while another had the title, he — 
to have had the direction. In 1646 the earl 
of Eſſex died ſuddenly; and Cromwell turned 
his thoughts entirely to make the arm, the 
ſupreme power, which he accordingly effet ed, 
and turned out thoſe members of th: houſe 
who would not act by his direction. As to 
the circumſtances of f debating the kings 
and the public tranſactions of thoſe tunes, 
they are ſo well known, that I ſhall paſs them 
lightly over, Cromwell had the command 
of the forces in Ireland, and the title of Lord 
Lieutenant was beſtowed upon him; and by 
the month of June .3650, all Ireland was, in 
a manaer, ſubdued, ang that in ſo. ſhort a 
ſpace as nine months. He leſt. Ireton. bis 
deputy there, and came over to England. On 
June 26, 2650, be vs appointed general a 


| 


wad of repairing, it helped to run out the 


nd 
commander in chief of all che forces of the 
* 
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the king's forces at Worcefter 
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monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
being then in the 54th year of his age. He 


lic affairs, both foreign and domeſtic, and 


concluded # peace with the States of Holland, 
in which Denmark was included, He alſo 
man peace with Sweden, and both France 
Fri 


Spain contended ſo earnefily for his 
ip, that they made themſelves ridicu- 


Jous. As to domeſtic affairs, he filled theſthe king's title, another for the ſecurity 


courts of Weſtminſter with able judges, pro- 
feſſed an nnalterable reſolution of maintaining 
liberty 
commands ſuch officers as he could not con- 
fide in. He gave the command of all the 
Forces in Scotland to general Monk, and ſent 
His own ſon Henry to govern Ireland. He, 

y an ordinance, dated April 12, 1654, united 


8 and Scotland, 


aftef he did the ſame by Ireland. He ſhewed 
a great regard to juſtice, in cauſing the bro- 
her of the imbaſſadox from Portugal to be 
executed for murder. 
to meet in Sept. 3, which was accordingly 
opened on that day, to which the Qor 
went in great fate, "He received this houſe 
of 9 in the on chamber, where he 
made them a very long ſpeech. When the 
came to their houſe,'a E ea ng Mr. Wallis 
Lenthall their ſpeaker, they fell to debating 
Whether the ſupreme” legiſlative power of the 
kingdom thould be in a ſingle perſon or a par- 
liament. This ſo alarmed the Protector, that 
on the 12th of the ſame month, he cauſed a 
3 be ſet at the painted chamber, where 
e give theni a tarp reproof, and none were 
permirted to ga into the houſe afterward be- 
fore they Had taken ah oath to be faithful to 
the Protector and his government, While 
this parlizment was. fitting, the Protektor, 


march 
aſt the-Scots, who had received Charles 
September 3, 1651, he totally = 
; he 
up to London, and was congratu- 
houſe of commons, the council 
lord mayor, c. On the 19th 
called a council of officers, 
tʒ while they 
Ingoldby came and in- 
jat the parliament had framed 
—_ to continue OY 0 87 in 
next year, propoſing to e houſe by 

new elections 2 the be Avex marched 
i to Weſtminſter, with about 300 men, 
placed his ſoldiers about the houſe, entered 
Arſt himſelf, and after ſtaying for ſome time 
talking to them, he ordered the ſoldiers to ſee 
the houſe cleared of all members, and having 
= the doors to be locked up, went away to 
Whitehall. ' On December 16, the ſame year, 
Cromwell was inveſted in the court of Chan- 
in Weſtminſter-hall, with great ſolem- 
nity, with the title of Protector of the Com- 


apphed himſelf immediately to the ſettling of 
Pu 


conſcience, and diſmiſſed from their 


xing the number of 
preſentazives for the latter at thirty, and ſoon | 


He called a parliament 


| 


2 
whom the duke of 

with a ſet of Frieda ee — 
drive ſecretary Thurloe in his coach tram 
theſe horſes, round Hyde-park; butthe h 
proving ungovernable, threw his highnef 
of the box, and in his fall, one of his pock 
piſtols went off, but he received no hun 
all. The Protector finding this parlians 
would give him no money, and that the 
were about to take away his , Giffoby 
them. He reſtored to the city their mit 
This year, 1655, there were ſome conf 
cies, for which ſeveral perſons ſuffered den 
and the Protector from henceforth made 
difficulty of ſupporting his authority, in 
manner, and by any means. In the fprin 
this year he ſent a fleet, under h 
command of admiral Penn, and a gent be 
of land forces, commanded by general Y 
nables, in hopes to make himſelf mafer 
great part of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indics;' x 
though they failed in their maindeſign, yetth 
made themſelves maſters of Jamaica, and ; 
miral Blake did great things in the Medit 
ranean ; ſo that the Protectot's reputati 
was very high abroad. Writs were iſſued « 
for the parliament to meet Sept. 17, 1656, 
which time they met accordingly, but the 
was a guard poſted at the door of the hou 
who ſuffered none to enter till they had f 
lowed the oaths that were ready prepared 
them; by which about 200 were excludt 
The parliament paſſed an act for difannull 


his highneſs's perſon, and ſeveral money bil 
In the ſpring of the year 1657, 2 kind of 
giſlative government was brought upon | 
carpet, and-it was to offer Coma 
the title of king. Finding it diſagreeadle 
his beſt friends, he told them he cout! 
with a good conſcience, accept the title 
king ; but his highneſs refolved upon 2 of 
inauguration, which was accordingly, 

t ſolemnity, performed, June 26, 16 
in Weſtminſter-hall, with all the fplende 
a coronation. On Jan. 20, 1658, thec 
mons met, as the other houſe alſo did, ps 
ant to the writs of ſummons iſſued by 
Lord Protector; and all ſhow of force 
withdrawn; but the two houſes being a 
riance, the Protector diſſo]ved them, Feb 
with great bitterneſs of ſpeech, and deep 
row of heart. This yo Dunkirk, vi 
was taken chiefly by the valour of the 

lich, was delivered into the hands of L. 
hart, his ambaſſador, His favourite t 
Mrs. Cleypole, was about this time — 
ſuffering excruciating pains z it not = 
tempered her mind, ang ſhe fo wound 

by her exclamations againſt his 2 
he was no leſs affected thereby, than rom 
death, which happened Aug 6- He ws 


that time wholly altered, ab 11 2 


ſerved and ſuſpicious, not inde a 
ſon, for be found a general diſconten' Þ 


(RO 


nation. At Hampte 
9525 gem” of flow fever, which ſoon de- 
generated into a tertian ague. One day, after 
lobe, his five phyücians coming to Walt 
: him, one of them having felt his pulſe, 
aid, that it intermitted ; at which, being 
{mewhat lurprized, he turned pale, fell into 
i cold ſweat, and when he was almoſt faint- 
ing, ordered himſelf to be carried to bed, 
vhere, by the aſſiſtance of cordials, being 
brought a little to himſelf, be made his will, 
with reſpe to his private affairs. Being re- 
moved to London, he became much worſe, grew 
bk lethargic, then dclirious, from whence he 
recovered 2 little, but was not capable of giv- 
ing any dittinct directions about public affairs. 
He died Sept. 3, 16 58, in the both year of 
his age, A very pompous funeral was ordered 
x the public expence, and performed from 
Smerſct-houſe with a ſplender ſuperior to any 
that has been beſtowed upon crowned heads, 
The Protector had ſeveral children, of whom 
kr ſurvived to be men and women, viz. two 
fons, and four daughters. 1. Richard Crom- 


un, atCheſhunt in Hertfordſhire; 2. — 
Cromwell, born Jan. 20. 1627, died Marc 
26 1674. 3. Bridget, who firſt married com- 
ary-general Ireton, and after his deceaſe 
Jeutenant-general Fleetwood, 2. Elizabeth, 
un 1630 ; ſhe married John Cleypole, Eſq; 
4 Northamptonſhire gentleman, w the 
Proteftor made maſter of the horſe, created 
lim a baronet, July 16, 1657, and appointed 
lim one of his lords. 3. Mary, who was 
married to the lord viſcount Fauconberg, Nov. 
8, 1657, who was raiſed to the dignity of an 
pal by king William, and died on the laſt day 
al the year 1700, 4. Frances, his youngeſt 
Wmghter, was twice married, firſt to Mr, Ro- 
m Rich, ęrand- ſon to the earl of Warwick, 
Nu. 11, 1637, who died the 16th of February 
blowing, She afterwards married us? ramp 
fel of Chippegham in Cambridgeſhire ; 
hun the left ſeveral children, and lived to 
Apen age, 
ONT, s. [Belg.] an old ewe. Figu- 
reh, an old woman. | 
FRONET, S. in Farriery, the hair which 
r over the top of a horſe's hoof. 


» 8 .Tz 


Fel o xv, S. an old and very intimate ac- 
en Wilance or confident, A cant word. 
» (ROOK, S. [Fr.] any thing bent; a ſheep- 
e Px; 2 meander or winding. 
1 I»CROOK, v. A. [Fr.] to bend, or turn 
— Hing ſo as to reſemble a hook. Figu- 
en 


nh wen, or wreſt the words of 


oK ED, Adj. Fr.] bent, oppoſed to 
Ea; formed into an angle or hook; 
in, Figuratively, perverſe, or bad, 
Pr. By crooked is underſtood any deyia- 
Fm natural ftraightneſs, Deformed im- 
| my part of the body being imperfect or 

4 Thut a man is crooked it apy 


8 
a 


Pie 


he 


| 


| 


wel, dor October 1626, and died July 13, in a harveſt; 


CRO 
ways twiſted or bent from the natural ſhape, 
— deformed if he has an eye, a finger, or a 
toe too little or too much. | 
CROO'KEDLY, Adv. not ftraight; in am. 
untoward, perverſe, or uncomplying manner, 
CROO'KEDNESS, S. the bending of 2 
body. Figuratively, a deformity of the body, 
arifing from any of its limbs being diſtorted or 
out of ſhape. Applied to the mind or temper, 
1 of a diſpoſition which is not caſily 
ed, . 
0 CROO'KHORN, a town of Somerſctſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and one fair, 
on September 4, for horſes, bullocks, linen- 
drapery, cheeſe, and toys. It is ſeated on a2 
branch of the river Parret, cn the confines of 
Dorſetſhire, and the market is good for corn, 
ſheep, and proviſions, It is 133 miles W. 
by S. of London. 
CROP, S. [ Sax. ] the craw, or firſt ſtomach 
of birds, wherein their food is prepared for 
digeſtion, 
CROP, S. 7 the higheſt part, end, or 
top of a thing. Figuratively, corn collected 
the product of-a field ; any 
thing cut off. | 


To CROP, V. A. to cut off the tops or ends 
of any thing; to mow, reap, or lop, Figy- 
ratively, to ſhorten or conſume in eating. 
Neuterly, to yield a harveſt, wes” 

CRO'PFULL, Adj. filled; ſatiated with food. 

CRO*PPER, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 
of pigeon, remarkable for ſwelling its crop. , 

-CRO'PSICK, Adj. fick, or diſordered by 
intemperate eating or drinki 

CRO'SIER, [&rozier] S. [Fr.] the paſtoral 
ſtaff of a biſhop, fo n its having a 
croſs on the top. 

CRO'SLET, S. a ſmall croſs. 

CROSS, S. [Fr.] an inſtrument made of 
two pieces of wood, cutting or croſſing each 
other at right angles, on which malefaQors 
were executed among the Romans, The ſign 
made by the prieſt on the forchead of a perſon 
when baptized, by drawing two marks, which 
croſs each other, with his fingers dipped in 
water; one line drawn athwart another. 
Figuratively, the Chriſtian religion; or the 
doctrine of a crucified Saviour; the manner 
in which Chriſt died; any thing which is 
contrary to a perſon's wiſhes, and is a trial 
of his patience, Alſo money ſo called, be- 
cauſe marked with a croſs. - 

CROSS, Adj. that which falls athwart. 
Figuratively, oppoſite to a perſon's wiſhes and 
expectations; perverſe; not complying ; peev- 
iſh; diſpleaſed with trifles; not eaſily perſuad- 
ed ; reciprocal on each fide ; interchanging, 

.CROSS, Prep. athwart, fo as to iarerſe& 
from one fide to another. In Riding, fo az 
to have one leg on each fige of a horſe, 
« Croſs his back,” 

To CROSS, V. A. to Jay one line ſo as ta 
form angles with another; to ſign with a croſs; 


to mark or coꝑceal; to go over ariver, Figu- 
ralivelg 


ERO 


| tively to oppoſe the deſigns of another, and 
natively, | 


thereby render him peeviſh; to ; 
to debar; to preclude. . 
CROSS-BAR-SHOT, Ss. 'a round ſhot or 
*Þullet with a bar put through it. | 
'CRO'SS-BITE,'S. a cheat, which fruſtrates 
a perſon's deſigns. 


CRO sSS-BOW, S. an engine or inſtrument 
made of a bow fixed acroſs a piece of wood, 
- uſed in ſhooting deer, pigeons, &c. It will 
Larry 2 bullet a conſiderable diftance, and do 
utlOi "IP 4 
 CRO/SS-GRAINED, Adi. in Joinery, ap- 
plied to wood, from whence a bough or branch 
bas ſhot out, the grain of the branch ſhooting 
forward, and crofling that of the trunk. Fi- 
. guratively, bard to pleaſe; peevith ; perverſe; 
\ troubleſome; vexatious. : 
* * CROSS-IN-HAND, a place in Soſſex, 
. where there are two fairs, on June 22, and 
November 19, for horned cattle and pedlars 
| ware, 
x CRO'SSLY, Adv. athwart, ſo as to inter- 
ſect or form angles, Figuratively, oppoſite, 
co , untowardly. 
CRO'SSNESS, S. tranſverſeneſs; inter- 
ſection; perverſeneſs; peeviſhneſs. 
CRO SS-ROW, S. the alphabet; ſo named 
from a croſs being placed at the beginning of it. 
CRO'SS-STAFF, S. an inſtrument uſed by 
ſeamen to take the meridian altitude of the 
ſun or ftars, called likewiſe a fore-faff. 
- CKO'SS-WIND, S. a wind blowing either 
from the right or left a-croſs a ſhip's way. 
. CRO'SSWAY, S. a ſmall path interſect- 
Ing a main road, | 
CRO'TCHET, S. Fal in Muſic, one of 
the notes and marks of time, ſo called from 
its reſembling a hook, thus ©; it is equal to 
half a minim or double quaver. In Printing, 
two oppoſite lines ſerving to include any ſen- 
tence or word which may be left out, without 
Fpoiling the ſenſe of a period, marked [thus]. 
In Building, a ſupport, or piece of wood fitted 
| Into another to ſuſtain it. Figuratively, a 


fancy, odd conceit, or device. 
to ſtoop low, 


To CROUCH, v. N. (Fr.] 
applied to the poſture of s, when they 


bend their legs, and approach with their bellies 
towards the ground, in teſtimony of obedience 
and ſubmiſſion. Figuratively, to bend or ſtoop 
to a perſon in a fawning and ſervile manner, 
CROVUP, [kr#p] S. [Fr] the rump of a 
fowl; the buttocks of a horſe, 

CROW, 1 S. [ Sax. ] a black bird, of 
the carnivorous kind, or feeding on carrion. 
To pluck a crow, is to contend with a perſon, 
Sometimes it is uſed for a contention about 
ſome worthleſs thing, or trifling ſubject. In 
Mechanics, a ſtrong 1ron bar, uſed as a lever to 


ceited of his own art, his own 
his own thildren; his own country, be. 
To CROW, Ira v. M. pen 1 
crowed, or bavt erowed. Sar, Ito m. 
ſhrill noiſe, applied to that 
Figuratively, to boaſt; 
*" CRO-WBOROUGH,. 
OUGH,' a in 
with one fair, on April 2«, fle — 
3 cattle, een 35s for bart bo 
h RO'WCOMPB, avi in ; 
8 miles N. of Tan, 0h three fairs, 6 
the Tirſt Friday in May, Monday after Aug, 1 
and October 31, for cattle and draper). wi 
CROWD, 8. [Sax,] a great number of je 
ple ſqueezed or cloſe together; a great nung 
_ _ of — ſame fort adjacent to cad 
other. Figuratively, the vulgar or 
of people, Alſo > ale, Oy 
"Yo CROWD, V. A. to fill a place with, 
great and confuſed multitude of people; u 
force a great many things in a confuſed man 
ner into the ſame place; to preſs cloſe tags 
ther; to incumber, of oppreſs by multitun 
In the Marine, to crowd jail, is to ſpread o 
the fails wide upon the yard for the faked 
expedition, or quickening the motion of 4 
ſhip. Neuterly, to go in great muſtituda; 
to thruſt among a multitude of others, 
CRO'WDER,S. a fiddler. A low wel, 
CRO'W-FOOT, S. in Botany, the naut. 
culus. In War, a caltrop, or piece of im 
with four points, two, three, or four inche 
long, uſed for incommoding the cavalry, 
CRO'WLAND, à town in Lincoln 
with a market on Saturdays, and one fan, 
on Sept. 4, for cattle, hemp, and flax, | 
is ſeated in the Fennt, in a dirty foil, ax 
had formerly an abbey of very great nut 
There is no coming at it but by mm 
cauſeways, which will not admit a cart. I 
has three ftreets, ſeparated from each othe 
by water-courſes, whoſe banks are ſupported 
by piles, and ſet with willow-trees. The 
chief trade is 1 oy > 
here in great plenty; that js, in = 
pools and marſhes, It is 93 miles N. by 
of London. "* +4 _— 
CROWLE, a village of Lincolnſhure, 
the iſle of Axholm, * * ＋ =Y 
laſt Monday in May, Sept. 4, "I 
22, for cattle, ' hemp, and flax, Tbe mark 
is on Saturday, It is 164 miles from Lond 
CROWN, S. [Lat.] an ornament warn“ 
the head by kings, princes, and noblemen, 
a mark of their dignity, It was af firſt o 
a fillet tied round the head, but was 
wards made of leaves and flower aw © 
ſtuffs, and ſometimes orgamented win FR 
bigh-prief v 


| 


| 


INOUE 


lift up the ends of great heavy timber, ' force 
open doors, c. The noiſe made by a cock. 
Pa ov. The crow thinks her own bird the faireſt. 
So the Ethiopians are ſaid to paint the Devil 
, "white, Every one is partial to, and well con- 


of great value. The Jewiſh. high 

a crown, which was girt about his mit © 
the lower part of his bonnet, The Ron 
had various kinds of crowns, which they ® 
ſtowed as, rewards of military men's 
1. The. ova! Crown, beſtowed of F 


CRO 
the honours of che leſſer 
* 2. The _— 
com ſed of a circle F 8⁰ * 
& th — repreſenting beaks of ſhips, 
ar nen to the captain who firſt grappled, 
al Gllen who firſt boarded, an enemy's 
; » Corona Villaris or was 
gar raiſed with jewels or palli- 
the reward of him who firſt entered the 
nanny 4. The mural Crown, 
oy gold indented and embatteled; 


PEE £- 


wen to him | 
| luce, and there planted a ſtandard. 
©. = Crmon, Amade of the branch of a 
dak, and given to him who bad ſaved 


\+ life of a citizen. 6. The triumphal Crown, 


onfifting at firſt of the leaves of laurel, but 
| 2 of gold, for thoſe generals 


©2335 K 


1 who kad the honour of a triumph. 7. The 
u un called Obfidionalis, or Graminea, made 
n. of graſs growing on the place; the reward 
. if z general who had delivered a Roman army 
an, Frum a fiege. 8. The Crown of Laurel, given 
{al by the Greeks to their athlete; apd by the 
el mas to thoſe who had negotiated or con- 


irmed a peace with an eremy. They had like- 
iſe other crowns for thoſe who excelled, as 
Net orators, c. Theſe crowns were marks 
f nobility to the wearers; and, upon compe 

tions for rank and dignity, often determined 
he preference in their favour. F iguratively, 
garland of Howers, &c, worn on the head 
bs a mark of mirth, or merit; a reward for 
awe meritorious deed z royalty; a monarchy; 
he top of any thing, but of the head particu- 
zly; that part of a hat or cap which covers 


Wllings in England; honour, ornament z com- 
tion or accompliſhment. | 
To CROWN, V. A. to place a-crown on 
perſon's head; to ſurround the head as 
lh a crown, Figuratively, to dignify or 


133 8. the fineſt ſort of 
dow-glaſs, 

CROWN-QFFICE,.S. a court or office 
mier the King's-bench, ſo called becauſe the 
on is immediately concerned in what is 
Ktnlafted therein. | 
(RO'WN-POST, S. in Building, a-poſt 
ich in ſome buildings ſtands upright in the 
IK two ratters. In Architecture, 
a vpermoſt member of the cornice, called 
uv na, and larmier, 

CROWN-WHEEL, S. the upper-wheel of 
Kath next to, and driven by, the balance. 
RO WN-WORKS, S. in F ortification, an 
work running into the field, in order to 
* * hill, and cover the other works of a 
TROY DON, a town in Surry, with a 
g * on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
! 5 and Oftober 2, for horſes, byllocks, 


the bead; a piece of money, valued at five 


_— to perfect; to compleat; 


C R U 
the ſpring-head of the river Wandel, and i, 
| large, and is chiefly noted for being 
* of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
It has a large handſome church, an hoſpital, ' 


don. | 4 

| CRO'YL-STONE, $; in Natural Hiſtory, 

cryſtallized cauk,in which the cryſtals are ; 
CRU'CIAL, [Gr,“ Adj. in form of a; 

croſs, Crucial inciſon, in Anatomy, inci 

dy cut in any N form of a croſs. 
CRUCIBLE, S. [low Lat.] a little veſſel 


dle, uſed by reſiners, chemiſts, and others, to 
melt metals, &c. in. It derives its name from 
its being formerly marked with a croſs, 
CRU'CIFIX, S. [Lat.] acroſs whereon 
the crucifixion of Chriſt is repreſented. ,. _* 
CRUCIFI'XION,"S, the act of nailing to 


a Croſs, 
To CRU'CIFY,' V. A. [Lat.] to faſten a 


crofs. | 

CRUDE, Adj. [ Lat.] raw, applied to fleſh" 
not dreſſed ; unchanged or unaltered by any 
proceſs. or preparation, Figuratively, unſi- 
niſhed 3 immature 3 not brought to perfec- 


mined or modified by the mind; imperfect, 
unpoliſhed, inadequate, and unrefined, applied 


to ideas. > tis 

CRUDELY; Adv. without any prepara- 
tion z without examination or conlideration; 
groſs, applied to ideas. ; 


 CRU'DENESS, S. unripeneſs; imperfec- 


tion.z indigeſtion. 


CRU'DITY, S. rawneſs; indigeſtion; or 
a thing in its indigeſted ſtate; the ftate of a 


diſeaſe, wherein the morbific! matter is not 
yet come to a head, but increaſes the diforder. 
CRUFEL, Adj. [Lat.] void of compaſſion, 
mercy, or pity, and delighted in the ſufferings, 
and increaſing the ſufferings of others. Figu«s ' 
ratively, implacable, inveterate, and caufing 
the greateſt degree of torture. "4 285 
CRU*ELLY, Adv. in-an inhuman, barba- 
rous and ſavage manner, v herein the ſufferings 


and increaſed with joy, 

CRU'ELTY, S. a ſavage diſpofition, de- 
lighting in the misfortunes and fufferiags of: 
ancther, and in increaling them; 

CRU'ENTATE, Adj. [ Lat.] fineared with, 
blood, CR SH 
10 CRU ET, S. [Belg.] a phial for vinegar on 
oil. 12 
| CRUISE, S. [Belg:] a ſmall cup. | 

CRUISE, ire] S. ſ erviſe; Fr. acroſs, thei 


made by a ſhip up and down a coaſt, in order 
to guard it fram any attack, or to intercept 
ſuch of the enemy's veſſels as are near it. 


* ad toys, Its üluation is low, near 


To CRU:SE, I.] V. N. to rove 
NE ab us 


in a manner, ſurrounded with hills, It is 


made either of earth or iron, without a han- 


CRU'CIFORM, Adj. in the ſhape of a croſs. ? 
perſon, by nailing his hands and feet on a' : 


tion; not reduced to order; or properly exa-- 


and tortures of others are beheld with delight, 


original cruiſers bearing the eroſs] a voyage 


1 


and a free ſchool, It is 10 miles S. of Lon». ' 


— —ũ4äͤ— » — oo oo ——— — 


— — — 
- 


© to and fro, in queſt of an 


- bread; foft, Figuratively, plump, or fleſhy, 


furniture which reaches from the ſaddle to 


crutches, 
| To CRY, V. N. Ir; to ſpeak with 
5 


CR F. 8 


About at ſea in ſearch of an enemy's veſſels; to the noiſe made by bound in full (cen 


to ſail to and fro, without any certain courſe 
or deſtination, . 8 
CRUISER, [krizer} S. a veſſel that ſails 
's ſhip. 
- CRUM, or CRUMB, S. [Sax.] the ſoft 
4 of bread. Figuratively, a particle, 
it, | 

To CRU'MBLE, V. A. [from the noun] 
to break into ſmall particles or pieces. Neu- 

terly, to fall into ſmall pieces, 
: CRU'MMY, Adj. reſembling the crum of 


"CRUMP, Adj. [Sax.} crooked, or de- 
formed. 


To CRU'MPLE, V. A. [Belg.] to con- 
tract; to draw into wrinkles; to ſqueeze to- 
gether in order to diſcover the wrinkles, 

*CRU"MPLING, S. a ſmall degenerate, 


apple. 
© CRU'PPER, S. [Fr.] that part of horſe- 


the tail. ; 

CRU RAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to, or 
fituated in the leg. 

CRUSA'DE, or CRUSA'DO, S. See: 
CrorsADE, | | 

- CRUSE. See Cxvise. | 

To CRUSH, V. A. [Fr.] to break to 
pieces, or to make the two oppoſite ſides of a 
veſlel meet by external violence; to over- 
whelm ; to beat down ; to depreſs ; ſubdue ; 
or deftroy by force, ag 

CRUSH, S. collifion ; deſtruction. 

- CRUST, S. [Lat.] the hard external ſur- 


face or coat of a thing ; a collection of mat- from all but the perſons who have the key, 


ter grown hard ; the caſe which contains the 
Fruit or meat of a pye or pudding; the outer 
hard part of bread ; a waſte. piece of bread. 
To CRUST, V. A. to cover with a hard 
caſe; to foul with ſoil, or dirt, Neuterly, to 
have its external ſurface hardened, _ | 
. CRUSTA*'CEOUS, Adj. 
covered with ſhell, applied to fi 
CRU'STILY,' Adv. in a moroſe, ſurly, 


ar iſh manner, 3 

CRU'STINESS, S. the hardneſs of the 
outſide of bread, Figuratively, peeviſhneſs, 
moroſeneſs. | | 

: CRU'STY, Adj. covered with a hard ſur- 
face or coat. Figuratively, not eaſily pre- 
vailed on; moroſe; peeviſn. | 

- CRUTCH, 8. [Sax.] a ſupport, compoſed 
of a round piece of wood, in which a long 
ſtaff is fixed, placed under the arm-pits, and 
uſed by cripples or lame perſons to walk with. 

To CRUTCH, V, A. to ſupport, as with 


* 


vehemence and loudneſs; to ſpeak to with 
great importunity and ſorrow ; to proclaim, or 
publiſh; to exclaim; to ſpeak with a tnourn- 
ful tone of voice, attended with tears; to make 
a noiſe or ſqualling like an inſant ; to weep, 


1 


nr 


a 


To cry out, to ſeream, or m 
a in danger; to comphin oats 
ame or cenſure ; to be in labour, Ache 
1 20 proclaim any thing that is lof, or c 
old. To cry down; to depreciate, 6 ner 
value; to blame, l 
to overbear. To cry up, to prai 
the value of a thing by applauſe, 
CRY, S. [Fr.] lamentati 
ſhriek or ſcream; cla 
clamation — triumph ; 
mation; the hawkers proclamation | 
to be ſold in the — ag, « i 
London;“ acclamationz ular fav 
importunate call; the methol 
made uſe” of by different animals to 
cheif wants, Oc. In Hunting, the yelping 
of dogs, Figuratively, a pack of hounds; 4 
2 — noiſe, Sy Nox. Chil 
n commonly cy; grown perſons genguly 
weep, - Tis not the noiſe Linen that de- 
notes a greater or leſs meaſure of yrief; iu 
the ſecret wweeper may be more diſtrefied than! 
one who cries aloud, 
CRV AL, S. the heron, © 
CRY'ER, S. [See Cyrzn] 2 kind o 
hawk, called the falcon gentle, an enemy 


pigeans, -- | 
- . CRYPTIC, or CRY'PTICAL, As, 
— dark; abſtruſe; ſectet; occult; hi- 
en; not made public. 
CRYPTO'GRAPHY, 8. [Gr.] the at 
of writing in ſecret characters. Figuratirch, 
characters uſed in writing to hide the fenk 


CRY'STAL, S. [Gr.] in Natural Hitt- 
ry, a hard, * tranſparent, colourleſs ors 
compoſed of fimple plates, giving fire with 
ſteel, not fermenting with acid menitrua, cal 
cining in a ſtrong fire, of a regular angulie 
figure, ſuppoſed by ſome to be formed of des, 
coagulated by als, Cryſtal glaſs is thit 
which is carried to a degree of perfection be- 
yond the common glaſs, was originally man- 
factured at Venice only, but introduced ina 
this kingdom by Mr. Bowles, who ha 
brought it to ſo much perfection, that it nc 
only rivals, but even ſurpaſſes that of Venice 
In Chemiſtry, applied to expreſs ſalts, or othe 
matters, ſhot or congealed in the manners 
a cryſtal, $4 
CRY'STAL, Adj. conſiſting or mate « 
cryſtal, Figuratively, bright, clear, | 
rent, | | 

CRY'STALLINE, Adj, [Lat.] caffe 
of cryſtal. Figuratively, bright, clear 
parent. Cryſtalline humour, in Anatom) * 
ſecond humour of the eye, lying 4mmedn 
next the aqueous behind the uvea. 
CRYSTALLIZATION; S, in Cheng 
a combination of ſaline particles in the ft 
of a cryſtal, 


To CRY'STALLIZE, v. A. to form it 


or ſhed tears, In Hunting, to yelp, applicd 


a mal; reſembling that of cryſtals Neuter 


cuc 
egagulate, or ſhoot into angular ſhapes, 


a cryſtal. f 
cus, S. (Etymology uncertain] the 
of 2 bear or fox; ſometimes ap- 
Ne u Unt of a whale, Figuratively, the 
ſpring of a human creature, by way of re- 


e CUB, v. A. to bring forth, applied to 
bear, 
694 an iſlend of N. America, at the 
trance of the gulph of Mexico, about 700 
les in length, and 87 in breadth, It was 
(covered by Chriſtopher Columbus, 1n 1494. 
he Spaniards are entirely maſters of it, they 
aving rooted out the ancient inhabitants, 
+ foil is not extremely fertile, but there 
res ſufficient to feed a great number 
U beeves, ſheep, and hogs, which were ori- 
nally brought, thither, There are ſeveral 
« of mines in the mountains, and foreſts 
ill of game. The produce is ſugar-canes, 
nager, caſſia, wild cinnamon, and very good 
phaceo, called by the Spaniards Cigarros. 
zwannah is the capital town, and is ſeated 
the weſtern fide of the iſle, next Florida. 
he Engliſh took it in the laſt war, but it 
ns reftored to the Spaniards at the peace, 
he galleons that return annually to Spain 
ndezyous at Havannah. This iſland is 
jout 120 miles S. of Florida, 50 W. of 
Lifpaniola, and 75 N. of Jamaica, 
CUBATURE, S. the finding the ſolid 
botents of a body, ; 
CUBE, S. [Gr.] in Geometry, a ſolid 
dy, confiſting of fix equal ſquare ſides. In 
Inthmetic, a number ariſing from the 
kiplication of a ſquare number by its 


CUBIC, or CU'BICAL, Adj. belonging 
, or having the properties of, a cube, 
CUBICALNESS, the ſtate or quality of 
ung cubical, a 
"4 Adj. in the ſhape or form 
10 
WBIT, S. [Lat.] a meaſure in uſe 
ing the ancients, which was the diſtance 
n the elbow bending inwards to the extre- 
ty of the middle finger, fixed by ſome-to 
ft g inches, and 188 8 of an inch, Engliſh 
alure ; by others, to 17328 foot ; the rea- 
of this variety is, that in Scripture there 
ie two kinds of cubits, one meaſuring ac- 
ag to the firſt computation, and the other 
wording to the latter, 
ral, Adj. containing the length 
enure of 2 cubit. 
WBLEY, a village in Derbyſhire, 6 miles 
burn, with one fair, on Nov. 30, 


WCKFIELD, 2 town 
on Tueſdays, 
J 25, for cattle 


of Suſſex, with a 
and four fairs, viz. on 
and pedlars ware, on 
ht and September 19, for cattle 
„ep, and on November 18, for cattle 
de. It is ſeated in a dirty part 


C UD 


of the country, and the market is but ſmall, 
It is 42 miles S. by W. of London. | 

CU'CKING-STOOL, S. a chair in which 
women are plunged into the water, as a pu- 
niſhment for ſcolding ; formerly named a 
tumbrel, | 

CUCKOLD, 8. 2 one married to 2 
woman that violates the marriage bed. 

To CU'CKOLD, V. A. to lay with anos 
ther man's wife; to lay with another man, 
though married. i 

CU"CKOLDLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a cuckold, - Figuratively, mean, baſe, or 
ſneaking, £ 1 

CU'CKOLDOM, S. che act of laying 
with another man's wife; the ſtate or condi - 
tion of a cuckold, 

CU'CKOO, or CU'CKOW, S. [Brit.] 
in Natural Hiſtory, a bird which -ppears in 
the ſpring, ſaid to ſuck the eggs of other virds, 
and lay her own to be hatched in their ſtead 3 
hence it was uſual to give the huſband a fign 
of the approach of an adulterer by crying 
cuckov, and in proceſs of time it was uſual 
to call the perſon whoſe bed was defiled a 
cuckold, This bird is remarkable for the uni- 
formity of its note, and its name ſeems, in 
moſt languages, to be derived from it. Figu- 
ratively, uſed as a word of reproach or con- 
tempt, A horſeback, you cuctoo. Shak, 

CUCK ©O-SPITTLE, S. the frothy ſub- 
ſtance or dew found about the joints of laven- 
der and roſemary, 

CU'CULLATE, or CU'CULLATED, 
Adj. [Lat.] hooded; covered with a hood or 
cowl ; reſembling a hood. 

CUCUMBER, S. ſvulgarly pron, cor 
cumber | way a well-known plant and fruit. 
Beſides the uſe of cucumbers as a food, their 
ſeed is one of the four greater cold ſeeds gf the 
ſhops, and is almoſt an univerſal ingredient 
in emulſions, and of great ſervice in fevers and 
nephretic complaints. | 

CUCURBITA'CEOUS, [kuturbirsſprous] 
Adj. Lat.] in Botany, applied to thoſe plants 
which reſemble a gourd ; ſuch as the pom- 
pion and melon, 

CU"CURBITE, S. a chymical veſſel or 
glaſs made in the ſhape of a gourd, and com- 
monly called a body; 

CUD, S. lsa. the inſide of the throat 
the food kept by a cow in the firſt ſtomach, 
which it chews a ſecond time, 

CU'DDEN, or CU'DDY, S. a clown; 2 
ſtupid, ruſtic fellow, 

To CUDDLE, V. N. [a low word] to lie 
cloſe ; to ſquat, 

CU'DGEL, S. [Belg.] a tick, made uſe 
of to ſtrike with, lighter than a club, and 
ſhorter than a pole. To To the cudgels is to 
yield, alluding to the practice of cudgellers, 
who lay the cudgels acroſs when they have 
finiſhed their encounter, 

To CUDGEL, V. A. to beat with a ſtick, 


Figuratively, to think deeply on a thing. 
of 8 | CU'D« 


erl. 


- 
- 


CUDGEL-PRQOOF, Adj. able to reſiſt a or that point of 


blow given by a ſtick or cudgel. 
- CUE, 8. er] 

thing; the lſt words of a 
player looks upon as a ſign 
0 
is to play in his turn. x 


if 
fo kin 


CUERPO, S. [Span.] without the upper 


coat, or cloak. 


CUFF, S. [Ital.] a box given on the ear, 
or the head, with the fit. To ſtrike with 
ts talons; or with the wings, applied to 

8. 


To CFF, v. N. to fight; to ſcuffle, 
Adively, to ſtrike with the fiſt, or with ta- 


CUFF, s. r.] that part of the ſſeeve 
which is turned back again from the wriſt to- 


wards the ſhoulder.. 


_ , CULNAGE, S. the making up twins in 


uliar forms for ca e. 


EUIRASS, Clegraſt] S. [Fr.] a part of 
defenſive armour made of iron well hammer- 
ed, 2 the body, from the neck to the 


E. N 
cumRA-sSMER, [teardfeer] S. a ſoldier 


dreſſed in his armour, or cuiraſs. 


CUISH, S. [Fr.] the armour which co- 


[Belg.] in Church hiſtory, a 
of monkiſh prieſte, formerly inhabiting 


vers the thighs. 
- CULDE'ES, 


Scotland and Ireland. Being remarkable for the 
religious exerciſes of preaching and praying, 
they were called, by way of eminence, Cultores 
Dei; from whence is derived the word Cul- 
dees, They choſe one of their own fraternity 
to be their ſpiritual head, who was afterwards 
called the Scots biſhop, 


CU'LINARY, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 


the kitchen ; or uſed in cookery, 


Fo CULL, V. A. [Fr.] to pick or chooſe 


from a great number, 


CU'LLEN, a parliament town of Scotland, 
ſeated on the ſea-· coaſt of the county of Banff, 


go miles W. of Aberdeen. | 
_ CU'LLER, S. one who chooles a 
from a great many others, | 
CU'LLION, S. [Ital.] a low, mean, ot 
dirty ſcoundrel ; a word of great contempt. 


Rong.) 


.CULLY, S. IItal.] a man deceived or ſe- 


duced by ſharpers or proſtitutes, 

To CU'LLY, V. A. to make a fool of a 
rſon ; to deceive or impoſe upon, 

. CULMIUFEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] in Bota- 

ny, applied to ſuch plants as have a ſmooth, 

jointed ftalk, uſually hollow; are wrapped 

about at each joint with ſingle, narrow, ſharp- 
inted leaves, and have their ſceds contained 

in chaffy huſks; ſuch as wheat, barley, 


&c. | F 

To CU'LMINATE, V. N. [Lat.] in A- abou 
ſtronomy, to be at its greateſt altitude; to be 
yertical, or in its meridian, 
_  CULMINA'TION, S. in Aſtronomy, the 
tranſit or paſſage of a ftar over the meridian, 


the tail or end of any 
which a 
to begin 
ſpeak. A hint. The part which a perſon 


+ | 


CUM 


greateſt altitude. W v it u; ig 
asrock, a.village in Deron; 
5 miles S. of Wellidgton, * an 
May 2.1, and October 3, ſot cle. 
fabioets HL ITY, 8. the quality eig 
$ a thing to 1 
jeck of bam. mn 
CU LPABLE, Adj. Lat. w 
deferving blame, i 2 
voluntary. fault of à ſlighter kind. 
CU'LPABLENESS, S. the quality 
e 
4 ena 
CU'LPRIT, S. a word uſed by a | 
the trial of a perſon, who, wo ** 
arraigned pleads not guilty, anſwers, « 
ri, God ſend thee a. good delixerany 
Hence ſome imagine it to be a corruptions 
% e Fr, 1 with it may appear 
w, a maletaQor of cijminal. 
CU LROSS, a patliament-town of 8 
land, ſeated on the river Forth, in the cou 
of Monteith, 3 miles N, E. of Edi 
| CU LTER, or COU'LTER} TA 
iron of a plough which cuts the ground xe 
pendicular before the plough-ſhare, 
To CU'LTIVATE,, F. A. [Fs] 
heighten the fruitfulneſs of the earth by m 
nuring it, or by other methods of bulbas 
Figuratively, io improve the underſtanding 
education and ſtudy; to ſtudy any partic 
branch of ſcience. + -' - 
CULTIVA'”TION, S. the at & 3 
proving foils by huſbandry.  Figuratne 
the improvement of the underſtanding by 
cation and ſtudy; improvement in ac den 
CULTURE, S. [Lat.] the act ai d 
vating, or tilling the ground. Figurative 
the improvement of the mind by educat 
and ſtudy ; improvement in any brand 
learning; the eradicating any vice from 
mind by inſtruction. a 
To CULTURE, V. A. to cultmite; 
manure, till, or improve foil by laben, 
other methods of huſhandry, - 
| CU'LVER, S. [Sax,] a igen. 
 CU'LVERIN, S. [Fr.] a lender fich 
ordnance, or artillery, rom 5 one at 
inches bore, from 13 to 12 feet lonþ 
carrying a ſhot from 5. one fourth to 38 
fourth inches diameter. ; 
To CU'MBER, V. A. [Belg.] w! 
a perſon from acting by its weight ; 0 
perſon to difficulty in managidg a dh bt 
its weight or length. Figurativel, i 
with ſomething uſeleſs z to difturd, 0 
or involve in difficulties ; to diſtract d 


plex with variety of employments; de 


1 


t, " p 
CU'MBER, S. [Belg] Hinder; 


manageableneſs cauſed by bulk. : 
CU MBERLAND, 4 cou bs * 
75 miles in length, 20d 5 1 de 


3 a” 


— 


= E 


n 


"runs 2 ridge 


eur 


Northumberland, on 

on the 8. 

Wein ins 

und. It contain. „14 market-towns, 58 
ds 6 members to parliament. 

and — and cold, and the land 


bre ſalmons. The principal mountains are, 
Skiddow, ubi 


ern part vf the county; it is 
oe by oe] Arent, defides lakes" and 
nen, ind part of the Pitts wall runs through 
this county. In this county, "near Keſwick, 
tre mines of black lead, which, if not the 
only ones in the world, are certainly the 
dei. Beſides which there are mines o coal, 
nppet, 2nd Lapis calaminaris. Cartifle is the 
principal town. 
Fo MBERSOME, Ath./occafioning gre: 
youble and veration. Figuratively, burthen- 
ne; occaſioning perplexity; unwieldy, or 
wet eaſily managed, on account of its length 
gr weight, / 


bus; cauſing uneaſinefs. | 


ypon another ; to hea her. | 
QNCTA/TION, S. Lat.] the act of 

ſeferring the doing of a thing to another time 

which ought to be done immediately. 

To CUND, V. N. [ Belg.] to give notice. 

Oblolete, Se Cox DER, or BALKER, 


ing the ſhape of, a wedge. 

NEAT , Part. [Lat.] made in the 
ſeem of a wedge. | 

CUNNER, S. a kind of fiſh, leſs than an 
Aer, which ſticks cloſe to the rocks. 
CUNNING, Adj. [Sax.] learned, know- 
ke, ct of extenſive knowledge. Performed 
i at or ſkill; curious. Figuratively, ſiy; 
ering; crafty ; over-reaching another by 
lenor wit and underſtanding, 
CUNNING, S. [Sax.] artifice; deceit; 
wenor talents employed in deceiving others; 
ft; ſkill; knowledge. " 
WNNINCHAM, a fhire of Scotland, ly- 
Au the river Clyde, oppoſite to the iſle of 
We, | 1 0 


WNNINGLY, Ade. in a fly, crafty man- 


WYNINGNESS, S. craftineſs ; fyneſs. 
WP, S. l ſmall veſſel, with a 
e drink in, Figuratively, the Hquor 
wand in a cup. In the plural, a merry 
we or entertainment of drinking, © Any 
Mg hollow like a cup, as the buſk of fan 


| by Scotland and part of ſenſe now obſolete, To bleed a perſon aftet 
bounded on the ” ” W. by the Triſh ſea, | having ſixed a cupping - glaſ to the part, 


caſhire, and on the E. by) a 
by —— "and Northumber- tacle; a place fitted with ſhelves and a door, 
14320 horſes, 88920 in- in which victuals or earthen ware are placed, 


c MBROUS, Adi. troubleſome, vexa- 
To CUMULATE, v. A. to lay one thing 


CUNEAL, Adj. [Lat.] retatinz to, or 


— 


CUR 


* 


CUPBOARD, S. Sax. ] a caſe or recrp- 


diſtinguiſhed from a cloſet, which is confides- 
= longer, "ef 
o CU"PBOARD, v. A. to put in a cup- 


part hilly, It yields plenty of board. Figuratively, to hoard. 


CUPOIA, S. [Ital.] in Architecture, a 
Tpherical vault, or the round of the top of the 
dome of a church, which reſetbles a cup in- 


of mountains, called the Fells, to verted ; called by ſome a lanthorn, 


CU'PPER, S. one who applies a cupping 

glaſs, and ſcarifies a perſon, LY MY 
CU'PPING, S. in Surgery, the applying 

cupping-glaſs for the diſcharge of blocd, and 

other humours, by the ſkin. | 
CUPPING-GLASS,. S. a glaſs veſſel, 

which having its air rarified, gives room for 

that contained in the part to which it is 

plied to expand itſelf, and bring with it ſuch / 

humours as it is involved in, which are after- 

| wards diſcharged by a ſcarifier, or inſtrument 

fitted with the points of ſeveral lancets, which, 

| by means of a ſpring enter the ſkin at the 

{fame time. ; 

CU'PREOVUS, Ad;. [Lat.] coppery, or 

conſiſting of copper. ' | 

CUR, S. [Belg.] a degenerate, worth 

dog, Figuratively, uſed as a term of reproach 


for a man, | 
Adj, that which may- be 


CURABLE, 
healed. 
| CU'RABLENESS, 8. the poſſibility. of 
being healed. | 2 | 
ACY, S. the employment of a cler- - 
an, who does the duty of the perſon wha 
s the benefice, for a certain ſalaty. 
CU RATE, 8. a clergyman who performs | 
the e of another for a ſalary; a pariſh 
prieſt. 
CU RATIVE, Adj, relating to the eure of 
a diſeaſe 3 recovering, or able to recover from 
a diſorder, , 
CURA TOR, 8. Lac! one who has the 
cure and ſuperintendance of a thing, place, or 
3 | 
CURR, . [Fr.] in Farriery, an iron 
chain faſtened to the upper part of the 
branches of a bridle, in a hole called the eye, 
and running over the beerd of a horſe, uſed to 
manage à hard-mouthed horſe, Piguratively, 
a reſtraint put on the inclinations of a perſon, _ 
It is alſo a large ſwelling that runs along the 
inſide of a horſe's hoof, in the great finew be- 
hind, above the top of the horn, which makes | 
kim go lame, after he has been heated, 
To CURB, V. A. to manage, or guide a 
horſe by means of a curb, Figuratively, to 
check, or reſtrain the paſſions or inclinations, 


Pen, the bell of a flower, Cup and can, Fa- 


Pu companions, the can being the larger 


5 om whence the cup is flled. 
ebb, v. A. to ſupply with liquor. A 


CURD, S. [ Belg.] the thickening or clot- 
ting of any . generally applied to that 


of milk, which is occaſioned by mixing run- 
net with it. "gs, Ee? 
Ppz Ta 


8 


CUR 


To C RDLE, v. N. to grow into clots 3! 


10 grow thick, like milk mixed with runnet. 


_ Actively, to make a thing grow thick, clot, 


which 
remedy 


or coagulate, by mixing ſome acid with it. 
CU'RDY, Adj. coagulated ; clotted. 

CRE, S. [Lat.] a remedy ; the healing 

a wound, or recovering from a diſeaſe ; the 


benefice or employment of a clergyman or| 


curate, Sy NON. Cure ſeems to have no other 
object than ſtubborn diſorders, and thoſe 
roceed from conſtituticn z whereas 
as ® view to flight complaints, and 


ſuch as are of ſhort duration. The word cure 


is often conſidered as the effect of remedy. 


Some remedies will complete a cure much 


ſooner than others, 5 
To CURE, V. A. [Lat.] to heal a wound; 


to reſtore to health; to recover from a diſ- 


eaſe, In Cookery, to preſerve from ſtinking, 


or corrupting ; to falt. 


CU RELESS, Adj. without cure or reme- 


dy; not to be cured, 


CU'RER, S. a healer or phyſician. , 

CURFEW, S. [Fr.] an evening bell, on 
the ſound of which every man was obliged to 
put out his fire, and extinguiſh his candle, in 
the time of the Conqueror. Figuratively, 
any bell which tolls cenſtantly in the night- 


time; a cover for a fire, or a fire- place. 


CURIO'SITY, S. a propenſity or diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſoul, which inclines it to enquire 
after new objects, and to delight in viewing 
them; a nice experiment; an object of cu- 
rioſity, or a rarity. 

CURIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] inquiſitive, or 
diſpoſe] to inquire into novelties, whether 
they reſpect truths or objects of fights atten- 
tive to, or diligent, - Accurate, or careful to 
avoid any impropriety or miſtake. Exact; 


nice; artful ; elegant; neat ; rigid; ſeverc; 


rigorous, | | 
CU'RIOUSLY, Adv. in an inquiſitive, 
exact, accurate, elegant, laboured, or high- 
finiſhed manner; captiouſly. 
CURL; S. a ringlet of hair formed into a 
ring, or making many concentric circles. Fi- 


guratively, a wave; undulation; or waving line. 


To CURL, V. A. [Sax.] to make the 
hair hang in circles or ringlets; to writhe, or 


twiſt round; to dreis with curls; to raiſe in, 


waves or in a ſpiral form, Neuterly, to form 
itſelf into ringlets; to form circular lines; to 
twiſt itſelf, 

CU'RLEW, S. [Fr.] a water-fowl, with 
a long beak, of a grey colour, with red and 
black ſpots. 
 CURMU'DGEON,, S. [a corrupt pro- 


nunciation and ſpelling of caur mechant, Fr. 


a bad heart] oge who is void of generoſity ; a. 


niggardly or avaricious perſon; a miſer. 
CURMUDGEONLY, Adv. in an avari- 

cious, niggardly, covetous manner. 
CURRANT, S. in Botany; the, tree ſo 


called, and the berry of it; likewiſe'a ſmall 


dried grape, properly written coriuth, 


Forder to ſmooth his hide, promote circa 


CUR 


CURRENCY, s. circula; 
PO hand to hand, and ack}, e 
gal, applied to coin or money, = 
metal or pa General reception] f 4 
readineſs utterance z conſtant p , 


terrupted courſe ; general — * 


te, 
CU'RRENT, Adj. [Lat. 
hand to hand; An or — 
money. Generally received, not contradie, 
applied to opinions. Popular, or eftabliſe} 
by a majority ; faſhionable; paſſable, c K 
be admitted ; what is now paſling, In (@ 
merce, account current, is that which is owl 
by two perſons that have dealings with ad 
other, wherein the different debts and cu 
of each are regiſtered on oppoſite fides, in 
der to form a balance between them. 
CURRENT, S. in Hydrograpby, 
wifig ſtream. In Navigation a * 
motion of the water of the ſea, by which 
ſhip may be retarded in her courſe, or canis 
more ſwiftly, when moving in the ſane 4 
rection as the current, Synox, 4 
iſſues from a head, andiymoves forward with 
continuity of parts. A current is a cert 
progreſſive motion of ſome fluid body, 
words in the literal ſehſe aue applied w 
ter. Thus we ſay the fred of a river, t 
current of the fea, + 
CU'RRENTLY, Adv. in a conſtant : 
tion; without oppoſition z without cealing, 
CU'RRENTNESS, S. circulation; g 
ral reception; eaſineſs of pronunciation. 
CU'RRIER, S. [Lat.] one why Gr! 
leather. 
CU'RRISH, Adj. like a cur; ſnap 
quarrelſome, 
To CU RR, V. A. [Lat. to rel 
ther with oil, tallow, Cc. To rub a he 
with a ſbarp-pointed inſtrument or comb, 


tion, and increaſe his fleſh, Figurativel, 
tickle, or flatter. To curry feveur with 
to endeavour to gain the eſteem or friendl 
of another by trivial offices, and fwal 
pliances. FR- 
CU'RRYCOMPB, S. an iron ian. 
ſet with iron teeth or wires uled to a 
horſe. | N 
CU'RRY-RIVAL, a town in Sauen 
ſhire, whoſe fair is beld on Monday & 
Lammas, or Auguſt 1, for cattle and ſho 
To CURSE, V. A. [Sax.] to it! 
ſon ill; to devote to deſtruction, Figy 
tively, to afflict or torment,  _ 
CURSE, S. the action of wiſhing 1! 
mendous evil to another. The aft of 
ing to temporal or eternal torments; 
tion; torment z or miſery. F 
CURSED, Pert. under a curſe. *1 
tively, hateful; unholy ; weratioc 
CU RSEDNESs, S. the ftate of Via 


der a curſe. 
| CU'RSITOR, s. [Lat] = 69 


a# 0 
. 9 
* 


c US 


han who makes out 
— 96:2 having _ 
Eh rnd 
p inal writs as are required, an 

A of courſe in the oath of the 


ks of Chancery. ; : 
% RSORILY, Adv. in a haſty manner; 


of the moon, or any other planet. 


CUT 


CU'SHIONED,* Adj. ſupported by eu- 


ſhions; ſeated on a cuſhion. 


CUSP, S. [Lat.] in Aftroffomy, the h 


CU'SPATED, or CU'SPIDATED, Adj. 
[Tat.] in Botany, applied to the leaves or pe- 


tals of a flower, which end in a point, called 


* ntion. ſpear-ſhaped by Miller. 
* cx INESS, S. haſte; ſlightneſs of MUSTARD, S, [Brit.] a kind of paſtry 
cv | made with milk, eggs, and ſugar, which are 
] 5 oRv, Adj. [Lat.] haſty; quick ; thickened into a mais, either by baking in an 
a is ; tranſient. _ © | oven, or boiling over a fire, 
a 1 URST, Adj, [Belg.] froward; ſnarling; CU STOD V, S. [Lat. ] confinement in pri- 
. eviſh ; delighting in miſchief. | ſon ; reſtraint of liberty. Figuratively, the 
( * CURT, Adj. Lat.] ſhort. charge or keeping of a perſon; defence ; pre- 


To CU'RTAIL, V. A. [ Lat,] to cut off; 
u ſhorten by cutting. Figuratively, to re- 
lied to expences. . 
R all- Doc, S. a dog whole tail is 
cut off, and is thence rendered unkt for cour- 
ing: perhaps the original, from whence Cur 
is formed by contraction. 
CURTAIL-DOUBLE, S. a muſical wind 
frument like the baſſoon, which plays the 
haks to the hautboy. | 
CURTAIN, S. [Lat.] a cloth hung be- 
bre 2 window, and running on a ſtring or iron 
pd, by which means it is ſpread or contracted, 
mate uſe of to exclude the light, air, or to 
hide any thing, In Fortification, that part of 
_ wall or rampart which lies between two 
hations. Curtain-leFure, a reproof given by 
a wite to her huſband in bed. 
To CURTAIN, V. A. to furniſh, or hang 
with curtains. | | 
CURTATE DISTANCE, S. in Aſtro- 
my, the diſtance of the ſun's place, and 
that of a planet reduced to the ecliptic, 
CURCA'TION, S. Liar. in Aſtronomy, 
a little part cut off from the line of a planet's 
mterval or diſtance from the ſun, 
CURVATED, Adj. [Lat.] bent. 
CURVA'TION, S. the act of bending or 
grooking, | | 
CURVE, Adj. [Lat.] crooked, bent, form- 
u r forced from a perpendicular or iraight 
face to an angular one. | 
CURVE, S. any thing bent; a bending. 
Ccometry, à line whoſe points are placed 
nd extend different ways, running on con- 
walz in all directions, and may be cut by 
ght line in more points than one, 
To CURVE, v. A. to bend; to erouk ; 


| 


ha! nd back, or fold. 
* ToCURVET, v. A. [Ital.] to bound, or 
; Wfriſk ; to grow wanton, or licentious. 
amt WRVET, S. in the Menage, a leap or 
10 Wound. Figuratively, a frolic or prank; 


WRVILI'VEAR, Adi. lar. conſiſting 
u compoſed of one or more crooked lines. 
WRVIT V, S. craakedneſs. g 
WSHION, S. [Belg.] a caſe of filk, vel- 
FF, worited, ftuFed with wool, feathers, 
Fcrle-huir, placed on the ſcat of a chair, to 


litting 


4 


lervation ; ſecurity. 
CUSTOM, S. [Fr.] repeated and habitusl 
practice of any action; taſhion, or method 
ted by the majority; an eſtabliſhed manner; a 
good run of trade; 2 tribute or tax paidto the go- 
vernment on goods imported or exported, Cxſ- 
tom-houſe is the place wherethoſe taxes are 
Among Lawyers, it is a law or right not ritt 
eſtabliched by lung uſage, and the conſent 
our anceſtors, has been, and daily is, practiſed. 
SYNoN. Faſhion introduces itſelf, and extends 
daily. Cuſtom ſtabliſhes itſelf, and gains autho- 
rity, The firſt forms the mode; the ſecond a 
uſage, Each is a kind of law independent on 
reaſon, with reſpect to that which relates to 
our outward actions. Cufloms relate to the 
general practice of the people; manners to 
their way of life; and faſbions to their dreſs. 
GU'STOMABLE, Adj. that which is fre- 
vently, or commonly practiſed. 
CU'STOMABLY, Adv. commonly; ge- 
nerally. 
CU'STOMARINESS, S. frequency of re- 
petition, or practice. 
CU'STOMARY, Adj. habitual ; uſual, ' 
CU'STOMED, Adj. uſual; common; ge- 


nerally practiſed. 

CUSTOMER, S. one who purchaſes apy 
thing of a tradeſman. | 

CU'STOS,. S. [Lat.] a keeper, or perſon 
who has the charge of any thing.  $o, Cuftes 
Brevium is a clerk belonging to the Common 
Pleas, who has the charge of writs and records 
of Mi privs ; there is alſo one in the Court 
of King's Bench, who files ſuch writs as are 
to be filed, and all warrants of attorney, and 
tranſcribes or makes out records of N privs. 
Cue Rotulorum, one who has the cuſtody of 
rolls or records of the ſeſſions of peace; he is 
alſo a juſtice of the peace, and of the quorum, 
in the county where he has bis office. | Cuſtcs 
Spiritualium, one who acts as an ecclefiaſtical 
judge during the vacancy of a ſee, Cuſtas Tem- 


1 


for holding wine, "IN ads 
To CUT, v. A. ſpreter and participle 
paſſive cut] [Fr.] to beben — 


Naltr the fitti cafy, 


* 


a ſharp-edged infirument ; to hew 5 carve; 
| "AS OD 


+ 
* 


poralium, one appointed by the king to take 
care of the rents and profits of a vacant ſe. 
CU'STREL, S. a buckler-bearer ; a veſlel*” . 


TY 
orten i e les 


compleated in Ic years. 


CYL 


i wouhd, or pierce with any pneafy or poig- 
nant ſenſation, In Gaming, to ſeparate a pack 
of cards, by tak ing off ſome of them from the 
others, To interſect; to crofs, Figuratively, 
do excel, or ſurpaſs, To cut off, to deſtroy; (o 
. reſcind; to intercept; to obviate; to with- 
Hold; topreclude; to interrupt; to abbreviate. 


To cut out, to ſhape; to form; to contrive ; 
id fit; to de Bar; to execl. To et np, to carve, 
ly, To wt a 


or divide a joint or fowl 
is to ufafurl and let it fall down, 
CUT, Part. 
ing to hewn tim 


CUT, S. the action or effect of a ſharp or 
edged inſtrument; a channel made by art; a 
ſmall piece, or ſhred, ſeparated by an edge tool 
ſubſtance; a lot; a ſhort way, 


From a larger 
dy which ſome winding is cut off, or avoided ; 
- picture taken from a c 
. wood, Faſhion; form; th 


„ + CUTA'NEOUS, Adj, relating to the 


.  CU'TICER, S. Lat.] the firſt and outer- 
moſt covering of the body, commanly called 


the ſcarf-fkin, which riſes on the application 
uf a bliſter-plaſter. Fipuratively, a th 

on the ſurface of any liquor. 

CUTICULAR, Adj. belonging to the cu- 


Mcle, or ſkin. 
CU'TLASS, S. Fr. ] a broad cutting ſword, 
OU'TLER, S. Fr.] one who makes and 

Fells knives. 
 CU'T-PURSE, S. one who robs a perſon 

- of his money by cutting his purſe; a com- 

mon practice before the invention of breeehes, 
when men wore their purſes at their girdles; 

a thief; a robber, 

- CUTTER, S. a perſon or inftrument 
which cuts any thing; a ſmall nimble failing 
veſſel; the fore-teeth. _. : 

CU'F-THROAT, S. a murderer. 
CU'T-THROAT, Adj. cruel, barbarous. 

- CU'TTING, S. a ſhred, or piece ſeparated 
by means of a knife, or ſharp inſtrument. In 
Surgery, it ſignifies the extracting the ſtone 

out of the bladder. In the Menage, it is when 

the feet of a horſe interfere, or when, with the 
moe of one hoof, he beats off the ſkin from 
the paſtern joint of another hoof, In Painting, 


- 


i is the laying one ſtrong lively colour over 


another, without any ſhade or ſoftening. Cut- 


ig in wv60d, à particular kind of ſculpture, or 


engraving; uſed for head and tail-pieces, and 
initial letters for Books, ſchemes, and many 
6ther purpoſes, 

CU”TTLE-FISH, S. fBelg.] in Natural 
+ Hiſtory, a fiſh, Which, when purſued by a fiſh 
of prey, emits a black liguor, by which it 
+ darkens the water and eſcapes. 

CYCLE, S. [Or.] in Chronology, is 
certain period or ſeries of yeats, which regu- 
larly proceed from the firſt to the laſt, and 
then return again to the Gift, and circulate 
- perpetually. The cycle of ihe ſun conſiſts of 
28 years 3 


= 


Q 


* 


. 


opper- plate, or carved 


in Kin 


of the moon is a period of 19 


The cycloida A 
a cycloid and its | 
CYCLOP'ADIA, 5. 


its i 
and paralle}, in the form of — * 
uſed by gardeners, 
CYI 1 or CYLINDRICAL g 
ee 
ſoo) 


| 


CY MAR, S. ly Witten 
fight, Joſe lf HERS» 
a br 5 l Architegun 

member, or moulding of the cornice, f 
profile of which is waved, n 
and convex at bottom. | 

uſed by the antients, fuppoſed to be mak 
ſbraſs, and in the form of a ketth: 
{though ſomewhat leſs, 

CYNA'NTHROPY, 8. [or.] « 
of madneſs, in which perſons reſemble 1 
the ſpecies of madneſs contrafted by that 
of a mad dog. | | 
CYNEGE'TICS, s. for. te m 
ing; the art of training dogs for hunting 
CY'NIC, or CY'NICAL, Adj, Ir. fat 
ing; brutal, or partaking of the qualities 
Cynic philoſopher, who was remarkable 
his contempt of riches, and rigoros reptes 
fion of vice, 
 CY'NIC, S. a philoſopher who valuedhi 
ſelf for bis contempt of every thing, ext 
morality ; a fe founded by Diogenes. 
CY*'NOSURE, S. [ Gr. in Aſt "NR 
the name given by the Greeks to Urſa Min 
or the Little Bear; the polar far, by 
ſailors ſteer, . 
CY'PRESS-TREE, S. [Lat.] a fl 
tree, whoſe fruit is of no uſe; its leni 
bitter, and the very ſmell and fade fi 
dangerous. Hence, the Romans looked off 
as a fatal tree, and made uſe of it at fur 
and in mournful ceremonies. The n 
it is always green, very heavy, of a good! 
and never rots, or is worm-eaten, _ 
CY'PRUS, 8. {fo called from the ff 
where it was made] a thin tranſpareat 


uſed for ſieves, &c. 


CYPRUS, an iſland of Afia, in the ap 
diterranean Sea, near the coaſt of Sym dent 
Natolia. It was taken by the Torte! Da 
the Venetians in 1570. It s divided 1 50 


four provinces, namely, Paphia to the 2 
laminia to the W. Amathufia to che 1 
Lapithia to the N. This ſtand * 


DA 6 8D A 


ö though the governor DACP, 8. [Fr.] a fmall river-ſh re- 
ks 1250) — The en of the ſembling a roach, but ſomething leſs,- | 

changed ere l, ber, and wine ; the] DA'CTYL, 8. [Lat.] a foot in Latin and 
eo ute few bales of Eügliſh manu-| ſhort ſyllables, 


id ſometimes 


ning ſore mar 
CYSTIC, Adj. 


41+. y ar, 


wares of Ruſſia, 


ball flat iſh, 
To DA'BBLE, 


perictal manner. 


ence, 


Krepated at the 


CySTO'TOMY 1 8. 
tumors, or 


ich any 
CZAR, Lr S. 


r in any thing, 


ien, or daub with ſom 


mplete maſter of an 


in Surgery, contained in a 


The fourth letter of the alphabet, a 
z conſonant, differing but little in 
ad from T. In the Roman, Saxon, and our 
plaber, it is of the ſame ſhape, and ſeems 
ned from the Delta of the Greeks. It is 
wounced by applying the tip of the tongue 
the fore part of the palate, and then ſepa- 
ing them by a gentle breathing, 
ping open at the ſame time. The ſound of 
in the Engliſh is uniform, and is never mute, 
zext in the words Wedneſday and bandker- 
. D, as a numeral, denotes £00 ;5 and 
ith a daſh over it thus B, 5000, In ab- 
peviations, it has various ſignifications; thus 
| fands for doctor, as M. D. for doctor of me- 
* D. T. doctor of tbeal 
dninity, or dono dedit, he gave, er preſentad; 
D. D. ſtand for dat, donat, dedicat, he 

i dev;tes 3 and D. D. D. D. for Tn 
jc Crum dedit, be gave a gift acceptable to Gad. 
To DAB, V. A, [Fr.} to touch gently 
Ith ſomething ſoft or moiſt, 
VaB, S. a ſmall lump, generally applied 
kmething moiſt ; a blow with ſomething 
al or ſoft. In low: language, a perſon ex- 
In Natural Hiſtory, a 


V. A. [Belg.] to ſmear, 
ething wet; to play 
te water; to do any thing in a flight or 


conclufion, 


D. D. doctor 


[Gr.] the act of open- 
cutting the bag in 
morbid matter is contained. 
Sclav.] written more 
the title of the emperor of 


* 
Ws NINA, [zare&na] S. the title of the 


the lips 


ues, 


VA'BBLER, S. one that plays in water, 
quntvely, one who performs à thing ſu- 
ally; one who neyer makes himſelf a 
y ſubject, or branch of 


0A'-CHICK,'S. a water-f 

: : .* «> er- owl. 
Da CA'PO, S. an Italian term in Muſic, 
RR, that the firſt part of the tune ſhou 


# 


4 


| 


ld 


way of expreſſing father. 


DAD, or DA DDV, 8. fBrit.] a child's 
DAL, Adj. [Lat.] various; varie- 


DA'FFODIL, DAFODTLLV, or DAF 


gated ; ſkilful. : 


FODOWNDTLLV, S. in Botany, the nar- 
ciſſus. | s 


To DAFT, v. A. to toſs ade; to throw 


away ſlightly. 


DAG, S. [Fr.] a dagger; a hand ' 
To bas. . [Sax.] 2 


the lower parts of a garment. 


DA'GGER, S. [Fr.] a hort 


Fencing Schools, a blunt blade of iron wi 
a baſk 


baſker hilt, uſed for defence. In Printi 


the obeliſk, uſed as a mark of reference, 


of this form (.) 


* 


DAGGERS-DRA'WING, 8. the a& of 


drawing a dagger. Figuratiyely, quarrelſomig- 


neſs, or readineſs to fight. A 3 1 
To DA'GGLE, V. N. to wet, dirt, or 


daub the bottom of the cloaths, by — 
hang 


in the dirt, dew, or wet, Neuterly, ta 
the mire, dirt or wet. 

DAILY, Adj. [Sax.] happening, done, 
or repeated every day. Figuratively, conſtantly, 


Or frequently. 


DA'INTILY, Adv. - ia a curious, ele- 
— or delicate manner; delicieuſly; plea- 
atly, | ' 
DA'INTINESS, 8. delicacy, foftneſs , 
elegance; nicety ; ſqueamiſknels; or the not 
being eaſily pleaſed either with food, or the 
productions of art. | 
DA'INTY, Adj. pleafing to the taſte, and 
purchaſed with great coſt, Figuratively, of 
delicate or exquiſite ſenſibility 3 ſqueamiſh 5 
not eafily pleaſed with food; fcrupuloys 3 
elegant; well or nicely formed; nice, or af- 
fected. | 
DA'INTY, S. ſome rare food of exquiſite 
taſte. A word of fondneſs, : 
DAIRY, S. [from dey, an old word for 
milk] the employment of making ſeveral 
kinds of food from milk; paſturage; a mille 
farm, or place where milk is kept, and butter 
or cheeſe made, | 5 
DATRY-MAID, S. a woman-ſervant, who 
has the care of the dairy, and makes butteror 
DAISY, [diy] 8. Irn. in | 
DA'ISY, [dai Fr. Botany, 2 
ſpring flower called A bellis. N. 
DALE, S. a low or hollow place between 
hills; a vale or valley. Symon, Fulleys are, 
for the moſt part, winding; and as they feceive. 
waters from the hills on each fide, are gene- 
rally converted into meads. He whoſe houſe 
ſtands in a bottom cannot live in a more un- 


healthy ſpot. A fine vale, with beautiful in- 
cloſures, bounded by rifiag woods, ia debt 


DAM 
ful proſheRt 


ploughed than billy lands. | 
{ DA'LLIANCE, S. acts of fondneſs be- 


tween lovers. Figuratively, the careſſes of a, 


married couple. Delay, or deferring a thing. 


- DA'LLIER, S. 4 trifler; a perſon who! 


pratiſes acts of fondneſs. 
- DALKE'TTH, 4 town of Scotland, in Mid- 
Lathian, fix miles 8. E. of Edinburgh. 
. DA'LLWQOOD, a Village et Dorſetſhire, 
te the W. of Dorcheſter, with a fair, on the 
firſt Wedneſday before Auguſt 24, for cattle, 


« Fo'DA'LLY, V. N. CBelg.] to trifie; to 


play the fool; to amuſe one's ſelf, and lofe 
time in idle play; to exchange careſſes of 
| fondneſs; to ſport; to frolic; to delay. 
DA'LTON, à town in Laneaſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on. Junc 


6, for horned cattle; and on October 23, for 


horned cattle, hovſes, and pedlars ware, It 
bs ſeated on the ſpring-bead of a river, in a 
charepaign country, not far from the ſea; 
and the ancient caſtle is made uſe of to keep 
the records and, priſoners for debt in the 


| Khberty of Furnes. It is 2775 miles N. N. W. 


.of London. 

DAM, S. [from dame, which, according to 
Chaucer, formerly fignified a mother] the 
mother, applied moſt commonly to beaſts; 
but figuratively, and by way of reproach, ap- 
x to . 4 

DAM, S. [Belg.] a mole, bank, or any 
ether obſtruction to confine water. 


To DAM, V. A. [Sax.] to confine water| 


by moles or other obſtructions. Figuratively, 
to damp; to iſh, obſtruct, or intercept. 
detriment; | loſs. In Common Law, it is 
what the jurors, upon a trial, allow the party 
who appears to have ſuffered wrong. 

To DA'MAGE, V. A. to ſpoil, hurt, or 
| Impair any thing; to affect a perſon with 
Joſs, or hinder him in the proſecution of his 
buſineſs, Neuterly, to impair; to loſe of it; 
worth by time. 

- DA'MAGEABLE, Adj. that which may 

be impaired or ſpoiled by time: Miſchievous 
er hurtful.” 

Da MASCEN E, or DA'MSON, S. in Gar- 

dening, 'a ſmall round black plumb, of a 

rough and aſtringent taſte. 

DA MASK, S. [from Damaſcus, the place 
where it was invented] a manufacture of 
linen or filk woven with raiſed flowers; like- 
wiſe a fine ſteel, at Damaſcus in Syria, 
uſed for ford and cutlaſs blades, and of a 
very fine temper, Figuratively, a red colour, 
alluding to that of the damaſk roſe, * 

To DA MASK, V. A. to weave linen or 
ſilk in raiſed figures; to variegate, diverſify, 
or embelliſh, To adorn fteel-work with 


figures. | 
DAMASK-ROSE, S. a red roſe, 
DA'MASKEENING, S. the art of adorn- 
ing iron and ſteel, by cutting or carving holes 


extingui wy x 
A'MAGE,'S. [Fr.] miſchief; hurt; 


| 


1 Dake e [muck eafiet 20 be in them; and 


| 


| 


DAN 
filver we. 1 e Ni pil 
DAME S. Fr. origi nally 4 
perſon who — of a Sg * 
a noble birth, as it is at preſent uſed Ir 
but commonly uſed now for a farmer”; v6! 
or one of the lower ſort, . Uſed in Þ oy, 
1 "_-« wet, and at court given to ſag 
adies as have places there, 1purating 
women in * | | ; 
To DAMN, [dam] V. A. 
de vote, or ws Tu —_ * | 
cure eternal puniſhment; to dal 
nl 


explode or render any perſorma 
lar, by hifling or eritieiüng. 
DA MNABLE, Adj. deſerving, or ju 
condemned to eternal puniſhment, Sims 
times uſed, indecently, in 2 ludicrous & 
for pernicious, or odious, 
DA'MNABLY, Adv. in ſuch à mange 
to incur eternal puniſhment, 
DAMNA'TION, S. 'exclufion from di 
mercy ; the ſtate of a perſon "who is 
do eternal puniſhment, © 
DA'MNATORY, Adj. [lar contig 
the ſentence to eternal puniſhment, 
DAMNED, Part. hateful; deteftable; 
2 doomed to everlaſting pull 
DAMNTFIC, Adj. procuring lo; u 
chievous. 
To DA MNIFV, V. A. ILA. Ie 
lofs ; to ſpoil, hurt, or impair, 
DA”"MNINGNESS, S. tendency to ful 
a perſon to eternal puniſhments, 
"DAMP, Adj. [ Belg.] moiſt ; inclining 
wet; moiſtened by the air or vapour. Fi 
ratively, dejected; fall of ſorrow, en atcou 
of ſome ſudden diſappointment or unerzedl 
calamity, 2 
DAMP, S. a fog, or miſt; en 
vapour, Figuratively, dejection or ſom 
arifing from ſome 32 check, ot bd 
calamity, + 
To DAMP, V. A. to wet or moiftn; 
chill; or diminiſh heat by water. Fig. 
tively, to leſſen any quality; to ach 
check, or depreſs any ardour or paſſion, 
weaken z_ to abandon, 
. DA"MPISHNESS, S. tendency to 
or moiſture, ariſing from fogs, vapour, fr. 
DA'MPNESS, S. a cold moiſture, a 
ineſs. bk 
DA'MPY, Adj. moiſt or wet. 
DA'MSEL, S. [Fr.] originally uſed f 
young gentlewoman or lady of diſtin 
an attendant of the higher rank; but x 
ſent for a young country laſs. 
DAN, S. [Lat. ] a title of dignity or bow 
formerly uſed for maſter, © Pray 
Pope.” Prior. 
DA/NBURY, a town in Eſſex, whoſe 
is on Shrove-Tueſday, for toys. : 
To DANCE, V. N. [Fr.] do "x 


| 


| | 


| 


\ 


graceful attitude, pu = 


DAN 
E «ly, to make a perſon dance, 
r4y N is to wait in 

on a perſon. 
humble and ſuppliant 2 * 


5 8. T. an agree 
n ute by art to the 


re or tune of a muſical inſtrument or the 


8. one who practiſes dancing. 
one who 


ice. 
DA/NCER, 
DA'NCING-MASTER, 5, 


the art of 3 | ; 
Dal TON, S. Fr. lion's tooth] in 
xy, the name of a plant, which grows in 

m | 
be büpN AT, S. [Fr.] a little fellow, 
ſometimes as a word of fondneſs, and 
netimes as a word of reproach. 
To DA'NDLE, V. A. [Belg.] to keep a 
14 in motion, either on the knee or other- 
ſe, to quiet it, Figuratively, to treat with 
much fondneſs; to uſe like a child, 
DA'NDLER, S. a perſon that fondles a 


D/NDRUFF, S. the ſcurf or dirt which 
to the head. TE 
DANEGELT, S. a tax, or tribute, on 
hide of land, impoſed on the Saxons, our 
ſtars, by the Danes, on their frequent in- 
as the arbitrary terns of peace, and 
xr departure, But after their expulſion it 
z impoſed as a continual yearly tax upon 
whole nation, under king Ethelred. It 
s levied by William I. and II. but was re- 
ſed by Henry I. and finally aboliſhed by 
A Stephen, 
DA'NEWORT, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of 
a called likewiſe the dwarf-elder, "_ 
DANGER, S. [Fr.] hazard; riſque; or a 
Won which is liable to aiſchief or ca- 
9. Sr xox. The avaritious man, ſpurred on 
tereſt, fears no danger; bazerds his health 
| happineſs; runs every riſk that attends 
profefſion, and gladly wentures bis all in 
& of that which, if obtained, he would 
ave the ſpirit to enjoy. 
0 DANGER, V. A. to expoſe to loſs, 
mity, or miſery, 
VANGERLESS, Adj. ont of a poſſibility 
meeting with any calamity or accident, 
VANGEROUS, Adj. expoſed to accidents, 
harm, or miſchief. 
JANGEROUSNESS, S. a condition which 
ie to accidents, calamity, or death. 
WA'NGLE, v. N. to hang looſe, ſo as 
put in motion by the wind, breath, or a 
Figuratively, to hang as a dependent 
i perſon, 
ANCLER, S. a perſon who frequent: 
anpany of women merely to paſs or kill 


alk, A#, Teut.] moiſt; wettifh, | 

DANKISH, A. ſomewhat moift or wet. 
4 NTLICK, one of the largeſt, ticheſt, 
| eſt towns of Europe, capital of 


| 


Praffia, and of Pomerel}a in Poland, 


* : 
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an vniverfity, It is enchmpaſſid with a'walh 
and fortifications of great extent. The houſes 
are well built of ſtone or brick, ſox ot ſeven 
ſtories high; and the granaries, containi 
vaſt. quantities of grain and naval ftores, ar: 
Nill higher, to which the ſhips lie cloſe, and 
take in their lading. The arſenal is well 
provided, and the exchange is a ' handſome 
ſtructure. It is reckoned to contain 200,000 
inhabitants, tho” there died of the plague, in 
1709, above 39,000 perſons. The college is 
provided with very learned profeſſors. It 
carries on a great trade, particularly in corn, 
timoer, and naval ſtores, which are chiefly 
purchaſed by the Dutch. It is a free han- 
fiatic town, governed by its own laws and 
magiſtrates, and all extraordinary irs 
are decided by the council; but if any thing 
very important. happens, it is carried before 
the grand chancellor of Poland, or the diet. 
The eſtabliſhed religion is the Lutheran 5 but 
there are Papiſts, Calviniſts, and Anabaptiſts, 
who all are tolerated. The juriſdiction of 
this town extends about 50 miles round it; 
and they maintain a — at their oα ne- 
pence, It is ſeated on the weſtern hans of 
the river Weiſſel, or Viſtula, near the Gulph 
of Angil in the Baltick Sea; 30 miles S. E. 
of Marienburg, and 140 N. of Warſaw, Lon. 
19. F. E. lat. 54. 22. N. 

To DAP, V. A. from dp] in Angling 
to let fall or put gently into the water. 

DA'PPER, Adj. [ Belg.] ſmall of ſtature, 
and full of ſpirit and vivacity. It is uſually 
ſpoken in contempt, 

DA'PPERLING, S. a perſon of low ſta- 
ture; a dwarf, 230710 

DA'PIFER, 8. the dignity or office of 
grand maſter of a prince's houſhold. In Ger- 
many, the elector of Bavaria aſſumes the title 
of Mgcb- dapifer of the empire, whoſe office is, 
at· the coronation of the emperor, to carry the 
firſt diſh of meat to table on horſe- back. 

DA'PPLE, Adj. marked, ' variegated, 
clouded with different colours. mT 

To DA'PPLE, v. A. to ſtreak, or diverſify - 
with a different colour, | 

DAR, or DART, S. a fiſh found in the 
Sevetn. ? 

To DARE, v. N. [preter, I du, or have 
dared, Sax.] to undettake a thing without 
being diſcouraged by the dangers which attend 
it. Actively, to challenge, of provoke a pers 
ſon to fight, To dare larks, is to catch them 
by means of a looking-glaſs, which keeps 
them in a mare till taken. | 
' DARE, S. a provocation, of calling on # 
perſon ts fight + a challenge; a defiance. 

DA'REFUL, Adj; full of defiance ; With» 
out ſear, e <. STK | 

DA RING, Agi. bold; adventurous; tous | 
rageoully undertaking an affair not wit hſtand- 
ing the dangers qttending it. * 
DA'RINGLY, Adv. in a bold, courageous, 


* 
. 


adus harbour, a biſhop's ſez, and 


outrag*ous or impudent manner; 
| Q q by DARING. 


DAR 


. 1 — x 
DA'RINGNESS, 8. boldneſs. 
DARK, Adj, [Sax.] without light, Not 

bright; dull, applied to colours. Opake; not 
£0 be ſeen through; not having light in itſelf, 
Figuratively, not eaſy to be underſtood; ob- 
rez ignorant; not enlightened with know- 
e or revelation. Gloomy; not chearful, 
applied to the temper, PRO. Jaan 's as good 
85 55 22 in the dark, | 
DARK, S. want of light, by which all ob- 
jets become inviſible. Figuratively, obſcu- 
rity; the condition of a perſon not known or 
famous; want of knowledge; ignorance. 
To DARKEN, V. A. {Sax.] to deprive] 
af, or ſhut out, the light; to cloud, perplex ; 
to render the mind unable to Liſtinguith the 
qualities of objects; to grow towards night | 
to grow-dark or gloomy. 
-DA'RKLING, Part. hid in the dark; 
eoncealed from fight. 
. DARKLY, Adv. 
Ust; obſcurely. | 1 1 
DARKNESS, S. a ſtate wherein light is 
abſent, and objects which are diſcovered by 
the fight become inviſible z opakeneſs. Ob- 
ſcurity, or difficult to be underſtood, applied 
to books. The infernal gloom ; wickedneſs ; 
the empire of Satan, Synon, Conſidering 
them in a figurative ſenſe, darkneſs implies 
a ſtate of life in which we are ſhut up from 
the world; as the ſtate of a hermit; ſtate 
of a recluſe, By obſcurity is underſtood a 
ſtate of retirement, or a ſtate unnoticed, as 
when we retreat into the country far from the 
obſervation of the public eye. | 
. DA'RKING, or DO'RKING, a town of 
Surry, with a market on Thurſdays, and one 
fair, viz, the day before Aſcenſion, for horſes, 
bullocks, ſheep, ani toys. The market is 
noted for corn and proviſions, and moreparticu- 
larly for fowls. It is 24 miles S. W. of London. 
DA*RKSOME, Adj. glooomy; obſcure. 
DARLEY-FLA'SH, a village in Derby- 
Hire, with two fairs, on May 13, and Oct. 
27, for ſheep and cattle, | 
-DA'RLING,'S. [Sax.] a perſon more be- 
loved than any other; a favourite, 
-DA'RLINGTON, a town in the county of 
Durham, with a, market on Mondays, and 
four fairs, viz. on Fafter-Monday, Whit-Mon- 
day, Monday fortnight after Whit-Monday, 
and November 22, for cattle, horſes, and 
ſheep. It is a pretty large place, conſiiting of 
ſeveral ſtreets, and has a ſpacious market- 
place. It is 2394 miles N. by W. of London, 
DA'RMSTADT, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of the Upper Rhine, and capital 
of the landgravate of Heſte-Darmſtadt, with 
2 handſome caſtle, where its own prince 
. generally reſides. There have been lately 
duilt ſeygral hand ſome houſes, and ſuburbs; 
and there is likewiſe a good college, It is| 
ſeated on a river of the ſame name, 15 miles 
8. of Franck fort, and 30 N. W. of Heidel- 
terg. Lon, 8. 40. E. lat. 49. 50. N. = 


| | 
in a ſituation void off 


| 


Fa 


DAT 


ſtitches, in imitation of the e 


batle3 to ran for kan, e fr 
ART, S. Fr. , 
thrown „bal! or wearen 


To DART, v. A. to caſt or tt, 
to wound at 'S diſtance; 3 2 unt; 
Neuterly, to as 2 dart. or cal. 


DART TF A town in . 
market on Saturdays, and 1 by j 


Aug, 2, for horſes and bullec \ 
the es to Rocheſter, and js ek kg 
wit I i a] 
e. 1005, It is 15 miles E. by L 
DA'RTMOUTH, a ſea-port town of hy 
vonſhire, with a market on Fridays, but ag 
fairs. It has a commodious harbour, and v4 
well-frequented and inhabited place, har 
a conſiderable trade by ſea. It is * 
own, taken out of 4 5 wi 
large and well built, contain 3 chirche; 
but the ſtreets are narrow and though 
they are all paved. It has the title of r 
earldom, and ſends two members to parli> 
ment. It is 2024 miles W. by S. of Lond 
To DASH, [of uncertain etymology) V. A 
to throw one thing with e 
neſs againſt another; to break by throwing 
with violence; to beſprinkle; to wet by he: 
ing the water with a ftick, or by flingne 
ſtone or other thing into it; to mingle d 
mix with another liquor; to obliterate « 
cancel a writing, by drawing a carelef; m 
over it with a pen; to make a perfon aſhamed 
to confound, © Neuterly, to fly in wares & 
ſparkles over the furface or brim of 2 ill 
or bank; to fly in ſparkles or fhvets, attend 
with a loud noiſe,” applied to water, 
DASH, S. the ftroke occafioned by fling 
ing one body forcibly againſt another; a firuk 
made with à pen; a blow; a mixture of as 


Ger 


x 


ther liquor, 

DA'STARD, S. [Sax.] acoward; a pet 
ſon infamouſly fearful, 

To DA'STARD, V. A. to ternfy; ! 
affect with fear. 

To DA'STARDIZE, V. A, to intiny 
date; to render cowardly with fear, 

DA'STARDLY, Adi. cowardly; mea 
timorous. 

DA'STARDY, S. cowardlinels, __ 

DATE, S. ¶ Lat.] the time or day in vi 
a writing is ſigned or written, or an ent 
happens; the time appointed for a thing 
be done; continuance; the fruit of the pun 


tree. N 
To DATE, v. A. to ſet down the time 
which a thing is done, or 2 writing Fe 

tormed, . | ; N 
DATTLZSSs, Adj: without any frei ter 

or period, a 
DA'TIVE,'S. [Lat.] the caſe of 2,060 

which ſignifies the perſon to whom 25) oo 


of a 
* 


gen of 
li, this * 
prefixing to before the noun, 


f prong , 
+. 28 axe appointed by 


F guratively, to pa 


17 h rite, 


ing; a coarſe painter. 
ſays, and five fairs, on Eaſter-Tueſday, 


+ horaed cattle; on October 2, for cattle, 
heeſe, and onions 3 and on October 27, called 
in-fair, chiefly for ſheep. It is ſeated on 


wn on the great road to Cheſter and Car- 
le; and the market is well ſupplied with 


72 miles N. W. of London. 
DA'VID's, ST. an epiſcopal town of Pem- 


nor fair, and is ſeated in a barren 
len the river Ilen, not a mile from the ſea- 
me, It was once a conſiderable place, and 
{ walls which are now demoliſhed ; but 


, the cathedral is a pretty good ſtrue- 
From the cape, near this place, there 
4 proſpe@ into Ireland. It is 270 miles 
b N. of London. ; 

DA'VID's, Sr. a town and fort of Aſia, 
the peninſula on this fide the Ganges, and 
the coaſt of Coromandel, It is an Engliſh 
ry, and one of the ſtrongeſt places they 
e in the Eaſt-Indies, The fart ſtands 


& It produces good long cloths, chints, 
lden, and muſlins, Each houſe has a 
zen, and there are plenty of black cattle, 
tall. The river and ſea abound with 


79. 55. E. lat, 11. 30. N. 
AUGHTER, daroter] S. I Sax. ] the fe- 
d offspring of a man or woman, A 
er- in- lw. A woman. In Poetry, any 
nant, The penitent of a confeſlor, 
vDAUNT, V. A. [Lat.] to diſcourage ; 
mp a perſon's courage. 


DO fement. 
PUNTLESSNESS, S. a condition void 


RN, S. a title given to the eldeft 
"trance, on account of the province of 
þ 74 — 1343, was given to Phi- 
, is, on this condition, b 

ot the vi 4 L I Humbert, 


Wy - 

i er have no cafes in Eng-] Te DAWN; V. N. L825. J to grow light; 
due; as we have no caſes in Füs. ; 1] ; 

zun 10 erally expreſſed by 
—_— but after verbs 


cle is omitted. In Law, ſuch 
a judge's decree, 


AUB, V. A! [Fr.] to ſmear with 
—_ ticking 3 to ſoil, or make dirty, 
int coarſely ; to cover with 


thing which diſguiſes ; to cover with 
— dandy | to flatter groſsly ; to play 
DAU'BER, 8. one who ſoils or ſmears a 


J 
A 'VENTRY, or DAINT RV, a town of 
— with a market on Wed- 


+ horſes and horned cattle 3+ on June 6, s ſen 
i hogs, and ell forts of goods ; on Auguft 3, He never in his days broke his word,” The 


de fide of a hill, and is a pretty handſome 
les, cattle, ſheep, corn, and proviſions. It 


in S. Wales; but has neither 


ew the river, and the territory belonging | 
it's $ miles on the ſea-ſhore, and 4 within 


Müh. It is $0 miles S. of Fort St. George. 


4 


4 p . 
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to advance towards day. Figuratively, t 
glimmer, or afford an obſcure light 4 whe 
underſtanding; to give ſome indication o 


* 


greater and approaching ſplendoorr. 
DAWN, S. the firſt appearance of day or 
light, Figuratively, a beginning. "a 


it is light; but a natural or civil day is that 
ſpace of time wherein the earth performs one 
rotation on its axis, ſo as its different p 

ſhall ſuceeſſively enjoy the light of the ſun”; 
this confiſts of a period of 24 hours, Figu- 
ratively, light; ſunſhine. Any time ſpecified 
and diftinguiſhed from other time 5 an age; 
the time. In this ſenſe it is uſually plural. 
Life : 1n this ſenſe it is commonly plural; as, 


day of conteſt; the battle. Unappointed time. 
To day, on this day, Days of Grace, in Com\ 
merce, are certain days al d by cuſtom, 
for the payment of a bill of exchange, &c. 
after it is become due, Three days of grace 
are allowed in-England; ten in France and 
Dantzic; eight at Naples; fix at Venice, 
Amfterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four 
at Frankfort; five at Leipfic ; twelve at Hams 
burgh ; fix in Portugal; fourteen in Spain; 
thirty in Genoa, cc. Ml pes = 
DA'Y-BOOK; S. a book wherein - 

men enter all the occurences of the day, 
the order they happen; called likewiſe a-waſte 
' a wy" P _ 


b ſmall at preſent, and thinly inhabited; | book 


— 


DAV -LA BO UR, S. à portion of labour 
exacted of a perſon every day, and implies the 
idea of hardſhip and fatigue. ERS 
DAY-LA*BOURER,'S., a perſon who is 
hired to work by the day; a hard-working 
and ſlaving perſon, © © * , 
DA'YSMAN; S. a perſon choſen to de> 
termine or decide a diſpute or conteſt bes. 
tween others, s 5 a 
DA'Y-SPRING, S. the firſt appearance 
of light in the morning; tbe dawn; the days 


break. 


DA'Y-STAR, S. the morning-ſtar, Figu · 
ratively, the light ſhed by the d ; the 
light of the goſpel which is ſpread by Chriſt 
the day-ftar of righteouſneſs. F 
To DAZE, 
Wich light. 
DAZIED, Adj. adorned or over- grown 
with dazies. n f 


terly, to be overpowered, or loſe the uſe of 
fight for a time, by too much light, or too 
great an application to reading. 

DEA'CON, [den] S. [Lat.] a lower 
degree of clergy, rather a noviciate, or ſtate of 


ieſt. . 


F 


DEA*CONESS, [deftongſe} S. a female 
Q4q 2 ; an 


DAY), S. [ Sax. ] that ſpace of time wherein 


A. [Sax.] to oyerpowet . 


To DA'ZZLE, V. A. [See Daz] to 

overpower the eyes, and injure the fight with 
» tuft too great a degree of light or ſplendog, Neu- 
PAUNTLESS, Adj. without fear or | 


probation for one year, after which a perſon is . 
admitted into full orders, or ordained a 2 


* 
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© © be ancient church, who adminiſtered ſuch| April 5, 


oikces to thoſe of her own ſex, which it was 
not decent for the men to do, ſuch as the 
1 5 J 4. e hou 
. DEAD, Adj. ] without, or 
deprived of ry apphed to thoſe perſons whole 
douls, are ſeparated from their bodies. Figu- 
ratively, without ſenſe or motion; hence a 
deep ſleep, which imitates the want of ſenſe 
| motion in a dead body, is called a dead 
ſleep. Unactive, dull, applied to colours, 
Vielen 


| 


3 unaffecting; void of ardour or 
warmth 5 gloomy ; ſtill 3 . obſcure ; obtuſe. 
Taſteleſs or vapid, applied to liquors. Unin- 
habited, or not interſperſed with houſes. © A 
dead wall.” Withered. A dead bough or 
plant. The dead, dead men. Prov. He tba 
rn 
. DEAD, [gd] S. time in which there is 
remarkable ftillneſs or gloom ;z as midnight. 
To DEAD, [gded] or DEA'DEN, [deder] 
v. A. to deprive a ching of any quality or 
Jenſation, Figuratively, to make liquors va- 
pid, taſteleſs, or ſpiritleſs, Neuterly, to loſe 
any force of quality, a | 
DEA D- 2 [ded-lift] S. a preſſing ne- 
ceſſity, call, or exigence;z à luſt reſort. 
. - DEADLY, [ded] Adj, that which kills ; 
murtherops 3 mortal; inveterate. 
DEA DL, [dedly]. Adv. in a manner re- 
Fmbling the dead. 7 Looked deadly pale.” 


Shak, Mortally, or, in ſuch a manner as to 
deprive of life, The groanings of a deadly 
wounded. man.” Ex. xxx. 24. Implacably ; 
2rreconcileably, Sometimes uſed in familiar 


— Vapidneſs; loſs of ſpirit, applied to 
quors. 4 
- PEAD-RE'CKONING;, [ ded-reckning] S. 


in Nayigation, the conjecture made by ſea- 
men of the place where the ſhip is, by keep- 
ing an account of her way by the log, by 
knowing the courſe they have ſteered by the 
compaſs, and by reQifying all with an allow- 
ance for drift or lee-way, without any obſer- 
vation of the ſun, moon, or ftars; 

DEAF, [def] Adj. [Sax.] wanting the 
ſenſe of hearing, or having it greatly im- 
paired, Figuratively, regardleſy, unattentive, 
uſed with e. wy OY 
To DEAF, or DEA'FEN, [ def, or ge 
V. A. to deprive of Ry HS PORNO! 
DEA FLV, [dy] Adv. [Sax.] without 
any fenie of ſounds ; imperſectly heard, 

' DEA'FNESS, [ defneſs]S. the ftate of a per- 
n who has entirely — or has the ſenſe of 
earing' gieatly' impaired. 'Figuratively, in- 

— Aiger entire diſregard. 1 

© DEAL, a ſea- port town in Kent, whoſe 


* 


It is ſeated 


ape, 


which are moſt} * 
brick ; theſe form thine bete 
ſtreets. The inhabitants amount »a 
4500.3 but as no manufacture is canal 
here, the trades-people chiefly depend as 
ſea-faring men whos reſort thither, Tha 
place is defended by 2 caſtle built by 
VIIL and near it 


are two others, Zetyee 
this place and Goodwin's Sands wad 
Downs, where the ſhips uſually ride x 8 
out or coming home, It i | 
& of London "LORIN 
EAL, S. [Sax.] a * 
A Er g oa eo 
with great. The office, or practice of its 
buting cards to thoſe who are engage! ig 
game, Fir, or pi wood, from dy, Bey, 
To DEAL, deri] V. A. [Belg,] to 
tribute, or diſpoſe of to different perſon; 4 
ſcatter promiſcuouly ; to give to ſexeni q 
ſons in order, ane after another, Neutej 
to tranſact buſineſs ; t trade; u ad; 
ſell; to be converſant in; to prattil; 
e towargs z to treat; ſometimes toc 
tend with, or approve. Pnoy, To 
fool's dole, i. e. To deal all to othen, 
leave nothing to himſelf. | 
DEA'LER, [geeler} S. one who tnds 
any particular commodity z one yho ha 
do with or practiſes any thing; one who d 
* _ g 14 : 
EA'LING, [deeling] S. praftice ; aft 
behaviour; . bufineſs ; or mnie 
DEAN, a town of Glouceſterſhire, wit 
market on Mondays, and two fairs, on Eat 
Monday, and October 10, for cattle, th 
and horſes. It had its name from the f 
of Dean, in which it is ſeated, 140 8 
W. 8. W. of London. 11.4 , f 
DEAN, ¶ deen] S. [a Greek word ig 
ten, becauſe at firſt always E wer 
 prebendaries, or canons, at leaſt] a peris 
collegiate churches or chapels, who i 
dent of the chapter, 
DEA'NERY, I dannen] S. the oe 
ment, authority, revenue, ot 


n. | | * 
DEAR, [deer] Adj. * ech 
great love, and of warm n; Nn 


* 


nene 


DEAR, [deer] S. a word of 

DE ARI V, [de-] Adv. with pr 
price. 

To DEARN, v. A. [Ser.] Se D. 


FW. 


Figuratively, valuable; of high price; d 

ſcarce ; not plentiful, | 
DEAR-BOU mY, = 1 

rate; bought at too high a price. 

DE ARLING, or DA'RLING, $, [3 

a perſon careſſed with great 

fection. Uſed with pay ot buy, A 4 

price; at too great a price, 

| DEA'RNESS, [ders] & hat 


DEB DE 


wart or great degree ich a price. mean and unworthy additions. 

a 247 5 [from dear] fear-| DEBA'SEMEN'D, 8. the g of dcbafing 
DEAR ted; famine 3 darrenneſs, © er degrading a thing by the mixture of ſome- 
, E Sax. the departure thing mean or worth leſs. | 
BAT, tn the body} los of tes, "DEBA'SER, S. the perſon who lefſens the 


n deſtruction; the adulterates metals or liquors. | 
— che iger 6f a mortality] -- DEBATABLE, AH; that which may be 


| DEBATE, v. A. [Fr:] to controvert 
—* natural, where nature itſelf expiresz} To of 41 to 2 
but adjudged ſo by law. Thus, if a perſon, max be brought to ſupport any fide of a d- 


and fignifies Far extinction of life. Pe- perſon, or prevail on him to do ſomethin 
caſe, more ied 


dering upon the law, and implies the refuge make him lewd; to corrupt by intemperance 


mals; the other two to man only. drink; lewdnefs. | | 
| l h 


which a perſon dies. perſon given to intemperance 


DEATHLESS, 47 00 Adj. not ſub- rupting the morals of a perſon, whether it 


| re ſpects temperance or . = 4 
| DFATHLIKE, aer AJ. de.: "To DEBET, or to DEBE/LLATE, v. A. 
xſembling death, to conquer z to oyercome in r. 5 
iv nſeo6ibility, or motionleſs ſtate. | DE'BENHAM, a town in Suffolk, with a 
DE'ATH'S-DOOR, derb dor] S. [ Gr. I market on Fridays, and one fair, on July 24, 
2 near approach to z on the brink or for braziers and toys. It is ſeated near the 
verze of dying. Ihead of the river Deben, on the, fide of a hill, 
DEATHS.MAN, Laab man] S. an bet mils N. E. of London. | 
gxecutioner, | ? BE'NTURE, S. is a term uſed at the 
DEATH-WATCH, {de&th-watch} S. auſtom-houſe, for a kind of certificate m—_ 
ſomething that is fooliſhly 1 make a by the officers of the cuſtoms, and entitles « 
kicking noiſe in a wall, Ce. againſt the death | merchant exporting goods, to the receipt of a 
bone friend; but is only a ſmall inſect, bounty or drawback ; which debentures for 
8c. making x noiſe like the beating of u foreign goods are to be paid within one month 
mae, deſcribed by Dr, Derham in the Phi- | after demand. ; 
klophical TranſaRtions, It very much te-“ Te DEBI'LITATE, v. A. [Lat.] to de- 
ſmbles a louſe both in ſhape and colour; but prive of ſtrength; to weaken, or render 
P more nimble; is common in every bouſe weak. 1 
33 montns; but in the cold ſeaſon, DEBILITA'TION, S. the act of ques 
e5 1tieli in dry d laces, os ing a perſon of ſtrength, vr rendering i 
| DEAURA'TION, S. [Le.] the gild- — 29.8 | | 
a7 or covering any ching with gold or| DEBTLTTV, S. loſs of firength z weak- 
ihre. : | | neſs ; want of ſtrength to bear any weight, or 
To DEBAR, v. A. to hinder or reftrain|to accompliſh an undertaking. | aig gp 
bperfon from the enjoyment of a thing. © | DEBONA'IR, Adj, Fc. lively ; af- 
abe RK, V. A. [Fr.] to come out fable; genteel; civil; well-bred; elegant; 
1 bega. dere SIP com Faifant. FE. 8 ] 
Je DEBA'SE, V. A. to reduce from a] DEBONATRLY, Adv, with an elegant. 
119 lower value ; to adulterate metal\or genteel air; civilly ; ſprightly. e 
ban by the addition of ſomething lefs| DEBT, {d«#] S. Lat.] that 2 
; 3.0 7 13 , 9 * * N * * 5 . on 


of affe&tion ; ſcarcity 3 valuable; to ſpoil, or render lefs perfect by * | 


E C 


Tos perfun owes to-another,. That which a on PRs; 


a ere 


is obliged to. do or ſuffer. | 

_. DE'BTOR, -{d&#%+]5S, [Lat.] ke that owes 

— money; one who 

ther on truſt ; that fide of an account 

which contains the articles which a ye 
had on truſt. _ 

- DEBULLITION, 8. [Lat. j the bubbling 
of water over the fides. of the veſſel which 
984835 S. [ ] umber amounting 

r.] a 
to, or ink 40 ten. 
"*DECADENCY; S. [Fr.] de. 
con. 8. A in Geometry, 
arsch date) 8. er) u. 
— Kaen bs God to Moſes 

DECAMERON, S. 4. book, diſcourſe, 

or arber matter, divided into ten diſtind 


parts. 
( To DECA'M „ V. N. {Fr.] to. ſhift a 
camp to remove from a plac 
DECA'MPMENT, 8. the. at of moving 
from a place. 
2 \DECANT, V. A. [Lat,] to pour U- t 


off gently. 
* DECANTA'TION, 8 ber! the act of 


DECA En, 1 a le of white glaſs,| 


uſed to contain lig 
To DECA'PI FATE, v. A. [Lat.] to be- 


N To DECA'Y, V. N. Fr.] to loſe of i My 
value, ſubſtance, firength, or perfection; 
be . impaited. . Actively, to — 

—_ contame, gradually. or waſte the ſubſtance of 
2 


DECA'Y, S. a gradual loſs of ſubſtance, 
qualities, value, or perfection; the effects or 
. of conſumption or decline; declenſion 
'DECA YER, 8. that which/cauſes decay. 
2 Fs [defecje} S. [Lat.] death; 


0 DECEASE. v. N. [Lat.] 
DECE TT, {deſe] S. [Lat.] a means by 
which a thing is paſſed upon a (perſon for 
what it is not, as 1 


DECEITFUL, [defect ful] Adj. full of 
fraud or artifice ; — different from 


Fenner not to be confided 
prckrrrurlr, [deſecifully] Adv. in a 


Fraudulent, inſt anner. 


mcetre m . 
DECE!TFULNESS, | [deſecifolneſs] S. the, | 


quality of impoſing on a perſon to his hurt, 


DECEI'VABLE, [ defeewable} Adj. ſubject 


or expoſed to fraud or impoſture ; ſuhject to, In Botany, ſoon witheriug not 


or capable of, leading a perſon into an error, 
DECEI'VABLENESS, S8. the poſſibility of 


being impoſed upon by falſe pretences, 
Lat. ] to {cv 


taken goods of 


In Botany, the quality of fading or withering 


to — ogg 


e ot who le 
the credulity of —— —— — 


who diſappoints a 
DECEMBER B. fa . — 


month of the year, 
computation of time; but 


— — — — 


two conſuls. © 

|  DE'CENCE, or 'DE'CENCY, 8. Ula. 
method of addreſs or action wid nd ory 
coming a perſon's neg charaQter, or . 


Fi —— 


pace of ten 

| DEC CENT, Adj. bean; 

or ſuitable; neat, | ti r | 
. DE'CENTLY, Adv. i 


conſiſtent with charaQer, 8 proper mane 
of good-breeding. Figurativxly, — 
DECEPTIBILITY, 8. lar] ble 
to be led into an ertot oe miſtake ier 
to be impoſed on. 
.DECE'PTIBLE, \ „ able to be de- 


be impoſed on, or led into an error, 
DECEPTION, 8. ¶ Lat.] the act or meant 
jof impoſing on a perſon, or leading him into 
an error; the ſtate..of- a, perſon impoſed on, 
or in a miſtake z' a cheat, fraud, or or fallacy, 
by which a perſon takes a grow 
it is not, 

DECE'PTIOUS, Adj. apt to impoſe aa 
or lead a perſon into an error, 
-DECE'PTORY, Adj — — 
of impoſing on the credulity of a perſon; or 
of leading him into'a miſtake,  . 
DECE'RPT, Adj. [Lats] diminiſhed; 


hen falſhood is made to|taken off. 
48 Or” A fraud; cheat; artiſice; 


DECE'RPTION, S. the act of leſeoing 
taking off, parting, or dividing any thing, 
DECERTA ER S. [Lat.] e 
ftrife, or di ſpu 
DECE'SSION, 8. [Lat,] a departure; 4 


g awi 


12 DECI DE, V. A. [Lat.] to put an cad 


to, or determine a diſpute or event... 
'DECI DER, S. the perſon who determines 


a quarrel or cand. 4 


Lat, }- falling 
DECI'DUOUS, Adj. {Lats} 2 


whole 
DECI' DUOUSNESS, 8. aptneſs to fall, 


To DECE IVE, VE, [ dr] V.A. 
$2" 2 perſon believe ſomething t. 


or in- pre CIM AI, Adj. [Lat nh 


" 4 * = 


D E. C. 


A 


tions... A deri ! 

:nator i with one or more cy- 
darf ett anc any be imagined t be 

cally Jivided into 10 parts, and each of theſe 
into 10 more; ſo that by 2 continual decimal 
(abdivifiongtþe. unit may be ſuppoſed to be di- 
ded into 10 100, 1000, Kc. equal parts. 
zut denominators of this ſort of fractions are 
always known; they are ſeldom expreſſed in 
writing; but the fraction 1s diſtinguiſhed by a 
point placed before it thus, „6.46. 869 for 
78 1828. The ſame is obſerved in 
55 To 


15 

mixed numbers, as 673.9 for 678.2 67.89 
for 67789 6.789 for 6.759, &c, And as 
cyphers placed after integers increaſe their vas 
he decimally, ſo being placed before a deci- 
mal, they decreaſe their value decimally; but 
being placed before integers, and after frac- 


ting, neither of them is increaſed ,or dimi- 


mſked, * 

To DE'CIMATE, V. A. [Lat.] to tythe; 
vo take the tenth, 
DECIMA'TION, S. the act of tything, of 
taking the tenth, whether by lot or otherwiſe z 
a ſeleckion of every tenth - ſoldier by lot, for 
unihment in a general mutiny. r 
To DECI'PHER, [deſifer] V. A. [Fr.] 
to explain a thing written in cyphers. Figu- 
ntively, to deſcribe, or ive a characteriſtical 
repreſentation of a thing; to unfold; to un- 
pvel. a 
DECI'PHERER, [A iſerer] S. one who 
erplains any thing written in cyphers. 
DECI SION, S. the determination of a diſ- 
pute er difference; the reſult of an event. 


. F „ „„ „„ ZE HED Ss wv Sat &@ - 


| 
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DE C 


DECKER, S. a dreſſer z one who adoras; 
who covers a table, or lays a cloth. X 

Toe DECLA'IM, V. A. [Lat.] to ſpeak 
* r r, . or rheto- 
cian; to much againſt à thing; to 
run a thing — uſed with qgainff, 

DECLA*IMER, S. one who makes a florid 
ſpeech in order to fire the imagination, or 
move the paſſions z an orator. | 

DECLAMA'TION, S. [Lat.] a florid or 
rhetorical difcoutſe ad to the paſſions. 
Figuratively, an oſtentatibus diſplay of the- 
toric or oratbry, 

DECLAMA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one who 
ſpeaks againſt a thing, perſon, or opinion; an 
orator 3 *a rthetorician. + oy | 

DECLA'MATORY, Adj. [Lat.] relating 
to the practice of declaiming ; treated in the 
manner of a rhetorician ; "appealing to the 
paſſions ; merely rhetorical flouriſſi. 

DECLA*RABLE, Adj. that which may 
be declared; capable of proof. | 

DECLARA”TION, S. [Fr.] the diſcovery 
of a thing by words; explanation; affirmation. 
In Law, the ſhewing forth, or laying out an 
action perſonal in any ſuit; ſometimes uſed 
both in perſonal and real actions. 

DECLA'RATIVE, Adj, explaining; malc- 
ing proclamation ; expreſs. a 

DECLA'RATORY, Adj. expreflive ; af- 
firmative, 

To DECLARE, V. A. [ Lat.] to explain, 
or free from obſcurity, To make known; to 
manifeſt ; to publiſh or proclaim; to eſpouſe 
any cauſe or opinion openly, 

DECLARER, S. one who makes any thing. 
known. | 


| 


- 


DECISIVE, Adj. having the power of de- 
termining a difference ; or ſettling the reſult 
of in erent that is uncertain, 
DECISIVELY, Adv. in a concluſive man- 
er, ſo aß to put an end to a diſpute, or to de- 
amine the fate of an undertaking, 
DECTSIVENESS, S. the power of deter- 
bining any difference, or ſettling any event. 
DECI'SORY, Adj. able to determine or 
ſt beyond diſpute. FA | 
To DECK, v. A. [Belg.] to cover by 
yy of ornament, To adorn with drels.; to 
mbell:h, 
DECK, S. [Dan.] is the planked floor of 
ſip from ſtem to ſtern, whereon the guns 
R lud, and the men walk to and fro. Great 
1% dave three decks, iſt, 2d, and 3d, count- 
yg from tae lowermoſt, Half-deck reaches 
* the man-maſt to the ſtern of the ſhip. 
are dec is that aloft the ſteerage, reaching 
dhe round-houſe, Fluſp-dec t is that which 
"y in a right line tore and aft, from ſtem 
En. A rope-dect is that made of co 
g ow and Rretched over a veſſel, through 
yay 'Y may annoy an enemy that baards 
. ts only uſcd in ſmall vellels that 
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rdage | 


DECLE'NSION, S. [Lat.] a gradual de- 
; Cay, or decreaſe from a greater degree of ſtrength 
or power to a leſs; -deſcent; declinatioa or 
declivity, “ The dedenfion of the land from 
that place to the ſea.” Burner, In Grammar, 
the variation or change of the laſt ſyllable af a 
noun, whilſt it continues to ſignify the ſame 
thing. 

DECLI'NABLE, A4j. having a varicty of 
endings, according to the different relations it 
ſtands for, | 

DECLINA'TION, S. Log, deſcent; a 
change from a more to a leſs perfe&t ſtate; 
decay; the act of bending down. A varia- 
tion from a perpencicular or right line; an ob- 


lique direction; variation from a fixed point, 
[ſuch as that of the needle from the north. In 
Aſtronomy, the diſtance of the fun, or à ftar 
from the equator, either north or ſouth. In 
| Grammar, the indexion, or declining a noun 
through all its various terminations. Declina- 
'rion of a plane, in Dialling, is an arch of the 
| horizon, comprehended either between the 


plane and the prime vertical-circle, if counted 
trom eaſt to weſt, or between the meridian 

and plane, if . from the north or 
ſouth, wee 
bela ron, or DECLI'YATORY,S. 


of a thing; to boil till it grows thick; to 


ing any thing to ex 


ed a ſecond time; compounded of a thing al- 


* cond compoſition. 


and beauty to another, 


embelliſhes. 
agreeable to the character, dignity, or perfec- 


—  _— wre — — — — — — "_— — 
* 
. 
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o DECLINE, V. N. ILat. ]: to bend or DRC O'v, 8. a 


Ran downwards, Figuratively, to go aſtray; wild fowl into ſaares, Figurativel — 


t ſhun, or avoid to do a thing; to fink 3 to ment 5 | temptation 
: bs impaired; to decay. Activelx, to bend is one that la bred; — — 
downwards ;” to ſhun; to elude i | 


force of into a ſhare, | 
an argument; to mention all the different] To DECRE'ASE, l. v. x [Lat, 


terminations of a declinable word. 


time, diſeaſe, or other cauſes. 


to become lee either in length, weight, for, 


DECLINE, s. decay, owing either to age, or bulk; to diminifh,” AQ; to make ld 
| A 


DECLI'VITY, 8. [Lat.] the gradual deſ- of growing leſs ; decay. In 


cent 2 — hill, or other eminence. 
DE 


DECREASE, 8. 


Hin; the change made in the face of th 


LI'VOUS, Adj. [Lat.} gradually def. moon from its full, till it returns to fl 


To DECO'CT, v. A. [Lat.] to prepare 
for uſe by boiling. In Pharmacy, to boil in 
water, ſo as to draw out the ſtrength or virtue 


ſtrengthen by boiling. ; 
DECO CTIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
boiled, or may be prepared by boiling. 
DECO'CTION, S. [Lat.] the act of boil- 
its virtues. Figura- 
tively, the ftrained liquor of a plant, or other 
i ient, boiled in water. | 
DECO'CTURE, S. a tion or ſub- 
tance formed from boiling ingredients in 


water. A decay, 
DECOLLA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act off To DECREPITATE, v. A. 
beheading, . 


 DECOMPO'SITE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] compound- 


ready compounded. 
DECOMPOSITION, S. the act of com- 


pounding things which' were compounded be- 


To DECOQMPOUND, v. A. [Lat.] to 
compoſe of things already compounded ; to 
compound a ſecond time; to form by a ſe- 


DECOM OU ND, Adj. compoſed of 
words, things, or ideas already compounded; 
compounded a ſecond time. i 

To DE'CORATE, V. A. [ Lat.] to ſet off 
or adorn with ornaments. | 

DECORA'TION, S. an ornament, or a 
thing which, by being added, gives both grace 


DECORA”'TOR, S. one who adorns or 
DECO'ROUS, Adj. [Lat.] fuitable, or 


tions of a perſon or thing; bacoming. 
To DECO'RTICATE, V. A. 251 to 
diveſt or ſtrip off the bark or huſk; to peel, 
DECOR TICA'TION, S. the act of ſtrip- 
ping a thing of its bark or huſk, 
DECO RUM, S. [Lat.] a behaviour pro- 


per or ſuitable to the character and abilities} blame, or inveigh againſt a thing; 1 


of a perſon, conſiſting like ie of a due ob- 


ſervance of the eſtabliſhed rules of potiteneſs| thing. 
and gracefulneſs. 


again, | 
To DECRE'E, v. N. 
by law ; to refolve. Adi 
diſpoſe of a thing by law, | 
| DECRE'E,S, [Lat.} a law; an efablife 
rule. In Law, etermination of 4 fu 
In Canon Law, an ordinance eſtabliſhed by 
the pope, by and.with' the advice of tho cu. 
<dinals aſſembled in council, without applica 
tion from any perſon. 
\ DE'CREMENT, 8. [Lat] de fate d 
becoming leſs ; the quantity loſt by decay, 
DECRE'PIT, Adj. [Lat.] waſted, ve 
= and enfeebled by age; in the laſt flag: of 


* 7 


calcine ſalts on the 1 df dal 
crackle or make a noiſe. 
, DECREPITA”TION, S. the crackli 
neife made by ſalt when put over a fire in 
crucible. | 
# IST or DECRE'PITUD 
S. the weakneſs attending old age; che! 
Men carbs, ah 
DECRE'SCENT, Part. [Lat.] becomi 
leſs ; in a fate of decay. 
DE CRETAL, Adj. [Lat.] appertainin 
belonging, or relating to a decree. A 
iſle is that which the pope decrees eithd 
y himſelf, or by the advice of cardinals, « 
his being conſulted thereon by ſome paryeuk 
perſon, 
DE'CRETAL, S. a letter or reſcript ofth 
pope, by which ſome point in the ecclehat 
cal law is ſolved-or determined; a book of 
crees or laws. 
DE'CRETIST, S. one who ſtudies ot pt 
feſſes the knowledge of the decretals. 
DE'CRETORY, Adj. judicial; finalz« 
ciſive z critical, or that time in 
definitive event will happen. 
| DE'CRIAL, S. the endeavouring to ue 
any thing in the eſteem of the public; ® 
fure ; condemnation. .-* * 
To DECRY', v. A. [Fr.] to cenk Gn 


vour to leſſen the eſteem the public 
DECU”'MBENCE, or DECU"MBENC? ou 


T9 DECO'Y; V. A. [Belg.] 50 lute cr; 


- 


S. [Lat.] the d or paſture 6 I pecun 


DED DEE 
TURE, 8. the time at which DEDUCIBLE, Adj. to be inferred or dif. 
es to bis bed in a diſeaſe. In Aſ- | covered from principles laid down, 
- "1 ſcheme of the heavens, by which DEDU CIVE, Adj. performing the act of 
— "tics of a perſon's recovery or death deduction ; inferring or collecting from prin» 
* from the time af his firſt ciples or propoſitions already laid down. 
ding 1 his bed. I To DEDUCT, v. A. [Lat.] to ſubſtract, 
drci, 4g. [Lat.] tenfold; the ame or take away, 
mher repeated ten times. DEDU CTION, S. a 8 or infe- 
ect Alox, S. [Lat. ] an officer who had [rence drawn by reaſon from ſome principles 
de command of ten 3. | laid down; that which is ſubſtracted or taken 
WECURSION, S. [Lat.] the act of run-|away from any ſum or number, &c. 
ning or flowing down. | KA DEDU'CTIVE, Adj. that which may be 
DECURTA'TION, S. the act of cutting |deduced or inferred from any propoſition laid 
xt, or ſhortening, don or premiſed, 
To DCU SSA TE, V. A. [Lat.] to in- DEDU'CTIVELY, Adv. by way of infe- 
+4, or crols at right angles. rence, or collecting one truth from another, 
DECUSSA'TION, S. the act of croffing, DEED, S. [ Sax.] an action, or thing done; 
« the fate of being croſſed at right angles; an exploit ; written evidence of any legal act; 
le point in which two lines croſs each fact; reality. 
| DEE'DLESS, Adj. unactive; without do- 


. 
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; 
Nr. ; : » k 
> DEDDINGTON, a town in Oxfordſhire, {ing any thing, | 
b ith a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, _ To DEEM, V. N. [part, deemed, formerly 
J & 10, for horſes and cows ; and on Nov. dempr, Sax. ] to judge; to think; to determine 


2, for horſes, cows, and bogs. It is ſeat- on due conſideration. 
dna rifing ground, in a fertile ſoil, 16 miles DEE'MSTER, S. [from deem] a judge; 
of Oxford, and 69 W. N. W. of London. [a word ſtill uſed in Guernſey and Jerſey. 
To DEDE'CORATE, V. A. [Lat.] to diſ-} DEEP, Adj. [Sax.] that which has length 
ner; to bring a reproach upon. meaſured downwards from its ſurface, Ap- 
DEDE'COROUS, Adj. [Lat.] diſgrace-| plied to ſituation, low ; below the ſurface, or 
I; reproachful, meaſured from the ſurface downwards, Figu- 
DEDHAM, a town of Eſſex, which has a|ratively, piercing far; far from the entrance. 
Abe on Tueſdays, and a fair on Eaſter-|** Deep ambuſh'd in her filent den.” Dryd. 
lu and Wedneſday for toys, &c, It] Not to be diſcovered at firſt fight * not obvi- 
| one old large church, which has a re- ous. The ſenſe lies deep.” Locke, Saga- 
rkable fine ſteeple, of the Gothic order, eious, penetrating, profound, learned. He's 
| a great deal of carved work about it, | meditating with two deep divines.“ Shak. 
nuch injured by time; here is alſo a] Artful, grave. Dark, applied to colours. 
trteran meeting-houſe, and three very | Exceflive. “ Deep poverty.“ 2 Cor. viii. 2. 
jd ſchools, The town conſiſts of about 400 | Baſs, or grave, applied to ſounds. 
Y houſes ; and the ſtreets, tho* not paved, | DEEP, S. [Belg.] the ſea. Joined to night, 
day clean, occafioned by their lying pretty |the moſt advanced and ſtilleſt part thereof; 
A. It is 58 miles N. E. of London. midnight. 
DEDICATE, V. A. [Lat.] to devote, To DEE PEN, v. A. to fink far below 
rate, or ſet a thing aſide for divine uſes, the ſurface, Applied to colours, to darken g 
ratively, to appropriate peculiarly to a to cloud; to make a ſhade darker, To in- 
Mm or purpoſe; to inſcribe to a patron. creaſe the dolefulneſs of a ſound. 
DEDICATED, Part. or Adj. [Lat.] ap-] DEE'PING, a town of Lincolnſhire, with 
mated or devoted to a particular uſe, © ſa market on Thurſdays, and three fairs, on 
DEDICA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of con- |the ſecond Wedneſday after May 11, Wedneſ- 
"ung or appropriating ſome place or thing day before Auguſt 1, and October 10, for 
ſto Grine uſes; the addreſs of an author horſes, ſtock, and timber of all ſorts, It is 
5 nen, and prefixed before his work, | ſeated on the river Weland, in a fenny ground, 
*DICA'TOR, S. one who aſcribes a work 89 miles N. of London. 
— DEE'PLY, Adv. to a great diſtance below 
DICATORY, Adj. compoſing, belong- the ſurface ; with great ſtudy, application, 
© er ia the ſtile of a dedication. and penetration, oppoſed to ſuperficia/ly. Sax- 
MITION, $, [Lat.] the act of ſurren- [rowfully ; profoundly ; with a great degree 
— — of ſorrow, melancholy, or ſadneſs, when uſed 
"WEDUCE, v. A. [Lat.] to deſcribe|with words expreſſing grief. In a high de- 
* or connected ſeries, ſo that one | gree ; exceſſively; vaſtly, be” 
4 - introduce another; to infer by] DEEP-MOU”THED, Adj. having a hoarſe, 
1 8 certain propoſitions which are loud voice, or uttering a hollow, loud ſougd. 
2 | DEE'PNESS, S. diſtaoce, or ſpace mea- 
| CEMENT, S. that which is col-| ſured from the ſurface downwards. 
— err from any premiſes, | DEER, 8. {Saz.] in Natural _— 
Rr c 


— 


— 
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fleſh is called veniſon; and their ſpecies are 
various. . | 

To DEFA'CE, V. A. [Fr.] to deftroy; 
to ruin; to disſigure. Noel 
- DEFA'CEMENT, S. the act of disfiguring. 
DEFA CER, S. one who deſtroys or disfi- 
gures any thing, 

DE FA'CTO, S. ſomething actual and in 
fact, or really exiſting, in contradiſtinction to 
de jure, where a thing is only ſo in juſtice, 
but not in fact. 

DEFAILANCE; S. [Fr.] faire; miſ- 
carriage; diſappointment. . 

To DEFA'LCATE,V. A.[Fr.]tocutorlop 
off; to take away or abridge part of a perſon's 
penſion or ſalary, Moſt commonly applied to 
money affairs. wy 

DEFALCA'TION, S. diminution; abridg- 
ment of any cuſtomary allowance, 

To DEFA'LK, V. A. to top or cut off; 
to abridge. | 

 LEFAMA'TION,'S. [ * the ſpeaking 
ſlanderous words cf another, for which the 
flanderer is puniſhable according to the nature 
of the oftence, either by action at common 
law, or in the eccleſaſtical court, SyNon. 
"There are thoſe accuſtomed to detraction who 
would fly the thoughts of defamation, little 
imagining that both are equally bad, being two 
difterent means, only working to the ſame end, 
- DEFAMATORY, Adj. tending to leſſen 


the character, or ruin the reputation of ano- 


ther, | 

To DEFAME, V. A. [Lat.] to utter 
words againſt a perſon or thing, with an in- 
tent to leſſen his reputation, or render it ia- 
famous, 

DEFA'MER, S. one who aſſerts things 
injuricus to the reputation of another, with 
an intention to render him infamous. 

DEFA'ULT, S. [Fr.] omiſſion of what 
ought to be done; neglect; fault. In Law, 
it is a non- appearance in court at a day aflign- 
ed, It a plaintilt fails to appear at his trial, 
he is non-ſuited ; if a defendant makes de- 
Fault, judgment will go againſt him by default. 
Jurers making default in their appearance, are 
to loſe and furtuit iſſue. 

To DEFAULT, V. A. to fail; or not 
perform ſomcihing promiſed or contracted; 
to furfeit by breaking a contract. 

DEFEASANCE, [ defeezance]S. Fr.] the 
act of annuiling, or rendering a contract void, 

DEFE ASIBLE, \ deſe&>ible] Adj. Fr.] that 
which may be annulled, abrogated, ſet aſide, or 
made void. | 7 

DEFE AT, [defer] 8. [Fr.] the over- 
throw of an army ; an act of deſtruction; de- 
pri vation, 

To DEFE'AT, [defect] V. A. to beat, or 
overthrow an army. 7 iguratively, to fruſtrate; 
to diſappoint. 


>, 


class of animals, the males of which have]. DEFE'ATURPE defedrure 
eir heads adorned with branching horns, | disfiguring, or Furr the J S. the a6, 
and are kept for hunting; when killed, their fon, 0 


| 


DEA 


| of a per. 
To DE'FECATE, v. A, Lat.] to 
or clear liquors from dregs or foulnedles, 3; 
ratively, to clear truth from any thing A. 
renders it obſcure ; to Purify from an n 
Beile l 
| TE, Adj. [Lat.] cleared 
rified from lees or — — 

DEFECATION, S. Lat.] the 28. 
clearing or purifying from lees orfoulnes, 

DEFE'CT, S. [Lat.] the abſence of wy 
thing which a thing ought to have; failing 
want; a miſtake or error, applied to the d 
derſtanding. A fault, applied to moral q 
duct. Sxv NON. Fault includes in its iden 
lation to the maker; fo that while it imgl 
ſome real want in ghe finiſhing of the y 
it denotes alſo that it was owing to the w 
man, Defect expreſſes ſomething im pet 
in the thing, without any relation to f 
maker of it. 9 intimates of |, 
conſequence than if underſtood by the; 
ceding words, and is uſed with more or 
priety in morality than either in phyſi 
meckanies, %* _ 

To DEFE'CF, V. N. [Lat.] © be 
ficient, , . ak 

DEFECTIBILITY, S. a ſtate of fail 
deficiency ;' imperſection. 

DEFE'CTIBLE, Adj. imperfe& ; deft 
ent; wanting in ſomething/ which athi 
ought to have. 

DEFE'CTION, S. [Lat.] failure; 2 
tacy; rebellion, or abandoning one's duty 
a king or ſtate, 

DEFE'CTIVE, Adj. [Lat.] not having 
the qualities or powers which ae requik 
faulty; blameable. Defefive mani ot ct 
in Grammar, are ſuch as have not ſomecal 
numbers, perſons, tenſes, or moods. 

DEFE'CTIVENESS, - S. wanting fn 
thing which a perſon or thing ought to le 
a ſtate of tmpertettion, 

DEFE'NCE, S. [Lat.] the method uſed 
ſecure a perſon againſt the attack of an ere 
guard; protection; ſecurity z reſiſtance; 
dication; juſtification ; cr the reply made 
a perſon in order ic clear himfelf from a 
laid to his charge, 

DEFE'NCELESS, Adj. deſtitute af 
means of repulſing; unable to reſiſt | 

To DEFEND, V. A. [Let.] to pdf 
ſuppoxt; to ſecure; to forbid. To vindd 
or juſtify, To maintain a place « 6 
againſt thoſe that attack it. 4 

DEFE'NDABLE, Adj. chat. which 
be maintained or ſecured againſt the 2 
of an enemy; that which may be 120% 15 
or juſtified. — 

DEFENDANT, S. he that eg 
beat off an eremy, or to hinder a * 
falling into tis hands. In Law, e 


tho is proſe r ſued. 
who is proſæcuted o DEFE? 


8. one who r ws a 2 
inſt an enemy 3 one Who endea- 
— — — the objections raiſed againſt 
wy th or doctrioe. efender of the Faith, a 
. kar to the king of Great Britain, 
6rt — by pope Leo X. to Henry VIII. 
Lale er. 
DEFENSATIVE, & that which is made 
& of to ſecure a perſon or place againſt the 
attack of an enemy 5 defence; guard. In 
Lure, a bandage or plaſter to ſecure a wound 
from outward violence. . 
DEFENSIBLE, Adj. capable of reſiſting 
enemy ; vindicating from any crime or al- 


DEFENDER, 


ron. 

DEFENSIVE, Adj. [Fr.] only proper for 
. £, 3 

DEFENSIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


gn enemy. a 8 
To Dt FER, V. N. [ Lat.] to put off to 
ther time ; to delay, To refer to another's 


pdement, 

-DEFERENCE, S. [Fr.] regard or reſpect 
to tank, age, or ſuperior talents; com- 
ailance ; ſubmiſſion. 

DEFERENT, Adj. Lat.] that which car- 
es or conveys. In Anatomy, the term is 
plied to certain veſſels in the body, that 
for the conveyance of humours from 
e part to another. 

DEFIANCE, S. [Fr.] a challenge or call 
jon a perſon to make good an accuſa- 
In; 2 contemptuous diſregard, 


wor defiſbiency | S. Lat, ] the want of ſome- 
ing which a perſon or thing ſhould have; 
mperteQion ; failure; or defect. 

—— [def i bient] Adj. Lat. ] im- 


DrI ER, S. a challenger; a contemner; 
2 #10 dares a perſon ta make good a charge. 
To DEFTLE, V. A. [Sax.] to render a 
lag foul, unclean, or impure ; to pollute ; 


marriage-bed, or the chaſtity of a virgin; 
emit any crime that ſhall fully our cha- 


ToDEFILE, v. N. [Fr.] to march or ſe- 
| - ia files, applied to an army. 

eL, S. [Fr.] a narrow paſs where 
men can march abreaſt, 

VEFILEMENT, S. that which renders a 
lg foul or naſty; that which pollutes or 
Na ts the virtue of a perſon, .\ 

DEFILER, S. one who pallutes the chaſtity 


h 2 who acts inconſiſtent with 
att my er lacredneſs of a perſon or thing. 
ie erb ALE, Adj. char which may be 


7 that which may be aſcertained, 

ODEFINE, v. A. [Lat.] to explain a 
1 7 word by the enumetation of its pro- 
| 1 ſo as to diſtinguiſh it trom 
ung of the ſame kind. To circum- 
* o limit; to bound, © 


| 


| 


ks to guard againſt the deſigns or attacks of 


| 


N 


4 


DEFICIENCE, or DEFI'CIENCY, \ def7- 


L 


' 


de guilty of any fin againſt the purity of 


4 


| 


| 


| DEF 


DEFTI'NER, S. a perſon who explains the 
nature of a thing or word by enumerating all 
its properties, | | 

DE'FINITE, A419 exact. certain, 
limited, bounded. In Grammar, it is an arti- 
cle that has a preciſe determinate Ggnifica ion; 
ſuch as the article the in Englifh, e and /a in 
French, &c, which fix and aſcertain the noun 
they belong to, to ſome particular, as tte king, 
le my; whereas in. quality of king, de rey, the 
articles of and de mark nothing preciſe, and 
are therefore indefinite. 

DEFINITION, S. [Lat.] an enumeration 
of all the ſimple ideas of which a complec 
word or idea conliſts, In Rhetoric, a ſhort 
explanation of a thing, | 

DEFINITIVE, Adj. [Lat.] expreſs; pofi- 
tive; decifive ; free from ambiguity, doubt, or 
uncertainty, | 

DEFI'NITIVELY, Adv. in a poſitive, ex- 
preſs, ar decifive manner, , 

DEFI'NITIVENESS, S. deciſiveneſs; or 
a ſtate free from ambiguity or doubt. 

DEFLAGRABTLIT V, S. [ Lat.] the qua- 
lity of taking fire and burning entirely away, 

DEFLAGRA'”TION, S. [Lat.] in Che- 
miſtry, the act of ſetting fire to a thing, which 
will burn till it is entirely conſumed. 

To DEFLE TCT, V. N. ¶ Lat.] to turn afide 
from its true direction; to bend. 

DEFLE'CTION, S. Lat.] the act of de- 
viating or turniug aſide from its proper courſe, 
point, or direction. 

DEFLE'XURE, S. [Lat.] a bending down- 
_ ; the act or ſtate. of a thing turned 

ide, 

DEFLORA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
deflouring, or violating the chaſtity of a virgin. 
Figuratively, a ſelection of the flowers or moſt 
valuable parts of a thing or collection. 

To DEFL OUR, V. A. [Fr.] to violate a 
virgin by acts of immodeſty, Figuratively, 
to take away the beauty or grace of a thing. 

DEFLO'URER, S. a raviſher; or one who 
violates the chaſtity of a virgin. 

DEFLU'XION, S. [Lat.] the act of flow- 
ing down. 

DEFOEDA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
rendering foul and filthy. 

DEFO'RCEMENT, S. in Law, the act of 
with- holding lands or tenements from the right 
owner. 

To DEFO RM, V. A. [Lat.] to disfigure, 
or ſpoil the beauty or ſhape of any thing; ta 
make diſagreeable to the fight. 

DEFORMA'TION, S. [Lat.] the at of 
ſpoiling the ſhape or beauty of a thing, or 
making it diſagrecable to the fight, 

. DEFO'RMED, Adj. Lat. void of ſym- 


| metry of parts, ſtraightneſs of ſhape, or plea- 


 lingnels of appearance; disfigured z crooked. 
DEFO'RMEDLY, Adv. in an ugly man- 


n 


er. | 
DEFO'RMITY, S. [Lat.] the appearance 
of a thing which has Joſt its beauty, grace- 
n 


tulacls 


DES 


falneſs or regularity, Ridiculoufheſs, Figu 
ratively, deviation from the ſtandard of moral 


perfection and obedience, 
To DEFRA'UD, V. A. 2 deprive 
ome appear 
who deprives 


a perſon of his property by 
he. mag — or trick. 
DEFRA'UDER, S. à perſon 


another of what belongs to him, by ſome trick, | 


or falſe 1 ONE 
To DEFRA'Y, V. A. [Fr. ] to pay or diſ- 


charge cxpences. 
DEFT, Adj. [Sax.] neat; handſome; 
ſpruce; proper, trous. Sprightly ; nim- 
; active. 


DEF TL, Adv. in a ſkilful manner. a 


DEFU NCT, Adj. [Lat.] dead; expired. 

DEFU'NCT, 8. one who is dead. 

To DEFY”, V. A. [Fr.] to challenge to 
ficht; to treat with contempt, 

DEGENERACYV, S. [Lat.] the acting 
unworthy of one's anceſtors. Figuratively, 
the leaving of a moral condu for an immoral 
one; meanneſs, 

To DEGE'NERATE, V. N. [Lat.] to fall 
from the reputation or virtues of one's an- 
eoſtors; to fink from a noble to a baſe ſtate, 
To grow wild or baſe, applied to vegetables. 

DBGENERATE, Adj. [ Lat.] unlike one's 
anceſtors in virtues; unworthy ; corrupted ; 
having loſt its value, or the diſtinguiſhing pro. 

es of its ſpecies. 

. DEGE'NERATENESS, S. corruption, de- 

vity. 

DEGENERA'TION, S. a deviation from 
the virtues of one's anceſtors; a ſinking from 
a ſtate of excellence to one of leſs worth ; 
changing or loſing the properties of its kind. 

To DEGLU"TINA'TE, V. A. [Fr.] to 

ue, or ſoften. 

DEGLUTINA'TION, S. the act of un- 
gluing, or ſoftening. 

DEGLUTT TION, S. Lat.] the act or 

wer of ſwallowing. 

\-DEGRADA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act vf 
depriving a man of any office, employ, or dig- 
nity, Figuratively, depravation, ox a change 
from 2 more perfect and . honourable to a low 
and mean ſtate, In Painting, the leſſening 
_ 13 of the figures in a picture or 

andſ{kip, as they would a to the eye at a 
ſuppoſed difſtznce. Wu 2 

To DEGRA'DE, V. A. [Fr.] to deprive 
a perſon of any office, or dignity ; to leſſen the 
value of a thing. | 

DEGREE, S. [Fr.] quality, rank, con- 
dition, or dignity; ſtate or condition of a thing, 
which may be either heightened or lowered, 
incrcoſed or diminiſhed; meaſure; propor- 
tion; or quantity, In Geometry, the 360th- 
part of the circumference of a circle. In 
Chemiſtry, a greater or leſs intenſeneſs of heat. 
In Canon Law, an interval of kinſhip, from 
whence nearneſs or r2moteneſs of blood are 
computed. In Mufic, the little intervals which 


| 


DEI 


ox claſſes of the angelic bodies, 
verſity, a dignity or title conf 


Is the vg. 


who are of a certain ; „ 

2 — — | by the fanny 
ntit 1 1 

— &e, * PNVilegrs, pe 


DEHEU'IDD, . town in Cg bude 
whoſe fair is May 9, for pig and pay 


"To DEHO'RT V 
0 A. ita 
to —.— the con 4 Ved * 
EHORTA'TION, 8, a difſuaon; 20 
ments uſed to keep a perſon — 
any doctrine, or from committing any «6x 
DE'ICIDE, S. [Lat.] the crime of ws, 
dering a deity or god, applied only to 
death of our bleſſed Savioyr. 
To DEJECT, V. A. That.) to caſt dow 


or render ſotrowſul or melancholy, | 
DE JE'CTED, or Adj. [Lat] ag 
down; afflited with ſome difappoiamen; 


mournful ; melancholy, | 

DEJE'CTEDLY, Adv. in a dull, { 

ful, or mournful manner, | 
EJE'CTEDNESS, S. the ate of ape 

who grieves and is caſt down on account 

ſome great loſs or diſappointment. 

DETECTION, S. @ lowneis of firh 
affliction; loſs, or an impaired fite, 
Phyſic, a diſcharge of the excrements. Sy»ox 
Dejection is commonly cauſed by great aich 
and is too often a mark of deſpair, Mali 
generally the effect of conſtitution; its de 
ideas overpower and baniſh all that are cha 
ful. Low-ſpiritedneſs is involuntaly, ani on 
proceeds from a weakneſs of nerves ; eich 
joy, fatigue, bad digeſtion will occahon 1 
Dulneſs, on the contrary, is voluntary; t 
frequently from diſcontent, diſappointment 
and from any other circumſtance that may & 
pleaſe tho mind. 

DEIFICA'TION, S. the act of aſcrik 
divine honoury to a perſon, and worin 
bim as a god. s 

DE'IFORM, Adj. [Lat.] of a | 
form. 

To DE'IFY, v. A. [Fr.] to make ap 
to adore as a god; to rank among the dv 
Figuratively, to praiſe too much; to ext 
perſon unbecoming a mdrtal. 

To DEIGN, [ dais] V. N. r.] toc 
ſcend; to 'vouchſafe, Actively, to hun 
favour; to permit. 

DE'IGNING, [deining] S. 2 © 
ſion; permiſſion 3 granting a favour. 
DE/ISM, S. [Fr.] the doQrine or A 
of thoſe, who own the belief of 2 God, 
deny his having ever given, or the prob 
of his ever giving, a revelation. 

DE IST, S. [Fr.] a perſon who be 
the exiſtence of but denjes all tex 
in general, 


DEI'STICAL, Adj. 


% 


— OY = 2. ey 


belonging to 'Þt* 


compole the concords, The different orders 


all revealed 1 


nion of one whe denies 


DEL 


. N 


or falling don, 
bl A To, S. the 
onveying- An accuſation, 


nent, of information. 
DELA'TOR, S. 


ormer. 

To DELA'Y, V. A. LF. 
F the doing of a thing ti 
) hinder; to fruſtrate. Neuterly, 


another time; 


to ſtop; 


d ceaſe from action. 

DELA'Y, S. the a 

# the 
ne, Figuratively, a ſtay ; a ſtop, ; 
DELA'YER, 8. 1 who defers the doing 
thing; a putter-olf, 

DELECTABLE, Adj. [Lat.] affording 
eifure or delight to the ſenſes. * 

DELE CTABLEN ESS, S. pleafantneſs. 
DELE'CTABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
to afford pleaſure, 

ToDELEGATE, V. A. ¶ Eat. ] toſend away; 
intruſt; to communicate authority. In 

;, to appoint judges to determine a parti- 
Ar cauſe. -H 
DELEGATE, S. [Lat.] any perſon autho- 
ed to act for another. In Law, applied to 
ons appointed by the king's commiſſion 
11 acery, 
DELEGATE, — 4 — 
jrizedto judge or tranſact buſineſs for another, 


DELEGA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
inting; the aſſignment of a debt to ano- 


ermine ſome cauſe, which would not other- 
le come before him, | | 
DELETE'RIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] noxious ;; 
ady; fatal; applied, by naturaliſts, to ſuch 
tg; a5 are of a pernicious nature. 
DELETERY, Adj. [Lat.] deſtructive; 
adly ; poiſonous, 

DELF; or —— E, S. [Sax.] a mine; a 
ary; or large cavity formed digging. 
Heraldry, one of the 4 *. — 
ane a ſquare in the middle of an eſcutcheon, 
named a delf ten, and is uſed to de- 
* comardice, Glazed. earthen ware, imi- 
lng china, ſo called from bei made at 
| ft|and 7 


ToDELI'BERATE, v. N. [LA.] to weigh 
— to ponder upon. Figuratively, 


DELIBERATE, Adj, [Lat.] circumſpe&t; 
wert; wary; conſidering the nature of a 
un before the making a choice, F igura- 
ay, low; tedious. 1 
DELIBERATELY, Adv. in a circum- 
2 Vary, or diſcreet manner; with due 
eration, 


E. 2 Y. 


divinity 3 the nature 
idol or ſuppoſed divi- 


[Lat.] an accuſer, or in- 
Fr. to defer or put 


& of deferring or putting| exceſ 
of an act to ſome other 


kt on ar appeal to him in the court of |nacy 
deputed or au- to 


er, In Law, commiſſion given a judge to 


' D E L 8 
| DELIBERA'*TION, 8. [Lat.] the a& of. 


confidering things before an "undertaking or 
making choice. 2 ; 


DELIBERATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] i 
to conſideration, or premeditation z w 
thought or caution, N 
DE'LICACY, S. daintineſs; or taſte ; 
in eating; any thing which affects the ſenſe 
with great pleaſure z elegant ſoftneſs of form 
nicety, or minute ac - Gentee] neat» 
neſs, applied to dreſs, Politeneſs of beha» 
viowr z indulgence, which produces weak- - 
neſs ; tenderneſs; weakneſs of conſtitution x 
a diſpoſition which is ſhocked with any 


4 


$ | 
DE'LICATE, Adj, [Fr.] fine, or conſiſt- 
ing of minute parts; beautiful or pleaſing to 
the eye; nice or pleaſant to the taſte ;  dain- 
ty, or nice in the choice of food; choice 3 
ſelect; polite; or rigorouſly obſervant of the 
maxims of good breeding; ſoft, effeminate, 
or unable to bear hardſhips ; pure; free from 
foulneſs; clear. Sv NN. To conceive things 
that are fine, we need only ſufficient compre» 
henſion; but it requires taſte to conceive that 
which is delicate. The firſt is within the 
reach of many perſons, the ſecond but of few. 
DE'LICATELY, Adv. in a beautiful man- 
ner, Finely, oppoſed to coarſely, Daintily z, 
luxuriouſly, Choicely; politely; effeminately. 
DE'LICATENESS, S. ſoftneſs ; 

3 too great an affectation of elegance. 
— S. niceties, rarities, applied 
ood. | 

DELICIOUS, [ dei ious] Adj. Fr.] givi 
exquiſite — a d Ele he 
mind. 
DELI'CIOUSLY, Idi y] Adv. in an 
elegant or luxurious manner, applied to food 
or dreſs; in ſuch a manner as to convey a 


rapturous pleaſpre, 
delifhiouſneſs] S. = 


DELFCIOUSNESS, [ 
quality of affording exquiſite pleaſure to 
ſenſes, or to the _ 4185 
DELIGA'TION, 8. L confining 
the parts of a thing together by binding. 
DELIGHT, {defr} S. [Lat.] that which 
affords an agreeable pleaſure or fatisfation 
to the mind or the ſenſes. SYnon. The 
idea of pleaſure is of a good much more exten- 
five than that of daigbe, becauſe this word 
relates to a greater number of objects than the 
other, Whatever agreeably affects the mind, 
the heart, the ſenſes, the fortune, &c, produces 
pleaſure. The idea of delight ariſes from that 
of pleaſure by force of opinion, but is never- 
theleſs a good of much leſs extent with ref 

to objects; it is limited properly to ſenſa 

and has a particular relation to good entertain · 


ment. | 

To DELI'GHT, [deſi] V. A. [Lat.] to 
take pleaſure in the frequent ition or 
enjoyment of a thing; to ſatisfy, Neuterly, 
to be pleaſed, fatisfied, or contented. 


| 


LUBERATENBSS, 8. eircumſpection; 


08. iz caution, 


| DELI'GHTFUL, [ delirful] Adj that which 
þ 1 [ 8 affords 


DEL 


affords great pleaſure to the ſenſes or mind. 
+ DELTGHTFULLY, Le! Adv. in 
ſuch a manner as to charm, or afford pleaſure, 
Mtisfation, and content. 
. « DELVGHTFULNESS, {detirfulneſs] S. 
pleaſure, ſatisfaction, gratification, ariſing 
the frequent repetition, fight, or enjoyment 
of a thing; the quality of communicating: 
ure either to the ſenſes or mind. | 

- DELYVGHTSOME, [ 2e/tſome] Adj. afford- 
great pleaſure, | 2s 

- DELYGHTSOMENESS, [ delitſomenef+] S. 
the quality of affecting with great ure. 
To DEL1'NEATE, V. A. [Lat.] to draw: 
the firſt ſketch; to deſign; to paint a reſem- 
blance. Figuratively, to Aland in a lively 
and accurate manner. . 
DELINEA'TION, S. the firſt draught of a 


thing. Figuratively, a deſcription. | 
- DELFNQUENCY, S. [Lat.] a failure; or 


4 


againſt any known lar. 
DELYNQUENT, S. [Lat.] one who has 
comm'tted ſome crime or fault; an offender. 
To DE'LIQUATE, V. N. [ Lat.] to melt; 
to be diſſolved. ä 


the omiſſion of a duty; a thing done wilfully 


DEM 


| - DELI'VERY, 8. the act of 1 2 
rendering a thing to another; * 
danger, bondage, impriſonment, or * 
pronunciation, or manner of peckins: | 
bringing a fetus or child from the womb te 


from] DELL, S. Toei) ü, a nity; w 


cavity in the earth, Obſolete, 
. PELUDABLE, Adj. liabletoe din 
e DELUDE, V. a TL) „ 
0 A. [La 

to deceive or ſeduce by l a 
ratively, to diſappoint. 7 9 

DEL DER, S. one who dectives ing 
on, beguilgs, or ſeduces another by ſale y 


7 —— pertence. 
o DELVE, V. A. to & 
open the ground with 2 rg 
tively, to ſound one's opinion; to fathom: 
at 
| | K, 8. A r, or one who 
the ground with a . or pick- ax, * 
DE'LUGE, S. [Fr.] a flood or iauntain 
of water covering the earth, either in l. 
whole or in part, particularly applied to Naa 
flood; being a general inundatiom, ſent byGel 
to - puniſh the corruption of the then wal 


CELIQUA'TION, S. _ the act off by deſtroying eyery living thing, Noh u. 


melting or diſſolving; a ſolution, or the ſtate 
DELVQUIUM, 8. t.] in Chemiſtry, 
the at ales b ns of fire; res 
more properly the diſſolving or melting a falt 
or cake, by ſuſpending it in a maiſt place. 
DELIRIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] lighi-headed ; 
raving from the violence of ſome diſorder, 
Figuratively, doating,  Þ * | 
DELIRIUM, S. [Lat.] in Phyſic, a kind 
of phrenzy, or madneſs, cauſed generally in 
feyers, by too impetuous a motion of the 
blood, io far altering the ſecretion of the brain, 
as to diſurder the whole nervous ſyſtem. | 
To DELI'VER, V, A. [Fr.] to give a per- 
ſon a thing which was given for that purpoſe 
by another, Joined with jnto, to ſurrender 
or give up. Joined to from, to free from any 


his family, and the animals with then inthe 
ark, only excepted, ' The time df this food 
fixed, by the beſt chronolegers, to the eu i 
the world 1656, before Chriſt 2348. Frag 
this flood, the ſtate of the world is divide 
into diluvian and antediluvian. Figuntich 
the overflow ing of a tiver beyond its tum 
bounds; any ſudden and irreſiſtable cilamiq 
any corruption, or depravation, which ſpray 
fer and quickly. 
To DE'LUGE, V. A, to drown, or liy 
entirely under water; to overflow with wa, 
Eiguratively, to overwhelm. with any gut 
and encreaſing calamity, - 
, _ S. [Lat.] the aft of n 
on a n by ſome falſe appearance. F. 
me” a falſe appearance, ot illuſion, which 
leads a perſon into an error or mi 


t. 
danger or calamity, To pronounce, to relate, DELU'SIVE, Adi. I Lat.] capable of by 


applied to diſcourfe or reading, To bring 
into the world, uſed with of. Actively, to 
ſurrender, to put into a perſon's hands, or 
leave to his diſcretion, To deliver down, or 
ever, to tranſmit or convey any tranſaction 
by means of writing. To deliver up, to ſur- 
render, to give up, or expoſe, | 
DELI'VERANCE, S. [Fr.] the act of 
giving or ſurrendering a thing to another; the 
act of freeing a perſon from captivity, impri- 
ſonment, danger, or diſtreſs; the act or man- 
ner of pronouncing or ſpeaking; the act of 
bringing ©hildren into the world, | 
DELI'VERER, S. one who gives a thing 
into the hands of another, or conveys it to 
the place ordered; one who frees another 
from danger, diſtreſs, captivity or impriſon- 


ceiving or impoſing upoa. 
DELU'SORY, Adj. [Lat.] apt to decent 
DE"'MAGOGUE, f demagig S. the ng 
leader or head of a faction, or tumult of tis 
common people, 
DEMA'IN, DEME”AN, or DEM SW 
S. [Fr.] in Law, that land which a man hol 
originally of himſelf, oppoſed do fee, or thi 
which is held of a ſuperior lord. ; 
" DEMAND, 8. [Fr.] the aſking of a thing 
with authority; claim; enquiry after, n 
order to buy. In Law, the aſking of whats 
due. 8 ä 
To DEMAND, v. A. [Fr.] to claim; 
aſk for with authority; to aſk of queſtian. 
Law, to proſecute in a real action. 
DEMA'NDABLE, Adj. that which 7 
be claimed as a due, or aſked for vit a 


ment; one who pronounces à ſet ſpeech, or 
A 


4 4 * 


rity. pl. 


DEM. 


1 W DER, S. one ho claims a 2 
ge who aſks with authority ; one that alks 
r 2 thing in order to purchaſe ĩit; one who 
for a debt. . 
2 DEME'AN, ¶ demecn] V. A. [Fr.] to 
have, Figuratively, to leſſen, debaſe, or 
dervalue; to do any thing below one's 
daracter or rank. a 
Deut AN OUR, 
behaviour ; carriage manner of acting. 
DEMENTA'TION, S. madneſs, or loſing 


e's reaſon. 
DEMERIT, S. [Fr.] the want of merit; 
Ltviour deſerving blame or puniſhment, 
nciently the ſame as merit. 

To DEME RTT, V. A. [Fr.] to act con- 
ry to one's duty, and thereby deſerve both 


ume and diſgrace. 


Mlunging under the water, or drowning, In 
Chemiſtry, the putting any thing into a diſ- 
ing liquor or menſtruum. : 

DE MI, (Fr.] an inſeparable particle 
ul; ane part of a thing, which is divided 
wlly in two; a word uſed only in compo- 
tion, 

DEMI-BA'STION, S. in Fortification, 
t which has only one face, and one 


Lak, 
DEMI-CA'NNON, in Gunnery, a can- 
a which carries a ball of thirty pound 
eight ; the diameter of its boze is fax inches 
Its. 
DEMICU"LVERINE, S. in Gunnery, is 
lefer fort of culyerine than the common. 
DEMI-GOD, S. among the ancient pa- 
nts, was one who was not a god by birth, but 
9, by his heroic exploits, was raiſed to that 
ety, 


DEMI'SE, [demize] S. [Fr.] death; de- 


To DEMI'SE, [derrize] V. A. [Fr. ] to 

are, bequeath, grant, or diſpoſe of by will. 

DEMI'SSION, S. — degradation; 
nation of dignity; leſſening the value of 

dane dy ſome mean ation, | 

| VEMOCRACY, S. £Gr.] a form of go, 
ament, whereinthe ſupreme power is lodged 

d the people, 

VEMOCRA'T ICAL, Adj. belongingto that 


n of government wherein the ſu 


| er is lodged in th 923 
Wer is lodged in the people. 

bat | © DEMOLISH, v. A. [Lat.] to pull 

: wy raze, or deſtroy, : 

| MO'LISHER, S. one who deſtroys or 


Alls down, 

DEMOLITION, $. the aft of 

Ie y deſtroying ; deſtrution, 

4 , 8. (Lat. ] a name the ancients 

% (Nan ſpirits, who, they imagined, 
rower of doing good or evil to man- 


- 


pulling 


int. 
. 


„ 


e NDANT, 8. in Law, the plaintiff} 


[demetnour] S. [ Fr.] 


DEME'RSION, S8. [Lat.] the act of 


DEN 
DEMO NAC, or DEMONT ACAL, A#, 
belonging to, or by the devil ; pro- 


duced by the devil, or ſume evil ſpirit. 

DEMO'NIAC, S. a perſon polleſſed by the 
devil, or ſome evil ſpirit. - a 

DEMONO'LOGY, S. [Gr.] a diſcourſe 
on the nature and practices oſ evil ſpirits. 

DEMO NST RABLE, Adj. [Lat.] that 
which may admit of demonſtration, or be 
proved beyond a contradiction. | 

To DEMO'NSTRATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
prove ſo as to convince the moſt prejudiced, 
and render in the higheſt manner certai | 
 DEMONSTRA'”TION, S. Lat.] Ge 
niable proof of the truth of à propoſition, 
founded on ſelf- evjdent principles. 

DEMO NSTRATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] 
vincing ; undeniable; ſelf-evident, | 

DEMO'NSTRA TIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a 
clear and evident manner as to demand aſſent. 

DEMONSTRA'TOR, S. one who proves 
a thing by demonſtration z one who explains, 
teaches, or renders a thing plain to the mean- 
eſt capacity; a lecturer. 

DEMONSTRA'TORY, Adj. having the 
power of demonſtration. 

DEMU'LCENT, Part, [Lat.] in Phyſic, 
ſoftening; mollifying. 

To DEMU R, V. N. [Lat.] to delay a 
proceſs in law by doubts and objections; to 
pauſe through uncertainty; to beſitate; to 
doubt; to deliberate; to ſuſpend one's aſſent, 
choice, or judgment. Actively, to doubt, 
or queſtion the truth of a propoſition or aſſer · 
uon. 

DEMU'R, S. doubt, ariſing from uncer- 
tainty or want of ſufficieat proof; hefitation ; 
ſuſpenſe of judgment, choice, or opinion. 

- DEMU'RE, Adj, [Fr.] behaving in a 
preciſe, grave, or ede manner. 4 
To DEMU RE, V. N, to look preciſely; 
to behave with affected modeſty. ; 

DEMU'RELY, Adv. in an affected, grave, 
preciſe, or modeſt manner. 

DEMU'RENESS, S. affected modeſty or 

: 
in Commerce, 


gravity ; preciſeneſs, 
DEMU'RRAGE, S. [Fr.] 

an allowance made to maſters of ſhips, for 
their ſtay in a port beyond the time ap- 
inted, | 
DEMURRER, S. in Law, a kind of pauſe 
made in an action, for a court to take time to 
conſider of ſome point of 3 
DEM“, S. [Fr.] the title of a perſon on 
the foundation at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
who does not enjoy either the privileges or 
the ſalary of a fellow, and is of the ſame im- 
port as a ſcholar at colleges. Applied like- 
wiſe to fignify a larger-ſized paper, | 
DEN, S. [Sax.] a cavern, or hollow place 
under ground; the cave of a wild beaſt, 1 
DENA'Y, S. denial ;_ refuſal. f 
DE'NBIGH, [ Des; ] the capital of Denbigh- 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with a market on Wed-, 


; 5 
cone 


they | Ukewiſe called them Genij N 


neſdays, and three fairs, on May 1% July 
| 18, 


% 
% - — 
Hut — ———— . —— 


—— - 


nis pretty large, well built, and inhabited by 


twelfth part of a ſou. 


DEN 


58, and September 25, for cattle and ſmall boi 


pedlars ware. It is ſeated on the ſide of a 
rocky hill, on a branch of the river Cluyd, 
and was formerly a place of great ſtrength; 
with an impregnoble caſtle, now demoliſhed, 


tanners and glovers, and has the title of an 


earldom, It ſends one member to parliament ; |1 


and the market is good for corn, cattle, and 
proviſions, It is 209 miles N. W. of Lon- 
don. THEE. ; 
DE'NBIGHSHIRE, [Denbyfbire] a county 
of N. Wales, 39 miles in length, and xg in 


1 
burg, 11d 


and the winter continues 7 or 8 month j; 


breadth ; bounded on the E. by Flintſhire and 
Shropſhire, on the W. by Carnarvonſhire, on 
the S. by Meriopethſhire, and on the N. by the 
Iriſh Sea, It contains 6400 houſes, 38,400 
inhabitants, 57 pariſhes, and 4 market-towns. 
It has ſome good res, and feeds a great 
number of horned cattle, ſheep, and goats. 
The air is good, but ſharp, and the ſoil hilly, 
Imtermixed with fruitful valleys. Among the 
Hills are ſtones called Druid-ſtones, and ſmall 

illars, with inſcriptions, which no one 

itherto has been able to read. 

DENDRO LOG, S. [Gr.] a diſcourſe 
or natural hiſtory of trees. 8 

DE'NBURY, a town in Devonſhire, whoſe 
fair is kept Sept. 8, for cheeſe and ſoap. 

DENTABLE, Adj. that which may be re- 
Fuſed to be granted, when aſked, or to be be- 
lieved, when propoſed, 

DENTAL, S. the refufing to give or be- 
heve; the perſiſting in one's innacence, op- 
poſed to the confeſſion of guilt ; abjuration, | 
or renouncing, | | 

DENTER, S. one who refuſes to grant > 
thing requeſted, or to aſſent to a truth pro- 
ru for his aſſent; one who will not ac- 

nowledge or own, 


DENIE R, [dn] a French coin, the| 


To DENIGRATE, V. A, [Lat.] to 
make black, or to blacken. 

DENIGR A”TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
making a thing black. 

DENIZA”TION, S. the act of enfran- 
chiſing a foreigner, by which means he en- 
joys many of the privileges of a natural ſub» | 


DE'NTZEN, or DE NISON, S. [ Brit.] in 
Law, an alien enfranchiſed by the king's let- 
ters patent; which enables him in ſeveral re- 
ſpects to act as a ſubject, wiz. to purchaſe 


and poſſeſs lands, and enjoy any office or dig - aſcertaining that a particular ing is to 8 
nity; yet not ſo fully as by naturalization, | fignified or underſtood by a 
which enables a man to inherit by deſcent, | that a thing belongs to a particular 


which a denizen cannot do. If a denizen 


Purchaſe lands, his iſſue, born afterwards, to be a ſign of; to imply, fignify, or 
may inherit them, but thoſe he had before| token. 


ſhall not, , 
To DE'NIZEN, v. A. to enfranchiſe; to 


ma ce free, Figuratively, to protect, or en- guratively, in Law, to inform, or He 


courage, 


the ſummer the heat is very conſiderable 

the days are long, The | — 
corn, pulſe, but chiefly horſes, and arg 
beeves, The kingdom of Denmark wa, 
merly elective, but fince 1560 it was rene 
hereditary, even to the 
conſent, and partly by force; at 


are viſited by the phy ſicians once a · weck, and 
all the periſhed drugs are deſtroyed. Thy 
inhabitants are proteſtants ſince the year ig 
when they embraced the confeflioa of A. 
burg. The forces which the king of Du. 
mark has uſually on foot are near 40,00 
but moſt of them are in the pay of ate 
princes, The revenues are computed & 
500,000 I, a-year, which ariſe trom the 
crown lands and duties, The 4 
Norway conſiſts in pitch, tar, fiſh, oil, ad 
deal-boards. Copenbagen is the cn 
town, . 

To DENO:/MINATE, V. A. [Lt] t 
name; to give a name to. 
DENOMINA'TION, S. [Lat.] a ne 
given to a thing, pointing out ſome peculiap 
quality belonging to it. 

DENOMINA'TOR, S. dhe perſon 
thing which affix&'a particular appellations 
a thing. In Fractions, the number belov td 
line, ſhewing the number of parts which af 
integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into; thay 
in 3 ; 8, the dorominaror, new, that be! 
teger is divided into 8 parts; and 6, U 
numerator, that you 6 of thoſe ap 
parts, 
DENOTA'TION, S. [Lat.]- the 28 6 


certain fign, 6 


To DENO'TE, v. A. [Lat.] to nt 


To DENOU'NCE, V. A. Hue 
by proclamation, «or ſome external fin. 


mation againſt. 


Ds NMARK, a kingdom of Europe, 


DENOU'NCEMENT, 8. da 


DE O 


elaiming y treat, 


** OUNCER, S. one who declares 


ſome menace, Or impending calamity, or 

iſnment. 

pke, Adj. [Lat.] cloſe; compact; 

thick; having few or very ſmall pores be- 
its particles. 

DENSITY, 8. [Lat.] thickneſsz ſoli- 

y; compactneſs; the cloſeheſs, near ap- 

ck; or adheſion of the parts of a body, 

F DENT, $, Fr.] a notch, or piece cut out 


e out of the edge of a thing; a mark made 
* ſurface of à thing by thruſting the 
inwards, . 
DENTAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging or re- 
hing to the teeth, In Grammar, applied to 
boſe letters which are pronounced principally 
4 meas of the teeth. In Natural Hiſtory, 
{mal! ſhell-fiſh. 
DENTELLAT EY Adj. in Botany, notch- 
u jagged ; formed like the teeth of a faw 
n the edges. $5 
DENTELLI, S. [[tal.] in Architecture, 
he ſame as modillons. 
' DENTI'CULATED, Part, [Lat.] fer 
ith ſmall teeth. + 
DENTICULA'TION, S. [Lat.] in Na- 
al Hiſtory, ſet with ſmall teeth; notched, 


japged. 

Mengler, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, 
poder to cleanſe or faſten the teeth. 
DENTI'TION, S. [Lat.] che act, or time, 
bretding teeth. 

To DENUDATE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſtrip 
make naked, Figuratively, to diveſt, 
DENUDA'TION, S. the att of ſtripping, 
miking naked, Figuratively, the act of 
heting or freeing one's ſelf from incum- 


mere, 

ToDENU'DE, v. A. [Lat.] to make na- 
kd; to pull off a perſon's cloaths, Figura- 
ly, to rip or diveſt a thing of its natural 
Verin 

VENUNCLA'TION, S. Lat.] the act of 
Wing any menace; or threatening any 
mt) or puniſhment, = 

DENUNC!A'TOR, 8. [Lat.] the perſon 
proclaims any threat, In Law, one 
dyes an information againſt another. 
DNV, v. A. [Lat.] to contradict 
aition; to refuſe to grant a thing re- 
=; to difown; to renounce, 

6 DEOBSTRU'CT, v. A. [Lat.] to 
5 from impediments; to free a paſlage 
m uch things as ſtop ĩt up. 

0 B RO ENT, S. [Lat.] in Phar- 
„ 2 meticine which, by its diſſolvinę 
. dens the pores or paſſages of the 
an body. 
*-UDAND, S. [Lat.] a thing given 01 
un God for the paeifying his wrath, 
any misfortune, by which an) 


or future and impending 


of 2 thing, or the defect made by breaking a | 


DEP 


the fault of a reaſonable creature; as if a 
horſe ſhould ſtrike his keeper, and fo kill 
him ; the horſe is to be ſold, and the price 


diſtributed to the poor, as an expiation of that 


dreadful event, | 
To DEO'PPILATE, V. A. [Lat.] te 
clear a paſſage from any obſtruttions. 


ſtructions. Y 
D#O'PPILATIVE, Adj. baving the power 
to clear the paſſages from obſtructions. 

To DEPA'INT, V. A. [Fr.] to form the 
reſemblance of a thing by colours or paiat- 
ings ; to deſcribe, 

To DEPART, V. N. [Fr.] to go away 
from a place; to revolt; to quit; to leave, 
or apoſtatize; to die. | 

DEPART, S. [Fr.] the act of going 
away, or quitting a place or perſon, Figura- 
tively, death. Among Refiners, a method of 
ſeparzting metals blended together in one 
maſs, 3 

DEPA'RTER, S. a rener; one who pu- 
rifies metals. ä 
DEPARTMENT, 8. fo a peculiar 
province or employment allotted to a parti» 
cular perſon, 

DEPARTURE, S. the act of going away 
from a perſon or place, Figuratively, death 
the act of forſaking, or quitting, uſed with 

rom, 
4 To DEPA'STURE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
graze; to eat up or conſume by feeding. 

To DEPAUPERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
make poor; to render ground barren. . 

DEPE'CTIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] tough; 
clammy ; viſeid; thick, or tenacious, 


from; to be in a ſlate of ſubjection; to be 


yet undetermined; to confide in, or rely on. 
DEPENDENCE, S. [Fr.] the ſtate of a 
thing hanging from a ſupporter ; connexion z 
the ſtate of being ſnbject to, or at the diſpo- 
ſal of, another, Figuratively, reliance ; truſt; 
confidence; accident, | 
DEPE'NDENT, Adj, [Fr.] ſubjeft to, 
or in the power and difpoſal of another. 
DEPENDENT, S. [Fr.] one who is ſub- 
ject to, at the diſpoſal of, or maintained by, 
another, 
DEPE'NDER, S. one who confides in af 


other, 


deſtruction. 

To DEPHLE'GM, or DEPHLE'CGMATE, 
[ deflim or defiigmate] V. A. [low Lat. ] to 
clear a fluid trom its phlegm or water, 


in Chemiſtry, the act of purifying, ur clearing 
2 fluid of its phlegm or water, 

To DEPICT, V. A. [Lat.] to paint, or 
repreſent the likeneſs of a thing in colours; 
to deſcribe in words, 


SV Comes to a violent death, without | 


Si DEPI LAs 


To DEPEND, V. N. [ Lat.] to proceed 


DEPHLEGMA'TION, [AH m S. 


DEOPPLLA“TION, S. the act of open- 
ing the paſſages, or cleating them from ob- 


ſupported or maintained by another; to be 


-. 


 DEPERDITION, s. [Lat.] loſs; entirg | 


B - ow 


32 , 


— 


1 
114 
4 
4 
298 
| 
14 
1 
14 
110 
il 
i 
1 


DEP 
_DEPFLATORY, S. in Medicine, à pla- 
iter, or other GE made uſe of to take 
away hair, 
DEPLETION, 8. [Lat] in Phyſic, the 
act of emptying. 
DEPLO'R ABLENESS, S. the ftate of 


— an object of grief; miſery, wretched- 


" DEPLO'RABLY, Adv. lamentably ; mi- 
ſerably; in ſuch a manner as to occaſion or 


demand ſorrow. 
To DEPLO'RE, V. A. [Lat.] to lament, 


mourn, or expreſs forrow tor any calamity, 


- loſs, or misfortune, 


— 


tice; 


R ap S. one who laments or 
loſs or calamity. 

BRpr MA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 

plucking off feathers, In Surgery, the ſwell- 

of the eyelids, attended with the falling 


5 ing of the hairs from the eye-brows. 


1 DEPO NEN T, S. [Lat.] in Law, one who 
gives his teſtimony i in a court of juſtice ; an 
evidence, or witneſs, In Grammar, ſuch 


verbs as have an active fignification, though 
they have no active voice; fo called, becauſe 


deponunt, i. e. they lay afide the force of a verb 
paſſive z as fateor, I confeſs. 

To DEPO'PULATE, 'V. A. [Lat.] to 
unpeople; to lay waſte a country. 

DEPOPULA'TION, S. the act of un- 
peopling, or rendering a country waſte by de- 
ſtroying the inhabitants. 

DEPOPULA “TOR, S. one who kills or 
deſtroys the inhabitants of a ! ; a de- 


ſtroyer ef mankind. 


To DEPO RT, V. A. 0 
to behave vr demean one's ſel 

DEPO'RT, S. demeanour ; behaviour ; ; 
Carriage, 

DEPORTA*TION, S. [Lat.] tranſporta- 
tion, whereby a perſon. had ſome remote place 
aſſigned for his reſidence, with a prohibition 
ef ſtirring from it on pain of death. Figura- 
tively, exile, or baniſhment of any kind. 

DEPO'RTMENT, S. [Fr,] conduct; 
demcanour, | 

To DEPO'SE, [depize]* V. A. [Lat] tc 
lay down; to. deprive a perſon of a poſt or 
dignity ; to give teſtimony in a court of iuf- 
to examine a perſon on his oath, This 
laſt fonſe i is not now in uſe. 

DEPO'SITARY, [dep3zitary] S. Lat. ] 
one who is entruſted with the charge or. keep- 
Ing of a thing, 

To DEPO SITE [depot IJ V. A. {Lat. ] to 
lay up or lodge in auy place; to. give as a 
pledge or ſecurity; to place at intereſt; to 
quit, leave, or lay afide. : ... 

* DEPO'SITE, [dit] S.{Lat.] any thing 
committed to the care, charge, ox truſt of an- 


to carry away; 


% . 


other; a pledge; a pawn, or ' ſecurity given 
for the performance of any contract. 

. . DEPOSITION, [A. pozijben] S. the act 
of giving teſtimony on oath ; the. act of de- 


threning a prince, UI Canon Law, the ſo- 


+0f being detected, diſcovered, ot un 


— 


Ll * 


DEP 
je arena. of in 


 DEPO'SITORY, 22 


—— uſed of — . 
i DEPRAVA'TION, $ S: {lar} he ot 
poiling, corrupting, or 

perfect or valu-ble®* nga thing ly 


To DEPRA'VE, v. 4. 
rupt ; to ſpoil; to A. el — 
tions; to ſeduce from goodneſs; to au, 
rate or corrupt writings, 7 the works of 


other, 
DEPRA'VEDNESS, 8. doſe of pur 
1 
R, S. a corru 
makes either a perſon or a 
from perſection to imperfe&tion, a fas 


tue to vice. 
To DE'PRECATE, v. x. [Lat.] wy 
imminent 


earneſtly for the averti 
niſhment; to aſk n for a crime; g 


mg. or petition with importunity at 
mili 
DEPRECA'TION, S. [Lat.] the 4 
petitioning; Aa begging pardon; yroer 
prayer againſt any evil, or for averting 
puniſhment, - 
DEPRECA'TIVE, or DEPRECA'TORY 
Adj. that which is uſed as aa apology ae 
cuſe. 
DEPRECA'TOR, S, Lat. Ion: vf 
for another; an interceſlor; one ub '7 
gizes for the faults of inother/i in order to 
him from the puniſhment dye to him, 
To DEPRE'CIATTE, [ deprejhiate) V, 
[Lat.] to ſpeak meanly of a thing, ine 
to leflen its eſteem ot value ; to under 
To DE'PREDATE, V. A. Lt.] U 
plunder, or pillage z to ſeize as prey or ddl 
to conſume, deres, or deſtroy. 
DEPREDA'TION, S. [Lat.] the af 
ſpoiling, robbing, or ſciaing en a5 apy 
olunder ; waſte z conſumption, 
DEPREDAWOR, s. (Lat,] ewe 
ſpoiler. F iguratively, a devgurer, & 
ſumer. 
To DEPREHE'ND, v. A. La] d 
ect; to catch unauates; to take in def 
Figuratively, to diſcover, or fipd out l 
thing difficult, or not obvious, 
DEPREHE'NSIBLE,. Adj. {Lat} | 
which may be detected; that. which my 
apprehended, diſcovered, perceived, ot wk 
ſtood. 
DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS, 8. * 


| DEPREH E'NSION, Fees detec 
the act of taking in the i 


Wares z a _— 
__ 


To DEPRESS, , 

down; to let — 5 
humble, or dezect, a : 
mind. ? 


DEP 


DEPRESSION, S. [Lat.] the aft of preſſ- 
down; the ſinking or falling in of a ſur- 
A Figuratively, degrading ; abaſement ; 
humbling- Depreſſion, in Algebra, ap- 
ed to equations, is the bringing them to 
deir lowel terms by diviſion. In Aſtrono- 
x, the diſtance of a ſtar from the horizon, 
"fored from the horizon downwards, In 
eography, the depreſſion of the pole, is the 
telling or failing ſo much from the pole 
er to the horizon. a : 
pep F SSO R, 8. [Lat.] one that keeps 
wraes down 3 an oppreſſor. In Anatomy, 
lied to ſuch muſcles as bring or preſs down 
doſe parts which they are faſtened to, 
DEPRIVA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
Lin 2w2y the quality or exiſtence of a thing, 
To DIPRI'VE, V. A. [Lat.] to take 
av that which is enjoyed by another; to 
inder a perſon from enjoying or making uſe 
i thing; to releaſe, to free from. In Law, 
turn a clergyman out of a benefice for ſome 


me. 
DEPTFORD, a town of Kent, conſider- 
le for its fine docks for building ſhips, and 
the king's yard, and ſtote-houſes for the 
raf the navy, It had a victualling-houſe 
jlt in 1745, which in 1749 was burnt 
u, with great quantities of proviſions and 
ter ores, It is 4 miles E. of London. 
DEPTH, S. [Belg.] the ſpace meaſured 
im the ſurface of a thing downwards; 
tity of water oppoſed to a /hoal ; the ſea; 
abyſs, Figuratively, the height or middle 
a ſeaſon, or night, Profoundneſs, diffi- 
h obſcurity, applied to learning, In 
x, the depth of a ſquadron, is the number 
men in a file, : 
DEPU'LSION, S. [Lat.] the act of beat- 
or diving away. ® - 
DEPULSORY, Adj. [Lat.] thruſting 
J. 
ToDEPURATE, V. A. [Fr.] to puri- 
z tcleaale from any impurities. 
DEPURATE, Adj. cleanſed, or freed 
i regs or foulneſs. Figuratively, pure, 
anted or corrupted, 
DEPURA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
Fexing the impure parts of any thing from 
due ones, In Surgery, the cleanſing a 
and from its fculneſs. 
TDEPU'RE, V. A. [Fr.] to cleanſe 
MM regs or ſoulneſs; to purge a thing from 
nicus qualities. | 
RPUTA'TION, S. [Fr,] the ſending 
e lect perſons out of a body to a prince 
1 — to treat of matters in their 
or name; t f i 
half of — my commiſſion of treating 
* TE, V. A. [Fr.] to ſend with 
n cummiſfion; to appoint perſons to 
7 public or — affair with a 
or private perſon, 
PTY, s. Fr.] one that is commiſ- 
* tranſa(t an atfair for, or diſcharge 


DER 
3 * 
the duties of, another; a lieutenant ; a vice-' 
roy. In Law, a perſon wha exerciſes an of- 
fice in the right of another, who is account-' 
able for his miſtakes or miſbehaviour, _ 

Te DEQUA'NTITATE, V. A. [L 
to leſſen — of a thing. | 1 

DER, a term uſed in the beginning of the 
names of places. It is generally to be de- 
rived from the Saxon word deor, a wild beaft, 
unleſs the place ſtands upon a river, when it 
may be rataer-fetched from the Britiſh dur, 
water, 

To DFRA'IGN, [derain] V. A. [Fr.] 
in Law, to prove. In its primary ſignifica- 
tion, to diſorder, or confuſe. , 

DERA'Y, S. [Fr.] tumult; confuſion. 
Merriment ; jollity. | 

DERBY, or DA'RBY, S. the county- 
town of Derbyſhire, with three markets, on 
Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, and eight 
fairs, on January 28, Which is a meeting 
for cheeſe; on Wedneſday in the Lent aſſiae 
week for horſes, now almoft neglected; Fri-' 
day in Eaſter week for horned cattle ; firſt 
Friday in May, Friday in Whitſun- week, and 
July 25, for horned cattle; September 27, for 
cheeſe, firſt Friday before Michaelmas for 
horned cattle. It is ſeated on the river Der- 
went, over which there is a handſome Rone- 
bridge, and -a ſmall brook runs through the 
town, under ſeveral - bridges. It is a large, 
populous, and well-frequented place, contain- 
ing five pariſh-churches, whereof All-Saints 
is the chief, whoſe ſteeple is as high as moſt 
in the kingdom. The ſhire-hall is a ftone- 
building, where the aſſizes are kept, It has 
the title of an earldom, and ſends two mem - 
bers to parliament, In 1734 there was a ma- 
chine erected here by Sir Thomas Lombe, for 
the manufacturing of filk, the model of 
which he brought from Italy. The town is 
governed by a mayor, g aldermen, and other 
officers, ' but is a place of no great trade, ex- 
cept in corn, The rebels came as far as this 
town in 1745, and then returned back into 
Scotland. It is 36 miles N. of Coventry, 
and 1264 N. W. by N. of London. The town 
is well paved, and adorned with many hand- 
ſome buildings, | 

DE'RBYSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 54 
miles in length, and 24 in breadth, bounded 
on the E. by Nottinghamſhire, on the S. by 
Leiceſterſhire, on the W. by Staffordſhire, 
and on the N. by Yorkſhire, It contains 
21,140 houſes, 126, 9oo inhabitants, 106 pa- 
riſhes, and 11 market-towns. The air in ge- 
neral is pretty good and temperate, except 
among the mountains of the Peak, where it 
is ſharp and cold, The N, and W. parts are 
hilly and tony, but in the S. there is ſome 
very rich land, The produce is lead, iron, 
coals, and mill-ſtones, beſides what is com- 
mon to other counties, The peak-country is 


taken notice of for ſeveral- caves and holes, 
commanly called the Wonders of the _— . 
S\z v 


DER 


of which notice will be taken in their proper 
place. The principal rivers are the Trent, 
the Dove, and the Derwent. In ſome parts 
they have a manufaQory of knit ſtockings. 
DEREHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Fridays, and two fairs, on Feb. 3, 
and Sept. 28, for cattle and toys. It is pretty 
large, and the market is noted for woollen 
yarn, It is 1004 miles N. N. E. of London. 
_ - DERELFCTION, S. [Lat.] the utter for- 
ſaking or abandoning a perſon. 
DE'RELICTS, S. [Lat.] in Law, ſuch 
goods as are wilfully thrown away and diſ- 
owned by a perſon, 
To DEN DE, V. A. [Lat.] to laugh at, 
mock, or turn to ſcorn with great contempt. 
DERI DER, S. a perſon who mocks or 
tidicules a thing with great contempt. 
DERTSION, S. the act of ridiculing, 
mocking, or laughing at with great contempt. 
DERTSIVE, Adj. ridiculing ; mocking. 
DERTSORY, Adj. [Lat.] mocking; ri- 
diculing. K 
DERT'VABLE, Adj. that which may be 
obtained by deſcent, or communicated from 
one to another, | 
DERIVA-TION, S. [Lat.] the draining 
yater from its courſe or channel, In Gram- 
mar, the tracing a word from its original, In 
Genealogy, deſcent. Figuratively, the tracing 
any thing from its ſource, In Medicine, the 
drawing a humour from one part of the body 
to another which is near it, 
DERIVATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] derived or 
taken from another, 
_ DERI'VATIVE, S. the thing or word 
which is derived from another, 
. DERIVATIVELY, Adv. after a deriva- 
tive manner; not originally. | 
To DERIVE, V. A. [Lat.] to drain; to 
let out water, or turn its courſe, Figuratively, 
to deduce, or trace from its original or ſource; 
to communicate, as the ſource of a river to 01:e 
of its branches, or a cavſe to its effect; to 
deſcend to a perſon, or to communicate by 
deſcent of blood; to ſpread, to diffuſe over a 
large extent gradually, and in ſeparate branches. 
In Grammar, to trace a word from its origin. 
Neuterly, to proceed, come, or deſcend from. 
D DERI'VER, S. one who partakes by de- 
ſcent, pedigree, or communication. 
DERNIE'R, 
with reſort. 
To DEROGATE, V. A, [Lat.] 


| 


] 


0 


of a ching. 
DEROGA'TION, S. [Lat. 
contraxy to, or inconſiſtent wi 


of a thing. 


DERO'GATIVE, Adi. leſſening the value 
fa thing, or the efteem and reputation of a 


© 


by 


manner as to leſſen the value of 
the eſteem and reputation of a 


leſſening the value of a thin 


leſſens or takes away from 


[dernecr] Adj. [Fr.] laſt; uſed 


to leſ- 
ſen the value of a tamily or profeſſion; to de- 
generate; to undervalue the eſteem or worth 


] an act done 
th any law, by 
which means its force and value are leſſened; 
the act of diſparaging or leſſening the valuc 


D ES 


DER O'CATORILY, Adv. in 


fuch 1 
a 
perf, 
the qui 
as 
ſon or thing, lag, 
DE RVIS, or DR RVISE, 8. + kin 
monks among the Turks, who prof, 
treme poverty, and lead a very auſtere lik, | 

EE oP 

; „S. [Ital. J ac 
ſubject; Alputaial, a RO 2 
out into ſeveral heads. It is common 
as a word of cenſure or contempt, 1 
the act of compoſing ſeveral parts, 
To DESCA'NT, V. N. to fing in jr 
Figuratively, to diſcourſe at large; « td 
ticiſe minutely on the actions of ancthe;1 
point out faults with great minutack;1 
cenſure. | 
To DESCE'ND, V. N. [Lat] wa 
or go from a higher to a lower place; wg 
gradually downwards, or below the ſurlxe 
a thing; to ſink; to invade an enemy's a 
try; to proceed as from a ſucceſſat, cn 
cauſe does from an effect; to extend a df 
courſe from a general and ſuperficial tig 
a more accurate, minute, and particular 
Actively, to walk, or roll downward fn 
higher place or ſituation. 
DESCE'NDANT, or DESCE'NDENT, 
Lat.] one who belongs to another wart 
tion; the offspring or poſterity of a per 
DESCENDENT, Adj. coming or not 
from a higher to a lower ſituation ; falt 
proceeding from another as an mei 
original. 2 ; 
DESOCE'NSION, S. a ſinking fromany 
to a lower ſituation. In Aftronomy, K 
vided into right or oblique. Right d 
a point or arch of the equator, which cle 
with a tar or ſign in a right ſphere, f. 
deſcenſion is that which deſcends in an W 
ſphere, | 
* DESCE/NSIONAL, Adj. ltd 
ſcent. In Aſtronomy, deſcenſfunal fe 
the difference between the oblique 44 
deſcenſion of a ſtar. 

DESCE “NT, S. [ Lat.] the act of pd 
from: a hightr to a lower place; or team 
centre of the earth; a ſlope, or Hoping 
tion, Invaſt en, or attack on an enem 70 
try or coaſts; birth; extraction. Lin 
ſcent is that which is conveyed * 
right line from the grand- father d - 4 
from the father to the ſon, &c, ( 
prings out 0! the 
$ from a man to 1s 


DERO'GATORINESS, $, 
DERO'GATORY, Adj 


ſcent is that which 1 
the line or blood, as from à 
ther, nephew, &c. Figuratively, G 
generation in the line of a, family. 
or degree in the ſcale of beings. * 
To DESCRI'BE, v. A. IIa 


perſon, 
2 , 


out any thing by the mention & 3b Mr 


DES 


E ic, to convey an idea of a thing 
hy 7 — without enumerating all 
OP * in Geometry, to draw or make 

—＋ Figuratively, to convey ſome notion 
1 , 'ords, 

Fo BER, 8. one who relates a matter 
| 7 the manner of performing an action; 


Wesel e, 8. one who diſcovers or de- 
nes a thing at a diſtance, _ 
DESCRI'PTION, S. [Lat.] the act o 

nreying the idea of a perſon or thing by 
ntioning ſome, of their properties. In Lo- 
g collection of the molt remarkable pro- 
Pies of a thing, without including the eſſen- 
ul difference, and the general nature or ge- 
jus; the ſentence or paſſage in which a thing 
leſcribed ; the qualities expreſſed in repre- 
bating a thing. 3 

To bESCR V, V. A. Fr. ] to reconnoitre; 
enmine or view at a diſtance; to diſcover 
i diſcern by the fight a thing hidden or con- 


zled, * 1 
sc, S. diſcovery, or the thing diſ- 


yered, | 
To DE'SECRATE, V. A. [ Lat.] to con- 
a thing to an uſe different from that to 
ch it was originally conſecrated, 
DESECRA'TION, S. the converting of a 
thing conſecrated to ſome common "1 
DE'SERT, Isert] S. Lat.] a place not 
inhabited or built; a waſte place; a ſolitude, 
DE'SERT, [dezert] Adj. [Lat.] wild; 
waſte; uncultivated; uninhabited, 
To DESE'RT, I dexert] V. A. [ Lat.] to 
quit; to forſake 3 to abandon a perſon who 
has a reliance on one; uſed as a word of re- 
proach; to leave a ſtation or place; to run away 
from an army or company, applied to ſoldiers. 
DESERT, S. See DESSERT. 
DESE RT, ( dez&t | S. the behaviour, con- 
luct, or actions of a perſon, conſidered with 
relſet to rewards or puniſhments; a claim to 
praſe or reward, Figuratively, excellence, or 
nrtue ; degree of merit, | 
DESE'RTER, [dezerter] S. [Lat.] one who 
leaves or abandons a perſon who can claim his 
Wliſtthce ; one who abandons, quits, or leaves 
bs poſt, or the army to which he belongs. 
DESE'R TION, [en] S. the act of 
pundoning or forſaking a perſon, cauſe, poſt, 
a place in an army. 


DESERTLESS, G. 5] Adj. without 


Merit, 


To DESE'RVE, [dae] V. A. [Fr.)] 
to de an object of approbation cr diſapproba- 
in, reward or puniſhment, on account of 
one's actions or behaviour; to be worthy ; or 
proper object of reward. 

DESE'RVEDLY, [dez& wedly] Adv. not 
mithout reaſpn or joundation; according to a 
perion $ dehaviour, whether good or ill. 

, DESERVER, [dezewer] S. a man who! 
#2 proper object of approbation and reward, 


„ to form the reſemblance of a; 


DES 
DESI'CCANT, ihant] Part, . 
in Medicine, of a M eng. or dale. 1 

To DESI'CCATE, [ deſjkate] V. A. [Lat.] 
to dry up moiſture, 1 

DESICCA'TION, [de{k4/oon] S. the act 
of drying up moiſturme. 

DESI'CCATIVE, [deſitative] Adj. that 
which has the power of drying. | 

To DESI' DER ATE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to want; 
to miſs; to deſire a thing abſent, A word 
ſcarcely uſed. | 

DESTDIOSE, Adj. [Lat.] idle; lazy; 
heavy, 

To DESIGN, [deſin] V. A. [Lat.] to 
purpoſe or intend; to form or order for a par- 
ticular purpoſe ; to plan, project, contrive, or 
form an idea of in the mind ; to ſketch the 
plan or ſcheme of a work, or the out - lines of 
a picture. 

DESI'GN, (di) S. an intention or pur- 
poſe z a plan of action; a ſcheme or contriv- 
ance; the plan or repreſentation of the order, 
general diſtribution, and conſtruction of a 
painting, poem, books, building, &. 

DESI'GNABLE, [definable] Adj. that 
which can be aſcertained, deſcribed, or ex- 


ed, 

DESIGNA'TION, S. [Lat.] the deſcrib- 
ing a perſon or thing by ſome remote ſign; 
appointment, or direction; import, or ſigniſi- 
cation; intention. 

DESEGNEDLY, [deſinzedly] Adv. pur- 
poſely; in a manner agreeable to the inten- 
tion or previous purpoſe of a perſon, oppoſed 
to accidentally, 

DESI'GNER, [deiner] S. a perſon whe 
premeditates or contrives ſomething ill; a 


perſon who invents a draught, or original, 


for ſome artiſt to copy by, 


py by | 
DESI'GNING, [defining] Part. contriv- 


ing, meditating, or intending ſomething amiſs, 
or prejudicial to the intereſt of another. 
DESI'GNLESS, [dſ7aleſs] Adj. without 
deſign ; without any bad intention. 
DESI'GNMENT, | deſinment] S. an in- 
tended expedition againſt an enemy; a plot; 
the idea, or ſketch of a work. : 
DESIRABLE, [dezirable} Adj. worthy of 
defire, or longing. . 
To DESIRE, [dezire] V. A. [Fr.] to 
wiſh, or covet ſome abſent good; to appear 
to long for a thing; to aſk ; to entreat, 
_ DESIRER, ¶dexirer] S. one who covets 
an abſent good, 
DESI'ROUS, [ deziraus] Adj. full of long- 
ing; earneſtly wiſhing, 
To DESI'ST, V. N. [Lat.] to ceaſe from 
doing a thing which is begun ; to ſtop. 
|  DESI'STANCE, S. the act of ſtopping or 
ceaſing from ſome action begun. ' 
DESITIVE, Adj. [Lat.] ending or con- 
cluded, A defitive propeſition is that whieh 
implies the ending or concluſion of ſomething, 
\ DESK, S. (Relg.] an inclining, or ſlop- 
ing board or ta lc, | , 
DE'SO- 


* 


] 
1 
1 
+4 
of 


— — — 


——— — - 


der removing” the inhabitants from a place; 


& -2 en 
2 DEsPAIR, 


DES 


- DE'SOLATE, Adj. [Lat.] without inha- 
bitants; laid waſte; ſolitary, or unfrequented, 
To DE'SOLATE, V. A. [Lat.] to deprive 
of inhabitants; to lay waſte. | 
 DE'SOLATELY, Adv. in an unfrequented 
manner; in a deſolate manner, 
_ DESOLA'TION, S. the act of deſtroying, 


the act of laying a place waſte ; a place waſted 
= forſaken ; gloomineſs ; ſadneſs, _. 
8. SI an utter abandoning 
of the hopes of any future good; loſs of hope ; 
that which deprives a mm} hope; a paſ- 
ſion excited by imagining» that the object or 
ſubject of deſire is not to be attained, or that a 
thing to be undertaken is beyond our abilities 
to perform. In Theology, the utter loſs of 
confidence in the mercies of Cod. ; 
To DESPAIR, V. N. Lat.] to abandon, 
relinquiſh, or give a thing over as unat- 
tainable ; to ceaſe to hope. LE 
© DESPAIRER, S. one who looks on a 
thing as unattainable ; one who is without 


DESPA'TRINGLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 

ger as to diſcover no hope. ] 
To DESPA'TCH, V. A. See To Dis- 
PATCH, 3 
© DE'SPERATE, Adj. Lat.] without hope, 
or looking on a thing as impoſſible or unat- 
tainable; without any regard to ſafety, ariſ- 
ing from deſpair, Figuratively, not to be re- 
trie ved or ſurmounted, applied to things. Mad, 
furious with deſpair, applied to perſons. Some- 
times uſed Iudicrouſly for perſons habituated 
to ſomething bad, whoſe reformation is de- 
aired of. Violent, applied to things, 
""DE'SPERATELY, Adv. in the manner 
of a perſon grown furious by deſpair z in a lu- 
dicrous ſenſe, violent in a great degree. 

DE'SPERATENESS, $ n madneſs ; fury; 
acting without any regard to ſafety or ſecurity, 
 _ DESPERA'TION, S. a ſtate void of all 
ope. | 
a DE'SPICABLE; Adj. FLat.] deſerving con- 
tempt on account of ſomething ſorcid, mean, 
. baſe, and vile, . 

DE'SPICABLENESS,S. the quality which 
renders a perſon or thing the object of contempt. 

DE'SPICABLE, Adj, [Lat.] liable to be 
contemned; mean; baſe, 

DE'SPICABLY, Adv. in a mean, ſordid, 
vile, or contemptible manner. 

To DESPYSE, [deſp/ze] V. A. 
ſcorn or contemn-with pride and di 
flight; to diſregard, 

DESPT'SER, [ deſpizer] S. one who looks 
on a perſon or thing with ſcorn or contempt. 

DESPITE, 8. * malice; anger on 
account of ſome real or ſuppoſed injury; ha- 
tred; defiance, An act of malice or reſent- 
ment; ſomething done in order to counteract 
the deſigns of another, through malice, re- 


o 


t.] to 
inz to 
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DES 
To DESPITE, v. A, to counteg 


defigns of another . TAC the / 
lice or reſentment, *Punciple of ma, 
malice 


DESPI'TEFUL, Adj, full of 
the defigns of m. 


ther, purely to make him uneaſy, of unbayy; 
SS, S. m. 
on 


| 


malignant, 
DESPI'TEFULNE 


deavour to render a 


malice, m n 
rable through malice Ly — 


To DESPOTL, v. A. lat. an 
read, * what 10 ls 0 
ome act of violence. Figurati | 
a perſon of ſome poſt or ang — 
. DESPOLIA'TION, S. the aQ of %. 
ing a perſon of ſomething in his poſſeſſion, 

] 


To DESPOND, v. A. Lat. J to te. a, 
melancholy, through a —— . 
unattainable, or that fone. 


thing defired - is 
| is impoſlible, In Diviniy, 


thing to be done 
to loſe all hope of the divine mercy, 
DESPO'NDENCY, 8. the fate of 150. 
ſon who imagines a thing defired cannot h 
attained, or that a thing to be done is imd 


ſible, 
Lat.] without wy; 


DESPO'NDENT, Adj, 
hopes of ſucceeding in what one undertake, 
or of attaining what is ardently deſired 

DE'SPOT, S. [Gr.] an uncon 
prince, only uſed when applied to thoſe: 


Debi. > yaw | 
DESPO'TIC, PO'TICAL, 
1 ſupreme; is 


— abſolute; 
imĩted or abſolute power, Figurative, us 
accountable, 

DESPO"TICALNESS, S. the quality d 
exerciſing power or authority without any . 
ſtraint or controul, - . 

DES'POTISM, Ar S. ¶ Fr.] a. 
ſolute power, applied to ſuch government 
wherein the power of the prince is arbium. 

To DESPU MATE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] u n 
the froth off. ä 

DESPUMA'TION, S. in Pharmacy, the 
act of clearing any liquor by ſkimming 
the froth or foam. 

DESQUAMA'TION, S. [Lat.] in Sue 
the act of ſcaling carious bones, 

DESSERT, S. [F 7 the laſt courſe 8 
an entertainment; the iruit or ſweet- nen 
ſet on the table after the meat, This is - 
proper ſpelling, and not deſert. 

To DE'STINATE, V. A, [Lat.] w 
ſign or form for any particular purpoſe oread 

DESTINA'TION, S. the purpoſe or uk 
timate end for which any thing is fame a 
deſigned. - by” 

To DE'STINE, v. A. [Lat.] to dun 
to appoint to any ſtate or condition without 
alteration, or by an abſolute neceſſity ; to 0 
der to any end or purpoſe ; to devote of 
niſhment or miſery ; to fix an cent unaltch 


venge, reſentment, and in order to make him 
uneaſy. > : | 


* 


! 


ably. Fa 
\ DE'STINY, S. [Fr.] in —— | 


liſh, or reduce to 


DET 


hy enki ion of- the future condi- 
tian of a on which muſt 3 
"EST ITUTE, Ad). [Lat.] deprived of; 
10 1 abandoned by. - 
DESTITU'TI ON, 8. vant ; defect; or a 
date wherein ſomething is deficient or want- 


Wage OY, v. A. [Lat.] to demo- 
— wins; to kill z to lay waſte, 
to deprive a thing of its 


fa re fixed 


forty ne; 


ar make deſolate 3 — 

lities or properties. 
rs M0 TER, S. one who lays a town 
waſte; one who deprives animals of life; one 


50 defaces a thing by ſome aft of wh 


En STRUCTIBLE, Adj. U t.] liable to 
ke deſtroyed, defaced, or demo iſhed, 
DESTRU —_ Y, S, poſſibility, ” 
neſs to be deſtroyed, 
ESTRUCTION, S, [Lat.] the act of 
ining, deftroying, demoliſhing, or laying 
ate; murder; the ſtate of a thing ruined, 
-moliſhed, or deſtroyed ; the cauſe of deſtrue- 
ton, In Theology, eternal death, 
DESTRUCTIVE, Adj. [low Lat.] that 


lich demoliſhes, reduces to ruins, or lays 


ale. 
DESTRU'CTIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a 
ner 25 to deſtroy, demoliſh, or ruin. 
DESTRU'CTIVENESS, S. the quality 
hich deſtroys, ruins, or lays waſte, 
DESUDA'TION, S. [Lat.] a profuſe or 
ordinate iweating. 

DESULTORY, or DESULTO'RIOUS, 
g. [Lat.] unfixed ; unſettled ; removing 
rom one thing or idea to another. 

To DESU ME, V. A. [ Lat.] to take from 
py thing; to borrow. 6 
To DETA'CH, V. A. [Fr.] to ſeparate 
part ſomething which was joined before; 
o out, or draw off a part of a greater body 
forces. 
DETA'CHED, Part. drawn off; ſeparated 
n; diſengaged, In Painting, well detached, 
plied to ſuch figures which appear free, 
entangled with each other, and having a 
wdrelievo, In Fortification, detached pieces 
em works which are at a diſtance from 
de nain works, 


S. in Law, a writ for 
Wee Ke2-ing 1 perſon in cuſtody. 

L S, ne that does not pay a 
$ We, ot with-!.olds another perſon's 


j 
; DET 


right; he that hinders the departure” or pro. 
greſs of a perſon or thing. | 

To DETE'CT, v. A. [Lat.] to diſcover, 
or find out any ſecret crime or artifice z to 
find out or ſurprize a,perſon in the commif- 
fion, or after the commiſſion of a crime; to 
lay open the artifices of a perſon, or ſophiſtry 
of an argument, 

DETE'CTER, S. a diſcoverer of ſome cri- 
minal; one who lays open the ſophiftry or 
ſubtertuges of an author. - 

DETE'CTION, S. the diſcavery of a cri= 
minal, crime, or fault ; the diſcovery of ſome- 
thing hidden, or concealed, 

DETE'NTION, S. the keeping or with- 


holding what is due, or belongs to another. 


Figuratively, confinement, or reſtraint. 

To DETE R, V. A. [Lat.] to diſcourage, 
or keep a petſon from doing a thing, either by 
frightening him by menaces, or by laying its 
conſequences before him. , +" 

DETE'RMENT, S. that which diſcourages 
a perſon from doing or undertaking a thing; 
the cauſe or obſtacle which hinders a perſon 
from undertaking a thing. N 

To DETE'RGE, V. A. [Lat.] to cleanſe 
a ſore from its pus, matter, or foulneſs; ts 
cleanſe the body by purges. | 

DETE'RGENT, Adj. I Lat.] in Medicine, 
having the p. wer of cleanſing. 

DETE'RMINABLE, Adj. chat which may 
be aſcertained or decided, 

To DETE'RMANATE, v. A. [ Lat.] to 
limit; to ſettle; to fix; to determine. 

DETE RMINATE, Adi. [Lat.] limited; 
fixed; ſettled 3 geciſtve; reſolved. 

DETE RMESATELY, Adv, reſolutely 
fixed ; firmly reſolved, - | 

— DETERMINA'TION, S. abſolpte direc- 
tion to a certain end. Figuratively, a re- 
ſolution formed atter mature deliberation 
the deciſion of ſome conteſted point or di 

ute, 

DETE'RMINATIVE, Adj. having the 
power to direct ta a certain end; that which 
reftrains the fignification of a word, 

DETERMINA”TOR, S. one who deter- 
mines, aſcertains, or decides a controverſy, 

To DETE'RMINE, V. A. [Lat.] to fix 
or ſettle a thing, or point, in debate or diſpute; 
to conclude; to bound; to tonfine ; to de- 
cide z to confine or reſtrain within limits; to 
aſcertain the ſenſe of an expreſſion; to influ- 
ence the choice; to reſolve; to put an end to; 
to deſtroy, Neuterly, to conclude; to end 
to come to a deciſion; to reſolve, or come to 
a reſolution. 

DETE'RSION, S. [Lat.] in Surgery, the 
act of cleanſing a wound. | 

DETE'RSIVE, Adj. [Fr.] having the 
power to clcanſe, 

DETE'RSIVE, S. in Medicine, that which 
cleanſes a wound, or frees the body from hu- 


mours by purging, | f 
| To DEIE SI, V. A. [Lat.] to hate a 
thang 
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DEV 


thing with forme vehemence, on account of 


its evil and pernicious qualities. 


DETE'ST ABLE, Adj. that which is hated 
with great vehemence, on account of its vile- 
heſs or perniciouſnels, Þ 

DETE'STABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


as ſhews or deſerves the greateſt loathing, ab- 


horrence, averſion, or hatred. . 
- DETESTA”TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 


| a "abhorring, diſliking, or hating a thing, on ac- 
>} Feount of its evil, Uſed with of, and ſome- 
times, but improperly, with for. 


DETE'STER, S. one who has a very great 
hatred, averſion, or loathing, 

To DETHRO'NE, V. A. [Lat.] to de- 
poſe a king; to deprive him of royalty. 

DETI'NUE, S. [Fr.] a writ lying againſt 
a perſon, who refuſes to deliver a thing up 
which was given him to keep for another, 

DETONA'TION, S. [Lat.] the loud noiſe 
made by ſome bodies which begin to heat in 
a crucible, ſomewhat reſembling the exploſion 
of gunpowder. In Chemiſtry, the operation 
of expelling the impure, volatile, and ſulphu- 
reous parts from antimony. 

To DE'TONIZE, V. A. [Lat.] in Che- 
miſtry, to calcine with detonation. 

To DETO'RT, v. A. [Lat.] to wreſt a 
word or expreſſion front its original meaning 
or deſign, N | 

ToDETRA'CT,V. oo long? to leſſen the 
reputation of another by calumny, or ſpeaking 
ill of him; to leſſen the value of a thing. 

DETRA'CTER, S. one who leſſens the 
reputation of another, 1 

DETRA'CTION, S. 5 the impair- 
ing or leſſening the reput or eſteem of 
another, by ſpeaking ill of him. 

DETRA'CTORY, Adj. leſſening the va- 
lue of a thing, or reputation of a perſon. 

DETRA'CTRESS, S. a woman who leſ- 
ſens the reputation of others. | 

DETRIMENT, S. [Lat.] that which 
affects a thing or perſon with loſs or damage. 

DETRIME'NTAL, Adj. caufing harm, 
miſchief, loſs, or damage. ; 

To DETRU'DE, V. A. [ Lat.] to thruſt 
down; to force into a lower place. 

DETRUF'SION, S. the act of forcing a 
thing downwards. x 

DEVASTA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
laying waſte; demoliſhing buildings; or un- 
peopling towns. | 

DEUCE, S. [Fr.] in Gaming, a card with 
two marks, or a did with two ſpots. The 
devil, See Dr usx. 

To DEVE'LOP, V. A. [Fr.] to take off 


any covering which conceals a thing; to lay 


open any ſtratagem or artifice, 
To DEVE'ST, V. A. [Lat.] to make a 


perſon naked, or take off his cloaths. Figu- 


ratively, to deprive of an advantage, or ſome 
good; to free from any thing bad. 

DEVE'X, Adj. [Lat.] bending down; 
declivouz. | 


| beſt of him,—Seldom lies the Devil dud i 


lity, either good vr bad, 


DEV 


To DE'VIA V. N. it 
the right or — = — J 0 lay 
waking in the way mer n 
w g in the wa i * 
commandments. 14 | „ the nix 
 DEVIA'TION, S. the a& of avi; 
right way, Figuratively, the ing el 
to ſome eſtabliſhed rule; fin; oj. 
wandering. 1+ 1M 
DEVICE, S. [Fr.] a contrivance 
tagem ; a project; a ſcheme or plan, 1 
raldry, an emblem, which bas ſome cm, 
blance to a perſon's name; the repreſentatig 
of ſome natural body, with a motto vr ſentea 
JO genius, 

EVIL, S. [Sax.] in its primary ſyn 
cation, a calumniator, or falſe accuſer; K 
peculiarly applied to fignify the fallen oy 
who was the tempter and ſeducer of mats 
Figuratively, a wicked perſon. In Scripta 
an idol; an emiſſary; or one of the wid 
ſpirits ſubject to Satan, « The condenay 
tion of the Devil, 1 Tim. iii; 6. fignifie th 
being guilty of the ſame crime, and (uifern 
the ſame puniſhment with the Devil, Par 
He that bath ſhipped the Devil u nate 


ditch 53 i. e. we are not td truſt the Devil 
his children, though they ſeem never fo gu 
or harmleſs, without all power or will oha 
— What is gotten over the Devil's back h hn 
under his belly; i, e. what is got by oppreth 
or extortion, is many times ſpent in nt 
luxury, 

DE'VILISH, Adj. partaking of the ml 
cious, miſchievous, or other wicked qulits 
of the Devil. 

DE"VILISHLY, Adv, in an entirely wid 
or miſchievous mannegg in a manner ſata 
to the wickedneſs of the Devil; dzavoua 

DE"VIOUS, - Adj. [ Lat.] out of the c 
mon track; wandering ; rambling; corp 
erring. — 

To DEVI'SE, [devize] V. A. Fr.] toi 
vent or contrive, implying a great ceal 
Neuterly, to plan, contrive, or form ſche 
In Law, to bequeath, or leave by will, 

DEVLI'SE, [devixe] S. Fr.] in Lor, ten 
of giving or bequeathing by will; cortrran 

DEVI'SER, I devixer] S. one ww} 
jects, or contrives; one Way leaves d 
queaths by will. _ 

DEVT'ZES, a town in Wiltſhire, wi 
market on Thurſdays, and ſix fairs, cu c 
13, for cattle z on Holy Thurſday for 9 
horſes, and ſheepz on June 13, ler = 
on July 5, for wool; on October 2, for 4 
and on October 20, for ſheep and hope. ! 
ſeated on a hill; and formerly.was 2 
great note; is at preſent pretty ez 
ſends two members to parliament. I 
miles W, of London. q 

DEVO'ID, Adi. [Fr.] empty , 
Figuratively, deſtitute, or free from 5 
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Drvo m, S..[Fr.] in its primar; ane!  DEUS 
loty, or ick of fervice, but now obſolete.| 2 1 E, S. [derived by Junius from Du 
t preſent _ m bea, 8 actof civility [the devil, uſed * ; ſpecies of evil foirits] 
ceremony due to 1 uled in a | 
ho eee be trad 
To DEVO'LVE, v. A. ¶ Lat.] toro RONCMY, S. Warn 
higher to a lower place, . _ book of the Old Teſtament * a canonical 
e from the Penta it, being the laſt of 
je perſon to another, Neuteriy, to fall teuch, or five book 4 
end to, in order of r . * 22 Greek interpreters ad 0 b The 
DEVOLU'TION, S. [Lat. ] the rolling of Jeuteronomy, or the 8 at it the name of 
ine roma higher toalowe | | a tion of the law, be 8 repeti- 
8 g wer place, Removal , becauſe Moſes th 
©. ccefſion fron one perſon or order to anoth 2 ſort of recapitulation of 2 erein makes 
DEVONSHIRE, an Engliſh count er. ed in the preceding books. © Th e had ordain- 
ii ka, a0 $3 u br e e eee which arch fr wort 
che Iriſh Sea on the N. by Somerſetſhi = this Hebrew te words 
oe on th y erſetſhire call it Mifbnab, i xt, Some rabbins 
| . „by the Engliſh] D „ i. e. the ſecond | 
knnel on the S. and by C , EW, S. [Sax.] i 4 — 
en Sno hk, 337860 wen. ng, alin, belle mi, or ran, de 
bd, 394 pariſhes, and 38 market to : e earth after the ſun has a 
{ 2. : * . deſce d d 
Ok witty tenjpernte wns. flow the horizo as deſcended be- 
| tarp and cold. on En Dipericny pom gan dn o 
tin, copper, and other metals 1 miſt, meeting with the Ty e day; which 
iu abound in herrings, pilchar 4s * ſea- | ſphere, is condenſed and cold in the atmo- 
K- witer ln. The hills are bar , * other earth again. Not but w precipitated on the 
n a; Galtfel 2 ut the is the opinion of ſom c . take notice it 
1 the common datos, 3 iti — 1 —.. e, that dews do not 
er and "ip R o DEW, V : ; 
Ex, the Touridge, the * rivers are, deu. V. A. to wet or moiſten as with | 
8 ame, and the] DEWBESPRE'NT — 
DEVORA'T dew, „ Part, ſprinkled wit 
2 .] the act off DE'WDROP, S. a drop of | 
= * V. A. [Lat.] to dedicate "DE rr dew that ſparkles 
2p 2 religious ace Or "WLAP 4 
ole; to — poles. oy cular| bruſhing off nnn 
E to evil | g off the dew] th cappeny of 
frution, 7 to m to down from the th the fleſh whic hangs 
DEVO'TEDNESS, & the fate l Figuratively, a any woo cows, bulls, or oxen. 
del, dedicated, ſet apart of a thing] of contempt. anging lip, uſed by way 
nicular end or purpoſe. or deftined to a DE'WSBURY 1 
IEVOTE'E, 8. r.] one e ne 
ey rip exrivuguaty| ve ln, an Wadnalta bacon MIT 04; 1 
ON, S. [ Lat. s . on Wedneſd ay 12, and 
— or delicate: . — of a thing |cattle 8 N horned 
texerciſe of ſme public act * fer- DE'W-WORM 8. 4 
Poe or diſpoſition 7 the wh * gion; or a| worm Wund in Pk 2 Natural Hiſtory, a 
p fg exerciſes 1 K worm. dew, called likewiſe the lob- 
er; a frong, and fervent uratively,, DE'WY, Adj 
A ee ee e XTen AY", =O 
oy, Diſpoſal; power z ſtat H Adj. [Lat.] i dew. 
Mo Fox. * of depen- ne . p I in Heraldry, the 
WVO'TIONAL, Adj. relati DEXTE'RITY 
— 8 yz 2 to reli- vity; quickneſs Led raw og adineſs; acli- 
* ALIS T, S. a DE'XT P 
_ religious, © S. a perſon who is tive; or nick 4 ry [he] expert; ac- 
UR, V. ſkilful i full of expedients; 
buy. Figurati A, [Lat.] to eat u ye — management; fertile 10 Wente, b 
delt or . ively, to deſtro N P E'X TEROUSLY Adv 100, 
hs x neſs; to ſwallow up, oy dix; quickly; filfully, . expertly ; rea- 
Neyo URp ce] DE'XTRAL, Adj, [Lat.] F 
ok 8. one th ſide, . J] on the right 
'* up ravencuſ] at conſumes| DEX , | | 
DEVOY UT Js _— TRA LITY, S. the ſtate f 0 ( 
et in W [Lat.] pious ; religious; 1 vey. = | 9 
ith pi g acts of : s S. the { i : 
pic worſhip: , e love : 
egen. ful of zeal; of ek. DIABETES e 
DEVOUTLY, Adv. in a pi Phy, TES, S. [Or.] in Phyſic, the dif- 
kf v. in rge of an & di 
erveat a pious y liquor th . 
zeal and viet manner; | ſages almoſt as f rough the urinary paſ- * 
Ys day or ket as ſoon as it is drank, without 
4 e alteration, and under the 
Ti 7 . appear- 
ance 
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D 1 A” 
ot water, attended with infatiable! 
DIABO'LIC; or DIABULICAL, Adj. 


[Lat. ] partaking of the qualities of the devil; 
extremely impious and wicked. 


DIACOU'DIUM,'S, [Or.] is Pharmacy, 2 


ſyrup prepared from the heads of white pop- 
es dried without their ſeeds. , | 
_DIACOU'STICS, S. [Gtr.] in Philoſophy, 
the conſideration or dectrine of fefracted 
ſounds as they paſs thrc ugh different mediums, 
j. e. either through a denſe into a rare, or 
through a rare into a denſe one. 1 
DIADEM, S. [Lat.] formerly a bandage 
of filk encompaſſing the heads of kings, and 
tied behind, ſt was ſometimes enriched with 
pearls, and ſometimes with the leaves of ſome 
evergreens. In Heraldry, certain cireles or 
rims, binding or inclokng the crowns of 
prizes, and to bear the globes; croffes, or 
flower de Juces for thetr creſts, | 
DIADE'MED, Part, adorned with à dia- 
dem; wearing a crown; crowned, 
DYADRGM, S. [Gr.] the time in which 
any. motion is performed; the time in which 
a pendulum forms a fingle vibration. 
DLE RESIS, S. [Gr.] in Grammar, the 
diviſion of a diphthong, or one ſyllable into 


« two; as, acre 


DIAGNO'STIC, S. [Or.] in Medicine, a 
fign by which a diſeaſe may be diſcovered, or 
diſtinguiſhed from another, 

. DIAGONAL, Adj. [Gr.] drawn acroſs a 
figure from one corner or angle to another, 

DIAGONAL, S. a right line drawn acrofs 
a parallelogram or other figure, from one 
angle or corner to another, ſo as to divide it 
info equal parts. 

DIAGONALLY, Adv. in a croſs direc- 
tion, or reaching from one corner to another, 

DIAGRAM, S. [Gr.] in Geometry, a 
ſcheme drawn for explaining any figure or 
its properties. In Muſic, the ancient gamut, 

DIAL, S. ¶ Lat, ] a plate marked with two 
ſets of figures beginning at one, and ending 
with twelve, uſed to ſhew the time of the day 
by clocks, or by the ſhadow of the ſun. 

DIALECT, S. [Gr.] the fub-divifion of a 
language; the ftile or manner of expreſſion 
uſed in a province, as it differs from that of 
the whole kingdom. In Great Britain, beſides 
the grand diverſity of Engliſh and Scots, al- 
moſt every country has a dialeck of its own, 
all differing in pronunciation, accent, and 
tone, although one and the ſame language. 
Figuratively, ſtile; manner of expreftion 
language, or ſpeech, 

DIALE'CTIC, S. [Gr.] the art of reaſon- 


or logic. 
DIALE*CTICAL, Adj. belonging to logic. 
DTALING, S. the art or ſcience of draw- 
ing and conſtructing all manner of dials. 
DI*ALIST, S. one who conſtructs or makes 


| 


the force of the ſtrongeſt fires without bur, 
 kipjure it, when directed to its weaker pars 
| 


3; Wat? 
14 


A 0 F ” »tc. me: Tu. 5 . 
one who is introduced as a ſpeaker in 2 f 
logue, 12 40 


DI ALOGUE, [4ial%} S. 16. 
1 0 ll, [or] a cone 


rence, or debate 


or feigned. 2448 a 
To DYALOGUE, Idi I. V. A. to bo 


converſation or conference With © to 4G... 
* S. [Or.] in A 
parting or ſeparating two vowels, which u 
a=. pf make a diphthong, Sch wal 
A'METER, 8. Ge, the line which 

paſſes through the nd a Ae; 

gure, and divides it into two equal pant, 

DIA'METRAE, Adj. defcribing, or rela. 
ing to, a diameter, oY 

DIA METRALLV, Adv. according y 
the direction of a diameter Uſed with 
ſire, it implies the moſt direct or Righeſt gw 
Grion tat can be between two thi 
„ DIAME”"TRIC AL, Adj, or DIAME TR. 
CALLY, Adv. now uſed inſtead ef D14, 
N Which fee, 

DIAMOND, [generally pron, An $ 
[Fr.] in Natural e 
and hardeſt of all gems, when pure, periechſ 
clear and pellucid, and diſtinguiſhed by i 
vivid ſplendor, and the byightneſs of its ret 
tions, from all other ſubſtances, It is & 
tremely various in ſhape and fize, being foul 
in the greateſt quantity very ſmall; and the, 
larger ones are ſeldom. met with, It bean 


except the concentrated ſolar rays, which cal 


he places where we baye diamond; are tht 
Eaſt Indies and the Brafik, 

DIA'NA, in the Heather! mythology, va 
the goddeſs of hunting, daughter of Joni 
and Latona, and fiſter to Phæbus or the lun; 

e was invoked by women in labour unde 
the name of Lucina; in hell ſhe uns cal 
Hecate; on earth, Diana; and Phebe, or tis 
moon, in heaven. 

DFAPASE, S. in Muſic, the fame z Js 
2 1 
DIAPA'SON, S. [Or.] in Muſic, an inte 
val including an octave, Among mußal 
inſtrument makers, it ſignifies a rule or ſa 
whereby they adjuſt the pipes of their opa 
and cut the holes of their flutes, hautboys, 4. 

DIAPER, S. [Fr.] a kind of linen clath 
woven in figures. A napkin; a towel. 

To DY APER, v. A. to variegate, is 
ſify, or flower ; to draw flowers on cloths. 

DIAPHANETTY, Tea 8. tranſp 
rency, of the quality of tranfmitting AT 

DIAPHA”NOUS, Eee Adj. Uu. 
tranſparent; giving paſſage to the pays of 
that which may be ſeen through. _ 

DIAPHORE'SIS, Taft] S. (Gt)! 
Medicine, a diſcharge made the 
whether ſenſible or inſenfible. 0 

DIAPHORE TIC, (fernt! Ad, 1 
in Medicine, that which cauſes 2 dc, 


ne 


> ” * c 2 — 
— — - pe : 
— — — a. = CY } * 1 


dials. | 
DIA'LOGIST, S. one who compoſes, or 


through the ſkin, or a ſweat, 11 


- DIC 


1 blgarly, called 
| Anatomy, 3 iefyous du en ran 
AM i and by anatomiſts, ſeptum, pranſ 
the 739 a ow its e 
beeilt or thotdx {rom the abdomen. Any 
ration which” divides an hallgw body,” 
F DIARRHOE'A;” Lien] S. 10] in 
Medicine, flux of the belly, or fraue Va- 
cuation of liquid excrements 1 ſtool, 

DIARRHOE'TIC, { diaretin } A), in fl 2 
diciae, N a looſenets ; cauſing a diſ- 
pol ; purging. 
r, 85 an account of the 
trinſaCtions of a rw every day; a journal. 
DIASCORDIUM, S. in Pharmacy, a ce- 
lebrated compoſition, ſo called from ſcardiutm, 
its ptincipal ingredient, It is excellent in all 
kinds of fluxes, and a great ſtrengthener to 
both the ſtomach and bowels, * | 
DIA'STOLE,' S. [Gr.] in Anatomy, the 
motion of the heart or, arteries, whereby thoſe 
arts dilate or diſtend themſelves. In Gram- 
nar, diafta/e ſignifies the lengthening a ſyl- 
able which is naturally ſhort, R . 
DIA'STYLE, S. [Gr.] in antient archi; 
teddure, an edifice whoie columns ſtand at 
fach a diſtance from each other, that eight 
moduſes, or four diameters, are allowed for 
the intercolumniation. | 
DIATE'SSERON,.S. [Gr.] in Pharma- 
ey, a medicine fo called, becauſe compoſed 
of four ingredients, viz. roots of ariſtolochin, 
pentian, bayberries, and. myrrh, In Muſic, 
in interval compoſed of one greater tone, one 
Jeiſ:z tone, and one greater ſemi- tone, called 
dy moderns, a perfect fourth. 
DIATONIC, S. [Gr.] the ordinary 
ſpecies of muſic, which proceeds by different 
ones, either in aſcending or deſcending, and 
contains only the greater and leſs tones, toge- 
er vita the greater ſemi-tone. 
DIBBLE, S. a ſmall ſpade, or pointed in- 
ſtrument, uſed by gardeners for making holes 
a the ground in planting, RY 
DIBSTONE, S. a little ſtone which 
ren throw at one another, 
DICACITY, S. [Lat.] pertneſs, ſauci- 
Ne, loquacity, 
DICE, S. the plural of Dr x; which ſee. 
DICER, S. one who plays at dice; a 
pmeſter, | 
DICHO'TOMY, [dit5temy] in Logic, the 
an dution or diviſion of ideas into pairs. In 
brnomy, that phaſis or appearance of 
* moon wherein ſhe is biſeCted, or ſhews 
ut half her diſk. 1 * 
ToDICTATE, v. A. [Lat.] to deliver 
command to another; to ſpeak with autho- 
Ai wo deliver a ſperch in wards which is 
d de taken down in writing. 


| 


UICTATE, S. [Lat.] a rule or mandate 
— by ſome perſon of authority. 
ICTATION, S. the act or practice of 


Adj. in Me- oth 


ets - 


gam] S. {Gr.] In' . DICTA'TOR,.S. [Lat.]-a Roman magi 
DIAPHRAGM, [ 7 | [ ] a. 2 f R [ a Koman mage 


Frrate, inveſted with a conſular and ſoverei 

authority, having the power of life and death, 
to proclaim war, raiſe or diſchatge forces 
without conſent of the ſenate, and 23 
ing in bis office for ſix monthe, till Sy 

and Cæſar erected it into a perpetual tyranny. 
Figuratively, one who by his credit and au- 
thority directs and regulates the conduct of 


ers. 
| PICTATORIAL, Adj. after the manngr 
of a dict tor; imperigus. * 


DICTA”TORSHIP, S. the office of a dig- 
tator. Figuratively, imperiouſaeſs, or autho- 
rity carried too bigh. OE. oh 

DI'CTION, S. [Lat,] the peculiar mag - 
ner which an author has of expreſſing him: 
ſelf, whether it reſpe& the arrangement 
his words, or the uſe-of rhetorical figures. 

.. DICTIONARY, [dilſponary; alſo, dix: 
nary] 'S. 2 the words of any langua 

in their alphabetical order, with . 
of their meaning, or definition. A lexicon ; 
a vocabulary. £6 | 

DIDA*CTIC, or DIDA'CTICAL, Adj. 
[Gr.] containing precepts or rules. 

DIDAPPER. . [Belg], in Natural Hi 
tory, a bird remarkable for its diving. 

ro DIDDER, V. A. [Teut.] a provig- 
cjal term Rgaiſying to Piver of aupks with 
cold. Aa 

To DIE, V. N. [Sax.] to loſe life; to 
expire; to loſe all the animal functions, and 
have the ſoul ſeparated from the body. It has 
by before an inftrument of death; of before a 
diſeaſe ; for commonly before a privative, and 
of before a 8 cauſe, To be puniſhed 
with death, Figuratively, to be loſt, periſh, or 
be entirely laid aſide. To fink, faint, or 
loſe its vital functions. To languiſh, or be 
overcome with pleaſure and tenderneſs. Ta 
vaniſh or diſappear. To languiſh with affeg- 
tion, in the ſtile of lovers, To wither, ap- 
plied to vegetables. To grow ſpiritleſs, taſte- 
leſs, or vapid, applied to liquors. . 

DIE, S. [plural dice, dis, Brit.] a ſmall 
cube, marked on each of its ſides with ſpecks 
or dots, from one to ſix, Which is uſed by 
gameſters to play with. Figuratively, hazard, 
or chance; any cubic body. 

DIE, S. ſplural dies] the ſtamp uſed in 
coining, or the mold in which medals are 
caſt, 

DIE T, S. [Gr.] food; proviſion for ſa- 
tisfying hunger; a regular courſe of food or- 
dered and directed in order to cure ſome 
chronical diflempers. 

To DIET, V. A. to feed or eat according 
to the rules and preſcriptions of medical writ- 
ers; to give food to; to board, or furniſh 
with victuals for money, 1 

DIET, S. [of diet, Teut. a multitude, or 
dies, Lat, an appointed day] an aſſembly of 
the ſtates or circles of the Empire, meeting to 


o endin» giving * 
Ang. orders, or laying down 
ues gf conduct, 1 * 


deliberate on ſome public affair. 


Tt 2 DIET» 


mi 

11 

| 

' 

| 

| 

1 | 

$ | 

1 

1 

15 

It 

| | 

$ | 

1 
| 
| | 
1 
| 

: 


erbe, 2 Wi v 6. 6e l Sees a . 
or Ietl diet. e a, ſing n Ciltpuſtful; fulficiowy 
Dr ETER, S. one who preſcribes rules for |  DI'FFLUENCE, , 
citing; one" who prepares food by weile [Lit the quality fling amy re 


N | oppoſed to conſiſten lidi nal bag 

* DIETF'TIC, of 'DIETE'TICAL, Ad. DIFFLUENT Br tm. 
bel "food; 9: VENT, Part, Ila 

r.] belonging to food; or relating to me- N IL fovig 


P . 


- , 
* 


dical cautions about the uſe of food. 


© To DIFFER, v. N. [Lat.] to have pro- 
ies or qualities which are nat the ſame as ſp 


perſon in opinion; to be of another opinion; 
Yo eend. If 


being diſtin from ſome other thing; a diſ- 


another. In Heraldry, ſomething added to, 
© milies are diſtinguiſhed from the elder, or to 
principal houſe. Aſcenſional difference, in 
5 4 I 4 e 


circle, and the ſun's horary circle. Dif- 
"ference of longitude” of two places, is an arch 


places. 


os *Y 


Geometry, an infinitely ſmall - quantity, or 


is that of finding an infinite ſmall quantity, 
Which, taken an infinite numbe of times, is 
* equal to a given quantity. 


f 
manner, - 


** DIFFICULT, Adj. [Fr.] hard to be done, 


DIEU ET MON DROIT, i. e. Ged and fopm ;* irregular. | 
= right, the motto of. the al arms of. DIFFRA'NCHISEME 8 [Fr] 
"England, firſt aſſumed by king Richard I. to E 3: 07) the 


inſinuate that he did not hold his empire in 
veſllage of any mortal. 


oſe of another perſon or thing; to oppoſe a 


DIFFERENCE, s. [Lat.] the ftate of 


pure 3 debate; controverſy, or oppoſition of 
entiments ; the property which diſtinguiſhes 
one thing from another. In Arithmetic, the 
remainder after. one quantity is taken from 


or altered in a coat, whereby the younger fa- 
ſhew how far they are removed , from the 


Aſtronomy, is an arc equator, 
contained between the fix of the clock 


of the meridian intercepted between the two 


. 


To DIFFERENCE, V. A. to make one 
thing not the ſame as another; to diſtinguiſh 
ons thing from another, | 
DIFFERENT, Adj. ¶ Lat.] diſtint; of 
contrary qualities; unlike, 
_  DIFFERE'NTTAL, [ai ferenſbial] Adj. in 


particle of a quantity, fo ſmall as to be leſs 
than any aſſignable one. Differential method, 


'* "DIFFERENTLY, Adv, in a diffegent 
manner. oy l * 
DI'FFERINGEY, "Adv. in vaiioue 


undceritcad, or pleaſcd; troubleſome ; peey- 
iſh ; moroſc. * 5 ; n 

DIFFCULT, S. [Lat.] that which re- 
quires pains, care, and attention. Figura- 


|| DIFFORM, A0 let] conn wa; 


| To DIFFU'SE, Life) V.A. [la 


thing into a dunghill, In Surgery, 0 "| 


af of taking day th fe. 
pour 1116 on a plane ſurface, 192 
| | itſelf e Way. Figurat 
l SE, © Adj, t. 
ſpread widely, Fo We ＋ 
ner of, 4 Fampoſition, copious, a 
 DIFFU'SEDLY, Adv. in a copiow, lip 
ral, and extenſive manner; f read every vj 
DIFFU”'SEDNESS,.S. the fate of brug 
ſpread abroad; copiouſneſs of ſtile, 
 DIFFU'SELY, Adv. widely; exteafne 
Applied to tile, copiouſly, 
DIFFU'SION, S. the fate of being fry 
abroad. Copiouſnels or exuberance, yz 
to ſtile. I | 
DIFFU'SIVE, Adj. having the qualiy d 
ſpreading abroad: ſcattered or {pread d 
exmades, 
 DIFFU'SIVELY, Adv. _ widely, et 
ſively. $67" 
DIFFU'SIVENESS, S. extenſion; die 
fon ; the power or quality of being (yr 
abroad, Applied to ſtile, want of ccnciſend 
To DIG, V. A. [pret, part. pal, 4 
digged] Sax. ] to open, or make 2 ll 1 
the earth with a ſpade, Figure, 
pierce with a pointed ioftroment, G.! 
dig up, to throw up or uicoyer that ud 
buried under the earth, | 
DI'GEST, S. [Lat. J a college d 
civil law, ranged under proper titles by d 
order of the emperor Juſtinian, : 
To DIGE'ST), V. A. [Lat,] to dif 
or range methodically into different ca 
concoct or diſſolve food in the ſtomachj 
reduce to any plan or ſcheme ; to recent 
thing favourably, without loathing or rel 
tance z to receive and enjoy. Ia Cbeniin 
fo ſoften by heat, boiling, or by putz 


x humour; or prepare it for evacuation. ; 
'VIGH'STER, S. one whoſe food cal On 


tively, diſtreſs; oppoſition 3 perplexity, or 
uneafinetſs, with reſpect to circumſtances. 


Objections or points not eaſily anſwered, or 3. 1 | | 
: change which the food undergoes 1 es are! 
To DIFFI'DE, V. N. [Lat.] to diſtruſt, mach, in order to render it fit te ſurph i 

poſ -* * ** [continual loſs ſuſtained by per{prrauon ® 4 n 
DI'FFIDENCE, S. [Lat.] want of truſt, animal functions, or exerciſe, In Chem Dan 
267 * (it is a diſſolution of any ſubſtance by af 
DITFIDENT, Part. er Adj. [Lat.] want». het. ö 


underſt 509, 
er repoſe no confidence in. 


confidence, or courage. 


A 


ſubſtances to a fluid fate. 


turns into chyle; 2 veſſel to boil 27 


* DIGE'STION, - S. in Medicine, ! 


* 


_ = — 


pit, 


ple SvE, 8. in Surgery, an n applica- 
tion which ripens and. prepares d 
wounds for ſup uration. | 
DI'GGER, S. 
with a ſpade» ref bel. 
To DIOHT, v. A. [Sax Ic d 5, em 

lich, or ado 

T, $. Lat. three fourths of an 
115 ns 2 In Aſtronomy, the 
:1th part of the diameter” of the Jun and | 
moon, In Arichmetic, any number. expteſied| 
by a fingle figure, 

DI'GITATED, Adj, lat.] branched out 
into diviſions reſembling. fingers. In Bo- 
„ digitata deaf is one which conſiſts of 
Tveral ſimple leaveg growing on one foot-- 
falk, 25 the cinquefoil j or that which has 


mar) deep gaſhes, ces * ſegments; as the 


ov IC Alox, 8. * act of con- 
ferring honour; a preferring. to ſome ho: 
pourable 7a = 

1 ED, Adj. enjoying ſome honour- 
able poſt, —.— or preſerment, . applied. pecu? 
larly to the c 

1. DI Ox V, v. A. [Lat, to advance, 
refer, or exalt to ſome place which demands 
8 enour ard reverence ; to honour z to adorn ; 
render reſpetable. 

DIGXITARY, S. [Lat.] i in che Canon. 
u, 383 clergyman advanced to ſome rank 
above 2 parochial prieſt, or canon; ſuch is 


* Fan, arch-deacon, prebendary, 


I CVT, S. [Lat.] rang, preferment, 
r poſt ; grandeur, or 2 majeſtic appearance. 
mong the clergy, a promotion or preferment 


© — 


. applied to a Ss which is in 


gh. 
To DIGRE'SS, v. N. [Lat.] to depart 
dom the main ſcope of a diſcourſe, or inten- 
Pen cf aa argument; to wander; to go out 


f the right way or common track; to err; 
deviate. | 


DIGRE'SSION, S. [Lat.] a paſſage which 


Jas no connection with the main ſcope of a 


dath, 


DIKE, 8. [Sax.] a channel made to re- 
wie water; a mound to hinder inunda- 
r to keep water from overflowing. 

* DILACERATE, v. A. [Lat.] to 

to force in twain; to rend. 
DILACES A TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
icing, tearing, or rending, 
% To DILA' NIATE; v. A, [Lat.] to tear; 
wy 3 in pieces in a butcherly and ſavage 


DLAPIDA'TION, S. [Lat.] in Law, is 


vTIVE, having the power to |faffers the parſonage-hoyſe, or . out. 
DIGE alter, Adj 52 = the food into|to-fall down, or be in decay, for want of ne- 
Hache, able of difolving by. Its S rr, 5 re · ceſſary reparation ; for which the biſhop may 
chyle; cap ſequeſter the profits of ſuch benefice for that 


one that opens the ground inheritance 


courſe; deviation, or quitting the ” p 


© 


"Ora, 


84 


. 75 


purpoſe. It is likewiſe applied to che 


he matter of down any buildings beJongi 19 any ſpiritu 
living; og ſuſtering any wilft 


waſte Rog he 
of the church. 


-DILATABFLITY, S. . Aren“ of " 

mitting or ſuffering 

DHA TABLE, Adj. that which 1 wy be 

iixetched/or, extended. 
\DILATA'TION, 8. [Lat] the add of ew 

tending or retching i into a greater ſpace. 
To DILA TE, V. A. [Lat.] to extend, 


to relate a thing with all its minute circum- 
ſtances.” * to gro wider; to widen, 

DILA“ TOR, S. chat which widens or en- 
tends any paſſages. N 

DILATORINESS;: '9; the quality of de- 
ferring a thing from one time to another 
through ſloth, # 1 

\PILATORY, Adi. lu. putting off 
the doing of a ching from time to time 
chrough ſloth. 

DILE MMA, 8. [co in Logic, an ar- 
gument conſiſting of two or more propoſi- 
tions, ſo diſpoſed, that grant'which yon will, 
you will be preſſed by the — Fi- 
guratively, a difficult choice, or troubleſome 
alternative, 

DILIGENCE, 8. [Lat.] conſtant endea- 
vour unremitted labour, or practice. 

DILIGENT, Adj. ue] aſſiduous; per- 
ſevering; conſtant. 


bour, caution, and care. 
DILTON-MARSH, a'town in Wilthhire, 

3 miles N. of Warminſter, with two fairs, on 

Eafter Monday, and September 13, for cattle, 


bo which any juriſdiftion is annexed. In horſes, and cheeſc. 


DILU'CID, Adj. [Lat.] clear, plain, 
re, and tranſparent; obvious; eaſy to be 
underſtooa. N 
To DILU“ C DATE, V. A. t.] to 
make a propoſition clear and eaſy to be under 
ſtood; to explain; to free from obſcurity. 
DILUCIDA' TION, S. [Lat.] the making 
a ſentence clear and eaſy to be underſtood ; ak 


explanation, 
DFLUENT, Adj. [Lat.] having the 
er to make thin, or attenuate, 


DILUEN T, S. I.] that which makes 
thin. or fluid. 

To DIL UTE, v. A. [Lat.] to make — 
liquor thin by the mixture of ſome other; 
weaken a liquor by mixing another with - 3 
to render or make weak, applied to colours. 

DILU”TER, S. that which renders a body 
liquid; or, if it were ſo before, that which 
renders it thinner, or more liquid. 

DILU”TION, S. Lat.] the act of render - 
in or weak by the ad- 


Pere an incumbent on a church benefice 


— a liquid more 


dition of ſome other. 
DILU'VIAN, 


—— ä́— ̃ —— — 


ſpread. out, enlarge, or ſtretch. Figuratively, 


DILIGENTLV, Adv. with cm la- 


n 
* * 
1 * 

t | 
44 

* 
3 
CA | 
7 


2 


= 2 — 
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Joo ſeeing clearly. 
[Dull of 


I 

N 
DILU'VIAN, Adj. [Lat] ny 

keſembling oe % 
DIM, Adj. \{ Sax having 

. which” obſtructs the-. 

Figuratively, 

f its ſplendor or brightneſs; 

applied to the mind. 


their full ſplendor. Figuratively, 
leſs bes to render daxkiſh, 


e 
ht, 2 hinders uin the cheek or chin; 1 


. 


grown dark. dents or inequalities of ſurface 


' To, DIM; V. A-todarken eam the and continugd ſound ; 
fight, ſo as to hindert from born og WIe ar i 


1 , DIN 


DIMENAON, SL.] the 00 ſhire, whoſe fairs are held une'2, Sy. 
p 


of a body conſidered as meaſured; fHze'z 
.cofitathed. in any. Þddy. The three dimenfo 


the meaſure or ſpace occupied by 


.terly; to 


aſcends, 


dark manner; wi 


are length, breadth;;;and thickneſs, of depth. 


Ia Algebra; the powers of the roots, or theſor ſecond meal ahout 


values of the unknown quantities of aqui; 


SD DIMENSIONLESS, Adj. without any round; vert 
3 of no certain bulk. 
DIME'NSIVE, Adj. that which marked) 


boundaries or out- Unes; that which deſcribes 
a body. 
To DIMINISEH, V. A. [Lat.] to make 


[a thing leſs by cutting off or deſtroying ſome 
of its parts. Figuratively, to impair; ſeſſen; 


to degrade, or render leſs honourable. Neu- 
leſs, or be impaired. : 

7 DIMINISHINGLY; Adv. inſach a man, 
ner as to detract from, or leſſen the c 
and reputation of another. 5 


rendering a thing leſs by cutting off or de- 
ſtroying ſome of its parts; the ſtate of grow. 
ing leſs either in bulk or weight. Figura- 


tively, loſs, or cauſing 161s of reputation or 


dignity to another; diſcredit. - In Atchitec- 
ture, the contraction of a column, as it 
whereb _ upper putt is made 
ſmaller than the 


DIMI'NUTIVE, ” Adj. [Lat.] mall of lence; force; power. 


ſize, bulk, or dimenſions. 

DIMPNUTIVE, S. in Grammar, a word 
uſed to expreſs ſmallneſs, or littleneſs, 

' DIMI' NUTIVELY, Adv. in a diminutive 


or ſmall manner. 


DIMI'NUTIVEENESS, S, ſmallneſs, ap- 


plied to fize, Want of worth, applied to 
rank or di 


gnity. 
- DIMI'SSORY, Adj. [low Lat.] that by 


which a perſon is diſmiſſed to thejariftieck 


of another. 


' DYMITTY, S. [Fr.] a fort of cotton} 


ſtuff, very like fuſtian. . came origi- [Gr 
nally from Smyrna. 


DIMLY, ; Adv, [Sax x.] in a dull, obſcure, 
t a clear perception, 


* of Cromatty, 285 miles . of tte un 
DIMINU”TION, S. [Lat.] os at of Cromarty. 


applied to the ſight or underſtanding; de- 


prived of its light, brightneſs, or ſplendor, 
DI. ME ss, S. [ Sax. ] dulneſs of fight. 

Want of apprehenſion, applied to the mind. 
DI'MPLE, S. 

little hole, henoe dim 


chin. 


[from dint, a hole, dintle, a 
] a ſmall hollow, 
or — of the furface of the cheek or 

A their proper ſhape, 


Mb 


70 DI'MPLE, V. N. to 
nales of ineqvallticb gf . 
|" DI'MPLED, Part. oy 


DI'MPLY, Adj. full | of dimpls, « 
DIN, S. Sax,] 2 ay; moiſez a; 
To DIN, V. A. [San.] d fun, ord 


with frequent noiſe and clamour. 
ASMONDLY/ ben f. , 


OR; 1, and Nov. 1 
ns|horſes; the makers - eager 
hy To DINE, V 8 — ] A 
middle of the y 
Actively, to Ive a dinner to, * 
"TICAL 


{-- DINE' Ag, * 
To DING. VA A; {privy 


to daſh with fore or 5 
bluſter, bounce, Huff, or dene 
and imperious. 4A low word, 

DING-DONG, S. 2 word by wg 
found of bells is mimicked, 

' DYNGLE,'S; [adiftifhutive-from 44 
din, Sax, a hollow] a hollow between hl 
2 a dale or vale. 

 DFNGWALL, a | parliament town of $9 
land, in the ſhire of Rok "ſeated on deln 


DINING-ROOM, S. the principal a 
ment of a houſe, wherein entertainment 
made. , 

DINNER, S. [Fr.] the chief mal, 
that which is eaten about the midcle of 
day. Diuner-time is that time of the | 
when ople yi vally dine. 

DIN T, S. [Saz.] a blow or froke; f 


DINUMERA'TION, 8. [Lat.] de 
of numbering out kngly, 
DIOCE'SAN, S. a biſhop conſilere 
the relation he ſands i in to his inferior erg 
'DYOCESE, S. [Or. the circuit of et 
bichop $ juriſdiction. ngland, with 
to its ecclefiaſtical ſtate, is 1 ry 
provinces, vie, Canterbu and York; 
each province into Fabordinat doc, 
which there are twenty-two in England, t 
four i in Wales, 
''DIO'PTRIC, or DIO'PTRICAL | 
affording a medium for the light 
bing the ſight in the view of diſtant 
Jes. 
DIO'PTRICS, $. the ſcience of rein 
viſion, or that part of optics which cou 
the different refraftions of light, in its | 
through different mediums ; as alt, va 
Islas, Ec. 
DIORTHRO'SIS, S. [Or.] 3 2 * 
cal operation, by which or 1 
members are made ſtraight, ot 


WES IA" 1971 

; rticip. dipped or dipt] 

— e e 
weich w moiſleny auge 


e or fecurity, Neuterly, 
wt ny or plunge into any h- 
* take 2 curſory or ſlight view; to 
1 page or two in 2 book. To pitch up- 
for rake from others by chance, or with- 

iberation. 4 oy 

due TaAlOus, Adj. [or.] in Botany, 
ted to ſuch flowers 35 have two leaves. 


I the joining two | vow 
y a er — ſound; as, vain, Cæſar. 
ALOE, S. in Anatomy, the inner plate, 
amins of the Kull. . HQ EE] 
LO MA, S. [Gr.] a letter or writing 
Ferring ſarne privilege, or title; ſo called, 
bule formerly written on waxed tables, | 
ch were folded together. 


d'PPER, S. one who dips in the water. 
ratively, oue that takes a flight or ſuper- 
bl view of an author. | 

bPPING-NEEDLE, S. a long ſtraight 
of ſteel, equally poifed on its centre, and 


{ xs to ſwing in a vertical plane, about| 
is parallel to the horizon, in order to 
wer the exact tendency of the power of 
wetiſm, It was invented by one Robert 
in, a compaſs-maker -of Wapping, in 
6, and was by Mr. Whiſton applied to 
pre? the longitude, but without ſucceſs, 
DIPTOTE, S. [Gr.] in Grammar, ap- 
d to ſuch nouns as have only two caſes, 
DIPTYCH, [diy]! S. [Lat.] a regi- 
of biſhops and martyrs. | 
DIRE, Adj. [Lat.] dreadful, or affeQ- 
a behdlder with horror. 2 | 
ECT, Adj, [Lat.] ftraight, In 
ronomy, appearing to the eye to move 
pelively through the Zodiac, oppoſed to 
wade, In Pedigree or Genealogy, from 
tber to grandſon, Sc. oppoſed to col- 
ral, Plain; open in ſpeech, 
yo DIRECT, V. A. [Lat.] to go in a 
cbt line; to aim or point àgainſt as a 
Ic; to regulate, or adjuſt; to preſcribe 
ſilvres, ot a certain courſe ;z to order. To 
#9 leer, is to write the perſon's name 
= on the outſide, to whom it is to 
tamed, ; 
PIRECTION, S. [Lat.] tendency or 
Ar certain point; motion impreſſed by 
un impulſe; orders; command; the 
don of a letter, or parcel; an in- 
pen to a perſon to find out a 
DIRECTIVE, Adj. having the power of 
. , informing, or ſhewing the way. 
RECTLY, Adr. in a ſtraight line; 
wt going about; immediately; preſent- 


| DIRE'CTNESS, 8, the, quality, of . 


* 


runs touched with a load- ſtone, ſo con- High 


518 


ceeding in, or not deviating from, a ſtraighs 
line; the neareſt way. 


; DIRECTOR, 8. [ At.] one who preſides 


in an aſfembly or public company; one who 
is intruſted with the guidance, ſuperintend- . 
ence, or management of any deſign, or work. . 


Figuratively, a perſon who regulates the con- 
duct of another; an inſtructor; one who«is 


conſulted in cafes of conſcience; In Surgery, 


an inſtrument uſed to guide the hand in ſome 


operation. a 


WC difth or dipthas Ope - . 1 £24140 
Jr PHTHONG, Lebe, * — , DIRE'CTORY, S. that which, direfts ; a 


book publithed by the non-conformiſts, to re- 
late the. behaviour and -rites of their bre« 


ren in divine worſhip. 


DI'REFUL, Adj. full of teror; very 


terrible ; diſmal. N SIRE TY 

DI'REFULNESS, S. the quality which 
affects the mind with dread on the fight of 
ſome ghaſtly or terrible object. | 


* 6 


DIR OCE, S. ¶ Teut. ] a mouroful ſong ſung at 
the funerals of perſons; the name of the ſervice 
uſed for dead perſons in the Romiſh church. 

DIRK, S. a kind of dagger uſed in the 
a 
Dr, 8. fBelg.] mud; or the filth 
which is found in ſtreets or highways ; any 
thing which ſoils. Figuratively, męanneſs. 

DFRTILY, - Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
daub or ſoil, Figuratively, diſhoneſtly; 
meanly; ſhamefully, _ __ 

DIRTINESS, S., filthineſs; foulneſs, 
Figuratively, diſhoneſty ; meanneſs; baſe- 
neis. 10 

DIRTY, Adj. foul; danbed; or made 
naſty with dirt, Figuratively, diſhoneſt; ' 
mean ; baſe, RES 

To DFVRTY, V. A. to ſoil; to ſmear or 
daub with dirt, Figuratively, to 
or diſgrace. | ; 

DIRU'PTION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
burſting or breaking aſunder. tat 

DIS, an inſeparable particle, uſed in com- 
poſition, and implying a negation or priva- 
tion; as, diſ-oblige, diſ-obey, &c. or to ſig- 
nify a ſeparation, detachment, Cc. as diſ- 
uniting, diſ-arm, diſ-tributing, &c. i l 

DIS, a town of Norfolk, with a market 
on Fridays, and one fair, on October 28, 
for cattle and toys. It is ſeated on the river. 
Wavenay, on the fide of a hill, and the max- 
ket is ſupplied with cloth, yarn, and provis! 
ſions. It is a neat, flouriſhing town, with 
one large church, a Preſbyterian and a Quak- 
er's meeting, It has about 600 good houſes; 
and the ſtreets are well paved, pretty wide, and 
always clean. In-the town are carried on ma- 
nufactories of ſail-cloth, hoſe, and the mak · 
ing of ſtays, It is 19 miles 8. of Norwich, 
and 914 N. N. E. of London. Mi 

DISABILITY, S. the want of ſufficient 


Foun Without delay, applied to time. 
"Mt citeumlocution or evaſion, applied 
lngunge, oa argument, « | 


power to accompliſh any defign ; or want of 


tion or doctrine; want of proper 9 
5 s 


lufficient abilities to underſtand any propoſ- 
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618. 
, To DISA'BLE, V. A to deprive of na- 
tral force or power; weaken.  Figura- 


tibely, to imfair, or diminiſn. To render 
drive a imp from its atic 


inactive or unfit for action. To rob ot power, 
irfluenice, efficacy, uſefulneſs, or pleaſare, 
To render a perſon unfit, orexchide him from 
ny office, for wanting the 'propet qualifica- 


To DISABU'SE, ber v. A. to free death 


a perſon from fome mi 
deceive, i 

'DISACCOMMODA'TTON, 8. the ſtate 
of being unfit or unprepared. nn 

To DIS ACCORD, V. A. to diſagree; 
DISADVANTAOE, S. the want of 
fame; credit, honour, or any thing neceffery 
to give a perſon pre- eminence; loſs; inju- 
y; a ſtate unprepared for defence. | 

DISADVANTA'GEOUS, Adj. confrary 
to intereſt or profit; contrary to convenience; 
un favourable. 4 


ake or ertor; to un- 


DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY, Adv. in 


fiich a manner as is inconſiſtent with intereſt 
or profit; in a manner not favourable, or ſuit- 
able to any uſeful end, | 

-DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS; S, oppo- 
fition or contrariety to profit, convenience, or 
iſtereſt.” 4 8 

To DISAFFE CT, V. A. to alienate, turn 
aſide, or weaken the affections of a perſon. 

Dis AFFE CT ED, Part. or Adj. alienated; 
having loſt all affection or zeal for a perſon 
or intereſt, Generally applied to thoſe who 
are enemies to an eſtabliſhment or government. 

*DISAFFE'CTEDLY, Adv. in a difloyal 
manner. 


: DISAFFE'CTEDNESS, S. the quality of | pe 


being no friend or well-wiſher to an eſtabliſh- 
ment or government, —_ 

*DISAFFE'CTION, S. want of zeal for the 

ment, or ardour for a reigning prince, 
DIS AFFIRMANCE, S. a confutation, or 
the denial of ſomething affirmed, 

To DISAFFO REST, V. A. to throw open 
to common uſe ; to.reduce from the privileges 
of a foreſt to that of common ground. 

To DISAGRE'E, V. N. to differ with 
reſpect to qualities; to differ with reſpect to 

inion; to be in a ſtate of oppoſition, 

*DISAGREE'ABLE, Adj. contrary to, or 
inconſiſtent with; unpleafing to the taſte, 

t, or other ſenſes. - 

- DISAGREEMENT, S. difference of qua- 
Ities 3  contrariety of ſentiment ; contention 
or ſtrife, . | 

To DISALLO'W, the «wv is pron, as in 
bew] V. A. to deny the authority of a per- 
ſon or thing; to conſider as unlawful) ; to cen- 
ſure; or refuſe countenancing - an action. 
Neuterly, to refuſe permiſſion; to deny, or 
not to grant. 21 , 

DISALLO'WABLE, Adj. that Which is 
not ſuffered, permitted, owned, or counte- 
nanced, | | 

- DISALLO'WANCE, S, the refuſal of per- 


"A 1 


nate; calamitous; or ' afflicted by the hy. 


Dis 


miſſion or countenance 2 
thing as unlawful. jo the locking On 4 


To DISA'NCHOR, laub 
, V. 
or. J' A. 


8 
i? 


To DISA NIMHATEN Vo avs 

deprive of life; Figur LOST kill, o 
or diſhearten, - ations w atom 
DISANIMA'TION, $; the lots & tk 


To DISANNU'L, V. A. toad. 64 
prive of 85 aboliſh ; ay ale, 


Johnſon calls this an ; 
an un 
. ** grammatical and ba. 


| 


1 
| To DISAPPE"AR, [Miſappier] v. y 


be loft to view, of out ; to van! 
out of Gale? n te OY 
To DISAPPOINT, V. A, to kinks 4 
perſon ſrom enjoying or receiving what be 
expected; to fruſtrate an expectation. 
DISAPPOTNTMENT, 8. the n 87 
ceiving a thing expected. | 
_ DISAPPROBA*TION,'$. an 2& N & 
like, arifing from fomething diſoteibe y 
a perſon's taſte, or not Salben with by 
choice ot judgment. | 
F To DISAPPRO'VE, v. A. [Fr] w 
like; to ſhew that a thing wants merit u c- 
gage our love, or ſecure eſteem. 
Te DISA'RM, V. A. [Fr,] totite my 
arms from a perſon, 
To DISARRA'Y, V. A. to undre; 1 
pull off a perſon's cloaths, 
DISARRA'Y,S. diſordet; confuſion; lo 
of order in battle; undreſs, 
_ DISA'STER, S. [Fr.] misfortine; 
incident occaſioning grief, by its being une 
cted and undeſerved. 
DISA'STROUS, Adi. unlucky; unfort- 


pening of ſome ſudden and unexpefled mi 
tortune. ; 
DISA'STROUSLY, Adv. in an uach 
unfortunate, or afflicting manner. 
To DISAVOU'CH, V. A. to refuſe; 
deny, or diſown. | 
To DISAVO W, [the ew is pron, al 
now?) V. A. to diſown to deny the kunt. 
ledge of a perſon ot thing; to fefuſe conc 
ring in a deſign or undertaking; to lay al, 
decline, or abhor. 1 
DISAVO'WAL, S. dental; diſowningj 
abhorrence. | 4 
| DISAVO'WMENT, S. denial. 
To DISAU'THORIZE, v. A. to leſs 
the credit of a thing, or render it ſuſpicob 
To DISBA'ND, V. A. to diſmiſs fm n 
army; to diſband ſoldiers, Figurative, » 
difcharge from ſervice, or annihilate. New 
terly, to quit the ſervice of the atmj i x 
"up or ſeparate; * _—_ 
To DISBA'RK,V.A. tel. 4 
from a ſhip; to put on thore from ſame 1% 
DISBELI'EF, [ ifpelecf | 5. refuſal a 
ing aſſent to a thing which 35 propoled v 


belicvce, . To 


D1sS 


| BELIEVE, Lage] V. A. to 
LOT or refuſe aſſenting to a thing pro- 


ad 


iſſent to a thing propoſed to him as 
— who refuſes to delieve a truth or 
dbArine 3 an infidel. 
To DiskRA NCH, V. A. to ſeparate, or 
«it off a branch from a tree. Figuratively, to 

ioin, or ſeparate. 

15 ISBU'D, V. A. in Gardening, to 
ake away ſuch branches or twigs as are newly 
put forth and ill- placed. 


ſition. 
or dll VER, N S. one who 


iy preſſing and troubleſome weight or load; 
bo clear from any impediment; to communi- 
ite one's aflitions to another, and thereby 
he Jn their preſſure. Neuterly, to eaſe the 
mind of fone preſſing affliction. 

il. To DISBU'RSE, V. A. [Fr.] to ſpend, or 
1 2 out money. 

ba DISBURSEMENT, S. [Fr.] the ſpend- 
ling or laying out money. 

if DISBU'RSER, S. one that lays out mo- 
9 ney, or defrays the expences of an under- 


taxing, F 
DISCAT.CEATED, Adj. [Lat.] without 
des; with naked feet. 

To DISCA'NDY, V. N. to diſſolve or 
elt. 


mn To DISCARD, V. A. to diſcharge from 
wy ſervice or employment. To refuſe any 

* urther acquaintance, applied to lovers, 

1 DISCARNA'TE, Adj. ſtripped of fleſh. 
To SCA SE, V. A. to pull off one's 


* oaths ; to ſtrip. 
To DISCE'RN, V. A. [Lat.] to deſery, 


1% 


i ſcorer, or perceive by the fight z to diſtin- 
zu; to make a diſtinction or difference be- 
tween, 


7 a 
e DISCE'RNER, S. a diſcoverer, or one 


bo deſeries; a judge; one capable of dif: 
linguiſhing, or perceiving the differences of 


Ag. 
VISCE'RNIBLE, Adj, that which may be 
rn or diſcovered by the eye or judgment; 
Wftinguiſhing ; apparent, 
DISCE'RNIBLENESS, S. the poſſibility 
being diſcovered by the fight, or perceived 
7 the mind, 
DISCE'RNIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
may de diſtinguiſhed or perceived. 
DISCE'RNING, Part. or Adj. having the 
poxer of making a diſtinction between things, 
W Percewing thoſe qualities or propertics in 
Viich they differ; judicious. SYNoN. The 
hes man acts ſurely ; he ſeldom deceives 
mielt; yet knowledge of life only is his 
- The diſcerning man is-clear-tighted and 
wy, ſees through the artifices of man- 
5 — half an eye; and will not fuſter 
nielt to be deceived 2 his great abilities 
Cnfiſt in diſtinguiſhing. | 


> > mw 


2 


TT ER FE GENT 2a 


To 


poſed as true 5 to deny the truth of a doctrine. 


To DISBU'RDEN, v. A. to free from p 


D1s$ 


ot prudence, arifing fram a knowledge of th 
qualities in which things or perſons 

NE NENT the 

RN 5.8. 4 or 

power of diſtinguiſhing the qualities 10 which 
things or rom differ from each other. 
SYNON, hen choice, or determination 
with reſpect to the goodneſs or- beauty of 
objects is in.queſtion, we ſhould have recourſe 
to thoſe who haye diſcernment, - When ue 
would take any ſtep of conſequence, we ſhould 
take the advice of ſuch perſons as have zudgy 


ment. 

To DISCE'RP, V. A. [Lat.] to teat in 
ieces. | 

DISCE'RPTION, 8. [Lat.] the act orf 
pulling to pieces. 

To DISCHA RGE, V. A. [Fr.] to free 
from any load or employment; to turn away 
from a ſervice, or out of a poſt.. Figuratiyelꝝ, 
to ſhoot off a gun; to clear, or pay a debt; 
to free from an obligation; to clear from an 
accuſation ; to perform, or execute an office; 
to diſband an army, or diſmiſs from attend- 
ance ; to obliterate, or deſtroy. | 

DISCHA'RGE, S. vent; exploſion ; the 
matter vented ; the diſappearance, vaniſhing, 
or deſtroying of a colour; diſmiſſion from an 
office or employment ; the payment of a 
debt; performance of a duty; exemption; or 
acquittance z or the act of freeing or clearing 
a man from an accuſation, 

DISCHA'RGER, S. one who performs a 
duty; makes a payment; diſmiſſes a ſervant; 
frees from attendance or captivity ; et fires a 


gun. 

DISCIPLE, S. [Lat.] a ſcholar, or one 
who attends the lectures, and proſeſſes the. 
tenets of another. In Scripture ſenſe, the 
followers of Jeſus Chriſt, in general, were 
called Diſciples; but in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 
the Diſciples denotes thoſe alone who were his 
immediate followers, and attendants on his 
perſon, of whom there were ſeventy or ſeventy- 
two, The names Diſciple and Hpoftle we 
often ſynonymouſly ufgd in the goſpe1-hiſtory ; 
but ſometimes the Apoſtles are diſtinguiſhed 
from the Diſciples, as perſons ſclected out of 
the number of the Diſciples, to be the prin- 
cipal minifters of his religion; of theſe there 
were only twelve, 

DISCI'PLESHIP, S. the ftate or condition 
of a ſcholar, or one who follows the principles 
of any particular teacher, 

Di SCIPLINABLE, Adj. [Lat.] capable 
of inſtruction or improvement; fit to be pu- 
niſhed, for not attending to the inſtructious of 
a matter, ; 1 

DI'SCIPLINABLENESS, 8. capacity ff 
receiving, and improving by inſtructi 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN, Adj. belonging to 
diſciphne. | 

DISCIPLIN A'RIAN, S. one who rules, 


OSCERNINGLY, Adv, with diſcretion! who will not permit a perſons to deviate from 


or teaches with grea? ſtrictneſs or rigour; one 
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DIS 


his doctrine; a diſſenter, ſo called from their perſon uneaſy; to 


ſuppoſed clamour againſt the church, for want 
rigidneſs in its diſcipline, 

.DYSCIPLINARY, Adj. Lat.] belonging 
to diſcipline, or a regular courſe of inſtruction 
or education. 

DISCIPLINE, S. [Lat.] inſtruction, edu- 
cation, or the method taken to adorn the mind, 
and infuſe virtuous habits, Figuratively, rule, 
or method of government; military order, go- 
vernment, maxims, or regulations; a ſtate of 
ſubjection, or obedience ;z any thing taught; 
a doctrine, art, or ſcience; puniſhment, cor- 
rection, or chaſtiſement for tranſgreſſing the 
rules of conduct, or neglecting to make a 

r uſe of inſtruction. 

o DF SCIPLINE, V. A. to communicate 
the rudiments of learning; to inſtruct, or edu- 
cate ; to regulate, or keep in order; to puniſh, 
correct, or chaſtiſe for breach of command, or 
negle& of inſtruction; to reform, or advance 
in inſtruction or knowledge. 

To DISCLA'IM, v. A. to difown; to 
deny having any knowledge of, or acquaint- 
ance with; to withdraw a claim; to re- 
nounce. | 

DISCLAIMER, S. one who diſowns or 
renounces. In Law, a plea containing an ex- 


DIS 
1 
deprive of comfort, d, dus, 
DISCO MFORTARLx, Adj 
comfort, or rejecting conſolation, . bem, 
ing ſadneſs, or melancholy, = 
To DISCOMMENTD, v. 4. to blaze 
to —.— or cenſure, 
8 MENDAB ; 
blame or cenſure, 2 0 =y 
DISCOMMENDA'TION, 8. bun: 
ſure; reproach. * 
DISCOMME'NDER, S. one vho lag 
or cenſures. | ' 
To DISCOMMODE, v. A. u 
inconvenience; to rumple, or diſorder ink 
DISCOMMO'DIOUS, Aj, inconrming 
attended with trouble; diſpleaſing, 
DISCOMMO DTT V, S. inconveaing: 
diſadvantage ; hurt, or miſchief, ; 
To DISCOMPO'SE, [diftampize) N. 
[Lat.] to put into confuſion, or dil; 
ruffle, applied to the temper or mind; um 
ple cloaths; to vex ; to fret, 
DISCOMPO'SURE, Ap N 
erder ; perturbation, or diſquiet of mind,x 
ing from ſome diſagreeable or aMifin a 
cumſtance. 
To DISCON CERT, V. A. to u 
diſorder, or di ſcompoſe the mind; to ff 


preſs denial or refufal. 

To DISCLO'SE, [diftlize] V. A. [Lat, 
to uncover, or diſcover a thing which has been 
hid; to reveal what ſhould be, or is hid or 
ſecret, Sy N ON. So great an itch have ſome 

perſons for prattling, that they tell every indi- 
vidual what they hear. Confidents too often 
difcleſe the intrigues they are entruſted with. 
onteſſors reveal ſumetimes by their impru- 
dence the confeſſion of penitents. The di- 
vulging of a ſecret has often done more harm 
than any other one thing whatever ; as it is 
impoſſible to ſmother what once has been 
blazed abroad, If we would not be diſcovered, 
we ſhould be careful to have no witneſs of 
our actions. 

DISCLO'SER, [diflozer] S. one who diſ- 

covers ſomething hidden, or reveals ſome 


ſecret. 
DISCLO'SURE, 1 S. the mak - 
ch was hidden from ſight; 


ing a thing ſeen hi 
the revealing a ſecret, | 
+ To DISCO'LOUR, [diftdlkr] V. A. to 
ſpoil the colour of a thing; to ſtain, or daub. 

DISCOLOURA'TION, [ diftullerdfhon] S. 
a ſtain, or change of colour for the worſe, 

To DISCO MFrr, V. A. [Fr.] to over- 
come, beat, or overthrow ; to rout an enemy 
in battle. 

DISCO'MFIT, S. a defeat; à rout, or 
ovesthrow of an enemy. 4 

DISCO'MFITURE, S. overthrow ; de- 
feat; rout ; ruin. 


DISCO MFORT, S. a great degree of un- 


eaſineſs; melancholy; deſpair; or loſs of 
comfort. | 
To DISCO'MFORT, V. A. to make a 


]; or defeat ah undertaking or deſign. 


| DISCONFO'RMITY, S. want « wp 
ment; inconſiſtency ; or oppoſition of la 
ments. | 
DISCONGRU'ITY, S. difagreeneat;& 
ference ; inconſiſtency, . 
DISCO'NSOLATE, Adj. without « 
fort; without hope; melancholy ; n 
on account of ſome affliction, and rh 
comfort, 
DISCO'NSOLATELY, Adv, inze 
fortleſs manner. 
DISCO'NSOLATENESS, S. the fit 
a perfon under affliction; refuſing cm 
DISCONTE'NT, S. want of conteat; 
ing unſatisfied with one's preſent conditat 
DISCONTE'N TED, Adj, unealy; is 
tixfied with one's preſent condition; man 
lent, 
DISCONTE'NTEDNESS, S. une 
the not being pleaſed or ſatisfied with as 
preſent condition; the not approvny 0 
receiving a full ſatisfaction at the ct d 
object. 
DISCONTE'NTMENT, S. de fat 
being diſſatisfied, or uneaſy. 
DISCONTI'NUANCE, 8 vant 
or adhehon z the ſeparation of the parts 
body. Cefiation ; intermiſſion ; or ff, 
plied to action. In Law, an interrupuch 
the breaking off ſomething begun. 
DISCONTINUA'TION, S. the is 
the continuity; breach of union, or f 


of the parts of a thing. v. u. [is 


| 


To DISCONTI'NUE, 
break off; to ſeparate z do 


DIS 
tom. ARtively; to leave off; 
das ben un afton which is begun; to 


beer Try, 8. want of coheſion; 
ing off union. f 
1156040 8. [Lat.] a ſtate wherein per- 
« mutually endeavour to hurt each other, 
| are loſt to all the tender ſentiments of 
nity and benevolence 3 diſagreement. 
uratively, difference, contrariety, or oppo- 
n of qualities. In Muſic, the relation of 
ſounds which are in themſelves diſagree- 
whether applied in ſucceſſion or con- 
ence, If two ſimple notes, when ſounded 
ther, make a mixture, or compound ſound, 
ich is diſagreeable to the ear, it is called a 


wd, : 

To DISCO'RD, V. N. ¶ Lat.] to diſagree ; 
oduce a diſagrerable and unpleaſing ſound 
en joined together, 

DISCO'RDANCE, or DISCO'RDANCY, 
dif nt; oppoſition ; inconfiſtency, 
DISCORDANT, Adj, [ Lat.] inconfiſt- 
: diſagreeing, or at variance with itſelf ; 
ſte, or contrary z not conformable to a 


DISCORDANTLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
25 to be at . variance, or inconſiſtent with 
If, Not harmonizing or agreeing with 
d other, applied to ſounds ; peeviſhly, 

o DISCO'VER, V. A. [Fr.] to make a 
ng ſeen by removing the covering which 
cealed it tom fight 3 to make known; to 
out ſomething unknown ; to diſcloſe, or 
g to light ſomething which is ſecret, and 
lexvoured to be kept ſo, * 
DISCOVERABLE, Adj. that which may 
found out either by application of the mind, 
lone of the external ſenſes z apparent; ob- 


us. 

DISCO'VERER, S. one who finds out a 
ve, place, or poſition, not known before. 
DISCO'VERY, S. the act of finding out 
thing hidden; ſhewing any thing con- 
el or covered; or revealing any thing 


> DISCOUNSEL, v. A. to diſſuade; 
aide from any vice, undertaking, or 


luahion, 

PISCOUNT, S. a ſum allowed a perſon 
payment, before the bill or debt becomes 
which is generally as much as the in- 
i would amount to for the ſpace the bill 


th run from the time of payment, or of 
ing that allowance, 


» DISCOUNT, V. A, to give a perſon 
Honey for a bill before due, allowing 
treſt for the time which it has to run; to 
", or abate a perſon a certain ſum for 
* payment, on the purchaſe of any com- 


»DSCOU'NTENANCE, v. A. to diſ- 
y cold treatment, or indifference ; to 
4 "e's diſapprobation of any meaſure, by 


iis of behaviaur, or by taking ſuch me- 


DIS 
thods as may defeat it, Figuratively, to abaſh, 
or put to ſhame, 

DISCOU'NTENANCE, S. coldnefs, or 

indifference of treatment and behaviour; un- 
friendly aſpect or regard. 
- DISCOU'"NTENANCER, S. one who dif- 
courages by cold treatment, by an unfavour- 
able aſpect, or by want of warm and cordial 
affection. | 

To DISCOURAGE, [4firgje] V. A, 
to diſhearten ; to deprive of courage or vigour z 
to deter from any attempt; uſed with from, 
and improperly with 7s. 

DISCOU RAGER, eile ee! 8. one 
who damps, or checks the courage or vigour 
of a perſon; one who deters, or frightens a 
perſon from an attempt, 

DISCOU'RAGEMENT, _ [ diſkirajement] 
S. the act of frightening, or deferring a per- 
ſon from any attempt, by repreſenting the 
dangers attending it, or by involving him in 
difficulties ; any impediment or difficulty 
which renders a perſon unwilling to under- 
take or accompliſh a deſign, 

DISCOURSE, [AA e! S. [Fr.] in Lo- 
gie, an act or operation of the mind, whereby 
it proceeds from a ching known to one un- 
known, or from premiſes to conſequences; 
converſation or talk, wherein perſuns mutu- 
ally convey their ideas or ſentiments to each 
other; ſpeech ; a treatiſe, or diſſertation writ- 
ten or uttered, f 

To DISCOURSE, [air ſe] V. A. to con- 
verſe, or talk with another; to treat a ſubject 
in a ſolemn or ſet manner; to reaſon, or pro- 
ceed from propoſitions to their conſequences, 

DISCOU'RSER, [dift3rſer] S. a ſpeaker, 
or writer on any ſubject. | 

DISCOU'RSIVE, [ diftarfive] Adj. paſſing, 
or adyancing from a known thing to an un- 
known, or from premiſes to conſequences z 
partaking of the nature of dialogue or conver. 
ſation, 

DISCOU'RTEOUS, [ diftzrteous, or diſkir- 
teous] Adj, void of civility, or complaiſance. 

DISCOU'RTESY, Lee or difkirteſy ] 
S. an act of rudeneſs, diſreſpect, or incivilty, 

DISCOU'RTEOUSLY, [ diftorteoufly, or 
difkirtecuſly] Adv. in an uncivil or rude 
manner, 

DI'SCOUS, Adj. in Botany, applied to 
ſuch flowers as conſiſt of many florets, form- 
ing a broad, plain, or fiat ſurface, ſuch as the 


| flos Po &c. 

ISCRE'DIT, S. [Fr.] diſgrace; igno- 
miny; infamy; or that which involves a 
perſon in ſhame or infamy ; the imputation 
of a fault, which leſſens the fame of a perſon, 
and deprives him of the eſteem he enjoyed 
before. i 

To DISCRE DIT, V. A, (Fr.] to deftroy 
the reputation of a perſon or thing; to render 


a thing ſuſpicious which is believed to be true; 
to hinder a rumour from ſpreading, by ſhew- 


ing it to be falſe, 
vu 2 


PI- 


DIS 


DISCREE'T, Adj. [Fr.] able to diſtin- 
gulſh, and taking time to diſtinguiſh between 
things and their conſequences ; acting with 

rudence and caution ; modeſt ; not forward. 
" DISCREF'TLY, Adv. prudently ; cau- 
tiouſly ; in fuch a manner as ſhews delibera- 
tion and regard for the differences of things 
and their conſequences, 
| ISCREE'TNESS, S. the quality of afting 
agreeable to the differences or nature of things; 
a conduct guided by deliberation and prudence, 
_ DISERE'TE, Adj. [Lat.] applied to quan- 
tity, that which is not continued or joined 
together; ſeparate ; diſtint. Applied to pro- 
politions, ſuch as contain truths cr ſentiments 
Jet in contraſt to each other, and joined by a 
difcretive conjunction; as, © I reſign my life, 
but nor my honour,” is a diſcrete propoſition, 
. Diſcrete proportion is when the ratio between 
two pair of nambers, or quantities, is the 
Fame ; but the proportion between all the four 
numbers is not the fame, Thus 618: 3:4, 
the ratio between 6 and 8 is the ſame as that 
between 3 and 43 but 6 is not to 8 as 3 is to 
and t re the 8 is not conti- 
. between all the four numbers, as in the 
continued proportionals, 3 6: : 12: 24. 

DISCRE'TION, S. [Lat.] prudent beha- 
viour, arifing from a knowledge of, and acting 
agrecable to, the difference of things. Figu- 
ratively, an uncontrouled power, or one which 
is to be limited by no conditions. 

 DISCRE"TIONARY, [dre h,, eu] Adj. 
Teft to act without any other reſtraint or guide 
than a perſon's own prudence and diſcretion. 

DISCRE'TIVE PROPOSITIONS, 8. 
FLat.] in Logic, are thoſe where various judg- 
ments are denoted by the particles but, not- 
withſtanding, &c. either expreſſed or under- 
ſtood; as, travellers may change their climates, 
but not their temper, In Grammar, diſcretive 
conjunction: are ſuch as imply oppoſition ; as, 
not a man, but a b-af. 

DISCRI'MIN ABLE, Adj. diſtinguiſhable 
by ſome outward marks, | 

To DISCRI'MINATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
diſtinguiſh, or mark with ſome note, which 
| ſhews a difference; to ſeparate, or ſelect as 
different, 8 

DISCRIMINATENESS, S. diſtinction; 
or obvious difference, which renders a ſepa- 
ration and diſtinCtion eaſy, 

DISCRIMIN A*TION, S. [Lat.] the ſtate 
of a thing ſeparate: from others, and diſtin- 
eniſhed for lar uſcs ; diſtinction, or the 
method of teſtifying the conſciouſneſs a per- 
ſon has of the. difference between certain 
things ; the notes or marks which diſtinguiſh 
things from each other. 1 
DISCRTLMINATIVE, Adj. that which 
conſtitutes, or Which has regerd to the dif- 
ference between things. 1 
| DISCRI'MINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] full of 


. 


danger, 


| 


DTS: 


poſture of lyi at meals 
o DISCU"MBER, v. A. to df. 

free from any thing which is 4 Joad, "hp 
ders a perſon from a free uſe of his limbs, 

DISCU'RSIVE, Adj. [Fr] in 
motion or agitaticn, In Logic, pw 
from things known to things —— 

DISCU”RSIVELY, Adv. in ſu 
ner as to deduce one thing from 
a thing unknown from one that is known, 

DISCU'RSORY, Adj, [Lat,] dedurin 
things unknown from thoſe which 2 
mon a N Nl 

„S. [Lat.] in Antiqui 

ſhield conſecrated to a 2 — 
and hung up in temples in commemcrtation d 
ſome great exploit. Likewiſe an infroney 
uſed by the Romans in their games, which i 
ſo variouſly deſcribed by different author, thy 
it is not eaſy to determine What it was; bt 
— opinion is, that it reſembled wy 
quoit, - 

To DISCU'SS, v. A. [Lat.] to examine; 
to get over, or explain a difficulty by medity 
tion or debate, In Surgery, to diſperſe aj 
humour or ſwelling. 

DISCU'SSER, S. one who determine 4 
point, or explains a difficulty, 

DISCU'SSION, S. the explaining a df 
ficulty ; the examining into ſome knotty paint 
or ſentimegt. In Surgery, the removing g 
diſperſion of any humour or ſwelling by ins 
ſenſible iration, 

DISCU'SSIVE, Adj. having the poverty 
diſperſe any humour, 

DISCU”TIENT), Ait 8. [at 5 
Phyſic, a medicine which opens the pg 
attenuates the fluids, and diſperſes human 
by inſenfible perſpiration, or otherwiſe, | 

To DISDA'IN, V. A. [Fr.] to reject wil 
ſcorn ;z to refuſe, or decline with abhorreno 
as unworthy one's character. 

DI>DA'IN, S. contempt, as unwerthy d 
one's choice; abhortence; or conterptuch 
anger and indignation, SY NON. Haug 
is ſeldom ſeen but in perſons of weak unde 
ſtanding, and thoſe who have had a bad es 
cation, There is a ſort of vain people vi 
look upon diſdain as a perſonal accompul 
ment; and who uſe it on all occaſions 
teſt of the merit they pretend to. 

DISDA'INFUL, Adj. abounding vit 
dignation; haughty z ſcornful. 

DISDA'INFULLY, Adv. in 4 cen 
tuous manner; with proud or hayghty l 

DISDA'INFULNESS, S. a contenp:f 
ceeding from a mean opinion of a peng 
thing, including haughtinels and are a 

DISEA'SE, I dizeeze] S. the ſtate of aun 
body wherein it is prevented from ow 
of any of its functions, whether vit 7 
or animal, attended 5 2 27. 

ä e ſtate 1 
eaſincſs. In Botany, the 1 Aue 


ch à man, 
another, c 


 DISCU'MRENCY, S, [Lat.] the act or 


whercin it is rendered 


% 


DIS 


for which it was formed. 
W 
- 2 ſomet mes ſo epidemical as to lay — 

-ord. Diftempers among cattie | 

nh egen, Blaine Dipleaſure 


ly iniei | 
bath pron beun itſelf by 2 general fete 


beaſts. ; 
SE. [dizedze] V. A. to affect 
To DISEA b, | t NI of any — 


body ſo as to re n : 
i endtions uneaſy or impracticable; to af- 


ſect with pain. 1 | 
»£ 4'SEDNESS dizeezedneſs] $, a ſtate 
our * ndered incapable of 


in an animal 1s re 
— ſuch functions as are neceſſary to 
end and life, and for which their frame 
lem to have been intended. 

To DISEMBA'RK, V. A. to carry from 
20 p or other veſſel to land. Neuterly, to 
go on ſhore from a ſhip, g |; * 

DI>EMBO/DIED, Adj. ſtripped, or diveſt- 

of , 

Il uno Ob, feste] v. 4. to 
diſcharge at its mouth into the ſea, applied to 
rivers, Neuterly, to low, Among Mariners, 
t gout of a river, ſtreight's mouth, or gull, 
into che main ocean, applied to a ſhip, 

DISEMBO'WELLED, Part. taken from 
the bowels, 

To MSEMBROVIL, V. A. [Fr.] to free 
from confuſion, diſorder, perplexity, or from 
warrels which occaſion public commotions. 

To DISENA BLE, V. A. to deprive of 
power; to weaken, or render a perſon unable 
to-perform an undertaking. See DfsaBLE. 

To DISENCHA NT, V. A. to free from 
the power of any ſpell, charm, or enchant- 
nent; to ſree from infatuation. 

To DISENCU"MBER, V. A. to free from 
any thing which hinders a perſon from exer- 
ciing the powers of his underſtanding or body, 
and oppreties him with a ſenſation of burthen- 
hmenels cr uneaſineſs; to free from any hin- 
Wance or obſtruction, 

DISENCU-MBRANCE, S. freedom from 
hindrance, perplexity, or uneaſineſs, owing 
bs any thing which prevents a perſon from 
— lus firength, or the faculty of bis 
M1! freely. 

ToDVISENGA'GE, V. A. to ſeparate from 
n thing which is joined to a thing; to ſe- 
fate tom any thing which is an incum- 
We; to clear from impediments or ob- 
Wins; to withdraw, cr divert the mind 
trom any thing which powerfully attracts its 
wenn or affection, Neuterly, to ſet our- 
Res fi ** from, © We may diſengage from 
. dy degrees,” Collier, 

PBENGA GED, Adj. at leifurez not 
ds aa particular object, or obliged to 
Vela en perticular perſon, 7 
ENGAGEMENT, 8. releaſe or free- 
„ en any obligation, attendance, or af- 
C198, which influences the mind. 

t9 DISENTA'NGLE, v. A. to ſet free 


| 


Fi 


DIs 


ders the mind or body from a proper uſe of 
their reſpective powers and abilities. Figura- 
tively, to free from ty. 

To DISENTHRO'NE, V. A. to depaſe; 
or drive from the throne. | 
To DISENTRA'NCE, V. A. to free from 
a trance; to raiſe {rom a ſwoon, _ 

To DISESPOU'SE, [diſeſpaize] V. A. to 
break a marriage-contraCct ; to marry to one 
after being contracted to another, ; 

DISESTEE'M,S. want ofefteem; a flight; 
loſs of credit or eſteem; ſomething leſe than 
contempt. 

To DISESTEE'M, V. A. to regard ſlight- 
ingly; to conſider in a light which 1 
eſteem or approbation, but does not riſe to 
contempt. 

DISFA'VOUR, S. a circumſtance which 
impedes or hinders an undertaking; want of 
countenance, or ſuch a concurrence, as may 
render a deſign ſucceſsful ; a ſtate wherein 
a perſon meets with no encouragement or 
aſſiſtance from another; want of beauty, or 
ſuch ſymmetry of features as may render a 
perſon agreeable. 

To DISFA'VOUR, V. A. to diſcounte- 
nance, or hinder a deſign from taking effect 


for want of aſſiſtance or encouragement to, 


withdraw kindneſs from a perſon, 

DISFIGUR ATION, S. the act of ſppil- 
ing the form of a thing or perſon, or render- 
ing them ugly or diſa the ſtate of a 
thing whoſe natural ferm and beauty is ſpoil - 
cd. Figuratively, deformity, 

To DISFI'GURE, V. A. to change any 
thing to a worſe form ; to render à thing leſs 
beautiful, or leſs agreeable. 

DISFI'GUREMENT, S, change frem 
beauty to uglineſs, or from a pleaſing form ta 
one which 1s leſs ſo. : 
To DISFRA'NCHISE, V. A. to deprive a 
place of its charter, privileges, or immuni- 
ties ; or to deprive a perſon of his freedom as 
a citizen. 

DISFRA'NCHISEMENT, S. the act of 
depriving a perſon or place of privileges or 
immunities, | 

To DISGO RGE, V. A. [Fr.] to vomit, 
or diſcharge by the mouth. Figuratively, ta 
diſcharge, or pour out with violence. 

DISGRA'CE, S. [Fr.] ſhame; infarny; 
a ſtate wherein a perſon or thing has loft icy 
honour, eflcem, and thoſe qualities which 
rendered it worthy of reſpect; the ſtate of a 
perſon who is out of favour. S VXN. He 
who bas the folly or the misfartune to do 
any thing diſgraceful, ſhould be very careful 
not to give himſelf any unbecoming airs, 
When we have been guilty of any thing ſcan- 
dalous, the beſt thing we can do is to bide 
ourſelves entirely from the eyes of the 
world. A 

To DISGRA'CE, V. A. to deprive of ho- 
nour, eſteem, or high employment, 


Fn is cilacle or impediment which hin- 


| 


DISGRA'CEFUL, Adj, full of diſhonovr 
or 


DIS 


or thoſe circumſtances and qualities which, 


make a perſon an object of reproach, 

DISGRA'CEFULNESS, S. ſhamefulneſs, 

DISGRA'*CEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as muſt ſubject a perſon to diſhonour, 
Hame, or reproach. | 

DISGRA'CER, S. one who deprives an- 
other of ſome honourable employment ; one 
who _— another to ſhame, difhonour, and 
reproach, 

To DISGUT'SE, [ diſguize] V. A. [Fr.] 
to conceal a perſon by means of ſome ſtrange 
dreſs. Figuratively, to diſſemble, or conceal 
by a falſe appearance; to disfigure or change 


| the form of a thing; to intoxicate and render 


unſeemly by drinking, 

DISGUY'SE, [diſguize] S. a dreſs made 
uſe of to elude the notice of thoſe we are ac- 
quainted with, or to conceal a perſon; a 
falſe appearance made uſe of to cover or con- 
ceal ſome deſign. SY NON. In order to maſh, 
it is neceſſary to cover the face with a falſe 
viſagez but to diſguiſe it is ſufficient to change 
the common ce, We maſt ourſelves 
to go to a ball; we diſguiſe ourſelves to bring 
about an intrigue, } 

DISGUTI'SER, [diſguizer] S. one who al- 
ters the natural appearance of a perſon ; one 


who maſks or conceals his real deſigns under 


fome falſe and ſpecious appearance. 
DISGU'ST, S. 

from the diſagreeab 
ate; diftaſtez diſpleaſure, ariſing from 

ſome diſagreeable action or behaviour, 

To DISGU'ST, V. A. om Fo raiſe an 

averfion or nauſeouſneſs in the ſtomach by a 


diſ. able taſte z to raiſe an averſion or 
diſlike by ſome diſagreeable or offenſive 
action. 


_ DISGU'STFUL, Adi. abounding with ſuch 
qualities as produce averſion or diſlike, . 

DISH, S. [Sax.] a broad ſhallow veſſel 
with a rim, cither of filver, pewter, gold, or 
china, or earthen ware, uſed for holding and 
carrying joints, or other victuals to table, and 
differing from a plate in ſize. Figuratively, 
the meat or victuals placed in a diſh. 

To DISH, V. A. to ſerve meat up ele- 
gantly, or place it in a diſh. To diſb out, to 
adorn, deck, or ſet off: a low phraſe, Pxov. 
He claps bis diſh at a wrong man's door. 
I will not make my diſh-clout my table- 
cloth. 

DISHABULLE, S. [Fr.] an undreſs; 
2 looſe and negligent dreſs. f 

DISHABTLLE, Adj. looſely and negli- 
gently dreſſed. 
To DISHEA'RTEN, [diſarten] V. A. 
to deprive a perſon of courage and alacrity; 
to terriſy; to make a perſon imagine a thing 
to be impracticable; er that ſome approach- 
ing evil is unavoidable, 

* DISHE*RISON, S. the act of debarring a 
perſon from an inheritance. 
To DISHE'RIT, V. A. to debar a perſon 


— an averſion ariſing 
eneſs of a thing to the 


from ſucceeding to an inheritence 
from an inheritance, o 

To DISHE'VEL, v. 
hair in a leole, rr val 
manner, 

DISHO'NEST, Adi. void honeſty , 
dulent; or — —.— i 
ratively, reproachful or by 

DISHO'NESTLY, Adv, in ſuch 2 
ner as 1s inconfiſtent with honour =. 
neſty. 

DISHO'NESTY, S. want of prokire. 
act 2 _ . ching to n 
another 3 unchaſteneſt 
lewdneſs, TOR 5 

DISsHO NOR, S. that which affech 4 
perſon with diſgrace. F iguratively, reproach 
which deprives a perſon of reputation, 

To DISHO'NOUR, V, A. 0 bring ty 
ſhame ; to diſgrace ;- to blaſt the character 


a perſon; to violate @ perſon's chaſtity: 
treat with indignity, | e 

DISHO'NOURABLE, Adj. void of u. 
ſpect, reverence, or eſteem; ſhameful; . 
proachful. 

DISHO”"NOURER, S. one who tem! 
perſon with indignity; one who violates th 
chaſtity of a female. 

DISINCLINA”TION, S. want of if. 
tion; want of propenſity, | 

To DISINCLINE, V. A. to leſſen one 
affections for a thing or perſon, 

DISINGENU'ITY, S. wnfairach; by 
and mean artifice. 

DISINGE'NUOUS, Adj, not of an oat 
and frank diſpoſition; mean; fly; cw 
ning or ſubtle, 

DISINGE'NUOUSLY, Adv, in an unfar, 
ſly, or crafty manner, 2 

DISINGENUOUSNESs, S. a behaviow 
wherein a perſon endeavours to ſecure hi 
ends by concealing his defigns, and uſing b 
craft and mean ſubterfuges in order to . 
compliſh them. 

DISINHE"RISON, \ See DIsIIIItox. 

To DISINHE'RIT, v. A. to cut off jan 
a right to, or deprive of, an inheritance, 

To DISINTE'R, V. A. to take 2 bv 
out of a grave, Figuratively, to diſco 
ſomething concealed by ſome covering @ 
impediment. 

ISINTERE'SSED, See Dieu 
ESTED. 3 

DISI'NTEREST, S. that which is c- 
trary to a perſon's ſucceſs or profperity; 
diſadvantage or loſs, Indifference to, et 4 
regard of, profit or private advantage. 

DISI'NTERESTED, Adj, not infa ; 
by any views of private lucre ot ö 
ſuperior to any ſelfiſh motives. 

To DIS ON, v. A. [Fr.] to ſeanie® 
divide things which are united; to pan. 


To DISJOINT, V. A. to pot oft 
joint ; to ſeparate things at the place * 


they are cemented or joined gehe | 


connedtion of words or ſentences. 
euterly, to fall aſunder, or in pieces. 
piS[UNCTION, 5. Lat.] ſeparation z 
the act of dividing things or perions. | 
| pISJU'NCT IVE, Adj, Lat.] diſuniting; 
proper for union. one, ap- 
f icles as denote à leparation 
gable yp eps him or I fear him - the 
ond or is a disjunctive conjunction. In 
vic. applied to ſuch propoſitions whoſe parts 
| 5 to each other by disjunctire par- 
icles, thus: © Quantity 18 either length, 


adth, or Eb 
DISJU'NCTIVELY, Adv, diftinQtly ; ſe- 
arately. 

DISK, 8. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the ap- 
exrznce of the body of the ſun or planets, 
nich is divided by aſtronomers into twelve 
arts, In Optics, the magnitude of the glaſs 
f a teleſcope, or the width of its aperture. 
n Botany, the central or middle part of ra- 
ned flowers, compoſed of ſeveral florets 
iced perpendicularly, and ſometimes called 
he feloit or baſon 3 a quoit, uſed by the an- 
ents, See Discus. | 
DISKI'NDNESS, S. want of kindneſs, af- 
tion, ot benevolence z an act whereby a 
bing or perſon receives damage or detriment, 
ad is ſuppoſed to be derived from ill-will, or 
jenated affection. 

DISLIKE, S. want of 82 or 
fem, ſhewed by a perſon's behaviour and 
Qons, 
To DISLI'KE, V. A. to diſapprove ; to 
dak on as improper, or faulty. To ſhew diſ- 
| or diſeſteem. 
To DISLY'KEN, V. A. to change the ap- 
ance of a thing, or make it lool different 
pm what it was before. 
DISLIKENESS, S. the quality which 
es a thing appear different to what it was 
fore; the quality which makes a difference 
een things, 
DISLYKER, S. one who diſapproves a per- 
dn or thing, 
To DI'SLOCATE, v. A. [Lat.] to put 
it of its proper place; to disjoint. 
DISLOCATION, S. the act of putting 
ing out of their proper places; the ſtate of 
ing put out of its proper place. In Sur- 
"2 joint put out, or the forcing a bone 
ſom its ſocket ; a luxation, | 
Te DISLO'DGE, v. A. to remove from a 
or ſettlement by force; to drive an 
ny from a poſt ; to remove an army to 
Mer quarters, Neuterly, to decamp, or go 
f to another place. 


DBLOY'AL, Adj, [Fr.] falſe or diſcbe- 
et to a ſovereign 


ISLOYALLY, Adv, in a faithlefs, diſ- 
ent, or rebellious manner. 


rr, 8. want of fidelity to a 


DIS 


2 ſeparating the joints} DISMAL, [ai Adj. [Hes malus, 
NN EN Lat. an evil ib that which affets the mind 
om 


with horror; melancholy ; gloomy ; ſorrowful. 

DI'SMALLY, [ dizmally] Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to excite horror, ſorrow, or me- 
lancholy ; with a ſorrowful or horrid appear- 
ance. | 

DIFSMALNESS, [dizmalneſs] S. the qua- 
lity which excites horror, melancholy, or ſor- 
row ; the ſtate or appearance of a perſon or 
thing which communicates the idea of ſome- 
thing horrid, or ſorrowful. 

To DISMA'NTLE, V. A. to ſtrip a per- 
ſon of any dreſs which ſerved him as an orna- 
ment, or defence ; to ſmooth ; to unfold ; to 
deſtroy ; to deſtroy the outworks or defences 
of a place ; to break down or deſtroy any thing 
external, | 

To DISMA'SK, V. A. to pull off a maſk; 
to uncover, | 

To DISMA'Y, V. A. [Span.] to diſcou- 
rage, or diſhearten with fear, 

DISMA'Y, S. [Span.] loſs of courage, 
occaſioned by ſome frightful object, or appre- 
henſion. 

DISMA'VEDNESS, S. the ſtate of mind 
ariſing from the fight of ſome frightful object, 
or the apprehenſion of ſome danger. 

DI'SME, S. [Fr.] a tenth; the tenth 

rt; tythe. | 

To DISME'MBER, V. A. to divide one 
member from another; to cut or tcar to 
pieces, 

To DISMT'SS, V. A. [Lat.] to ſend away 
to diſcharge from attendance ; to give leave 
to depart; to diſcharge from ſervice, or from 
an employment, 


ing away; an honourable diſcharge from an 
office ; deprivation ; or the being turned out 
of any poſt or office. > "oh 

To DISMO'RTGAGE, V. A. to redeem 
from or clear a mortgage, by paying the mo- 
ney lent on any lands or eſtate. ' 
| To DISMOU'N'T, V. A. [Fr.] to unhorſe; 
to loſe any preferment, or poſt of honour; to 
diſlodge, or force cannon from their carriage*. 
Neuterly, to alight from an horſe z to deſcend 
from an eminence cr high place. 

DISOBE DIENCE, S. a wilful acting con- 
trary to the commands or prohibitions of a 
ſuperior, 

DiSOBE'DIENT, Part. or Adj. guilty of 
acting contrary to the laws, or the commands 
of a ſuperior, 

To DISOBE'Y, V. A. to act contrary to 
the will or commands of a ſuperior ; to break 
the laws, by doing ſomething which is for- 
bidden, or refuſing to do ſomething that is 
:ommanded, 

DISOBLIGA'TION, S. an act which alie- 
nates the affections of a perſon, or changes a 
friend into an enemy; an act which occaſions 
liſguſt or diſlike, 


To DISOBLIFCE, [| pron, diebe] V. A, 
— 


. DISMI'SSION, S. [Lat.] the act of ſend- 
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518 
to do 2 which offends another; to 
ifpleaſe, 

SOBLFGING, Part. or Adj. unpleaſing; 
void of thoſe qualities which attract friend- 
ip; offenſive. 

DISOBLYGINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to diſpleaſe. 2 | 
* -DISOBLYGINGNESS, S. readineſs to 
Efpleaſe, 7 
- DI>O'RBED, Part, eaſt from its propet 
orbiy or path, within which it performs its 
rev6lutions. 

DISORDER, S. [Fr.] want of method, 
or regular diſtribution; tumult, or confuſion; 
breach, or violation of laws ; diſeaſe, generally 
uſed for ſome Night diſeaſe ; diſcompoſure of 
mind, ariſing from the turbulence of the paſ- 


ſions. 

To DISO'RDER, V. A. to throw into 
confuſion ; to deſtroy the regular diſtribution 
of a thing; to ruffle, or confuſe ; to make 
fick, or affect with ſome flight diſeaſe; to 
diſcompoſe. 

DISO'RDERED, Part. not complying with 
hw or order, applied to the morals. Indiſpoſ- 
ed, or affected with a flight diſeaſe, applied to 
the body. Confuſed, tumultnous, or rebel- 
tious, applied to ſtates, Rumpled, applied to 
ureſ: 88 


8. 

DISO'RDERLY, Adv. in a manner in- 
confiſtent with law cr virtue, applied to mo- 
rals. In an irregular, or tumultuous manner, 
applied to the motion of the animal ſpirits or 


flaids. In a manner wanting method, applied 


to the placing of things, to the ciſtribution of 
ideas, or the arranyement of arguments in 
learned productions. 

* DISO'RDERLY, Adj. acting inconſiſtent 
with law or virtue; confuſed, or nut regularly 
placed; tumultuous, | D 


Þ1ISO'RDINATE, Adj. not living by the 
| 


rules of virtue, | 

DISO'RDINATELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to exceed the bounds of temperance, or 
to tranſgreſs the rules of morality, 

To DISO WN, V. A. to renounce; to deny. 

To DISPA'ND, V. A. to diſplay; to ſet 
abroad. 

To DISPA'RAGE, V. A. [Lat.] to match 
with a perſon or thing which is not equal; to 
difgrace, by joining a thing of ſuperior exccl- 
lence with one below it ; to diſgrace, or injure 


by compariſon with ſomething of leſs value; 


to treat with contempt and diſhonour ; to ex- 
oſe; to blame, cenſure, or reproach, 
DISPA'RAGEMENT, S. diſgrace, or diſ- 
Honour done to a perſon or thing, by compar- 
ing them with ſomething of inferior excel- 
lence and dignity; diſgrace; diſhonour ; or 
reproach. ' 
DISPA'RAGER, S. one who treats a per- 
fon or thing with iudignity, and endeavours 
to leſſen their value by comparing or uniting 
them with ſomcthing of leſs value, or below 


| economy obſerved by Providence in gemi 


D 18 


| DISPARA'TES,S.[Lat nt 

unlike, that th — be aye 

; DISPARITY, lter opus | 

erence of qualities; differen 

ther it refoedt rank Sn. 

neſs; 22 

To DISPART, v. Ts 

9 to break. 8 to dhe in ty 
ISPA'SSION, S. freedom 

fions or affections of the * dere 

DISPA'SSIONATE, Adj, free from &þ 
turbulence of anger, or other pailions; 
cool, and temperate, 1. 

To DIS PATCH, v. A, Fr.] to ſend 
perſon or thing away haſtily, Figuaing 
to ſend out of the world by a violent ta, 
to murder; to perform buſineſ; quickhe 
expeditiouſly ; to conclude a bufinefz or of 
with another, | 

DISPA'TCH, S. quickneſs, or expedia 
in perſorming. Figuratively, condutt * 
nagement. A meſſage, or meſſenger t B 
haſte; an expreſs. 

DISPA”TCHFUL, Adj. full of hafe, & 
pedition, or quickneſs in the perfornazed 
buſineſs. 

To DISPE'L, V. A. 2 to did; 
to clear away any obſtruction q lcatterggy 
diſſipating it. | 

DISPE NSAR, S. the place whereas 
dicines are fold, and phyſicians bills are u 
up at a low price, for the the pour 
a book containing forms or $ fun 
ing medicines, I 

DISPENSA'TION, S. [Lat.] the d 
diſtributing to ſeveral things or parts; 


particular ſtates, or in the general dn 
of rewards and puniſhments to all mani 
a permiſſion to do ſomething contrary to 
laws; or a relaxation and fuſpenſion of be 
force for a certain time, or on 4 fc 
occaſion, 
DISPENSA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one cn 
in diſtributing. , 1 
DISPE'NSATORY, S. a book conti 
the forms or receipts by which medicine 
made. See DiSPEXSARY. N. 
To DISPE'NSE, V. A. [Fr. } o rf 
or give among ſeveral perſons; to exculein 
a duty, x 
DISPE'NSE, S. excuſe ; diſpenſitea 
DISPE'NSER, S. one who diftrioutes 
To DISPE'OPLE, [dipecple] V. 4.9 
rive 2 country of its inhabitants. 
DISPE'OPLER, [diſpeeþpler} S. ene 
deprives a country of its inhabitants. 
To DISPE'RSE, V. A. [Lat.] to {at 
to drive to different parts; to ſeparate 1 by 
of men or multitude, yay — f 
is always voluntary; to featter 18 0 
2 When a family of dil 
come to years of maturity, they 15 
perſe themſelves into various paſts: 


moſt impoſlible to carry a lvad of by 


tte b another thout ſedttering forns! 
gv E RSE x, Adv. in a ſeparate man- 


gie EDNESS, S. the fate of things 
ſons which are divided or ſeparated. 

NISPE'RSER, S. one who ſpreads abroad 
makes public, by communicating to many, 
DISPERSION, S. [Lat.] the act of ſcat- 
ring or {preading 3 the ſtate of perſons which 
re once united, but are divided or ſeparated 
ö other. N 

Roda v. A u fre with er; 
to repreſs the courage of a perſon by ſome 
enace, Or ill treatment; to exhauſt the ſpi- 
, or deprive a perſon of his natural alacrity 


yd vigour. 2 
DISPIRITEDNESS, S. want of alacrity, 
gut, or vivacity. 
Ty DISPLA'CE, V. A. to put out of a 
ce; to remove from one place to another; 
ſuperſede z to remove or aboliſh, in order 
introduce ſome other perſon or thing in the 


DISPLA'CENCY, S. [Lat.] actions or 
aviour which occaſion diſpleaſure, diſguſt, 
any thing diſpleaſing. 

To DISPLA'NT, V. A. to remove a plant 
ſome other place. Figuratively, to drive a 
ple away from a ſettlement; | ; 

To DISPLA'Y, V. A. [Fr.] to ſpread 
ad or wide; to ſhew to the fight, or to 
underſtanding ; to explain a thing mi- 
tely; to ſet oſtentatiouſſy to view, In 
pring, to cut up a crane, &c, 

DISPLA'Y, S. the, act of exhibiting a 
ng to view, in order to diſcover its beauties. 
| exceſlencies, 

DISPLA'YED, Part, in Heraldry, applied 
a bird in an erect poſture, with its wings 
janded or ſtretched out, 
l AS ANT, [ diſplezant 
reabſe, or offenſive to the ſenſes; 
0 DSPLEASE, [diſplc&ze] V. A. to 
nd, or make angry; to do a thing which 
nile the il}-will of a perſon, or forfeit his 
km, To diſguſt, or raiſe an ayerſion, ap- 
2 = 19% 

'ASINGNESS, [ diſplefzingne(s ] S. 
quality of creating lee W Ag. 
able either to the ſenſes or judgment. 
PIPLEASURE, [ diſplizure] S. a diſa- 
alle ſenſation 5 uneaſineſs, or pain; that 
a vil! offend a perſon ; anger proceeding 
i tome offence given, or from ſomething 
CM was dilagreeable ; a ſtate of diſgrace, 
Laa 2 perſon has loſt the favour of ano- 


0 DISPLO'DE, . A. 
— with a loud noiſe, 
4 RT, S. play; iport z paſtime; di- 


rosa, Lſpera/] S. the act of re- 
Mam ching; diſtribution; diſpenſa- 


Adj, di- 


[Lat.] to vent, 


N 


i Ut night of beſte wing; management; 


| 


1 


DIS 
government, including implicit ſubmiſſion to 
authority. | | 

To DISPO'SE, [difpsze] V. A. [Fr.] to 
employ, or apply to any uſe; to beſtow, or 
give; to ſpend, or lay out money; to turn to 
any particular end; to adopt, fit, or form for 
any purpoſe; to influence the mind; to regu- 
late, or adjuſt; to place in any condition; to 
ſell; to get rid of. Eh: - 

DISPO'SER, [ difp5zer] S. a perſon who 
has the management of any affair or money; 
he that gives, beſtows, or regulates; a direc- 
tor; one who diſtributes without controul, 
and in an arbitrary manner, | 

DISPOSI'TION; [dip] S. [Lat.] 
a regular arrangement, diſtribution, or order 
of the parts of a thing, or ſyſtem, which diſ- 
covers art, method, and prudence; natural fit- 
neſs, or tendency ; propenſity, bent, or temper 
of the mind; affections of kindneſs or ill - 
will, Applied to the mind, when the power 
and ability of doing any thing is forward 
and ready on every occaſion to break into 
action. 

To DISPOSSE'SS, ent V. A. ta 
turn a perſon out of a place which he is maſ- 
ſer of. 

DISPRA'TSE, x aha. S. blame; or 
the act of finding fault; cenſure; reproach, 

To DISPRA'ISE, [diſprdize} V. A. to 
blame; to find fault with; to cenſure, 

DISPRA'TSER,; [diſpraizer} S. one who 
blames, or finds fault, 

DISPRATSINGLY, [diſprdizingly] Adv. 
with blame, or cenſure. 

To DISPRE'AD, [difpred] V. A. to ſpread 
abroad; to ſpread different ways. 

DISPRO'OF, S. confutation; or the prov- 
ing a thing to be falſe, 

DISPROFIT, S. loſs ; damage; that by 
which-a thing is rendered leſs valuable, or a 
perſon receives loſs, 

- DISPROPO'RTION, S. the diſagreement, 
between the quality or quantity of different 
things, or the parts of the ſame thing. 

To DISPROPO'RTION, V. A. to join 
things which do not ſuit, or diſagree with 
each other in quantity or quality. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLE, Adj. diſagree- 
ing in quantity; not well ſuited, or propor- 
tioned ta ſomething elſe, 

DISPROPO'RTION ABLENESS, S. the 
want of agreement, with reſpect to quantity, 
ſize, or ſymmetry, 

DISPROPO'R TIONAL, Adi. unſaiteble, 
or diſagreeing in quantity, quality, or value, 
with ſomething elſe, 

DISPROPO'RTIONATE, Adi. diſagrea- 
ing in quality or value with ſomething clic x 
wanting ſymmetry, 

DISPROPO'R TIONATELY, Adv, want- 

diſprod ve] V. A. to con- 


ing ſymmetry. 
» 
Lei a thing or practice to 


To DISPRO VE 
fute an aſſertion; to 
be inconſiſtent with truth, law, or morality. 
X x DIS- 


———— AA IO 
—— — — 


| 
} 
| 
. 


or arguments produced cither in taveur of one's 


| renders a perſon unſit for the diſcharge o. an 


; DIS 


| DISPRO'VER, [diſpradver] S. ons who| 


cConfutes, or proves a thing or argument to be 


falſe or erroneous, 

DISPU'NISHABLE, Adj. in Law, with- 
out ſome penal clauſe or article ſubjecting a 
on to make good any loſs or damage. 

DISPU"TABLE, Adj. that which may 
admit of arguments both for and againſt it; 
liable to difpute ; lawful to be conteſted. 

DI'SPUTANT, S. [Lat.] one who argues 
againſt, or oppoles the opinions of another. 

DISPUTA'TION, S. [ Lat. ] the art of 5 


poſing the ſentiments of others; controverly, 


own ſentiments, or in oppoſition to thoſe of 
another. 

DISPUTA”TIOUS, dip i,, Adj. 
fond of oppoſing the opinions of others; given 
to debate, or cavilling. 

DISPU”TATIVE, Adj. diſpoſed to oppoſe 
the opinions of others; fond of controverſy, 
or cavilling. 

To DISPU”TE, V. N. [Lat.] to oppoſe 
the ſentiments or opinion of another; to deny 
and argue againſ any received opinion. Ac- 
tively, to contend for a thing either by words 
or actions; to oppoſe, or queſtion j to diſcuſs 
a queſtion z to think on. 

DISPU”TE, S. the act of oppoſing, or 
bringing arguments againſt the opinion of an- 
other ; controverſy, | 

DISPU”TER, S. one engaged in, or fond 
of controverſy, | 

DISQUALIFICA'TION, S. that which 


employ. * 

To DISQUALIFY, V. A. to make unfit; 
to diſable by ſome natural or legal impedi- 
ment; to exempt, or diſable from any right, 
claim, or practice, by law. 


W „eee 
pleaſe; to w 


want of eaſe of mind ; anxiety. 

DISQUYET', Adj. uncaſy, or diſturbed in 
mind, 

To DISQUTET, V. A. to difturb the 
mind of a perſon by ſome diſagreeable and ca- 
lamitous object; to fret; to vex; to make 
uneaſy. 

DISQUUETER, S. a diſturber; or one 
who renders another uneaſy in mind. 

DISQUTIETLY, Adv. anxoufly ; in fuch 
a manner as to diſturb, or make uneaſy, 

DISQUTETNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
who is difpleaſed with his prefent condition, 
involved in troubles and dangers, or affrighted 
by ſome impending evil, 

DISQULIE TUDE,S. uneaſineſs, or diſturb- 
ance of mind; anxiety; want of tranquility. 

DISQUISI TION, | diſguizifpmn] S. [Lat.] 


an act of the mind, whereby it examines into a 


ſubje& in order to underſtand its importance, 


to foreſee its conſequences, and to find out 
u hat may be urged either for or againſt it; a 


ſtrict ſearch, ſcrutiny, or examination of a]. 


KP, 


: 
DIS 
\ : : 


DISREGA'RD, S. i x 
* pls! lect; deten, a 
o DISREGARD, v. A. & 
tice of; to ſlight; to ny 3 
DISREGARDFUL, aq. eglipent; g. 
temptuous; or making a N 
of perſons or things. R all cout 
ISREGARDFULLV, Adv, in 2 tel, 
gent, contemptudus, or ſſighting mance; 
DISRE'LISH, S. a bad tate; dig 
diſlike, applied to the taſfſe. 
To DISRE'LISH, v. A, to make ; g 
nauſeous ; to aieCt the taſte with 2 6 
able ſenſation, Figuratively, to a 
want a taſte for. ' 
DISREPUTA'TION, 8, diſgrace; o it 
which will leſſen a perſon's chard 
tame, 
DISREPU TE, S. an ill character; l 
reputation or eſteem; reproach. 
DISRESPE'CT, S. incivility ; watt 
eſteem 5; a behaviour which apyroks 
rudeneſs. 
DISRESPE'CTFUL, Adj, uncivil; 
out eſteem; unmannerly, | 
DISRESPE'CTFULLY, Adv, in a 
civil, irreverent, or unmannerly manner, 
To DISRO'BE, V. A. to undreſ 0 
a perfon of cloaths. Figuratively, to yu 
to diveſt, applied to the mind, 
— DISRU'PTION, S. the act of break 
burfting aſunder; a breach, or tent. 
DISSATISF ACTION, S. the urg 
perſon who is not contented with his pela 
condition, but wants ſomething to comgh 
his wiſh or happineſs ; diſcontent, 
DISSATISFA'CTORINESS, S. ina 
or want of power to give content, | 
DISSATISFA'CTORY, Adj, that wx 
is not able to produce content. 
To DISSA”TISFY, V. A. to diſconte 


pleaſe or content. i 
To DISSE Cx, V. A. I Lat.] in Au 
to divide the parts of an animal body ml 
knife, in order to conſider each of then 
Figuratively, to divide and examine au 
minutely, | 
DISSE'CTION, S. in Anatomy, tae 
of cutting or dividing the ſeveral parts 1 
animal body aſunder, in order to eta 
to their nature and reſpective uſes; 6 
the ſeveral parts of a plant, leaf, of 4 fe 
of work, in order to examine into thems 
connection of their ſeveral parts, compofte 
and workmanſhip, 
To DISSE'IZE, Ice] V. 4. 99 
diſpoſſeſs, or unjuſtly depriveaman of his 
DISSE'IZOR, Idi] S. 00 
prives or diſpoſſeſſes another of his 112" y 
DISSE'ISIN, [difeczin] S. in * 
unlawful diſpoſleſting a perſon of li 
tenements. 


To DISSE'MBLE, v. A. [l] b 


thing or matter. 


or cogccal under a falſe apfeafance ñ 


the hy rite. 


bl deſigns, tempet, 


N1SSE'MBLINGLY, Adv. in an hypocri- 


al manner; 


pearance. 

5 DISSEMINATE, V. A. Lat. ] to ſcat- 
ſeed; to ſow. Figuratively, to ſpread 
22d, of propagate a report. 


3 that to be which is not, Neuterly, to 


y poc | Is hi 
Y <cp'MBLER, S. one who conceals his 
DISSE ts or diſpoſition, under a 


Fe and ſpecious appearance; an hypo- 


in ſuch a manner ag to conceal 
teil ſentiments undef a falſe and ſpecicus 


MSEMINA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 


zing; the act of ſpreading abroad, or propa- 


ting a report. i 
DISSEMINA'TOR, S. he that ſows. Fi- 
rely, one who ſpreads or propagates a 


DIS 


' prudence, and reconcileable with virtue and 
honeſty. 
DI'SSIPABLE, Adj. eafily ſeparated and 


ſcattered, . ' 


To DI'SSIPATE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſeparate. 


any eolleQion, and | diſperſe the parts at a 
diſtance ; to divide the attention between a 
| Averfity of objects, and thereby render it im- 
poſſible to fix to any with intenſeneſs; to 
ſquander wealth; to ſpend a fortune, 
DISSIPA”TION, S. ¶ Lat. ] the act of ſepa- 
rating the parts which form any collection, 
maſs, or body; the ſtate of the parts of a 
body ſeparated, and at a diſtance from each 
other, Figuratively, inattention; attention 
divided among a variety of objects, and there- 
by rendered incapable to fix on any with in- 


tenſeneſs. 


To DISSO'CIATE, IAH! V. A, 


 ISSENSION, 8. ¶ Lat.] difference or dif- | ¶ Lat.] to ſeparate things or perſons which are 


4 . 1 * Cf , 
jon ; contention 5 or warm Oppoiution, 


ſed to rife 3 quarrelſome; factious. 


winion; to think differently; to be of a 


tracy nature; to differ, 


non; avowal or declaration of difference 
mon. 

DISSENTA'NEOUS, Adj. diſagreeable; 
nfiſtent, 

DISSENTER, S. one who diſagrees, or 
lues his diſagreement with reſpect to an 
don; one who ſeparates from the com- 
ian of the church of England. 
DISERTA'TION, S. [Lat.] a ſet diſ- 
tle or treatiſe, 
DISSE'RVICE, S. harm; hurt; a pre- 
ce or 11] turn done to a perſon or thing. 
D!SSERVICEABLE, Adj. that which 
binder the advantage of a perſon or thing; 
nous: hurtful, 
PISSEAVICEABLENESS, 3. that which 


ſeazef; damage ; injury; harm. 

0 DISSE'VER, V. A. [the particle dis 
ke cr, does not alter its ſignĩfication, 
propriety obſerved in ſome other words 
bur language, viz, diſanrul, Sc. ] to break 
n two; to ſeparate; to divide. 
SIMILAR, Adj. [Lot.] differing in 
ity or ſhape from the thing which it js 
pred with; unlike; of a different kind 
ANure, 
SIMILARITY, S. unlikeneſs in qua- 
Enper, or diſpoſition. 


DISSIMI'LIT UDE, S. difference of form 


ten the accompliſhing ſome end; hurt; 
s „ | 


dul; want of reſemblance with a thing | 


DISENT, S. diſagreement ; difference of 


| 


ent in opinion or politics; a breach of united. 


BISSO'LVABLE, IAI] Adj. [Lat.] 


DISSENTIOUS, [difſinſbions | Adj. diſ- that which is capable of having its parts ſepa- 


rated by moiſture, or the action of ſome fluid. 


» DISSE'NT, V. N. [Lat.] to diſagree Diſ/uble is more generally uſed. 
| © DISSO'LUBLE, Adj. [Lat.] capable of 


having its parts ſeparated by moiſture or heat. 

DISSOLUBILITY, S. the poſſibility of 
having its parts ſeparated or liquiſied by moi- 
ſture or heat, ; A 

To DISSO'LVE, Ash V. A. [Lat.] 
to deſtroy the form of a thing by ſeparating its 
parts with moiſture, or heat; to melt, or 
liquify ; to deſtroy; to ſeparate; td break 
the ties of any thing; to part perſons who 
are united by any bonds, or the force of mu- 
tual affection; to clear up a doubt or diffi- 
culty. To break up or diſcharge an aſſembly. 


DISSO'LVENT, frre] Adj. [Ext.] 


having the power of ſeparating, or breaking 


the union of the particles of a body. 
DISSO'LVENT, er S. that which 
ſeparates the parts of any thing. 
DISSO'LVER, — S. that which 
has the power of melting, liquifying, or break - 
ing the union of the particles of any thing, 
DI'SSOLUTE, Adj. [Lat.] diſſolved in, or 
abandoned to pleafures; looſe; wanton ; or 
unreftrained by the rules of morality, the 
orders of government, or the laws of religion. 
DI'SSOLUTELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as is inconſiſtent with virtue, govern- 
ment, or religion. In Debauchery, without 
reſtraint, . | 


DI'SSOLUTENESS, S. looſeneſs of man- 


, 
ners; a conduct regulated by no laws, and 


; 


ſubjected to no reſtraint; wantonneſs; de- 
bauchery ; wickedneſs. 
DISSOLU”TION, S. the act of ſeparating 


* 
4 
o 
i 


i 

i 
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MMred, the particles of a body, or liquifying and 
t. MULATION, S. [Lat.] the act of n by heat and moiſture; the deftruc- 
133 *ppearance in order to con- tion of any thing by the ſeparation of its 
+ _—_— or diſpoſition ; then uſed pparts ; the ſubſtance or body formed by melt- 
ie, Sometimes a bare conceal- ing a thing; death, or the ſeparaticn of the 
of ons” mind, which is conſiſtent with | bo 'y »nd fon]; the act of breaking up, dis- 


1 miſſing 


FP ͤ ͤ— wo ute. 4 ae ooo 


DISC 


miſſing, or putting an end to an aſſembly. 


Licentiouſifeſs ; or diſregard of virtue or 


religion; more 
A 


commonly ſtiled diſſalute- 
Sd 


* 
- 


. DISSONANCE, S. [Lat.] a mixture of 


harſh and unharmonious ſounds ; diſcerg. 
_DISSONANT, Adj. [Lat.] ſounding harſh 
and diſagreeable to the car. F iguratively, 
inconſiſtent; diſagreeing, uſed with from, but 
molt properly with t. . 
To DISSUA'DF, ede V. A. [Lat.] 
to make uſe of arguments to hinder a perſon 
from doing ſomething which he intends ; to 
repreſent a thing as improper, or diſadvanta- 


us. 
®DISSUA'DER, [difhudder] S. one who 
endeavours, by argument, to divert a perſon 
from a defign or undertaking. 
 DISSUA'SION, S. an argument or 
motive made uſe of to divert or hinder a 
perſon from cloſing with any deſign, or en- 
gaging in an undertaking, 

DISSUA'SIVE, [difzodzjive] Adj. tending 


to divert or turn aſide from any purpoſe or 


deſign, 

DISSUA'SIVE, [diffe@zive] S. a motive 
or argument made uſe of to prevail on a perſon 
to decline a deſign or pyrſuit. 

DISSY'LLABLE, S. [Gr.] in Grammar, 

a word of two ſyllables, _ 
- DISTAFF, S. rd the ſtaff or ſtick, 
on the extremity of which the tow or hemp 
is taſtened for ſpinning, Figuratively, a 
female. 

To DISTA IN, V. A. to mark a thing 
with a different colour; to ſpoil the colour 
of a thing. Figuratively, to blot; to mark 
with infamy ; to pollute, or defile, : 

DI'STANCE,S, [Lat.] the ſpace, or length 
of ground between any two objects, applied 
to place or ſituation; a ſpace marked in 2 
courte wherein race-horſes run. The ſpace 
between a thing preſent, and one paſt or fu- 
ture, applied to time, Diſtinction, applied to 
idcas. A modeſt and reſpectful behaviour, 
oppoſcd to familiarity, A with-drawing of 
affection; reſerve; coolneſs, | 

To DISTANCE, V. A. to remove from 


\ 


— UU —ä: — — — 
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ture of ingredients, In Medicine, fone i 
— hone en 8 
the redundancy'of ſome morhi | 
diſorder of the mind, ariſing ql 


dominance of an bs. 
of due Elser Lebens e 


mour, Tumultuous diſorder, or 1 
applied to ſtates. In Painting, the mixing x 
tempering the colours with fize, whity 
eggs, 0 ſubſtances, beſides plain d. 
ter O1 ; 17 

To DISTE'MPER, v. A. t 
health; to affect with a 0 
order; to fill the mind with perturbetiu q 
confuſion. To fender rebellious, ot d, 
fected, applied to ſtateg. 0%; 

DISTE MPERATURE, S. a of bg 
cold, or other qualities, Violent commotny 
applied to government, Perturbation d 
mind; confuſion ;5 mixture of contrary g. 
lities or extremes. 6 

To DISTE'ND, V. A, [Lat.] to 
by filling; to ſtretch out in breadth, 
DISTE'NT), S. the ſpace through uli 
any thing is ſpread or ſtretched; breadth, 

DISTE'NTION, 8. [Lat.] the fd 
ſtretching 3 breadth, or the ſpace which l 
occupied by a thing diſtended ; the a& of 
arating one thing from another, 
| DI'STICH, [dit] S. ¶ Lat.] in Pm 
couplet; a couple of lines; a poem 
ing only of two verſes ; a theme or lube 
treated of, and compriſed in two line:, 
To DISTTL, V. N. ¶ Lat.] to drog, 
by drops. To drop or fall gently, pla 
fluids; to extract the virtues of ingredel 
by means of a _—_ | 
DISTILLA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the af 
ſeparating the oily, watery, or fpirituous pal 
of ingredients incloſed in a fill, by mean 
fire, or by the heat of dung; the act of fall 
in drops; that which deſcends in drops 
a ſtill. Ie 3 NE, : 
DISTI'LLATORY, Adj. belonging 
or uſed in diſtilling.” | 
| DISTTLLER, S. one who makes ak 
diſtilled liquors, 


[ 


the view; to place farther from a perſon; to 


leave behind at a race the length of a diſtance- 
poſt, Figuratively, to ſurpaſs a perſon in the * 
number and kind; ſeparate; apart; " 5 
NI'STANT, Adj. [Lat.] far from, applied cleared and unconfuled; marked out, 
'o place, Apart, ſeparate, aſunder, applied 


abilities of the mind, 


to ſituation, or the ſpace between two. or 
more bedies. Removed from the preſent in- 
ſtant, applied to time paſt, or future. 


To DIS TASTE, V. A. to occaſion a diſ- 


with a difagreeable ſenſation; to diſlike, 


DIST#\'STEFUL, Adj. affecting the pa- 
late, or organ of taſte, with a nauſeous or 
ai ſagreeabic ſenſation; that which gives of- 


fence, 


or a. wnpicatings Thewing ill-will, or 
aue. ; 


ogreeable or nauſeous taſte; to affect the taſte | difference made between 


' DISTULLERY, S. the buſigels, tra, 
employment of a diſtifler. _ | 
DISTI'NCT, Adj. I Lat.] differentb 


to be diſtinguiſhed from any other. 1 
DIS rrTNCTION, S. [Lat.] 2 nt wh 
ſhews the difference between two 4 * 
obſects; a mark of ſuperioriiy; 9 
one thing or perſon differs from ien 
perſons of — 
arts, ſexes, or ranks; diviſion gr - 
parts; diſcernment z judgment; ith, 
or ſet above others by hgnour or + 

DISTINCTIVE, Adj. that wh10 9 
feſts or marks the difference W 
or chings; having the power do e 


nue the difference between things; 


Nee INCTIVELY; Ady, in right order ; 
; fuſion. ; 
Ne TINCTLY, Ady. without confuſing 


ith er; plainly ; clearly, 
** re 89 . or accurate 
obſervation of the difference between things ; 
a ſeparation of things either externally, or in 
" which renders their difference 


xp ft 

hg; other manifeſt an] eaſily per- 
T7; orxoisn, (the 4 in the beg 
Gable of this word and its derivatives has 
1 the ſound of wi—diſtingwifh ] V. A. ¶ Lat.] to 
| note the difference between things; to ſeparate 
from others by ſome mark of honour ; to di- 
vide by notes, ſhewing the difference between 


perceive ; to diſcern critically ; to conſtitute 
i difference ; to ſpecificate 3 to make known, 
or make eminent, 

DISTINGUISHABLE, Adj, that which 
may de ſeparated or eaſily known, on account 
ef its difference from another; worthy of note 


ch 


rg. * 
5 DISTI'NGUISHED, Adj. eminent or ex- 
; taardinary ; eaſily to be ſeen from others on 
b, account of ſome remarkable difference or ex- 
gellence, ; 
DISTINGUISHER, S. one who ſees and 
dates the difference of things with accuracy; 
@ judicious obſerver, 
 DSTINGUISHINGLY, Adv. with ſome 
mark which renders a difference remarkable. 
DISTINGUISHMENT, S. the obſerva- 
n of the difference between things. 
To DISTO'RT, V. A. [Lat.] to twiſt; 
o deform by uncouth or irregular motions ; 
o put out of its natural ſtate and condition, 
o vreſt 2n gxpreſſion from its true meaning, 
DISTORTION, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, 
a contrattion of one fide of the mouth, by a 
varulhon of the muſcles of one fide of the 
pace; an irregular motion by which any of 
"Y of animal bodies are rendered de- 
ormed. 8 
To DISTRA'CT, [participle paſſive diſ- 
ated, formerly diftraught] ILat. ] to pull a 
Ping different ways at the ſame time; to ſe- 
ne; to part, To draw or turn to diffe- 
points; to fill and attract the mind with 
em views or conſiderations; to make 
perſon mad. 


DISTRA'CTEDLY, Adv. after the man- 


r of 4 madman; 


Non who is mad fri i 
rh rot too great a variety of 
ba BTRA'CTION, S. [Lat.] ſeparation ; 
* Confuſion, applied to politics, A 
2 _=_ the attenticn is called to dif- 
and ſometimes contrary objects; per- 
uud. ton of mind; madneſs. a "mf 


e ſeized or diftrained 


things in other reſpects like each other; to if 


| 


DISTRA'CTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a 


to ſeize the property of another for debt, Neu: 
terly, to make a ſeizure. | 
DISTRA'INER, S. he that ſeizes for debt. 
' DISTRA'INT, S. in Law, the act of 
ſeizing, or that which is ſeized for debt. 
DISTRE'SS, S. Er! in Law, any thing 
r rent unpaid, or duty 
unperformed ; the act of making a ſeizure, 
Figuzatively, any calamity or loſs which re- 
duces a perſon to great inconyenience or mi- 
ſery; the ftate or condition of a perſon who 
has not the neceſſaries to ſupply the calls of 
nature, 
To-DISTRE'SS, V. A. in Lau, to ſeize 
for rent unpaid, | 4 
DISTRE'SSFUL, Adj. miſerable; wretch- 
ed ; involved in calamities which depriye a 
perſon of the comforts and conveniencies of 


hte, « l 
To DISTRI'BUTE, v. A. 17 to di- 
fen na; to 


DISTRIBUTER, S. one who beſtows or 
diſtributes. 

DISTRIBUTION, S. the ſharing or di- 
viding amongſt many; the act of gibing cha- 
rity; the thing given in alms. In Logic, th 
diſtinction of an univerſal whole into ſeveral 
kinds of ſpecies, < eg 

DISTRIBUTIVE, Adj, that which is 
employed in aſſigning portions to others ; that 
which diftinguiſkes a general term into its Vas 
rious ſpecies. , 

DIS 1 RFBUTIVELY, Adv. Angly; par- 
ticularly, In Logic, in a manner which ex- 
preſſes ſingly all the particulars included in a 
general term, 

DISTRICT, S. [Lat.] in Law, circuit or 
territory, in which a perſon may be compelled 
to appearance; the circuit or territory within 
which a perſon's juriſdiftion or authority is 
confined; a region or country. 

To DISTRU'ST, V. A. to ſuſpect; to 
look on a perſon as one who. ought not to be 
confided ig; to be diffi dent. f 

DISTRU'ST, S. loſs of credit; want of 
confidence in another ; ſuſpicion of a perſon's 
fidelity or ability; diffidence., _ 

DISTRU'STFUL, Adj. ſuſpicious; dif- 
fident of the fidelity or ability of another; 
timorous. | 1 

DISTRU'STFULLY, Adv. in a manner 
which ſhews ſuſpicion or diffidence, 

DISTRU'STFULNESS, S. the ſtate of 
being ſuſpicious of the fidelity or ability of 
another; want of confidence, 7 

To DISTU'RB, V. A. [Lat.] to perplex, 
diſquiet, make uneaſy, or deprive of tran- 
quillity ; to confound; to interrupt or hinder 
the continuation of any action. | 

DISTU'RBANCE, S. interruption, or 
that which cauſes any ſtop, or hinders the 
continuation of an action; confuſion, or diſ- 
order of mind, Tumult, uproar, or violatwn 


vide amongſt different or ſeye 


| diſpoſe © in order, 


WDSTRA'IN, V. A. Cat.] in Law, 


of the peace, applied to government, 


DISTU'RBER, 


—_ - Oo — ” 
— H —̃ w 


DIV 


"*DISTU'RRER, S. one who breaks the 
e, cauſes tumults or public diſorders, or 
affects the mind of another. with confuſion, 
ee and uneaſineſss. 
___ DISU'NION, 8. ſeparation or disjunction. 
Figuratively, breach of concord, or diſagree- 
ment between friends, hereby they ſeparate 
or withdraw from each other, 4 
To DISUNTTE, V. A. to part or divide 
that which was united before; to ſeparate or 
part friends or allies, | 


ration. a 
DIS SAGE, [dfizage] S. the leaving off 
a practice or cuſtom by degrees, | 
© DYSU'SE, S. want of cuſtom or practice; 
the breaking off or diſcontinuing a cuſtom or 
ractice. | 
Io DISU'SE, {4ize] V. A. to ceaſe to 
make uſe of, or practiſe; to lay aſide or quit 
a cuſtom or practice. 
DITCH, S. [Sax.] a trench made to ſe- 
parate and defend grounds; any long, narrow 
cavity, fo in the ground for holding wa- 
ter, In Fortification, a trench formed hy 
- digging between the ſcarp and counterſcarp 
of 4 fort, and is either dry, or filled with 
water, | 
_- DITCHING, 2 village in Suſſex, ſor- 
merly a market-town, 6 miles N. W. of 
Lewes, with {wo fairs, on April 5, for ſheep 
and hogs, and October 12, for pedlars ware, 

DITHYRA'MBIC, S. [Lat.] a ſpecies 
of poetry, foll of tranſport and poetical rage, 
ſo named from the Dithyrambus or ode ſor- 
merly ſung in honour of Bacchus, and par- 
taking of all the warmth of ebriety, | 
* DITTY, S. [Belg.] a poem ſet to muſic ; 

ſong. | 
DIVAN, 8. [Arab.] a conncil-chamber, 
wherein juſtice is adminiſtered among the 
eaftern nations; a council of eaſtern princes. 
Figuratively, any council aſſembled. 

To DIVA'RICATE, V. A. [ Lat. ] to part 
in two. Neuterly, to become parted, or to 
divide into two. 
* DIVARICA'TION, S. a partition of a 
thing inte two, Figuratively, diviſion, or 
difference of opinions. 

To DIVE, V. N. [Sax.] to go volunta- 
rily under water; to go under water, and re- 
main there ſome time, in queſt of ſomething 
loſt, Figuratively, to make ſtrict enquiry or 
examination ; to go to the bottom of any 
queſtion, ſcience, or doctrine. 
> DIVER,S. one who goes voluntarily un- 
der water; one who profeſſes to go under wa- 
ter in queſt of things loſt by ſhipwreck, &c. 
Figuratively, one who makes himſelf maſter 
of any branch of ſcience; one who goes to 
the bottom of an affair, 

To DIVE'RGE, V. N. [Lat.] to recede 
farther from each other, applied to the rays 
of light which proceed from one point. 


DISU'NITY, S. the ſtate of actual ſepa- 
different from another, or from itſelf; . 


Geometry, applied to thoſ, 
ſtantly recede from ou which con, 
more than one. It is now grown bs” 
DIVERSE, Adj. rer 4 e. 
diflerent direckt, 
or contrary ways, . 
DIVERSIFICA'TION, S. the 8 & 
mixture of different colours; 
teration, . e 


DI'VERS, Adj.  [Lat.] fondry: 
or nature; various 2 1 
changing forms or qualſtzes; variation; f 
To DIVE RSIE V, V. A. ler! to make 


vary ; to mark with various colours; to u. 
riegate. N | 
. DIVERSION, S. che af of teraz! 
thing aſide from its courſe ; ſomething whic 
unbends the mind, by taking it off from in; 
tenſe application” or care; ſomething lights 
than amuſement, and leſs forcible than ples 
ſure; ſport; the public exhibitions of hem, 
plays, operas, &c..,which unbend the nin 
In War, the act of drawing off an 
from fome deſign, by an attack made at (ans 
other place. 

DIVERSITY, S. [Lat.] difference which 
diſtinguiſhes things from each other; rats 
ty ; variegation, or a compoſition of differen 
colours, 'Sy NON. Diverſity ſuppoſes a change 
which taſte is always in ſearch of, inordertod 
cover ſome novelty that may enliven and & 
light it: variety ſuppoſes a plurality of thing 
diftering from each other in likeneſs, which 
cheers the imagination apt to be clogged with 
too great a uniformity. ' 

DI'VERSLY, Adv.” in different wy 
methods, or manners; in different Ciredtiens, 
or towards different points. 

To DIVE'RT, V. A. [Lat.] to tum ahi 
from any direction or courſe; to ſeduce, & 
turn aſide from a rule of conduct. To pet 
or unbend the mind by public ſports, cr other 
things which afford pleaſure, In War, w 
draw forces to a different part. Uf N 
Shakeſpeare in the ſenſe of to ſubrert; to be. 
roy: © Sy vox. We ate gay by diſpolinch 
merry through turn of mind, diverting by on 
way of acting. We ſhould, if poſſible, fu: 
preſs our gaiety when in the houſe of aff 
tion; we ſhould ceaſe to be mer when 
others are fad ; we ſhould take care nt ö x 
diverting at the expence of our character. 

DIVE RTER, S. any thing that unbenct 
the mind, and alleviates its fatigue. _ 

DIVE'RTISEMENT, S. [Fr.] Gut 
delight ; pleaſure, A word now not m 
in uſe. 72 

DIVE'RTIVE, Adj. having the fre x 
unbend and recreate the mind. 

To DIVE'ST, V. A. [Lat.] to fn? q 
deprive of. See To Dx vEST- 

o DIVI DE, V. A. [Lat.] * 1 
thing or whole into ſeveral part 16 * 
between things as a partition, to hinder W 


DIVE'RGENT, Part, or Adj. [Lat.] in 


ſrom joining or meeting; to part one * 


DIV 


; diſcord; 
; to ſeparate 2 1222 3 
use or gillribote among ſeveral perio 
to DEN D 8. [Lat.] in Arithmetic, the 

41 divided in equal parts. 
number propoſed to the di if, In 
It muſt always be greater than the diviſor. 

companies, 1 e 

_— ſs of ſtocks erected on public 
funds; as the South-ſea, &c. In 17 y x 
yerlity, it is that part or ſhare which t Mes 
Jows equally divide among themſelves of their 
yearly ſtipend. In Trade, it 1s when a man's 
oz are taken by ſtatute, inventoried and 
ralued, and after all charges are deducted, 
the remainder is divided among the ſeveral 
creditors in proportion to their debts. 
DIVIDER, S. that which, ſeparates any 
thing into parts; one who diſtributes to 
athers; the perſon who ſeparates friends by 
promoting INES them; a particu- 
kind of compaſſcs. 
12 ION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
foretelling future events, which are of a ſe- 
get and hidden nature, and cannot be known 
by the bare exerciſe of reaſon, S NN. Di- 
vinaticn brings hidden things to light; pre- 
bin foretells what will come to paſs, I he 
id recards things preſent and paſt ; the ob- 
leck of the ſecond are things to come. 
DIVINE, Adj, [Lat.] partaking of the 
ture of, or proceeding from God. Figu- 
tively, excellent; extraordinary; ſeemingly 
depend the nature of mankind z divining; 
reſcient, ; 
DIVINE, S. a miniſter of the goſpel; a 
leg man, or one who is peculiarly dedicated 
9 the ſervice of the church, and performance 
F the rites in public worſhip, 
To DIVINE, V. A. Hat. to foretel 
me future event by means of omens, &c. 
Io foreſee, foreknow, or preſage. Neuter- 
„ to utter a prediction; to conjecture, or 


DIVINELY, Adv. in a divine or heavenly 
ater; by the operation of God; excel- 
ay; in a ſupreme or ſuperlative degree, 

DIN ER, S. one who profeſſes to ſore- 
l or diſcover future events by means of ex- 


mal ſigns, or ſupernatural influence; a 
A 
Neuer. 


DIVINITY, S. [Lat.] a partaking of 
| nature and excellence of God; Godhead, 
Krtively, God, the ſupreme Being, the 
Naar and preſerver of all things; a falſe 
N or 102], The ſcience converſant about 


tre 8 owe to him; ſomething 
ernst ure), 

vIVISI2FLITY, 8. [Fr.] the quality of 
aas Uvition, either mentally, or ac- 
VISIBLE, [divizible] Adj. [Lat] da- 
3 actually or mentally divided 


it is a ſhare or propor- 


þ 


p 


8, heavenly things, and the duties we 


a IOLENESS, 8. the quality of being 


| 


D LV: 


DIVISION, S. is the art of dividing any 


| thing into parts. In Arithmetic, it is «ne of - 


the four fundamental rules, whereby we find 
how often a leſs number, called the diviſor, 
ix contained in a greater, called the dividend ; 
the number of times which the diviſor is con- 
tained in the dividend being termed the quo- 


tient. In Natural Philoſophy or Mechanics, : 


it is the taking a thing to pieces, that we 
may have a more complete conception of the 
whole. This is frequently neceſſary in very, 
complex beings, or a piece of curious mecha- 
niſm, the ſeveral parts of which cannot be ſur- 
veyed at one view. In Muſic, it is the di- 
viding the interval of an octave into a number 
of leſs intervals. In Rhetoric, it is the ar- 
rangement of a diſcourſe under ſeveral heads. 
In War, the Divifiens of a battalion are the 
ſeveral parcels into which it is divided in . 
marching, At Sea, it is the third part of a 
fleet of men of war, and ſometimes the ninth, + 
which laſt happens when the fleet is divided 
into three ſquadrons, for then each ſquadron 
is diſtributed into three diviſions, In an en- 
gagement, the order of battle 1s to place all 
the ſquadrons, and all the divifions on each 
fide in one line; and this order is kept as - 
long as the wind and other circumſtances will 
rmit. 

DIVT'SOR, [ divizer] S. [Lat.] in Arith- 
metic, the dividing number, or that number . 
by which the dividend is divided, and which 
ſhews how many parts it is to be divided into. 

DIVO'RCE, S. [Lat.] a breach or diĩſſolu- 
tion of the bond of marriage, or the legal ſe- 
paration of man and wife, The uſual di- 
vorces among us are of two kinds, viz, 4 
menſa & thoro, from bed and board; and a 
vinculo matrimonii, from the bond or tie of 
marriage, The firſt does not diſſolve the 
marriage, fince the cauſe thereof is ſubſe- | 
quent to it; and at the ſame time ſuppoſes 
the marriage to be lawful. This divorce 
may be on account of adultery in either 
of the parties, For the cruelty of the huſ- 
band, &c. As this divorce diſſolves not the 
marriage, ſo it does not debar the woman of 
her dower, nor baſtardize her iſſue, or make 
void any eftate for the life of the huſband 
and wife. A divorce a wieculo matrimonũ, 
entirely diſſolves the marriage, as the cauſe is 
a pre- contract with ſome other perſon, con- 
ſanguinity, or affinity within the Levitical de- 
grees, impotency, impuberty, &c, In this 
caſe, the dower is gone, and the children be- 
gotten between the parties divorced are baſ- 
tards, On this divorce the parties are at li- 
berty to marry again; and in diyorces for 
adultery, ſeveral acts of parliament have al- 
lowed the innocent party marriage with an- 
other perſun, Divorces are only to be had by 
conſent of parliament. | 

To DIVO'RCE, V. A. to ſeparate a huſ- 
band or wife from each other; to aboliſh and 
annul the marriage contract. Figuratiyely, to 

force 


vac * 


of to ſeparate by violence; to 
take away by force. | 


_ DIVO'RCEMENT, S- the abrogating, an- 
nulling, or ſetting aſide the marriage · contract, 
and ſeparating a man and wife from each 


er, ; 
DIVO'RCER; 8. thi perſon who cauſes 
the legal ſeparation of a man and his wife. 
DIURE'TIC, Adj. [Ori] having the power 

to provoke urine, or force a perſon to make 


witer often. 
-DIU'RNAL, Adj, 1 relating. to 

day; conftituting the day; performed in 

ſpace of a day; or daily, | 

DIU'RNAL, S. [Fr.] journal, of day- 

k 


ks DIU"RNALLY, Adv. daily, or every day. 

'DIUTU'RNITY, S. [Lat.] the length of 
duration, or long continuance of any being. 

To DIVU'LGE, V. A. [Lat.] to publiſh; 
to make known or public; to proclaim, or 
manifeſt. 

DIVU'LGER, S. a publiſher; one who 

' expoſes to public view; one that reveals a 
ſecret, | 

DIVU”LSION, S. [Lat.] the act of pulling 
away, plucking, or rending one thing from 
another. 

To DFZEN, V. A. [a corruption pro- 
bably from To DicnT] to dreſe, deck, or 
ſpruce up. A low word, 2 

DIZZINESS, S. giddineſs, or a fwimming 
in the head. 

DIZZY, Adj. [Sax.] giddy; having a 
ſwimming in the head, or a ſenſation of turn- 
ing round. Figuratively, giddy, thoughtleſs. 

Te DIZZY, V. A. to make giddy. 

To DO, V. A. ¶ preter did, part. pail. done] 
{Sax.] to perform, act, or practiſe. To exe- 
cute or diſcharge, applied to a meſſage; to 
cauſe; to tranſact; to have recourſe to, uſed 
as a ſudden and paſſionate queſtion, ** What 
will you do in the end?“ Feremiah. To per- 
form; to exert; to deal; to gain a point; to 

put; to finiſh; to conclude; to ſettle. What 
ro do avith, ſignifies to beftow, to employ, to 
diſpoſe of, or what ufe to make of, “ He 
knows not what to do with his money.” 
Neuterly, to ceaſe to be concerned with, “1 
have done tvith him.” To fare; to be con- 
ditioned, with refpe& to health or ſickneſs, 
Good woman, how def} thou?“ Shak, To 
be able to ſucceed, or perfect a deſign. We 
ſhall do without him.” Aadiſ. Sometimes, 
however, it is uſed to ſave the repetition of 
another verb, “ I ſhall come, but if 1 do not, 
go away; 7, e. if I come not. Sometimes it 
is uſed as a word of peremptory and poſitive 
command; as, Help me; do.“ Or to en- 
creaſe the emphaſis of the verb which follows 
itz © But I ds love her.” Shat, And ſome- 
times by way of oppoſition z “ I did love him, 
but ſcorn him now.” 

DO'CIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] ſubmitting to in- 


4 


* 


J queath the ſame. In M 


| 


4 doctor 
| 


oy 


bos 
- DOFCILE, AG; Tan] wadiui. ; lh 


taught; tractable; 
FLITY; 8. at. aptneſs eren 
inſtruttion; ane tn K 1 

DOCK, S. in Law, an expedient for cut 
bf an eſtate-tail in lands or tenements, that 
ſell, give, a l. 


the owner may be enabled 
aritime aﬀairy, it u. 


pit, great pond, or creek, by the fide d in hu 
bour, made convenient either for the built 
or repairing of ſhips 3 and is of two oay 
dry-dock, where the water is kept out by ewe 
flood-gates ; and a wet-dock, a place hes 
ſhip may be hauled into, ont of the tides 

Among ſportſmen, it is the fleſhy A 
beaſt's chine, between the middle and the bi, 
tocks, Alſo the ſtump of a hotfe's tall the 
remains after docking. , 

To DOCK, V. A. to cut a tall off, or ſrt 
to cut any thing ſhort z to lay a ſhip in a ch 
In Law, to cut off an entail ; to eſten th 
charge of a bill, 

DO'CKET, S. a direction tied or fast 
to goods; a fummary, or abfidgement u # 
larger writing. 

DOCTOR, S. [Lat.] ene fo vell wh 
in any ſcience as to be able to teach it; apt: 
fon who has taken the higheſt degree in malt 
law, phyfic, or divinity, | 

DO'CTORAL, Adj, Lat.] belong N 
s degree. 

DO'CTORALLY, Adv, after the mane 
of a doctor, or phyfician, 

ä DO'CTORSHIP, S. the office or ranks 
a door, 

DO'CTRINAL, [ ſometimes accented ig 
the ſecond ſyllable} Adj. [Lat.} belonging 
or contaifring doQrine or inſtruction formety 
taught, | 

DOCTRI'NALLY, Adv. poſitively; 
the form of precepts or inſtrctious. 

DO'CTRINE, S. [Lat.] the prince. 
poſitions of any ſect or maſter; the theks g 
maxims delivered in a diſcourſe; any ti 
taught; the act of teaching. 
DOCUMENT, S. [Lat.] an infra 
admonition, precept, or direction ; 2 pf 
of fome dagmatical or poſitive perſon or maſter 
vouchers, or original writings produced inf 
port of any charge or accuſation. _ 
DO'DDER, S. is the name of a ven f 
gular plant; when it Feſt ſhoots from i 
ſeed it has little rvots; which pierce the ea 
near the roots of other plants; but the capi 
ments, of which it is formed, ſoon after ci 
ing about theſe plants, the roots wither 4 
From this time it propagates itſelf along" 
talks of the plant, entangling itſelf Wen 
them in a very complicated manner. 1. 


no leaves. * | ith 4 
DO DDRRED, Adj. overgrown * 
yed. 5 


der; waſted, or deca 
X - 8. [Sr.] bl figure 


| 


twelre fides 


ſtzuct:on; eaſy to be taught; tractable. | 


DODE'CAGON, 
rom 
I's DODGE, probably corropted fron 


D500 


A, to uſe craft, evaſions, or low ſhifts z 0 


other approaches. Figura- 
5 fal and looſe 3 to raiſe high 
baffle them; to ſhuffle, or 


ſhell-fiſh, which 
and is likewiſe 


lift place 
pep ben 


ne. . p 
MAN, S. a kind of 
' = fell like the lobſter, 
led the . * 
DOE, (4 [Sax.] a ſhe-deer ; the fe- 
— [dover] [from To Da] S. one who 
vs any thing whether good or bad; a 
former ; one who practiſes. 
To DOFF,, [from 45 
put off dreſs j to put away, or get rid of; 
delay, or ſhift. off. This word 18 obſolete 
il its ſenſes, and ſeldom uſed but by ruſtics, 
900, 8. [Belg.] a domeſtic animal, the 
of which are remarkably various, com- 
ling the maſtiff, ſpaniel, bull-dog, hound, 
hound, terrier, &c, the larger fort being 
bd as guards; and the leſs for ſports. In 
ſtronorty, the name of a conſtellation, called 
ewiſe Sirius, or Canicula. Figuratively, uſed 
a term of reproach for a man, When added 
the names of other animals, it ſignifies a 
of the ſpecies, as a dog-fox, a dog-otter, 
kd as2 particle, and added to another word, 
ſonifes ſomething worthleſs, as a dog-roſe. 
ſerd or give to the dogs, is a phraſe imply- 
w be ruined, made away with by extrava- 
ice, or Ceſtroyed, i 
To DOG, V. A. to hunt, or purſue like 
bound, 
DO OLT, Adj. wretched ; miſerable, 
DO'G-CHEAP, Adj. extremely cheap; as 
tapas dogs-meat, or offals which are thrown 


dogs, , | 
D0'G-DAYS, S. the days in which the 
tar riſes and ſets with the ſun; which, 
«count of their great heat, are ſuppoſed to 
ery unwholeſome or unhealthy, 

DOCE, S. Ital.] the title of the ſupreme 
plate of the republics of Venice and 
n0a, 

DOC-FLY, S. a voracious, biting fly. 

DO GGED, [dig-ed] Adj. ſullen; tour ; 
naſe ; or {1!-humoured, 

D0'CGEDLY, [45g-ed/y] Adv. in a ſour, 
ule, or ill-hrmoured manner. 

DO GGEDNESS, [d;g-edneſs ] S. a diſpo- 
kn of mind wherein a perſon is not moved 
peaſantry by any objects of mirth, or pleaſ- 


N offices of kindnets and civility ; ſullen- 


| 4] — 
VCGER, [&7-er] S. a ſmall ſhip, or 
by veſſel, 1 the Dutch * 
Arto ſtern, com 
Ivell in the middle for keeping fiſh alive; 
Napally uſed in fiſhing on the Dogger Bank, 
— it derives its name. 
COR, [diggrel] S. in Poetry, ap- 
0 h compoſitions as have neither ac- 
with relpeQ to their rhimes, harmon 
*zard to their metre, dignity of 1 


VI V. A. wo 153 


o 


moniy but one maſt, Sha 


| 


- 
- DOL 
fion, fertility of invention, or elevation «f 
ſentiment, \ | 

DO OMA, S. [Lat.] an eſtabliſhed prins 
ciple, axiom, ot maxim. ; 
DOGMA'TIC, or DOGMA'TICAL, Adi. 
poſitive ; ſtrongly attached to any particular 
notion or opinion; authoritative, of imperi- 
ous in forcing one's opinions as jndubitable 
truths on others. 

\ DOGMA'TICALLY, Adv. in a poſitive; 
imperious, or peremptory manner. 

\ DOGMACTICALNESS, 8. the quality of 
being pofitive of the truth of one's own opi- 
nions, and endeavouring to force them magiſ- 
terially or imperiouſly on others. | 

DO'GMATIST, S. one who advancey his 
opinions as infallible, s them with great 
obſtinacy, and magiſterially demands the aſſent 
of others to them. . ; 

To DO'GMATIZE, v. N. to advance any 
opinion poſitively, and endeavour to propagate 
it imperioully, 

DOGMATTZER, S. one who advances 
opinions with an air of inſolent confiderice, . 

DO'G-SLEEP, S. a pretended or diſſembled 
lleep. 

500 GS-MEAT, S. cattion, ot hotſe-fleſhy 
ſold for the food of dogs. Figuratively, any 
offals, or cheap and bad butchet's meat, 

DO'G-STAR, 8. the ſtar which riſes atzd 
ſets with the ſun during the dog-days. 

DO'G-TEETH, S. in Anatomy, the fout 
teeth, two in each jaw, which are ſituated bas 
tween the inciſores and the grinders ; they are 
by ſome called the eye-reerh, 

DO'G-TRICE, S. an ill turn; furly and 
brutal treatment. * 

NO'G-TROT, 8. a gentle trot; reſems 
bling that of a dog. ' 

DO'ILY, S. a coarſe woollen ſtuff, _ 
poſed to be ſo called from the name of 
inventor, . 

DO INCOS, 8. [plutal, and ſeldotn uſed in 
the ſingular, from De the verb] any thing per- 
formed whether good or bad. Petfottnances j 
exploits 3 behaviour; conduct; buſtle; tus 
mult 3 merriment. Seldom uſed but in a lu- 
dicrous ſenſe, Belg.) a fall _ 

DOIT, S. [Belg:] a ſmall piece of m 
current in 1 Figuratively; the teat 
value that can be ſet on a thing; 2 

DOLE, S. L the act of dividing into 
ſhares or portions. In Law, a portion or ſhare, 
Portion, or condition, applied to the circums 
ſtances ot incidents happening to a perſons 
Grief, ſorrow, miſery, from doleo, Lat. to grieves 
&© In equal ſcale weighing delight and diele.“ 

k 


To DOLE, v. A. [Sax.] to divide in pot 
tions of ſhares ;z to deal out, or diſtribute, ; 
DOLE, S. in Hutbandry, a void ſpace leſt 
in tilling. See DAL. 
DO LE FUL, Adj. diſmal; ſorrowfuly 
having the external appearance of ſorrow 3 


melanch 
Yo. DO'LE» 


- 


DOM 


, DO'LEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhew or cauſe ſorrow, - 1 
DO LEFULNESS, S. the quality which 
ew or expreſſes grief, or cauſes it in others. 
© DO'LEGELLY, a town of Merionethſhire, 
in North Wales, with a market on Tueſdays, 
and fix fairs, on May 11, July 4, Sept. 20, 
Oct. g, Nov. 22, and Dec. 16, for ſheep, cat- 
tle, and horſes. , It is ſeated on the river Avon, 
in a vale ſo called, and at the foot of the great 
rock Cader-Idris, which is extremely high. It 
7 a good manufacture of Welch cotton; and 

405 miles N. W. of London. | 

DO'LESOME, Adj. full of grief; ex- 
tremely ſorrowful, applied to perſons. Gloomy, 
dull, or affecting a perſon with melanchely, 
applied to things. | : 
y LESOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
wy affect a perſon with, or to expreſs, deep 

rrow. 1 
DO LESOMENESS, S. the quality of af- 
fecting a perſon with extreme ſorrow. 

DOLL, S. a contraction of Doxor Rx, 
and applied to a wooden ĩmage, cloathed either 
with the dreſs of a female or male, uſed by 
children as a play- thing. 

DOLLAR, S. [Belg.] a filver coin cur- 
rent in ſeveral of Germany and Holland, 
of the value of 4s.” 6d. ſterling. There are 
various ſpecies of them; as he rix-dollar, 
ſemi-dollar, quarter-dollar, c. 

DOLORT'FIC, Adj. [Lat.] that which 
cauſes grief or pain. | h 

DO'LOROUS, Adj. [Lat.] mournful or 

ſorrowful, applied to perſons. Affecting with 
grief or pain, applied to things. 
"DO'LOUR, S. [Lat.] grief or ſorrow; 
pain or pang. 

DOLPHIN, Fd] S. [Lat.] the name 
of a large ſea-fiſh, In Aſtronomy, a conſtel- 
lation of the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting 
of eighteen ſtars. 

DOLT, S. [Teut.] a fool, or perſon of dull 
apprehenſion; a blockhead. 

DO LTISH, Adj. ſtupid; like a fool or 
blockhead. 

DO'LTON, a village in Devonſhire, fix 

miles S. by E. of Torrington, with two fairs, 
on Wedneſday before March 25, and Nov. 20, 
for cattle. 
© DOMAIN, S. [Fr.] land poſſeſſed by one 
as a proprietor, heir, or governor, 
* DOME, S. [Lat.] a houſe, or building, 
generally applied to a ſtately building, or t- 
dne ſet apart ſor divine ſervice. In Architec- 
ture, a roof of a ſpherical form, reſembling 
the bell of a great clock, raiſed over the 
middle of a building, called a cxpela, 

DOME'STIC, or DOME'S'YICAL, Adj. 
[Lat.] belonging to a houſe, or the manage- 
ment of a family ; fit to inhabit a houſe, ap- 
plied to animals. Private, not open. Ap- 
lied to wars, inteſtine orcivil; oppoſed to thoſe 

ied on in a foreign country. 


applied * | ſervants 


DON, 
8 

F db of 4 

To DO NAT E, 


V. [La] 
vail over others. Ps Be , ] to pre. 
DOMINA'TION, 8. [Lat, 


the ſame houſe with 


tinction. 


power; government tyranny exerciſe of 
the fourth order of angels 3 r 
reckoning from the ſeraphims, duch, 
DOMINA'TOR, 8. [Lat.] the 
ruling, or governing power: previ 
To DOMINE'ER, v. N. en 


authority or power in an i 


and tyrannical manner, 


ding, 


de 
throughout the per; d 
theſe letters there are conſoquently fert, f. 
ginning with the firſt letter of the alphabe; 
and as in leap years there is an intern 
day, there are then two, the firſt of wii 
denotes every Sunday till the latercalary by, 
and the'ſecond all the Sundays which falby 
after it. 
DOMTNICANS, an order of Nfg 
called in France Jacobins, and in Tn 
Black Friars, or preaching Friars. This cg 
founded by St. Dominic a native of du 
was approved of by Innocent III. in m 
and confirmed by a bull of Honorixs Ill, 
1216, under St. Auſtin's rules, and the f 
der's particular conſtitutions, 
DOMINION, 8. (rat. the exerciſe 
power or authority. The {pace of ground 
territory ſubject to a perſon, applied to pla 
Predominancy ; preference; an order of ang 
DOMINO, S. a hood worn by a canon 
a Cathedral, Alſo a dreſs in fam & 
gown, worn at maſquerades, 
DON, S, [Lat.] the Spaniſh title forage 
tleman. | 
To DON, V. A. to put on; to ind 
with, Obſolete. 
DO'NARY, S. [Lat.] a thing git 
ſacred uſts, 3 
DONA'TION, S. [Lat.] the a& of 5 
any thing voluntarily or unaſked ; the pi 
by which any thing is given; title to: ta 
given. | 
DO'NATISTS, ſchiſmatics in the ur 
church of Africa, who took their name 
their leader Doratus, He taught that bay 
adminiſtered by heretics was null; that 6 
church but the African was become pn 
tuted ; and that he was to be the rele 
religion, Some accdſe the Donatifs of At 
nianiſm. N 4 
DO'NATIVE, s. [Fr.] » git lnph 
ſome conſiderable - preſent, In the My 
Law, it is a benefice given by the pat 
prieſt without preſentation tothe own! 1 
without inſtitution or induction. Ile! 


pos STI, S. a ſervant who lives in 


may found a church or chapel, and 


500 
bom the ſunllifetlen of the ordinary; or by 


lecters patent he may licenſe a common perſon 


and ordain 1t to be 
to found ſuch _ 25 be 8 u of 
made „eg ch the biſhop may com- 
ſuch a bene nes a lerk by eccle- 
| ſuch perſon to nominate a c y 

* and the clerk muſt be qua- 
tical cenſures, ar | 

lifed as other clerks of churches are. 

DONCASTER, a town in the Welt 

r Yorkſhire, with a market on Satur- 
Riding d Lame . . 
bay and four fairs, on April 77 Auguſt 5 
— 26 and Monday before Old Candlemas 
* > -attle, theep, and pedlars ware, It 

ay, for ca e, iheep, = 
is a large, well-buiir corporation town, and 
has pod manufactures in ſtockings, knit- 
wiiſtcoats, and gloves; and the market 1s good 
te cattle, corn, and proviſions. It is 160} 
miles N. by W. of London. 

DONE, participle of Do. 

DONZ, an interjection made uſe of by 
the party, who accepts of, or agrees to, a 
wazer prapoled by another perſon; and im- 
plies, it i: as good as done, or ler it be done, or 
kt it be ſo. 

bo mo row, a town in Lincolnſhire, 

whoſe fairs are held May 26, for horſes, flax 
| and hemp; Aug, 17, for horſes only; and Oct. 
9, for horſes, cattle, flax and hemp; the mar- 
| ket is on Saturday. It is 116 m. from London, 
) DO'NJON, S. in Fortification, fignifies a 
! ſtrong tower or redoubt of a fortreſs, whither 
the gur ſon may retreat in caſe of neceſſity, 
and cap tulate with greater advantages. 

DO NOR, [Lat.] S. one who gives a thing 
hp another, 

DOO'DLE, S. [a cant word, perhaps cor- 
wpted from > little] a trifler ; an idler, 

To DOOM, V. A. [Sax.] to judge; to 
pals ſentence againſt; to condemn; to deſtine; 
to command judicially, or by uncontroulable 
atnorify, 

DOOM, S. [Sax.] the ſentence or con- 
dennnion of a judge; the great judgment at 
the liſt day; the ſtate to which a perſon is 
&ſuned; tate or deſtruction. Sentence, or 
the [aſt determination of the judgment with 
reſpect to the condition of 2 perton, 
D00'MSDAY, S. [Sax.] the laſt day, 
when juegment is to be paſſed upon all man- 
kind; the day of judgment, "The day in 
wich a perſon is condemned, or is to be de- 
eued. Domeſday or Deomsday book, denomi- 
Rated Liber Pudiciarius wel Cenſualis Ant iæ, 
br is, the judicial book, or book of the 
lurrey of vp, compoſed in the time of 
"an the Conqueror, from a ſurvey of the 
Kira counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. The 
Pat or dclign of this book was, to be a 
Pr, by wich ſentence may be given in 

* Emures of eſtates, and from which that 
- weſti-n, whether lands be ancient 
* or not, is ſtill decided. The book 
a meming in the Exchequer, fair and 
* Ve. coahſting of two volumes, a greater 


"KT; the greater comprehendy all the 


C 


/ 
DOR 

counties of England, except Northumberland, 
Cumberland, W:ſtmoreland, Durbam, and part 
of Lancaſhire, which were never ſurveyed; and 
except Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are 
contained in the leiſer volume; which con- 
cludes with theſe words, Anno Millafimo Octo- 
geſimo Sexto ab  Incarnatione Domini, Vigefimo 
vero Regis Wilhehni, fucta en ifta Deferiptin, 
non ſolum per hos tres Comitatus ſed cri um alios. 

OUR, S. Sax. ] a vacant ſpace left ina 
building, throvgh which perſons enter or go 
out, "his is generally applied to private 
houſes ; but the entrance into cities, palaces, 
or the manſions of the nobility, is called 2 
gate. Figuratively, a houſe, paſſage, avenue, 
inlet, or any means by which an approach or 
entrance may be made. Out of doors, is fome- 
times uſed for a thing abolithed, hid aſide, 
quite gone, vaniſhed, exploded, or ſent away. 
At the door, implies ſomething near, impen- 
dent or imminent, © Death is at the door.“ 
Alt the door of a perſon, ſignifies ſomething that 
may be charged or imputed to a perſon, © The 
fault lies wholly at my door.” Dryd, Next door 
to, implies approaching to; bordering on. 

DCG'OR-CASE, S. the frame in which 
doors are hung. 

DO'RCHESTER, the capital town of Dor- 
ſetſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, and four fairs, on February 12, for 
cattle and- ſheep, on Trinity-Monday, and 
July 5, for cattle, ſheep, and lambs ; and on 
Auguſt 5, for cattle, ſheep, wool, and leather. 
It is a town of great antiquity, and was much 
larger than it is at preſent. The houſes are 
well-built, and it has three handſome ſtreets. 
{It ſends two members to parliament, is the 
place where the aſſires are held, and gives 
title to a marquis. It is governed by a mayor, 
12 aldermen, a recorder, and 24 common- 
council men; has 3 churches, about 600 
houſes, and was furmerly a city. It is 124 
miles W. by S. of London. 

DO'RCHESTER, a town in Oxferdſhire, 
whoſe market is now diſuſed, and the fair, 
on Eaſter-Tueſday, is only for pleaſure, It 
was formerly of much greater account than 
it is at preſent; however, it is provided with 
ſome very good inns; and the church is a 
large handſome ſtructure. It was formerly 
a biſhop's e. It is 494 miles W. N. W. of 
London. 

DORIC ORDER, S. in Architecture, the 
ſecond of the five orders, being that between 
the Tuſcan and Ionic. The characters of the 
Doric order, as now managed, are the height 
of its columns, which is eight diameters ; 
the friere, which is adorned with triglyphs, 
drops, and metopes; its capital which is with- 
out volutes; and its admitting of cimatiums. 

DO RKING. See DARKINV. ; 

DO'RMANT), Adj. [Fr.] ſteeping; in a 
ſlerping poſture, Secret, or private, oppo 
to p_ Leaning ; not perpendicular. 
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O'RMITORY, 5. [Lat.] a place fur- 
n uked 
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bDokslFEROus, or DORSI'PAROUS, 


Do rAL, Adj. relating to the portion 0 


. 2 ad 
"DOT 

wiſhed for ſleeping in with a great many 

beds. In old records, a burial place. | 

, DO'RMOUSE, S. [Lat © ap e which 
paſſes 2 of the winter in ſleep, 

DORN, 8. [Teut.] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
Sth, perhaps the fame as the thorn-back. 

 DORR, S. [Teut. ] in Natural Hiſtory, an 


inſect, ſo called from its ſound, and named 
likewiſe the hedge-chafer. . 

DO'RSEL, er BO RSER, S. [Lat.] a pan- 
nier or bag hung on each fide of a horſe, for 
holding things of a fmall bulk. 


DO'RSETSHIRE, a county of England, 52 


miles in length, and 27 in breadth. It is 
bounded on the N. by Wiltſhire and Somer- 
ſetſhire, on the S. by the Engliſh Channel, on 


the W. by Devonſhire, and on the E. by Hamp- 
ſhirg. It contains 21,940 bouſes, 132,000 
inhabitants, 248 pariſhes, and 22 market- 
gowns, 9 of which ſend members to parlia- 
ment. Jr produces all the commodities com- 
mon to other counties; beſides which, it has 
both linen and woollen manufactures. The 
air is good, but ſharp on the hills, and on the 
ſea-coaſt it is mild and The ſoil 
is ſandy, except in ſame rich meadows, plains, 
and valleys. There are many bills, which 
feed great numbers of ſheep ; and on the ſea- 
coaſts there is plenty of fiſh. The principal 
rivers are the Stour, the Frome, and the 
Piddle. It gives title of Duke to the Sack- 
ville family. 


Adj. [Lat.] bearing or bringing forth on the 
back. In Botany, applied to plants of the 
capillary kind, without ſtalk, which bear their 
feeds on the back fide of their leaves; ſuch 
as the fern, c. In Natural Hiſtory, applied 
to the American frog, which brings forth her 
young at her back, | 
DO RSTOUNE, a village in Herefordſhire, 
13 miles W. of Hereford, with four fairs, 
on April 27, May 18, Sept. 27, and Nov, 
38, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, and pigs. 

DO'RTURE, 8 [Fr.] a place to ſleep in; 
a bed-chamber, 
D OSE, S. [Gr.] in Phyfic, as much of any 
medicine as it is proper for a perſon to take 
at one time. As much of any liquor as a per- 
ſon can bear; ſometimes uſed for that quan- 
tity which intoxicates a perſon, 

DO'SSIL, S. a pledget ; or a ſmall lump 
or quantity of lint to be laid on a ſore. 
_ DOT, S. a ſmall point or ſpot made to 
mark any thing, by preſſing the tip of a pen 
on the paper in writing, and reſembling the 
mark at the end of this ſentence [. J. 

To DOT, V. A. to make round ſpots in 
writing. | 

DO TAGE, S. want or weakneſs of under- 
ſtanding; exceſſive fondneſs for any perſon or 
thing, generally applied to perſons advanced 


years, , 


| the warmth of another. 


D O U 


' DO'TARD, 8. | - 
ing is impaired by age. ee 
| To DOTE, V. N. at] ts bor 


Adively, to regard with exceſs, l 

DO TER, S. one whoſe under * 

impaired by years ; one who loves a per , 

_ _ exceſſive fondneſs,  .* © 
INGLY, Adv, wi 

or fondneſs. ; with W excels of oy 

DO'TTARD, 8. in Gardening, a 
from growing to its full — — 

DO'TTEREL, S. in Natural Mita 
bird which mimicks geſtures, 

Dou BLE, [dibble) Adj. Fr.] tuo ti 
of the ſame ſort, — — Ju * 
ing each other. Twice as much, applied 9 
quantity; the ſame number repeated, Hang 
twice the effect or influence, applied to power 
Deceitful, aQing two parts, anc openh, u 
a different one in private. It is uſec in gin. 
poſition for two ways, as deuble-edged, bun 
an edge on each fide; or for twice the nun 
or quantity; — i. e. twice dyed, 

To DOU'BLE, [ddbble] V. N. to incu 
to twice the quantity, number, value; « 
ſtrength ; to turn back, or wind in tung 
To play tricks; to uſe fleights. Achich 
among ſailors, to paſs round a cape or yrs 
| montory ; to fold; to repeat the ſame war} 
to encreaſe by addition, 

DOU'BLE, [ dsbble} S. twice the quantiy; 
number, value, or quality; ſtrong ber, f 
called from its being twice as ſtrong a the 
common ſort, Here's a pot of good dull 
Shak, A trick; a ſhift; an artfice, 
Hunting, a turning back or winding mate 
game. 

DOUBLE-DE'ALER, dall. dr] % 
one who is deceitful, by acting two pn 
the ſame time, one to a perſon's face, and! 
other behind his back, _ 

DOUBLE-DE'ALING, [dubble-deiin) 
an artifice ; diſſimulation; the afting 
different parts; by pretending friends 
perſon's face, and at the ſame time bei i 
mate with his enemy; low, infdiouy, 4 
fraudulent z cunning. | . 

DOUBLE-MI'N DED, .die 
deeeitful, acting _ contrary parts; f 
cuting contrary deſigns. | 

DOU'BLENESS, [dibblereſs] S. tt" 
of a thing repeated twice; the ftate of 20 
folded, or made twice its natural fre. 

DOUBLE-TO'NGUED, [div 
Adj. giving contrary accounts of tt 
thing; deceitful, *' "= 

DOU'BLER, [dibler] S. one who is pi 
of deceit or diſſimulation; one * 4 
any thing by repetition, addition, on h 

DOU'BLET, dab] S. an under an 4 

ſo called from its 


DOUBLO'N: [ded] . lr * 9 


$ woman ; conſtituting her dowry, 


coin, valued at tuo piſtolcs, | 


i [= 0 


DO * 

Y, [dib/y] Adv. in a twofold man- 
ner; in twice the quantity; do twice the 
10 500 BT, [dout] V.N. Fr.] to be 
unable to determine the reality, truth, or 
\ffidility of a thing, on account of the — 
þ of the arguments on each ſide z to fear; 
to fuſpett; to he ſitate; to deſiſt or keep from 
action through ſuſpence. Adqavely, to fear; 
to ſuſpect; to diſtruſt. FIDE, a 
DOUBT), {dout ] 8. uncertainty; ſuſpence; 
a ftate of the mind wherein it remains unde- 
termined. Figuratively, a queſtion or ſome 
int undetermined and unſettled ; a ſcruple 
perplexity 3 ſuſpicion z a difficulty propoſed to 
the underſtanding. SYNON, We are in un- 
certainty with reſpect to the ſucceſs of our 
ings; in doubt what ſtep to take 3 in 
ſuſpence when we are held from acting by a 
4 of certainty. Uncertainty requires cau- 
tion; deubt, conſideration; ſuſpence, pa- 


tience. : 
DOU'BTER, [duiter] S. one who is not 

able to determine the truth or probability of 

a thing; one who is in an uncertain ſtate of 


500 ul, [daitful} Adj. full of uncer- 
tainty; not ſettled in opinion. Ambiguous, or 
not clear, applied to the meaning of words; not 
determined in the mind on account of the 
quality of the proofs for and againſt; not 
ſecure; ſuſpicious 3 timorous, | 

DOUBTFULLY, [dairfully] Adv. with 
yacertainty and irreſolution ; with ambiguity, 
or want of clearneſs. 

DOU'BTFULNESS, [ dodrfulneſs] S. a ſtate 
of the mind, wherein it is unable to determine 
certainty, reality, or truth, for want of pre- 
ponderating proofs ; uncertainty, That which 
may admit of various and contrary ſenſes, 
applied to words, | | 
DOU BTINGLY, [ dedtingly] Adv. in ſuch 


the reality or truth of a thing; in ſuch a 
manner as to be fearful of tome future ill. 

DOU'BTLESS, { dei:/efs ) Adj. without any 
ler or apprehenſion of danger or ill; without 
Gubt; certainly. Uſed adverbially, it implies 
vithout doubt, queſtion, or uncertainty, 

DOVE, S. {Sax.] a wild pigeon, generally 
wpplice to the female of the ſpecies. The 
Gre is the ſymbol of firaplicity and innocence. | 
DUVE COT, S. a ſmall building in which 
Pigeons are kept; a pigeon-houſe. 

VU VER, a ſea-port town in the county 
Kent, with two markets, gn Vedneſdays 
nd Saturdays, and one fair, on November 22, 
fir veariny-2pparel and haberdaſhery-ware. 
_ vac of tie cinque ports, and a corpora- 
don, confiiting of a mayor, and 12 jurats. 
— mo members to parliament, and is 
= 50 vf the packet · boats, that, in time 

ker hald vetween Dover and Calais, from 


dich it is dig ant © mi Th 
3 * 3 *> 0 nl 21 les. 
. y e caſtle 


a manner as to be uncertain with reſpect to! 


DO 


very ſtrong, containing barracks for 5060 men. 
The houſes, which are about 500, are low, 
ſome built with brick, and others with flint- 


5600, are chiefly ſupported by the ſhipping, 
and by ſhip-building, rope-making, and a 
ſmall manufacturing of ſacking. It is 72 
miles S. E. by E. of London. . 

DO*VE-TAIL, S. in Carpentry, a form 
or manner of joining boards or timber, by 
letting one piece into another, in form of a 
wedge reverſed, or a dove's tail, This is one 
of the ſtrongeſt kinds of joini 

DOUGH, [ds] S. [ Sax. ] the paſte made 
for bread or pies before it is baked. 

DOU'GHTY, [dai] 2 brave, 
noble, illuftrious, in ancient authors. Obſti- 
nately brave; ſtiff. Uſed by moderns to con- 
vey ſome ludicrous or ironical idea of ſtrength 
and courage. b 

DO'UGHY, 1221 Adj. not baked; not 


baked enough. Figuratively, ſoft; not con- 
firmed by years or education in the love of virtue. 


denly over head in the water; to give a 
a box on the ear. Neuterly, to fall ſuddenly 
into the water. : , 

DOUSE, S. a box on the ear: a low and 
cant word, 

DO'WAGER, S. [Fr.] a widow who hay 
a jointure: a title given to the widows 'of 
kings, or other nobility. 

DO'WDY, S. an aukward, ill-dreſſed, and 
clowniſh woman, | 

DO'WER, S. that portion which the law 
allows a widow out of the lands of her huſf- 
bad a fter his deceaſe. 

DO'WERED, Part. portioned. 

DO'WERLESS, Adj. without a portion. 

DO'WLASS,S. a coarſe kind of linen. 

DOWN, S. [formerly ſpelt dun] [Dan.] 
ſoft feathers, generally thoſe which grow on 
the breaſts of birds or fowls. Figuratively, 
that which ſoftens or alleviates any uneaſy 
ſenſation ; ſoft wool, or tender hair. 

DOWN, S. — a large open plain or 
valley, In the plural, uſed for a road near 
the coaſt of Deal in Kent, which is paſſed by 
ſhipping homeward and outward buund, and 
is a general place for men of war to rendez- 
vouſe. 

DOWN, Prep. from a higher to a lower 
ſituation 3 along a deſcent, from a rifing 
ground to the plain on which it ſtands. To- 
wards the mouth, applied to a river.“ Con- 
veyed down the river,” x 

DOWN, Adv. on the ground; from = 
higher to a lower ſituation; tending to the 
ground, or towards the center, Out of fight, 
or below the horizon, applied to the ſitua- 
tion of the ſun, moon, &c, * The moon is 
down.” Shak, To boil doxon, is to exhauſt 
all its ſtrength, or ſv as to macerate, or boil 
to pieces, Up and down, every where, or 


a a high hull E. of the town, and is | 
7 x | 


without any confinement to place. 


ſtone. The inhabitants, who amount to about 


To DOUSE, V. A. [Or.] to plunge fud- 


DOWN, . 


.- 


ground, or make him fall by means of a blow; 


- Quſe, from whence it is conveyed in the 


two fairs, viz, on April 20, and October 2, 


eaſt down or looking towards the ground, the 
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Dow 


To DOWN, v. A. to knock; to ſubdue ; 


to ſuppreſs. 
DOWN, Interje&t. to fling a perſon on the 


to demoliſh or deſtroy a building. A con- 
temptuous threat. 

DO'WNFALL, 1 S. ruin, ap- 
plied to buildings. Calamity, diſgrace, or 
change from a ſtate of dignity, affluence, 
and power, to one of indigence, miſery, and 
diſgrace. * 8 | 

DO'WNHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on April 
27, for horſes and toys, and on November 2, 
for toys. It is ſeated low on the river Ouſe, 
over which there is a bridge, and is noted for 
the prodigious quantity of butter that is 
brought hither, and fent to Cambridge ap the 


Cambridge waggons to London, and generally 
known there by the name of Cambridge but- 
ter. It is 86 miles N. by E. of London. 
DO'WN TON, or DU'"NK. TON, a town! 
of Wiltſhire, with a market on Fridays, and 


for ſheep and horſes, It is ſeated on the 
river Avon, and is an ancient corporation, 
ſending two members to parliament, It is 
$4 miles W. S. W. of London. 
DO WNLOOKED, Adj. with the eyes 


natural expreſſion of ſorrow. 

Do WNRIGHT, [doinrir] Adv. ſtraight 
down ; in a ftraight or perpendicular line; in 
plain terms; completely, Without any diſ- 
fanulation, flattery, or ceremeny, applied to 
Janguage. 


' DO'WNRIGHT, [du, , Adj. plain; 


open; profeſſed ; without diſguiſe or diſſimu- 
lation; directly tending to the point; with-, 
"out circumlocution ; artleſs, applied to the 
manner or method of any narrative or ſtory; 
without ceremony; honeſtly ; ſurlily. 

DO'WNSIT TING, the act of going to 
reſt, alluding to the eaftern cuſtom of lying 
on the ground; reſt 5 repuſe;z or the time of 
re poſing. 

DO WNWARD, or DO'WNWARDS, 
Adv. [ Sax. ] towards the center, or towards 
the ground; from a higher to a lower ſitua- 
tion. In a courſe of ſucceflion from father 
to ſon, &c. applied to deſcent ur genealogy. 
 DO'WNWARD, Adj. moving from a 
higher to a lower fituation 5 declining, bend- 
ing, or ſloping towards the ground. Depreſſ- 
«d; dejefted. ; 

DO'WNY, Adj covered with ſoft and ſhort 
feathers, or with a nap ; made of ſoft ſeathers 
or down; ſoft; tender; ſoothing. ' 

DO'WRY, S. is properly the money or 
fortune which a wife brings to her huſband in 
marriage; and differs from dower. In a mo- 


DRA 


religious order. 


DOXO'LOGY, S. for 
ſentence including i 251 8 — Verſe 
God; ſuch as, « G © 


be to the Father, ol 
DO'XY, 8. a trumpet ; a profiitute, * 


DO'ZINESS, S. fleepinefs, drowfne, 
—_ inclination or — to 10 
"LY 1. * . p 
ſleepy. f 2 AIP n 

DRAB,.S. Sax, ] 2a common . 


a looſe or unchaſte woman; a thick dd 


made of wool, 
DRACHM, [dram] S. [Lat.] an ante 
ſilver coin, worth about ſeven peace tine 
farthings ſterling z the 16th part of an d 
Avoirdupois weight. Among Apothecaia, 
the 8th part of an ounce, weighing cite 
three ſcruples, or 60 grains, An anti 
Jewiſh coin, having on one fide a hary; ta 
on the reverſe a bunch of grapes, called h 
the Jews half a ſhekel, but by the Greer 
drachm. | 
DRACU'NCULUS, S. [Lat.]- 2 vin 
breeding between the ſkin and the fie ia 
countries, and reported to grow ts the k 
of ſeveral yards. ; 
DRA'FFY, Adj. abounding in dreg « 
ſediments. Figuratively, werthleſt, a al 
fit to be flung away. 
DRAFT, S. See DRAuGarT. 
DRAFT, Adj, a corruption 
DrAavocnrT,. | 
To DRAG, V. A. [$ax.] to pull d 
the ground by main force; to draw ala 
contemptuouſly, and as unworthy any i 
tice ; to pull along with violence. Neu 
to hang ſo low as to trail upon the gun 
DRAG, S. [Sax.] at inſtrument vil 
hooks, uſcd to catch bold of things wit 
water. 3 
To DRA'GGLE, V. A. to make ul 
by trailing along the ground, Neutery, 8 
grow or become dirty, by drawing along de 
ground, N. 
DRA'G-NET, S. a net which 1s «ar 
along the bottom of the water.” 
DRA'GON, S. [Fr.] a ſerpent, wy 
real or imaginary, ſuppoſcd to be farms 
with wings, and to grow to an oy 
fize. Figuratively, one of a herce and 
lent temper, In Scripture, hieroglypll . 
applied to Ggnify the ſerpent or the 
the tempter and profelicd enewy 41 
happinels, | 
DRA'GON'S BLOOD, S. a mt 
heavy refin, of which there ae WP - 
the one firm and compact, brought do 8. 


a4 


maſtic fenſe it fignifies a ſum, of money given 


ſmall leaves, wrapped.up in long 10 b 


r 
| | or | Tears ef 
Blad. The 4 brought in 


f an irregular figure; 
8 and of a much 


Dragon's 
larger maſſes 


is the fruit 
2 ** the iſland of Java, 
of the Eaſt Indies. It 


10 a powerful aſtringent, incraſſant, and 


DRACO ON, 8. [Teut.] a ſoldier who! 
ſerves both og foot and horſeback. | 

To D „ V. A. [Fr.] to draw off 
viter or other fluids gradually; to empty a 
veſſel by gradually drawing o what it con- 
uin; to dry, by ſetting in ſuch a poſture 
or poſition as the fluid muſt neceſſarily run 


DRAIN, 8. a channel through which wa- 
rs are gradually exhauſted or drawn; a Wa- 
courſe ; a ſluice. | 

DRAKE, S. [Belg.] a water-fow!, the 
male of a duck. A ſmall piece ot cannon, 
rom draca, Lat. 

| DRAM, S. in Weight, the eighth part of 
u ounce, Such a quantity of diſtilled or 
fzirituous liquors as is uſually drank at once. 
$pirituous liquors. 

DRA'MA, S. [Gr.] a poem accommo- 
dited to action; in which the action is not 
ated, but repreſented; and in which 
therefors ſuch rules are to be obſerved as 
ake the repreſentation probable, "The prin- 
ial ſpecies of the drama are two, comedy 
od tragedy, Some others there are of leſs 


a pattoral, ſatire, tragi- comedy, opera, 


c, 
DRAMA“ TIc, or DRAMA'TICAL, Adj. 
preſented by action, or on the Rage. 
DRAMA TICALLV, Adv. after the man- 
per of 2 poem acted on the ſtage; repreſen- 
katvely, 
DRA'MATIST, S. the author or com- 
ber of a dramatic piece ated on the ſtage, 
DRAPER, S. one who ſells either linen 
woolen cloth. 
DRA FER, S. che trade or art of making 
a; cloth made either of linen or wook 
a. In Painting and Sculpture, the repre- 
FYation of the garments or cloathing of any 
ure 


DRA'STIC, Adj. powerful, vigorous, ef- 
ous, In Medicine, a remedy which 
Forks ſoon, or with ſpeed. 

Abo, 8. pronounced and corruptly 
Men draf] refule; ſwill; a ſcum of a 
*; fet- liquor, or the liquor given to 


023, 
For, [draft] S. [Belg.] the 


[fiſh by a drag-net. 


ng. A quantity of liquor drank: 
zar. Liquor drank for pleaſure. The 


don of movi 


en for II 'f » «£ 
. 0 7 A of draught.” Te 


The 


e. 


D RA 
beſt, and of the eaſieſt draugbt. The rey 
ſentation of a perſon or thing by painting. A 
ſcetch or plan of ſome building or picture. 
A picture. In Fiſhing, the act of catching 
e act of drawing or 
ſhooting a bow. In War, forces drawn off 
from the main army. A fink or drain, “ Is 
caſt into the draught.” Mat. xv. 17. The 
depth which a veſſel ſinks into the water. In 
Commerce, a bill drawn by one perſon on 
another for money. In the plural, a game 
played on a chequered table, with round. 
pieces of box and ebony, 

To DRAW, V. A. | Pak drew ; parti- 
cip. paſſ. drawn] [ Sax. ] to pull along upon 
the ground from one place to another, To 
pull up, or raiſe from a deep place. To drag. 
To tuck. To attract; to draw towards itſelf, 
To breathe, or inhale, applied to air. To 
take from a caſk or veſſel. To pull a ſword- 
out of the ſcabbard; to unſheath. To take 
bread out of an oven. To uncloſe, if cloſe 
before, but to cluſe together, if open, ap- 
plied to curtains, To let out any liquid. 
To extract. To procure as an agent cauſes 
To bring as an efficient cauſe. To con- 
vey ſecretly, To protradt or © lengthen, 
To derive, To deduce as from poſtulates. 
In Painting, to repreſent the likeneſs of 
any perſon or thing, either by a pencil, 
pen, or colours. 4% imply, infer, or intro- 
duce a conſequence, To induce or perſuade. 
To win; to gain, To receive; to take up. 
To extort; to force. To wreſt ; to diſtort. T's 
entice z to ſeduce, to inveigle ; to prevail on 
by fondneſs, uſed with in. In Commerce, 
to addreſs a bill for a ſum of money to a 
perſon, In Military Affairs, to detach nr ſe- 
parate from the main body; to prepare for 
action; to range in battle array. 79 draw 
up, to form in writing; to compoſe. Te. 
contract or ſhrink, © Draw into leſs room. 
Bac, To take a card ont of a pack, or a lot 
trom a number of others; to make a ſore 
run, or diſcharge matter, To draw back, to 
retreat or retire ; to retract a deſign, or da- 
cline an undertaking. 7e draw off, to ex- 
tract by diſtillation; to drain out by a vent; 
to decline an engagement, or make a retreat, 
In Cookery, to diſembowel ; to take out the 
guts of poultry. | 

DRAW, S. the act of drawing; the lot 
or chance taken or drawn. 

DRA'WBACK, S. money pid back or 
abated © for ready pay ment. Figuratively, a 
deduction, or diminution of the value or qua- 
lities of a thing. In Ccmmerce, certain du- 
ties either of the cuſtoms or exciſe, allowed 
upon the exportation of ſame of our own ma- 
nufactures, or on certain foreign merchpne - 
dizes ttiat have paid a duty on importa- 


g or dragging carriages. © Ox-| tion. 


DRA'WBRIDGE, 8. a bridge moving on 


ng drawn or moved by pulling. | hinges; and by means of chains lifted up or 
oraſhire wheel-plough is the lat duwn at pleaſure, in order 20 preſerve, or 


U 


| 
| 
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| DRE 


Silleoy the conittentention between two places, 


| or a country and ſome fort. 
- DRA'WER, S. applied to one em- 
in fetching water from a well, or cock, 


fa edi 


ic houſes, one who draws liquors from 
caſks. One who forms the reſemblance of a 


perſon on paper or canvas, with a pen 
pencil, er bruſh. Applied to things, that 


- which has the of attracting towards 
ieſelf, In , that which diſcharges 
humours. A box which ſlides in a groove or 


caſe. In the plural, that part of dreſs which 
covers the thighs and poſteriors, generally 
made of linen, and made to fit-very cloſe, 
DRA*WING, S. the act of taking or form- 
ing the likeneſs of a thing or perſon with 2 


pen or pencil; a picture drawn or formed dreams 


with a pen or pencil. 
DRA'WING-ROOM, S. a room to 
which company retire after an entertainment; 
2 room fet apart for the reception of company 
at court. Figuratively, the perſons or com- 
aſſembled in a drawing-room. 


DRA'W-WELL, S. a well out of which“ 


water is raiſed by means of a bucket and 


rope. 
To DRAWL, V. N. To pronounce one's 
words with a flow di ſagreeable whine. 


DRAY, or DRA'Y-CART, S. a low cart, 


uſed by brewers to convey their beer, 
DRA'Y-MAN, S. one who drives a dray. 
DRA'Y-PLOUGH, [dray- S. 2 

gh reſembling a Ml 4 219 
DRA'YTON, a town of Shropſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſdays, and three fairs, on 
neſday before Palm-Sunday, on Septem- 
ber 19, and on October 24, for horned 
cattle, horſes, ſheep, hemp, woollen cloth, 
and hogs. Tt has. a good market for horſes 
and cattle, It is 17 miles E. by N. of Shrewf- 
„ and 153 N. W. of London. ; 
'DRA'ZEL, S. a fluttiſh, mean, dirty 


woman. 3 2 ; 
DREAD, [ared] S. [Sax.] terror or fear, 
the ſenſation occaſioned by the fight of ſome 
terrible or dangerous object; awful or vene- 
rable in the higheſt degree. | 
To DREAD, [dred| V. A. [Sax.] to 
fear to an exceflive degree. | 
DREA'DER, [dreder] S. one who lives 
in continual fear or apprehenſion of ſome 


Anger. 
DREA'DFUL, [dredful] Adj. cauſing ex- 
ceflive fear; frightful. | 
DREA'DFULLY, [dredfully] Adw in 
' ſuch a manner as to cauſe ſear or terror. 
DREA'DFULNESS, [fut S. that 
ality which cauſes. excefiive fear or terror. 
DREA'DLESS, [ dredicſs] Adj. void of fear; 
undaunted. : <A 
DRE'ADLESSNESS, [d+4/fjneſs] S. 3 
diſpoſition of mind that is void ot fear; intre- 


ity, undauntedneſs.  -  '- 
DREAM, {dreem] S. [Belg.] the images 


i 


* 


ſtern, gathering whatever it meets with at the 


ratively, a chimera; a 

conceit, which has bes groundleſs 
gination, 
, To DREAM, [dreem) 
in the mind, while the 
ſtopped during fleep, which are 
OS are under the 

anding; to think, to imagi 
without reaſon, Actively, 2 — 


ſeep. 

 DRE'AMER, [dreamer] S. 

— _ — — — 6 
on of external objects; a perfon , 

conceits; a — ? foal of 


DRE*AMLESS, [dreemleſs] Adi. without 


DREAR, dreer Adi. Sax. affectin 
8 Ars Me ] 

DRE'ARY, [dre&y] Adj. Suu. ] full'of 
my, diſmal, or affecting with melm- 


Gloo 
choly, applied to places, 

REDGE, S. 2 thick ftrong net, faſtened 
to three ſpills of iron, and — 2 boat'y 


ſaney, s 


* 


neither fup. 
known occa- 
rule of the under. 


bottom of the water, uſed for catching oyftery 


and is a ſpecies of the drag-net, 

To DREDGE, v. A. to fiſh with a trek, 
In Cookery, to ſtrew flour over meat while 0 
roaſting, '. m 

A 


DRE'DGER, S. one who fiſhes with 4 
dredge; a box with ſmall holes at the top, uſed 
for ſtrewing flour on meat when roaſting, 

DRE'GGINESS, [| dre-ine/t] fullneſs of 
lees or dregs.  Foulnefs, applied to liquor; 
abounding with a ropy ſubſtance, or ſedi- 
ment, 

DRE'GGISH, [d- Adv, 
with lees — 12. P] 

DRE'GGY, [dreg+y] Adj. muddy; foul; 
full of ſediment. | 

DREGS, S. [It has no fingular} I Sau.] the 
bottom, lees, or foul part of any liquor. H- 
guratively, the refuſe, ſweeping, or worthleſs 
part of any thing; the droſs or meanelt part 


* 


of a people. 2 per 
To DRENCH,, V. A. [Sar.] w fork 7 


bathe. to plunge. all over in ſome liquor; ta 
waſh; to ſteep ; to moiſten; or make ner 
wet; to adminiſter phyſic by violence. 


whick appear to the mind during Ocep, Figu- 


1 
| DRENCH, S. a draught; or fill, ved? - 
way of contempt; 2 potion, or drink pres « 
pared of ſeveral phyfical ingredients for a fk * 
horſe ; phyſic which muſt be given by for d 
+ DRE'NCHER, S. one who dips, or fo 10 
any thing; one who adminiſters phybe * 
force. c n 

DRE'SDEN, = town of On . 
capital of Saxony; where the elector alen * 
refides, It is divided by the wer fu 
into the Old and. New Town, 1nd — 
are joined, toyetber- by a bridge fre "I. 
nineteen piere, is 635 pacs * 4 
Both towas are- ſurrounded: with _ | 


DRI 


IE de houſes are built of ſquare 
Ubcations. . 45 almoſt all of the ſame 
free 0 gtuation of this city is but low, 


| e ptoſpect all around it, 


height, 2%, 
there is 4 fin 
k & . W, of Prague, Lon 


13 33 Faq A (Fr. to put on cloaths; 

2 yy dh cloaths, Fi- 
4 ;rely, to cloath, or repreſent in a favour- 
Pl. lt, In Surgery, to apply a plaſter or 
2 to a wound, To curry, or rub, 
bel to horſes. Te rectify ; to adjuſt, To 
tin, applied to lamps. To prepare victuals 
+ for eating, applied to cookery. To curl, to 
"mb out, or otherwiſe adorn hair or pe- 


rss 8. that which a perſon wears to 
-oner dis body from the inclemency of the 
weather; cloaths, or ſplendid attire 3 the ſkill 
in adjuſting, or taſte in chuſing and wearing 
Cloaths : . * 

DRE'SSER, S. one employed in putting on 
aperſon's cloaths 3 a broad and long kind of 
\ table or Helf in a kitchen, uſed to prepare 


mituals, 

DRE'SSING, S. in Surgery, the plaſter, 
a other remedy applied to a ſore, 
To DRI'BBLE, V. N. [by ſucceſſive al- 


(ys, To let the ſpittle fall from one's 
nouth ; to ſlaver like an infant or an ideot. 
Aﬀtively, to throw down or ſcatter in drops, 
DRIBLET, S. a ſmall ſum of money, 
DRIER, S. in Medicine, that which has 
ſte quality of abſorbing moiſture, | | 

DRIFFIELD, a village in the Eaſt Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with four fairs, viz. on Eaſter- 
Mendy, Whit-Monday, Aug. 26, and Sept. 
j for horſes and leather, It is 29 5 miles from 
Londen, ; 

DRIFT, S. the force which impels or drives 
Aon or thing; violence; courſe ; a raft, 
«ary thing driven at random, or in a body; 
a rum, layer, or covering of any matter 
bow together by the wind. A ſrow drift, 
bt, a deep body of ſnow, The tendency, or 
patcular deſign of an action; the ſcope or 
drr of a diſcourſe, 

To DRIFT, V. A. to drive, or force a- 
ag; to throw together on heaps ; to amals, 

ToDRILL, V. A. [Belg.] to make a hole 
Md 2n 2vgre, gimlet, or drill; to bore z to 
bas, or make its paſſage through ſmall holes 
_ To delay, or put off, in low 
| DRILL, S, an inſtrument uſed to bore holes 
Lat, ron, or braſs. An ape, or baboon. 

wall dripping ſtream, 

TDRINK, V.N. [preter drank, or drunk, 
ve paſſive, drunk, or mane [Sax.] to 
Nuns liquors, Figuratively, to {wallow an 
N quantity of liquors, To drink ta, 
" Eu ning; to wiſh well in drink- 
wy d to ſuck up, or abſorb, To 


vom from drip, of dripan, Sax. ] to fall in | 


DRO 
DRINK, S. liquor to be ſwallowed, op- 
kind of liquor, 


drank, 
DRINKER, S. one who is fond of ſwal- 
lowing quantities of intoxicating liquors. 


gale a perſon with by purchaſing liquors. 

To DRIP, V. N. [Belg.] to fall in drops. 
To let fall in drops, applied to the fat which 
falls from meat while roaſting. Actively, to 
let fall in drops; to drop as fat in roaſting. 

DRIP, S. that which falls in drops. 

DRIPPING, S. the fat which drops from 
__ while roafting, called likewiſe kitchen- 

uff. 

To DRIVE, V. A. [preter drove, particip. 
pail, driven, or drove] | Sax.] to make a per- 
ſon or thing move by violence; to ſend to any 
place by forcez to convey animals, or make 
them walk from one place to another; to com- 
pel ; to enforce, or puſh home a proof or argue 
ment. To diſtreſs; to ſtraĩten. To drive trade, 
to carry it on. To conduct a carriage. To ler 
drive at, to intend; to mean; to endeavour 
to accompliſh; to aim, or ſtrike at with fury. 
To purify by motion; as, & the driven ſnow.” 

To DRI'VEL, V. N. ſa corruption from 
dribble] to let the ſpittle fall out of one's 
mouth like an infant or an ideot. 

DRI'VEL, S. ſlaver, ſpittle, or moiſture 
dropped from the mouth. of 

DRI'VELLER, S. a fool or ideot, fo call- 
ed from their letting the ſlaver drop from 
their mouths. | | 

DRI'VVELLING, Part. doating; weak in 
the underſtanding ; fooliſh, 

DRI'VER, S. the perſon or thing which 
communicates motion by force; one who 
guides and canveys beaſts from one place to 


cattle which draw any carriage, 

To DRI'ZZLE, V. A. [ Teut.] to ſhed in 
ſmall drops, or a wet miſt, like dew. Neu- 
terly, to let fall in ſmall, flow drops, 

DRI'ZZLY, Adj. deſcending in ſmall, ſſou 
drops ; deſcending in a miſt; reſembling a 
miſt, or moiſt vapour. 

DROT'TWICH, a town of Worceſterſhire 
with a market on Fridays, and three fairs, viz, 
on Good-Friday, October 28, and December 
21, for linen-cloth and hats, It is ſeated on 
the river Salwarp; and is of great note for its 
ſalt-pits, from whence they make fine white 
ſalt, It is 117 miles W. N. W. of London. 

DROLE, Adj. [Fr.] comical; exciting 
laughter, i 

DROLE, or DROLL, 8. [Fr.] a perſon 
whoſe buſineſs and employ it is to raiſe mitth 
by antic geſtures, or comical jeſts ; a merry- 
andrew, or jack · pudding; a farce, com 
to excite laughter, 5 iv 

To DROLL, V. N. to play the buffoon. 


| DRO'LLERY, 8. jeſt ; ridicule; or an 
2 2 ende 


poſed to meat, or ſolid food; any particular 
DRINKABLE, Adj. that which may be 


DRI'NK-MONEY, S. money given to re- 


another; one who manages and guides the 
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endeavour to make a thing the object of preventing th 
mirth, ridicule, or laughter, — Ah 


DRO"MEDARY, 8. vg. in Natural 


Hiſtory, a ſort of camel, ſaid to travel 100 


flux of the anima | Giri 
art, affe&teg with 4 
er formed imo 


DRO/PSIED, P 
DRO/P-STQ 


miles a day. It is fmaller, ſlenderer, and nim- | the ſhape of a drop, 


bler than the common camel, having either 


DROPSY, S. [a 


one or two hairy excreſcences on its back, |whence dropiſy, or dr 
and is capable of great fatigue, Its hair is|a preternatural collect 
foft and ſhort ; it has no fangs or fore-teeth, {aqueous ſerum or water in an 
nor horn on its feet; which are covered with | which greatly diſtends the v 
a fleſhy ſkin; it is about ſeven feet and a|with a weakne 
half high from the ground te the top of its |thirft, 


head. 


ek, of the doch, 
Cs, 1 
geſtion, and a contig F 


DROSS, S. [Sax, 


DRONE, S. the male bee, which hatches [groſs parts 
the young, makes no honey, has no ſing, and a metal, 
is driven from the hive when the hatching] worthleſs part of any thing, 


time is over. Figuratively, an inactive, uſe- 


of any metal; the cru 
Figuratively, the refuſe, 


DRO'SSINESS, S. the DIY of meta 


leſs, or fluggiſh perſon, In Mufic, the deep |foulneſs ; ruft, 


or holding key-note of a bag-pipe. | 
To "DRONE, V. N. to live an inactive, 

uſeleſs, and dull life, like that of a drone, 

- NRO'NFIELD, a pretty market-town in 


DRO'SSY, Adj. full of 


neſs, or impure particles, 


worthleſs as 
DROVE, S. a number of cattle unde; « 


Derbyſhire, ſeated in a bottom, with a market guidance of one or more 


on Thurſdays, and a free-ſchool. It has four 


perſons ; any col 


lection of animals, F iguratively, a great crow 


fairs, on January 10, April 14, and July 15, [or multitude, 


for ſheep and cattle ; and on September 1, for 
cheeſe. It is 153 miles N. N. W. of London. 

DRO'NISE, Adj. like a drone; uſeleſs; 
Nuggiſh and inactivre. 

To DROOP, V. N. [Belg.] to languiſh 
with ſorrow; to hang down the head with 
forrow. Figuratively, to grow faint, weak, 
or diſpirited; to fink; to lean downwards; 
to decline, beautiſully applied by Milton. 

"DROP, S. [Sax] ſmall portion or par- 
ticle of water, or other fluid in a ſpherical 
form; as much liquor as falls at once, when 
there is not a continued ſtream ; a diamond 
hanging looſe from the ear, ſo called from its 
reſembling the form of a drop of any fluid in 
its deſcent. Dreh, the plural, in Architec- 
ture, are ornaments in the Dorie entablature, 
repreſenting drops, or little bells, immediately 
under the triglyphs, In Phyſic, any ſpiritu- 
ous medicine to be taken'in drops, 

To DROP, V. A. [Sax.] to pour in ſmall 
round particles; to let fall; to let go; to let 
a thing fall from the hand; to utter ſlightly, 
or without caution; to inſert, or introduce by 
way of digreſſion; to intermit, ceaſe, or de- 
cline; to loſe in its progreſs; to bedrop, or 
ſpeckle, * Nevterly, to fall in ſeparate particles 
of a roundiſh form; to let drops fall; to con- 
ſume in drops; to fall, or come from a higher 
to a lower fituation; to fall without violence; 
to die ſuddenly.” 79 drop in, to come unex- 
pectedly by. «He drops in when he thinks 
you are juſt ſeated!” Spe#?. 

DRO'PPING, S. any liquor which has 
fallen in drops: 10 | ; 

DROP-SERE'NE, S. [Lat.] in Phyfic, a 
diſeaſe of rtie eye, conſiſting of an entire loſs 
of ſight; withont any apprent fault or diſorder 
WE It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a 
compreſnon ox obſtruction, of the optic nerves, 


TT [4 


4 


DRO'VER, S. one who fats cattle for fl 
and ſends them to market, 
DROUGHT, [dra] S. [Sax.] applied 
dry weather, want of rain; thi 

t want or defire of drink, 
ROU'GHTINESS, [dra 
ſtate of a foil which wants rain; the fate 
a perſon affected with thirſt, or in want 


DROU'GHTY, {drovty]Adj. wantingrai 
parched with heat ; thi | 
To DROWN, V, A, [Sax.] to plu 
and ſuffocate under water; to plunge, or ow 
whelm in water; to overflow, or cover wi 
water. Figuratively, to immerge, plunge 
or overwhelm with any thi 
ſuffocated under the water, 
To DROWSE, [drowze] V. 
to make heavy with, or ftrongly 
Neuterly, to ſleep, 
DROWSINESS, [ drowzineſs| S. a fin 
propenſity, and inclination to Heep. Fig 
tively, ſlothfulneſs, or ĩnactixity. 
DRO'WSY, [drizozy] Adj. ftronglyind 
ed to ſleep; heavy with ſleep. Figurat 
cauſing ſleep ; dull, or ſtupid, 
To DRUB, v. A. [ Dan. ] to beat ſout 
with a ſtick; to thre 
A word of contempt. 
DRUB, S. a thump, knock, or blo 
ſound beating, 
To DRUDGE, v. N. [Sax.] to wort 
at mean and ſervile employments; to fl 
DRUDGE, 8. one employed in 
hard, and fatieuing labour z a meer ſlave, 
- DRU/DGERY, S. low, mean, ſervile,1 
and fatiguing labour. 
DRU DGINCGCLX, 
fatiguing,' and toilſome manner, 
PR, S. J 


Adv, in 4 lab 


Fr.] "an ingredient alo 


DRU 
ing, Figuratively 
tn . this ſnl may probably 
; rruption of dreg. 
A DAU, v. Ato mix ith phyſical Ingre- 
Gents ; to taint with ſomething dilagreeable, 
DRUGCERMAN, 8. [Fr.] in Commerce, 
name given in the Levant to the interpreter: 
5 t by the ambaſſadors of the Chriſtian na- 
_ ding at the Porte, to afſiſl them in 
| & 
b of. S. in Commerce, a ſort of 
thin ſtuff, ſometimes al! wool, ſometimes half 
wool, half thread, and ſometimes corded, but 
ofvally plain, and woues on a 1 Fs 
RUCO T, S. one u phy ſica 
Rar by wholeſale, i 4 
DRUTD, 8. l * — and 5 1 
igion amongſt the ritons, Celtic 
ae Germans, * may 3 * 
and moſt diſtinguiſhed order in the 
* out of the bel families; and 
the honours of their birth, added to thoſe of 
their function, procured them the higheſt ve- 
neration, They were verſed in aſtronomy, 
pecmetry, natural philoſophy, politics, ang 
Fg2ay; had the adminiſtration of all ſa- 
del knigge, were the interpreters of the gods, 
nd ſupreme =" 15 all — whether ec- 
deluſtic or civil, From their etermination 
" 10 appeal ; and whoever refuſed to acqui- 
pee in their deciſions, was reckoned impious, 
mw: excommunicated, ' They were general! 
preraed by a ſingle perſori, called an * 
du, who preſided in all their aſſemblies. 
Once a year they uſed to retire, or rather aſ- 
ele, in a wood, in the center of the iſland, 
ſ wich time they uſed io receive applica- 
Wins from all parts, and hear cauſes, Their 
lr opinions are not well aſcertained by 
mier, though it is agreed by all, that they 
deld the immortality of the ſoul, ang its tranſ- 
Nprion; that nothing could appeaſe the 
y more powerfully than human — 5 
. that there was ons lupreme Deity, who 
Wrebed over all others, 
guru, S. [Erſe] a warlike inſtrument 
Ae of thin pieces of oak, bent in ac Iindri- 
Min, covered at each end with . or 
patient, which ſtretches by means of braces 
dunn; from one extremity to the other; and 
Rate ty {yung by beating one of the ends with 
ik eenerally made of brafil wood. Kettle 
Mn that whoſe body is made of braſs or 
Mer, in the form of 2 keitle, and covered 
e with parchment like the common one, 
le d of the ear is a ſmall membrane in 
aner part of that organ, which is ſo 
1 ed 25 to convey the ſenſation of ſound, 
Tha which ſounding bodies cauſe 


any thing of | major, 


| were a ſort of deities, or 


DRY 


who has the command over the other 
drums, They are diſtinguiſhed from the ſol. 
diers by cloaths of a different faſhion; when 
the battalion is drawn v » their poſt is on the 
flanks ; and on a — f it is between the 


diviſions. ; 
that beats the drum ; 


DRUMMER, S. he 
Very company of foot has one, and ſometimes 
wo. 


DRUNK, Adj, [from Drink] intoxicated, 
or deprived of the ule of the underſtanding, by 
immoderate drinking, F iguratively, ſoaked ; 
beautifully applied to inanimate things, 
SyNON. Half a pint of wine will make 
ſome men drunk ; when others ſhall drink a 
gallon without being the leaſt fFuddled, Good 
ſuccels will ſometimes ſo intoxicate a perſog 
as to take him off from his buſineſs, and ren- 
der him diſagresable to all his acquaintance, 

DRUNK ARD, S. one given to the ex- 
ceſſive uſe of ſtrong liquors, 

DRUNKEN, Pan. [ from Drink] intux- 
icated with liquor ;-given to habitual drum- 
kenneſs; frequently intoxicated with liquox, 

DRU'NKENLY, Adv. after the manner 
of one intoxicated with ſtrong liquors, 

DRUNKENNESS, S. intoxication, or 
ebriety ; the habit of getting drunk, F igura- 
tively, an intoxication, or diſorder of the mind. 
Pa ov. What ſeberneſi conceals, drunkenneſs re- 
veals,— He that Rill; a man when be is drunk, 
5 be hanged wwhen be is ſober, - 

RUSLLW'YN, a town in Carmarthen. 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are kept July 1, and Octo- 
ber 5, for cattle, horſes, and eep. 

DRY, Adj. [Sax.] without wet or moiĩſ- 
ture. Without rain, applied to the ſeaſons. 
Thirſty, or athirſt for want of d rink. Fgurative- 
ly, jejune; barren; plain; hard; acrid; ſevere, 

29 D&E.V\A tn fave from, or exhale 
,moiiture or wet ; to wipe away moiſture, uſed 
with 2; to drain; to drink up, Neuterly, 
to grow dry, 

DRY'ADES, in the Heathen Mythology, 
nymphs, which the 
Antients thought inhabited groves or woods, 
They differed from the Hamadryad's ; theſe 
laſt being attached to ſome particular tree, 
wherewith they were born, and with which 
they died; whereas the Dryades were the god- 
deſſes of trees and woods in general. 

DRY”"-EYED, Adi. without tears; with. 
out having the eyes moiLeneg with tears, 

DRY'LY, Adv. without moiſture, Pigu- 
ratively, in a cold, or indifferent manner. 
With great reſerve, applied to treatment or 
behaviour; in a ſarcaſſical or ironical manner, 
Without any embelliſhment, applied to ſtile. 

DRY'NESS, S. w:nt of moiſture ; want of 


bY DRUM, V. N. to beat a march, &c. 
n ith a ſick, To beat, or vibrate, 
—» e motion of the heart, 

'A *M-MA JOR, 8. the chief drummer 


#0Xgment, Etery regiment has a drum 


rain; want of juice, F iguratively, want of em- 
be!liſhment, applied to itile, or ſet diſcourſes, 
DRY'-NURST, S. one who brings up a 
child without ſ ucking, 
To 'DRY*-NURSE, V. A, to bring up an 
infant without ſ ucking, s 
| . PRT. 
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DUC 


-DRY'SHOD, Adj. without wetting the 
1 without treading in the water above the 


oes. 
DUAL, Adj. ¶ Lat.] expreſſing or including 
only two. In the Hebrew, or Greek lan- 
guage, a variation of a noun which only ſig- 
nifies :2v9, a diſtinction which the modern 


languages ſeem deficient in. 


To DUB, v. A. [addiubba till riddara, Iſ- 
landick, to dub a knight. Addubba in its pri- 
mary fignification implies to ftrike, knights 
being made by a blow given with a ſword] 
to create or make a man a knight; to confer 
—_—_ or dignity, 
UB, S. a blow, or knock. 

DU*BIOUS, Adj, [Lat.] not ſettled in an 

epinion, applied to perions. Not fully 


proved, or that which has equal probability on 


either ſide, applied to opinions. 
DU'BIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as will admit of different ſenſes. | 


_ » DU'BIOUSNESS, S. 2323 


.DU*'BTTABLE, Adj. that which may be 
queſtioned or doubted ; that which a perſon 
may decline aſſenting to, 

DUBITA”TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
doubting, or queſtioning the truth of a thing. 
It is defined by Grew, a negative perception, 
i. e. the perception that what a perſon ſees, 
is not that which he would ſee, 

DU”BLIN, the capital of Ireland, in the 
county of the ſame name, and province of 
Leinſter. It is a rich, handſome, and popu- 
lous city, with an archbiſhop's ſee, a parlia- 
ment, and an univerſity ; and is the ſame for 
Ireland as London is for England; and the 
buildings are daily increaſing in the ſame 
manner; it being the reſidence of the Vice- 
roy or Lord-Lieutenant, The compaſs of the 
walls is not great; but it has four large ſub- 
urbs, the principal of which is Oxmanton or 
Oxmanby, to the N. of the river Liffy, and 

oined to the city by a bridge. The number Af 

ouſes in 1753 was 12,857, The cathedral 
church, called St. Patrick's, lies in the S. ſuburb, 
and is very ancient and handſome; beſides 
which there are about twelve more. The col- 


lege, or univerſity, is in the E. ſuburb, and was 


founded by Q. Elizabeth in 1597, and con- 
tains about 6c ſtudents. Dublin is ſeated in 
view of the ſea on one fide, and a fine coun- 
try on the other, and would have had a com- 
modions and ſecure harbour, if the mouth 
had nut been ſo choaked up, that veſſels of 
byrchen cannot come to the town. It is 
ſeated on the river Liffy, 60 miles W. of 
Hol;head, in Wales, and 330 N. W. of 
London. 

DU CAL, Adj. belonging to a duke, 

DU CAT, S. {fo called becauſe ſtruck in 
the dominions of a Duke] 2 forcign coin, 
current on the continent, when of {ilver; va- 
lued at four ſhillings and fixpence, but when 
of gold, at nine ſhillings and ſix-pence. 
DUCATO'ON, S. a foreign coin ſtruck 


5 


ſhillings and eight - pence ſterli 


pence. 

wild and tame. Figurativel 
of great fondneſs and endearment, 
dainty duck.” Shak, A ſudden 


down, or declining of the head ; 
thrown fo obliquely on the water 


ter by way of puniſhment, 


call keel- hauling. | 


| DU'CK-LEGGED, Adj. having 
a duck ; having ſhort legs. 
| DU'CKLING, S. a young duck, 


or fluids are conveyed, 


drawn out in length. 


the mind, or to perſons. . 


from dolg, Sax. a wound. WF 
dudgcon firſt grew high.“ Hudib. 
DU DLE, a town in Worce 


ſions, and three fairs, on May 


N. W. of London, 


chiefly in Italy, when of filver, valued ut 65 
gold, which is current in Holland: — 
about oye pound nineteen ſhillings and two. 


DUCK, S. [Belg.] a watis-foul, both 
y, uſed as a word 


bound again ſeveral times on its ſurface. 
To DUCK, V. N. to plunge one's head, 
or divs under water; to drop down one! 
head; to bow low; to cringe; from dg 
or juyk, Scot. and Belg, to make obeiſance, 
* The learned pate—-ducks to the golden 
foal.” Shak, To plunge a perſon under wa, 


| , , 

DU CKING, S. the plu or dipyi 
a perſon in water; a 41＋ Err. 
the mob on a pickpocket. At Sea, it is 4 
way of puniſhing offenders, by binding the 
malefactor with a rope to the end of the yard 
from whence he is violently let don into the 
ſea once, twice, or thrice, according to his 
offence, which if it be very great, he is drawn 
underneath the keel of the ſhip, which ü 


DU'CKING-STOOL, S. a chair in whid 
women are plunged under water for {colding, 


DUCT, S. [Lat.] guidance or direh 
&« To follow the du of the ſtars. Ha 
mond. In Anatomy, any canal or tube 1 
an animal body, through which the humour 


DU*CTILE,. S. [Lat,] eaſy to be bent 
eaſy to be drawn out in length. Traftable 
complying, or yielding, applied to the min 

DU*CTILENESS, S. the quality of bei 


DUCTTLITY, S. in Phyfics, a prope 
of certain bodies, whereby they become « 
pable of being preſſed, beaten, ſtretched, 
drawn out to a great length, without break 
ing. Tractableneſs, compliance, applied 


DU'DGEON, S. [Teut, ] a ſmall daggt 
c On the blade of thy dudgeon.” Shak. 
rel, i11-will, malice, jars, or comm? 


ſterſhire, v 
a conſiderable market on Saturdays for pm! 
, for - 
wobl, and cheeſe ; on Auguſt 5, for cattle al 
lambs ; and on October 2, for horſes, „ 
wool, and cheeſe, The 9 — 
great manufacture for nails and other 

wares ; and there are two churches, places 


each end of the longeſt ſtreet. [18159 © 


« hy 
bending 
2 ſtone 


as to ty. 
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DU 


pUL 


* paſſ. of owe] Fr.] that 


wa has à right to ho 
— 1 ated in a compact or otherwiſe ; 


(ich a perſoo ought to pay, or Which a 


PT 8. that which belongs to, or may 
be claimed by 2 perſon 3 right; juſt title to a 
1. ln the plural, cuſtom, or taxes. 
EL, S. [Lat,] is a ſingle combat at a 
ime and place appointed, in conſequence of a 


killed in a duel, both the principal and the 

able are guilty of murder, whether the ſe- 
t or not, 

— o l, v. N. to fight in ſingle com- 

at, Adtively, to attack, or fight with ſingly. 

DUELLER, S, one who engages another 

in fingle combat. 

DUTFRIN, a village of Glamorganſhire, 
in South Wales, which has one fair, on Aug. 
10, for cattle, 

DUE'NNA, S. [Span.] an old woman, 
kept as a domeſtic in Spain, in order to pry 
into the actions, or to take care of the conduct | 
«a young lady. 

DUET, S. a term in Muſic, for a ſong or 
x compoſed for two voices or inſtruments. 
DUG, S. [It.] a pap, nipple, or teat, ge- 
gerally applied to that of a beaſt ; and to that 
of 2 bumar, creature only by way of reproach 
contempt 3 though formerly it was applied 
ba lyman creature in a good ſenſe, | 
DUKE, S. [Lat.] is either the title of a 
Wrereign prince, as the Duke of Savoy, Parma, 
K the Grand Duke of "Tuſcany, Muſcovy, 
&, or it is the title of honour and nobility 
an below princes, The commanders of ar- 
na in time of war, the governors of provin- 
,and wardens of marches, in times of peace, 
nee called Duces, under the latter emperors, 
Myreſent, Duke is a mere title of dignity, 
midout giving any domain, or territory, or 
nſerring juriſdiction over the place from 
Mence the title is taken, A duke is created 
q patent, cincture of ſword, mantle of ſtate, 
dition of a cap, and coronet of gold on his 
ted, and a virge of gold put into his hand. 
Ri title i; Grace; and in the ſtile of the he- 
nds, moſt high, potent, high-born and noble 
2 Their eldeſt ſons are, by the courteſy 
# land, filed marquiſes, and their young- 

dt, with the addition of their chriſtian 
uns, 3 Lord George, Lord Robert, &c. and 
ue place of viſcounts, though not ſo privi- 
be laws of the land. 

ai 8 the dominion of a èuke, 

urid; wanting ſagacity 

DULCET, Ag; , : 
155 * — [Lat.] ſweet to the taſte ; 

MICIFICA'T ION, S. in Pharmacy, the 
6 cr rendering inbpid any matter 


+: it muſt be premeditated, other - ing 
pt a rencounter. If a perſon be 


DUM 
impregnated with ſalts, by waſhing it often in 
is acid, ſweer, by mixing it with ſugar, 


— ſree from ſalts, ſourneſs, or acrimony of any 
ort. 

DULCIMER, S. [Ital.] a muſical inftru- 
ment, ftrung with wires, reſembling a harpfi- 
chord, and played on with iron or braſs pins, 

To DU'LCORATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
ſweeten ; to make leſs acrimonious, 

DULCORA'TION, S. the act of ſweeten- 


DULL, Adj. [Brit.] flow of 

applied to the underſtanding, Blunt, applied 
to the edge of any inſtrument, Not quick, 
or not eaſily perceiving objects, applied to the 
ſenſes, Slow, applied to motion, Not bright, 
or wanting vigour. Drowlſy, fleepy, or me- 
lancholy. 22 | 

To DULL, V. A. to blunt the end of an 
inſtrument; to ſuliy the brightneſs of ſome 
ſhining body; to make a perſon ſad, or me- 
lancholy; to damp vigour ; to ſtop, or retard 
motion, ö 

DU LLARD, S. a perſon of ſlow apprehene 
ſion; a blockhead. 

Du LL, Adv. in a ſtupid, or fooliſh man- 
ner; in a ſlow, lluggiſh, or melancholy manner. 

DU'LNESS, S. weakneſs of underſtand» 
ing; flowneſs of apprehenſion ; drowſineſs, 
or ſtrong propenſity to ſleep, Dimneſs, or 
want of luſtre, applied to the change made in 
a ſhining body. Bluntneſs, or want of edge, 
applied to inſtruments. ; 

DU"LVERTON, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
on July 10, and November 8, for cattle, It 
is ſeated on a branch of the river Ex, and con- 
tains about 150 houſes, and ſeveral inns. It 
is about 169 miles W. by S. of London. 

DU LV, Adv. in ſuch a manner as a thing 
or perſon might claim ; properly ; fitly z re- 
gularly; punctually. | 

DUMB, [dum]. Adj. [Sax.] mute; not 
able to ſpeak ; deprived of ſpeech z not uſing 
words; refuſing to ſpeak. Prov. Dum) folks 
get no lands, This is parallel to that, Spare ts 
ſpeak and ſpare * 

DUMBA RT ON, the ſhire of, ſee Lx Nox. 

DUMBA'RTON, the capital town of a 
ſhire of the ſame name, in Scotland, ſeated at 
the confluence of the rivers Leven and Clyde, 
fifteen miles N. W. of Glaſgow. It was once 
conſiderable for its trade, which is now much 
decayed ; but is ſtill remarkable for its caſtle, 
which is thought to be one of the ſtrongeſt in 
Europe. 


To DU'MBFOUND, [dimfourd] V.4 A. 


Adj. ſlow of apprehen-| to confuſe a perſon ſo as to render him 


to ſpeak. A low word, 

DUMBLA'IN, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Monteith, remarkable for a battle, 
commonly called the battle of Sheriff-moor, 
between the Duke of Argyle and the rebels, 

come 


water; the act of rendering any thing which 
To DU'LCIFY, v. A. [Fr.] to ſweeten; 


r ̃é . . —⁰.MA1 .. 
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in which the latter were defeated. It is 30 


_ , DU'MBLY, [dinly} Adv. mytely ; filently ; 
without ſpeaking. 


- — r OE Gags OS. Mo. * 


—— 
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weber to parkament, and one for the burgh 
of Senquhar, cc. 


N. of Solway-trith, and 30 W. N. W. of 


mixture of brown and black; dark; gloomy, 


5 To DUNG, V. A. to manure with dung. 


DUN 
eommanded by the earl of Mar, in 171 5, and] 
miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 


DU'MBNESS, [ dumneſt] S. incapacity of 
eaking ;z forbearance ; ſilence. 


'*DUMFE/RMLING, a parliament-town of 


Scotland, in the county of Fife. It was re- 


mark#ble for its magnificent abbey, and a} DUNKE'LD 
royal palace, in which king Charles I, was Give of Perth; former! 


barn. I he ruins of the abbey are yet to be 
ſeen. It is 15 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 

DUMFRIES, the ſhire of, contains Nithſ- 
gale and Annandale, which ſee. It ſends one 


DUMFRIES, the capital of a county of 


the ſame name, in Scotland, ſeated between pket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May, U 


two hills, on the river Nith, over which there 
is. 4 handſome fone-bridge of nine arches. 
Ic is a place of pretty good trade, eight miles 


Carliſic. , 
* DUMP, 8. [Belg.] ſullen and ſilent ſor- 
row; melanchely; abſence of mind; a piece 
of leaden coin or medal, with which children 
amuſe theniſelves. : 
DU'MPISH, Adj. fad ; filently and ſullenly | 
orrowful ; melancholy. Lf 
DU'MPLING, S. a kind of ſmall and coarſe 
n2dinf. | 


Du, Adj. [Sax.] a colour partaking of a 


To DUN, V. A. [Sax.] to demand a debt 


with vehemence and frequent importunity, {: 


DUN, S. one who aſks a perſon for a debt 
with a clamour, and inceſſant importunity. 
. DUNBA'R, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of F aſt-Lothian, ſeated near the German 
Sea, where there is a good harbour, which was 
formerly defended by a caftle built on a rock, 
whoſe ruins are ſtill remaining. It is remark- 
able for a victory gained here by Cromwell 

r the Scots in 1650, It is 25 miles E. of 

Edinburgh, 
.» DUNCE, S. [Belg.] one who has not a 
capacity for receiving inſtruction. 
' DUNDE'E, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Angus. It is an. handſome town, 
with two churches, one of which has a very 
high ſteeple; and has a good harbour for ſhips 
of burthen. It is ſeated"on the N. fide of the 
frith of Tay, 14 miles N. W. of St. Andrews, 

DU'NDRY, a village in Somerſetſlire, 
five miles S. W. of Briſtol, with one fair, on 
Sept. 12, for cattle, ſheep, and hogs. 

DUNG, S. [Sax.] the excrement- of ani- 
mals uſe# in manure, or in fattening ground. 


DUNGEON, S. [Fr.] a cloſe priſon, ge- 
nerally applied to a dark or ſubtertaneous one. 
DU'NGHILL, S. a heap of dung. Figu- 
matively, any mean or vile abode; a ſituation 


hill. Figurativeiy, 


parentage ; a cock of a hne my 
kind, not fit for fighting, derne 
DU'NGHILL;/Adj, ſprung from the 
| mean, baſe, or worthlei, 
DUN'GY, Adj. aboutiding in 4. 
ſembling dung; ; fr 2 dan 
DUNHO'LM, a village in N 
ſhire, fix miles E, of Tuxford, bid 
on Auguſt #2, for cattle and merchand;;. * 
„ a town of Scotland, Te L 
: a biſhop's ſee, but i 
cathedral 18 now half x0 r. 
the river Tay, at the foot of mount Gran 4 
12 miles N. of Perth. 1 
} DU'NNER, 8. a perſon employed i 
letting petty debts, and making "ty þ 
ment 1mportunity for that purpoſe. 
DUNMO'W, a town of Eſſex, with 1 my 


November 8, for cattle. It is a pretty h 
town, pleaſantly and commodiouſly ſeated o 
an eaſy aſcent; and the matket is good force 
and proviſions, It is 36 miles N. E. ofLond 
DUODE'CIMO, S. [Lat.] a thing dvi«dl 
into twelve parts; hence a book is faid t 
in ducdecimo when twelve of its leaves mi 
juſt a ſheet of paper. = 
DUNS, a town of Scotland, in the fiir 
Mers, of which it is the capital. It isa {my 
place, ſeated at the foot of a mountain, and 
remarkable for being the birth-place of Dy 
ſcotus, called the Subtile . i 
miles W. of Berwick upon Tweed, 
\ DUNSTABLE, a town of Bedfordfh 
with a market on Wedneſdays, and four far 
on Aſh-Wedneſday, May 22, Auguſt 12, 
November 12, for cattle, It is ſeated ona ll 
on a dry challey ground. It has four free 
which regard the four cardinal points; 2nd 
full of good inns, ſtanding on che road 
Lonfn to Cheſter. The church is then 
mainder of a priory, and oppoſite to it is 20h 
houſe, which was once a royal palace, I 
34 miles N. W. of London, | 
DU'NSTER, a town of Somerſetſhire, vi 
a market on Fridays, and one fair, on Wh 
Menday, for pedlars ware, It is 1635 nt 
W. of London. a 
DU NWICH, a town of Suffolk, wi 
market on Saturdays, and one fair, on | 
25, for toys. It is ſeated at the top of aN 
cliff, and was formerly of good account, M 
ing been a biſhop's ſee, but 1s now only d 
remains of a town, all but two pariſhes be 
ſwallowed up by the ſea, However, K 
corporation, and ſends two members to pat 
ment. Their only buſineſs is fiſhing for bt 
rings, mackerel, ſoles, ſprats, and other 
fiſh, It is 99 miles N. of London. 
DUPE, S. {from dupe, a fooliſh fo 
ſufſers itſelf to be caught] a-credulous pet 
or one ho is impoſed on and deceived on 
count of his credulity. _ | 
To DUPE, v. A. to trick or cheat?! 


ef meanncls; a man deſcended: from mean 


ſoa of too great credulity, pul 


(Lat. ] double; the fame |five miles in length, and thirty-four 1d 
Au, - |breadth ;; bounded on the E. by the German 
ec, V. A. ILat. I to double; Ocean, on the S. by the rivet Teeſe, which 
— enlarge by the repetition of the [divides it from Yorkſhire, on the W. by Gum 
w inc d, d, fold together. berland and Weſtmoreland, and on the N. by 
WY in Arithmetie, x Northumberland, - It — 15,80 houſes, 
| 107 e ratio or proportion 6,980 inhabitants, 113 pariſhes, and 9 mar- 
led to proportion, = * et- towns. The air is good, but cold — 
Hr LICATE, S. the exact copy or coun- | hills on the N. and W. fides, which are very 
DUPLIN"! e books or decd; a thing |thinly inhabited being generally barren. The 
nas wins eaſtern part is a good country, and pretty fruit- 
the fame kind as another. 1 n . 
6 'PLICA'TION, S. the act of doubling z ful. The particular commodities are coat, 
pe A folding together; a fold or dos - iron, and lead; and the principal rivers are the 
. folding * [Teeſe, the Weare, the Tame, and the Tyne. 
Mrrcrrv, 8. [Lat.] doublenele; the | It * be. ou —— to parliament, be- 
Ruben of things or ideas into pairs; the qua- ſides tho or Durham. * 
ty of being twice as much as another; de- DU RSLEV, a town of C 
1 eouble-dealing, oppoſed bert, — onde — +4 and two fairs, on 
* Urv, S. [Lat.] the power of | May 6, December 4, for pedlars ware. It 
R e 1 weather with- is ſeated near a branch of the tiver Severn, and 
ding defirayed ; the property of laſting or | formerly had a caſtle, now in ruins z is a prettx 
atnving a long while. | good place, and inhabited by clothiers; 1 
DURABLE, Adj [ . | | 
Ah length of time, or violence-of weather; London. | Ce, Qs, 
8 | any thing lafts ; while any thing contindes 
DURABLENESS, S. the property of con- | unaltered, = 3 
z er laſting lonz. DUSK, Adj. [Teut.] want of day-light; 
DURABLY, Adv. in a laſting manner. approaching to darkneſs; blackiſh; or of 2 
DURANCE, S. [low Fr.] the ſtate of a dark. colour, (69 T2045 24 
ben confined in a priſon; .confinement ; DU SKISH, Adj. inclining to darkneſs 3 
Ingrioament ; duration, or the length of time | tending to blackneſs ; dark-coloured, — 
lich 207 thing Tita . length | — — — — in ſuch # 
DVRATION, S. Lat. ] di or manner as to t little light. | a 
plied io time, * | ! DU'SKY, Adj. tending to darkneſs. Tend- 
DU'RESSE, S. Fr.] hardſhip; impriſon- fing to blackneſs, applied to colour, Figu- 
In Law, a plea uſed by way of excep- | ratively, gloomy, ſad, melancholy, applied to 
bog bo a bond ſealed to a perſon by one caſt injthe mind. 's 
lon at his ſuit, or otherwiſe hardly uſed, DUST, S, . earth or other matter re- 
DURHAM, the capital of the biſhoprie of | duced to ſma 1 particles. Figuratively, the 
Intham, with a market on Saturdays, and | ſtate of diſſolution to which bodies are reduced 
fairs; on March 31, which continues 3 after being long buried. A mean, low, and 
kn; the firſt day for horned cattle, the ſe - dejected ſtate, alluding to the cuſtom of the 
bad for ſhcep and hogs, and the third for Jews, who, in time of affliction, ſat in the 
ſes; thoſe on Whit- Tueſday and Sept, 15, 4, and covered their heads with it like 
= lame, It is a biſhop's ſee, and plea- | wiſe. —_ no. 
ky and commodiouſiy ſeared on an eaſy} DU'STY, Adj. filled, coloured, covered, 
Rex, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river | or ſpread with duſt, orgs pi #29» 
are, over which there are two large ſtone- DU"TCHESS, or DU'CHESS, 8. CFr.} 
0 It , ſurrounded by a wall, and has * lady of a duke. N 
alle, now the biſhop's palace, ſeated on the U"TCHY, or DU CH, S. à ter 
| - wk of the hill, It is « handſome and which gives title to, or has a duke for its ſ6-- 
Ws kr cathedral, but the ſuburbs are frag- matters pertaining to the dutchy of Laticaſter 
a, I s well inhabited, ſupplied with are decided by the decree of the chancellor; 
mcd: ies of all ſorts, 'and beautified with) DU TEOUsS, Adj, obedient ; or perform- 
Kune buildings, both public and private, ing thoſe offices which parents or ſupetiors 
ny the cathedral, which is ſomewhat | can claim; obſequious, or complying; en- 
er Adjoining to this joined by, or arifing from thoſe telations's 
4 ouſes of the dean and prebends. It | perſon ſtands in with reſpect to others, 
: 5 members to parliament; is 144 DU TIFUL, Adj. obedient; ſubtniſfi de 
of Newcaſtle, and 257 N. by W. of to, or performing the offices due to, parents 
— or ſuperiots 3 reſpectful; reverential. | 
NA a county in England, com- DU*'TIFULLY,' Adv, in an obpdent, ub 
Alen the Biſhoprie of Durham, thirty- | miſive, or xeſpe&iul manner... 
| * vort. 
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- DU'TIFULNESS, 8. obedience ; fubtnif-} DyvsrE PSV, 8 


fon to juſt authority; the act of performing 


the offices which flow from our relations as ſpeakin 
DYSPNOE' 


children or ſubjects; reverence ; reſpect. 
DU Ty, S. any action or courſe of ac- 
tions, which flow from the relations we 
ſtand in to Gop or man; that which a man 
is bound to perform by any natural or legal 
obligation. In Commerce, a tax or cuſtom 


government. SyYNnoNn. Duty means ſomething 
conſcientious, and ſprings from law ; ob/iga! 
tion; - ſomething abſolute in practice, and 
ſprings from cuſtom, We are ſaid to fail in 
aur * and to diſpenſe with an obligat ian. 
DWARx, 


common ſise or ſtature. In Gardening, a 
low. fruit- tree, kept ſhort by pruning. Any 
animal or plant ſhorter than thoſe of the ſame 
ſpecies, uſed by botaniſts in compoſition. 

To DWARF, V. A; in Botany, to hinder 
from growing to its natural ſize, by pruning ; 
to leflen, to make little; to ſhorten. 

DWA RFISH, Adj. below the natural 
ſiae; ſmall; very ſhort, 

- DWA'RFISHLY, Adv. like a dwarf. 

DWA RFISHNESS, S. ſhortneſs of ſta- 
ture; extreme littleneſs. 

To DWELL, V. N. ſ[preter dive, or 
dewelled ; duala, old Teut. is to ſtay or de- 
lay; duelia, Iſl. to ſtay in a place] to inhabit 
or live in a place, or houſe, - Figuratively, to 
continue in a ſtate or condition; to fix the 
eyes immoveably upon an object. To treat 
of in a copious manner; to continue long in 
ſpeaking. Synon. To /ive relates to the 
particular place where we inhabit z drvell to 
the building in which we reſide. We live in 
London, in Middleſex, in the country; we 
devell: in a large houſe, a cottage, or a fur- 
niſhed lodging. * . 

DWE'LLER, S. a perſon who reſides con- 
ſtantly in a place; an inhabitant, 

- DWE'LLING, S. the place of a perſon's 
habitation, reſidence, or abode; the ſtate or 
condition of a perſon's life, | 

To DWFNDLE, V. N. . to de- 
creaſe, conſume, or grow leſs by degrees, 

DYE, S. a colour given to a thing; a 


To DYE, V. A. [Sax.] to tinge, or co- 


ra 

DY'ER, 8. one who follows the trade of 
colouring filks, ſtuffs, &c, | 

DY'ING, Part, [of die] expiring ; giving 
up the ghoſt ; giving a new colour, 

DY'NASTY, S. [Gr.] in Hiſtory, a race 
or ſucceſſion of kings in the ſame line; go- 
vernment z 187, L . 


DY'SCRASY, S. [Gr.] an ill tempera- 
ment, habit, mixture of blood or other 
fluids in an animal body. X 


DY'SENTERY, S. [Or.] in Medicine, 


0 2 a man below: the two ſounds; long, as ſcF#e, and ſhort, 


lim, plane. Vet it ſometimes occur fu 


[phe 


4146 


DY'SPHONY, 31400 * 


2 e 


er 8 9g a, 
DY'SURY, S. (Gr. difficulty in makin 


urine, or water, | 


The fifth letter of the alphabet, 
E I ſecond vowel, has differen wn, 


ciations in moſt languages, In Englih, it ka 


E is the moſt frequent vowel in the Ev 
language; for it not only is uſed like the rs 
in the beginning or end of words, but has the 
peculiar quality of lengthening the fore 

vowel, as cdu, cane; min, mane ; gd, rape: 
glad, glade ; brid, bride ; tin, chine; * 
wipe; thin, tee; nad, nide; | thy, n 


where yet the foregoing vowel is not 
enced ; as pine, knowledge, zage, give, At- 


_ moſt * word ended with e; a 
or can, came; for year ; for pra) 
cate ; for need, needs ; for flac A þ 


is prebable that this e final had at firſt a G4 
ſound, like the female e of the French ; ani 
that afterwards it was in poetry either mut 
or vocal, as the verſe required, till at lf i 
became univerſally filent, Ea has the found 
of e long: the e is commonly len n- 
ther by the immediate addition of a than by 
the appoſition of e to the end of the word; u 
min, mẽan; ſell, ſeni; mit, nut; nit, nit 
As a nu „E ſtands for 250, In Mauls, 
it denotes the tone e- la-· ni. In the Calendar 
it is the fifth of the Dominical letters. 0x 
the Compaſs, it marks the Eaſt point, u 
E. S. E. i. e. Eaſt South Eaſt., Aman 
Writers or Authors, it ſtands for 0 
exempli, as e. gr. exempli gratia, or fir u. 


A 
EACH, eech Sax. ] either d 
two; — ms „ i To each the 
correſpondent word is other, whether it be uſd 
of two, or of a greater number, 

EAD, or ED, [ Sax.] in compound worth 
and eadig in the fimple, denote happine « 
bleſſedneſs. Thus 2 — 2 
a ha preſerver, adpar, happy a 
In —. caſes, Agr > 2 as tho 
Saxon eath, + Ben e, M110, 

EA GER, 8 Adj, [Sax.] carnef, *. 
dent; longing ; impetuous ; hot, or vehemelt 
of diſpoſition z quick; buſy, Keen; ſevere; 


biting, applied to the air, Brittle; inflexible 
not ductile, when uſed by artiſts, Sharp d 
ſour, applied to the taſte, 


EA'GERLY, [efgerly] Adv. vithget® 


a looſeneſs wherein very ill humours arg "oy 
Charged by ſtool, attended with blood. 


1 „ auickh. 
dour of deſire; impatiently; ſharply; qu! 
' BA'GERNESS, T 5, want 


g 
E AR 
bo quickneſs an extreme 
KE for the enjoyment of 
denen, . 8. re.] «bird of prey, 
2 , 1 


ich builds on ; 
able for the ſtrength of its fight; and 


1 — 


EAR 


i | 5 
ARILEss, 155 Adj, without eats, | 
EARLS-COLNE, a village in Eſſex,- four 


miles S. E. of Halſtead, with one fair, on 
March 25, for cattle and toys. 
EARLS-SOHAM,- a village in Suffolk, 


reckoned to be the king of the feathered race. 
|: is uſed in heraldry, ſpread, to repreſent a 
prince of the Roman empire. he ſtandard 


ancient Romans. f n 
Atelk, [aglet] S. [a diminutive of 
] a young eagle. a 
A ck, Lager] Adi. [eger, Run. the 
ocean] a tide ſwelling above another - tide, 
« As an cagre rides in triumph on the tide.” 
D | 

ubs, Arman] 8. [Sax.] 
the name of a Saxon magi the ſame as 
our Alderman ; which ſee. 

EAR, ler] S. [Sax,] the organ of hear- 
ing, or that part where animals receive the 
impreſſion of ſounds. In Muſic, a kind of 

iar and internal taſte, whereby we are 
able to judge of the harmony of ſounds. 
Uſed with about, it fignifies the whole head 
or « The city beaten down about 
their ears,” Knolles, Joined to wp, all over, 
or entirely, © Up to the ears in love,” LZ- 
ſrange, To lend an ear, to liſten to with at- 
tention; to regard or favour, In Botany, a 
long firing or cluſter of flowers or ſeeds pro- 
duced by certain plants. An ear of corn,” 
Ti fall together by the ears, to ſcuffle, to fight. 
7. je tte by the ears, to promote ſtrife, or 
qurrels, | 

To EAR, [err] V. A. [Sax.] to plow, 
* manure ground. Neuterly, to ſhoot into 


ARD, [ered] Part. having ears, or 
landles; having ears, or ripe corn. 

LARITH, a town of Huntingdonſhire, 
ane furlongs in length, and furniſhed with 
o ce three pretty good inns. It has no 
artet, but 3 fairs, on May 4, July 25, and 
oremter 1, for all ſorts cf cattle, 
ZARL, [e S. [Sax.] a title of the third 

among the nobility, though anciently 
bigheſt in the nation, 
lard is a great officer, 
nl courts under his j 
pert of chivalry, 
acer him alſo is 
F of arms, He hath ſome pre-eminence in 
coun of Marſhalſea, 
Wen agunſt thoſe who offend within the 
as the king's court, This office has 
 Kieral ages been hereditary in the moſt 
7 lamily of Howard, 

#RLDOM, Slum] S. the juriſdiction 
a earl, or county trom whence an carl 


Kuves his title, 


EARLINESS 


* er the priority or equality of an 


| : y ac- 
3 to ſomething elie, oppoſed to 


; 


. 


e 


4 


uriſdiction; as the 
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with one fair, on Auguſt 4, for lambs. N 
EA RL V, [ly] Adj. [Sax.] ſoon, in 
compariſon with ſomething elſe; as, in the 
morning, with reſpe& to the ſun rifing ; in 
time, with reſpect to creation, a period ap- 
pointed, or the ſpace of continuance ; in the 
ſeaſon, in compariſon with other products. 
EARLY, [] Adv, ſpon; betimes. In 
youth, or infancy, applied to age. 
To EARN, [ern] V. A. [Sax.] to gain 
the reward or wages of labour, or other per- 
formances; to deſerve ; to obtaig. 8 
' EA'RNEST, Ce] Adj. ardent, wa 
or importunate in any application; intent; 
fixed; eager, 
EA'RNEST, [ene] S. [Sax.] ſeriouſ - 
neſs; a ſerious affair, oppoſed to a jeſt; 4 
reality, oppoſed to a fiction. Pledge; han- 


ſel; ſomething given by way of ſecurity and 


obligation ; a token or ſpecimen of ſomething 
future; money given in order wo confirm or 
bind a bargain. 

EA'RNESTLY, [neftly] Adv. with great 
importunity ;. warmly ; affectionately; zea- 
louſly ; eagerly. | 

EA'RNESTNESS, [e&rneftneſs] S. eager- 
neſs ; vehemence ; warmth ; ſolicitude; care. 

EA'R-RING, [ez-ring] S. jewels worn 
in the ear; a ring worn in the ear. | 

EA'R-SHOT, [cot] S. that ſpace or 
— 2 within which any thing may be 

eard. 8 

EARTH, ſerth] S. [Sax.], in Natural 
Philoſophy, one of the four peripatetic ele- 
ments, a ſimple, dry, and cold ſubſtance, 
and an ingredient in the compoſition of all 
natural bodies. In Chemiſtry, the fourth, of 
the chemical elements, ſuppoſed to be the 
baſis or ſubſtratum of all bodies. In Natural 
Hiſtory, a foſſil or terreſtrial matter, whereof 


= globe conſiſts, which is neither diſſoluble 


by fire, water, or air, is not tranſparent, and 


Earl-marſpal of | generally contains ſome degree of oil, or fatty 
who anciently had ſubſtance. The terraqueous globe; this 


world, or preſent ſtate of exiſtence, The five 


and the court of honour. genera of earths are, boles, clays, marls, 
the herald's office, or col-| ochres, and tripelas. Figuratively, the in- 


habitants of the earch, In Huſbandry, the 


where he may fit in act of turning up the ground in plowing or 
tilling, from car, to plow, 


To EARTH, [ertb] V. A. [$ax,} to hide 


under ground; to cover with earth. Neuter- 
ly, to go or hide itſelf under : 


ground, 
EA*'RTH-BORN, { &th-bern] Adj. ſprung 


from the earth. Figuratively, deſcended from 


mean 
> {+lireſs] S. the being EARTHEN, Ilan] Adj. made 
or clay. 


pareats, 


of earth, 


J S. an inha- 
il creature. 


E ARI HLY, 


EA'RTHLING, [Dl 
bitant of the earth; a poor 
Aa a 


mor or ſhaking of the ea 


EAS 


.EA'RTHLY, {[&tbly] Adj. belonging to 
the earth; this preſent ftate of exiſtence ; 
groſs, oppoſed to ſpiritual ; corporeal, oppoſed 
to mental. A female hyperbole to expreſs 
any thing in the world: © One earthly thing 
of uſe.” — E N "ur 
- EARTHQUAKE, Lee S. a tre- 

z cauſe by the 
exploſion of ſome ſabterraneous combuſtible 
matters. , Cm 

EA'RTHY, [&thy} Adj. conſiſting, com- 
poſed of, or inhabiting the earth. Groſs, 

ed to ſpiritual, | 

EAR-WAX, f- ax] S. the excremen- 
titious or viſcous ſubſtance with which the 
ear is filled, | 

EARWIC, [ecrwig] S. [Sax.]'a ſheath- 
winged inſect, of a long body, having ſeveral 


legs, a fork at its tail, and of a dirty black co- 


lour, in gardens very prejudicial to carnations 
and fruit-trees, / 
 EA'SEBERY, a village in Kent, with a 


fair on October 2, for cattle. 


EASE, [ecze] S. [Fr.] freedom from care 
or diſturbance, applied to the mind. Freedom 
from pain, applied to the body. Reft, or 
ceſſation from labour, in order to recover from 


Fatigue. Freedom from obſtruction. Freedom 


from impediment or difficulty, applied to the 
mind, An elegant negligence, applied to 
literary compoſitions. SyYNoN, We foy a 
ready entrance, when no one ſtops the paſſage ; 


an eaſy entrance, when the paſſage is large and 


commodious. For the ſame reaſon we ſay of a 
woman without reſerve, that ſhe is eaſy of 
acceſs; and of a ſhoe that does not pinch, that 
It is eaſy, 

To Lies, [eeze] V. A. to free from pain; 
to releaſe from labour; to free from any thing 
which cauſes a diſagreeable {entation either in 
the body or mind. 

EA SEFUL, [eczefui] Adj. affording relax- 
ation from toil or fatigue; alleviating, di- 
miniſhing, or removing pain; fit for ret, 

EA'SEL, [eezel]} an inſtrument uſed by 
painters to ſet their pictures on for the more 
ready performance of their work. Eaſel- 
pieces ſuch pieces of painting as are ſet in 
frames, in contradiſtinction io thoſe painted 
on cielines &c. "#5 

EASILY, {e-z ily] Adv. without difficulty, 
labour, impediment, or pain. | 

_EA'SINESS, cine] S. a relative term, 
implying thet a perion's. abilitie are ſufficient, 
or more than ſufficient to accomplith any un- 
dertaking, to folve any point in learning, or 
to proſecute any delign propoſed: freedom from 
difficulty; the quality of being ſoon perluaded 
to do cr believe; compliance without oppoſi- 
tion; credality without ſuſpicion or exami- 
nation; freedom from diſturbance, or from 
any painful ſcniation. ; 

EA'SING WOLD, a town in the N, Riding 
of Yorkſhire, whoſe market is on Friday, and 
it has two fairs; on July 5, and September 25, 


— * 


Y 


{fair is on May 31, for toys, 


EAS 
woollen cloth, Leeb Os ml 
EAST, [ef] 5. [Sax] the quarter from 
whence the ſun riſes. e natior a 
iſeg 
whoſe 
one fair, 


E A'STBOURN, a town 
market is diſcontinued ; 9 
on October 10, for cattle and lars 
It is ſeated near the ſea, and is chief _- 
for the plenty of birds hereabout, called Whew, 
ears, It is 641 miles S. 8, E. of London 
EAST-BRENT, . a village in Somstz 
ſhite, 4 miles N. of Huntſpil, with ons far 
on Auguſt 26, for cattle, horſes, and ſhe ; 
EA'ST-CHURCH, a town in Kent, hel 


EA'ST-DEAN, a village in $uf 
miles N. of 2 * — 
October 28, for — ware. Jil 

EA'STER, [Tce] S. Sar. ] the tink 
when Chriſtians celebrate the Gion dg 
Chriſt from the grave. The wort vie h. 
denote this ſeaſon, has no ,relation ts thi 
ſolemnity, but took its riſe from Egg, the 
name of the Saxon deity or whole 
feſtival was celebrated about this time of the 
year, and after its aboliſhment by Chriſtianity 
the name was retained, and to this day vid 
to ſignify the feſtival of Chrift's reſurre&in 
as mentioned above, 

EASTERN, [eefern] Adj. ſituated, look 
ing, or tending towards the eaſt, or that pd 
of the compaſs in which the ſun riſes, 

EAST-GRINSTEAD, a town in Suſe 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fi 
on July 13, for horned cattle, and on 
11, for cattle and pedlars ware. It 12K 
rough, has a handſome church, and ſends 
members to parliament, The aſſires for th 
county are — held here, It i 
miles S. of London. 

EAST-HA'GBURN, a town in Bert 
whoſe fair is kept Thurſday before . 
Michael, O. S. or October 10, for pleaſure, 

EAST-HA'RLING, a town in Norfolk 
whoſe fairs are held May 4, for cattie 
toys, and October 24, for ſheep and toys; 
market is on Tueſday, It is $8 miles fromLat 

EAST-I'LSLEY, # town in Berk 
ſeated between two hills among fruitful 0 
felds, and excellent downs for feeding f 
This place is not contemptible; has a roatk 
every Wedneſday in the ſummer, chief! 
ſheep; and one fair, on Auguſt 6, for th 
and lambs, It is 534 miles W. of London. 

EASTLOOFE, a town of Cornwall wit 
market on Saturdays, and two faire on e 
13, and October 10, for horſes, n ® 
cloth, and a few hops. It is ſeated f ven, 
commodiouſly. on a creek. of the ſea, 0 
which there is a large ſtone bridge, keen be x 
by many arches, which leads to _ 
landing between dwo hills. The) 2 | 
corporations, and ſend members to? * 
The chief benefit which the inhaber 


*« in their fibery. It is 231 miles W. by 8. 


ße miles 8. E. of Petersfield, with a fair on 

September 19 for horſes. THY. 
TW Ak, [afward] Adv. [Sax] 

— the ſun riſes when in the equinoctia] 


EASY, [of i. to be performed with- 
A'SY, [e/zy] Adj. to be perforn it 
AT — or difficulty; free 


uity or oppoſition ; credulous z com- 
— fo — bodily pain; without for- 
mality ; elegantly negligent. 
To EAT, [at] V. A. {preter ate or ear, 
iciple aut, or eacen. Sax. ] to devour or con» 
Feb the mouth, F igurativelh, to corrode, 
or deſtroy, applied to the action of ſome corro- 
bie labllance; to conſume prodigally; to re- 
tract or unſiy a thing, when joined to werd. 
Neuterly, to go to meals; to feed; to take 
food ; to conſume by corroding. | 
EATABLE, [eetable] Adj. fit for food, or 
of being chewed and ſwallowed, 
EATER, [eter] S. a perſon who chews 
wd ſwallows any food; that which corrodes. 
EA'TON, a town of Buckinghamſhire, ly- 
ing near Windſor; which has one. fair, on 


is ſeated on the banks of the Thames, over 
which there is a handſome bridge, between 
it and Windſor, and is famous for a ſchool 
ad college founded by Henry VI. King's 
cllege in Cambridge admits of no other ſtu- 
dents for fellows but what have been brought 
2 It is 20 miles W. of London. 

AVES, ſecves] S. [ Sax. ] the of a 
poof which Uk — a — "_ 

To EA'VES-DROP, mon] V. A. 
b catch what drops from the eaves of a houſe. 
dguratively, to liſten under the windows of 
I perſon's houſe, in order to diſcover ſecrets, 
EAVES-DROPPER, [ e&ves-dropper ] & 


{ter to diſcover the ſecrets of a family. 

EBB, $, [Sax.] the flowing back, or retreat 
"ter towards the ſea z a thrinking of water 
mer by the turn of its tide, Figurative- 
h Gay; decline; waſte; a low condi- 


eko, : village in Hampſhire, |pp 


ark the eaſt, or that point of the compals| 


from diſturbance or anxiety; believing with- | 


A- Weuneſday, for horſes and cattle, It 


me who liſtens under a perſon's windows, in 


E C H 


from the Indies, of a black colour, | 
ly hard and heavy, ſuſceptible of a very fine 
ch, and on that account uſed in Moſaic 
and inlaid works, 

EBRIETY, $. [Lat.] intoxication occa- 
fioned by ſtrong liquors ; drunkenneſs. 

en S. [Lat.] babitual drunken- 
neſs, = | 
EBULLI'TION,'S, [Lat.] the act of boil; 
ing with heat. Figuratively, an inteſtine mo- 
tion of the particles of the body; the commo- 
tion, ſtruggle, fermentation or efferveſcence 
occaſioned by the mingling together any alca- 
line and acid liquor, | 
|  ECCE'NTRIC, or ECCE'NTRICAL, a- 
ſearrik or ekſentrital] Adj. [Lat.] departing 
or deviating from a center; not baving the 
ſame center. Figuratively, not anſwering the 
defign; not tending to the end intended, 
&* Eccentric to the ends of his maſter,” 
Irregular ; not conſiſtent, with any 4 A 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom. e 

ECCENTRYCITY, [ekſent fy] S. the 
departing from, or the ſtate of a thing with 3 
different center from another; excurſion from 


an improper ſituation. In Aftronumy, ap- 
plied to the earth, the diſtance between the 
focus and the center of its elliptic orbit. | 

ECCHY"MOSIS, [eh ve 8. [Or.] ip 
Surgery, extravaſation of blood from a vein ig 
the arm betwixt the fleſh and ſkin. 
E'CCLESHAL, a town in Staffordſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held Mid-lent Thurſday 
Holy-Thurſday, Auguſt 5, and 1ſt Friday '% 
Nov. for cattle, ſheep, and ſaddle-horſes; the 
market is on Friday, It is 142 miles N. N. W. 
of London. | bo 
ECCLESIA'STES, 8. a canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, the deſign of which is to 
ſhew the vanity of ſublunary things. 


o - 


ECCLESIA'STIC, or ECCLESIA'STI- 
CAL, Adj. [Lat.] relating or appropriated to 
the ſervice of the church. N 
ECCLESIA'STIC, S. a perſon devoted to 
the ſervice of the church; a clergyman, _ 

ECCOPRO'TICS, ' [efoprotits] S. [Gr.} 
in Phyſic, medicines which purge gently. 
E'CHINATE, or E'CHINATED, edi 
or Ekinated] Part. or Adj. ¶ Lat.] briſtled ike 
a hedge-hog ; ſet with prickles. 


To EBB, V.N. to flow back towards the 
a. Figuratively, to decline; to decay; to 


EBIINITES, S. a ſect of hereticks, who! 
F dalle rery be zinning of the church z they 
Kt Wlinguiſhed into two kinds; the one be- 
| - that Jeſus Chriſt was born of a virgin, 
i le other parts of the chriſtian reli 
- = added the Fewiſh ceremonies to it 1 
. * others believed him to be born after 
2 of other men, and denied his 


At 
BEN, E'BON 

BON, or E'BONY, 8. [Lat.] 
Natural Hilary, a kind of wood, — 


k 


; hell-fiſh ſet with prick 


r a hedge-hog; a 
les. Botany, the 
prickly head or cover of the ſeed or top of any 
plant. In Architecture, a member or orna- 
ment near the bottom of the Ionic, and other 
capitals, next to the abacus, taking its name 
from the roughneſs of its carving, reſembling 
the prickly rind of a cheſnut, or the prickly 
coat of a hedge-hog: it is called owglo by ths 
Italians, and eggs and anebort by Engliſh work- 
men, becauſe carved with ahchors, darts, and 
ovals, or eggs. | 
ECHO, [Z] S. [Gr.] a ſound reverbe- 
rated or reflected ta the car from, ſome ſolid 
A422 2 body. 


an employment, or proper ſphere of action; 


9 
7 


body. In Muſic, it is the ſome 
of the ſtrain in a very low or ſoft tone. 

y the Poets, Echo is ſuppoſed to be a nymph, 
who pined into a ſound. 

To ECHO, [#3] V. N. to reſound; to be 
ſounded back a ſecond time. Actively, to 
multiply a ſound. 

'ECCLAIRCI'SSEMENT, Teslas, aun urg 
S. Fr.] the act of clearing up, or explaining 
any affair by word of mouth. 
| A'T, [cli S. Fr.] ſplendor; Iuftre; 
or glory. 
ECLE'CTIC, Adj. [Gr.] ſelecting; or 
having a power of chuſing or preferring. 

_ ECLI'PSE, S. [Gr.] in Aſtronomy, a dark- 
eni 
poſition of ſome opake body between it and 
the eye, or between it and the moon. The 
ſun is eclipſed by the moon's intervening be- 
| tween the earth and the ſun, An eclipſe of 

the moon is when the atmoſphere of the earth 
being between the ſun and moon, hinders the 
light of the ſun from falling upon and being 
reflected by the moon: if the light of the ſun 
is kept off from the whole body of the moon, 
it is a total eclipſe ; if from a part only, it is a 
ou one. A fiate of darkneſs, or want of 

owledge, applied to the mind, 

To ECLIPSE, V. A. to darken any lu- 
minary, | Figuratively, to deſtroy any light; 
to drown a leſſer light by ſuperior ſplendor; to 
cloud; to obſcure ; to diſgrace. 

' ECLTIPTIC, S. [Or.] in Aſtronomy, is a 
great circle of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
thro* the middle of the zodiac, making an 
angle with the equinoRial of about 239 30“, 
which is the ſun's greateſt declination ; or, 
more ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is the path or way 
among the fixed ſtars, that the earth appears 
to deferibe to an eye placed in the ſun. Some 
eall it the way of the ſun, becauſe the ſun, in 
His apparent annual motion, never deviates 
from it, as all the other planets do, more or 
leſs. It is called ecliptic, by reaſon all eclipſes 
happen when the planets are in or near its 
nodes. In Geography, it is a great circle on 
the terreſtrial globe, not only anſwering to, 
but falling within the plane of the celeſtial 


2 
E CLOGUE, [Ag] S. [Gr.] a paſtoral 
poem, whoſe ſcenes are confined to rural life, 
and whoſe perſonages are ſhepherds. 
ECO'NOMY. See Ox cod ο r . 
ECPHRA'CTICS, [ai] S. [Gr.] 
ſuch medicines as open the veſſels through 
which the humours are to paſs, or which ren- 
der tongh humours thin, and thereby promote 
their diſcharge, © | 
E'CSTASY, S. [Gr.] any ſudden paſſion 
of the mind, by which the thoughts are for 
a time abſorbed; exceſſive joy or rapture; 


enthuſiaſm. ' 
E'CSTASIED, Adi. enraptured; elevated; 
Ah. 


| 


| 


| 


or abſorbed, 
e 


of one of the luminaries, by the inter- 


implies dead water. 


— 


deſperately in love 


ty & 2 


EY rr sa 


enraptured 3 or elevated to an a 0 
ing to external objects: « Tels 
tity E, 8. [Or. a : 
| | IE ecurde] 8. ! 1 
wherein dente are r \covered place 
fence. 
E'DDER, 8. ſuch fence wool N 
or interweaves each . 
E DDT, S. [Saz.] water which i; 
: bene 
it flowed, Figuratively, a Whirlpool: y 
motion; a whirhoind, | Fool; aire 
cular manner. Eddy water, among murinen, 
EDE'MATOSE, Aj, [Or.] ſwelling; ful 
EDGAR, (ſon of Edrtwnd) ſucceeded ); 
brother in 959, when he was 16 y, of we, Ki 
wary or commctions, which was owing tohi 
vaſt preparations both by ſea and land, that 
a ſtroke, obliged the kings of Wales, Ireland, 
and the iſſe of Man, to acknowledge bim fo 
rowed down the river Dee by 8 kings his wal 
ſals, he himſelf fitting at the helm. The 
to keep things quiet during all Edgar's Ng 
and that was, his being the preateſt patron 
ſerve peace, He recalled Dunſtan, and m 
him archbiſhop of Canterbury, The {ecu 
regulars put in their room; theſe latter ve 
alſo again put in poſſeſſion of the eccleſali 
trived a goed expedient to clear the coun 
of wolves, which were then very numerou 
Inſtead of the tributes of gold, filver, and 
tle, paid him' by the Welſh, he ordered the 
heads; and publiſhed throughout Englan 
general pardon to all criminals, on condi 
number of wolves tongues, in proportion 
their ſeveral crimes; ſo that in 3 year's 
nation from the worſt kind of wolrer, am 
and unjuſt judges and magiſtrates, Thi 
Devonſhire; the ſtory contains ſomewhat 
traordinary. Edgar hearing that Orten 
teemed the greateſt beauty in Engly 
was refolyel to make her h vi! 
wold, his favourite, to bring bim an act 
Ethelwold, upon ſeeing the young and 


deal of ecflatic love.” 

To E'DDER, v. A. to bind or interweae 
monly put upon the 

er, 

returns back again to the place 4 

E DO, Adj. whirling; moving in ch. 
of humours. See OxDzMATeLs, 
reign was one continued calm, without any 
none dared to attack him, and, without ſtriking 
their ſovereign; and it is ſaid,” that he vat 
was another circumſtance alſo which ter 
the monks, who had it in their power top 
prieſts were expelled the monaſteries, and f 
benefices, and the ſeculars ejected. He c 
and made terrible havock among the flock 
in 961, to bring him every-year 100 ww 
they brought him by ſuch a time 2 © 
there was not one left. He alſo tree | 
married Elfrida, the daughter of the ear 
of Devonſhire had a danghter, named El 
anſwered the deſcription, and ſent earl " 

wich her im 


nothing extraordinary in 
te king there aid afide his defign 
her, whereupon the King lad 

of marrying her, Ethelwold one” day repre- 
ſented to the king, that, tho' Elfrida was not 
i for a king, yet ſhe was ſo great a fortune 
chat it would be 2 vaſt advantage to a ſuhject, 
1nd ſo got the king's leave to marry herz upon 
which his matriage was ſolemnized publicly. 
However, Edgar was info of Ethelwold's 
nacher; upon this he was reſolved to ſee 
her himſelf, and going into _ — _ 

Id kept her, u ome a 

— told r deſired to ſee his 
vift, Ethelwold was quite confour.ded at 
this; but he could not prevent it. As ſoon 
u the king ſaw her, he was quite enamoured 
Vith her beauty, and was reſolved to be re- 
venged on the dious earl, Soon after 
Ethelwold was found murdered in a wood. 
Fdgar after was married to Elfrida, 
by whom he left one ſon, Ethelred, who ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Edward. Edgar died 975, 
in the 42d year of his age, having reigned 
about 16 years after Edwy's death; he was 
buried at Glaſtonbury, Edgar was. a prince 
of averymixed character, in which the vicious 
qaſſions very often predominated. Though 
wegrant him to have been a ſound politician, 
1 excellent legiſlator, and a monarch whoſe 
abilities were employed for the benefit of his 
country, we muſt own at the ſame time that 
be aſcended the throne of Mereia by the moſt 
fagrant injuſtice ; that he was ſuperſtitious in 
his religion, lawleſs in his paſſion, and bloody 
la lus revenge; for, excluſive of the vengeance 
wen Ethelwold, he deſtroyed the whole iſle 
of Thanet with fire and ſword, becauſe a few 
of the inhabitants had been conterned in 


extended his liberality to men of learning and 
uus; his court was hoſpitable and magni- 
tent, and generally filled with a concourſe of 
lareigne's, who were charmed with his ele- 
pace and politeneſs : and from the, tranquility 
df tis reign, he acquired the denomination of 
Eder the Pac fic, a | 
£DGE, S. [Sax.] the ſharp fide of any 
aturgintrument; a narrow part ariſing from 
dre which is broader; the extremity, border, 
« outhide of a thing; intenſeneſs of deſire ; 
3 acrimony of temper. To ſet the 
5 3 Syd ; 
* 7 ns to cauſe a tingling pain 
| ToEDGE, v. A. to ſharpen, or make an 
ſfrument cut better; to border, or put ſome- 
$ round the extremities of a thing; to 
mheratez to excite z to put in ſuch a poſition 
#l make way or give room; to advance be- 
dul 2 line, or ſituation, Neuterly, to ad- 
"ne, or move forward againſt any obſtacle, 
a Vody moving in an © direction; to 
f — upon a wind, and ſail flow, 
; = Part. ſharp, oppoſed to blunt, 
FDGING, 8. ſampthing added by way of 


plundering ſome merchants from Vork. He where, for ſome a 


EDI 


32 . P : 2 labs. In Ga E 
rows of ſhrubs or plants, placed round the r- 


tretnities of a bed, inſtead of borders, © 
E"DGELESS, Adj. not fit to cut with g 
blunt. 
'E'DGEWISE, Adv. with the edge placed 
in a-particular direQion: | 
'E'DGWORTH, or EDGWARE, a town 
in Middleſex, with a market on ; 
and one fair on May 4, for horſes and cows. 
Near to this ſtood the fine feat of the duke of 
Chandos, called Canons, which after his death 
was pulled down and fold by piece meal, as a 
purchaſer could not be found for the w 
It is 8 miles N. W. of London. 1 
E DIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] fit to be eaten; fi 
for food. : 
E'DICT, S. [Lat.] in matters of civit 
polity, is an order or inſtrument figned and 
ſealed. by a prince, to ſerve as a law to his 
ſubjects. In France, an Edit is much of the 
ſame nature as a proclamation is with us, but 
with this difference, that the former has the 
authority of a lu in itſelf; , whereas the 
latter is only a declaration of a law to which 
it refers, and has no power in itſelf, — 
EDIFICA'TION, S. ¶ Lat.] improvement; 
the act of advancing a perſon in religion. 
E'DIFICE, S. [Lat.] a building or houſe, 
monly applied to ſignify ſome large or pom 
pous building. mm" 
""EDIFIER, S. one who improves another 
by inſtruction. : 
To E'DIFY, V. A. [Lat.] to build; to 
improve by inſtruction; to inſtruc, or teach. 
E'DILE, S. [Lat.] the title of an officer 
among the Romans, who reſembled the city 
marſhal in London, or a ſurveyor, *+ © 
E'DINBURGH, the capital of Scotland, 
before the Union, the 
kings of Scotland had -their uſual refidence 
at Holy-rood-houſe, It conſiſts principa!ly 
of one ſtreet, with lanes, or wynds running 
from it; the ground riſing gradually from 
Holy-rood-houſe to the Canongate-head, 
which is the ſuburb, and from thence to the 
caſtle, which is the higheſt part of the'city, 
The principal ftreet, beſides this, is called the 
Cowgate, and is on the S. fide of the other; 
from this ſeveral lanes run up the hill, to- 
wards the univerſity, and Herriot's hoſpital. 
From the caſtle to the palace is uſually rec- 
koned a Scotch mile in length, but in breadth 
the city is no where above half a mile. The 
houſes are built of ſtone, and are, in the high- 
ſtreet, fix or ſeven tories high, each ftory 
beiag a diſtin houſe ; and near the parlia- 
ment-cloſe they are 14 ſtories high, or v 
wards; but then they are built on the de of a 
hill, and on the other fide they are of the 
common height. It has a lake on the N. fide, 
and every where elſe is ſurrounded by a ſtrorg 
wall. The caſtle is very ſtrong both by na- 
ture and art, and was k 1. by the king's forces 
in the la rebellion, though the city itſelf as 
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chapel in the caſtle, make twelve in all. Her- 
for the education of 140 boys. The college 


. "profeſſors, It was built by king James VI. 


parliament, one for the city, and another for 


© EDITOR, S. one who prepares a. manu- 


EDM 


taken, The harbour of this city is at Leith 
. — town, to which there is a fine 
walk from Edinburgh. It is ſeated in the 


moſt plentiful part of this kingdom; and wa- 
ter is conveyed to it by Jeaden-pipes, from ex- 
gare ſprings. The other remarkable build- 

gs are, the parliament-houſe, with a large 
court called the Parliament-cloſe, in the 
8.5 of which, is the ſtatue of king Charles 
U. On the W. fide of it is the council-houſe, 
to the S. the ſeflions-houſe, where the 
reme courts of judicature are held. The 
igh-church, which was the cathedral, is now 
ivided into four, which, with the reſt, and the 


riot s- hoſpital is a ſtately ſtructure, defigned 


is on the S. fide, which has large precincts, 

oſed with high walls, and divided into 
three courts; the: public ſchools are large and 
commodious; and here are houſes for the 


has à very library. The common 
urying-place of the city is Gray-Friars- 
——— where there are abundance of 
ne monuments. The caſtle is ſeated at the 
W. end, and is inacceſſible, except on the ſide 
next the city. The palace, called Holy-rood- 
houſe, was xrly an abbey, and is a hand- 
ſome, convenient ſtructure. This city is go- 
verned by a Lord-Provoſt, four bailifls, and a 
on-council. It ſends two members to 


the ſhire. ab N. N. W. of Lon- 


Lon. 3. 2. W. lat. 78.75 N. 
EDITION, 8. * publication or 
preſſion of a book. a 


frript for the preſs, and corrects the errors of 
the proof-ſheet while it is printing. 
_ EDMUND I. the eldeſt of Edward the 
Elder's legitimate ſons, was about 18 years of 
when he came to the crown of England. 
No ſooner had Edmund begun his reign, but 
the reſtleſs Dane prepared for a revolt ; and 
Anlaff, who had fled to Ireland after his late 
defeat, returned ; being furniſhed with troops 
from Olaus, king of Norway, he recovered Nor- 
thumberland, and marched into Mercia; and 
dy the aſſiſtance of his countrymen got poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſeveral places, which Edw. had taken 
K. Edmund marched towards 
the north, and engaged Anlaff near Cheſter, 
| was preparing to renew the ght next day; 
the rchbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork, 
who were in the two armies, obtained a treaty 
to be concluded by break of day, by which 
Edmund yielded up to the Dane all the coun- 
try north of Watling-ſtreet, K. Edmund did 
not like this treaty, but was forced by the 
nobles to comply with it. Same time after, 
nlaff and Reginald, who had likewiſe been 
elected kings, the Mercians, Danes, and the 
Ling of Cumberlan , with one conſent, took 


As ſaon as Edmund had intelligence | 
pinned y op nn ans 
me towns, 2nd put the Danes i 
ſternation; that - two hiow ty. — 
Danes den this the 


their arms, and ſwore 


but reſerved the ſorercignty of it to Hd 
: to do hi 
mage for it. Edmund fer — on — 
fruits of his victories; as he wat — 
the feſtival of the converſion of the 
at Pucklekirk in Glouceſterſhire, one Lecls , 
I — who had been baniſhed for 
is crimes, impudently came and ſeated hi 

ſelf in the hall, where the king war ar gn 
Edmund provoked at his inſolence, order 
him to be ſeized ; but obſerving he was dun. 
ing his dagger to defend himſelf, the king 
ſtarted up in a great rage, and taking hold of 
him by the hair, dragged him out of the hall; 
and whilfthe was wholly engaged in venting 
his paſſion, the infamous Leolf ſlabbel him 
to the heart with a dagger, ſo that he fell dead 
on the ſpot, in the 8th year of his reign, 
A. D. 948, leaving behind him two ſons, 
Edwy and Edgar, by Elgiva his wife, Some 
of this king's laws are ftill in being, which 
ihow how much he regarded the good of bi 
ſubjects. Among the teſt he ordered, that in 
gangs of robbers, the oldeſt of them ſhould be 
hanged 3 which was the firſt law in England 
that puniſhed robbery with death; the puniſh» 
ment before being only pecuniary, Though 
Edmund reigned but about eight years, yet i 
that ſhort pericd he exhibited ſpecimens of 
extraordinary courage, ability, and regard far 
the welfare of his ſubjects. 

EDMUND, firnamed- Ironſide, fucceede 
Ethelred II. in 1016. Upon his father's death, 
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the city of London, all the Jords that were Ny 
there, proclaimed him king of England, whilt 1. 
the Danes, and all the places in their poſſe ks 
ſion, declared for Canute ;_ but a great many * 
of the Engliſh, who were among them, came m 
over to Edmund, Canute's firſt attempt vn * 
upon London, as being Edmund's chief fu leder 
port, which he beſieged three times, but with» wh 
out ſucceſs, Before the laſt of theſe ſicges dal 
great battle was fought, in which both king en, 
eminently diſplayed their courage and cot %h 
duct, and the two armies at laſt onth _ 
equal loſs on both fides ; though the Engl er 
were in danger of being worſted, by a firt . 

gem of the falſe Edric, who was now on * ü 
ide of the Danes; he cut off the head of ſoldlet 0 
who reſembled Edmund, held it upon — Na 
of his lance, in fight of the Engliſh, and at - 


« Fly, fly, you ſcoundrels, bebold the bead! 
your king in whom you truſt, This * 
infallibly have occafioned their —_ he 
mund had not ſhewed himſelf with bir 
met off, and ſv revived the courage 0f di 


uparms, in order to take off the Engliſh yoke, 


LY 


dier, which by Edric's artifics began ©rt 


4. lies till night, and Fdmwtid pre- 
Delete it the next morning but Ca- 
a u "hed off in the night, and went and 
— London a third time. Five pitched 
battles were fought with various ſucceſs; in 
ihe lat, Edric, who had reconciled himſelf to 
F4mund, went over to the Danes with the 

K forces he commanded, which put the 

4 into ſuch a conſternation, that they 
threw down their arms and fled, Neverthe- 
I Edmund drew together a very powerful 
my, and marched towards Glouceſter, in 
"of the enemy; Canute advanced to- 
uns him, in order to give him battle. The 
two kings ſtood in view of each other, at the 
head of their reſpective armies. At laſt Ed- 
mund propoſed to Canute, that in order to pre- 
rent the eFufion of blood, they two ſhould de- 
tide the quarrel by fingle combat. The cir- 
cumfances relating to this affair are very un- 
fin, However, the reſult was, that a peace 
In concluded, by the partition of the king- 
aum; Edmund was to have Weſſex, i. e. all 
{oath of the Thames, with London, and a part 
of the ancient kingdom of Eſſex; and Canute 
© have Mercia, Northumberland, and Eaſt- 
The valiant and generous king Ed- 

mund did not enjoy his ſhare quite a year, be- 
ing murdered by the procurement of the vil- 
kin Edric, duke of Mercia, and his brother- 
in-law, who being conſcious what a falſe trai- 
tor he had been, feared the union of the two 
kings might be deſtructive to him; he 
inmedately haſted to tell Canute what he had 


kacbarous an action, though he diſſeinbled it 
kr the preſent, and promiſed to advance Edric 
adore all the peers of the realm. He was as 
pode his word; for, not long after, he order- 
u um to be beheaded, his body to be thrown 
to the Thames, and his head to be fixed on 
lie higheſt gate in London. Edmund left two 
kas, Edmund and Edward, by his wife Algi- 
Wu, He was buried at Glaſtonbury; and with 
lim the Saxon Monarchy in England in 2 
kunner ended, having laſted 190 years from 
er's eſtabliſhment ; 432 from the found- 
Wa the heptarchy; and 5068 from the ar- 
dInlot Hengiſt, This prince, during his ſhort 
ey, exhibited proofs of the moſt undaunted 
bange, tovincible fortitude, conſummate pru- 

ace, 2nd ſublime generoſity, . 
EDRED ſuccecded Edmund I. in 948. 
Danes, according to their uſual cuſtom 
nn the acceſſion of a new king, began to 
Ault, 2nd gained over to their fide Malcolm, 
vol Scotland; but Edred marched into 
Mumberland, and obliged them to ſue for 
E Upon which, Malcolm ſtruck up a 
Pe with Edred, and paid him the ſtipulsted 
ys. But the Danes would not yet be 
an he therefore marched into the north, 
. mide a terrible ſlaughter among the re- 
* 2nd laid waſte the country for ſeveral 
tj Eric fed into Scotland, and the Nor- 


line, who had the greateſt abhorrence of ſo 


CCC cron 


thumbrians caſt, themſelves upon Edred for 
mercy ; he generouſly replaced Edric on the 
throne, only impoſing a tribute on him, and 
making him ſwear "bones to him. But 
the perfidious Danes laid an ambuſk for him 
as he was returning towards Weſſex, and fell 
ſuddenly on his rear, Exaſperated to the ht 
degree, he returned, diveſted Northumberland 
of its royalty, and reduced it to a. province 
making earl Oſulf, an Engliſhman, the 
governor, Edred, now abſolute lord of 
England, governed his kingdom in perfect 
tranquility; and turned his thoughts wholly 
to religion, wherein he was implicitly dire& 
by Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, who had 
in every thing the afcendant over him ; by 
his advice he rebuilt Glaſtonbury church 
monaſtery ; he alſo rebuilt Croyland and 
Abington monaſteries, Edred died in the 
oth. year of his reign in 958; and was the 
firſt of all the Saxon monarchs who aſſumed 
the title of King of Great Britain, ' 

To EDUCATE, V. A. [Lat.] to bring 
up a perſon 3 to give inſtruction to a perſon 
during his minority, 

EDUCA'TION, S. the care taken of a 
perſon in his younger years to adorn his mind 
with learning, and embelliſh his conduct with 
morality. | 

To EDU'CE, V. A. [Lat.] to bring out; 
to extract; to bring to light; or to bring 
from a ſtate of concealment. 

To EDU"'LCORATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
ſweeten. 

EDULCORA'TION, S. in Pharmacy, the 
ſweetening of a thing by means of honey, ſugar, 
or ſyrup, In Cher;firv, the act of freſhen- 
ing, or cleanſing a thing from its ſalts by fre- 
quent waſhing in water, 

E'DWARD the Elder ſucceeded Alfred, 
in the year 900. Ethelward, ſon to Alfred's 
elder brether Ethelbert, aimed at the crown 3 
but mceting with no encouragement from thg 
Engliſh, he applied himſelf to the Danes, who 
immediately proclaimed him king of England, 


pretending, as they were poſſeſſed of half the 


kingdom, they had as much right to make a 
king as the Weſt-Saxons, Edward marched 
directly agaihſt them, and they were obliged 
to abandon their new-made king Ethelward, 
and baniſh him out of their country, Ethel- 
ward weat over to France, and in a ſhort time 
returned with a large body of Normans, land- 
ed them in Eſſex, and ſoon made himſ- 

maſter of that province, This encouraged the 
Danes to take up arms again in his favour, 
Edward obtained manyxvictories in this war, 
Ethelward was lain in battle, in 905, in 
which battle (which was very obſti nate an 

bloody on both ſides) king Edward loſt many 
of his nobles; and the Danes their king Eol- 
rick : they continued the war two years after, 
yet they were conſtrain:d. at laſt to fue for 
peace, which they obtained, on condition they 
would own Edward as their ſovereign. »nd the 
Normarg 
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ſhould return to France. ta g10 


war- broke out again, and Edward 


| heat the Danes in two engagements, and at 
laſt quite expelled them out of the kingdom 


of Mercia, This war laſted, with ſome inter- 
vals of reſpite, 12 years, in which time a great 
number of battles were fought, and the 
Danes continually loſt ground, till Edward 


obliged them to lay down their arms, and 


acknowledge him once more as their ſove- 
gn. After the peace was concluded with 


rei 

the Danes A. D. 922, Edward marched 
againſt the Welch, obtained a fignal victory 
over them, and c the Welch king 


Rees ap Madoc to ſue for peace, promiſing what brought things to a cri the 
to-pay the uſual tribute for the future. The | lowing incident. Lager Bo 105 


Cumberland Britons likewiſe ſubmitted to 
Edward. He died in the 25th year of his 
reign, A. D. 92 5, and was interred at Win- 
cheſter | 


E DWARD the Younger ſucceeded Edgar 
in 975. There were great contentions about 
the ſucceſſion, The monks and their party 
were for Edward; Edgar's eldeſt ſon, now 
about 14 years of age, and the nobles, who 
were uneaſy at the power and great wealth 
heaped upon the monks, were for Ethelred. 
In the mean time Dunſtan, fearing to be out- 
voted, taking advantage of the favour of the 
ple, who had an high opinion of his 
nity, riſes on a ſudden, and leads prince 
Edward by the hand towards the church, and 
there anoints him king. The nobles mur- 
mured at this, but ſeeing he had the people 
to back him, they were forced to 2 
Dunſtan immediately aſſumed the regency. 
King Edward, after he had reigned little 
more than three years, came to a tragical end 
in 979. As he was one day returning from 
hunting, and came near Corfe-caſtle, in the 
iſle of Purbeck in Dorſetſhire, where his ſtep- 
mother Elfrida and her ſon Ethelted reſided, 
he rode off from his company to pay her a 
viſit. Elfrida being informed the king was 
at the gate, ran to receive him, and preſſed 


| Him to alight. ' As he only deſigned to pay 


his reſpects to her as he paſſed by, he defired 
a glaſs of wine to drink her health; which 
being brought to him as he fat on his horſe, 
the innocent king no ſooner lifted the glaſs 
to his mouth, but a villain, at the private in- 
ſtigation of the cruel queen, ſtabbed him in 
dy back with a dagger. He was ſucceeded 
Ethelred, 12 years of age. 

E'DWARD the Confeiiur, ſon of Ethel- 
red and Emma, ſucceeded Hardicanute, June 
$, 1041, He had ſpent great part of his life 
in Normandy. Goodwin, who had made 
him ſwear that he would marry his daughter, 
convened a general aſſembly, and got Edward 
acknowledged and proclaimed kirg of Eng- 
land. Edward was a man of a wcak under- 
ſtanding, which gave Goodwin an opportu- 
nity ot riſing to an exorbita it height of 
power, He bore a cry grea- ha red againſt 


+ @dy 
Goodwin and his whole family in li. 
which was the reaſon of 2 
riage with his daughter Editha as long as pu 
fible ; however, a delay of two years, 
he really ſtood in og yt he 
Ghoul hs ge er con | | he 
matria He went Aly T 
„ mother's treaſures — Burp 
all, and ftript her of every thing, leaving her 
only a ſmall penſion for her, lite, and hat 
her confined ten yeats like a priſoner to Win, 
cheſter, where the died 1052. Several cir. 


heard, Edward now came to a fixed refoly- 


cumſtances concurring, the king and Get. 
win came at laſt to an open rupture ; but 


having paid à viſit to king Edward, wa n. 
turning to France, and at one of his 
people picked a | TO with a tounſm 
and killed him. This occaſioned a great in 

ſarrection of the inhabitants, in which 20 of 
the earl's people loſt their lives, Upon thi 
the king ordered Goodwin to go with fone 
troops and chaſtiſe the rioters ; but he abſo. 
lutely refuſed, ſaying juſtly, that it was dt 
the cuſtom of England to puniſh men ut. 


tion to puniſh the earl for this diſobedience; 
Goodwin having intelligence of it, raiſed 
forces to defend himſelf, However, by the 
ad vice, of a general aſſembly convened at Ch. 
ceſter, a peace was patched up for the re- 
ſent ; but it did not laſt long. Goodwin and 
his ſons refuſing to appezr beſore the gerer: 
aſſembly; were baniſhed the realm, and « 
cordingly they pailed over ſea. They re 
turned in a hoſtile manner, and entered t 
Thames with a fleet of. ſhips, but an accom 
modation was once more agreed on. A lit 
after, William the Baſtard, duke of Ni 
mandy, arrived in England, to pay 2 viſt! 
king Edward. In 1051 Edward aboliſhed f 
ever the tax called Danegeld, which amount 
ed to 40,000 I. a year, and had been pu 
for 38 years. In 1053 earl Goodwin died. | 
1054 the Welch made an inroad into Eng 
land, and plundered Hereford but earl 
rold, ſon of Goodwin, marching 4! 
them with an army be had himſelf ral 
put them to the rout, and drove them out 
the country, which raiſed him ver much 
the eſteem of the people, and they dau 
talk openly, that no man was fo want 
ſucceed to the crown as Harold. The k | 
to defeat Harold's hopes, ſent for his nepbe 
Edward, ſon of Edmund Irenpde, * 
Hungary, He accordingly came 2E 
land, with his ſon Edgar Atbeling, 4e 
two daughters, 1057 ; but died ſoon wn 
arrival. In 1063 the Welch agai% hs 
their incurſions, and were again "Xe 10 | 
Harold and his brother Toſten, wh * 
them to dethrone Griffin, and become n | 
tary to England. The Northumbrian | 
cricyouſly oppreſſed by Toſton their car 
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The earl of Warren appearing, and being re- 
quired to ſhew his title to his lands, drew out 
an old ruſty ſword, and ſaid, It was by 
this my anceſtors gained their eſtate, and by 
this I will keep it as long as I live.” This 
brave and bold anſwer opened the king's eyes, 
and, thinking better of the matter, he recalled 
the proclamation, Lewellyn having revolt- 
ed, at the inſtigation of his brother David, 
committed great ravages on the borders, and 
defeated the king's generals: but Edward, 
Marching with a numerous army into Wales, 
totally routed Lewellyn's forces in a great 
battle, in which Lewellyn himſelf was ſlain, 
and the king cauſed his head, crowned with 
ivy, to be expoſed to view on the walls of the 
Tower of London. David his brother, the 
Iaſt of his race, was cruelly put to death as a 
traitor, and his head fixed up by his bro- 
ther's, and his four quarters ſent to York, 
Briſtol, Northampton, and Wincheſter, Af- 
ter the defeat of Lewellyn, Edward with eaſe 
became maſter of the whole country, and 
Wales was united to the crown of England 
in the year 1283. The queen lay in at 
Caernarvon, where ſhe was brought to bed 
of a prince, named Edward, who, when he 
was 17 years of age, was inveſted with the 
principality of Wales; and from that time, 
the king's eldeſt ſon has been always prince 
of Wales. In 1287, king Edward, leaving 
the regency to the earl of Pembroke, went 
over to France, where he ſtayed three years, 
Being returned into England in 1289, be ſet 
about reforming abuſes in the adminiftration 
of juſtice, puniſhed ſeveral judges, who were 
found guilty of taking bribes, and obliged 
them to ſwear that for the future they would 
take neither money, nor preſents, but a mo- 
derate breakfaſt, The next year, the Jews 
were all baniſhed the kingdom. Upon the 
death of Alexander III. there aroſe great diſ- 

utes in Scotland, about the ſucceſſion: the 
chief of the claimants were John Baliol 
and Edward Bruce, who, in order to pre- 
vent a civil war, choſe the king of Eng- 
land arbitrator of their differences; but be- 
fore he would proceed to a deciſion, he de- 
clared that he acted in this affair as ſovereign 
lord of all Scotland, and required the ſtates 
to own him as ſuch ; which though they ne- 
ver expreſs]y did, yet they did not directly 
oppoſe his pretenſions; however, he was 
owned as ſovereign by all the claimants, and 
decided in favour of Baliol, whom he declared 
king of Scotland; upon which he ſwore 
fealty, and did homage to» king Edward: but 
Pal:ol being afterwards abſolved from his oath 
of fealty by the pope, upon the king of Eng- 
land's treating him in an imperious manner, 
was determined to throw off the yoke, and 
tuok the opportunity of Edward's being at war 
with France, to ſend a letter to him, re- 
nouncing the homage he had paid him, which 
ſo exaſperated him, that in 1296 he marched 
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and made himſelf maſter of ; 
and Baliol came and "Wer — 

8 Try ©: returned. to — 
with bim the crown and { n 
with the reſt of the W 
ſtone of Scone, on which the — 


the Kings was performed. Pr 
being left regent on the king's hong — 


ders, having aſſembled the vari; 

granted him a large ſublidy, — I 
John's two charters by an authent; \ 
which the king put the great ſeal age 
ders. While the king was abroad the % 
revolted, and drove the Engliſh out f 
their ſtrong places in Scotland, leaving the 
only the fingle town of Berwick upon Tut 
Edward, upon this, returned forthwith 
England; and met the enemy at Falk 
where he totally routed 

the ſtrong places he had loſt, and retyns 
to England ; this was in 1298. The ue 
year the whole kingdom roſe, and dre f 
Engliſh once more out of Scotland. Ed 
enragcd at this, entered that kingdom athi 
time, in 1300, and entirely routed the Sea 
army, Edward refuſing to acceyt their of 
of ſubmiſſion, the Scots in deſpair offered i 
ſovereignty of their country to Boniface 
who readily accepted of it, But Edwad | 
ſo little regard to the pope's pretenſon t 
he ſwore, if he heard any more of then, 
would deſtroy Scotland from ſea to ſea; 
ever, at the inſtance of the king of Fra 
he granted the Scots a truce ; but on thee 
piration of it, he ſent an army into Sc 
which being divided into three parts u 
vage the country, were all routed in ones 
Having-now concluded a peace with Fr 
in 1303, by which Guienne wasreſtoredtol 
ward, he entered Scotland with ſo numeros 
army, that he met with no reſiſtance, 2ndpt 
trated to the utmoſt bounds of the iſland, 
ing waſte the country on all fides, and 
Stirling caſtle, At his return into En 
he publicly impriſoned prince Edwan 
ſon, for having committed ſome oul 
againſt the biſhop of Litchfield, The ® 
though often ſubdued, revolted 8, 
were again ſubdued, Edward, upon i 
turn, baniſhed Gaveſton, as a corrupis 
the prince, and made the prince ſwea 
to recal him, The Scots again took up! 
under Bruce, who attacked the car: d 

broke, the king's general in Scotlaad 
feated him, and took the earl prilonth 
whieh he gained ſeveral other _ 
Edward was now ſo exaſperated gan 
Scots, that he made vaſt preparatians! 
ſtroy them; but he was {eized 2 
temper at Carliſle, and died at Buy 
the Sands, in Cumberland, on Ju J, 
aged 68 years, having reigned 34 | 

months, and 20 days, When be be. 
his end, he adviſed his ſon to carry l 
at the head of his army, affurins dim 


iis 


his army d<ligacd for France, into Scotland, 
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5 his heart to the Holy 
u. the maintenance of 
whe holy ſepulchre, and commanded him ne- 
"ical Gaveſton, The conftitution of 
os it, ſuch as ft is at this day, was ſo 
| efbliſhed in his reign, that an addi- 
nul law was made to the great charter, 
ich enacted that no tax ſhould be levied on 
be people, without the conſent of the com- 
. He had by Eleanor of Carliſle four 
wn {nine daughters, but Edward bis ſuc- 
or was the only one of the ſons who ſur- 
ed him, By Margaret of France, his ſe- 
nd wife, he had two ſons and a daughter, 
is cueen died in 1297, in memory 
_ he erected a croſs, wherever her 
fe refied in the way from Lincolnſhire to 
inter, Edward was a prince of a very 
wife appearance; tall in ſtature, regular 


jercing black eyes; and of an aſpect that 
minded reverence and eſteem. His con- 
ktution was robuſt; his ſtrength and dexte- 
perhaps unequalled in his kingdom ; and 
| ſhape was unblemiſhed in all other re- 
& but that of his legs, which are ſaid to 
re been too long in proportion to his body; 
ence he derived the epithet of Long- 
uns. In the qualities of the head he 
wlled the greateſt monarchs who have ſat 
the Engliſh throne : he was cool, pene- 
ung, ſagacious, and circumſpect. The re- 
net cotuers of the earth reſounded with the 
me of his courage : and all over Europe he 


be leſs conſummate in his legiſlative ca- 
ly than eminent for his military proweſs, 
may be ſtiled the Engliſh Juſtinian : for, 
dees the excellent ſtatutes that were en- 
n in his reign, he new-modelled the ad- 
Bfrztion of juſtice, ſo as to render it more 
ind ſummary ; he fixed proper bounds to 
lieren courts of juriſdiction; ſettled a 
nd 2aſy method of collecting the reve- 
z and eftablithed wiſe and effectual regu- 
n for preſerving peace and order among 
lupetts, Yet, with all theſe good quali- 
de cheriſhed a dangerous ambition, to 
K he did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the good 
bis country: witneſs his ruinous war with 
Kane, which drained the kingdom of men 
money, and gave riſe to that rancorous 
Wy which in the ſequel proved ſo preju- 
B to both nations. That he was arbi- 
| Yin bis diſpoſition appears in many in- 

N perticularly that of ſeizing for his 
Ie the merchandise of his ſubjects; a 
u el prerozative more ſuitable to the 
eaſtern emperor than to that of 
W monarch, Ihe cruelty of his na- 
in manifeſt in every expedition he un- 
wy ether in Wales or Scotland. His 
mn de queſtioned from the nature 
= Ranſections with the competitors of the 
WM; and the renunciation of the 


 comely in his features, with keen 
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he is celebrated for his chaſtity and regular 
deportment, there is not, in the whole courſe 
of his reign, one inſtance of liberality or mu- 
nificence, He had great abilities, but no ge» 
nius; and was an accompliſhed warrior with- 


out the leaſt ſpark of heroiſm, The title of 
baron was in this reign confined to ſuch as 


[the king called to parliament, which before 


was common to all who held lands of the 
crown, Matthew of Weſtminſter, a Bene- 
dictine monk, wrote the hittory of England 
in this reign, 

E'DWARD II. king of England, was 
about 22 years of ge, when he ſucceeded his 
father Edward J. and began his reign by re- 
calling Gaveſton, a native of Gaſcony, the 
debaucher of his youth, contrary to his fa- 
ther's laſt command, and his own oath ; on 
whom he heaped numberleſs favours. He 
married Iſabella of France, daughter of Phi- 
lip the Fair, at Boulogne, and appointed Ga- 
veſton guardian of the realm during his ab- 
ſence; which ſo exaſperated the barons, that 
they entered into a league, to prevent his co- 
ronation upon his return; but on his pro- 
miſing, in the next parliament, to grant — 
all they could deſire. he was crowned by the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, February 24, 1308, 
when he took an oath to preſerve the laws, 
cuſtoms, and liberties granted to the clergy 
and people by St. Edward, However, Gave- 
ſton ſtill governed with an abſolute ſway, and 
behaved with great inſolence, which fo pro- 
voked the lords, that they got the parliament 


x conkidered as the flower of chivalry, Nor{to join with them, to demand Gaveſton's 


baniſhment, which the king finding he could 
not avoid, made him governor of Ireland. 
However, he was ſoon recalled ; upon which 
the barons obliged the king to place the go- 
vernment in the hands of 21 lords (called or- 
dainers) choſen by*parliament, who baniſhed 
Gaveſton ; but he was ſoon recalled as before, 
And now ſeveral of the noblemen enterin 

into a confederacy, raiſed forces, and Rc 
to York, where the king with his favourite 
was taking their diverfions, but upon notice 
of their approach, he left the place, Gave- 
ſton was taken ſome days after in Scarborough 
caſtle, and after a haſty trial beheaded ; and 
an accommodation was afterwards effected 
between the king and the barons, and peace 
reſtored in 1313. The ſame year the queen 
was delivered of a ſon, who was nameg 
Edward, The Scots taking advantage of the 
commotions in England, drove the Engliſh 
out of their country. On June 25, 1314, wag 
fought the battle of Banockbourn, in which 
the Engliſh army was totally routed, with a 
dreadful Naughter, and the Scets made ſeveral 
incurſions into England, and ravaged the bor- 
ders in a terrible manner, till a truce was 
made for two years, In 1423, king Edward 
marched his army into Scotland, but was 
obliged to retreat tor want of proviſions, and 
the Scots purſued him and ravaged the coun- 


ie had taken to his ſubjects, Though 


try to the very walls of York; at laſt a truce 
| 953 Way 
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was agreed on for thirteen years. Another 
war was upon the point of breaking out be- 
tween the king and the barons, when matters 
were made up in 1318. The lords, jealous 
of the king, placed a young gentleman, named 
Hugh Spencer, about him as a ſpy, and got 
him made high chamberlain, but he had the 
art of infinuating bimſelf ſo much into the 
king's favour, as to be made a confident, and 
poſſeſſed the place of Gaveſton in his heart ; 
and he and his father, whom he made earl of 
Wincheſter, had the whole management of 
affairs in their hands, Upon which, the 


barons entered into a cantederacy, levied| i 


troops, and then ſo vigorouſly petitioned for 
the removal of the Spencers, that the king 
durſt not refuſe their demands, and the par- 
liament paſſed an act for their baniſhment, 
which was accordingly put in execution. But 
now affairs began to be in a flame again, by 
means of the queen, who having received ſome 
affront from the governor of Leeds, which be- 
Jonged to one of the aſſociated barons, ſhe 
ſpurred the king to revenge againſt the whole 
body, who having taken the caſtle of Leeds, 
hanged the governor, and then turned his 
army againſt the barons. He took Warwick 
caſtle and ſome others, and then thinki 

himſelf ſtrong enough to ſtand againſt all 
oppoſers, he recalled the two Spencers. Moſt 
of the confederate barons threw themſelves 
upon the king's mercy z as to thoſe who ſtood 
out, many of them were put to death, ſome 


fled the kingdom, and others were impriſoned; | king in Weſtminſter hall, by the. cane 


among whom was Mortimer, whom the Spen- 
cers confined in the Tower, The earl of 
Lancaſter, with what troops he could raiſe, 
retired into the North, in order to join the 
Scots; he was taken and beheaded at Pon- 
tefract, 9 lords of his party were executed at 
York, and others in other parts of the king- 
dom. Ihe Spencers now exerciſed their ex- 
orbitant power without controul, and Mor- 
timer, after having been twice condemned, 
and twice pardoned, by the influence of the 
queen, made his cfc:pe to France, where the 
quzen ſoon followed, under pretence of bring- 
ing about an accommodation between her 
brother and her huſband, but with a full in- 
tention to be revenged on the Spencers, who 


had taken all occatlons to mortify her; and 


afterwards got her ſon over, to do homage for 
Guienne and Ponthieu, which ſhe had per- 
ſuaded his father to reſign to him. Edward 
ſent letter after letter, commanding the queen 
to recurn with her ſon; but ſhe always made 
ſome excuſe or other, all the while, plotting 
to dethrone her huſband, All the Engliſh 
who had taken refuge in France, or had been 
banitked, came in to her; amongſt whom was 
Roger Mortimer, who became her chief coun- 
ſe lor. On Sept. 22, 1326, ſhe embarked 
with a body of forces, tho' truſting more to 
her friends in the kingdom. Accordingly ſhe 
was no ſooner landed, than ſeveral lords 
joined her, with a great number of forces; ſo 
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that the king being deſerted 
himſelf in the abbey of N he hat 2 
Spencer, the father, in Brifl, ab * 
ſoon taken, the old man was im... 
hung up in his armour, without any formal 


and the biſhop of Exeter 2 
rn r 
populace. Prince Edward was bon c 
guardian of the realm: and ſearch being naj 
for the king, he was ſoon found ub 
lay concealed, having with him only ws 


happy king was conducted to Moon 
caſtle, and the biſhop of Hereford wa wn 
demand the great ſeal of him; which he d 
vered up for the queen and prince ton 

uſe of it, as they thought „ Thequ 
having got the great ſeal, calle 1 parliame 
in the impriſoned king's name; but beiin 
met, ſhe cauſed Spencer to be hanged « 
gibbet 50 feet high, and Simon de Re 
on one 10 feet lower, The parliament be 
met, Jan. 1327, unanimouſly agreed, 

the king ſhould be depoſed, and Edwarl 
ſon made king in his room. The (bl; 
of the charge exhibited againſt him wa, 
he had not governed according to the law 
the land; in ſhort, that he was found it 
rigible, and without hopes of amendme 
Prince Edward was immediately procla 


Edward III. But the generous young gn 
vowing he would not accept of the q 
without his father's conſent, it was the 
neceſſary to ſend commiſſioners to oblige 
king to reſign the crown to his ſan, | 
king came out in a mourning habit, ani 
ed away; on his coming to himſelf, they 
preſented to him the ill conſequence 
might attend his refuſal, upon which be 
livered the crown, ſceptre, and other 
of royalty into their hands, and made! 
mal reſignation of the regal authoniy; 
which fir Tho, Blount the high ct 
br:ke his ſtaff, and declared all the 
ofticers diſcharged, Thus ended the rey 
Edward II. Jan. 20, 1327, in the 1 
and 43d of his age. Beſides Lara, 
ſucceeded him, he had another ſon, 0 
John of Eltham, and two daughters | 
married to David king of Scots, and 
wiſe of the duke of Guelder, IT 
ſaid to have 5 his — P ; 
compliſhments of his perſon, as 
„ but in other A 
to have inherited only the deſects of n. 
racter; for he was cruel and Wm 
his valour or capacity. He had ** 
lence, and irreſolution, in — an 
weak princes; but the difing® 7 
of bis character was that 1 1 * 
or the reigning favourite, to hie * 


0 
ficed every other conſideration © | | 
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. and at laſt fell a miſerable vie. 
antenne, * tereſt enemies never 
en. Yet bio bit entered into the 
thing uanatural 
that u k chat fingular attachment which 
on ya 
anfechten e Gaveſtan and the younger 
he expreſſed i. rei there was the moſt 
In this reign 
n earthquake that had ever been felt 
of” < and a dreadful famine, which 
3 and deſtroyed a vaſt num- 
li e, During this time, the brewing 
ber © e beer was prohibited on pain of 
ry that the corn which uſed to be con- 
med that way, might be applied to the 
; bread, This period is alſo re- 
waking of f the 
murkadle for the total ſuppreſion of n 
knights Templars, not only in England, but 
Il over Chriſtendom, and their eſtates were 
to the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
alem, now called _—_— of _ This 
ſuppreſſion was (aid to be owing to their enor- 
nous vices. g 
EDWARD III. was proclaimed king on 
Jan 20, 1327, and was crowned on the 26th 
Weſtminſter, being then in the 14th year 
of his age, The beginning of his reign gave 
people room to think they had not changed 
for the better, which was owing to the bad 
aiminiſtration of the queen, who was directed 
in every thing by Mortimer, who atted more 
like a ſovereign than a ſubject. And though 
the parliament had appointed 12 regents, 
turing the king's minority, yet Iſabella had 
ſeized the government into her own hands. 
King Rob. Bruce, thinking to take the advan- 
tage of Edward's minority, broke the truce 
with the Engliſh, and ſent an army of 20000 
men to ravage the counties bordering on Scot- 
lad, Edward, exaſperated at this, marched 
n army of 60000 men, including the Hai- 
multers, lately brought over; but juſt as the 
king was going to head them at York, a 
qurrel aroſe between the Engliſh and Hai- 
wulters, which came to blows, and a great 
Gal of blood was ſpilt. This occaſioned 
their ſtay at York longer than was convenient, 
which gave the Scots opportunity of ravaging 
thecountry, and poſting themſelves ſo that the 
king could not come to give them battle, 
The late king was all this time a cloſe pri- 
hoer in Kenilworth caſtle, His harſh treat- 
ment dezan to raiſe compaſſion in the people, 
md Henry of Lancaſter entertained ſome 
thoughts of ſetting him at liberty. To pre- 
at this, Lancaſter was diſcharged, and fir 
dan Maltravers and fir John Gurney, 2 men 
#2 brutiſh diſpoſicion, were appointed in his 
mom, 
from Kenilworth to Berkley caſtle, where 
j recetved orders to put him to death, 
wich they executed in a barbarous manner; 
put a pillow on his face, to prevent his 
Img out, thruſt a pipe up his fundament, 
« 00 ſcar might appear, and through it run 
ind hot iron into his bowels; in which ex- 
Wale torture he expired, atter he had been 
edle! about $ months, The wretches who 


They were ordered to remove him 
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perpetrated this horrid murder came to miſe- 


alledged| rable ends; Gurney dying abroad by the 


hands of the executioner, and Maltravers 
periſhing in exile, His body was buried in 
a private manner in the abbey church at 
Glouceſter, and it was given out that he died a 
natural death, In 1428, the king's 
marriage with Philip of Hansa was 
ſolemnized, and 2 year à treaty of 
peace was made with Scotland; king Edward 
renouncing all pretenſions to that kingdom, 
and the princeſs Joanna, his ſiſter, being given 
to prince David, the king of Scotland's fon, 
Charles the brother of queen Ifabella, dying 
without iſſue male, Edward, as next heir, 
ſent to demand the crown of France; but 
Philip de Valois, coufin-german to the late 
king, cauſed himſelf to be crowned. Edward 
was obliged to let the matter lie dormant for 
the preſent, and went over to France in 1329, 
to pay homage for Guienne and Ponthieu, 
having privately proteſted beforehand againſt 
the homage he was going to pay, Upon his 
return to England, in 1330, the conduct of 
the queen and Mortimer were repreſented to 
him in ſuch a light, that he cauſed them both 
to be ſeized at Nottingham; then calling a 
parhament, he told them, that with the con- 
ſent of his ſubjects, he intended to take upon 
himſelf the government, though he was not 
yet at the age preſcribed by the law : to which 
the parliament readily aſſented. The firſt 
thing he did, was to ſeize the extravagant 
dower of the queen, amounting to two-thirds 
of the revenue of the crown, and then con- 
fined her in the gaftle of Riſing, for the re- 
maifder of her lite, which laſted 28 years; 
and Mortimer was hanged as a traitor, on the 
common gallows at Tyburn, The ſame year 
the king had a ſon born to him, who was 
named Edward, The art of weaving woollen 
cloth was about this time brought ſrom' Flan- 
ders into England, by John Kempe, to whom 
king Edward granted his protection, and in- 
vited over fullers, dyers, and other artificers 
belonging to that manufacture, which has 
ſince proved ſo advantageous to England. 
Edward now intended to break the diſhonour-, 
able treaty that queen Iſabella and Mortimer 
had drawn him in to make with Scotland. 
He ſet Edward Baliol, fon of John Baliol, 
whom Edward I. had make k. of Scotland, 
upon the throne, and young k. David was 
obliged to fly into France; ſoon after which, 
Baliol was crowned at Scone, and did the 
ſame homage to king Edward for Scotland, 
as his father had done to Edward I. The 
king of England marched an army to x; ry 
to Berwick, which was ftill in king David's 
hands. The regent of Scotland advanced 
with a great army to it's relief, but Edward 
met him at Halydon hill, and in a bloody 
battle, A. D. 1333, entirely routed him: after 
which, Berwick ſurrendered, which Edward 
annexed for ever to the crown of England. 


| However, the Scots drove Baliol out IC 
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kingdom ; upon which Edward marched with 
a numerous army in 1335, and attacked Scot- 
land by ſea and land, whereupon they ſub- 
itted.. Edward returned to England, leaving 
Ke earl of Athol to command in his ablence ; 
who, as he was beſieging Kildrummy, was 
ked, defeated, and ſlain by Dunbar and 
ouglas, who marched to the relief of the 
place. This occaſioned, Edward once more 
to march into Scotland, where he ravaged the 
counties that had revolted. Then leaving a 
army under Baliol, he came back to 

land, being now bent upon putting his pro- 
ject againſt France into execution. He main- 
tained that the Salic law, in excluding fe- 
males, did not exclude their male iſſue, and 
he was encoureged in his undertaking by 
** d'Artois, whom Philip had diſguſted, 
1337 he called a parliament, chiefly to ſet- 

tle the buſineſs of the woollen manufacture. 
In it he created his eldeſt fon duke of Corn- 
wall, who was the firſt in England who had 
the title of duke; and ever fince, the eldeſt 
ſon of the king of England is by birth duke 
of Cornwall, The firſt ſtep Edward took, 
was to order the duke of Brabant to demand 
the crown of France in his name; at the 
ſame time, making him his lieutenant-gene- 
ral for that kingdom, and commanding the 
French, whom he ſtyled his ſubjects, to obey 
him. In 1338 he ſet fail with a confidera- 
le fleet, and arrived at Antwerp, where he 


made a long ſtay, to ſettle ſome matters of 


importance, The firſt campaign was not 
opened till Sept. 1339, which ended without 
bloodſhed, The next year Edward took the 
title of king of France, uſing it in all public 
acts, and quartered the arms of France with 
his own, adding this motto, Dieu & mon 
Droit, God and my right. He ſoon aiter ob- 
tained a great victory over the French at ſea 
for with a fleet of 300 fail, attacking the 
French fleet of 400, he took or ſunk almoſt 
all of them. However, a truce was agreed on, 
by the mediation of the pope, for three years, 


Edward alſo made a truce with David for two 


years, who was returned into Scotland with 


troops from France, Whilſt theſe truces ſub- 


fiſted, Edward called a parliament, in which 
he ſolemnly confirmed all the liberties con- 
tained in the great charter, and created his 
ſon. Edward prince of Wales, In 1346 
Edward landed in Normandy, with his ſon 
the prince of Wales, who was now about 16 
years of age, and after ravaging the country, 
encamped at Creſſy; and on Aug. 26, 1346, a 


very obſtinate and bloody battle was fought; 


which proved fatal to the French. The prince 


of Wales, young as he was, performed on- 
ders. To him the victory was chiefly owing, 


the bn father leaving him the honour 
hilip was wounded in the neck and 


. thigh, and being forced to retire, the victory 


bo. 


Vas ſoon completed. There were lain in 


is battle, the king of Bohenia, who was fruitleſs atiempts, he 
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blind; the earl of Alenſin, Phat; "TY 
the duke of Lorrain; the yk , 
and Blois; 1 500 other — — 
120 knights, and above 80 French — 
taken, It is ſaid thut in this 
2 as made uſe of | 
unknown to the French. "After thi Edward 
beſieged Calais, which held out So and 


he at laſt reduced it by famine 
ſented to a "5 and then con. 


David remained à priſoner eleven 
then was releaſed upon 3 


concluded Navid 
died in 1368, and left his crown to Robert 
Stuart, his nephew. Not long aſter the 
taking of Calais, Edward inſtituted the mo# 
tamous crder of knighthood in the world, viz, 
that of the Garter, About the ſame ting 
the merchants having complained of the de 
predations committed by ſome Spanifh ſhin 
on the Engliſh coaſt, Edward did not diſdain 
to go in perſon with ſome ſhips, and git 
chace to thoſe corſairs. He took 26 of their 
large ſhips, ſunk ſome, and diſperſed the ref, 
Philip de Valois dying in 1450, left his fon 
his ſucceſſor, who prolonged the truce to 
1354, and then to the year following; but it 
was ill obſerved on both ſides. When it 
was near expiring, Edward inveſted the prince 
of Wales with the duchy pf Guienne, and 
ſent him thither to proſecute the waz; who 
having advanced to the gates of Boutzes, 
upon his return, was met by the king of 
France with an army of 6coco men, near 
Poictiers; and here a memorable battle va 
fought, on Sept. 19, 1456, in which the 
prince of Wales, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
ſuperiority of the French, gained a complete 
victory, and took king John priſoner, with 
Philip, his fourth ſon. The duke of Bout 
bon, the conſtable of France, the marſhal & 
Nelſe, above 50 other great lords, and boo 
gentlemen, were lain, . A-truce for two pen 
was ſoon after agreed on, and the prince came 
over to England, bringing the captive king 
along with him, who was treated with the 
greateſt reſpect by all the royal family. _ 
John agreed upon a treaty with the king © 
England, in order to recover his liberty 5 Ol 
the fates of France refuſed to ratify it. Uhu 
which Edward, in 1360, went over 0 France 
with an army of 100,000 men, with n 8 
tent to ſubdue that kingdom; but he did 7 
carry his point; for though be ravaged he 
country to the very gates of Paris, A 
could by no means draw the dauphin anc” 

regent out to an engagement, 
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and tired wit 
conſented to a treat? © 
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ſo that his am 
mouldering away with ficknels, 
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«1 was fined May 8, 1360, where- Edmond ſurnamed of Langley, earl of Cam- 
pare k — was to pay three mil- bridge and duke of Vork; William of Wind- 
Y of crowns of gold for his ranſom, and] ſor, who died young; and Thomas of Wood- 
* of England was to hold Guienne, ſtock, duke of Gloceſter. He had alfo five 
Calais town, caſtles, and territories, and ſeve-| daughters. Edward III. was undoubtedly one 
= other places; and king John was ſet at of the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the 
lherty, returned to France, and fulfilled the ſcepter of England; whether we reſpect him 
treaty. In 1363, king John came over to|as a warrior or lawgiver, a monarch or a man. 
England again, about ſome matters of impor- | He poſſeſſed the courage and romantic ſpirit 
tance, and was very honourably received by | of Alexander; the penetration, the fortitude, 
' king Edward, The kings of Scotland and the poliſhed manners of Julius; the munifi- 

Cyprus being in England at the ſame time, | cence, the liberality, the wiſdom of Auguſtus 
fr Henry Picard, citizen and wine-merchant|Czfar, He was tall, majeſtic, finely ſhaped, 
of London, entertained the four kings and with a piercing eye and aquiline viſage. He 
their retinues with a magnificent ſeaſt at his | excelled all his colemporaries in feats of arms 
wn houſe, King John died in England, and perfonal addreſs. He was courteous, af- 
April $ following. In 1635, pope Urban V. fable, and eloquent; of a free deportment, 
in a baughty manner demanded the tribute and agreeable converſation; and had the art 
wich king John of England obliged himſelf of commanding the affection of his ſubjefts 
and his ſucceſſors to pay to the holy ſee, of without ſeeming to ſollicit popularity, He 
which there were 30 years due. But both king| was a conſtitutional knight-errant ; and his 
nd parliament ſo vigorouſly oppoſed this example diffuſed the ſpirit of chivalry thro? 
impoſition, declaring king John's engagement the whole nation, In imitation of the youth- 
to be null, as without conſent of parliament, | ful monarch, who delighted in tilts and tour- 
an contrary to his coronation. oath, that the | naments, every individual betook. himſelf to 
pope thought fit to drop it; and neither the exerciſe of arms, every breaſt glowed with 
Edward nor his ſucceſſors had any more trou- | emulation, every heart panted with the thirſt 
ble on that head, In 1368 Edward loſt his of glory; and when he took the feld, there 
ſecond ſon, Lionel duke of Clarence, The | was not a ſoldier in bis army who did not 
yer following Charles V. of France, broke ſerve from ſentiment, and fight for reputation. 
the treaty of Bretagne, and declared war The love of glory was certainly the predomi- 
aint Edward, and the Engliſh were ſo un- nant paſſion of Edward, ta the gratification of 
fortunate as to be deprived of all their late which he did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the feel- 
acquiſitions in France, except Calais, How-| ings of humanity, the lives of his ſubjects 
ter, a truce was concluded between the two] and the intereſt of his country, And nothing 
crowns, in 1374. At the beginning of this could have induced or enabled his people to 
vr queen Philippa died. King Edward, | bear the load of taxes with which they were 
now in his old age, fell in love with Alice| encumbered in this reign, but the love and 
Ferrers, one of the ladies of the bed-chamber | admirat.on of his perſon, the fame of his vic- 
to queen Philippa, of whom he was ſo fond as | tories, and the excellent laws and regulations 
to quander the public money on her. The| which the parliaments enacted with his advice 
parltarent obliged him to ſend her away, but | and concurrence. In this reign lived the fa- 
he ſoon recalled her, On June 8, 1376, died | mouy Dr. John Wickliff, the firſt celebrated 
Edward, prince of Wales, the delight of the Engliſh _ 
inn, in the 46th year of his age, He was | E'DWARD IV. earl of March, ſon of 
= the Black Prince, from his wearing | Richard, duke of York, who was ſlain in the 
bet amour, The parliament attended his battle of Wakefield, was about 19 years of 
= to Canterbury, Where he was interred. | age when he was proclaimed king, on March 

| ——_ Joanna, daughter to Edmund | 5, 1461, in the room of Henry VI. by virtue 
2 Kent, who was beheaded by the intrigues | of an extraordinary kind of election; for the 
o _ and Mortimer, at the beginning |earl of Warwick having drawn up his troops 
. By her he left one ſon, Richard, in St. John's Fields, and cauſed the people 

" ten years old, whom the king his grand- | who came out to ſee them to form a ring, he 
heb. ee of Wales and earl off ſtood in the middle, and aſked them with a 
13 him for his ſucceſſor, King loud voice firſt, whether they would have 
wh * J Sheen, June 21, 1377, in the Henry of Lancaſter for king? They all cried, 
C 4 ar «x is age, and 51} of his reign, and“ No, No.” Then he demanded of them, 
— n g in Weſtminſter abbey. This great whether they would have Edward, ſon of the 
by hen he drew near his end, ſaw him- late duke of York, for their king? To which 
il eſerted by every body, Alice, has favou- the whole multituc of 
iv, when fe i . 7. Alice, has favou- the whole multitude anſwered with loud ac- 
ns a im dying, ſeized upon} clamations, expreſſing their aſſent. This done, 
A wh / at was valuable, even to the he afſembled a great council of the nobles, and 
bas ahead — — _ — two magiſtrates in and about London, who declared 
Kink; In of _— ; — who died the crown was devolved on Edward 5 and ac- 

0 „ dukeof Lancaſter; | cordingly made bim an ofler of it, which with 
a great- 
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make his ſon heir to the crown 8 25 order to an accommodation, the Sr, 
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hire, and the malecontents met the earl of 
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# great ſhew of modeſty he accepted. ta the! they did; and declat "AR 
r Gig tel por the rebel The 
of London to be executed, for ſaying he would ſon, and whilft 4 negotiation . ber. 


he ſaid, his own houſe, which that fign. wick attacked the king's camp i 
A few days after his proclamation, ' he put; put them in the utmoſt _— 
himſelf at the head of an army of 40,000; the king priſoner, who was ©, 
men, in order to march againſt queen Mar- Middleham-caſtle in r 
garet, whoſe army was increaſed to 60,000, | 1470. Edward found means 1 1 
and gained a corplete victory over the queen's eſcape, by bribing his guard, 8 bs 
army, in a great battle between Caxton and London; and now both fides ” ks 
Tewton, in Yorkſhire, which was fought on | Sir Robert Wells went to rai = — 
Palm-Sunday, and continued from morning to | colnſhire, and was met by the king bp wa 
night; in which it is ſaid near 37, ooo loſt ford, who routed his wc k arm . — 
their lives. Then he returned to London, | himſelf was taken and beheaded. W — 
where he arrived on June 8, and was crowned and Clarence retired into France, to — 
the agth. Shortly after king Edward called | new meaſures. Lewis having er. 
a parliament, which approved of his corona- earl of Warwick with money and he 
tion, and confirmed his title, and repealed all| ſet ſail with the duke of Clarence, N 
the acts which had been made againſt the at Dartmouth, and his army was ſoon intresſe 
houſe of York. Queen Margaret, having re- to 60,000, He forthwith proclaimed 
ceived ſuccours from France, entered Nor- VI. and marched in purſuit of who 
thumberland with Henry and — mar her |fled, and took refuge in Holland; and then, 
ſon, in 1463; but her army was defeated, and in Oct. 1470, the earl of Warwick releaſed 
Henry, Margaret, and her ſon eſcaped, and | king Henry out of the Tower, after a fix en 
fled into Scotland. Soon after Edward con- imprifonment, who was ſolemnly proclaimed 
cluded a truce with France, with the duke of | on the 14th, as again aſcending the throne, 
Burgundy, and with Scotland. Henry came | A parliament was now called, which met on 
ivately into England, hoping to conceal | November zo, and voted Edward a traitor and 
himſelf there, till he ſhould have an opportu- | uſurper, and confiſcated all his eſtate, and u- 
nity of eſcaping by ſea, But unhappily being nulled all the acts made in his reign, and de- 
diſcovered, and ſeized at Waddington- hall in clared all thoſe to be rebels who had borne 
Lancaſhire, whilſt he was at dinner, he was, arms in defence of Edward's pretended right, 
in an ignominious manner, conducted to Lon- | The duke of Burgundy, to whom Edward ha 
don, and confined in the Tower. Margaret fled for protection, having furniſhed him with 
went over, with the young prince, to Rene of | ſome money, ſhips, and men, landed at Ru- 
Anjou, her father. King Edward granted | venſpur, in Yorkſhire, 1471, and having gait- 
don to all Henry's friends, excepting only ed over the duke of Clarence, marched w 
ph Grey and. Humphry Nevil. In 1464 | London, and entered the city anndft the . 
the king fell deſperately in love with Eliza- |clamations of the people; and Henry, aftera 
beth, daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, and | ſeven months phantom of ſovereignty, was 
widow of Sir John Grey, and made her his | ſent again to the Tower. On April 14, a free 
wife z and immediately created Sir Richard | battle was fought between the king and the 
Woodville, the queen's father, earl of Rivers, earl of Warwick at Barnet, which began ts 
and ſoon after he was made treaſurer and high-|in the morning, and continued till noon; bnt 
conſtable of England; and Anthony Wood-| Warwick's army being overpowered, was fat 
ville; his ſon, was married to the richeſt heir- to the rout, great numbers being flain up xl 
eſs in England. This marriage diſpleaſed the the ſpot, with the earl himſelf, and the mat . 
nation, particularly the earl of Warwick who | quiſs of Montague, his brother. Queen Mu 
had juſt concluded a match for the king, with | garet, who with prince Edward her ſon 
the queen of France's ſiſter, and who was re- | juſt arrived from France, was very my 
ſolved to uſe his utmoſt efforts to depoſe him. ſhocked with the neus; and abandoning ber 
In 1469 he fomented an inſurrection in Vork - ſelf to grief and deſpair, took ſan Z 
abbey of Beaulieu in Hampſhire. Put © 
duke of Somerſet, the earl of Pembroke, u 
the other lords perſuading her to try her fortul 
once more, by putting the prince of Wale 
her ſon, at the head of an army, ſhe conſent 


Pembroke, with the king's forces near Ban- 
bury, in Oxfordſhire, where a battle was 
forght, in which Pembroke was defeated, and 
being taken, was beheaded by the rebels, with 
Sir Richard Herbert, his brother. In Nor- ed; and thoſe lords, in a very ſhort ume f 
thawptonſhire the rebels went in a tumultu-| together a good number of troops. The ki 
ous manner to a manſion-houſe of the earl of | marched againſt them; and coming "7 * 
Rivers, the queen's father, ſeized him, and be- them at Tewkſbury, where they ras” 
headed him at Northampton. The king, no| themſelves, eight days after the battle of Yi 
way ſuſpecting Wzrwick, granted him and his| net, entered their camp, and entirely 
brother a commiſſion to taiſe troops, which | them with a tearible ſlaughter, The gos 


\ 
den hen 18 years ald, was ſtabbed to death 
in cod 9! 
ned in 
till 475 
$0,000 crowns, 
m 
| The king, not content with the ſe- 
Sor he nad dercn againſt the Lancaftriag 


\ completed the tragedy in the year 1498, 


As to Henry VI. he was 


lrnce, being inſtigated thereto by the queen, 
— of Glouceſter, and the reſt of Cla- 
aces enemies. And now Edward gave him- 
ff up to his plcaſures, in which he was ex- 
turaguntly profuſe, which put him upon ex- 
witz money from his ſubjects by very cruel 
aitheds, He was ſeized with a violent fever, 
which carried him off on April 9, 1433, in the 
A t:rof his age, and 23d of his reign, He 
had 2 great many miſtreſles, among whom was 
Shore, wite to a citizen of London, By 

Jas queen blirabeth he had Edward, prince of 
Nals, who ſucceeded him; and Richard, 
2 of York; Elizabeth, who was married 
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Fells; Anne, married to Thomas Howard, 
ke of Norfolk 5 Bridget, who was a nun; 
ar, who died unmarried 3 and Catharine, 
boſe huſband was William Courtney, lord 
(D:raafkire, Edward was a prince of the 
f elegant perſon, and infinuating addreſs ; 
wed with the utmoſt fortitude and intre- 
Ky; polleſſed of uncommon ſagacity and 
«tration ; but, like all his anceftors, was 
cvel and vindictive, perſidious, lewd, 
bet, and rapacious; without one liberal 
melt, without one ſentiment of humanity, 
EDWARD V. then about 12 years old, 
u prockamed immediately after the death 
Wn father, though he was never crowned ; 
Mg Gpoled by his uncle Richard duke of 

dier, who got himſelf to be proclaimed 
I, June 20, 1483, and afterwards. procured 
ter of his nephews Edward V. and 
ard duke of York, by two ruffians, who 
wy into their chamber in the Tower, 
ki them in their bed, and then buried 
© under the ſtait-caſe. This Sir James 
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p king Henry VII; Cicely, married to lord. 
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if Wales and the duke of Semer- Ito 46 noching without the conſent of the ma- 
the laſt was beheadedy the jority. The choice fell upon the earl of Hert- 


jford, the king's uncle, who was afterwards 


and queen Margaret was im- made duke of Someriet. In this reign many 
— 7 1 where ſhe remained | learned reformers took refuge in England, on 
and was ranſomed by Lewis XI. for | whom king Edward beftoweg penſions, Ia 


1553, the young kirg fell into a conſumption, 


in the Tower, in the goth year of and died July 6, being in the 16th year of his 
I age, having reigned fix years, five months, and 


nine days, He was a prince of fint accomplith- 
ments. He kept a journal, which is preſetyed 


ey death of his own brother, the duke of [in the Britiſh Muſeum, in which he 


entered all the important tranſactions of 
reign, He was remarkably pious, and con- 
tinued firmly attached to thoſe principles of 
the reformation, Which he had imbibed whih 
young, and which made a great progreſs in hi 
reign. He confirmed his father's grant of 
Chriſt's and St. Bartholomew's hoſpitals, and 
founded Bridewell, and St. Thomas's hoſpi- 
tals. He alto founded ſeveral ſchools, which 
were moſtly ehdowed out of the church-lands, 
Edward is celebrated by hiſtorians for the 
beauty of his perſon; the ſweetneſs: of his dif 
poſition, and the extent of his knowledge. By 
that time he had attained the 16th year; he 
underſtood the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh languages; he was verſed in the 
lciences of legic, muſic, natural philoſophy 
and matter of all the theclogical diſputes; in- 
ſomuch that the famous Hieronymus Catda- 


Engliſh court, was aftoniſhed at the progrbſe 
he had made in learning; and aftefwardt/exs 


tolled him in his works as a prodigy of nature: 


Notwithſtanding theſe encomiums, he ſerms 
to have had an ingredient of bigotry in his difs 
poſition that wyuld have rendered him very 
troubleſome to thoſe of tender conſciences 
who might have happened to differ from bin 
in religious principles; not cah we recontile 
either to his boaſted humanity or penetration 
his conſenting to the death of his uncle, who 
had ſerved him faithfully, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
he wanted reſolution to withſtand the impor- 
tunities of his miniſter ; and was deficient in 
that vigour of mind, which often exiſts indo- 
pendent of learning and culture, 

E'DWINSTO a village in Nottiug- 
hamſhire, ſix miles N. E. of Mansfield, with 


a, whom Richard had made governor of 
Tover for this purpoſe, confeſſed at his 
dun in the next reign, Edward V. 
eu duo months and 12 days. | 

WARD VI. the only ſon of Henry 
n his queen Jans Seymour, ſucceeded 
er 2t the age of nine years and three 
dg a prince of excellent quali- 


1 


one fair, on Oct. 28, for cattie, horſeꝭ, and 
ogs. 
E'DWY ſucceeded Evred in 958, and was 


no ſooner on the throne, than be commanded + 


Dunſtan, who had been treaſurer to the lam 
king, to give an account of the money entruſt- 
ed to him. Dunſtan refuſed to obey, alledging 
the money had been expended for pions uſes. 


fie un proclaimed Jan. 31, 1 b 
n N — VI. 2 — 0 
ns nad appointed a regency durin 
nity, which was fixed to his 1800 —— 


den 


The king's council were nbt for puſhing this 


affair any farther, for fear of the people; who 


had a high notion of Dunftan's ſanctity, and 
an extravagant veneration for the monks and 


Pry leine met, thought proper to chuſe their religious houſes z ſo that they branded 

with the title of Protector of the every one who ſpoke againſt them as impi- 

to the King, who was lous and profane. However, AGGIE 
Cce 


, 


nus, in his teturn from Scotland, viſiting the 
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-abbot, the monks were turned out of the be- 


the moſt bitter invectives imaginable. Thoſe 


-and were therefore turned out of their mona- 


Mable of clerks.” Dunſtan, who was ſuppoſed 
baniſhed ; or, as ſome ſay, voluntarily retired 
government of the young king, and repreſent- 
ed him as the moſt impious of men. This 
and Edgar, the king's brother, headed the re- 


volters 3. and having ſecured that part of the 
country, he marched into Northumberland 


and was forced to deliver up all the reſt, of 
with the title of King of Mercia, Edwy did 


nefices they had invaded, and the ſecular 
prieſts reſtored, Upon this the monks vented 
of Malmeſbury made the greateſt outcry of all, 
Kery, which was given to the ſecular prieſts, 
William of Malmetbury, who was of this 
hovſe, ſays, that after it had been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of monks for 270 years, it was made a 
to be the chief author of theſe clamours, was 
to a monaſtery in Flanders. And now the 
monks with all their might cried down the 


ſoon occaſioned an inſurrection in Mercia; 


and Eaſt Anglia, where the Danes (alway: 
lad of any diſturbance among the Engliſh)! 
Lined him. Edwy wag'unprepared to quel! 
is rebellion, not imagining it was in the 


power of the monks to do ſo much miſchief, qualities which diſtinguiſh and adorn the n 


and knowing that neither the people nor his 
brother had any juſt cauſe of complaint. And 
* event was, that he could only keep 
Weſſex, which preſerved its fidelity to him, 


which Edgar was at length choſen the head, 


not long ſurvive this partition; for being vex- 
ed at his being deprived ot his dominions, and 
that the monks had thus got the better of 
him, he fell into a deep melanchuly, which 
put an end to his life, after he had reigned a 
little above four years, He was buried at 
Wincheſter. ee 
To EEK, V. A. [Sax.] to make bigger 
by the addition of another piece; to ſupply 
any deficiency, ſometimes including the 1dea 
of bungling, or botching; uſed with the par- 
vicle .. ; | 
© EEL, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh of the 
ſerpentine kind. — 
FF. See EY. a 
To EF FACE, V. A. [Fr.] to deſtroy any 


painting; to ſpoil the form of any piece of fend intended. 


carving z to blot out; to deſtroy all marks or 
traces of a thing from the mind. 
EFFECT, S. [Lat.] that which is pro- 
duced by an operating cauſe; a conſequence; 
advantage; avail; profit, or ſervice, The 
urport; intention, or meaning of a diſcourſe, 


moveables: 
To EFFECT, M. A. [Lat.] to bring to 


o fpaker, To the plural, gods furniture, 


pals 5 to 7 ſucceſs 3 to produce as 


& cauſe; or by the application of power, 


' /EFFE'CTIBLE, Adj. that which may be 


produced, done, or performed. change in things; either by alering beg 
EF 


FE'CTIVE, Adj, having the power to 


8 r L.] tee 4 
eres Le. 


. EFFE'OTIVELY,”' Ad war. 
powerfully ; really ; entirely. Long may 
EFFE'CTLESS, Adj. without elfe 
without cauſing any change or alteratic 
the application of power; - without 2 
any effect. CY 
EFFE'CTOR, S. {Lat,] one who pr 
any effect; one who is the cauſe of 2 th; 
EFFE CTUAL, Adj. Pr.] produci 
object, end, or defign for i, is has 
SYNON, With reſpect to theſe two way 
that of M acious ſeems not ſo powerful 4 
of effetyal. The firſt gets the hetier of a. 
obſtacles; the laſt, of all, By an / 
remedy we put an offeFual top, 
ErFFE'CTUALLY, Adv; in ſuch an 
ner as to produce the end for which it x 
plied, wt. en — 
To EFFE CTUATE, v. A. Fr. 
to paſs; to accumpliſh, *. N 
EE FE MIN ACV, S. the ating like 
woman; ſoftneſs, or want of thoſe qulit 
which diſtinguiſh” and become a map. F 
ratively, laſciviuſneſs, ls; 


EFFE'MINATE, Adj. [Lat,] wid ot 


ſex ; acting, or behaving like a woman; 
luptuous, or luxurious, | 
To EEEEMINATR, V. 4; 
make womanith, ' I AY (a 
EFFEMINA'TION, 8. the qui, 
cauſe of rendering a perſon womaniſ, 
To EFFERVE'SCE, fe V, 
Lat.] to grow warm, or produce beat 
termentation, or the motion of the parti 
of a body among themſelves. 
EFFERVE'SCENCE, S. [lat] the n 
duction of heat by inteſtine motion. 
Chemiſts, it is that inteſtine motion excit 
in various fluids, eicher by the mixture 
fluids with others of a different nature, 0 
dropping lalts' or powders of various K 
into fluids. Mays, 


EFFE'TE, Adj. Tat.] baren; wan 


with age, ; 
EFFICA'CIOUS, in] Ad, L 

producing the effect or end"intended. 
EFFICA'CIOUSLY, [e 

in ſuch a manher as to produce the elfell 


producing the end or effect intended. Apps 
to ſpeech, perſuaſion. ; 
EFFICIBNCE, or EFFICIENCY, | 


producing effects or cha 


ſons; agency. | 
EFFI'CLENT, fine. ll, 
one that makes or cauſes things do 
they are. 


FFI.CIENT, [ef ifoient) Adj, (Lat. 


uſe alteration 


ing the power to produce or ca 


lities, or introducing the new ones: 


roduce an effect. Atively, proper for action. 
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E'FFIGY, 8. [Lat.) the-reſ 


E GB 
* of any thing drawn, painted or 


Corporeal ent 
64 words 3 but an effigy 1s to f. 
of the real thing; an image is to ſhew 
the attitude and de ſign, but in miniature 3 a 
Jew the fame, but as large as life, _ ; 
SFFLORE'SCENCE, or EFF LORE'S- 
CENCY, S. Lat.] in Botany, a production 
of fowers, In Natural Hiſtory, an excreſcence 
iu form of flowers. In Medicine, a breaking 
at of ſome humours, &c. in the ſkin. 
FFFLORE'SCENT, Adj. [Lat.] ſhooting 
bit in the ſhape of flowers. In Medicine, ap- 
uit in pimples or other eruptions on the 


kin. * 
rrluUExcE, S. Lat.] that which flows 
from ſome principle. 

EFLUVIA, or EFFLU'VIUM,'S, 4 
the [all particles continually emitted by, or 
foving from a body, which, though they do 
not ſenſibly decreaſe the body from whence 
they proceed, have perceptible effects on the 
le | | 


EFFFLUX, 8. [Lat.] the act of flowing 
pet; effuſion ; ſpreading; or the viſible et- 
ſet of ſome cauſe; that which flows from 
ſomething elſe ; an emanation. 
To EFFLU'X, V. N. [Lat.} to flow from; 
tomore in ſucceſſion, 

EFFLU'XION, S. [Lat.] that which flows 
out, The act of flowing out, 

FORMA TION, S. the act of giving 
form to, or making. 

EFFORT, S. [Fr.] a ſtruggle; a labo- 
wn er vehement endeavour or exertion of 


power, 

EFFOSSION, S. [Lat.] the act of digging 
fom the ground, 

EFFRONTERY, S. [Fr.] an immodeſi 
and undaunted boldneſs, by which a perſon 
kapale of undertaking any action, includ- 
ly the idea of impudence and daring. 

EFFULGENCE, S. [Lat.] ſplendor, or a 
lors degree of light. 

EFFULGENT, Adj. [Lat.] (Ming with 
i operlative degree of l. Sht or ſplendor. 

To EFFU'SE, [effize] V. A. ¶ Lat. ] te 
Cn 

U So, S. [Lat.] the act of pourin 
vt; ſhedding ; 1 act 1 uttering — 
eng with fluency ; profuſion, or gene- 
3 Figuratively, the thing poured 


erb SVP, Lefſizive] Adj. pouring out. 
- T, 8. — called likewiſe an ever] a 
| bind of animal, having four feet and 2 
Mail, reſembling the lizard, or crocodile, 
ad to be tound in watery places. 
aha ONd, Aly, ſoon afterwards, Ob- 
= VERT, king of Weſſex, became mo- 
ach Laglard, by the congueſt of the 
Atome, in the year 825 or $23, Be- 


E G R 


dued the Britons in Cornwall, and alſo thoſe 
An ides, applied to the mind. Sv NON. of Venedoſia, which was one bf the three 
ant. ation is the common idea of | kingdoms Wales was divided into. After he 
is to ſupply the was crowned, king of England (being the firſt) 


he reigned in peace fur ſome tinie, enjoying 
the fruits of his victories, * In $43, the Danes 
arrived at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire, with 35 


veſſels, and meeting with no oppoſition, furi-, 


ouſly ravaged the country, Egbert marched 
againſt them, and was entirely defeated, after 
a long and bloody battle; and Egbert himſelf 
narrowly eſcaped, by the favour of a dark 
night. In 835, another body of Daniſh pirates 
landed near Hengſton-hill in Cornwall, over 
whom Egbert gained an entire —— Eg- 
bert reigned in all 37 years ab king of Weſſex 
only ſeven years as monatchy or chief of the 
ſeven kingdoms ; and 10 years as real monarch 
or king of all England. He died in 838, and 
was buried at Wincheſter, | 

E'GDEAN, a village in Suſſex, with one 
fair, on Sept: 4, for horſes; and-hefned cattle. 
E OER, S. [See EA EAR] an imperious 
and irregular tide. . 

EGG, S. [Sax.] in Natural Hiſtory, a part 
formed in the females of certain. animals, 
which under a ſhell, more or leſs ſpherical, 


includes the young of the fame ſpecies. | 


Prov. Neither good egg nor bird. You come 
with your five eggs 4 penny, and four of them 
be rotten.— Ser a fool to roaſt eggs, and a wiſe 
man to eat them. . | 

To EGG, V. A. [Sax.] to incite; to in- 
ſtigate; to induce a petſun to proſecute an 
action with vigour, 

EGL'ANTINE, S. [Fr.] a kind of wild 
roſe, 

EGL"'WISFACH, a village in Denbigh- 
(hire, with four fairs, on Feb. 24, May 11, 
Aug. 24, and Nov. 24, all for cattie, 

EGL'WISWREW, a village in Pembroke- 
ſhire, with two fairs, on Holy-Thurſday, and 
on the iſt Monday after Nov. 22, for cattle, 
horſes, and ſheep. 

E'GOTISM, S. [Lat.] a fault committed 
in writing of diſcourſe, including too frequent 
and oftentatious an uſe of the pronoun J; too 
ſrequent mention of a perſon's ſelf in writing 
or converſation. | 

E'GOTIST, S. ¶ from ego, Lat. I] one who 
often r peats the word 7; x perſon who men- 
cions himſelf too frequently, and with often- 
tation. \ | | 

To E'GOTIZE, V. N. to mention one's 
ſelf tco frequently, and too. oftentatiouſly, _. 

EGKE'GIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] (ſomewhat 
above the common or ordinary runy remotk- 
able; worthy of notice, or extraordinary either 
in a good or bad ſenſe, but generally uſed in a 
| bad one. * 

EGRE'GIOUSLY, Adv. better or werſe 
han ordinary; uncommonly better or worſe; 
predigi ully; extremely, 

E'GREMOND, @ town in Cumberlang, 


"ton ef the heprarchy, he ſab- 


| with a mariet cn Sawirdays, and one fair, un 
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E G-Y 
Sept. 19, for horſes and horned cattle. It is 
+feated not far from the ſea, on the banks of a 
river, over which there are two bridges; and 
an the top of a peeked hill a ſtrong caſtle. It 
15 14 wiles S. W. by S. of Cockermouth, and 
297 N. W. of London. N 
_ E'GRESS, 8. Lat.] paſſage out of a place; 
kberty to go out. | 
: EGRE'SSION, S. [ Lat.] the act of com- 
ing out. 1 
E'GRET, S. a fowl of the heron kind, 
with red legs. | 
_E'GRETTE, S. Fr.] an ornament of 
ribbonc, worn by ladies on the front · part of 


their hair. 


| To EJE'CT, v. A. lat] to throw, 


ELI 


and have continued there 4000 years 
Egypt lies between 29 and a 
gitude, and between 21 and 31 of Latitude. 
To JA CULATE, v. A, [Lat.] town 
out ; to ſhoot, Neuterly, to kreathe 
oxcalona prayer, ox | ”* 
JACULA'TION, S. ini primary ſex 
the act of throwing ar — out, Fig, 
tively, an occaſional, extemporary, "bp. 


pious 2 | 
EIA CULATORL, Adj, ſuddenly dans 


ont ; expreſled in thart, abrupt, or uncana;g, 
ed ſentences, 
a), 


E GTON, a village in the North Riding 
of Yorkſhire, not far from Giſborough, with 
four fairs, on Tueſday before Feb. 15, Tueſ- 
day before May 11, Sept. 4, and Tueſday be- 
fore Nov. 22, for horned cattle, boots, and 


E'GYPT, a celebrated and confiderable 
country of Africa, about 550 miles in length, 
and 125 in breadth, where broadeſt. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean Sea, | 
on the S. by Nubia, on the E. by the Red- 
Sea and the iſthmus of Suez, and on the W. | 
by the Kingdom and deſart of Barca, Since 
Egypt has been under the dominion of the 
Turks, it has been governed by a baſhaw, who 
reſides at Cairo, Under him there ate infe- 
rior governors in the ſeveral parts of this 
country; thoſe in Upper Egypt are generally 
+ Arabs, who pay tribute to the Grand-Seig- 
- Nior, and make preſents to the baſhaw, liv- 
ing like little tyrants, and are frequently at 
war with each other. Beſides theſe, there 
are ſeveral Sheiks, who preſide over particu- 
lar places, and are maſters of a few villages, 
The inhabitants are of four forts, Turks, 
Moors, Arabs, and Chriſtians, Cophts, or 
Cophtis, beſides Greeks, Jews, and other 
foreigners. With regard to the complexion 
of the Egyptians, it is tawney, and the far- 
ther S, the more dark, infomuch that thoſe 
on the confines of Nubia are almoſt black. 
Fey are moſt of them very indolent and 


| 


| 


| 
| 


eq wardly, and the richer ſort do nothing all | times ten added toget 


day but drink coſe, ſmoice tobacco, and 
deep; beſides this, they are extremely igno- 
rant, proud, haughty, aud ridiculouſly vain. 
I: rains very ſeldom in Egypt, but that want 
is happily ſuppiied by the regular inunda- 
tion of the Nile, as is now known to almoſt 
every one, The ids are taken notice 
of by all trav. ers into Egypt, and the largeſt 
of therm gaires up ten acres of ground, and is, 
as well ass the reſt, built upon a roche; the 
exgernal part ie chiefly of large ſquare ſtoner 


| 


ef unecual sizes, and the height of it} 


about 700 feet; but travellers difter in this 
r-(pet. The caverns out of which they get 


ur emtalmed dead bodies is another curiofiy} improve the nature of a 
much t ken notice of; they are found in cof-| changes or improvements, 


tins let upri ht in the finches of the welle, 
ab | 


or dart out with for-e. | Eiguratively, to 


duce «ith difficulty and labour. 


17H) 


or drive from a place or polleſſion; to wig 


away with hatred ; to exclude ; flizg wyyq 


reject, 

EJECTION, S. [Lat.] the a& of 
ing, or driving from a — or herbs 
Medicine, a ditcharge made dy vomit, lu, 
or any emunQory, 

EJE' CEMENT, 8. in Lay, a wit h 
which any inhabitant of a houſe, of teat 
of an eſtate, is commanded and abliged to 4. 

art, | 
7 — Interjection, a ſudden expreſſua of 
ight. 

EIGHT, [this word and itt compounds y 
pron, like ait] Adj. a number confifting 
twice four. 

EI'GHTEEN, Adj. a number confifting of 
ten and eight units added together, or of vie 
nine, | 

EI'GHTEENTH, Adj. the order of a thing 
either in place or ſucceſſion, which is removed 
the diſtance of ſeventeen from the firſt; u 
twice as much, or as far as, nine. 

EIGHTH, Adj. [Sax.] a word expreſſing 
the order in which a thing ſtands from ihe 
firſt, and is next beyond the ſeventh, 

EI'GHTIETH, Adj. I Sax, I an ordinal, in- 
plying that a thing or ſucceſſion 1s removes 
cighty times, including the firſt, 

E1'GHTSCORE, Adj. eighty times tuen, 
or 160, a 

EI'GHTY, S. a number conſiſting of tit 


her, 
EIGNE, [ine] Adj. [Fr.] in Law, the 


elder, or firt-b-rn 3 not alienable; entakd, 


vinegar ; any acid, 


EI'SEL, S. | Sax. 
— Sax. ] one cr other df 


EI'THER, Pron. : 


two perſons indifferently ; both, or each, Ab 


verbially, and in diſtribution, to 
between two or more things. 4 
EJULA'TION, S. [Lat.] an cutcry of 
fecting and penetrating grief. 
EKE, Adv, J Sar, likewiſe ; alſo; beds 
Obfolete, unleſs in poetry. . 
To EKE, See To EK. 


To ELA'BORATE, V. A. [Lat.] to fes. 
To exait, 
{;ccelave 


thing by . 


IL LQRATE, Adþ {Lat} fuibed 3 


"ELD 
dpa and labour ; performed with 


Aba TEL v, Adv. in ſuch a wan, 


u to beſpeak elegance, owing to pains and 
ELABORATION, $, the improving, or 
ting the nature 


of a thing by ſucceſſive 
un and alterations; the producing with 
at care and induſtry. 


To ELA'NCE, V. A. [Fr.] to dart; to 


To la sk, v. N. [Lat.] to let flip; 
v luer to paſs without notice or improve- 
lied to time. . 
LASTIC, or 3 1 
mag the property of returning to its ow 
nr tape, after having loſt it by ſome ex- 
force ; ſpringing. ; 
ELASTICITY, S. a pr in bodies, 
| which they return forcibly, and of their 
g accord, to the ſame dimenſions or form 
ly were of before compreſſion, or before 
ar having loſt it by that force, 
EA TE, Adj. [Lat.] fluſhed, puffed up, 
havehty, on account of ſucceſs, 
To ELA'TE, V. A. to puff up, or make 
proud with praiſe, proſperity, or ſucceſs ; 
lt, or heighten. 
ELATERIUM, S. in Pharmacy, imports 
N purging medicine, but particularly appli- 
tl to thoſe which operate by vielence. 


ed dy ſucceſs, 

ELBOW, [43] S. [Sax.] the joint or 
ing of the arm next below the ſhoulder, 
tively, any bending or angle. Prov, 
lat broken ber ellexo; that is, ſhe hath 
a batkard, 

To ELBOW, [bz] V. A. to puſh with 
tow, Figuratively, to ſtruggle for room; 
ach upon, Neuterly, to jut out in 


OW. ROOM, [b3-reom] S. room to 
Kd out the elbows on each fide. Figura- 
ly, freedom from reſtraint, or confinement. 
UD, S. [Sax.] old age z decrepitude, 
ELDER, 5 comparative of eld, now cor- 
0 «d] Adj. [ Sax.] one who ſurpaſſes 
7 12 years; one who is born before, or 
mo ſurvives another. 
ELDERS, S. ſplural, Sax.] perſons whoſe 
ps them x claim to honour and reſpect; 
"to are born before others; anceſtors. 
| the Jews, the rulers of the people, 
"yz to the word fenator among the Ro- 
la the New Teſtament, ſuch of the 
Ys had ſome authority in the church 
watt of their years, Among the Preſ- 
*  laymen introduced into the kirk 


mike. ſffions, prebyteries, ſynods, and 


kurz, 8. in Botany, the name of a tree. 

bs bark is by ſome eſteemed good for 
da; de leaves are outwardly uſed for the 
ons, and form an oint- 


EK. 


F F FS. 


Arlon, S. haughtinels, or pride oc-| 


| ELE'CTION, 8. 


EL E 
ment. The flowers are inwardly uſed to ex- 
pel wind; and when made into an ointment, 
uſed outwardly as a cooler. The berries are 


$9" 


old age; advanced in years. | 

E'LDERSHIP, S. a claim founded on be- 
ing born before another; ſeniority, or being 
born before another; preſbytery, or an aſſem- 
bly conſiſting of elders inveſted with ſupreme 
authority in church government. 


E'LDEST, [the ſuperlative of old, which 
is compared thus, alu, eider, oldeſt} Adi. [Sax] 


exceeding others in years; before others; 
one who has lived or enjoyed any thing longer 
than another. 

ELECAMPA'NE, S. a plant which Bo- 
tanifts rank among the ſtar- worts. It is reck- 
oned a ſtomachic, alexipharmic, and. ſudo- 
rific z and therefore preſcribed in crudities of 
the ſtomach, the cough, aſthma, plague, and 
other contagious diſeaſes, Externally it is re- 


commended againſt the itch, convulfions, and 


rheumatiſm. | 
To ELE CT, V. A. fLat.] tochuſe a perſon 


for the diſcharge of ſome poſt or office ; to take 


in preference of others. In Divinity, applied 
by ſome divines, to fignify choice made of 


| ſome perſons by the Deity as objects of his fa. 


vour and mercy. | 
ELE'CT, Adj. [Lat.] choſen ; taken by 
preference from other things propoſed as ob- 
jects of choice; choſen to ſupply an office or 
place, but not yet in poſſeſſion. h 
lar. the act of chuſing 
a perſon from other competitors, to diſchargo 
any office or employ ; choice, Figuratively, 
the power of chufing ; the privilege of electing 
a perſon to diſcharge an employ : the cere- 
mony of a public chuſing of a perſon to diſ- 
charge an employ; In Divinity, the ſtate of 
a perſon who is choſen by God as an obje& 
worthy of his favour, or fit for his mercy, 


ELE'CTIVE, Adj. exerting the power of 
wed, or conferred by | 


choice; regulated; 
free choice or votes. 

ELE'CTIVELY, Adv. by choice; with 
preference of one to another, 


choice of an officer; a prince who has a voice 
in the choice of the emperor of Germany, 


ELE'CTORAL, Adj. having the title, dig- - 


nity, and privilege of an elector. 


ELE'CTORATE, S,. the territory, domi- 


nion, or government of an elector. 
ELE'CTRE, or ELE'CTRUM, S. [Lat.] 

amber; which having the quality when warm- 

ed by friction, of attracting bodies, gave to one 


ſpecies of attraction the name of cles y; 


and to the bodies that ſo attract, tlie epithet of 
cle ric. 


ELECTRICITY, 8. in Phyſiology, is that 


| property of certain bodies, whereby, after bring 


rubbed, excited, or heated in ſome particular 


deg: voy 


eſteemed cordial, and uſeful in hyſteric diſ- 
E'LDERLY, Adj. bearing the marks of 


ELE'CTOR, S. one who has a vote in the 


VV E 
degree, they acquire a power of ittracting 
and repelling other remote bodies; and fre- 
quently of emitting ſparks and ſtreams ot light, 
To ELE'CTRIFY, V. A. to communicate 
or endue with the electric virtue, | 
» ELE'CTUARY, S. [Lat.] à medicinal 


compoſition made to the conſiſtence- of a con- 


ve, N ] : 
_ ELFEMO'SYNARY,S. living upon alms ; 
given in charity. 
E'LEGANCE, br ELEG ANC, S. [Lat.] 
a ſymmetry of parts which rather ſooths 
than pleaſes, and carries with it rather the 
idea of neatneſs than beauty. 
ELEGANT, Adj. 3 ox cauſ- 


ing pleaſure by meaner beauties; neat; nice. 
SrNOoRN. Genteel implies ſomething above the 
cummon run; e/egant means — without 
grandeur, ' By a houſe gentec/ly furniſhed is 
underſtood a houſe containing every neceſſary, 
good and creditable; by elcgantly furniſhed is 
meant genteelly,” and in ſuch a manner as to 


pleaſe without elevation, 

E'LEGANTLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 
as to pleaſe by neatneſs and exactneſs. 

 ELE'GIAC, Adj. [Lat.] uſed in clegies ; 
mournful; ſorrowtul. | 

E'LEGY, S. [Lat.] a poem written on 
ſome mournful ſubject; a poem on any ſub- 
ject wrote in a ſimple, plaintive ſtile, with- 
dut any points or turns; a funeral ſong. 

. ELEMENT, S. [Lat.] the firit or conſti- 
*tnent principle out of which any thing is 
made; a principle into which any thing is 
reſulved, and which will admit of any furtner 
reſolution, The elements *of the Peripatetics 
are fire, water, air, and earth, of which they 
imagine all things to be compoſed, The 
Carteſians hold taree elements, their materia 
ſubtilis, and two others of a denier kind, The 
chemical elements are ſeven, thoſe of the 
Peripatetics, to which they add ſalt, ſulphur, 
and mercury. Figuratively, the letter of any 
language; the loweſt or firſt rudiment or 
grounds of any art or ſcience, 

To E'LEMENT, V, A. to compound of 
elements, 

ELEME'NTAL, Adj. compoſed of, or 
preduced by, ſome of the elements; arifing 
trom ſome firſt principle. | 

ELEME'NTARY, Adj. uncompcunded ; 
fimple; without mixture; having only one 
principle or element for its eſſence. | 

E'LEMI, S. is a drug improperly called 

m Elemi, being a reſin. The genuine 

J:mi is brought from Ethiopia, The 
American E/emi, almoſt the only kind known, 
proceeds from a tall tree. 

E'LEFHANT, S. the largeſt of all. qua- 
drupeds, of whoſe ſagacity, faithfulneſs, pru- 
dence, and even underſtanding, many ſurpri- 
ſins relations are given. This animal feeds 
on hay, herbs, and all forts of pulſe, He is 
naturally gentle. He is ſupplied with a trunk, 
er a long hollow cartilage, which ſerves hun 


Til 
for hands. His teeth. are the 3%... 
known in Europe, Te the tvory fo wel 
ELEPHANTTASIS, 8. f 
cine, a ſpecies of leproſy, ln 
ing the ſkin with i ons, like ** 
ny hide of an elephant, * * 
ELEPHA'NTINE, Adj, [Lat.] 
or belonging to an elephant; purtaking of th 
qualities of an elephant. Likewiſe ; tith 
given to certain books 
which contained an — „. — — 
th | | 
e emperors, and the laws made by the f. 
. ar yn to be ſo called, either hun 
er vaſt ae, or their being compoſed 
ivory. 7 * Aer 
To ELEVATE, V. A; ILA. to ns 
aloft, on high, or at 3 N. 
ground; to exalt or dignify ; to raiſe the nia 
with great and ſublime ideas; to cla, G 
make proud, — | 
E'LEVATED, Part; or Adj. raiſed « 
ſituated on high. | + 
ELEVA'TION, 8. [Lat.] thea@ of ring 
on high. Exaltation, applied to dignity 6 
preferment. The raifing the thought, i 
contemplate lofty and ſublime ſubjccls. ly 
Aftronomy and Geography, the beight of ay 
object above the horizon, - In Archite@ 
a draught of the principal fide or face df 4 
building, called its wpright, In/Perſpeft 
a draught or, repreſentation of the whole bat 
of a building. In Gunnery, the angle uit 
the chaſe of a piece of ordnance, or the ai 
of its hollow cylinder, makes with the plat 
of the horizon, 
ELEVA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a raiſer 
lifter up. . 8 
ELEVEN, Adj, [Sax.] one more d 
ten; twice five, and one added: 
ELE'VENTH, Adj, IL Sax,] ati ori 
expreſſing the next in order beyond the tent 
ELF, S. [plural elves; for moſt nn 
ending in ij in the ſingular, change the 
into wes in the plural; Brit.] a,wanden 
ſpirit, frequenting ſolitary places, a fary; 
evil ſpirit or devil, 
E'LGIN, a town of Scotland, and x 
of the county of Murray, ſeated on the nt 
Loſay, 5 miles S. of Murray Frith, and 5 
E. of Inverneſs, | 
E'LGIN, a ſhire of Scotland, comps 
hended in Murray, which ſends one man 
to parliament. a 
E'LHAM, or EL THAN, a town id ks 
with a market on Mondays, and og | 
on Palm-Monday,  Eaſtes-Mondsy, . 
Monday, and October 10, for bod © 
and pedlavs ware. It 1s 11 miles 5, 
terbury, and t 7 8. E. of London. 
To ELICITE, V. A. [Lat] u fs 
out, or diſcover by dint of labour and = 
| ELICIT, Adj. lia. brought _ 
of bare poſſibility to that of rea) _ 
brought into act; internally attel; 
22 


by che will. &4 
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+ doſttnts f the lent them 1000 l. fterling, |falling upon ber, fining 


formed in England, who went over to ſerve | ture) and ordering her Privy-counſellurs to he 


| the world. The pope excommunicated the ern coaſts, an army of 22, 000 foot, and 199 


bution, Queen Elizabeth endeavoured by all |dertaking to commit the ſame crime, 


ELI. e ELI 


to enable them to carry on the war. Next with whom the wartant lodged 
year ſeveral companies of volunteers were | (and he was alſo — during — 


the State, with the queen's approbation. examined in the Star-chamber, In 1588 

Some years after ſhe ſent a good body of forces | king of Spain, enc by ave OY 
under the earl of Leiceſter, but he not being | ſent a fleet, to which they had g I's 
agreeable to the States, was recalled, and lord | title of the Invincible Armada, _ 
Willoughby was appointed general of che England, It conſiſted of 130 great Hin. 
Engliſh forces in his room; this war at laſt caravels, and 10 falves, having above ny , 
concluded in the total revolt of ſeven of theſe | ſoldiers on board, with ſeamen, — 
provinces from the dominion of Spain, which | and proviſion in proportion, To oppale wer, 
now make the moſt conſiderable republic in 20,000 men were diſperſed along the fork, 


uns and the king of Spain and the duke of | horſe was encamped at Tilbury, where & 
viſe were in a league with the pope to in- queen reviewed them, and made a very a 
vade England, dethrone Elizabeth, and ſet up gaging ſpeech to them: There was authe 
the queen of Scots in her room. In the mean army of 34,000 foot, and 2000 horſ, y 
time, ſeveral plots were ſet on foot by the | guard the queen's perſon. Her ſubjetis tex. 
popiſh emiſſaries to take away her life; for | ed the utmoſt readineſs toftand in her defence 
which ſeveral prieſts, Jeſuits, and others were and the fitted out a conſiderable fleet, ung 
executed. A general affociation was alſo the command of lord Howard as admiri, 
formed in England, to proſecute to death ſuch | Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher vice adn. 
as ſhould attempt any thing againſt her perſon rals; and ſent Seymour with 40 Englifh a 
or government, The parliament approved and | Dutch ſhips to the coaſt of Flanders to bine 
confirmed this aſſociation, and paſſed a ſevere | the prince of Parma from joining the Spanid 
act againſt popiſh prieſts and Jeſuits, whereby | fleet, On the 19th of July the Spaniſh fe, 
they were required to depart the kingdom, | commanded by the duke of Medina Cel 
and if any returned, they were to be guilty of |entered the channel, when the Engliſh flat 
high-treaſon, and thoſe who harboured them, | kept cloſe to them, and ſoon took fore a 
of felony. A little after the queen made an their ſhips. On July 24, there was « irik 
alliance with the king of Scotland for their | engagement, On the 27th, the Spaniſh feet 
mutual defence, and the ſecurity of the pro- |came to en anchor off Calais, expetting it 
teſtant religion. In 18685, ſhe ſent fir Francis | vain the prince of Parma to put to fea with hy 
Drake to America, who took ſeveral places army, and make a deſcent on England wit 
in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. This year died 
the learned and ingenious Sir Philip Sidney, 
of a wound he received in a battle in the Low 
Countries. In 1586, Babington's conſpiracy, 
in which were engaged ſeveral popiſh prietts | fireſhips among them, which ſo terrißed the 
from the ſeminaries abroad, wag diſcovered, 
and they were, to the number of 14, arraign- 
ed, condemned, and executed, It was laid ton 
for an invaſion, to kill the queen, free the ſlain. In ſhort, the whole fleet was dilperi 


Rate, departed this life z he died { poor, « 

ingly ſent to try her at Fotheringham caſtle, | ſave _—_— 

in Northamptonſhire, where ſhe was then in] Robert Cecil, ſon to the lord 0-7 6% 1 

Cc 

ker on the 25th of Oct. Four days after it| 1594 Roderigo Lopez, a Jews who w 

was approved and confirmed by parliament |queen's phyfician, two 2 bed bythe 
* 


. . 1 ; 
and on February following, the ſentence was | her away by poiſon, 2 — ** 


dmund York 
for ule 


the ſuffered with great calmneſs and reſo- and Richard Williams, the next yet” || 


. - : a laid 
methods to prevent the odium of this action |promiſe of 40,000 crowns from (7 


EL 1 
In 1596, the queen ſent 
under Howard, the earl of 
b, to the coaſts of Spain, 
adiz, and burnt the mer- 
Port Real, and took and de- 
qa men of war, and did them 
” onfderable damage. In 1598, Henry 
ek France having made a ſeparate peace 
Ma abs be in, queen Elizabeth and 

ith the king of Spain, q 

de States entered into a new treaty to carry 
de war againſt that monarch by them- 
ve, Lord Burleigh died this year, as 
ky Spenſer the poet. On February 25, 
for, Robert Devereux carl of Eſſex was 
hexded, Towards the end of the year, 
anplaints having been brought before the 
Lnmons of certain monopolies authorized by 
er letters patent, as ſoon as ſhe underſtood 
t the parliament deemed them ſo many in- 
riggements of the people's privileges, witliout 
kiing to be addreſſed, ſhe annulled moſt of 
bem, and left the reſt to the laws, upon 
hich the commons waited upon her with 
n adirefs of thanks, This year the earl of 
none, who had raiſed a rebellion in Ireland, 
4 defeated, and obNged to caſt himfelf 
pon the queen's mercy, In the beginning 
the year 1604, queen Elizabeth falling ſick, 
u ber illneſs increaſing every day; when 
le was near her end, the council ſent ſome 
their body to deſire her to name her ſuc- 
for, when ſhe named the king of Scots. 
te died the 24th of March, in the yoth 
of her age, after a glorious reign of 44 
urs, 4 months, and 8 days, She was buried 
Weſtminſter abbey, Elizabeth, in her perſon, 
maſculine, tall, traight, and ſtrong limbed, 
i an high round forchead, brown eyes, 
tr complexion, fine white teeth, and yellow 
ur, She danced with great agility; her 
Ke was ſtrong and ſhrill; ſhe underſtood 
ul, and played upon ſeveral inſtruments. 
ie poſſeſſed an excellent memory, under- 
od the dead and living languages, had made 
Kod proficiency in the ſciences, and was well 
in hiſtory, Her converſation was ſpright- 
nd agreeable, her judgment ſolid, her ap- 
denon acute, her application indefatiga- 
und her courage invincible, She was the 
at vulwark of the proteſtant religion: ſhe 
8 highly commendable for her general re- 
itothe impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; 
igen for her rigid @conomy, which ſaved 
*putlic money, and evinced that love for 
Feople, which ſhe ſo warmly profcſſed: yet 
ie from juſtice in ſome inſtances 
den her antereſt or paſſions were concerned; 
withſtanding ali her great qualities, 
emnot deny that ſhe was vain, proud, im- 
wum, and in ſome caſes cruel : he: predo- 
41 pallions were jealouſy and zvarice ; 
e Was alſo ſubject to ſuch violent 
Amt as Overwhelmed all regard to 
er ſtation, and even hurried 


defend the 


E L O 


She was wiſe and ſteady in her principles of 
government; and, above all princes, fortunate 
in a miniſtry, . She eſtabliſhed the proteſtant 
religion in her dominions, notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours” uſed to prevent it, and 
cauſed trade and commerce, which always met 
with her protection, to flouriſh, The Royal 
Exchange was built in her time by fir Tho, 
Greſham ; and the preſent method of main- 
taining the poor, and chooſing overſeers in 
every pariſh, was eſtabliſhed in this reign. 

ELK, S. an animal of the deer-kind, with 
the horns palmated and without a tem, It 
is a native of the Northern parts of Europe, 
and is a large and ftrong animal, being equal 
in fize to a horſe, but much leſs beautiful, 

ELL, S. [Sax.] a meaſure of length diffe- 
rent in different countries; but thoſe moſtl 
uſed in England, are the Engliſh and F lemith 
ells; the former of which is 3 feet ꝙ inches, 
or one yard and a quarter ; the latter only 21 
inches, or three quarters of a yard; in France, 
one yard and a half; and in Scotland, 37 
two tenths Englith inches, | 

E'LLESDON, a town of Northumberland, 
whoſe market is neglected; but it has one 
fair, on Auguſt 26, for horned cattle, ſheep, and 
linnen and woollen cloth, It is 301 miles 
N. N. E. of London. : 

E'LLESMERE, a town of Shropſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and four fairs, on the 
third Tueſday in April, Whit-Tueſday, 
Auguſt 25, and November 14, for horſes, 
ſheep, and horned cattle, It is 172 miles 
N, W. of London. 

ELLIPSIS, or ELLETPSIS, S, [Gr.} in 
Grammar, or Rhetoric, a figure by which 
ſomething left out in a ſentence, is to be ſup- 
plied by the reader or hearer, In Geometry, 
a regular continued curve line, including a 
ſpate, which is longer than broad, vulgarly 
called oval. 

ELLTPTIC, or ELLIPTICAL, Adj. hav- 
ing the form of an ellipſis; of an oval 
form. 

ELM, S. a timber very ſerviceable in places 
where it may lie continually dry, or wet, in 
extremes. 

ELMHAM, a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
fair is on April 5, for horſes, cattle, and petty 
chapmen. 

E'LMSET, a town in Suffolk, whoſe fair 
is on Whitſun-Tueſday, for toys, 

E'LMSTEAD, a town in Eſſex, whoſe 
fair is on May 4, for toys. 

ELOCU'TION, S. [Lat.] the power of 
expreſſing one's ideas with fluency of ſpeech 
eloquence; the power of expreſſion or diction; 
the choaſfing and adapting words and ſentences 
to the things or ſentiments to be expreſſed, 

E'LOGY, S. [Fr.] praiſe or panegyric 
beſtowed on à perſon on account of his 
merit, 

To ELO'NGATE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſtretch; 
to lengthen or draw out, applied to the ſur- 


0 Uonity of h 
bouuds of common decency. 


D d d face 


ENT 


arture ; removal. | 
To ELO'PE, V. A. [Belg.] to run away; 
to break looſe ; to eſcape from law or reſtraint, 


; 


 ELO'PEMENT, S. departure, or with- 
drawing from juſt reſtraint, or law ful power. 


from a huſband, who, providing the elopement 
ſubſiſts for twelve months, is liable to loſe her 
dower, or jointure. 

E'LOQUENCE, 8. [Lat.] the art of 
ſpeaking with elegance, ſo as to move the 
affections; the power of ſpeaking with fluency ; 
a figured and elegant ſtile or dition, adapted to 
warm the imagination, and move the paſſions. 

” © E'LOQUENT, Adj. [Lat.] having the 
power of ſpeaking with elegance. fluency, 
and in ſuch a manner as to move the paſſions, 

ELSE, pron. [ Sax. ] other; one beſides that 
which is mentioned. 

ELSE, Adv. otherwiſe; excepting the per- 
ſon or place mentioned. | 

E'LSEWHERE, Adv. in ſome other place; 
in any other place, 

E'LSTOW, a village in Bedfordſhire, a 
mile S. of Bedford, with two fairs, on May 
14, and November 25, for all ſorts of cattle, 

To ELU CIDATE, V. A. [Lat.] to caft 
light upon a difficult or intricate ſubject; to 
explain; to clear; to make clear, 

ELUCIDA'TION, S. the act of rendering 
a difficult ſubject plain; an explanation. 

ELUCIDA”TOR, S. a perſon who explains 
difficulties; a commentator, _ 

To ELU'DE, V. A. [Lat.] to eſcape by 
ſtratagem; to avoid any miſchief or danger by 
artificez to rock or difappoint the expecta- 
tion by an unforeſeen eſcape. 

ELU'DIBLE, Adj. poſſible to eſcape by 
artifice; poſſible to be defeated or diſappointed, 

ELU'SION, S. [Lat.] an artifice which is 
eoncealed from the knowledge of another; 
a fraud. | 

ELU'SIVE, Adj. uſing artifice to eſcape 
or avoid, 

ELU'SORY, Adj. fraudulent, 

To ELU"TRIATE, V. A. [ Lat.] to ftrain 


off. 
a E'LY, a city of Cambridgeſhire, with a 
4 | biſhop's ſee, and a market on Saturdays, 


The fairs are, on Aſcenſion day, for horſes ; 


day falls, that is, October 18, for horles, 
cheeſe, and hops. It is ſeated on an ifland 
of the ſame name, in a fenny country, on 
the banks of the river Ouſe, which renders 
it very unhealthy. The biſhop here has the 


Face or dimenſions of a thing. Neuterly, to appoints a judge, holds the 
0 farther off from a thing or place. delivery, and quarter-ſeffion 
- * ELONGA'TION, S. the act of firetcbing for the liberty; and yer it; g 
gr lengthening; the ſtate of a thing ſtretched. ferent place, though the ca "by an incif 
In Aſtronomy, the digreſſion or receſs of a ſtructure, and has a 18 a fate! 
planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an eye architecture. The city 
placed on our earth. Alſo diſtance; de- 600 good houſes, 


In Law, to quit or leave a huſband. Lynn, and the town carries 


Y In Law, the voluntary departure of a wife Wales, with one fair, on Tu 


on Thurſday in the week that St. Luke's! 


EMB 


very dirty. The aflizes are q 
twelve months, The river 9 
1 on 
trade. It is 68 miles N. by E. of . 
ELV, a village of OGlamorganſpite, in 
2 
ELY'SIAN, EN. * Ayr 
taining to elyſſum; pfeaſant; fell 
ſoothing; exceedingly delightful, 
ELY'SIUM, 988 [Lat.] int 
Ancient Mythology, a place in the low 
_ 2 with pleaſant fields, Et. 
ppoſed to be the receptac 
22 receptacle for the foul 
To EMA CIATE, T iar] V. 
to make a thing — — 2 Ne 
terly, to grow lean; to pine; to waſte 
EMACTA'TION, S. [Lat.] the 28 
making lean ; the ſtate of a perſon grown h 
waſted away, or in a conſumption, 
E'MANANT), Adj. Lat.] iffuing or fi 
ing from ſomething elſe, 
EMANA'TION, S. ¶ Lat.] the act cf 
ceeding or flowing from ſomething elſe; t 
which flows from ſubſtance, like ef, g 
EMA NATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] iſſuing 10 
flowing from. 
To EMA NCIPATE, V. A. [Lat.] ts 
free from ſlavery of any ſort; to neun 


liberty, 

EMANCIPA'TION, $, the act of ſa 
free; deliverance from ſlavery, vl 
To EMA'SCULATE, V. A, [Lat.] v wii 
prive of that property which diſtinguithes fart 
two ſexes; to caſtrate, or geld; to m 
ſoft, effeminate, or womaniſh, 

EMASCULA'TION, S. the act af cf 
ing; effeminacy ; a ſoft and luxurious =. 

To EMBA'LM, V. A! [Fr.] to im ber 
nate a dead body with gums and fic | 
prevent its putrefying. 2 
EMRALMER, S. one who preſerve | 
bodies of the dead in ſuch a manner ih 
vent their putrefying. N 

EMBA LMINO, S. the preparing t 
dies of the dead fo as to prevent their] 
faction. f 

To EMBA'R, v. A. to ſhut, inch 
or block up. 

EMBA RGO, S. [Span.] 2 prohi 
or reſtraint laid upon veſſels by a fore | 
whereby they are prevented from going * 1 
or from entering into 2 port, for 20 


time. 
To EMBA RK, V. A. [Fr.] bf | 
board, or into a ſhip. Figurativel) * 


ſame power as in a county palatine, for he 


gate another in an affair. 


EMB 
A hoard, Figurative'Ys to engage 2 4 


affair. , 
Im in Alox, S. the act of putting 
EMBARK.A the ack of going on board a 


gn board 4 hip; b 
1 'RRASS, V. A. [Fr.] to per- 
„ EMBA 5 A. IF FL gt 


confound - perſon 
difficulty and trouble, 
A'RRASSMENT, | 
— ariſing from difficult affair, 
ſubjeft, or undertaking. 4 
To EMBA'SE, V. A. to deprave, or leſ- 
{ the worth or quality of a thing; to de- 
ilify. 
rage Dok, or EMBA'SSADOUR. 
dee AMBASSADOR, 


FMBA'SSADRESS, S. a woman ſent on 
a public meſſage. 


FM3ASSAGE, or E'MBASSY, S, [It 
nay be obſerved, that though our authors 
mite indiſcriminately embaſador or amba{/a- 
bs, enbaſſage or ambaſſage, yet there is 
ſearcely an exam le of ambaſſy, all concurring 
bo write enbaſy.] a miſſion of a perſon from 
due prince to another, in order to treat of 
firs relating to their reſpective ſtates, Fi- 
rich, any ſolemn meſſage; an errand or 
weve, in an ironical ſenſe, : 
To EMBA'TTLE, V. A. to range in 


plex of 
S, perplexity or 


hattle array, ; 
To EMBA'Y, V. A. [from bay] to in- 
thſeina bay or port, To bathe; to wet ; 
v waſh; from baigner, Fr, - 
To EMBE'LLISH, V. A. [Fr.] to adorn ; 
ſobeautify; to grace ot ſet out with ornaments. 
DBE LLISHMENT, S. ornament; any 
king which gives a grace to the perſon or 


EMBERS, [e&nberz] S. [ plural; not 

in the ſingular. Sax. ] wood or coals 
ſalt burnt, and not extinguiſhned; aſhes 
ich retain fire, though not viſible on their 


wrface, 

EBER. WEEK, S. [ ymbren, Sax, cir- 
Ur tes, becauſe they returned periodically 
pit times a year, Skinner derives it from 
wer, becauſe it was a ſeaſon for faſting, 
ken it was uſual to ſcatter aſhes on the 
kd) the time ſet apart by the Church for 
Pace ordinations, at the four ſeaſons of the 
ar wherein ſome ember day falls, viz, the 
aneſiry, Friday, and Saturday, after the 
AS in Lent ; the feaſt of Pentecoſt ; 
Fender the 14th, and December 13th. 

To EMBE'ZZLE, v. A. [perhaps de- 
x frm a corrupt pronunciation of imbecil, 
1% turn to one's own uſe what belongs 
nt in intruſted by, another, Figura- 
* t waſte; to conſume in riot; to 
Under, 

* CLEMENT, S. the act of mak- 
z uſe of what belongs to, and is intrufted 
I. woher. Figuratively, the thing diſho- 


thy made uſe of. 


* 
* 


E MB 


with glittering ornaments. In Heraldry, to 
blazon or paint a coat of armour. 

To EMBLAZ ON, V. A. [Fr.] to adorn 
with bearings in heraldry, Figuratively, to 
deck in gaudy colours; to diſplay with pomp 
and oftentation. : 

E'MBLEM, S. ny inlay; any thing 
inſerted in another; an hieroglyphical device 
or picture, repreſenting ſome hiſtory, or mo- 
ral inſtruction. 

EMBLEMA'TIC, or EMBLEMA”TICAL, 
Adj. containing an emblem; or conveying 
ſome truth under an hicroglyphical or pictural 
deſcription, R 

EMBLEMA'TICALLY, Adv. after the 
form of an emblem, riddle, or hieroglyphic; 
in a figurative or allegorical manner. 

EMBLEMATIST, S. a writer or maker 
of emblems, | 

E'MBQLISM, S. [Gr.] in Chronology, the 
addition of a certain number of days to make 
the luna year, which is but 354 days, equal 
to the ſolar, which is 365, Figuratively, 
the days which are added, or intercalated, 

\ E MBOLUS, S. the moveable part of a 
pump or ſyringe, named likewiſe the piſton, 
and by the vulgar, the ſucker, 

To EMBO'SS, V. A. [Fr.] to form into 
knobs, protuberances, or unevenneſſes of 
ſurface, Figuratively, to adorn with em- 
broidery, or other raiſed work. To incloſe ; 
to cover. In Carving, to form in relievo. In 
Hunting, to incloſe in a thicket, from em- 
boſcare, Ital, To hunt a deer hard, ſo as ts 
make it foam at the mouth, or run a hound 
{o hard, as to make his knees ſwell. 

EMBO'SSMENT, S. any thing jutting, 
or ſtanding out. In Carving, relievo, or fi- 
gufes which ſtand out beyond the ground, and 
ſwell to the fight, 

To EMEBO'TTLE, V. A, to incloſe in a 
bottle; to bottle, 

To EMBO'WEL, the ov is pron. as in 
now] V. A. to take out the bowels or en- 
trails of any creature, 

To EMBRA'TE, V. A. [Fr.] to hold 
or claſp fondly in the arms. Figuratively, to 
ſeize on eagerly; to make uſe of, and ac- 
cept willingly. To admit; to receive or aſ- 
ſent to as trath, applied to the mind, 

EMBRACE, S. a fond claſp, or hug. 

EMBRA'CEMENT, S. the act of encir- 
cling and fondly preſſing a perſon with one's 
arms, Figuratively, the ſtate of a thing con- 
tained, or encompaſſed by another; conjugal 
carefles and ende-rments, 

EMBRA'CER, S. the perſon who claſps 
another fondly within his arms. 

EMBRA'SURE, S. [embrazure] S. [Fr.] 
in Fortification, the hole or aperture through 
which cannon are pointed, either in caſe- 
mates, batteries, or in the parapets of walls, 

To E MBROCATE, V. A. [Gr.] to rub 
any diſeaſed part with medical 1:quors, 


15 BLAZE, V. N. [Fr.] to adorn 


EMBROCA'TION, 8. the act of rub- 
Dd d 2 bing 


— 
— 


thing with flowers, or other ornaments, of 


E M E. 


bing any diſeaſed part with medical liquor; 
the lotion with which any diſeaſed part is 
rubbed. | b 

To EMBROT'DER, V. A. i to bor- 
der with ornaments ; to adorn filk, velvet, or 
other ſtuff with ornaments, wrought with a 
needle, ' either in gold, filver, filk, or thread 
of the ſame colour. 
- EMBROTDERER, S. one who works a 


raiſed needle-work, * 

EMBROVTDERY, S. the enriching with 
figures wrought with the needle ; figures raiſed 
or wrought on a ground with a needle, Fi- 
guratively, the different colours which adorn 
the fields in ſummer. 

To EMBROTIL, V. A. [Fr.] to diſturb; 
wo ſet perſons at variance; to excite quarrels ; 
to involve in conſuſion and trouble by civil 
diſcord and commotion, 

E'MBRYO, or EMBRYON, S. [Gr.] 
the firſt rudiments of an animal which is 
not come to its ſtate of perfection. In Bo- 
tany, the grain, or ſeed of a plant; or the gem 
or firſt ſprout appearing out of the ſeed. Fi- 
guratively, the ſtate of any thing not finiſhed 
or come to maturity, 

EME'NDABLE, Adj. [Lat.] capable of 
being made better by change or alteration. 

EMENDA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
making a thing better by alteration, change, 
or correction; an alteration made in the read- 
ing of an author by a critic, 

EMENDA TOR, S. [Lat.] one who im- 
proves, or renders a thing better by alteration 
or correction; a corrector. 

E'MERALD, S. [Fr.] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, a precious ſtone, uſually of a very bright 
and naturally poliſhed ſurface, always of a 
pure and beautiful green, without admixture 
of any other colour, and of all the various 
ſhades from the deepeſt to the paleſt. 

To EME RGE, V. N. [ Lat.] to riſe out 
of any thing with which it is covered, or de- 
preſſed; to iſſue, or proceed; to riſe from a 
Nate of obſcurity, diſtreſs, or ignorance. 

EMERGENCE, or EMERGENCY, 8. 
the act of riſing from any thing which co- 
vers; the act of riſing from a ſtate of obſcu- 
rity and diſtreſs; any preſſing neceſſity; a 
ſudden occaſion ; an unexpected incident. 

EMERGENT, Part. [ Lat.] riſing from 
that which covers, conceals, obſcures, or de- 
preſſes. Proceeding or ifluing from, uſed 
with em. Sudden, or preſſing, joined to 
occaſion. 

E MERODS, S. [corrupted from bemer- 
rtoids] the piles. & Smote them with eme- 
rods.” 1 Sam. v. 

_ EME'RSION, S. [Lat.] in Phyſics, the 
riſing of any ſolid above the ſurface of a 
fluid into which it is violently thruſt, In 
Aſtronomy, the appearance of a ſtar, after 
its having been obſcured by too near an ap- 


proach to the ſun; or after having been 


| E Mo 


2 _ or other hody, 
F „S. [Lat.] in- N ; 
an iron ore, of a my tes whe, 
Cling ea e s 
0 Pf 
cut their 3 with. ? = "lair 

EME TIC, 8. Gr, a , 
cites vomiting, lor remedy which @. 

EME'TIC, or EME'TIC 1 
the quality of provoking 1 fg barin 

EME TICALLx, Adv. in ſuch a many 
as to provoke to vomit, | 

EMIC ACTION, 8. t.] Suk 
flying off in ſmall Edel- ] barking 

EMI'CTION, 8. [Lat.] urine, 

To E'MIGRATE, V, N, [Lat.] to x 
move from one place to another, 

E"MINENCE, or E'MINENCY, $, [Let 
loftineſs ; height from the ground upward 
the ſummit, or higheſt part of a thing, Fi 
guratively, exaltation; preferment ; fame 
or the ſtate of being expoſed to public jj 
and notice; a ſupreme or ſuperior degree, | 
title of dignity and honour, peculiar to card 
nals; hence it is uſed for reſpect, notice, 
verence, or all the ſubmiſſions due to ſuperi 
rank, , 

E'MINENT, Adi, [Lat.] high, lf 
applied to ſituation, Figuratively, era 
preferred, or conſpicuous on account of plac 
rank, or merit, 

E'MINENTLY, Adv, confpicuouſy; i 
ſuch a manner as to attract notice; ia a hig 
degree, 

E'MISSARY, S. [low Lat.] one ſeats 
on private meſſages; a ſpy, or ſecret qt 
In Anatomy, that which emits, or ſends at 
the ſame as excretory. 

EMI'SSION, S. [Lat.] the ad of f 
ing out; vent; the act of throwing or ir 
ing a thing, particularly a fluid, from with 
outwards; the expulſion or ejection of the ſa 

To EMI'T, V. A. [Lat.] to dre 0 
wards; to dart; to ſend forth, In La 
iſſue out according to the form preſcribei. 

EMME'NAGOGUES, age 

Gr.] medicines that promote the menit 

E'MMET, S. [Sax,] See Ax. 

EMO'LLIENT, ny Adj, (Lat. & 
ening, or rendering pliable. | _ 

EXMO'LLIENTS, . in Medicine, 
remedies as ſheath the acrimony of nume 
and at the ſame time ſoften and ſuppt 
ſolids. 

EMO'LUMENT, S. [Lat.] profit 
from an office or employ ; gut ay 
tage. SYNoON, Some perſons are ſo par 
larly rigid as to condemn all gain ar 
play, Many will idly call that pf» 
has accrued by illicit means. It . « 
ſordid to be ever led by {ure We 0: 
always find the greateſt honour 1 4 
where there are the greateſt m 


EMO TION, S. {Fr.] a violent f 


EMP 
the mind; a ſtrong and ve- 


07 difturbance in oo 
tion, or paſſion, excited either 
nent areas fl object. 


or a pai 25 
ber s LE, V. A, to fence with 


to fortify, incloſe, ſhut in; to put to 
Fi by hittin on a ſtake fixed upright, 
MPA LEMEN T, S. in Botany, the cup 
vr outmoſt part of a flower, which encom- 
1s the petals, or the foliation of the attire. 
f CMPA'NNEL, S. [from anne, Fr, a 
Nein or parchment] the writing or entering 
the names of a jury in a parchment by a ſheriff, 
To EMPANNEL, V. A. to ſummon a 
on to ſerve on a jury. : | 
F MPA Rl Ax ck, S. [Fr.] in Law, mo- 
gon or defire for a day of reſpite, to conſider 
of the reſult of a cauſe 3 the conference of a 
jury in 2 cauſe committed to them, 
EMPA'SM, S. [Gr.] in Pharmacy, a 
powder ſprinkled on a body, to correct ſome 
il ſmell, 
| To EMPA'SSION, V. A, to moye with 
1 #ron7 affection or paſſion ; to excite the 


— 


ſons vehemently. 


eral who had been victorious, and now 
mate to ſgnify a ſovereign prince, or ſu- 
teme ruler of an empire. The title adds 
during to the rights of ſovereignty ; it only 
ges pre-eminence over all other ſovereigns. 
The Emperors, however, pretend that the 
dera dignity is more eminent than the 
real, It is diſputed whether emperors have 
th: power of diſpoſing of the regal title ; 
however this may be, they have often taken 
won them to erect kingdoms, Thus it is, 
tht Bohemia, Pruſſia and Poland are ſaid to 
be nailed to that dignity, Charlemagne was 
the firſt emperor of Germany, crowned by 
Pape Leo III. in $oo, | 
EMPERY, S. Lat.] the command of 
mn emperor ; ſovereign command; empire. 
EMPHASIS, [e&mfaſis] S. [ Gr. ] in Rheto- 
i 2 force, ſtreſs, or energy in expreſſion, 
Kt, or gefture, In Grammar, a remark- 
- = of the voice placed on any word or 
Iadle. 

EMPHA'TIC, or EMPHA'TICAL, 
E or ernfatital] Adj. forcible, ſtrong, 
King, or of great energy; | ſtriking the 


ſed! 
EMPHATICALLY, [emfitikally] Adv. 
wil fereibly ; full of energy, power, or 
ws ipoken with agreat ſtreſs of voice, 
Kung (0 appearance, oppoſed do reality. 
Duett E MATOUS, Lemfyſematons] 
Ad bloated ; ſwelled; puffed up. 
nk, S. [Fr.] the territory or ex- 
* — under the juriſdiction or com- 
* n Mperor; imperial power; ſove- 
7 A harity or command; command over 
ung. 
ENPIRIO, 
Miine depends purely on practice and ex- 


7 * 
EMP 
periment, without any deduction of reaſon 
from the mechanical operation of medicines, 
or the Me cauſe, and effects of diſeaſes; 
a quack, | | 

E'MPIRIC, or EMPIRICAL, Adj. deal- 
ing, or verſed in experiments, Belonging to, 
or reſembling a quack. 

EMPTRICALLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a quack, or one who is not regularly bred 
to phy ſic. 

EMPIRICISM, S. quackery, 

EMPLA'STER, S. [this word is now 
always pronounced, and generally writen pla- 
fer] [Gr.] in Surgery, a medicine of a Riff, 
glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of ſeveral in- 
gredients, ſpread on paper, linen, or leather, 
and applied externally. 

To EMPLA'STER, V, A. to cover with 
a plaſter. 

EMPLA'STIC, Adj. viſcous; glutinous ; 
fit to be applied as a plaſter, 

To EMPLE'AD, [| empleed] V. A. in Law, 
to indi, accuſe, or prefer a charge againſt, 

To EMPLOYY, V. A. [Fr.] to ſet a per- 


5. [Or.] one whoſe {kill in 


EMPEROR, S. [Fr.] a title of honour | fon about a thing; to keep at work or exer- 
among the ancient Romans, conferred on af ciſe; to uſe as an inſtrument or means, or 


materials; to commiſſion, or intruſt with the 
management of an affair; to fill up time 
with ſtudy or undertaking ; to paſs or ſpend 
in buſineſs. 

EMPLO'Y, S. the object which engages 
the mind, or is the ſubject of action; a per- 
ſon's trade, buſineſs ; a public office. 

EMPLO'Y ABLE, Adj, capable of being 
uſed ; fit to be applied or uſed, 

EMPLO'YER, S. a perſon who ſets one 
about any undertaking; one who uſes, or 
cauſes a thing to be uſed. ä 

EMPLO'YMENT, S. buſineſs; the ob- 
ject of labour or induſtry; a perſon's trade, 
office, or poſt; an affair intruſted to the ma- 
nagement of another. 

To EM POISON, [empoizon] V. A. [Fr.] 
to deſtroy by poiſon, venom, or any deadly 
or mortal drug; to taint with poiſon, Fi- 
guratively, to deprave the ideas or principles 
of a perſon by bad advice or ſeditious counſels. 

EMPORE'TIC, Adj. [Gr.] that which 
is fold at common markets ; belonging to 
goods, commodities, or merchandize, 

EMPORIUM, S. [Gr.] a place of mer- 
chandize; a great city or market town which 
has. communication with the ſea, and carries 
on foreign trade. 

To EMPO'VERISH, V. A. Fr.] to 
make poor. Figuratively, to render 2 ſoil 
unfertile or barren, 

EMPO'VERISHMENT, S. the act of ex- 
hauſting money; the cauſe of poverty. The 
leſſening riches, or fertility, when applied :9 
ground or vegetables, 

To EMPO'WER, V. A. to give a perſon 
authority to tranſact buſineſs, or carry on any 
undertaking. 


| E'MPRESS, S. the wife of an emperor; 
2 temale 


E M U 
3 female who, has the ſovereign command 
over an empire. 
" EMPRIZE, S. 
' which is attended 
and ſhews boldneſs. | 
E'MPTIER, {emtier] S. one who makes 
any place or thing void by taking out that 
hich was in it. 5 $4 
E'MPTINESS, Lenne S. without hay- 
Ing any thing in it, applied to ſpace, or veſſels, 
The ſtate of a thing which has nothing in it. 
Figuratively, want of judgment or underſtand- 


ing; inc to ſatisfy one's wiſhes or 
X apacuty f 


fire 
E'MPTION, [n] S. [Lat.] the act 
of buying; a purchaſe. 285 
EMP TV, [my] Adj. having nothing in it. 
Void of body, applied to ſpace, place, ox any 
veſſel, Not poſſeſſing, furniſhed with, or uſing; 
devoid. Unſatisſactory; or unable to con- 
tent the deſire or expectation; void of judg- 
ment or underſtanding ; void of ſubſtance, ſo- 
Udity, or real exiſtence, | 
ToE'MPTY, [&nty] V. A. to exhauſt, drink 
up, take, or pour out whatever is contained 
in a veſſel or receptacle, | 
To EMPU'RPLE, V. A. to make of a 
rple colour. | 
To EMPU'ZZLE, V, A. to perplex and 
confound the mind with a difficulty which it 
cannot ſolve or explain, 
EMPYE MA, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, a 
collection of purulent matter in the cavity of 
- the breaſt, which is diſcharged therein on the 
burſting of ſome abſceſs or ulcer in the lungs, 
or membranes that incloſe the breaſt, 
EMPY'REAL, Adj. [Gr. accented by 
Tickell on the penult.] formed of ether, 
or pure and celeſtial fire; belonging to the 
higheſt region of heaven. 
EMPYRE'AN, S. the higheſt heaven; 
th: ſcene of the beatific viſion, wherein the 
pure element of fire or ether is ſuppoſed to 


exift, 

EMPYREU'MA, S. [Gr.] in Chemiſtry, 
uſed when, in boiling or diſtilling, any thing 
burns to the bottom of the veſſel, or alem- 
bic; a ſmell or taſte of burning, In Medi- 

e ne, the heat remaining upon the declenſion 
of a fever, 

E'MSWORTH, a town in Hampſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held on Eaſter- Monday, and 
July 18, for toys, | 

To E/MULATE, V. A. [Lat.] to rival, 
or propoſe as an object for imitation ; to imi- 
tate with an endeavour to ſurpaſs. Figura- 
tively, to copy; to reſemble; to riſe to an 
equality with, | 

EMULA'TION, S. [Lat.] a noble jea- 
louſy between perſons, whereby they endea- 
vour to ſurpaſs each other in virtue and excel- 
lence. Envy; contention; diſcord. 

E'MULATIVE, Adj. inclined to conteſt 
ſuperiority with another, either from a love 


of excellence, or a principle of envy. 


r.] adn undertaking 
th 4" 0P © and danger, 


ENA 


EMULA'TOR, $, 
deavours to ſurpaſs Sa 1] 12 Lid 
lucceſs ar reguta, 


one who envies another's | 
tion; a rival, Teputzs 
EMU'LGENT, Part, 6 


which carry Us e th 
E'MULOUS, Agj. — er Fapgan 

riches, intereſt, or 9 e 
E'MULOUSLY, Adv. in the mance 

a rival or competitor with a defire of (u. 


paſing another. 

EMU LSION, 8. t.] a ſoſt Nig 
medicine, of the 1 herring 
milk. 7 2 


EMU NCTORIS, 8. [plural, Lat.] E 
Medicine and Anatomy, a part of the body 
wherein ſome humour, which is uſeleſs « 
noxious, is ſeparated and collected in read. 
neſs for ejection, or expulſion, 

EN, an inſeparable particle at the hegt. 
ning of the words derived from the French, 
who borrowed it of the Latin in; hence wars 
are indifferently wrote with either, as they 
are ſuppoſed to be derived from each of tho 
languages. 3 

To ENA BLE, V. A. to make able, d 
give power ſufficient for the performance of 


a thing, 

To ENA'CT, V. A. to do, act, or pet. 
form, To play, or act a character on the 
ſtage. Both theſe ſenſes ſeem now obſolete, 
To make a law; to eſtabliſh by law, 

ENA'CTOR, S. one who forms decrees; 
one who founds cr eſtabliſhes laws. 

ENA'LLAGE, S. [Gr.] in Rhetoric, f 
figure, wherein the order of words in a (en 
tence is inverted, In Grammar, 2 figun 
whereby one part of ſpeech, or accident of 
word, is put for another, as when a pronout 
poſſeſſive is put for a relative, or one mood 
tenſe of a verb for another, ; 

ENA'MEL, S. a kind of metalline colout 
by the Latins called encauftum, conſifting 
the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, made of the belt ka 
from Alicant, and ſand vitrified together; | 
which are added tin and lead in equal quart 
ties, calcined by a reverberatory fire, bead 
other metallic or mineral ſubſtances, !ntens 
to give them the colour required; aa] thi 
painted with enamel, ; 

To ENA'MEL, V. A. to paint, or ® 
a thing with amel, or enamel; to lay cola 
upon a body, ſo as to adorn and vary lt. 

ENA'MELLER, S. one who pant 
enamel, * 

ENA'MELLING, S. the a of aprt 


; th 
enamel of various colours on metals, Ac. © 


after the method of painting, or by the - ö 
called likewiſe the encauſtic art, ot ele 


inting. 
"To ENA'MOUR, v. A. [Fr] 0 


ENC 


d. Alana of love of a perſon 3 to make 7 


d. 5 
u cox, V. A. to ſhut up, or con- 
ban fx Au, v. N. to pitch tents, or 
* place for a time, applied to an army. 

˖ form a regular camp. 
Wc MPMENT, 8. the act of encamp- 
ing or pitching tents; à camp, or tents pitch- 


' order, . 
h ENCA'VE, v. A. to conceal, or hide 


er ; 

cv r , s. r.] an incloſure, or 
nd incloſed with a fortification, 

= faſten 

To ENCHA'IN, V. A. [Fr.] to 

with a chain. F ö bs confine, or 

in bondage of confinement, *' 

E ENCHA'NT, V. A. [Fr.] to ſubdue, 

or influence by magic or ſorcery ; to delight 

ineſiſtably. 

ck vrrx, S. one who practiſes 

nagt, or other ſpells 3 one who delights or 

pleaſes ireſiſtably. i 

INCHANTINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 

ger as to attract love irreſiſtably. 

ENCHANTMENT, S. magical charms 

or ſpells; that which has an irreſiſtable in- 
fence, or can impart an qverpowering delight. 

ENCHA'NTRESS, S. a woman who ex- 
erciſes magic, or ſpells. Figuratively, a wo- 
mn whoſe beauty cannot be reſiſted, 

ToENCHA'SE, V. A. [Fr.] to ſet jewels 
w pole, flyer, &c, Figuratively, to adorn, 

To ENCIRCLE, V. A. to ſurround, en- 
compaſs, or incloſe in a ring or circle, 

ENCLI'TICS, S. in Greek and Latin 
Grammar, certain particles or ſyllables joined 
to words, which, when united, ſeem to form 
it one word, and on that account remove or 
ums back the accent upon the foregoing 
hilable, as ve in Lat. decuſve. 

To ENCLO'SE, [entlixe] V. A. [Fr. ] to 
pitt or ſurround common ground by a fence ; 
t ſurround, or encompaſs on all ſides, 
uy ENCLO'SER, [enkl5zer] S. one who en- 

0 duke or parts off any parcel of common ground 
ih i pales or other fences ; any thing in which 
uither is incloſed, 


acompatſing common ground with a fence ; 
de zpprogriation of things which have been 
damon; the ſpace contained within any 
r limits ; ground inc loſed. 
\NCOMIAST, S. [Or.] one who be- 
" praiſe on another; one who ſpeaks in 
Pre of another. 
1 OMA'STIC, or ENCOMIA'STI- 
, containing, or beſtowing praiſe, 
eO MUM, S. [Gr.] an advantageous 
— tion 2 virtues and excellencies 
7; ptaiſe; panegyric, 
bn ENCO'MPASS, V. A. to incloſe ; to 
tin 60 to ſhut in; to go round 


ENCORE, Non. ozonghire] Adr. [Fr.] 


INCLO'SURE, [enklizure] S. the act of 


END 


again; over again. A word uſed at public 
news to teſtify the higheſt approbation, and 
to defire the perſon to repeat the part, 
ENCOU'NTER, S. [Fr.] in its primary 
ſenſe, a combat, or fight between two perſons 
only. Figuratively, a battle, or attack, where- 
in enemies ruſh with violence againſt each 
other, Eager and, warm converſation, relat- 
ing either to love or anger. 

To ENCOU'NTER, V. A. to go to meet; 
to meet face to face; to attack an enemy; to 
meet with proofs, To oppoſe, or engage with; 
to meet by accidefit or chance, 
ENCOU'NTERER, S. an enemy, or an- 
tagonift in war. Figuratively, an ad 
or opponent with reſpect to opinions. 

To ENCOURAGE, [entiraje] V. A. [Fr.] 
to animate, or reciprocally exhort to a prac- 
tice; to animate, or ſupport the ſpirit and 
courage of a perſon to undertake and accom- 
pliſh an affair; to countenance z to ſupply 
with authority, or confidence, ' 

ENCO'URAGEMENT, [| enkirajement] S. 
an incitement to any action or practice. Fi- 
guratively, favour; countenance; ſupport. 

ENCO'URAGER, [enkirajer] S. one who 
incites a perſon to do a thing; one who fa- 
vours, or gives countenance to a perſon or an 
undertaking. 

To ENCRO ACH, [enkrich] V. N. to in- 
vade the right and property of another; to ad- 
vance gradually by flealth to that which a 
perſon bas no right to, 

ENCRO'ACHER, [enkricher] S. one whe 
gradually ſeizes wpon the poſſeſſions of another. 

ENCROACHMENT, [enkrichment] S. 
in Law, an unlawful treſpaſs upon a man's 
grounds, or the act of inclofing the ground of 
another to one's own uſe; extortion, or the 
inſiſting __ —— more than is due; 
a gradual ſeizure and leſſening of the rights 
and privileges of another, 4 

To ENCUMBER, V. A. [Fr.] to load; 
to hinder, or clog by any weight from action, 
or from the free uſe of one's limbs, Figura- 
tively, to embarraſs and diſtract the mind by 
variety of difficulties ; to load with, or bring 
to great difficulties by debts, 

ENCU”"MBRANCE, S. any thing which 
is troubleſome by its weight; an uſeleſs addi- 
tion and burthen; a burthen upon an eſtate; 
that which abates from the profits of an eſtate, 
generally applied to debts and mortgages, 
| ENCYCLOPE'DIA, or ENCYCLOPE'. 
Dy, S. [Gr.] the circle of the ſciences ; ap- 
plied by the Greeks to the ſeven liberal arts, 
and all the ſciences. 

ENCY'STED, Adj. Gr.] incloſed in a bag. 
Encyſted tumours, in Anatcmy, borrow their 
name from a bag in which they are contained, 
| END, S. [Sax. ] the extremity of any thing 
which is extended in length ; the laſt period 
or moment of time, The concluſion, or laſt 
part, applied to action or writing, A final. de- 
termination; concluſion of a debate. Death, 
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Abolition 3 total loſs; conſequence. The 
cauſe of a perſon's death, A piece or frag- 
ment. Odd ends,” Shak, Deſign; purpoſe; 
intention; or the object of a perſon's deſigns 
and actions. An end is uſed inſtead of on end, 
and Ggnifies upright, perpendicular, or ere, 
« His hair ſtands an end.” Moft an end is uſed 
for commonly, vr at the concluſion of a thing. 
To END, V. A, to perfect, or finiſh an 
undertaking; to deftroy, or put to death, 
Neuterly, to come to a con-luſion ; to ceaſe ; 
to conclude ; to terminate, 

To ENDA'MAGE, V. A. to prejudice 
to leſſen the value of a thing; to affect with 
loſs ; to ſpoil, miſchief, or do harm. 

TO ENDANGER, V. A. to expoſe to 
danger, riſque, or hazard, 

To ENDE'AR, [endeer] V. A. to make 
dear, or beloved. | 

ENDE'ARMENT, [endeerment] S. any 
thing which cauſes love ; the ſtate of a per- 
fon or thing which is beloved. 

ENDEAVOUR, 9 S. an attempt, 


trial, or exertion of power to perform any 
thing. 
To ENDE AV OUR, [endewvour] V. A. to 


exert power, in order to gain ſome end; to poſite fide in war; one who oppoſes the i 


make an attempt; to try. 

ENDE'AVOURER, [endevcurer] S. one 
who exerts power to attain ſome end; one 
who attempts or tries to do any thing, 

ENDE'CAGON, S, [Gr.] a figure having 
eleven ſides. 

ENDE MIAL, ENDE Mlc, or ENDE“ 
MIC AL, Adj. [Or.] peculiar to a country. 
Applied in Medicine to a diſeaſe peculiar to a 
gertain country, or climate. 

To ENDI “TE, V. A. to draw up, com- 

ſe, or relate, applied to hiſtory. 

FE NDIVE, S. [Fr.] in Botany, a ſpecies 
of ſuccory. | 

ENDLESS, Adj. [Sax.] without coming 
to a concluſion, Without bounds, applied to 
extent, or ſpace, Without ceaſing, applied to 
action. Continual, or eternal, applied to time, 

E'NDLESSLY, Adv. without ceaſing; 
without limits. 

E'NDLESSNESS, S. want of bounds or 
limits, applied to time, or ſpace. 

E'NDLONG, Adj. with the end or point 
foremoſt; in a ſtraight line, 

E'NDMOST, Adj. farther off; at the far- 
theſt end. | 

To ENDO RSE, V. A. [Fr.] in Com- 
merce, to write one's name on the back of a 
bill of exchange, or promiſſory note, in order 
to pay it away, to negotiate it, or to diſcharge 
the perſon who pays it from any future claim 
on account of it, 

ENDO'RSEMENT, S. in Commerce, the 
act of writing one's name on the back of a bill 
of exchange, to ſigniſy that the contents are 
received, or to direct it to be paid to a perſon 
mentioned, 


| 


perpendicular, 


) 
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V. A. [Fr.] to give a porti 
aſſign, or t any Keine & 
to the ſupport or maintenance of an <= 
or any alms-houſe. Toentich * 1 
any natural excellence. 7 
ENDO'WMENT, $, wealth beſtowel 
A perſon, or devoted to any particular uſe: 0 
"oO _—_ ſecuring a ſum of money for 
e perpetual ſupport of a vicar, c 
the gifts of Ns 1, * n 
To ENDU'E, v. A. [Lat] to f 
furniſh with internal ef be pg 
lencics, To give as a portion or dowry, 
ENDU'RANCE, S. cuntinuance ; lafling 
neſs; the act of ſuppotting, or bearing tall 
without complaint, or dejection. 
. To ENDURE, V. A, [Lat.] to fuffe, 
undergo, bear, or ſupport, Neuterly, to lf 
remain, or continue; to bear patiently, d 
without reſentment, a 
ENDU'RER, S. one that bath ſlrength u 


ſupport any fatigue or hardſhip ; | 
unaffected with any hardſhip, Ann 


E NOWISE, Adv. on end; upright, & 


E NEM, S. [Fr.] one who is of an 9 


tereſt or welfare of another; one who ha 
ſtrong diſlike to a perſon or thing, In Din 
nity, the foe of mankind ; the devil, 

ENERGE'TIC, Adj. [Or.] a&ing f 
to perform or produce, Active, operative, g 
working. 

E'NERGY, S. [Gr.] power in the 
ſtract, or conſidered without being exerted 
or brought into action; vigour, force, or el 
ficacy, Strength, or force of expreſſion, a 
plied to language; ſpirit ; life, 

To ENE'RVATE, V. A. [Lat.] to we 
en; to deprive of ſtrength ; to render el 
minate. 

ENERVA'TION, S. the act of weak 
ing, or rendering effemi nate; the fate of 
perſon or thing whoſe ſtrength is lefſened, 

To ENE RVE, v. A. [Lat.] to webe 
to leſſen force or ſtrength; to render eſfemi 
To ENFEE BLE, V. A, to weaken, 
deprive of ſtrength, ; 

To ENFE'OFF, v. A. [low Lat.) in la 
to inveſt any title or poſſeſſion, 

ENFE'OFFMENT, S. in Law, the 
whereby a perſon is inveſted with any ag! 
or poſſeſſion; the inſtrument, et deed 
which one is inveſted with poſſeſſions, 

E'NFIELD, atownof Middleſex, withatt 
ket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May25 
Nov. 29, for horſes, cows, and cheeſe. It fn 
in Enfield-Chaſe, and is 10 miles N. of Lond 

ENFILA'DE, S. [Fr.] a ſeries, or 0 
tion of things diſpoſed as it were in 2 4 
line. In War, applied to thoſe trenches, 
which are ranged in a right line, wr = 
ſwept or ſcoured by the cannon a 
in the direction of a line, and 162-7 


7 * 
. 
dll, 


To ENDO'W, [the xv is pron, as in coro] 


fenceleſs. 


ENG 


5 ENFILADE, v. A. to pierce ot ſweep 


bange v. A. [Fr.] to give 
een e, 1 fling with 
+ violence, of force. To animate 
** action; to urge an argumen 
* compel to do a thing againſt 
u will; to preſs with a charge or accu- 
an. Neuterly, to prove; to evince, 
ENFO'RCEDLY, Adv. by violence, or 
mpulfion, oppoſed to voluntarily. s 
WO RCEMENT, S. an act of violence; 
ine offered; compulſion. A ſanction, or 
kt which gives force, applied to laws ; an 
dence, proof, or confirmation ; a motive of 
anrition; a prefling occaſion, or exigence. 
MO RKCER, S. one who cauſes any thing 
force, , or violence, 8 
To ENFRA'NCHISE, V. A. to incorpo- 
ite 2 perſon into a body politic; to admit to 
be privileges of a. freeman; to free from 
nery ; to free or rotcaſe from cuſtody z to 
eturalize or adopt a foreign word. 
eNFRANCHISEMENT, S. the act of 
zxeporating a perſon into any ſociety or body 
lt; a releaſe from impriſoament or ſla- 


rity for, or be liable to make good, a debt; 
take or hazard, To bind a perſon by any 
Weta to eſpouſe the cauſe of a party; 
bring into a party; to embark or take 
in n affair; to employ one's ſelf in an 
tempt; to unite by ſome attraction or ami- 
be quality, Neuterly, to encounter; to 
K Sr xo. To oblige implies rather ſome- 
wo force: To engage, rather ſomething 
wile, Duty and neceſſity oblige us; pro- 
it; nd good manners engage us. Conve- 
e chen obliges thoſe who are abroad in 
wd to do things they very much diſlike. 
ylulance engages thoſe who are not very 
in their company, ſometimes to enter 
jan dad actions. 
NGACEMENT, S. the act of giving 
or making a perſon liable to diſ- 
by 2 deit; an obligation by promiſe, ap- 
Muren, or contract; affection or adhe- 
tay party; employment of the atten- 
cht, conflict, or battle; a ſtrong mo- 
rzment, inducement, or obligation. 
IENCA'RRISON, v. A. to protect or 
un by 2 garriſon, 
MNCENDER, v. A. (Fr) to beget 
a arent ſexes, Figuratively, to form 
Ut; to excitez to cauſe; to bring 
* Neuery, to be cauſed or produced. 
— for an agent for another. 
Wt, s. Fr.] a compound inſtru- 
Mob; of a complication of mechanic 
= Wh n wheels, ſcrews, levers, &, 
ul conſpiring together to effect tHe 


' 4 * a . . 

| * military machine; an inſtrument 

4. * . * 

kurt to great heights, in order to 
ul bes, 


TINGA'GE, v. A. [Fr.] to give as 4 


8 

 ENCINE'ER, S. [Fr.] one who, ttialess 
or works at engines; an officer in an army, 
whoſe employ is to inſpect the works, attacks, 
defences, &c. to point and diſcharge the great 
artillery, 

E'NGINERY, S. the art of managing ar- 
tillery; artillery, or ordnance. 4 

To ENGIRD, V. A. ſpreter and part, 
paſſive, engirt] to ſurround, or encompaſs., 

E'NGLAND, pronounced Ingland; fo 
called from the Angles, who ſettled in theſe 
parts in the yeat 449, and were fituated on the 
continent between the Saxons and Jutes] 4 
conſiderable country of Europe, and the prin- 
cipal part of the iſland of Great Britain, ſur- 
rounded on all fides by the ſea, except, where 
Scotland lies, to the N. It is. 490 meaſured 
miles in length, from Berwick upon Tweed 
to Chicheſter; and 370 in breadth, from 
Dover in Kent to Senan in Cornwall, But 
in other places it varies greatly, particularly 
in the breadth ; for it grows narrower (but 
not gradually) from the ſouthern coaſt to the 
town of Berwick : therefore it would be 
worth while, for a more particular account of 
it, to conſult a good map, It is happily fitu- 
ated with regard to trade, there being many 
good towns and harbours on the ſea-coaſt, 
which are particularly taken notice of in their 
proper places, The air is generally very 
and wholſome, except in the hundreds of 
Eſſex and Kent, the fenns in Lincolnſhire 
and Cambridgeſhire, and ſome other low 
marſhes near the ſea, The winters indeed 
are ſometimes rainy and foggy, and the wea- 
ther is ſubject to great variations, which, how- 
ever, does not much impair the health of 
the inhabitants who are accuſtomed thereto, 
for they generally live as long as in any other 
countries, and we have frequent inſtances of 
people who have lived to a very great age; 
particularly Henry Jenkins, a Yorkſhireman, 
who was 168 years old when he died; and 
Thomas Parr, of Shropſhire, who was 157, 
and might have lived longer, if he had ngt 
been ſent for up to court as a curioſity. The 
frequent rains, tho* they may ſometimes da- 
maze the hay and corn, have yet their pecu- 
liar advantages; for upon that account they 
have generally good paſtures throughout the 
year, There are thunder- ſtorms, hurricanes 
and earthquakes, as in other countries ; but 
they are, in general, leſs violent, and do 
leſs damage. The principal rivers are the 
Thames, the Severn, the Trent, and the 
Ouſe ; - beſides a great number of others. 
England is a level and open country ; for 
what hills there are, of any note, are chiefly 
towards the north: for this reaſon, it is ex- 
tremely proper for the diverſion of hunting. 
There are ſome remarkable foreſts; as Wind- 
ſor Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, and the New 
Foreſt ; which lat was made by William the 
Congquerer, who demoliſhed ſeveral towns 
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and villages, and thicty-Gx pariſh. churches, 
Ee e in 
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. ries in ſeveral parts, 


. of them 
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in order to make it. The foil is different in 
different parts, but in general very fruitful. 


There are indeed many heaths, downs and 


barren places, Which, however, generally pro- 
f graſs enough to feed flocks of ſheep : 
befides, it is thought that the care and dili- 
gence of good huſbandmen might turn 8 
of them to great advantage. It produces all 
ſarts of fruits, trees, and herbs which are pro- 
per to the climate: it muſt be acknowledged 
there are no vines that are fo fit to produce 
good wine, as in warmer countries ; but then 
there we variety enough which yield good 


g grapes, that are made uſe of as other fruits, 


owever, there are great quantities of cyder, 


perry, mead, and ſeveral kinds of made wines; 


t the principal drink of the generality is 


| beer, or ale, The Engliſh wool is famous 
all over the world, as well as the manufac- 


tures- made therefrom; particularly broad- 


cloth, which. is not to be equalled in any 


other country, There might alſo be excel- 
lent linen-manufactures, if it was worth 
while; but as they are come to a great per- 
fection in all kinds of linen in Scotland and 
Ireland, where they can be made cheaper, we 
are now chiefly ſupplied from thence: what 
linen we have made amongſt us, is gene- 
rally the coarſer fort, known by the name of 
Here are all forts of materials for 
building; and there are excellent ſtone-quar- 
The firing is pit-coal, 
wood, and turf, which laſt is uſed where coals 


are dear; but in moſt countries there is plenty 


of pit-coal, It is generally ſaid that there 
might be found coal-mines un Black-Heath ; 
but they are not permitted to be opened, be- 


* cauſe the ſhips which bring coals from New- 
enſtle to London are a nurſery for ſeamen, 


No country in the world is better provided 
with horſes of all forts, and for. every uſe; 
and particularly with regard to race-horſes, 
they are ſeldom equalled by thoſe of other 
countries, There are dogs of every kind, 
except wolf-dogs, which, fince the wolves 


Kere deſtroyed in England, have. been gene 


rally neglected; however, the race of theſe 

animals is till maintained in Ireland. But 

there is one ſort that is not to be equalled 

in any part of the world, which is the bull- 

dog®; for theſe will not only attack the 

fierceſt bull, but any kind of wild beaſt; nor 

can any thing, when they have once faſtened 
upon the animal, oblige them to let go their 

hold. 1 — is more ſtrange, when any 

al tranſported beyond ſea, they 

loſe their courage; and the fame is ſaid of 
Engliſh cocks, With regard to. minerals, 
there are mines of iron, tin, lead, copper, and 
in ſome places ſilver, beſides others of leſs 
note, As for the curioſities, they are men- 
toned in ther proper places, when the coun- 

ties in particular are treated of, As for the 
manreve, cuſtoms, and abilities of the inha- 
bditants, nothing need be ſaid, becauſe they 


[fall under every 2A, "oy 
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nor yet of the governm CIR ; 
of which very few oy — and lays 


ENGLAND, NEW, a country of N. A; 


rica, ſettled by the Engliſh. | 

four parts, viz, M —— 
ſhire, Connecticut, Kbode-Ilabd, 1nd Ps 
dence plantation. It is bounded by Cut. 
the N. W. by Nova-Scotia, or Acad g 
the N. E. by the ocean on the E — 
and by New-York on the W. bc . 

miles in length, and 200 in breadth, J 
lies between 41 and 46 deyrees of lain 

one would imagine the air ſhould be b 
rate at all times of the year; and yet web 
the winters are far more and . 
longer, than in Old England; the 80 
being covered with ſnow, and the ff & 
tinuing for ſeveral months, This rags 
the ſummers more ſhort, but then ther 
much hotter than with us, However, ve 
not find but the climate is as healthy u U 
of our American plantations ; and we l 
reaſon to believe, that they all will be wit 
out exception in this reſpect, when the wi 
are in ſome meaſure cleared away, and 
countries become more open, that the 
may have a more free circulation, The g 
above-mentioned haye all diflin& chang 
and have generally different governors, T 
of Maſſachuſet colony is appointed by 
crown, as well as all the officers of the 
[miralty; and all the judges, jufticey, 
ſheriffs, are nominated by the governor 
council. The governor has a negative in 
choice of any member of the council; nc 
any act of government valid, without 
governor's conſent in writing : belides, 
laws of the general affenably ate fent 
England to receive the —— of 
council, The colonies of Connetticat 
Rhode-iſland are diſtin governments 
independent of each other; but thei « 
tution is much the ſame. They have þ 
to elect their own governor, deputy-govel 
council and aſſembly; to appoint al 
both civil and military; and to male 
own laws, The colony of Hampſhire 
pends immediately on the crown, and 
king appoints their governor, lieotenm 
vernor, and council, magiſtrates, and 0 
but the freemen elect their repreſentaty 
lower houſe, However, the laws of al 
are liable to be altcred and repeaics | 
parliament of Great Britain. Ve # 
nothing of the productions of this cl 
as they have noth'ng different from - 
lonies round about them. And 4 

uncommon animals, they muſt be mor: 


than in other parts of America, becauk 
England is in a manner forrounde 0 
other plantations, and as they take * 
the breed of any creatures but by 
been bronght from Europe. __ 
'the ſea is f enecally low j but 
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r and mountainous. en the wind of value, or of degree. ; 8 
* it muſt needs blow over a vaſt ENI CMA, S. [Or.] a propoſition delj- 
47 land covered with ſhow and ice, vered in obſcure, remote, and ambiguous 
++ principal reaſon that the winter terms, in order to puzzle or exerciſe the 
n very ſevere in theſe parts. Nothing wit. ; 

' o be ſaid of the manners or diſpoſition | ENIGMA'TICAL, Adj. of the nature of 
the inhabitants, as they all originally came an enigma; obſcurely, darkly, or ambigu- 
* England, With regard to their religion, oully expreſſed; obſcurely or imperfectly con- 
—_ ire of the Independent perſuaſion ; and ceived or apprehended, -. 

* it firſt perſecuted every other ſect that | To ENIO IN, V. A. [Fr.] to arder. It 
1 from them; nor would they ſuffer 1mplies ſomething more authoritative than di- 
em to have any poſts or places under the go- reti, ſomewhat leſs than command, and includes 


or harmony among Chriſtians of all perſuaſions. any thing to be done. 
ENGLISH, (gen. pron. Inge] Adj.[Sax.]| ENJO'INER, S. a perſon who. gives di- 
to England. Subſtantively, the* rections, including the idea of ſuperior rank, 
knguaze ſpoken by the people of England; or avthority, | 

the natives of England. ENJO'INMENT, S. the orden of a perſon 
To ENCLU T, V. A. [Fr.] to ſwallow of ſuperior rank and authority. 

w. Toglut; to pamper. % To ENJO'Y, V. A. [Fr.] to feel a flow 
To ENGRA'FT, V. A. [Fr.] in Gar- of joy in the fruition of a thing ; to obtain 
dening, to take a ſhoot from one tree, and poſſeſſion of it; to gladden, to delight, uſed 
inſert it into another, in ſuch a manner as with the reciprocal pronouns bimſelf, &c. 
kh hall unite, and grow together. .  |Neuterly, to be in fruition, or poſſeſſion; to 

ENGRA'FTING, S. in Gardening, the live happily. © - 1 


ing it into the ſtock of another, in 'uch a his poſſeſſion; one who makes uſe of or re- 
manner as both ' ſhall unite, grow together, | ceives ſatisfaction from the conſciouſneſs of 
ul hear fruit. uſing or poſſeſſing a thing, L 
T»ENGRA'IL, v. A. [Fr.] in Herald-| -ENJO'YMENT, S. pleaſure arifing from 
9j to reoreſent a thing with its edges ragged poſſeſſion or fruition ; poſſeſſion, uſe, or fru- 
ve notched circularly, as if ſomething had ition. | 
fillen on and broken it: it differs from in-| To ENKINDLE, V. A. to ſet on fire; to 
med, becauſe the edges are in that in a inflame; to rouſe or inflame the paſſions, 
weht line, but in this ſemicircular. | To' ENLARGE, V. A. to make greater 
ToENGRA'IN, V. A. to dye deep; to in quantity, dimenſions, quality, or appear- 
ein the grain, ance, Figuratively, to make a thing appear 
To ENGRA'VE, v. A. [Fr.] to cut greater than it. is by repreſentation or diſ- 
wer, iron, other metals, or ſtone, ſo as to | courſe 3 to magnify z to extend the capacity 
rent figures thereon, Figuratively, to of the mind; to be very minute in a deſcrip- 
le deep impreſſion on the mind. tion, or copious in ſpeaking on a ſubject; to 
INGRA'VER, S. one who cuts figures free from confinement or conſtraint, Neu- 
I netals, marble, or ſtones, terly, to expatiate, or ſpeak much. on any ſub- 
NORA VIN G, S. the act or art of cut- ject. $SyYNoxn. The word enlarge is proper 
Ie metals and precious ſtones with a tool uſed to ſignify an addition of extent, Encreaſe 
Med the graver, in order to repreſent figures is critically applicable only to number, height, 
cher ornaments thereon, and quantity. We enlarge a town, a field, 
IENGRO'SS, V. A. [Fr.] to thicken a garden. We encreaſe ho inhabitaats of a 
Pacreaſe in bulk ; to ſeize upon the whole town, our expences, our revenues. | 
ay thing; to purchaſe or buy up any | ENLA'RGEMENT, S. encreaſe of di- 
amcaity, in order to ſell it nite an ad- | menfian, quality, or. degree; releaſe from 
mee price, In Law, to copy writings, in | confinement ; a repreſentation of a thing be- 
hund, on parchment, |yond what it really is; a magnifying deſcrip- 
NRO SsER, S. he who purchaſes tion; a minute, long, and copious diſcourſe 
4 fantties of any commodity, in order on a ſubject. 
tat a high price; one who ſeizes] ENLA'RGER, S. one who encreaſes any 
— the whole of any thing to thing; one who maynifies a thing in diſ- 
=. courſe. 
00 SMENT, S. an exorbitant ac-} To ENLI'GHT, [en/7r] v. A. to commu» 
ah the act of encroaching or ſeizing | nicate light or knowledge, © Wit—enlights 
I, — of any thing. the preſent, and ſhall warm the, laſt.” Pope, 
bend, NCE, V. A. [Fr.] to raiſe] To ENLI'GHTEN, [enſizes] V. A. to 
| 3 of a thing; to heightea the | ſupply with light, Figuratively, to ſupply 
lezte of any quality, | wh 5 not before acquired, and 
ee 2 iuttici 


\ few hills, and the N. E. part] ENHANCEMENT, S. increaſe of efteers 


ernment, However, at preſent, there is a great- the idea of ſuperiority in the perſon requiring 


Hof taking a ſhoot from one tree, and inſert- | ENJO'YER, 8. one who has a thing 1 
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ſufficient to clans up ſome difficulty, which 


was” previouſly inexplicable z to chear, or 

28 to ſupply with a greater perfection 
8 t. | 

ENLI'GHTENER, [enlitener] S. one 


that gives light, Figutatively, an inſtruc- 


Tor. ö 

To ENLI'NK, V. A. to join, or connect, 
in like manner as the links of a chain are 
faſtened to each other. | 

To ENLTVEN, V. A, to make alive. Fi- 
guratively, to inſpire with new vigour; to 
animate; to make ſprightly or gay; to give a 
thing a gay and chearful appearance. 
- ENLIVENER, S. that which gives mo- 
non, or communicates action, ſpirit, or vi- 
gour, to a perſon or thing, © 2% 

E'NMITY, S. [from enemy; as if n—_ 
a diſpoſition of mind which excites a perſon 
to contradict and oppole the intereſts, inclina- 
tions, or ſentiments; a ſtate of irreconcile- 
able oppoſition 3 malice. . | 

ENNE'AGON, S. [Gr.] a figure having 
nine angles. | nit 

ENNEA'TICAL, Adj. [Gr.] in Medi- 
cine, enneatical days are every ninth day of a 
fickneſsz and enneatical years, every ninth 

of a perſon's life. | 

To ENNO'BLE, V. A. [Fr.] to raiſe a 
perfon to a higher rank, or from being a 
commoner to be a peer. Figuratively, to com- 
municate worth; to dignify; to raiſe, exalt, 


or elevate. 

ENNO'BLEMENT, S. the act of raiſing 
to the degree of a peer or nobleman; a qua- 
lity which dignifies and exalts our nature; 
elevation, exaltation, dignity. * 

ENO'RMITY, S. a departure from any 
rule or ſtandard; an irregularity; a corrup- 
gion, In the plural, uſed for great crimes, 
or _ as ſhew a great degree of villainy and 

ilt, : | | | 
F"ENO'RMOUS, Adj. [ Lat. ] irregular ; not 
confined to any ſtated rule; without. reſtraint, 
«& Wild above rule or art, enormous bliſs,” 
Par, Le. Exceedingly wicked; exceeding 
the common bulk, applied to ſize, including 
the ideas of diſlike, horror, or wonder. 

ENO RMOUSLV, Adv. prodigiouſly ; be- 
yond meaſure, 

- ENO'RMOUSNESS, S. exceſs of guilt or 
wickedneſs. A ID 

ENO'UGH, [en] Adj. [Sax.] ſuffi- 
cient ; that which will anſwer any purpoſe, 
with, or deſign. It ſhould be obſerved, that 
though other adjectives are placed in Engliſh 
before their ſubſtantives, yet this always 
follows it. Sv NON. The object of the words 
9 „ and enough is quantity; but with 

is difference, that enough relates more 


to the quantity one defires to have, and ſuff- 


#ieng to that quantity one really wants to em- 
ploy, Thus the ayaricious man never has 
encugh ; let bim accumulate ever ſo much, 


ke Kill gefires more j and the prodigal never any 


ENS 


hin 3 vlrayn pwn 


ENO'UGH, ensff] 8. TW 
ficient to 1 a —— 
3 — anſwerable to any * 

to a perſon it 

abilities, RO 
Pre [ens] — in ſuch a mz 

as to give content or ſatisfacti 
uſed after an adjective i — = 
tion, or that a thing is not perfectly ſo, an 
is uſed to expreſs great indifference or flight, 
“The ſong was well enough;” i. 6. not f 
well as it ought to be, or as it might be er 
pected. When repeated, it is uſed as an inte 
jection, implying that there is already mot 
than a ſufficiency, and that a perſon is 0 
fired to deſiſt, © Henceforth I'll bear af 
—v it do cry itſelf=encugh, enough! 

K. 

ENO W, [essw! oo [the plural « 
enough, according to Johnſon] a ſufficie 
number, In this number it is uſed before it 
ſubſtantive, but in the ſingular aſter it, 

EN-PASSA NT, [eng- paſſong] Adv, [Fr 
by the way, 

TY ENRA'GE, V. A. [Fr.] to put a pe 
ſon in a violent paſſion of anger. 

To EN RANK, V. A. to place in 
de. 
To ENRA PT, V. A. to tranſport to 
great degree of ecſtaſy, or enthuſiaſm, 

. To ENRA'PTURE, V. A. to tas 


and affect with the higheſt degree of deli 5 
and pleaſure. 
To ENRA'VISH, V. A. to throw into I! 


ecſtacy ; or to affect with the moſt exal 
degree of joy, . 
To ENRI CH, V, A. to give riches 
money to a perſon, Figuratively, to m 
fat or render fruitful, applied to ground. 
adorn, or improve the mind with new 1 
of knowledge. 
ENRI'CHMENT, S. an augmentation 
encreaſe of wealth, Amplification or 
provement, applied to ſoil, books, or do 
derſtanding. | | 
To ENRT DO, v. A, to form with 
eminences or ridges. ; 
To ENRI NG, v. A. to bind round; 
ſurround as with a ring; beautiſull af 
by Shakeſpear. 
To ENRKTPEN, v. A. to make rt. 
To ENRO'BE, v. A. to dreſs; to cd 
To ENRO'LL, V. A. [Fr. ] to ny 
lit, or roll; to record, or commit io Wn 
To involve; to inwrap. : 
ENRO'LLER, S. a perſon who ure 


other's name in a lift. 


ENRO'LLMENT, S. a writing - 1 7 
any thing is recorded; the act of __ 
To ENO OT, V. A. to fix by the 


Figuratively, to ſaſten, or implant ders 


ENS, [enz] S. [Lat.) in Metaph 
thing — the mind apprebc96h 


ENT. 


ich it affirms, A 
ese that is, 
fu 


3 10n 
4 1 7 — are real attributes belonging; 
73 t which has 2 reality not only out of 
Abe Jag bar likewiſe in itſelf, Ens a- 


lun, is 
mind, or 
tan. In 

of any natura 
comprebending all 
\ {mall compaſs. 


which exiſts 
Chemiſtry, 
| mixt body, containing 
its qualities. or virtues 1n 


ENSA'MPLE, S. [teal example ; pat- 
tem; copy; ſubject of imitation. 
To ENSHRI'WE, V. A. to preſerve in a 
ſacred or hallowed place, N 
NSIFORM, Adj. [Lat.] having the 
of 2 ſword. MED? | 
SIGN, 145 8. the flag or ſtandard of 
regiment; a fignal to aſſemble z a-mark, or 
badge of diſtinction and authority, The offi- 
cer among the foot who catries the flag, or 


aſp. 2 
To ENSLA'VE, V. A. to deprive of li- 
berty, Figuratively, to betray to another * 


a ave, 

ENSLA'VEMENT,, S. the ſtate of a ſlave. 
Fiuratively, a tate of mean and ſordid obe- 
fience to the violence of any paſſion or ap- 


FENSLA'VER, S. one who deprives of li- 
berty, 
To NSU E, V. A. [Fr.] to follow; to 


purſue; to practiſe for a continuance. 
or ENTA'BLE- 
MENT, S. (Fr. in Architecture, that part 
van order of a column, which is over the 
mil, and comprehends the architrave, frize 
ui cornice, | 3 
INTAIL, S. [Fr.] in Law, a, fee eſtate 
muled, i. 6. abridged and limited to cer- 
kn conditions, at the will of the granter, 
nor. f 
ToENTA'IL, V. A. in Law, to ſettle the 
ſcent of an eſtate, ſo that it cannot be be- 
pathed, at pleaſure, by a perſon who ſuc- 
nies te fix unalienably on any perſon 
a thing. 
ToENTA'ME, v. A. to tame; to con- 
fuer, or ſubdue, 
; OENTANGLE, v. A, to enſnare, or 
nale in ſometaing which is not eaſily got 
Er rom, as briars; and not eaſily extri- 
a eum, as a net; to twiſt or knot in ſuch 
"Ftplexed manner, as cannot be eaſily un- 
wild. Figuratively, to perplex or confuſe 
Wh bicßculties; to enſnare by captious 
chan; to diſtract with a variety of affairs, 
4 perſon cannot eaſily free himſelf 
1 Vencreaſe the difficulties of a work 


6 nninaking, 


\NTANGLEMENT, S. that which in- 
-* 4 thing in intricacies, or with ſuch 


n are not eafily got rid of; the con- 


INTABLATURE, 


that which depends wholly on the, 
only in the imagina- | appearance, or go into any | 
the moſt efficacious| merce, to ſet down, or write any article in 

containing or a book ; to give notice at the cuſtom-houſe, . 


| 


of thread, which requires great port of the mind, whereby it fancies itſe 


* 
£2» 
* 9 - 
— 


ENT 


- 


; g -* «3 >. 1 3 ** 8 
lenies, proves, or diſ- patience to unravel and undo; an obſcurſey, 
e exiſts, ſome difficulty, or enſnaring argument; which ia- 
than barely in conception ; that volves the mind with confuſion and per- 


* * wa 
ENTA'NGLER, S. one that enſnares, or 


involves in difficulties and exities. 
To ENTER, V. A. [F x For make one's 
place, In Com- 


and pay the duties for the import or export 
of any commodity; to begin or engage in, 
uſed with on or upon, | 4 

E'NTERING, S. an avenue by which a 
perſon may go into a place; the act or mo- 
tion by which a perſon goes into a place. 

To ENTERLA'CE, V. A. to interweavez 
to intermix. x * capes 

ENTERO'CELE, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, 
a rupture, wherein the inteſtines, and parti- 
cularly the ilium, fall into the groin, 

ENTERO'LOGY, S. [Gr.] a treatiſe on 
the bowels, or an anatomical deſcription of 
all the internal parts. | | 

ENTERC'MPHALOS, S. [Or.] a di. 
order wherein the inteſtines having fallen 
out 4 their place, occaſion a tumour” in the 
navel, 

ENTERPRISE, [ enterprize] S. Fr.] a 
undertaking 3 — 2 — 
ser, "6,4" 
To ENTERPRISE, [enterprize] V. A. 
2 attempt; to undertake, or to try to per- 
orm g 


E'NTERPRISER, [#iterprizer] 8. one 


- 


. 


E 
who undertakes or engages himſelf in imj 
ant, dangerous, and hazardous defigns, 

To ENTERTA'IN, V. A. [Fr.] to com- 
municate improvement, or employ a perſon's' 
time in agreeable diſcourſe ; to treat at table; 
to receive hoſpitably ; to retain or keep a per- 
ſon as a ſervant. To reſerve or conceive, ap- 
plied to the mind. To pleaſe, amuſe, or 
give pleaſure, a a, 

ENTERTA'(NER, S. one who keeps 
others as ſervants; he that treats others with 
food, or at his table; he that amuſes, diyerts, 
and communicates pleaſure, 5 

ENTERTAINMENT, S. a converfation, 
wherein time is ſpent agreeably; a feaſt; hoſ- 
pitable reception, The tate of being hired 
or in pay, applied to ſoldiers and fervants, - 
Amuſement, or diverfion ; a farce, a low fi 
cies of comedy, or a pantomime, gn 

To ENTHRO NE, V. A. to place on a 
throne, or the ſeat of a ſovereign, Figura- 


tively, to inveſt with the dignity or authority 
of a king. q 


ENTHU'STASM, [enthiziazm] 8. 
a tranſport of tde mind, whereby it is led ta 
imagine things in a ſublime, ſurpriſing, 


. fel 


probable manner, This is the Enthufia 
in poetry, oratory, muſic, painting, ſculpt 

Sc. In a Religious ſenſe, it implies a tranſ- 
If in- 


ſpires 


ENT. 
| * N 
nan with ſome revelation, impulſe, Se, 
rom Heaven, | 
, ENTHUSIAST, [entbizif] S. in Di. 
Ju, one who vainly imagines he is imme- ral 
diately inſpired by God; one of a warm lar 
imagination, or violent paſſions ; alſo one of 
an elevated * or exalted ideas. | r.) be by wh 
, ENTHUSIA'STIC, or ENTHUSIA'ST1. | dn goes into a houſe. ich 
CAL, [entbuzi4fit, or entbuzicflital) Adj, 2 * . 2 of going 
ſtrongly, but vainly perſuaded of receiving ex- In Commerce, the act of writi * » effare 
2 3 . the Deity ; an article in 3 book. Deubl: een 
t n 2 * * 8 ” " . : Mer. 
2 cn 15 any cauſe; of e vated fancy, or ing an article on different ſides in differe 
To ENTICE, v. A. to ſeduce, allure, or 
draw by blandiſiments or hopes to ſomething 
bad. | 


_ ENTTCEMENT, S. the act or practice 
of drawing or alluring a perſon to do ill; the 
alluring means by which a perſon is drawn to 
commit ſomething ill, | | 

ENTTCER, S. one that allures to i11, 
ENTICINGLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 
as to charm or allure, © . 

ENT TRE, Adj. 8 whole; undivided; | 
unbroken ; complete ; aving all its parts; 
full 2 fixed; ſolid; unmingled; honeſt ; 

faithful. ; pi 

ENTIRELY, Ads. wholly ; without ex- 

ception, reſerve, or abatement, 
. ENTIRENESS, S. the ſtate of 3 thing 
which has all its parts, | 

To ENTI'TLE, v. A, Fr.] to grace a h 

perſon with a title of honour ; to call by a 
particular name; to give a claim or right ; 
to ſuperſcribez to make uſe of the name of a 
perſon or thing as a ſanction. To grant as 
claimed by a title, | 
_ E'NTITY, S. [low Lat.] the being, or 
| Father actual exiſtence of any thinkin thing; 
a particular collection of qualities which con- 
Mitute the ſpecies or nature of a — 
To ENTO'MB, [entoim] V. A, to ſhut up 
in a tomb, 8 | affirmative or negative words, without any ap- 
E'NTRAILS, ſhas no ſingular] S. [F r.] | plication, called by the ſchoolmen, the ſecond 
the inteſtines, guts, or inward parts of an ani. operation of the mind, which they enumerate 
mal. Figura ively, the inmoſt parts of a cave, | thus; apprehenfion, enunciation, reaſoning ; 
den, the earth, or a country. from whence it ſeems to be equivalent to 
E'NTRANCE, 8. [Fr.] the paſſage, or Judgment, A declaration, proclamation, or 
avenue by which a perſon may go into a place. | public atteſtation, : 
Figuratively, the power, act, or liberty of go. EN U"NCIATIVE, Adj. declarative ; a. 
ing in; the beginning, or firſt rudiments of preſſing either affirmatively or negatively, 
1 * * or art. Beginning, applied to time. ENU NCIATIVELV, Adv. declaratinhd 
To ENTRA'NCE, V. N, [F r.] to reduce ENVOY, S. [Fr.] a perſon deputed to de 
o ſuch a ſtate that the ſonl ſeems to be abſent | gotiate an affair with ſome foreign prince or 
from the body, while = latter has no appa- | ſtate. Thoſe ſent from — — No 
rent ſigns of life; to urry away, or exalt to &c, to any petty prince or ſtate, go in 
fuch a pitch of ecſtacy, as to be inſenſible to | of envoys, not ambaſſadors, to whom they a 
external objects. : : inferior in dignity, though they have the wy 

To ENTRA'P, V. A. [Fr.] to catch in a right to protection, and enjoy the ſame ary 

rap, or ſnare, F iguratively, to etray, or ſub-| leges with ambaſſadors, Fr in er 

ject infidiouſly to dangers and difficulties; to] To EN VERT N, Fr. 2 

take advantage of. excellencies, proſperity, or happineſs o 

N To ENTRE'AT, ſentrect] V. A, Fr.] to| ther; to hate another for excellence, proſp 

2 with humility and earneſtneſs z to treat, or| rity, or happineſs; to grudge. ariſes io 

vie well or ill; to make a petition, or requeſt] E'NVY, S. that pain which wiſes in 


To ENVIRON, V. A. Fr.] to furround; 
to encompaſs, Figuratively, to hem in, ct 
ſurround in an hoftile manner ; to incloſe; 
to inveſt, e | 

ENVIRONS, 8. 9 the neighbour. 
00d, or places ſituated round about any towg 
or city. 

To ENU MERATE, v. A. [Lat.]toreckon 
up, or count over ſingly and diſtinctiy; to give 
dow; account of all the circumftances of ; 
thing, 

ENUMERATION, 8. [Lat.] the 28 of 
numbering, or counting over ſingly and dil. 
tinctly; a minute detgil, - 

NCIA'TION,'S. [Lat.] 2 ſimple ex- 
preſſion, or declaration of a thing, either in 


EPH 
Yo: ity of thoſe 
mind from — — had a ri- 
eſpecial 1 and diſpleaſure at ſeeing ano- 
7. * 
ther poſſeſſed of any good W e 

To inn. Ln] R 

: in the w 
lug [from Solus, the pagan god 

inds, and pila] a hollow ball of metal, 
Ne in which, when. Sided wich 
with a narrow pipe, which, when with 
d placed over a fire, ejects vapours of 
_—_—— iſe and force 
team with a prodigious noiſe and force. 
EPACT, S. [Gr.] in Chronology, anum- 
hereby is noted the exceſs ot the com- 
her, u 
mon ſolar above the lunar year, and thereby 
may be tound out the age of the moon every 
un of the year, &c. a n 

EPAU'LE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, the 
roulder of the baſtion, or the angle made by 
the face and flank. f 

EPAULEMENT, or EPAU'LMENT, S. 
fr.] in Fortification, a fidework of earth 
= Grin up, of bags filled with ſand, or 
of gabions, faſcines, &c. with earth, to cover 
the men or cannon ; likewiſe a demibaſtion, 
or Little flank placed at the point of a horn 
1 crownwork, 

EPENTHESIS, S. [Or.] in Grammar, 
the interpoſition or inſertion of a letter or 
hllable in the middle of a word; as Relligio 

bur Regi; Induperator for Imperator, 

EPA [Ja] S. a Hebrew meaſure con- 
king fifteen ſolid inches. 

EPHE MERA, [efemera] S. [Gr. ] a fever 
that terminates in one day. In Nat, Hitt, an in- 
led which lives only a ſingle day. In Botany, 
uch flowers as open and expand themſelves 
i fun-riſe, and ſhut and wither at ſun-ſetting, 

EPHE'MERIS, [ef-meris] S. [Gr.] a jour- 
bal, or account vt daily tranlatiuns, In 
Atronomy, a table calculated to ſhew the 
pelent ftate of the heavens, or the places of 
ite planets at noon, | | 

WPHEMERIST, [efemerif] S. one whoſe 
knowledge of the places of the planets does not 
ton from his own obſervations, but is entirely 
ken from an ephemeris ; a word of reproach. 

EPHOD, ] S. Heb.] an ornament, or 
tindof girdle, worn by the Jewiſh prieſts hen 
they attended at the temple ; It was brought 

behind the neck over the two ſhoulders, 

and then hanging down before, was croſſed 

mon the ſtomach, and thence carried round 

de wait twice, like 2 girdle, having its two 

fad; brongkt before, which hung down to the 

pound, That of the high-prieſt was em- 

with blue, purple, crimſon, twiſted 
"un, and gold. Upon that part which came 

e eo ſhoulders were two large pre- 
C 5, on each of which were cngraved 

* lames of ſix tribes; where it croſſed the 
Mel's breaſt was a ſquare ornament called 

dre. plate, ſet with twelve precious 

* M ach of which was engraven the 
une of 2 different tribe, That of the other 
Fan walitcl of linen only, 


EPI 
E'PIC, Adj. Lat.] narrative, or confiſting 
of relation, in oppoſition to &ramatic, or that 
which conſiſts in action. An Epic is an 
heroic poem, or diſcourſe delivered in verſe, 


invented with art to form the manners by in- 


ſtruction, diſguiſed under the allegory of an 
important action, in a probable, ini 
and ſurpriting manner. | 

EPICE'DIUM, S. among the Greeks and 
Latins, a poem rehearſed during the funeral 
ſolemnity of perſons of diſtinction. © FR BO 

E PICURE, S. [Lat.] a perſon abandoned, 
or given wholly to luxury, 

EPICURE'AN, 8. [Lat] a diſciple of 
Epicurus, who held thas pleaſure was the ſum- 
mum bonum, or chief good of man, The 


word is uſed at preſent for an indolent, effe- 


minate, and voluptuous perſon, who only con- 
ſults his private and particular pleaſure. 

EPICU REAN, Adj. luxurious in eating 
and drinking; contributing to luxury, 

E'PICURISM, S. [See Eyp1CUREAN.] 
the ſentiments, doctrine, or tenets of Epicurus, 
Figuratively, luxury in eating. Voluptuouſ- 
neſs ; ſenſual enjoyments, or groſs pleaſures. 

EPICY'CLE, S. [Gr.] in Aſtronomy, a 
little circle, whoſe center is in the circum- 
ference of a greater, which being carried along 
with it, is called its deferent. This is aſcribed 
by antient philoſophers to all planets, except- 
ing the ſun, 

EPICY'CLOID, S. [Or.] in Geometry, a 
curve generated by the revolution of a point 
of the circumference of a circle along the con- 
vex, or concave part gf another circle, 

EPIDE'MIC, oð EPIDE'MICAL, Adi. 
[Gr.] that which affects a great number of 
people at the lame time, applied to diſeaſes, 
and eſpecially the pl 

EPIDERMIS, S. in Anatomy, the cuticle, 
or ſcarf-ſkin, It receives its name from its 
covering the derma, or true ſkin, is inſenſible, 
and has neither veins, arteries, nor nerves. 

E'PIGRAM,S. [Lat. JinPoetry, a ſhort poem, 
ſuſceptible of all kinds of ſubjects, and ending 
with a lively, juſt, and unexpected thought, 

EPIGRA"MMATIC, or EPIGRAMMA'- 
TICAL, Adj. [Lat.] having the nature or 
properties of an epigram ; dealing in, or writ- 
ing epigrams. 

EPIGRA'MMATIST, S. one who writes 
epigrams. 

E'PILEPSY, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, a con» 
vulſion either of the whole , or ſome of 
its parts, attended with a loſs of ſenſe and un- 
deritanding, and returning from time to time 
in fits and paroxyſms, The Engliſh call it 
the falling- ſickneſs, becauſe perſons generally 
fall down when afflicted with it. | 

EPILE PIIC, Adj, affected with an epi- 
lepſy, or the falling-fickneſs; convulſed. 

EPILOGUE, [gil//g] S. as. a poem, 
or ſpeech pronounced atter a play, 

EPINY'CTIS, S. [Gr.] in Surgery, a ſore 


at the corner of the eye, 
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main action. 


ternal parts of the body, attracts the humours 


familiar; cpiſle rather pedantic, Lerter ap- 


a tomb, or grave - ſtone. 


of fomentation, or remedy of a ſpirituous or 
aromatic kind, applied externally to the re- 


* 


EPIPHAN, [Li S. Gr. I a feſtival, reduction cf the ſubſtan ' 
[epifany]S.[ . | << of a book into fene 
in commemormion of our Saviour's being ma- To EPI'TOMIZE, v. A; 0 abridy 
nifeſted to the Gentile world by the appearance | reduce the ſubſtance of a book or wr; * 
of a miraculous blazing ſtar, or meteor, which | cut ſhort, or curtail; ting; to 
3 the Magi to the place where be was} EPI'TOMIZER,orEPITOM1IST. 8 E 
, — 


celebrated on the twelfth day after 


EP/PHONE'MA, [epifonima] S. [Gr.] in moſt proper, 


Rhetoric, a ſententious exclamation, frequently 


added after a narrative, or relation of any thing|S. [Or.] in Chronoloyy, a f 


remarkable, containing an uſeful and ſpirited 
reflection on the ſubje& to which it . ſub- 
ined ; ſuch is that of St. Paul: “ O the 
depth of the wiſdom and knowledge of God.!“ 
EPI PHORA, [epifora] S. [Gr.] a preter- 
natural defluxion of the eyes. 
EPFPHYSIS, 2 8 [Gr.] in Ana- 
tomy, a bony ſubſtance, or as it were a lefler 
bone, affixed to a larger or principal bone, by 
the intervention of a cartilage, | 
- "EPFSCOPACY,S. Lat.] the government 
of the church by biſhops, 
EPISCOPAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to, 
or veſted in a biſhop. * | 
EPI'SCOPATE, S. [Lat.] the government 
of a biſhop ; or biſhopric. 4 
E'PISODE, S. [Or.] a ſeparate incident, 
ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian or poet in- 
ſetts and connects with his principal action, to 
furniſh the work with a greater variety of events. 
EPISO'DIC, or EPISO DIC AL, Adj. con- 
tained in, or partaking of, the nature of an 
epiſode; ſwelled with unneceſſary incidents, 
or epiſodes, which are not connected with the 


EPISPA'STIC, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, a 
topical remedy, which being applied to the ex- 


to that part. 

EPT STLE, S. [Lat.] a letter, applied ge- 
nerally to the letters of the antients, and 
particularly thoſe of the inſpired writers. 
SyNxox. Cuſtom has made the word lerer of 
more general uſe than ꝙiſtie; letter being quite 


pears more proper when the matter relates to 
private correſpondence ; epiſ//e when the buſi- 
nefs is public; 


q 
EPI'STOLARY, Adj. relating, ſuitable to, |, 
or tranſacted by letters. 


E'PITAPH, [epitaf] S. an inſcription on 


EPITHALA'MIUM, S. [Gr.] a poem of 
compliment wrote on the marriage of a perſon. 
E'PITHEM, S. [Gr.] in Pharmacy, a kind 


gions of the heart, liver, &c. to ſtrengthen and 
comfort them, or to correct ſome intempera- 
ture in thoſe parts. 

E' PITHE T, S. [Gr.] an adjective, denot- 
ing the quality of the word to which it was 
joined; a title, or ſurname z a phraſe, or ex- 
preſſion. 


E Q 


words, and leſs eompaſs, 


who abridges a work; the firſt word is the 
ro | | 
EPOCH, or EPO'CHA, Jul, or epi) 
point or perice 
of time, from whence the ſuccecdi 
numbered or counted. N 
EPO DE, S. [Or.] in Lyric Pociry, 8 
third or laſt I _ he a 
lyric poem being divided into ſtropbe, ant. 
ſtrophe, and epode. The latter was ſung þ 
the priefts ſtanding ſtill before the altar, 
this was called the end of the ſong or ode, u 
finiſhed the ſinging, in proceſs of time it » 
applied to any concluſive ſong or ode; hence 
Horace ftiles thoſe pieces which follow h 
odes, the : 
EPOPEEE, S. [Gr.] the hiftory, a&tion, 
fable, which makes 1. id f an epi 


poem, 

E'PPING, a town of Eſſex, with two mar 
kets, on Thurſdavs for cattle, and on Fri 
for proviſions ; and two fairs, viz, on Whit 
Tueſday, and Oct. 13, for horſes, cows, a 
ſheep, which are kept in Epping-ftreet, a ham 
let about a mile and a half from the church 
It is the principal place upon Evping-Fi 
and is 17 miles N. by E. of London. 
E PSOM, a town in Surry, muck frequents 
on account of the waters; and in the feaſon' 
is well ſupplied with proviſions every day 
but it has only one fair, on Aug. 5, for toy 
It lies in a pleaſant fituation, is full of bout 
of entertainment for thoſe that reſort tot 
wells; and on the neighbouring Downs'n 
horſe-rices every year. The waters have 
purging quality. It is 151 miles S. W. by 
of London. ; 

E'PSWORTH, a village in Lincoln 
eight miles S. S. W. of Burton, with one ts 
on Sept. 9, for cattle, hemp, anc flax. 

EPULA'TION, S. [Lat.] a'teaft, or 
pet.” ; 

EPULO'TIC, Aj. [Or.] in Medicine, 
plied to drying, aſtrirgent remedies, pr r 
harden, cicatrize, and incarnate woune:. 

E'QUABLE, Adi. [Lat.] even; a 
conſiſtent with itſelf, _ Fe | 

E'QUABLY, Adv, uniformly; in the ſe 

roport ion. , 
b E'QU AL, Adj. [Lat.] reſembling, or 
another in bulk, excellence, or an cer F 
lity, which admits a compariſon ; ew 
form, Unruffled by paſſion, or und 
accidents, applied to the mind. In pu 
impartial ; indifferent; upon ths 1 
E'QUAL, S. one neither 2 4 | of | 
perior do another in any circumnangy 7 


EPI'TOME, 8. [Or.] an abridgement, or 


e. 


lence, title, or other quality ; one of de 


Ek QU E AU 


v. A. to make one thing, EQUINO'CTIAL, CI S. a great 
* 8 Neuterl /, to reſem- circle on the celeſtial globe, mo ſame as the 
1 equalz to anſwer ; to recom- equator on the terreſtrial; to which when 
ble; do the ſun comes, the days and nights are equal 
- FQUALISE, or E'QUALIZE, V. A. all round the globe. 
* een ; to be equal to, or in the ſame} EQUINO'CTIAL, [equinsfbial] Adj. per- 
taining to the equinox j happening about the 
UA LITY, 5. likeneſs with reſpect to time of the equinoxes ; being near the equi- 
1 the ſame degree of quality, fnoctial line, or * to the inconveniences 
"TU ALLY, Adv, in the ſame degree with of thoſe parts which lie near the equator, 
Err perſon or thing; alike ; impartially. E'QUINOX, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
10 ANGULAR, Adj. [Lat.] having ſpreciſe time when the ſun enters the equinoc- 
Alan tial points Aries or Libra: the former, being 
0 ANI'MITY, S. [Lat.] a ſtate of mind the 2 fſt of March, is called the vernal equi- 
i neither elated nor de preſſed; even- nox; and the latter, on the 23d of September, 
ar che autumnal equinox, Figuratively, an equal 
KWANIMOUS, Ah [Lat,] even; nei- * A monſoon, or equinoctial wind, 
ur elated nor dejected. f oetry. 
LATION, S. [Lat.] 2 I 7 . 8 Adj. [Lat.] 2 
to another, In Alge an an equal, or the ſame number; conſiſting £ 
7: 2 of the ſame quantity in two diffi- |an equal number. 
ar but equal terms. Equations are like- To EQUI'P, V. A. [Fr.] to furniſh a 
ie conſidered as the ultimate concluſion | horſeman with furniture for riding. Figu- 
arrive at in the ſolutions of problems, or | ratively, to furniſh, accoutre, or dreſs out. 
EI . | 
cluhons. n on ” 
prarent unequal times or motion of the hea- equipage.” 1 * retinue, * Think 
lr bodies to equable or mean time. what an eguipage thou haſt in air.” Pope, 
EWATOR, s. [Lat.] a great circle of |F * « will net 
terreftrial ſphere, whoſe poles are the poles the ſum in eguipage. Shak. = 
the world, It divides the globe into two EQUIPE/NDENCY, S. [ Lat.] freedom 
pul parts, called the 2 = _—_ 17 any bias, applied to the will or mind. 
milpheres; paſſes through the E. and W. UIPMENT, S. the act of accoutring 
nts of the horizon, and at the meridian is [or re. — accoutrement or equipage. 
led above the horizon, as many degrees as E'QUIPOISE, Ie Se] * equa- 
anplement of the latitude of any given |lity, or evenneſs of weight; equality of force; 
t, Whenever the ſun comes to this circle, that ſtate of a balance, wherein the weights 
as and nights are equal all round the on each ſide are. ſo equal, that neither ſcale 


will deſcend. 
ICATORIAL, Adj. belonging to, taken| EQUIPO'LLENCE, s. [Lat.] equality of 
« meaſured on the equator, force or power 


kr, S. — in the Britiſh] EQUIPO'LLENT, Adj. [Lat.] having 
hows, 1s in officer of ſtate, under the maſter equal power or force. Having the ſame ſig- 
horſe, There are five equerries who |nification, applied to words; ſynonymous, 
mad with his majeſty 3 for which pur-- EQUIPO'NDERANCE, or EQUIPO'N» 
bey pive their attendance monthly, one [DERANCY, S. [Lat.] equality of weight. 
ime, ind are allowed a table. EQUIPO'NDER ANT, Adj. being of equal 1 
EUFSTRIAN, Adj. [Lat.] appearing or the fame weight. 1 
track ; ſkilled in horſemanſhip. Be- E'QUITABLE, Adj. ber! juſt; impar- | 
Py to the ſecond rank of dignity, or that tial; mitigating the rigour of a law, ſo as to be 
ute in ancient Rome. conſiſtent with juſtice. ; 
EUDISTANT, Adj. at the ſame or an E'QUITABLY, Adv. in a manner con 
Warce, $154 tent with juſtice and mercy. 
QUFORMITY, 8. [Lat.] equality, orf EQUITY, S. _ juſtice z a correction 
— or abatement of the ſeverity of ſome law; 
IUILYTERAL, Adj. having its ſides a temperament which, without being unjuſt, 
* TOE. abates the rigeur of the law, Impartiality, 
p UUIBRATE, V. A. to balance applied to opinions, or private determinations, 
4. xeep even with equal weights on Alſo, the rules of deciſion obſerved by the 
Nun Court of Chancery. 
ku *RA'TION, S. equipoiſe; the EQUI'VALENCE, or EQUI'VALENCY , 
IIs 2 balance even. . 5 equality of power, or worth. | 
Sau, S. {[Lat.] equipoiſe; ; EQUIVALENT, Adj. [Lat.] equal in 
reiht; equality of evidence, mo- value, force, power, importance, weight, or 
Me of any ſort. | meanings ne Mn | 
EL: 


Ffer 


E R A E RN 


EQUI'VALENT, S. 4 tliing of the ſame ing a arp in the right häßd. 1 c. 
weight, dignity, or value, | — other, with a — — bow i 
I Vos Al, Adj. fLat.] of doubtful] by ber, attmed with hi bow ane . 
fignification ; having different ſenſes or mean-] E'REBUS, 8. called by the 0 
ings; uncertain; doubtful; happening diffe- of hell, born of Chaos all Thics the pe 
rent ways, Egquivecal generation, in Natural! likewiſe the name of one of — E: it 
Hiſtory, is the opinion of the production of] rivers, infer 
plants without. ſeed, or of inſefts, or animals,, ERE, Adi [#r; Six, or Fils, k 
without patents; called by ſome ſpontaneous] writers unatquainted with ifs n 


generation, and univerſally exploded by rea- it er, as if a contraction of „me 
ſion and experiments. __ .- | miſtakey before cer it is — — 
l EQUI'VOCAL, S. a word of doubtful} ory; promiſcuouſly, or and er, in dir 5 
meaning, _ ; ©. uſed promiſcuouſly } before ; ſooner than 
. EQUI'VOCALLY, Adv, in a doubtful orf To ERE CT, V. A. [Lit] to mig 
i double ſenſe, applied to words. By fponta-| ſtraight line; toplarepetpendicular tothe 
| neous, equivocal, or irregular birth; by a ge-|zon. In Geometry, to ere# 4 * 
1 neration or production out of the common is to raife a right lihs upon another "yl 
| and ſtated order of nature, applied to natural| they may form right angles, Figurine 
i r All to duild; to exalt; of affume an vith 
N ; Acne, S. the ambiguity, out being authorized, uſed with Ire. 4 
or double meaning of a word. not to ere? myſelf imo 4 judge.“ 9-1 7 
To EQUI'VOCATE, v. N. [Fr.] to uſe aſſume à principle; or found « dockt: 
words of a doubtful or double meaning, with| raiſe from a ſtare of dejeftion, « Why fl 
gan intention. to deceive or impoſe on another; not hope as moch ert our thoughts; us f 
G w DEE dejeR them“? Dreb. | 
| EQUIVOCA'TION, s. [Lit:] the uſing| - ERE'CT; Ad. [Ear] upright, pte 
a term or word Which has a double ſignifi-|leaning or tooking* downwards; litted g 
cation, uſed generally in a bad ſenſe. wards; vigorous 3 bold; unſhaken. 
. EQUIVOCA'TOR, S. one who uſes words | ERE'CTION, Ie] 8. {Lat 
za doubtful, or double meanings, in order to act of raifing; or the Rate of a thing ni 
conceal the truth, and impoſe on another, upwards; the at of building or rdiGng bool 
ER, in the middle or end of words, eſpeci- Eſtabliſiment. Elevation. 
ally thoſe which fignify the names of places,, ERE'CTNESS, S. iprighitneſs of px 
comes from wer or were, Sax, a man, andjor form: | 
ſigniſies, when joined to common nouns, an E*REMITE; S. [ Lat.] the ſame is Hey 
agent, or when joined to appellatives, or che which ſee. * 
names of places, an inhabitant, Thus fnger,} E'RGOT; S. in Farriety, 4 fort of 
from fng and er, of wer, Sax. a man, denotes like à piece of ſoft horn, placed behind 
a ſinging man. Londoner, from London and er, | below the paſtern joint, 2 
of wer, Sax. a man, ſignlfies a London min, | ERI NGO, S. [Lat.] a plant knom 
or a native and inhabitant of Londen. the name of the ſea-holly. | 
'E'RA, S. 3 of time reckoned e E'RMINE, S. [ Amenlut, Lat, from! 
from any particular period, term, or epoch. plate whence it is brought, i. 7. Armen 
See ERA. > by 7 in Natural Hiſtory, an animal found in t 
To ERADICATE, v. A. [Lat.] to pull, couptries, which nearly reſemble: the ve 
or pluck up by the roots. Figuratively, to|in ſhape 5 having à white pile, and thet 
Extirpate, or deſtroy, entirely. its tail black, and furnithing a choice 
ERADICA'TION, S. the act of pulling| valuable fur. Thodgh this, in heraldry 
or plucking up by the roots; extirpation ; | repreſented as having black ſpots, het! 
—— deſtruc tion; the ſtate of a thing plucked | confiteacly afferted, that the ſkin of the 
up by the roots, | & 1 mal has none, and that it is ſo much and 
 ERA'DICATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] in Medi- my to the leaft mixture of that kind, th 
cine, that which expels a diſeaſe to the very would die, if its ſkin were foiled everſo 
root; that which cures radically ; that which In Heraldry, a White field, or fut, powder 
drives entirely away. interſperſed with black ſpots. Erwien 
„ To. ERA'SE,... erdze] V. A. [Fr.] to| uſed by forme Engliſh writers for the 
cratch out any thing written; to-expunge. of ermine, i. e. a black field with 
. ERA'SEMENT, [erdzement], S. applied | ſpots, | WY 
to buildings and cities, entire deſtruction and| ERMINED, Adj. choathed 2 
demolition. Applied to writings, an entire] E'RMINGTON, a village RY 
blotting and ſcratching out. with one falt, on February 35 ler . 
ERA“ TO, S. one of the nine Muſes that] cattle. 2 TT 
preſides over love-poemsz the is generally re-| - ERNE; at the end of words wht * 
"preſented like à young maiden of a gay hu-| repoſitory or recepracte, is derrved * 
- mour, crowned with myrtle and raſes, hold- Sa. a place. . 


E RU 
To RODE, v. A. [Lat] erke est 


Wau, or cotton 


j the Late of being eaten AWAY» Sr gore 


Iibout any certain dire ctian 3 to firgy, ot 
miſs the right way. To commit an Ll! 


fake. | diigh 
Ee e 
he done gf toſd by a peripn ſent n ONE dan 
12 Uſcd at preſent only in familiar 


"ERRANT, Adj. [Lat.] wandering with- 
but any certain direction; roving, rambling, 
lied to particular order of knights cele- 
Yrated in romance, who went abqut in ſearch 
of adjentures. Vile; abandoned; completely, 
"had, Sec . 2 | 
MAN TRV, S. the candition of a wan- 
r, The employ or profeſſion of a Kpight- 


ematt, 
" ERRATA, S. 00 the Faplts of the 
printer, inſerted generall 45 the end or be- 
zingiogof 3 book by the editor, 
RA Tic, Ag). [Lat.] keeping no cer- 
kan order of motion; holding no sſtabliſhed 
curſe ; irregular ; changeable, 
" IRRATICALLY, Adv. without rules, or 
vithout any eſtabliſhed method or orger, 
ERRHINE, s. [Or.] ſomething ſnuffed 
de nole, cauſing ſacezing. | ws - 
ERRQ'NEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] wandering, 
o ping without any particular diræction; 
ahr, or leaving the right way op road 
miſtaken, or miſtaking, | _— 
ERRONEQUSLY, Adv, in ſuch a qpan- 
&r as to err, or miſtake, N N £ | 


ZRRO'NEOUSNESS, S, miſtake; want 
conformity to truth, e N 

FRROR, S. [Lat.] a miſtake af the judg- 
peat io giving aſſent to that which is not 
te; an ad which implics the taking a thing 
E what it is not; a blunder; a roving ex- 
win; a wandering beyond bounds, In 
The-logy, fin. In Common Law, a fault or 
duft, either in pleading or in pioceſe. 
A writ of error is that which is brought to 
ry Jemedy either of theſe ſaults, or to reverſe a 
le judement, = | ; | 
NST „ Adv, [Teut.] at firſt, F ormerly; 
r Uled at preſent only in poetry. 
kg SCENCE, S. [Lat.] redneſs; 


TERUCT, v. A. [Lat.] to belch, or break 

aud upwards, | | I | 

RUC!A'TION, S. the act of breaking 

* wprards; the wind broken from the 

Man by the mouth; any ſudden burſt of 
0 raatter caſt upwards. 


HUDITION, S. [Lat.] learning, or 
wledze acg 


rhe uired from reading, eſpecially 
. An acquired from ſtudying the an- 
u §rxox. Laurning implies ſimply 


* 


gommon ſtudy at ſchool. Lirerature denotes 
2 learning, or an acquaintance with the 


RO SIN, S. Lat.] the 20 of Enting, Es LeTTRES, znd is rather praftical ; 


dyt Erpai aun ſignifies great depth of Know- 
Indy with a particular relzticn 19 that which 


= P blow EAN ror 
ek, v. N. [Lat.] to wander or move fis ſpecu ſative. 


ERU'GINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] partaking of 
the ſubſtance or g lit es of copper. 
| ERUPTION, eripſogr] 8. [Lat] the aft 
of breaking ar burſting from any | confine- 
ment. A bur of combuſtible matter, or gup- 
powder. A ſudden excurſion of an enemy. 


| A violent excl F tion, applied to the _ 


A breaking out of puſtules or pimples on 
in. | . 
_ ERU'PTIYE, Adj. burſting with force apd 


violence from an incloſure- cr confinement. 

ERYSIPELAS, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, a 
diſorder, generated by Nt ſerum in the blood, 
affecting the ſuperficies of . the kin with a 
ſhining, pale-red, or citron calcur, without 
pullztzon or circumſcribed ſwelling, apd 
ſpreading from one place to another; gene- 
rally called St. Anthony's fre. 

ESCALA'DE, S. [Fr.] a furious attack of 
2 wall or fort, by rage, fehling dodiers, 
| withoyt breaking ground, or carrying on xę- 

lar works to ſecure the men, | 

EscA LO, S. [Fr.] a, fh whoſe ſhell is 
ſomewhat ai the cockle kind, but rather flat- 
ter, and conſiderably larger, and is irregularly 
indented. ' | 
o ESCA'LOP, V. A. See Scatror, 
which is, the moſt common, but the leaſt pro- 
RET way of ſpelling. 

To ESCAPE, V. A. [Fr.] to avoid any 
inconvenience which ſurroungs a perſon z to 
fly from; to,paſs unobleryed or unnoticed. 
ESCAPE, S. an avoiding, or fight from 
danger, -purſuit, or. confinement; ſubterfuge, 
or evaſion; a ſally, or irregular flight or ſtart 
of paſſion or genius. © "Thouſand ſcapes of 
wit.“ Shak. In Law, a violent of private 
evaſion from ſome layful reſtraint, confine- 
ment, or cuſtody, ; 

ESCHALO'T, [pron. allt] S. {Fr.] a 
plant having a tunicated bulbous root, like 
that of an onion, which is increaſed atter the 
ſame manner as garlick, but ſet earlier, be- 
cauſe it ſprings fooner, and taken up as ſoon 
as the — zin to wither, They give a 
fine reliſh to moſt ſauces, and though ſtrongly 
aromatic, do not make the breath ſo offenſive, 
aſter eating, as onions go. | 

ESCHA'R, [pron. ar] s. Cor] in Sur- 
gery, a hard cruſt or cab formed pn the ſur- 
face of the fleſh by means of à burning hot 
iron, or cauſtic medicine, or ſame ſharp cor- 
roſive humour ie = 

ESCHARO'TIC, Lernt] Adj. having 
the power to produce a, ſcab by its cauſtic qua- 


lity, applied to 1 edicines. Cauſtic, 
ESCHE/AT, Te S. Fr.] in Law, any 


N kno Lare 19 1 
slelze which we acquire by ohr 


lands or . that fall to à lord of 


che manor by furfciture, or the death of his 


Ff f 2 tenant 4 


x 
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veniences for writing. 


lord to the war at his own charge; alſo, a 


— 


pillars, 17 cloifters or piazzas, and 22 courts; 


and 
avoid, ſhun, or decline, A word almoſt 
ſolete | 


diere, or ſhips of war, attending others, to 


keep them from falling into the of an 
enemy. 6 
To EScOo RT, V. A. [Fr.] to guard or 


do prevent a perſon or thing from falling into 


8. Fr.] a kind o 


: E 8 C 


"tenant, without heir general or eſpecial ; the 
place in which the king, or other lord, has 
eſcheats of his tenants; a writ which lies, 
where the tenant dies as above, without heir 
general or eſpecial, againſt him that poſleſſes 
the lands of the deceaſed. _ | 

To ESCHE'AT, gebt] V. A. in Law, 
to fall to the lord of the manor by forfeiture, 
or for want of heirs, | 

© ESCHE'ATOR, [eſcheeter] S. in Law, 


an officer that takes notice of the eſcheuts of 


the king in the county to which he belongs, 
certifies them to the Exchequer. 4 
ob: 


To ESCHE'W, V. A. ſold Fr.] to 
| ESCORT, S. [Fr.] a company of ſol- 
convoy by fea or land, with an armed force, 


the hands of an enemy. 
ESCO T, S. [F 32 tax paid in boroughs 
and corporations towards the ſupport of the 
community, called vulgarly ſcot and lot. 

To ESCO T, V. A. to pay a man's reck- 
oning; to ſupport. 
f FSGRI TOIR, ee pron. ſcrutore] 

bureau, or cheſt of draw- 
ers, the top of which is furniſhed with con- 


ESCU"AGE, S. in our old cuſtoms, a kind 
of knights ſervice, called ſervice of the ſhield, 
by which the tenant was bound to follow his 


ſum of money paid to the lord in licu of ſuch 
ſervice. 6:1 Lt 
E'SCULENT, Adj. [Lat.] eatable. 
E'SCULENTS, S. ſuch plants or roots 
as may be eaten ; ſuch as beets, carrots, arti- 
chokes, leeks, onions, parſnips, toes, &c. 
ESCU RIAL, S. a palace of the king of 
Spain, 21 miles N. W. of Madrid; being one 
of the largeſt and moſt beautiful in the world. 
It has 11, % windows, 14,000 doors, 1800 


with every convenience and ornament that can 
render a place agrecable in ſo hot a climate; 
with an extenſive park, groves, fountains, 
Caſcades, &. | | 
* E'SDRAS, S. the name of two Apocry- 
— books, uſually bound up with the Scrip- 
res. They were always excluded the Jewiſh 
Canon, and are too abſurd to be admitted as 
canonical even by the papiſts themſelves; 
ECU TCHEON, 228 S. [Lat.] in 
Heraldry, the ſhield whereon coats of arms are 
repreſented ; taken from a cuſtom of the an- 
cients, who were wont to have their ſhields 


* 0 
139 


| '.E'SHER, a town in » 
held on September 4, foe As whoſe fr 


ESPA'LIER, S. Fu! in Gardenin 
rows of trees planted — a garden, plantz- 
defence of tendee 


tion, or in hedges, for the 
and "injury of wing 


plants againſt violence 

and weather; 

OP which are 

a lattice-work of wood, of af 

4 480 long 1 — of fir, ke. Thi! 

cn P e are 
r 


1 
cipal ; chief RAS la] pi 


ing an ork, 

ESPE'CIALLY, eſpeÞially] Adv. pri 
cipally; chiefly, Laa! Av. re 

ESPLANA'DE, S. Fr.] in Fortificatios 
the empty ſpace Gd glacis of a citz 
1 firſt 12 of a town, 

U*'SALS, -y- S. [it hats 

ſingular, Lat.] the act of . con. 
tracting a man and woman to each othe, 
Figuratively, a wedding. | : 
ESPOU SAL, [eſpaizal] Adj. uſed in « 
belonging to, the ceremony of 
To ESPOU'SE, Lee] V. A. [Fr] 
contract in marriage, or to betroth to and- 
ther; to marry; to adopt of engage in 4 
thing as a principal; to defend or maintal 
an opinion, cauſe, or a ? 
To ESPY”, V. A. [Fr.] to ſee a thin 
at a diftance; to diſcover a thing intended to 
be concealed; to ſee unexpettedly ; to dt. 
ver, or make diſcoveries in the chandht 


ovrax Fpron, ſqaire] (Fr.] bes 
mour-bea © 2 knight, | 


— 2, 59. n 


ttendant upon a 
title of dignity next to that of knight, Th 
title is now given to all the ſons of noble 
men, and their heirs male for ever; the vo 
eſquires of the king's body; the eldeft fon 
of baronets, and of knights of the Bath, at 
their heirs male in the right line; tothoſt 
ſerve the king in any worhipful emplozme! 
&c. and to ſuch as his majeſty gives arms, if 
creates eſquires, with a collar of SS, of fina 
who were formerly called white ſquires 
chief of ſome 2 3 = obs 
ſcription, and thoſe that bear any !uperis 
2 the commonwealth, as high ſhenff 
any county, and he who is juſtice of t 
peace; together with under barriſten, 
raduates of the univerfity during ther c 
ence at college. is 

To ESSA'Y, V. A. [Fr.] wrt 
or endeavour ; to make an experimen 
try the purity of metals, 
now confined to, and ſpelt, 
E'SSAY, [the accent is u 


— ff i . 


This la 


2 


painted with ſome particular device or fancy; 
which was a token of honour, ſome not being 
permitted to have them till they had per- 
formed ſome honourable action. 2 ts 


[cur to the mind, without any G 
od, a» Us -* O'S 7 


lable] S. an attempt, endeavour, 7 , * 
looſe ſally of the mind; an irres P 


ſet down as they 


wherein the thoughts are 5 


* A 


E'SSENC 


ESS 


t.] in Logic, the very 
roms Se. it be exiſting 
we that which determines and conſtitutes 
or 1 of a thing, or which is abſolutely 
Ne fary to its being what it is, F 1 : 
den or a perſon which has exiſtence. In 
Medicine and Chemiſtry, the chief properties 
or virtues extracted from any ſimple, reduced 
vl narrow compals. A e, or odour, 

To E'SSENCE, V. A. to ſcent with any 


BBs rs, or ESSE'NIANS, in Jewiſh 
Antiquity, one of the three ancient ſets 
zmong that people, who outdid the Phari- 
bes in their moſt rigorous obſervances. They 
allowed a future ſtate, but denied a reſurrec- 
ton from the dead. Their way of life was 
very ſingular ; they did not marry, but adopt- 
ed the children of others, whom they bred 
y in the inſtitutions of their ſect ; they de- 
failed riches, and had all things in common; 
nd never changed their cloaths till they were 
eatirely worn out, 

ESSE'NTIAL, Lee Adj. [Lat.] a 

neceſſary to the conſtitution or exiſt- 
ence of a thing. Important in the higheſt 
pure; highly rectiſied. 

ESSE'NTIAL, [«/#/bial] S. being or ex- 
fence, Nature, or conſtituent principles. 
A chief or principal point. 

ESE'NTIALLY, Iba] Adv. prin- 


E'SSEX, an Engliſh county, 44 miles in 
leagth, and 42 in breadth, bounded on the 
S, by the river Thames, on the W. by Hert- 
furdſhire and Middleſex, on the N. by Cam- 
brggeſhire and Suffolk, and on the E. by the 
a, It contains 34,800 houſes,” 208,800 in- 
babitants, 415 pariſhes, and 27 market- 


buns; the productions are corn, fiſh, fowls, | perf 


thth, ſtuffs, hops, oyſters, and ſaffron, which 
uf is the beſt in the world, The rivers, be- 
ki the Thames, are, the Stour, the Lee, 
the Coln, the Chelmer, the Crouch, and 
the Roden, The air in the inland parts is 
tealhy, but in the marſhes, near the ſea, 
potuces zgues, particularly in the hundreds. 
| ſends $ members to parliament. The 
wunty-town is Chelmsford, but Colcheſter is 
te let and moſt famous, Prov, Eſſex 
fin, Kertifp miles, Norfolk wiles, many men be- 
pie,For ſtiles Eſſex may well vie with any 
aunty in England, it being wholly divided 
Wo ſmall cloſes, and not one common field 
1 the whole county, Length of miles we 
iy what reaſon Kent hath to pretend 
; for, generolly ſpeaking, the farther from 
en, the longer the miles; but for cun- 


EST 
To ESTA'BLISH, v. A. Cr. ] to ſettle 
firmly; to fix unalterably; to ſettle, fix, or 


ſuch a manner, as not to be ſubject to fall 
or move. SY NON, To inflitute, is to create 
and form things, having ſome relation to the 
author, or him who firſt contrived, or laid 
down the plan, To found, is to give birth 
to ſuch plan, To eftablifþ, is to fix that plan 
upon a laſting baſis, To endetu, is to provide 
the neceſſaries for irs ſubſiſtence. 

ESTA'BLISHMENT, S. [Fr. a con- 
firmation or ratification of ſomething already 
done ; à ſettled form of regulation, or ma- 
nagement of a government or family ; a fun- 
damental principle, or ſettled law; allow- 
ance, ſalary, : | 

ESTA'TE, S. [Fr. formerly applied to 
the general intereſt or buſineſs of a govern- 
ment, which is now written State] condi- 
tion, circumſtance, or rank of life, with re- 
gard to proſperity, affluence, nobility, wealth, 
or their contraries; fortyne, generally applied 
to a perſoa's poſſeſſions in land, rank, or 
quality. 

To ESTEE M, V. A. [Lat.] to ſet a va- 
lue on a thing; to compare, or fix the value 
of a thing by compariſon; to prise; to va- 
lue ; to regard as an object of worth and re- 
verence; to reſpett, or account. SyYNon, 
When we entertain a good opinion of a man, 
we are ſaid to regard him; when that regard 
increaſes, we call it erm; we teſtify that efteem 
by veneration, and prove it by ſubmiſſion 
through - | 
\ ESTEEM, S. the act of reſpect paid to a 
perſon or thing on account of real or ſuppoſed 
worth; the value, reſpect, or reputation of a 
on or thing, - 

ESTEE'MER, S. one who regards a per- 
fon or thing as an object of worth, and claim- 
ing reſpect. 

ESTHER, S. a canonical book of the old 
Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of a Jew- 
iſh virgin, dwelling wich her uncle Mordecai 
at Shuſhan in the reign of Ahaſuerus, one of 
the kings of Perſia, 
| E'STIMABLE, Adj. [Fr.] valuable; 
worthy of honour, reſpe&, or . 

E'STIM ABLENESS,S. that quality which 
renders a thing worthy of regard and reſpect. 

To E'STIMATE, V. A. [Lat.] to rate; 
to fix the value of a thing; to judge of a 
thing from comparing it with ſomething elſe z 
to calculate, or compute. 

E'STIMATE, S. a calculation or compu- 
tation; value; the act of valuing, or valua- 


Wy in the law and wrangling Norfolk is tion; the affignment of proportion; a judg- 


Patly noted, 


4 ON, or ESS'OIN, s. [Fr.] in 
n excuſe allowed for the abſence of a 
©. $00 is ſummoned to appear in a court 


1 ace; the perſon who is excuſed for ab- 


ment formed from comparing one thing with 
another. 

ESTIMA'TION, S. the afligning the 
proper proportion or ſhare of a thing; a cal- 
culation or computation regardiag value, or 


©" a court of juſtice, 


number; judgment, or opinion formed os 
| comparing; 


confirm in any privilege ; to make firm, or 
ratify a law; to found, build, or place in 
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compar ing; #þat. degree of value ar. 
paid a perſon or thing, whith ariſes from 
conſidering their merits. 


b ESTIMATIVX, Adj. having the 1 or end ; 5 without han; 
danse; from etern 
of making a compariſon or calculation: and eternity; per ly ; conſtant) 
2 determining the ſurplys " preference gut! ER = gs * 3 er wah. 
| 


tween two or more things. 


ESTIMA OR, S. 3 


Eu 


er 1 L, AG. [ Lat.) belogging © to tl 


toom; 5 in even gr. lev: 


o, from out beginnin or end, 
*copfidering the nature of KN To ETERNIZE, v. A. 1] U 
Leslie, N N eee value We or endleſs 10 l as 


E T. t 
a) 75 ETE'RNALIZE, v. A. 10 male bun. 


immortal, or to exiſt with 
* 'E out end. the 
TP. *RNALLY, Aer. without beginn — 
* ; the 


rt 8. Lat.] duration, with, - 


N 
immortälise. 
E THELB ALD hadeign ed en Li 


Tym 
ESTRA „L. J an,alcoye,or þed- Welle he during his fathe 
or 127 ace; a public toad! re hat” ang i a be; covtngd n 


rone after his geceaſe; and of 


or hi igned | but about 2 years and a half ater : 
0 een. V. A. Tr.]. to keep her $ death; 5 00 remarkable event a. x 
at a Ages, 3 t withdraw; to alienate . or in bis, reign; "he is handed | down {0 vs 81 i 
divert a thing from its original uſe, * alie- luxurious de d chauched prince. He died in l of 
page, or change. from kindneſs to sand E THELBERT, already in poſſeſhon of N 


indifference, app lied to the fe 2 10 the Kingdom of Kent, ſucceeded to the whole v 


* withdraw 3 to withhold. 


ES'FRA NGEMENT, 8. diſuſe; removal; His reign of about 
difference nothing but the incurfions of the Danes. Re 


ea 4 o conbgering. A ching with i 


in the rolls of 2 court, to be levied by a 
"lit, or other officer. 


ESCREPY MENT. 8. fir] in. Law, |1 Denmark turned bis arms againſt Weller, 2d 


any waſte or ſp 31 made upon lands by a 


" nant for life, to he prejudice of a peiſon w 


"bas them in l 


. * STUARY, S. [Lat. Jan arm of the ſea; |, This army ; a war bee z enſued, and Eibe“ 


the mouth of a lake or river, which com! 


nicates With the, ſeaʒ a frith. See ESTUARY. | pitched battles ith the Danes, in ſorae g 
r Adj. (Lat. corroding 3 harps |\ which he was, vids: ps, in others not. 


extin 
CT APE, S. Tr.) in Wor, the provi- conduct; but vobappty. in * bft, whi 
ſions and forage allowed an army in 1 was fought near Win ham, he received 


route through a country. 
ETC. a coniraction of et c&tera, Let. 
lying, and ſo on; and the like; and 
est; vr, and others of the ſawe kind. 


To. ETCH, * 15 eut. to eve 'Yo ae in 9793 de Vas then abant 1150 
Artis. Figur Poe | 78. 


copper with a, 

"etch or draw uppoſed to be-uled, by 

cake, for A. To move forwards 

ing the dir &ion __ ws a 9 5 

this ſenſe 1 it is vidently mi or 
ETH, oi 1 

& crop tab en off gr ground which is fallow, 
ETEXNAL, Afi, Lat,] applied to 


© exiſtence of the FR Without ne or many 7 miracles (as they 


end; endleſs; immortal. Figuratiyely, per 


ud] ; _corftant; without intermiſſi jon. 


nat which Nas been and always wil be 
cha angeably the ſame. 


E'RNAL, S. Fr.] one of the appel - died. The Danes contin | 
lations of God; implying his yon exiſt- e and EIhelted rl | 


ence, or his exiſtence before all. time. 
LTE RN ALIST, S. one who bolds 


the world vas never created, but, exiſted Fe. 22 as levied 91 


ali etcraily, 


\ 


5 Lk AE, Tat] S. [Late] in Lay, E-THELREDI. ſaceeeded Ethelbert inthe 
is a true copy, or duplicate, of an qriginal e of So $66, Ja this 4 the 


writipg ar econ, gſpegially Enes, au Danes became x 
ments, penakies, &c, ſet down apd Vos a] Eaft- - Anglia, and reſolved to puſh their cots 


uſbandry, a firſt crop, r 


| moharchy , accordin $8, Ethelwulph's wi u 
ears is 


died in. S6, and was buried at Sherborn, 


ers of Northumperland gd 


queſts further, © hoping in the end to ſudde 
all- England. With this view, Ivar king d 


wa «+% ww Fw m=a wy ww > cc © © = 
m—-"y 1 


90 ſreſolved to -attaok Ethd:A; he ll 
p,| troops. in that, NEE and, advanced as tar d 


| Reading. Ethelr hed that wiy vi 


„ 


gu- red, within the {pace of one year, ought nie 


in all zaye hgnal prope” v of his courige 4 


1 ortal wound, of whith he cd! in 871, 


1 Tr the 6 6th year, gf bis reigh. Exlielred las 
. charzRer. of a good | princes 
" ETHELRED Il fliccegded Edyand 


In 981 Fo ,piratical Danes unde! 
Sabkbampreg, and, In ſhort, for 10 yearn 
. Nether, with now and then. 2 little interr 
In ſion, there was nothing, t0 de ſeen but Puuh 
e. lings, conflagrations. murders, and al then 

he. Imag: nable. During this time the cee 


t i ks went down a- pack; the ye 
iq 155 they "3 Gol & 


pretended) 01 on | 
Town. Ns cou hot, by their meſs 
pra rev ent t *calamities of the 
un- Fehelred ſhe wed thein, Hes manner of telt 


of Cinterbd 
In £99, Dunſtin, ar ne 1. 


„ 


the (began | to wonder, that 


[aft he pai hem was 30, 01 
that a money 20 Fg called Dane- gc, 


land-tax ip Evg 


was the fir 
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ceaſed theĩt ravages, and moſt of 

"returned home; but as d great many of 
8 liking the country, ſtaid behind, and 
— was well ſtocked with them before, 
— began now to take upon themſelves to 
2 over the Engliſh, who were perpe- 
lh in dread of new invaſions. They lived 
merle and pleaſure, while the Engliſh were 
brced to labour and toil to ſatisfy their de- 
mands, Hence they gave them the name-of 
und Danes and, to this day; in ſme parts 
of E ' a rich, idle, imperious man is 
led in derifion 4 Lurdane. Ethelred hav- 
my married Emma, fiſter to the dake of 
Normandy, and depending on his affifftance 
when required, reſolved on a general maſſacre 
the Danese #4; privately fent orders to all 


parts of the kinddom for this purpoſe, which 
ere executed with ſuch fury, that in one day, 


S#ryn's faſter, who was a Chriſtian, and mar- 
fied to 2 noble Dane, who had been ſettled 
fome time in England, fell among the reſt. 
Ethelred was ſo cruel as to have her behead- 
H, after he had ordered her children to be 
killed before her face. Sweyn, king of Den- 
mark, no ſooner heard of this bloody tragedy, 
and the cruel murder of his fifter, but he 
ſort he would never ref till he had revenged 
ſo monſtrous an outrage. He therefore equip- 
ped a fleet of 300 ſar}, ind came not for plunger 
i before, but to deſtroy the country with fire 
bd ford, He landed in Cornwall with a 
poterful army, marched to Exeter, and hav- 
ſhe put the inhabitants to the ſxord, reduced 
| t9 aſhes, Ethelred, who was betrayed on 
Wl hands, imprudently entrufted the command 
of the army with the duke of Mercia, whom 
te hd formerly baniſhed, and whoſe ſon's 
der he had ordered to be put out; and he, 
la revenge betrayed it to the Danes, as ſoon 


brine, Sweyn landed and burat Norwich and 
Thetiors: ſoon aftcr he engaged Ulfketle, 
Wee if Laſt-Anglia, the braveſt of all Ethel- 
is lubjetts, and entirely defeated him. In 
oz there was a famine in England, which 
Blzed the Danes to return home for want of 
tlitence but they returned again. In 
wt, the Danes, in 1017, made themſelves 
maden of the whole kin dom, and Ethelred 
8 Normandy with his whole family. 
Wa being now proclaimed king of England 
dert 20; oppoſition, he liyed a moſt heay 

02 the nation, for paying the Daniſh 
ant. tle die! ſuddenly in 1014. Upon 
— Cath, the Danes proclaimed his ſon 


= of England ; but the Engliſh re- 


„ 

Wwe wthelred, and flocked to him from all 
by tan he ſoon found himſelf at the 
* 2 numerous my. Canurs on a ſud- 
s Mouket bis troops, to allert his right to 


tit, Not, 13, 1002, all the Danes were ſlain J , 
though ſome think, that by all he Danes are fon, ſucceeded his father in $38. 
meaut only thoſe 1itely- ſettled in England, dody | | 
ind diſperſed in Weſſex and Mercia. King Erhelwulph, notwithſtanding he was averſe 


* be came in fight of them, The following 
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* 
that crown, In the mean time Ethelred go- 
verned ay bad as ever. Canute having ſettled 
affairs in Denmark, returned in about a years 
and landed with a numerous army at Sand- 
wich, Edmund, the King's eldeſt fon, and 
his ' brother-in-law Edric, commanded the 
army againſt him; but kdric, in a little time, 
openly declared for Canute, and carried off 
with him a conſiderable body of troops, and 
40 ſhips. After which Canute became maſter 
of ſeveral counties in Weliex, and Edmund 
marche# into the north to join Uthred, earl of 
Northumberland, Canme followed him; and 
upon his coming, Uthred ſubmitted to him; 
but Canute thinking him not to be ttuſted 
who changed ſides by compulſion, cauſed him 
to be put to death, Ethelred died in 1616, 
in the goth year of his age, after a moſt in- 
glorious reign of 37 years. 

E”FHELWULPH, Egbert's only ſurviving 
In 840 4 
of Danes landed on the coaſt of Welles; 


to fighting, marched againſt them in perſon, 
but had the misfortune to be beaten. About 
this time the nation of the Pitts, ſo formi- 
dable heretofore to the ſouthern Britons, were 
entirely extirpated by therr neighbours the 
Scots, aſter a long war between them. Ethel- 
wulph, wearied with the repeated incurfions 
of the Danes, delivered up to Athelſtan, his 
natural ſon, Kent, Eſſex, and Suiltx, with 
the title of king of Kent, contenting himſelf 
with the kingdom of Weſſex, and the ſove- 
reignty of all England. In 853 the Danes 
came up the Thames, with a fleet of 300 
ſhips, and pillaged London and other places; 
but Ethelwulph and Athelſtan engaged them, 
near Okely in Surrey, in which the Engliſh 
gained the day, and made ſuch a terrible 
ſlaughter of the Danes, that but few eſceped. 
The victory cf Okely having delivered hint 
from the tear of the Danes, he now had an 
opportunity of indulging his natural bent to 
devotion; and by the advice of Swithin, biſhoy 
of Wincheſter, who had always a' great aſ- 
cendant over him, he is faid to have granted 
to the church the tithes of all his dominions, 
In 855 he paid a viſit to the pope in perſon, to 
receive his benediction, and extended the tax 
of Peter-pence all over his dominions, till 
then levied only in Weflex and Mercia. 
Having ſtaid a year at Rome, he returned 
home through France, where he married 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, nct 
ab. ve 12 years old, Whilſt Ethelwulph was 
at Rome, Ethelbald entered into a conſpita, 

to dethrone his father, and to ſeize the king- 
dom; and made ſo great a party, that Ethel- 
wulph was obliged to give up to him the king- 
dom of Weſſex, and to reft contented with that 
of Kent tor himſelf, Ethelwulph lived but 
about 2 years after this. He died in $57, 
after a re!gn of 20 years, and was buricd at 


Wincheſter. He lett by will his dominions to 


his 


E VA 


his ſecond ſon Ethelbert, after him to his 
third / ſon Ethelred, and then to Alfred his 
youngeſt, who all in their turn ſucceeded to 
the crown. 


_. 'E'THER, S. [Lat.] a thin, ſubtile mat- 
ter or medium, much finer and rarer than 


ait, which commences from the limits of 
our atmoſphere, and poſſeſſes the whole hea- 


venly ſpace. kph 
- ETHE'REAL, Adj. formed of ether. Fi- 


- guratively, heavenly, 


ETHE'REOUS, Adj. [Lat.] formed of 
ether, Figuratively, heavenly. | 
 E'THIC, Adj. [Gr.] moral; containing 
s of morality. 


E'THICAL, Adj. [Gr,] moral; treating 


| 


on morality. 


E'THICALLY, Adv. after the manner of 
ethics, or mora} philoſophy. 

E'THICS, S. [without any ſingular. Gr.] 
the doctrine of morality z or that part of phi- 
lofophy which treats of our duty as it concerns 
us, either as members of ſociety, or as men, 

E'THNIC, Adj. [Gr.] heathen ; pagan ; 
not enlightened. with the knowledge of- the 
one and true God, oppoſed to Jewiſh or 
Chriſtian, | 

E'THNICS, S. heathens; idolaters, op- 

ed to Jews or Chriſtians. 

ETHOLO'GICAL, Adj. [Or.] treating 
of morality. 

ETIO LOG, S. [Gr.] an account of the 


cauſe of a thing, generally applied to diſtem- 


FETYMOLO'GICAL, Adj. relating to 
the derivation of words. 
ETYMO'LOGIST, S. one who ſearches 
out the original, or thews the derivation of 
words. 
ETYMO'LOGY, S. [Gr.] that part of 


Grammar which treats of the origin and de- 


rivation of words, and thereby arrives at their 
primary or firſt ſignification; the derivation 
of a word, or the original word from whence 
another is derived; the analyſis of com- 
nd words into primitives. 
E'TYMON, S. [Gr.] the primitive, or 
original word from whence another is derived. 
EVA'CUANT, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, 
a remedy proper to expel or carry off any ill, 
peccant, or redundant humours in the animal 
body, by the proper outlets or emunctories. 
To EVA'CUATE, V. A. [Lat ] to empty 
or clear a thing of its contents ; to throw out 
as noxious and offenſive ; to void hy ſtool, or 
through any of the excretory paſſages. Tc 
make void, or annul. To quit, or withdraw 
from a place, | 
EVACUA'TION, S. [Lat.] a withdraw. 
ing, emiſſion, or. diſcharge, which renders a 
decreaſe of men ſenſible ; abolition, or annul- 
ling; the quitting of a country ; a diſcharge 
procured by medicines ; the practice of emp- 


tying the body by medicines. 
To EYA'DE, V. A. [Lat.] to eſcape, 


elude, or avoid by artifice, or gingen 5 


decline ſubterfuge 
— 5 gn. elude by 


EVAGA'TION, 8. let] the lag. 
_ 


of, or wandering from, a di f 
EVANE.SCENT, Ag tee 


. , Adj. La q 1; 
leſſening beyond the — ky 

EVANGELICAL, Aj, [Lat] 
able to the doctri nes of Chriſtianity 3 
oy ww goſpel, Sina 

A NGELISM, S. chi 
the pope. S. the act of preaching 
VA'NGELIST, S. a writer 

pel. The word is of Greek wa — 
nifies one who publiſhes glad tidings, or is th 
meſſenger of good news, 
To EVANGELIZ E, v. A, [Lat.] v 
inſtruct in the doctrines of Chriſtianity; u 
convert to Chriſtianity, | 

— Adj. [Lat.] faint; weak; n. 
niſhing, or growing imperceptible to the 

EVA'PORABLE, Adj, [Fr.] * 
perſed in fumes or vapours. 

To EVA'PORATE, V, A, [Lat] 0 
exhale, drive away, or diſſipate moiſture into 
fumes, ſteam, and vapours, Figurtiyeh b 
give vent to a ſudden ſally of the mind, 

EVAPORA'TION, S. [Lat.] the 20 0 
flying away in fumes and vapours, In Phi- 
loſophy, the act of exhaling the moiſture of 4 
body, or of diſſipating it in fumes and n- 
pours, It differs from exbalation, beczuſe 
that is practiſed on dry, and this on meit 
things. Figuratively, a vent, or diſcharge, 

EVA'SION, S. ay a ſtratagem, art- 
fice, or ſophiftry, made ule of as an excule, c 
a means of freeing a perſon frem a difficulty, 

EVA'SIVE, [evdzive] Adj, praftifing ar 
tifices, ſophiſtry, or ſtratagems, in order to 
extricate from a difficulty, or avoid coming 
to the point. 

EVA'SIVELY, [evdzively] Adv, in fuch 
a manner as to be guilty of ſophiſtry, ſubter- 
fuges, or artifice, 

EU'CHARIST, [edtarift] S. Cr.] the 
act of giving thanks. Applied by Divines u 
ſignify the thankful remembrance of the 
death of Chriſt in the Communion, or Lorl\ 


Supper. 
EUCHARI'STICAL, Ir He] 46, 
containing acts of thankſgiving; relating u 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
EU'CHRASY, [extraſy] 5. [Cr] ® 
agreeable. or good mixture of $ and 
fluids in a human body, which denomuaate 
it healthy. a 
EVE or E'VEN, 8. [Sax.] the late 
part or cloſe of the day; ihe interval _ 
broad light and darkneſs ; the vigh u but 
be obſerved in the church the day _ 
holiday. In this ſenſe eve is only uiesj 
the other even or eve indifſerently. WT 
EVEN, Adj. [Sax.] ſmooth; lee! 
pable of being divided into equal Pa. 
applied to the paſſions, 10 


EVE 


To E'VEN, 
two bodies, Or 
the ſame, or 


br 
become even, or out of debt. 
Ex. Adv. [contraQted in common con- 


yerlation and poetry 
ſtrong aſleruon, impl 
in a fenſe which 18 
much as, | : - 
94 as an exaggeration or heightening 
danke, i implies a tacit compariſon, which 
gives great force to the words immediately 
followng, Ia common diſcourſe, pronounced 
4, and uſed as a word of conceſſion, © I 
fall /e let it paſs.” Collier. : 
EVEN-HA'NDED, Adj. impartial ; un- 
vial, ©« Even-banded juſtice.” Shak, 
EVENING, S. the cloſe of the day, 
EVENLY, Adv. equally ; uniformly ; le- 
jelly; in an impartial manner; without ela- 
tion or dejection. 
EVENNESS, S. applied to ſurface, the 
fate of being ſree from ruggedneſs; ſmooth- 
nes; levelneſs ; the ſtate of a thing when it 
inclines not more on one fide than another; 
impartiality, or freedom from biaſs, Calm- 
neſs, or freedom from any violent perturbation, 
pplied to the mind. 
EVEN-SO'NG, S. a Tong ſung at the cloſe 
; a form of worſhip pertormed in the 
Veg, 
EVENT, S. [Lat.] an incident, action, 
anything which happens either good or bad; 
he reiult or conſequence of any action; the 
vucluſion, or upſnot. | 
EVE'NTFUL, Adj. full of incidents; a- 
punding with a variety of actions or incidents. 
EVEN-TIDE, S. the time of evening. 
EVENTUAL, Adj. happening in conſe- 
pence of any action; conſequential, 
EVENTUALLY, Adv, in the event, re- 
uit, or conſequence ; conſequentially, 
EVER, Adv, | Sax.] at any time, when 
reed by if, Always; at all times paſt, 
* all umes to come; to all eternity, In 
J better, When repeated, it implies a 
oper aihrmation that the time or duration 


ying that a thing is true 
the moſt dubious; ve- 


ww? the fame to all eternity, Followed by 
"", implies frequently, ſucceſſively, or 
«2 imall pauſe, “ Emer and anon a filver 
* ſtole down,” Dryd, It is ſometimes uſed 
n enfurcement of the word preceding. As 
188 ever he had done it; that is, imme- 
* = bs had done it. Ever a means any. 
* ee detter than e er a ſcurvy young boy 
dem all,” Shak, When uſed in compoſi- 
> 2 or conſtantly ; as ever- 
n fnifies alu 

23 ways green, or green through- 
"VER-GREEN, S. a plant which retains 
e and green colour through all the 


ng, 


EY ERLA'STIN G, Adj, laſting or endur- 


* 


v. A. to make the — 
tity of two numbers 
= ar + level, Neu- 


to cv or een] a word of 


when uſed as a diminuti ve. 


F: th.ng hall never end, or that it ſhall con- | 


EVT 
Uſed to imply time paſt, as well as time o 


come, but improperly, | l 
| EVERLA'STING, 8. eternity; eternal 
duration, whether paſt or future. | 

EVERLA'STINGLY, Adv. eternally ; 
without end. | . 

EVERLA'STINGNESS, 8. eternity. 

EVER-LI'VING, Adj. immortal. ; 

EVERMO'RE, Adv. always; inceſſantly 3 
eternally. . ' 41730 
To EVE'RSE, V. A. [Lat.] to overthrow, 
ſubvert, or deftroy, To confuſe, or explode, 
applied to argument. 6 

- E'VERSHOT, a town in Dorſetſhire, whoſe 
fair is held May 12, for bullocks and toys ; 
the market is on Friday, Diſtant 132 miles 
from London, 

EVERSLEV, a town in Hampſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held May 16, and Oct. 18, for cattle 
and toys, ' . 

E'VESHAM, a town in Worceſterſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held Candlemas-day, Feb. 2 ; 
firſt Monday after Eaſter; Whitſun-Monday, 
and Sept, 24, for cattle and horſes ; the mar- 
et is on Monday, It ſends two members to 
parliament. Diſtant 944 miles from London. 

E'VERY, Adj. [Sax.] each individual or 
ſingle perſon compoſing any collection of men, 
Emvery-where, in all places; in each place, 

E VES- DROP ER. See EAvEs-Dr o0P- 
PER, 

EUGH. See VEW. 

To EVI CT, V. A. _ in Law, to caſt 
out of a poſſeſſion, or to diſpoſſeſs by due courſe 
of law, 

EVI CTION, S. diſpoſſeſſion by a ſentened 
at law; proof, evidence, or certain teſtimony. 

E'VIDENCE, S. [Fr.] the ſtate of being 
clear with reſpe& to proof; undoubted cer- 
tainty; teſtimony; proof; a perſon who is 
ſummoned to prove any point or fact. Uſed 
ſometimes in the plural without the ; final, 
and ſometimes with, : 

To E'VIDENCE, V. A. to prove; to diſ- 
cover, or ſhew ; to make diſcovery. 
E'VIDENT, Adj. plain; proved beyond 
doubt; notorious, 

E'VIDENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to appear plain and indubitable. 

E'VIL, 9 having bad qualities 
of any kind. Wicked, malicious, applied to 
morals, Figuratively, calamitous, or miſerable, 
applied to condition or circumſtances. Miſ- 
chievous, deſtructive, applied to animals. An 
evil beaſt,” 

EVIL, S. Natural evil is that defect or in- 
convenience which ariſes from natural cauſes, 
without our conſent or knowledge. Moral 
evil is that inconvenience which ariſes from 
natural cauſes, by our own conſent or choice; 
or that inconvenience which ariſes from the 
abuſe of our elections. Applied to a choice, 
or acting contrary to the moral or revealed 
laws of the Deity, it is termed wickedneſs or 


r eier, or without end; immortal. 


fin. Applied to acting contrary to che laws of 
Gg8 govern 
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E UP 


2 e. Applied to ac ung rin, 


trary to the mere rule of fitneſs, a ſuult. When 
indulged, or frequently practi ſed, it is termed 
malignity, or 3 When applied to 
nveniences ting from want of 
wealth or friends, it is termed calamity or mi- 
ry 5 but when to want of health, it is called 
a diflemper, or diſeaſe, On the whole, evil is 
what is apt to produce or increaſe any pain, or 
diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe to pro- 
cure ys any inconyenience; pr depriye ys of any 
good, In Scripture, the conſequences of fin ; 
an evil angel, or devil, “ Deliver us from 
evil.” Prov. tuo evils the leaſt is to be 
ehoſen. This reaſon the philoſopher rendered, 
why he choſe a little wife, ; 
E'VIL, Adv. not well in whatever reſp-&. 
Not virtuouſlp ; not happily. Injuriouſly ; 
not kindly, : 
To EVINCE, V. A, [Lat.] to prove, 
make evident, or eſtabliſh by arguments. 
EVI 'NCIBLE, Adj. capable of being prov- 
ed or eſtabliſhed by arguments. 
EVFNCIBLY, 'Ady. in fuch a manner as 
to force aſſent or conviction. 
To EVI KATE, V. A, [Lat] to depriye 
of manhood. | 
To EVI'SCERATE, V. A. [ Lat.] to em- 
bowel; to draw; or take out the entrails, 
E'VITABLE, Adj, [Lat.] that may be ſur- 
Mounted or avoided, ” g 


EU LOG, S. [Or.] a praiſe, 2 =y 


vation, or panegyrie; a diſplay of diſcoutſe in 
iſe of the virtues of a perſon, 

EUNO'MIANS, heretics in the 4th cen- 

, whoſe manners and ductrines were the 


mar, an eafineſs, ſrjoothneſs, and "Ry 


| inſupportabſe cold, of the other parts of th 


{ame with thoſe of the Arians, 
_ EU'NUCH, I] S. [Gr.] a perſon who 
has been caſtrated. In Italy, t 


In the eaſtern parts of the world, they make! 
Eunuchs to be guards and attendants on their 
women, The ſeraglios of the eaſtern empe- 
rors are chiefly ſerved and guarded by Eu- 
nuchs, 
_ EVOCA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of call- 
ing out. 
To EVO'LVE, V. A. [Lat.] to unroll; 
to unfold ; to diſentangle. g 
EVOLUTION, S. [Lat.] the act of un- 
rolling or unfolding. In Geometry, the open- 


the circumference gradually approaches to a 


right line. In Algebra, the extraction of roots | miſtaken principley of religion. 
ſrom any given power. In Tactics, the di- Afiz and Africa, therg are people who — 
vers figures, turns, and motions made by a rohbery a profeftion, and live by p.llagit 
body ol ſoldiers, either in ranging themſelves | merchants and others. Wigh reipett oY 
in form of battle, or in changing their form, diviſion of Europe, it contains, 
whether by way of exerciſe, or during an en Sweden. Denmark, Great-Brijan * 
t'gement. N land, Muſcovy, France, aun 0 
' EUPHO'NICAL, [exf5nital] Adj. ſound- Spain, Italy, Portugal, Hungary, 31 ＋ 
zag agreeable; giving pleaſure by the ſound. and Turkey in Europe, beſides — 

EUPHON Y, [i/fony] S. [Gr. } in Gram- iſlands in the Mediterranean and d "7 


| does it nouriſh jackals, hyænas, Hurts, lev 
ey make great | pards, tygers, lions, rhinoceros, clephants 
numbers of children, from one to three years | dromedaries, camels, or crocodiles; but 1 
of age, Eunuchs, every year, to ſupply the ope- produces corn, wine, fruit, ſheep. oxen, hork 
ras and theatres of. all Europe with fingers. | and all other necellaries of life. Beſides, 1 
is much more populous, and better cultivate 
than either Aſia or Africa. It is fuller 
villages, towns, and cities, and the building 
are more ſtrong, elegant and commodious, ge 
nexally ſpeaking, than in the two forme 
The inhabitants are all whites, and, for th 
moſt part, much better made than the Ain 
cans, or even the Afiatics With regard 
arts and ſciences. there 1s no manner of con 
part fon; nor yet in tr. de. navigation, and v4 
They are more ciyilized, prudent, loan 
ing or unfolding of a curve or circle, whereby | and generous ; and conſequently are nem 
ſavage nor cruel, unleſs ſpurred on by td 


EUR 


pronunciation; an agreeable ſound, 
EUPHO'RBIUM, Lars] $, in 
tany, the burning thorny plant. 4 
drawn from the plant is imported 0 ö 
Canary Iſlands, and the remoter parts of | 
and is uſed in medicine in ſinapiſms. 
EU PHRASY, [eiſray} 8. [Lat.] ix 
Botany, the herb called eyebrigbt, from | 
ſuppoſed virtue in clearing the 54 J 
EURO CLY DN, s. Or.] a wind ud 
blows between the eaſt and north in the Is 
diterranean. and is very dangerous, 
EUROPE, called by the people of 46 
Frankiſtan, is one of the three general 
of our continent, and one of the four uf " 
habitable world. It is bounded on the N 
by the Frozen or Icy Sea, on the 8. by 60 
Mediterranean, on the W. by the Wetten 
and Northern Ocean, and on the E. by Af 
It lies between 9. 354, W. 72. 27. E. boy 
tude, and between 35 and -2 degrees of N 
latitude, though it does not fill uy all thy 
fpace, From Cape St. Vincent to the mel 
of the river Oby, it is near 3600 mile 
length; and from Cape Matapatm in . 
Morea, to the N. Cape in Lapland, i i 
about 2200 miles in breadth, It is muck 
leſs than either Afia or Africa, but fy 
paſſes them in many porticulars; and is 0 
tirely within the temperate zone, except 
{mall part of Norway and Muſcovy; f th 
there is neither the exceflive heat, nor thy 


continent. It does not abound in gold ant 


filver mines, much lets in precious fone: 
it produces neither ſugar nor ſpices; n 


{ociab 


Kings are thoſe 


France, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Pruſſia, 


Sweden, Sardinia, Hungary, and 
* 3 — Beſides, there is an Arch- 
eck Auſtriz, and a Great Duke of Tuſ- 
am. There are four conſiderable republics; 
amz!r, Venice, the ſtates of Holland, the 
grit Cantons, and the republic of Genoa. 
There are four lefs, viz. of Geneva, Lucca, 
&r Marino, and Raguſa. Tho languages 
xe, the Latin, of which the Italian, F rench, 
and Spaniſh, are dialects; the Teutonic, 
em which proceed thoſe of Germany, 
Flanders, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
England; the Sclavonian, which reigns 


| 


bor are three Emperors 5 namely, of der. 
o ny Muſcovy, and Turky, V Th 
1 ——— a 
‚ — lefiaſtical prince, 4 as 
M 4 under his dominion. The 
de 25 of Great- Britain and Ireland, 


K X A 


on Thutſdays, and two fairs, on May ta, and 
October 29, for horſes, bullocks, theep, and 
toys, It is to miles N. E. by N. of Darking, 
and 24 S8. E. by S. of London. | 

E'WER, S. Fr.] a veſſel in which water 
is brought for waſhing the hands. 

E'WHURST, a village in Suſſex, withone 
fair, on July 25, for cattle and pedlars ware, 

EX, a Latin prepoſition, often prefixed to 
compound words, ſometimes ſignifying, as in 
the original, out, as to exhauſt, to draw out : 
ſometimes it only enforces the meaning of the 
word to which it is joined, and ſometimes 
produces a ſmall alteration in the ſenſe, 

To EXACERBATE, V. A. [Lat.] ts 
make rougher; to exaſperate ; to heighten any 
diſagreeable quality. 

EXACERBA'TION, S. increaſe of ma- 
lignity, or any bad quality. In Medicine, the. 
height of a diſeaſe; a paroxyſm. 


the Ruſhan empire; the Loire, in France; 
kad the Severn and Thames, in England, 
The chief lakes are thoſe of Conſtance, in 
ernary 3 of Geneva and Guarda, in Italy; 


he Pyrenean, in Spain; the Alps, in Italy; 


, ia Hungary; and ſome of the mountains 
Wales. The religions of Furope are the 
Pin; and the Chriſtian, divided into the 
kk, Romith, and Proteſtant churches; as 
pthe Mahometan. 

ROPE AN, Adi. Lat. ſome moderns 
at it on the ſecond ſy llable, but the au- 


bung to, or a native of Europe, 


ſthough in diſguiſe) in Poland, Muſcovy, 
I bemiz, and à great part of Turky in Eu- 
pipe; the Celtic, of which there are dialects 
in Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, 
Bretagne in France, and Lapland. Beſides 
theſe, there are the Greek, and ſevetal others. 
he principal rivers are, the Danube and the 
line, in Germany; the Wolga and Dwina, 


* Weber, in Sweden; and of Ladoga and N 
hepa, in Ruſia. The chief mountains are, and rigour. 


nn of all the great poets is againſt them] 


EXA Cr, [the ex in this word and its de- 
rivatives is commonly 4 — wn 5 
as, £9246, egzikſbon, &.] Adj. Lat. ] with 
out che rs ren 845 any rule or ſtand- 
ard; accurate; honeſt; punctual. 

To EXA CT, V. A. [ Lat.] to fequire or 
demand with rigour and authority z to demand 
as due; to enjoin, or inſiſt upon. Neuterly, 
to require more than is the worth of a thing 
in ſales; to require more than is due in debts 
or contracts; to be guilty of extortion. 
EXA'CTER, S. one that claims more than 
his due; or demands his due with outrage 


EXA'CTION, S. the act of making a de- 


be Dofrin bills, in Sweden; the Crapach | mand with authority; the demanding more 


than is due, or more than a thing is worth 
extortion z a toll; a heavy tax. 
EXA'CTLY, Adv, with accuracy ; per- 
fectly; with great nicety. | 
EXA'CTNESS, S. a ftrit conformity to a 
rule or ſtandard; a conduct regulated with the 
greateſt ſtrictneſs according to ſome rule. 
To EXA GGERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 


{heighten by deſcription; to repreſent a thing 


WAUS, S. flat.) the eaſt wind. 
ICRYTRMY, 8. [Or.] hb 
fe (re pronunciation, 

Wit tbr, one of the nine Muſes, to 


of good or ill qualities, to be greater than 
r mony of | they really are, N 
EX AGGERA'TION, S. the act of heaps 


ing together, A reprejentation, whercin the 


d. 
eaſy death. 
t Hiſtory, he- 


Are upon the pipe is aſcribe 
WIHANASY, S. [Or.] 
WIYCHLANS, in Churc 
anke gith century, who embraced the 
. nf the monk Eutyches, maintaining 
Mere —5 only one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. 
b Eine awture, according to them, had 
Minty (aalluwed up the human that the 
foul doe be ditineuifhed ; infomuch 
Mo Panty but the appearance. 

1 LSION, S. [Lat. ] che act of pluck- 


ft, . Ex.] a female ſheep, 


7 


| 


FOUL, ; oon in Surry, with a market 


wathe invention of the mathematics, and good and ill qualities of a thing ar perſon are 


deſeribe to be greater than they really are. 
To EXA GITATE, V. A. {Lat.] to pus 
in motion. | 
To EXA'LT, [eras!t] V. A. [Fr.] to 
raiſe on high. Figuratively, to prefer, or 
raiſe to power, wealth, or dignity ; to clate 
with joy or confidence; to y withpra 
To raiſe or make louder, applied to the voice, 
In Chemiſtry, to ſublime, refine, or heighten 
the qualities of a thing by fire. ' 
EXAL'TA'TION, [exaultifoon]S. the aft 
of rathog on high; preferment or advance» 
ment; a ſtate of grandeur or dignity,” In © 
Aſtrology, a dignity whici'a planet is F-ppoſtd 
to acquire M certain parts or gu of the 20- 
2862 d 


| 


dinary 
EXKAMEN, S. [Lat.] an exact and care- 


thing pony as an illuſtration or confirma- 
wh 


EXC 
Aae, which is imagined to give it an extracr- 


ful ſearch or enquiry, in order to diſcover the 
truth or falſhood of a thing. 
EXA'MINATE, S. [ Lat.] an evidence or 
on examined upon a trial, 
EXAMINA'TiON, S. [Lat.] a ſearch 
into the truth of any fact, or the veracity of 
any evidence, by queſtions ; an accurate, nice, 
and ſcrupulous enquiry after truth. 
- EXAMINA'TOR, S. ¶ Lat.] an examiner, 
To EXA'MINE, V. A. [Lat.] to try a 
perſon ſuſpected of any crime by queſtions ; 
to aſk a witneſs queſtions on a trial; to make 
inquiry into ; to try by experiment, obſerva- 
tion, or the deductions of reaſon. . 
EXAMINER, S. one who ſearches into 
the veracity of an evidence, by propoſing ſuch 
queſtions as ſhall be ſuitable to that purpoſe. 
- EXA*MPLE, S. [ Lat.] any thing propoſed 
to be copied or imitated; a precedent, or 
fomething of the ſame kind whieh has hap- 
pened before; a rule of conduct or action 
worthy of the imitation of others; a perſon | 
fit to be propoſed as a pattern for others to 
imitate; a perſon puniſhed for the admoni- 
tion of others, or to deter them from being 
guilty of the ſame orimes; an inſtance, or ſome- 


tion of what has been aſſerted, or wherein a 
rule is explained by an application. | 
- EXA'NGUIOUS, Adi. [Lat ] having no 
blood; having only animal juices, in oppo- 
fition to ineous, | 
* EXANIMATE, Adj. [ Lat.] deprived of 
life. Figuratively; ſpiritleſs; dejected ; al- 
moſt reduced to death's door. 
EXANIMA'TION, S. death; or depri- 
vation of life. | 
EXANTHE MATA, S. [Gr.] in Medi 
_ effloreſcences, or breakings out of the 
in, * as A . 
EXANTHE'MATOUS, Adj. in Medi- 
cine, puſtulous; eruptive ; effloreſcent; diſ- 
colouring or forming puſtules on the ſkin, 


EXARTICULA'TION, S. [Lat ] the dif- ing 


location of a joint; the putting a bone out of 


. . 
5 : To EXA SPERATE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to pro- 
voke a perſon to anger by ſome diſagreeable 
or offenſive. action; to heighten or aggravate 
a difference ; to heighten or increaſe the in- 
flammation of a wound or diſorder, 
EXASPERA TER, S. one who heightens 
or increaſes the anger of a perſon. a 
*BXASPERA'TION, S. a repreſentation 
of a thing in ſuch a light as to occaſion great 
offence and provocation, A provocation or 
effence which excites a perſon to violent anger 


or rage. < 
To EXCA'RNATE, v. A. [Lat.] to ſtrip 
n a 
ToE'XCAVATE, v. A. [Lat.] to hollow. 
<BXCAVA'TION, S. the ad of foooping 


ww 


EXC 
pars or cutting any ſurface into hollow; 


hollow, or cavity, 


To EXCEE'D, v. 
any limit, meaſure, . ET] too ber 
ſurpaſs another in any quality 5 = 

: + Neuter| 
go too far; to be guilty of exceſs : ** 
yond the bounds of fitneſs or duty ; to £0 be. 
in quality or quantity. 3 ©0 lurpay 

EXCEE DING, Part. or Adj, 
or going beyond in dimenſions, time, or * 
other quality. Sometimes uſe rebel, 
for a very great or remarkable degree 

To EXCEL, v. A. [Lat. to ſurpaſs i 
ther. SY No. Toexcel —1 a compiibe 
is being ſuperior, to all of the like kin, 0. 
cludes equals, and is applied to all and 
objeaf. To be excellent, is being in the 
higheſt degree without auy fort of come. 
fon ; it admits of equals, and agrees bet ik 
things of taſte, Thug we lay that Titian — 
celled in colouring; Michael Angelo in deln; 
and that Garrick is an excellent actor. 

EXCELLENCx, er E'XCELLENCY, 
[Lat.] the poſſeſſing any gocd quality to f 
greater degree than another on a compariſeng 
purity z goodneſs ; a title of honour uſual 
given to generals in an army, ambaſſadors, u 
governors, SYNON, Notwithſtanding thel 
words are evidently the ſame, excellence bein 
no other than excellency contracted, or the n 
dundant ſyllable, generally in old writin 
taken away; yet cuſtom ſeems to have ap 
plied excellency to expreſs tae title of a gore 
nor, or that uf an ambaſſador from one pri 
to another; whereas by excellence is under 
the ſtate of abounding in good quality, 

E'XCELLENT, Adj. [ Lat.] poſſeſſed 
great talents or virtues ; eminent, or ſuperi 
to others in good qualities. 

E'XCELLENTLY, Adv, very vell, T 
an eminent or remarkable degree, applic 
both to good and bad qualities, 

To EXCE PT, v. A. ¶ Lat.] to leave out 
to mention as not inc Neuterly, too 
ject to. p 

EXCE'PT, Prep, excluding ; not iach 
„ Vnleſs. | 
EXCE'PTING, Prepoſ. not including 
taking a thing into an account, An umpropy 
word, 

EXCEPTION, 8. [Lat.] the exclub 
from, or not including a perſon or thing 1s 
precept, poſition, or general law, Obect 
cavil. A diſlike, or offence, 

EXCE'PTIONABLE, Adj, liable to 
jection, . b * fond 

EXCE/PTIOUS, N-] Ad) 
making objections; peeviſh; eaſil _ 

EXCE'PTI1VE, Adj. includingancacept 

EXCE'PTLESS, Adj. without exc 
without raiſing any objection; general 
verſal, 
EXCE'PTOR, s. one who le Of 
tions, or makes Exceptions. 


EXCE'RPTION. S. (Lat. the a 


— 


EXC 
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praning or selecting; the thing ſelected orf continued by feveral parliaments nee, ang 


EXCE'SS, S. [Lat-] that which is beyond 
of moderation, 


or thoſe limits in 


or degree which one thing 

— ity has more than another. Applied to 

a, a height or violence beyond the bounds 

of reaſon. mp or too great an 1n- 
ence in meat or drink. 

EXCE'SSIVE, Adj. [Fr.] beyond any li- 
mits or common ſtandard, with reſpec to 
quantity, quality, or bulk ; vehement, or be- 
yond the juſt bounds or meaſures preſcribed 
by reaſon, 


EXCE'SSIVELY, Adv. in a great or im- 


te degree. 

e EXCHA'NGE, v. A. [Fr.] to change, 
of give one thing for another; to give and 
take reciprocally, In Commerce, to give mo- 
ney for a bill, or to ſettle the exchange with 
different countries. ; 

EXCHANGE, S. the act of giving and 
receiving one thing for another. In Com- 
merce, the fixing of the actual momentary 
value of money between different countries; 
the thing given or received in lieu of another ; 
the place where merchants meet to negotiate 
their affairs, A bill of exchange is that which 
is drawn by a perſon in one kingdom, on one 
refiding in another, for ſuch a ſum there as is 

ivalent to a ſum paid or eſtimated here, 

EXCHANGER, S. a perſon who remits 
moaey to foreign parts, or practiſes exchange. 

EXCHE'QUER, [excheter] S. [Fr.] in the 
Britiſh Juriſprudence, is an antient court of 
record, in which all cauſes concerning the re- 
venues and rights of the crown are heard and 
determined, and where the revenues are re- 
ceived, It took its name from the colour of 
the cloth that covered the tables of the court, 
vhich was party-coloured or chequered. This 
court is ſaid to have been erected by William 
the Conqueror, its model being taken from a 
like court eſtabliſhed in Normandy long before 
that time, Antiently its authority was ſo 
peat, that it was held in the king's palace, 
and the ads thereof were not to be examined 
«controlledin any other of the king's courts ; 


but at preſent, it is the laſt of the four courts 
u Weſtminſter, 


EXCI'SE, [exſize] S. [Belg.] a certain 


ty or impoſt charged upon liquors, as beer, 
ul, cyter, &, Alſo, on ſeveral other com- 
wüde, within the kingdom of Great Bri- 
un; and is one of the moſt conſiderable 
of the king's revenue, It was for- 

dal farmed out, but is now managed for the 
Ling by commiſſioners in both kingdoms, who 
eine the whole product of the exciſe, and 
It in to the Exchequer, In England theſe 
cnmifhoners are nine, each of whom has a 
lay of 10001, per ann. This duty was firſt 
n to king Charles II. in 1660, for his 
England and Wales, and has been 


extended to Scotland. 

To EXCTSE, [exſize] V. A. to levy a tat 
on a perſon or thing. 
| EXCI'SEMAN, fume] S. an offices 
who is employed in 
which are exciſeable, and in collecting the 
ſame they are rated at, | 

EXCISION, S. [Lat.] the act of cutting 
| off, or entirely deſtroying a nation, or the in- 
habitants of ſome place. | 

EXCITA'TION, S. [Lat. ] the act of put- 
| ting into motion; the act of rouſing or awak 
ening. 

To EXCT'TE, V. A. — to rouſe from 
a ſtate of inaQtivity and indolence to one of 
action; or from a ſtate of dejection and deſpair 
to one of courage and vigour z to put into mo- 
tion; to awaken ; to rouſe, 
EXCI'TEMENT, 8. the motion by which 
a perſon is rouſed from a ſtate of indolent in- 
activity to one of vigorous action. 

EXCITER, S. one who ſtirs up to action; 
the cauſe by which any dormant virtue is put 
in action, or any thing is put into motion. 

To EXCLA'IM, V. N. ¶ Lat.] to cry out 
with vehemence and an exalted voice, ſome- 
times occaſioned by ſudden grief, or exceſſive 
pain; to ſpeak againſt, decry, or reproach with 
outrage. 
| EXCLA'IMER, S. one that makes uſe of 
— age exclamations; one that runs down, 
raiſes objeQions, and rails againſt a perſon or 
thing with vehemence or paſſion, 

EXCLAMA'TION, S. [Lat.] a vehement 
outcry ; a railing, or outrageous reproach of a 
perſon or thing; an emphatical utterance, In 
Printing and Grammar, a point placed after an 
exclamation, and marked thus ( 5 

EXCLA'MATORY, Adj. practiſing, or 
conſiſting of exclamations, 5 

To EXCLU DE, V. A. [ Lat. ] to ſhut out, 
or hinder from entrance; to debar of any pri- 
vilege, or hinder a perſon from partaking with 
another; to except to any doctrine; to deny a 
perſon a right or enjoyment in any grant. 

EXCLU'SION, S. the act of ſhutting out, 
or denying admiſſion; rejection, or not ad- 
mitting a principle; an exception. In Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, the hatching or letting the young 
out of the egg. . 

EXCLU'SIVE, [exkkizive] Adj. having 
the power to deny or hinder entrance or ad- 
3 debarring from the enjo of a 

right, privilege, or grant; not taking into an 
account, computation, or calculation; except · 
ing. ? a 

To EXCO'GITATE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to find 
out or diſcover by thought, or intenſe thinks 
ing; to invent. 

To EXCOMMU'NICATE, V. A. [low 
Lat.] to exclude, or debar a perſon from hav- 
ing any fellowſhip with a viſible church, cr 
at leaſt from partaking of the ſacrament of 


the Logd's Supper. 
| 7 EXCOM- 


inſpection of goods 
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EXC 

EXCOMMUNICA'TION, $, an ecclefi- 
#ftical penalty or cenſure, whereby perſons 
who are guilty of any notorious crime or of- 
fence, are ſeparated from the communion 
the church, and deprived of all ſpiritual ad- 
wantages. In the antient Chriſtian church, 
the power of £xcommunication was lodged in the 
hands of the clergy, who diſtinguiſhed it into 
the greater and leſſer. The lefler conſiſted in 
excluding perſons trom the participation of the 


* 


4 
5 
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blood, and expelling ejeRing 
the body, 2 then frog 
EXCRE'TIVE, Adj, 
power of ſeparating 23. . 
bod 


excrementitious humours from the 


E*XCRETORY, Adj. in Anstom ., 
applied to certain little be — — 
ed for the reception of a fluid, ſecreted in . 
tain glandules, and other viſcert, fur the . 
cretion of it in the appropriated place, 


euchariſt, and the prayers of the faithful ; but 
they were not the church. The greater 
Excommugnication conſiſted in abſolute and en- 
tire excluſion from the church, and the parti- 
cipation of all its rights; notice of which 
was given by circular letters to the moſt emi- 
nent churches all over the world, that they 
might all confirm this act of diſcipline, by re- 
fuſing to admit the delinquent to their com- 
munion. The conſequences were very terrible. 
The perſon ſo excommunicated was avoided in 
all civil commerce and outward converſation, 
No one was to receive him into his houſe, nor 
eat at the ſame table with him; and when 
dead, he was denied the ſolemn rites of bu- 
rial. The papal Excommunications have been 
famous, or rather infamous throughout the 
world. In former ages, theſe fulminations 
were terrible things; but at preſent they are 
formidable to none but a few pctty ſtates of 
Italy. The cauſes of Excommunication with us 
are, contempt of the biſhop's court, hereſy, ne- 
gle&t of public worſhip and the ſacraments, 
incontinency, adultery, ſimony, &c, It is pub- 
liſhed in the church; and if the offender does 
not ſubmit in forty days, the civil magiſtrate 
anterpoſes, and the excommunicated perſon is 
impriſoned till he ſubmits and obtains abſo- 
lution. Excommunication diſables a perſon from 
doing any judicial act, as ſuing in an action at 
law, being a witneſs, &c. 

To EXCO'RIATE, V. A. [Lat.] to flay, 
or ſtrip off the ſkin. 

- EXCORIA'TION, S. Joſs of ſkin; the 
Act of flaying, or ſtripping off the kin. 

EXCOR'VICA'TION, S. [Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, the pulling or peeling off the bark of 
frees, 

E'XCREMENT, S. [Lat.] that which is 
diſcharged at the natural paſſage of the body, 

EXCREME'NTAL, Adj. that which is 
of the nature of, or voided as excrement. ' 

EXCREMENTI'TIOUS, | exkrementiſhi- 
an:] Adj. containing excrement, 

. EXCRE'SCENCE, or EXCRE'SCENCY, 
S. [Lat.] a ſuperfluous part growing out of 
another, contrary to the original form of a 
thing, or the common production of nature, 
In Surgery, ſuperfluous and Juxuriant fleſh 
growing on the parts of bodies of animals, 

EXCRE'SCENT, Adi. [Lat.] ſuperflu- 
ouſly, or luxuriouſly growing out of a thing. 

'EXCRE'TION, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, 
the act of ſeparating excrements and excre- 


mentitious humours from the aliments or of 


e ² ˙¹w-! ͤͤ%sN 
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Te EXCRUCIATE exkrifpi 
[Lat.] to torture, or — wy as bee. 

To EXCU'LPATE, v. A. [Lat.] to der 
from any accuſation, or from a charge of 4 
crime or fault. 

ECU RSION, S. [Lat.] an att 
leave a ſettled path; a — an wane 
into diſtant parts; a progreſs beyond the con. 
mon limits and boundaries, Applied tothe 
mind, a digreflion, or departure from the 4. 
ject a perſon is treating of. $yx0x, Ex. 

n ſuppoſes a pleaſurable expedition to {une 
diſtant place, determined on ſome time befor, 
Ramble implies an irregular roving in plac 
unthought of, till the time we arrive there, 
By jaunt is underſtood a walk or journey, a. 
greeable to the perſon who takes it, but hel 
in contempt by others, or conſidered as an 20 
of levity. 

EXCURSIVE, Adj. rambling; wander- 
ing, or deviating, 

EXCU'SABLE, Cle] Adj, that for 
which any apology may be made and admitted, 

EXCU'SABLENESS, 1 $, 
the quality which renders a thing a fit objc& 
of being pardoned, * 

EXCU'SATORY, [exkizatory] Adi. ple. 
ing in excuſe ; aſſigning a motive which may 
remove blame, and vindicate a perſon's d- 
duct. 

To EXCU'SE, _— v. A. Lu. to 
leſſen guilt, by afhgning ſome circumfunce 
which may render the commiſſion of 2 fait 
leſs blameable; to diſcharge a perſon from z 
duty or obligation; to paſs by without blane; 
to make an apology, defence, or vindication, 
in order to wipe off any aſperßon, or cleat from 
any imputation, Syxox, We make 6k. 
cuſe for an apparent fault, or flight affen. 
We aſk pardon for a real fault, or when „ 
offence is greater. We implore fegte 
our fins. The firſt is an apology in order '9 
juſtify ourſelves ; the ſecond is a marc d! 
good diſpoſition, 


| 


and is done with hopes f 
extenuation ; the laſt, to avert the vengeane? 
of God, and declares repentance. a 
EXCU'SE, S. an apology, or plea hors 
a perſon's vindication ; a reaſon, or mene . 
ſigned to juſtify from accuſation ot ow 
EXCU'SELESS, fertig Adj. vt 
any motive or reaſon to free from blame of 


puniſhment. s : 
| EXCU'SER, ſerlizer] S. 5 


To 


for, or one who forgives or paſſes 


TXL.E 


che act of ſeizing. 


u and detain a perlon's property. 
xc. [La] 4 


VXECRABLE, Adj. Lat. ] fo deteſtable, 


+. minable, or wicked, as to deſerve to be 
geeurſe*. riguratively, very bad, 
PYECRABLY) Adv. in ſuch a manner 
1 to deſerve to be accurſeck Frguratively, 
Shominably 3 in 2 very bad manner; hate- 
" FXECRATE, V. A. [Lat.] to curſe 
1 an object containing the moſt abominable, 
Auchable, and wicked qualities. Figura- 
melt, to deteſt; to abominate. . 
FXECRA'TION, S. a curſe; an impre- 
extivaz or wiſhing! fore evil to a perſon or 


charge or perform a commiſſion! or duty; to 
put 1 lar, or any thing planned, in practice; 
to put to death, according to the ſentence of 


the law, | 
EXECUTION, S. the performance, or 
prattice of 2 thing; ation, In Law, the hft 


t the plaintiff to ſeize the defendant's goods 
and body; death inflicted by law ; death; 
ſughter. 

EXECU"TIONER, [exeidfoner] S. he 
that puts in ct; he that iafficts puniſhment 


which any thing is performed, 


e's, 


EXECUTER, S. he that performs 


W the luv. 

Rc rok, S. a perſon who is nomi- 

Fted by a te tor to perform the articles con- 

nd in his will, 

tXE CUTORSHIP, S8. the office of a 

en appotated executor by a teſt. tor. | 
WECUTRIX, S. a woman intrufted 

ſth the pertormance of the will of a teſtator. 


-— we wo wo & © 
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Action of another: Thus in the words 
£54, Farber,” uſed in ſcripture, the word 
wy 13 the eregeſit, or explanation of the 
uc word adh. Likewiſe a comment to ex- 
lan 20} bog, or author's Writings, 


Ry of explanation, 


| ral, to be imitated, 

ALAN Ess, S. the tate of heing 

8 pattern, and worthy of imita- 
4 T" 


MEMPLARY, Adj, worthy of being 
-y a pattern for the imitation of 
* Tet both to perſons and things. 

© may deter and give warning to others, 


W io funiſnmenta R 


thing. 
To EXECUTE, v. A. [Lat.] to diſ- 


dl in cauſes of debt, wherein power is given 


EE CUTIVE, Adi. having the quality of 
eecutios or performing, Active, or putting | and ſtrength; any practice by which a perſom 
in execution, oppoſed to deliberative or Iegi- is rendered ſkilful in the performance of 4 


HEGETICAL, Adj, [Gr.] explaining; 


MEMPLAR, S. (Lat, ] a model, pattern, 


E X E 


ts rycuss, TA. [Lat.] in Law, to | EXEMPLIFICA'TION, 8. + giving wew- 


ample. In Law, the givinga copy, or draught 
of an original record, 

To EXEMPLIFY, V. A. [Lat.] to iuſ- 
trate, or enforce, by an example or inſtances 
| in Law, to tranſeribe or copy. 

To EXE'MPT, V. A. [Lat.] to free from 
any ubligation or duty z to privilege, 

EXE MPT, Adj. freed from ſervice; office; 
ny duty, or tax, by privilege; nut 
ladle to, ; 
| EXEMPTION, S. [Lat.] freedom from 
any ſeryice, obligation, tax, burthenſome em- 
ployment, or law, Thus, batons: and peer 
of the realm are, on account of their dignity; 
exempted trum being worn upon inqueſth 3 
| and knights, clergymen, and others, from 
appearing at the ſheriff's court. Perſons of 
7- years of age, aputhecaties, &c. are alſo hy 
| law exempted from ſerving on juries; and 
Juſtices of the peace, attornies, &c, from 
pariſh offices. EA 
 EXE'QULAL, Adj. [Lats] belonzing to's 
funeral or burial, 

E*'XEQUIES, S. [it has no ſingular, Lat. 
funeral rites or ceremonies; 
' ENXERCENT, Adj, [Lat.] practi ſing ; 
following any tr:de, employment, or vocation. 
E'XERCISE, | &xerxfize} S. Lat] 4 motiom 
of the limbs, or action of the body, confidered 


on 2n offender; the perſon or inſtrumer t by! as conducive and neceſſary to health ; ſome- 


thing done by way of amuſement; an attions 
by which the body is formed to-gracefulneſy 


duty or diſcipline, “The exerciſe ob the fol- 


| any | diers,” Uſe, or actual applieatiom and prate 
Ping planned ; he that executes a defign ; a1 ice of a thing ; employment ; any thing re- 
perſon wh intlicts the puniſhment ſentenced quired to be performed as a taſſe ; an appli 
cation of the mind to ſtudy. Exerciſe are 


alſo: underſtood of what young gentlemen per- 
form in colleges, avademies, - and riding 
ſchools, in literature, dancing, fencing, riding 
the great horſe, &c. 

Io E'XERCISE, [-xerfize} V. A. . 
to employ the mind in conſidering an o 3 
to v ſe ſuch actions of the body as jy ner 


EXEGE'SIS, 8. [Gr.] a- word uſed as an to keep the fluids in motion, and. preſerve 


health; to train or teach a perſon any diſci- 
pline by frequent practice; to taſk, employy 
or keep buſy ; to practiſe; to exert, or put uy 


practice. To exerciſe dominion over them“ 


Matt. xx. 2 To To practiſe the different evo- 


in military diſeipline. 

E'XERCISER, [&xerfizer] S. one whe 
acts, performs, or practiſes. 

EXERCITA*TION,. s. (bat. J exerciſe ; 
practice; a' frequent repetitions of the ſamw 
action. i 

To XXERT, M. A. — to uſe witih ar? 
application of force, v ce, or vigour 
to put forth or perform. To apply ſtrength, 
force, or vigour, uſed wü a' reciprocal pro- 


unoun. 


EXER- 


— 


* 
— 
. 


lutions of an army, in order to attain fil 
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"EXI 


mence, ſtrength, or vigour, | / 

EXE'SION, 8. en] the act of eating 
out, or eating a way through. Theophraſtus 
denieth the exeſion of vipers through the belly 
of the dam. Brown, 
EXESTUA'TION, S. [Lat.] a fermenta- 
tion. or violeat internal commotion of the 
particles of a body; an ebullition or effer- 
veſcence, 

E'XETER, a city of Devonſhire, with two 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Fridays, and 
four fairs, viz. on Aſh-Wedneſday, Whit- 
Monday, Auguſt 1, and December 6, for 
horſes, horned cattle, and commedities. of 
all forts. . It is commodiouſly ſeated. on the 
top of an eaſy aſcent on the eaſtern bank of 
the river Ex, from whence it took its name, 
and over which there is a handſome ſtone- 
bridge. It is a mile and a half in circumfe- 
rence about the walls and ditches; and, with 
its ſuburbs, contains 15 pariſh-churches, and 
four chapels of eaſe, befides the cathedral, 
it being à biſhop's ſee. It ſuffered greatly tn 
the civil wars; and its river was choaked up with 
fand. It gives the title of ear] to a branch of 
the Cecil family, and is ſtill in a flouriſhing 
condition, driving a good trade, Here are fe- 
veral ſtreets well-paved, and a large manu-; 
factory of ſerges, druggets, long-ells, duroys, 
and ſagathys. It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, 24 aldermen, &c. and ſends two 
members to parlizment, It is 1714 miles 
W. by N. of London. 

To EXFO'LIATE, V. A. [Lat.] in Sur- 
gory, to ſcale a bone. 

EXFOLIA'TION, S. the act of ſcaling 
à bone; or the ſlate of a bone which breaks 
off in ſcales. . 

EXFO'LIATIVE, Adj. that which has 
the power of ſcaling a bone, or of producing 
exfoliation, 

EXHA'LABLE, Adj. that which may be 
raifed, conſumed, or diſperſed in fumes, or 
exhalations. | 

EXHALA'TION, S. [Lat.] a fume, con- 


fiſting of dry, ſubtile corpuſcles, or effluvia, perſ- 


looſened from hard terreſtrial bodies, cither 
by. the heat of the ſun, agitation of the air, 
the electricity of the atmoſphere, or ſome 
other cauſe, aſcending by the laws of hydro- 
ſtatics, or the repulſive, or electrical quali 
of the air, to a certain height in the — 
phere, where they mix with other vapours, 
and form clouds, &c, The act of exhaling, 
or ſending forth effluvia or exhalations. 

To EXHA LE, V. A. [Lat.] to draw 
forth or emit effluvia, or exhalations. Figu- 
ratively, but improperly, to exhauſt, dry up, 
or diſperſe any . moiſture in ſteams or 
fumes. 2 


EXHA'LEMENT, S. an effluvium; a] 


vapour; an exhalation. 


-PXERTION, 8. the a& of bringing Into 
ation, including the idea of force, vehe- 


E x R 


fluid | | 
— — een en out dl nothin 


EXHAU'STION, $, the aft of ai 
or drawing dry, Figuratively, an entire wake, 


or —— 
EXHAU'STLESS, Ad. not to 
tied, drained, drawn row totally 2 
To EXHTRHrr, v. A, [Lat.] to df 
to propoſe in a full affemy, 


view or uſe; 
or public manner, 

HT'BIT, S. in Law, is where a bla! 
or other writing, being produced in a Chun 
ar ag Nee. proved by witneſſes, the ex 
miner, a examination, certifies on 
back of the deed, or writing, that the 10 
was ſhewn to the witneſs at the time of ha 
examination, and by him ſworn, 

EXHI'BITER, S. he that offers any thin 
as a charge or accuſation, in a public manner; 
he that expoſes any curioſity, natural or arti 
cial, to public view, 

EXHIBITION, S. [Lat.] the a& of dif 
playing, explaining, or rendering viſible and 
ſenſible; the act of expoſing to public view, 
In Law, the bringing a charge or accuſation 
againſt a perſon in a public or open court, 
A benefaction ſettled for the maintenance of 
ſcholars in univerſities, who are not upon the 
foundation. | 

EXHI'BITIVE, Adj, containing a reps 
ſentation or diſplay, - 

To EXHI'LARATE, v. A. [lat,] » 
cheer, comfort, or inſpire with gaiety, 
| EXHILARA'TION, S. the ad of inhit 
ing with chearfulneſs or joy; the ſtate af 4 
perſon inſpired with joy or Nn 01 
ſenſation of pleaſure, which is leſs than jy 
but of ſome affinity. with it, 

ToEXHO'RT, [commonly with iu det. 
tives pron, egzort] V. A. . induce 4 
perſon to the performance of a thing o Wy, 
by laying the motive of it, and in conſe= 
quences, before a perſon ; to call upon 3 pets 
ſon to perform, or remind him of his duty, 

EXHORTA'TION, S. [Lat.] the move 
which can induce a perſon to perform uf 
duty; the act of laying ſuch, motives before 
on as may incite him to perform a ich. 
Y, Adj. —— on 
to perform a duty, 
one who endearon 
to perform a du 


| 


| 


EXHORTA'TOR 
tives to incite a * 
EXHO-RT ER, 8. 
to perſuade or incite a perſon * 
EXHUMA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the n 
up of a body interred in holy ground, d 
authority of a judge, for ſome particular er 
ſon. A parſon may the — 
of any of his pariſhioners, when interred 
of the pariſh without his conſent. 
E'XIGENCE, or E'XIGENCY, S te, 
a want, neceſſity, or diſtreſs, which den + 
immediate aſſiſtance and relief; ac PT 
want, diſtreſs, or ſudden occaſion. 
E'XIGENT, S. [Lat.] a 
neſs; or an affair which requires! 


To EXHAU'ST, V. A. [Lat.] to drip 


afliſtance and relief. In L, 


les where « defendant in a perſonal 
— be found, 8 his 7 
155 whi L at- 
— n by S pear in 
ſenſe of, end. 
regt s, 8. four officers in the 
dont of Common Pleas, who make all exi- 
rents and proclamations in all actions where 


roceſs of outlawry lies. L 
FEXIGUTTY, 8. [Lat.] ſmallneſs; little- 


ves; ſlenderneſs. = wtf 
EXIGUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſmall, mi- 


ute, applied to fize. . 
FILE, Adj. ſmall, thin, lender, Not 
ba uſe, except in philoſophical writings. 
EXILE, 8. [Lat. though now univerſally 
accented on the firſt, it formerly was accented 
nlifferently on either ſyllable] the ſtate of a 
«{n who is driven from his country, with 
\ order not to return. The perſon baniſhed, 
To E'XILE, V. A. [formerly accented on 
laſt, by on both ſyllables, and 
preſent on the firſt ſyllable only] to expel 
rdrive a perſon from a country, with a ſtrict 
hibition not to return during life, or within 
certain time, Figuratively, to expel or ba- 
ih any bad or good quality from the mind. 
EXILEMENT, S, the ſtate of a perſon 
iſhed his country, 
EXILI TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
ringing and ſtretching out with vehemence 
u Luddenneſs ; exploſion, 
EXILITY, S. [Lat.] ſlenderneſs; ſmall- 


lx, 
EXIMIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] famous, emi- 
at, curious, rare. | 


BXINANI'TION, s. [Lat.] privation ; 


. 
ToEXI'ST, V. N. [Lat.] to be; to have 
Rua] being, or ig ] 

QU'STENCE, or -EXI'STENCY, 8. 
t.] that whereby any thing has an actual 
Race, or is ſaid to be, Mr. Locke ſays, we 
at the knowledge of our Exiſtence by 
mon; of the Exiftence of God, by de- 


ay anon; and of other things, by ſen- 
eh "s g 

9. EUSTENT, Adj. [Lat.] in being; in 
by mul fruition of being. 


EISTIMA'TION, S. [Lat.] opinion, 
aun en, rput2tion, or the opinion the public 

0 i man's talents, abilities, and virtues, 
*AIT, 8. [It.] in Theatrical Writings, 
70 itat a perſon is gone out of fight, or 
he tage, Figuratively, a departure from 
i deln; a pafling, or paſſage out of any 


umu, or EXI'TIOUS [exifbial 
or 
pu} . [Lat] deftruRtive ; fatal ; 


£XODU 
— N= EXODY, 8. [or.] a 


EXP 
[cond book of the Pentateuch, or five 
Moles ; and comprehends the tranſactions 
about 145 years, from the death. of Joſeph, 
in the year 2369, to the building of the ta- 
in the year 2514. IS) 

EXOLE"TE, Adj, [Lat.] out of uſe; 
obſolete. 

EXO MPHALOS, S. [Or.] in Surgery, 


a rupture in the navel, 1 
To EXO NERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to diſ- 


burthen; to free from any thing which is 


troubleſome on account of its weight. 
EXONERA'”TION, S. che act of diſbur- 
thening, or getting rid of a thing which op- 
preſſes by its weight. 
E'XORABLE, Adj. [Lat.] to be moved 
by prayer or entreaty. 
| EXO'RBITAN or EXO'RBITAN- 


common track, or road ; a groſs or enormous 
deviation from the rules of virtue; boundleſs 
depravity. | 

EXO'RBITANT, Adj. . leaving 
or quitting any rules preſcribed, but more 
eſpecially thoſe of virtue or morality; not 
comprehended in any law. Enormous; im- 
moderate; exceſſive; beyond bounds. 

To E'XORCISE, [e [Bayley and 
others accent this word and its derivatives on 
the ſecond ſyllable] V. A. [Gr.] to adjure 
by ſome holy name; to drive away evil ſpirits 
by uſing ſome holy name; to free a perſon 
from the influence of evil ſpirits by religious 
ceremonies. | 
.E'XORCISM, S. [Gr.] the form of ad- 
juration, or religious ceremonies made uſe 
of to free a perſon from the influence of evil 
ſpirits, 

E'XORCIST, S. [Gr.] one who, by ad- 
jurations, prayers, &c. pretends to drive away 
evil ſpirits, ' 

EXO'RDIUM, S. (Lat.] in Oratory, the 
beginning or opening of a ſpeech, in which 
the audience 1s prepared to hear what follows 
with attention, 

EXO'TIC, Adj. [Gr.] foreign; not pro- 
duced in our own country. 

EXO'TIC, S. a foreign plant, or a plant 
growing, or imported from abroad, 

To EXPA'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to ſpread, 
or lay open like a net or cloth ; to dilate, 
EXPA'NSE, S. [Lat.] a body widely ex- 
tended, and having no inequalities on its ſur- 
face; a ſurface ; extent. 
EXPANSIBILITY, S. capableneſs of be- 
ing expanded or ſtretched out tò greater di- 
menſions. 

EXPA'NSIBLE, Adj. capable to be ſtretch - 
ed to a large extent. | 
EXPANSION, S. diſtance or ſpace ab - 
ſtractedly conſidered, and diſtinguiſhed from 


"TT of the Old Teſtament, ſo| extenſion, which implies, according to Locke, 
' ok the principal ſubject of it re- diſtance only when applied to the ſolid 
j zeing out, or departure of the|parts of matter,” In Metaphyſics, the idea 


out of Egypt. It is the ſe- of hy perſevęring diſtance, all the 


parts 
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CY, S. [Fr.] the act of going out of the 


— — PR . 
— r — Nd a; as — 


* 


act of dilating, ſtretching, or ſpreading out a 
creaſed, whether internally by elaſticity, or 


externally by rarefaction. Figuratively, the\tain any particular end. In 
Kate of a thing which takes up more ſpace expeditious, _ 


than it uſed to do; the act of ſpreading out a 


parts whereof exiſt together, In Phyſics, the|tainment of an end, It is uſed by 
for an expedition ; adventure; ee 
body, whereby its bulk or dimenſion is en- alſo for expedition, haſte, i 


EXP 


diſpatch, Mengtz 
Fr.] proper to at 
pear, quick; | 
EXPEDIENT, 8. Fr.] a means 


EXPEDIENT, Adj. 


thing; extent; or ſpace to which any thing to promote or forward an end: 1 
is ſpread or extended. means hit upon on a ſudden to v I 7 
EXPA'NSIVE, Adj. having the power to calamity or diſtreſs, of elude any punithne,! 


or extend to a large ſpace. 


EXPE'DIENTLY, Adv, in a mance oy 


To EXPA'TIATE, [expaſtiate] V. A. I per to attain an end. 


[Lat.] to rove or range without confinement: 


To E'XPEDITE, v. A. [Lat.] i fm 


or regard; to preſcribe limits; to enlarge, or from any obſtruction or impediment; 1; 
treat of in a copious manner. | | haſten. or quicken ; to diſpatch, or iſue fg 
To EXPE'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to Took out la public office, | 


after; to have an apprehenſion of future good 


or evil; to wait or ſtay for a perſon's coming. | formed ſoon ; nimble, or active, 


EXPE'CTABLE, Adj. that which may be 


imagined to be produced by, or to come from. | readineſs, or haſte, 


EXPECTANCE, or EXPE'CTANCY, 


S. [Fr.] the act or ſtate of a perſon who|plied to time or motion. A march or vo, 
waits for the coming of another; ſomething| with intent to attack an 


waited for; hope; or that which people had 
formed vaſt hopes from. 


the arrival of a period of time, perſon, or 


thing, or the ſucceflion to any place; or is| or ſpend money 


ndent on the promiſes and favours of an- 


er. charge; without ſpending money, 


EXPECTA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 


the mind, whereby it has knowledge of ſome- | ney ; prodigal ; extravagant, applied to a rr 
thing not preſent, but waits in hopes of its ar- ſon. Coſtly; requiring money, applied 1 
rival; the ſtate of a perſon who waits for the| things, Liberal, generous, giving as 
arrival of any perſon, period, or thing; depend-| freely, in a good ſenſe, 


ence on the promiſes and favours of another for 


future good. Wait thou only upon God, for] as requires the ſpending much money, 


all my expefation is from him.“ Pſal. lxii, 


5, The object which people form great hopes | fuſeneſs, or ſpending money immoteritely 
of; the Meſſiah. Why our great expe#a- | dearneſs, or ſtanding a perſon in a great ſut 


tion ſhould be called—the feed of woman.” 


Par. Loft. gained by long uſe, without a teacher 
EXPE'CTER, S. one who waits for, or | Locke ſays, that men receive all the mat 
has hopes of, preferment in a ſtate ; one who| rials of knowledge from Experience and 0 


the veſſels of the lungs, by coughing, hauſt- 
ing, or ſpitting. 
EXPECTOR A”TION, S. the act of diſ- 


charging any excrementitious matter from the| by frequent practice or experience. 


breaſt ; the evacuating, or freeing the breaſt 


from phlegm, or any viſcid matter, which| frequent trials, or experiments, 


od ſtructs the veſſels of the lungs, or ſtreight- 
ens the breaſt. | 


EXPE'DIENCE, or EXPEDIENCY, S. 


the fitneſs or propriety of a means to the at - diſcover by trial, xt 


| jor make a perſon quit a place by, force. Ty 
© EXPE'CTANT, Adj. [Fr.] waiting in|<je& cr throw out, applied to the ini 

hopes of the arrival of a on, time, or functions. 

thing, or of ſucceeding another in any office. EXPE NC E, S. [Lat] eoft; chann; 
' EXPE'CTANT, S. one who waits for] money laid out for any uſe. 


waits for the arrival of a perſon, thing, or] ſervation, Experience then confifts in 
= ideas of things we have ſeen and read, v 


period, : | 
To EXPE'CTORATE, v. A. [Lat.] toſ the judgment has reflected on, to form f. 
void phlegm, or other matter, which obſtructs a rule or method. 


practife; to know by practice. 


thing; a trial made of » 

EXPE'CTORATIVE, Adj. having the| applications,and motions of boi . 
quality to promote the cleanſing the breaſt, or| to diſcover their effects, their 5 
lungs, of phlegm, or other viſcid matter, | lations, or to be able to Arne © 
which obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs. cauſe of the phenomenon occalioned 


EXPEDITE, Adj, [Lat.] quick; je 


E'XPEDITELY, Adv, with quiciu, 
EXPEDI'TION, 8. [Fr.] quickads, . 


To EXPE'L, V. A. Lat.) to des 


To EXPE'ND, v. A. [Lat] ty « 
EXPE'NSELESS, Adj. without ud 
EXPE'NSIVE, Adj. given to ſend 


EXPE'NSIVELY, Adv. in ſuch 1 
EXPE'NSIVENESS, S. the a& of pr 


EXPERIENCE, S. [Lat.] a knov 


To EXPERIENCE, v. A. to th, 
EXPE'RIENCED, Part. {kilful ct 
EXPE'RIENCER, 8. one who 
RIMENT, S. [Lat.] trial df 
_ 4 n+ of cn 


To EXPERIMENT, V. A. 9 75 


EXP 
EXPERIME'NT AL, Adj. pertaining fo, 


t upon experiments; known by trial 
2 — philoſophy is 
that which deduces the laws of nature, the 
ies and powers of bodies, and their ac- 
tions on each other, by ſenſible experiments, 
1nd trials made with that view. 
EXPERIME'NT ALLY, Adv, by expe- 
fence; by trial; by having been ſenſible. 
EXPERIMENTER, 8. one who makes 


ier“ "i (Lat. ſkilful, ready, or 


foes; dexterous. Uſed with of by Pope, 
but U with in. | N 
EXPERTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
diſcovers Kill. ; 
EXPERTNESS, S. ſkill, or knowledge, 
in any affair or undertaking, ; 
E'XPIABLE, Adj. capable of being 
bed, rendered kind or propitious, by ſuf- 
fering or pugiſhment. "co 
To EXPIATE, V. A. [Lat.] to make 
(atisfaion or atonement for fins, by ſuffering 
the puniſhment due to them, or by ſubſtitut- 
ing ſomething equivalent to, or inſtead of 
them; to avert the threats of an omen or 


prodigy * 

EXPIA'TION, S. [Lat.] any ſuffering 
endured, or equivalent e, or ſacrifice 
offered, to avert the puniſhment due to fin, 
_ the Deity propitious to the of- 


nen the divine wrath from puniſhing ſins. | 
EXPILA'TION, S. [Lat.] robbery. In 
Las, the act of committing waſte upon lands 
to the loſs and prejudice of the heir. 


at at by which the breath is forced out of 
Be lungs; the laſt gaſp, ot breath; vapour, 
bath, or the matter expired; the ceſſation, 
# end of any period of time, 
ToEXPIRE, V. A. [Lat.] to breathe 
Mt; to lend out fumes, vapours, or exhala- 
liens; to cloſe, conclude, or bring to an end; 
* jerſh; to fly out with a blaſt, . Neuterly, 
* conclude, pniſh, or terminate, applied to 
dur, or any period, 
to EXPLAIN, V. A. [Lat.] to clear 
y ity vifficulty in 2 book, or expreſſion z to 
Werrnte, 
\ PLATNABLE, Adj. that which may 
xz more eaſy or plain to the under- 
EXPLA'INER, S. one w 


Anculty, or renders a thi 
Weritugd, 


ho clears up any 
ng more eaſy to be 


_ LANA'TION, S. an illuſtration or 
, © whereby a paſſage is rendered more 


. _ underſtood. 
* * 12 NATORY, Adj. containing an 
e or luch remarks as render a thing 
7 TU de underſtood. 
ML 


knowing in any particulat office, art, or bu- preta 


EXPIATORY, Adj. having the power to |q 


EXPIRATION, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, 


EXP 
is uſed merely to fill up-a vacancy, or make 
up the number of feet in a verſe. X 

EXPLICABLE, Adj. that which may be 
explained, underſtood, or rendered intelligible, 

To E'XPLICATE, v. A. [Lat,] to un- 
fold, Figuratively, to explain, or render any 
difficulty more eaſy to be underſtood. 

EXPLICA'TION, S. the act of 
or unfolding, Figuratively, the act of explain- 
ing, or rendering any difficult paſſage or doc- 
trine plainer, or more eaſy to be underſtood; 
the ſenſe given by an explainer; an inter- 
C ä 
E'XPLICATIVE, Adj. having a tendency 
to explain, or render a thing mere eaſy to be 
underſtood, | | 
EX PLICA! TOR, S. one who expounds, 
or renders any difficulty more eaſy to be un- 
dafvod 0 6 L 

EXPLI CTT, Adj. [Lat.] unfolded, Figu- 
ratively, plain, eafy, obvious, oppoſed to 
obſcure; or implicit. | 
| -EXPLICITLY, Adv. plainly; directly; 
without implication or inference. "Is 

To EXPLO'DE, v. A. ¶ Lat.] to drive out 
with contempt, clamour, and diſgrace, Figu- 
ratively, to reject with ſcorn, 

. EXPLO'DER, S. a perſon who ſhews con - 
tempt by hiſſing; one who rejects an opinion 
with deteſtation or contempt, 

' EXPLOIT, S. [Fr.] a deſign accompliſh- 
ed; a ſucceſsſul and remarkable action in war. 

EXPLORA'TION, S. [Lat.] ſearch ; diſ- 
uiſition; examination, . 

To EXPLORE, V. A. [Lat.] to make 
trial of; to ſearch into by trials; to diſcover. 
by examination; to try, in order to make 
diſcoveries, * | 
EXPLOSION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
driving out any thing with noiſe and vio- 
lencez the noiſe made by the burſting or 
firing of gunpowder, ; 

EXPLO'SIVE, Adj, driving out with, 
noiſe and violence. 7 

EXPONENT, S. 3 Arithmetic, 
the number which expreſſes how often a given 
power is to be divided by its root ere it be 
brought to unity. ; 

EXPONE'NTIAL, | exponenſpial] Adj. in 
Geometry, applied to curves which partake 
both of the nature of algebraic curves, and of 
tranſcendental ones. 

To EXPORT, V. A. [Lat.] to ſend goods 
from our own to foreign countries for ſale. 
EXPORT, S. a commodity ſent out of 
the kingdom to foreign parts. 

EXPORT ACTION, S. che act or practice 
of ſending goods to foreign markets for ſalc. 

EXPO RTER, S. he that ſends commo- 
dities to foreign countries. 

To EXPO SE, ſexp3ze] V. A. [Fr.] to 
lay open, ſubject, or make liable, applied to 
ridicule, cenſure, examination, puniſhment, 


TIVE, S. [Lat.] a word which 


EXPOSITION, 


calamity, or danger, 
[ expoziſhon] S. [Lat. 
H b h 2 che 


EXP 


the Gtustion in which a thing is placed with 


reſpect to the ſun or air; an interpretation, cu 8 


comment, or treatiſe, to render the ſenſe of a 


writer more plain and intelligible. - make a thing no lon * 8 
EXPO'SITOR, Ls 8. N anſuſs en end een, Net 
iner. N I To EXPU'GN 
o EXPO'STULATE, V. N. [Lat.] ts take by aſſault, + Leer V. A. [la b 

debate, reaſon, or argue with a perſon by 

the taking of a town 


way of complaint againſt ſomething. 
| EXPOS'TULA'TION, S. che act of rea- 


ſoning, or repreſenting a thing to another by |the ftate of a 


"_ of complaint. _ 
XPOSTULA'TOR, S. perſon who ar- 
with, or brings a complaint to another, | 
EXPO'STULATORY, Adj. containing 
the repreſentation of a complaint. 
EXPO'SURE, [expdzure] S. the act of 
- taying open to public view and obſervation ; 
the ſtate of being ſubject or liable to blame, 
iſhment, ridicnle, or danger; a ſituation 
in which a thing _—__— to the ſun and air, 
To EXPOU'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to inter- 
pret or explain any difficult paſſage ; to | 
open, in order to examine, The laſt ſents 
is a Latiniſm not to be imitated, 
EXPOU'NDER, S. one who explains. 
To EXPRE'SS, V. A. { Lat. ] to repreſent 
in words, or by any of the imitative arts of 
poetry, ſculpture, or painting. To utter, ap- 
lied ſolely to language. To declare one's 
— To ſqueeze out; to force out by 


preſſure, To extort by violence : a Latiniſm. |very 


- EXPRE'SS, Adj. copied, or bearing a near 
reſemblance, applied to the imitative arts of 
painting, drawing, ſculpture, and poetry. In 
direct terms, applied to language, Clear, or 
without any ambiguity, On purpoiz ; for a 
particular end. 

EXPRE'SS, 8. a meſſenger ſent with ex- 
pedition on purpoſe to deliver a particular 
meſſage ; a meſſage; a declaration in plain 
and direct terms, 

EXPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. that which may 
be uttered, or communicated by words; that 
which may be farced out by ſqueezing. 

EXPRE'SSION, [expreſon] S. the act 
of communicating an idea by language; the 
particular form, manner, or ſtite uſed in com- 
municating one's thoughts; a phraſe; the 
act of ſqueezing or forcing out any thing by 

reſſure. 

EXPRE'SSIVE, Adj. having the pewer 
of uttering or repreſenting. 

EXPRE'SSIVELY, Adv. in a clear and 
direct manner, applied to language. 

EXPRE'SSIVENESS, S. the power of re- 
preſenting, cr conveying ideas to the mind. 

EXPRE'SSLY, * Adv. in direct terms; 
plainly ; poſitively. 


EXPKE'SSURE, 8. [Lat.] expreſſion, ar 
the conveying ideas by language. The form, 


or likeneſs deſcribed. Mark or impreſſion, 


To EXPFRO*BRATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
charge with a thing by way of reproach ; to 


* out. Figuratively, to efface, er aun bil 
purging or cleanſing. Figuratively, pur 
— from bad mixtures, — 


clearing away what is noxious, efroneomy, i 
amiſs, X 


with care ; fo br 
ee. 


the next word on the econd ſyllable] Adv, yer 
fectiy ; accurately ; completely; in (ach\ 
manner as ſhews no ſmall pains in the die 


tion; Owing to great care and pai 


x” 
To EXPROPRIATE, v. A, (1, 


EXPU GNA'TION, 8. [U.] tongue 
ö J 


EXPULSION, 8. the alt of diving a, 
EXPU'LSI 2 ont from » ph 
. having the 
iving or forcing out, DY A 


To EX PU NOB, v. A. [Lat.] ub 


EXPURGA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the at 


EXPU'RGATORY, Adj, employed i 


EXQUISITE, Adj. [Lat.] fearchd 6d. 


bad. [Maes > 
E'XQUISITELY, [ Johnſon accentsthieal 


or production. WW 
E'X QUISITENESS, S. nicety ; perke 


pains, 
EXSCRIF T, 8. [Lt.] a writing cp 
from ſome other.. | 
EXSIFCCANT, or EXSI'CCATIVE, 
drying. a uy | 
To EXSI'CCATE, V. A. to dy. 
EXSICCA'TION, S. the act of dying. 
EXSU'CTION, 8. [Lat the act of drail 
ing or drawing out by ſucking, | 
EXSUDA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the aft «f 
chargin (ſweat. a 
To eg Dr, v. A. [Lat.] to die 
by ſweat; to diſtil, or exhale, n 
To EXSU'FFOLATE, v. A. [lil 
whiſper, or buzz in the ear. This word if 
liar to Shak eſpear. : 
To EXSU'SCITATE, v. A. I 
rouſe, or ſtir up. 
E'XTASY, S8. See Ecsr As. 
E'XTANT, Adj. = ſtanding cot, 
above the other parts of the ſorjace. n 
not ſuppreſſed ; till to de met with, f 
to books. 
EXTA'TIC, or EXTA'TICAL A 


EesT ATI. a 
EXIT EAMPOR AL, Adj. IL k* 
without any preparation ot * 
EX TEMPORALLY, Adr. d. 
without any preceding ſtudy or ſr 
EXTEMPORA'NEOUS, A 
ſudden ; not allowing, or giving 30) 


upbraid. 


[preparation or premeditation, © f 


without thought or . 


without premed 


ig the it,” South. 


made wider or longer, 


or unbounded! extenſion, * © 
EXTENSIBI'LITY, S. 
ing made wider or longer. 


crealing the length or bread 


extremes of a ſolid body, 


vel; diffuliveneſs, * 


trecu ion, or ſeizure of a 


EXT 
RARY, Adj. Lat.] ſudden; 
K dee van dy, fenen or 


ut 
ater,” 
[== Adv. [La] ſuddenly ; po 


= 
uſed as 
” os 5 


ive, but improperly. * - 
0 ETEMPORIZE;' v. N. to fpe 
; itation. The extemporizi"g 
faculty is nevet more out of its element than 

pn] 
' To Berk vb, V. A, [Lat.] to ſtreteh 
out towards any part 3 to ſpread 3 to enlarge 
the ſurface of i thing, To increaſe, applied to 
force, ſtrength, or duration. To com 
or impart," In Law, to ſeize, | 
- EXTENDER; S. the perſon, or means by 
which any thing is ſtretched, _ 
* EXTE/NDIBLE, Adj, capable of being 


of a thing 


ſtate of a thing where length or breadth 
creaſed, In Phyſics, the diſtance between the 


* EXTE'NSIVE, Adj. wide; large, 
EXTENSIVELY, Adv. widely; largely. 
EXTE'NSIVENESS, S. largeneſs; wide- 


municate 


EXTE'NDLESSNESS, S, an unlimited 


' EXTENSIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
fretched wider or longer z capable of includ-j To EXTIRPATE, v. A. [Lat. ] to root 


EXTENSION, S. [Lat.] the act of in- 


* the 
is in- 


EXTE'NSOR, 8. in Anatomy, a muſcle 
by which any limb is extended. 

EXTENT, S. [Lat.] the diſtance between 
the extremities of a thing; the ſpace fiiled ;| uſe of oppreſſion, or violent or ndirect means. 
communication ; diſtribution, In Law, an 
| perſon's goods. 
ToEXTE'NUATE, V. A. [Lat, ] to make 
(all, narrow, or ſlender; to make lean, 

EXTENUA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act off who grows rich by violence; one who praQtiſes 
repreſenting things leſs ill than they are. Miti- | 
£uon or alleviation, applied to puniſhment. In 


Medicine, 2 loſs of fleſh, or decay of the body. 
EXTERIOR, Adj. [Lat,] outward; ex- 


ternal ; not eſſential. 


EX T 


. Ts EXTI MULATE, v. A. [Lat.] ve 
ick or incite. _ | 
EXTIMULA'TION, S. pungency ; or the 
power of exciting motion, ſenſation, or action. 
EXTINCT), Adj. Lat.] quenched, or put 
| out, applied to fire. At a ſtop, without any 
furvivors, applied to ſucceſſion, ' Aboliſhed, or 
out of force, applied to law, IS 
EXTINCTION, 'S, TLat.] the at of 
querichiag, cr putting out, applied to fire, 
deſtrue- 


. 


6ut, or quench, applied to fire. 
or deſtroy, applied to the paſſions. To cloud, 
eclipſe, or obſcure by ſuperior ſplendor, © 
a — 4. — po — Adj. that may be 
t out, quenched, ſuppreſſed, or deſtroyed. 
EXT. I'NGUISHER. S. 2 hollow cone 
which is put on a candle fo q it, 
*EXTI NGUISHMENT, S. the act of 


upprel.io1 
|. To EXTINGUISH, v. A, [Lat 
0 


the quality of be-| prefling, or putting an end to# thing, A 


tion, applied to laws, The act of taking away 
all the deſcendants or ſurvivors of a family. 


ing or comprehending more ideas. out ; to deſtroy utterly, | ; 
EXTE'NSIBLENESS, 8. the quality off EXTIRPA'TION, S. [Lat.] che act of 
ſtretched wider or longer. rootirig out, or utterly " f 


deſtroying. 
| EXTIRPA'TIR, S. [Lat.] one who roots 
out ; a deſtroyer, 
To EXTO'L, v. A. [Lat.] to praiſe; to 
magnify with praiſ | | | 
 EXTOLLER, S. one who praiſes or mag- 
nifies with praiſe. _ . . 
* EXTO'RSIVE, Ad. drawing by violence. 
* EXTQRSIVELY, 'Adv. by violence. 
To EXTO'RT, V. A. [Lat.] to draw by 
force, or wring from one; to gain by violence 
or oppreſſion. . 
EXTO'RTER, S. a peiſon who makes 


| EXTO'RTION, S. [Fr.] ti e act or prac- 
tice of gaining or acquiring by force; the force 
or violence made uſe of to gain a thing. 
EXTORTIONER, [extsr boner] S. one 
extortion, | | 
| To EXTRA'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to draw, 
or take one thing from another; to draw by 
chemiſtry. 
any number. To abri:ge, or tranſcribe any 


To EXTERMINATE, v. A. [Lat.] to, paffage from a book or writing. 


mot ont; to deftroy utterly, 


EXTERMINA'TION, S. [Lat.] total de- 


Gon, 


EXTERMINA'TOR, S. [Lat.] the in- 


do put an end to. 


Fears to the light, 
EXTERNALLY, Adv, 


outwardly, 


t by which any thing is deftroved. 
To EXTE'RMINE, v. A. [Lat.] to de- 


EXTERNAL, Adj. outward ; from with- 
mz outward appearance; or that which ap- 


EXTILLA'TION, $ [Lat.] the act of i 
"ay 2 8. > matter lodged in the bod 
fling in drops, Genealogy, the iock or 


E'XTRACT, S. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, the 
pureft and fineſt part of any ſubſtance, ſepa- 
rated by diſſolution or digeſtion of a proper 
menſtruum, and afterwards into a thick, moiſt 
conſiſtence by diſtillation, or evaporation over 
fire. In Literature, an abridgemeat of a book, 
or a tranſcript of ſome paſſage. 

EXTRA'CTION, S. [Lat.] in Chemiſtry 
and Pharmacy, an operation whereby eſſences, 
tinctures, &c. are drawn from natural bodies, 
In Surgery, an operation by which any fereign 
is taken out, In 

from which a 
perſon 


225 


In Arithmetic, to find the root of 


EXP K XU 
pet deſcended, . Arithmetic, extrac- the ſuperlative. 
8 2 of finding the roots is by no means Erminating, 0 
of given numbers or quantities. | itſelf the ſuperlative fignification] p it has iy 
ES To tn non rpg rt 

w is taken | 3 b 
EXTRA JUDICIAL, fan, difhial] Adi. dich bas Set der me, La 
1 out of the regular courſe of proceeding 


_ EXTRA CIALLY, Ln ee niſtered to people dangerou 
Adv. ina uy different from — in — 4 with h 
or ſtated courſe of procedure at law. form of prayers far them. 
EXTRAMUNDA'NE, Asj. Lat.] beyond | EXTREME, $, the imo point, or high 
the bounds of this material ſyſtem. © ge degree of any Ring; point at the wen 
EXTRA'NEOUS, Adj. Lat. J not intrin- [diftance from each other, — 1 
2. r foreign, or of a dif- Nan Adv. in the utmot &. 
EXTRAO'RDINARILY, Adv. in a man- 2 is | cage 9) in family 
ner out of the common method and order; EX TRE MTT V, S. Lr. ] the vtmo# pr 
uncommoaly ; eminently ; remarkably, or thoſe fartheſt from the centre or müde 
— EXTRAO-RDINARY, [this word and |thoſe points which ar moſt oppoſite ta each 
its derivatives . pronounced gro- | other ; the remoteſt or fartheſt part of 2 cou. 
ginary, the 4 being liquified into the 0] Adj, try ; the utmoſt degree of violence, difres, 
{Lat.} differegt from, or out of the common poverty. Synon, Extremity anſwers ts the 
courſe or order; ſomething more and better centre; end to the beginning, Thus, we fv 
than common. Uſed adverb.ally for the eaſe the extremity of à kingdom ; the end of life, 
of pronunciation, inſtead of extraorginarily.| To E'XTRICAT „V. A. [Lat.] to fre 
% Any things that are extraordinary rare.” a perſon from any difficulty or perplexity. 
EXTRAPARO'CHIAL, | extraparoki EXTRICA'TION, S. e at of freeing 
Adj. [Lat.] not included or com from perplexity, difficulty, or danger, 
arm... oo. EX TRT NSL, Adj. Lat,] outwari; u. 
EXTRAPROVINCIAL, | extreprovinſhj- ternal; not in the ſubſtance of ſubject vel, 
41] Adj. [Lat.] not within the ſame province; EXTRINSICAL, Adj. [Lat.} c 
or not within the junſdiftion of the ſame | outward ; from without. 
ſon. _ 3 | To EXTRUDE, V. A. [Lat,] to thr 
EXTRA'VAGANCE, or EXTRA'VA- out; to drive off or away by violence. 
GANCY, S. [Lat,? an excurſion, or ſally be- EXTRU'SION, S. [Lat,] the aft of tri: 
yond preſcribed bounds; irregularity ; wildneſs, | ing or driving out. 
An immoderate h-at or violence, applied to the | © EXTU'BERANCE, s. [Lat.] a tb, 0 
paſſions. Unna'ural tumour ; bombaſt. Waſte part which riſes above the reſt of a ſutſact. 
or ſuperfluous :xpence, | + EXV'BERANCE, J overgreuth; 
EXTRAVAGANT, Adi. — wander- | ſuperfluous ſhoots z uſcleſs abundance; u 
ing out of, or beyond the preſcribed bounds, |riance, © © | 
Roving bey nd any preſcribed forms, or the] EXU'BERANT, Adj. ¶ Lat.] growing th 
bounds of moderation; immoderate ; irregu- | ſuperfluous ſhoots, applied to plants. Lauer. 
lar; not ceduced to rule; prodigal ; or pro- ant; ſuperfluouſly plentiful; aboundig in 
fuſely expenfive. the vtmoſt' degree. 
EXTRA VAGANT, S. one who is in- EXU BERANTTL, Ady.abundantly ee. 
cluded or comprehended in no general rule to the higheſt or a ſuperfſuous degree. 
or definition, In the plural, applied to thoſe] To EXUBERATE, v. N. [Lat.) te 
dec ces of the popes, which are added to the | bound in the higheſt degree. 
c-aon law. EXUDA'TION, S. See ExsvupaTi0% 
EXTRA'VAGANTLY, Adv. contrary to To EXU"LCERATE, V. A. [L. to make 
all rule; in an unreaſ-nable or immoderate fore with an ulcer ; to affect with a fung 
degree ; profuſely expenſive. . or corroding humour, Figuratively, to afl 
To EXTRA VAGATE, V. A. [ Lat. ] to enrage, or cor:ode, 1 
wander up and down ; alſo, to talk idly and EXULCERA'TION, S. the beg-oning 
impertinently. _. an eroſion, which wears away the a" 
EXTRA'VASATED, Adj. [Lat.] forced and farms an ulcer, The at of 1nlaming 
out of the veſſels. enraging, applicd to the mind. 
EXTRAVASA'TION, S. the act of forc-| EXU LC: RATORY, Adj, bath 2 . 
ing, or the ſtate of being forced out of its pro- dency to produce ulcers. 
een og , 7 4 75 EXU'LT, V. N. Lat.] lo be affected 
EXTRA'UGHT, [extract] an obſolete par- with a high degree of gladne(s 29 ** 
ticiple of EXTRACT. X f N FXULTANCE, S. a tranſport * 


EXTREME, [This word. is ſometimes, gladneſs. EXULTA: 


EYE 
XULTATION, s. [Lat.] rapturous de- 


he XDATION, 8. [Lat] an over 
dow ing. Figuratively, a great ance. 
FXUPERANCE, S. Lat.] a ſurplus, or 


ros rod, 8. fla confumption by 
fre VIE; 8. [Lat.] the tins or thells 


ich are caſt by an animal. 
IY'AS, 8. 193 4 young hawk juſt raken 
tom the neſt, not able to prey for itſelf. 
EY ASMUSK ET, S. a young 

male hawk of the muſket kind. How now, 


.” Shak, 9% 
. Tors in Suffolk, with « market 
on Saturdays, and one fair, on Whit-Mon- 
day, for cattle and wn 5 has wy _— 

ion, is a ge place, 
— ud ay the ruins of z caſtle, 
and of an ancient Benedictine abbey. The 
women are employed in making bone-lace. 
It ſends two members to parliament; and is 
12 miles N. of Ipſwich, and 90 N. E. of 


London. - 
EYE, S. [formerly eyne in the plural, at 
t eyer 3 g, Sax. ee, Scct, een, plur.] the 
organ of ſight ; fight or evidence conveyed 
by the ſight; the countenance z aſpect; re- 
tri; notice; attention; opinion formed by 
obſervation ; the place from whence any thing 
ein be ſeen; view, Any thing formed like 
0 oe. Any (mall perforation ; a fmall catch 
lee which z hook goes; bud of a plant; a 
{mall ſhade of colour; power of perception. 
To EYE, V. A. to watch; to keep in 
new, Neuterly, to appear, or feem. 
EYE'-BALL, S. [Sax.] the apple of the 


eſe. 

EVE-BRIGHT, S. See Eurnr AsY. 
EYEBROW, S. [Sax.] the hairy arch 
u the eye, in by Providence to de- 
ſend it from any moiſture which would other- 
vile run into it from the forehead. | 
LYE-DROP, S. a tear, . 
LYE-LESS, Adj. without eyes; blind. 
EYELET, S. [Fr.] a hole through which 
Ain may enter; a ſmall hole wrought in 


* * uually termed by ſempſtreſſes an eyeler- 


EI, s. the membrane, or ſkin, 
EYE-SERVANT, S. one who works only 
Mile watched, or while his maſter is preſent, 


EYE-SERVICE, 8. ſervice ormed 
My while the maſter is prefent. 285 


" Eur Sr, S. glance; ſight; view. 
5 E-SICHT, S. the fight of the eye. 
he SORE, 8. ſomething offenſi ve to the 


W SPOTTED, Adj. marked with ſpots 
nm, $. the wentin e 
V #hich the eye is held in its place, 


FA 
jaw, on each ide, next to the grinders, cubel 


anatomiſts, 


11 . 
EYE-WT'TNESS, S. one who gives teſti- 
mony to facts which he has ſeen. 
EYRE, S. [Lat.] in Law, the court of 
juſtices itinerants, . | ; 
EY R, S. [Teut.] the place where birds 
of prey build their neſts, or hatch. 


| EZEKIEL, a canonical book of the Ole 


Teſtament, rete/ring chiefly to the 

manners and corraptions of the Jews of thoſs 

times, It aboun4z with fine ſentences and 

rich compariſons, and diſcovers 4 good deal of 
ing in profane matters. 

EZ RA, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, comprehending the hiſtory of the Jews 
from the time of Cyrus 's edict for their 
return, to the twentieth year of Artaxerzes 
Longimanus. 


- 
| | 
| | F. 


the fixth letter of the alphabet, and 
5 fourth conſot1ant, is by ſome reckoned 

mute, and by others, a femi-vowel ; 
its ſound in Engliſh is invariable, formed by 
the compreſſion of the whole lips and a for- 
cible breath; it has much the ſame ſound 
as the Greek O, or ph, in Engliſh words, and 
therefore in all words det ived from the G 
it ſhould be written with pb, and in thoſe of 
a Latin original with an , Suetonius (a 
that the Emperor Claudius invented the f 
and two other letters; and that it had the 
force of v conſonant, and was wrote inverted 
thus J. As a Numeral, F denotes 40, and 
with a daſh over it thus P, 40,0000, In Mu- 
fic, it ſtands for the baſs cliff; and frequently 
for forte, as f does for forte forte, In Medi- 
cal Preſcriptions, F ſtands for far, ler it be 
done; thus S. F. A. ſtand for fat ſecundum 
artem, let it be done according to art, As an 
abbreviation F ſtands for Fellow, as F. R. 8. 
for Fellow of the Rayal Society. * 
Fa, in Muſic, the fourth note in the ſca le 
or gamut, as ut, re, mi, fe, 

FA'BLE, S. (Lat-] a tale, or feigned ftory 
intended to inforce ſome moral precept; a 
fiction; a ſeries of events which compoſe a 
moral, epic, or dramatic poem, 

To FA'BLE, V. N. to feign, or write ficti- 
ons; to tell ſaliehoods with an intent wv de- 
ceive; to lye, Actively, to feign ; to delives 
in fables and fictions. 

FA'BLED, Part. mentioned or celebrated 
in fables. 

FA'BLER, S. a writer of feigned ftories or 
fi ctions; a ſofter or more genteel word to ex- 
preſs a perſon guilty of lying, 


rd ort, 8, the tooth on the upper 


FA'BRIC, S. [Lat.] a building; any thing 
compoſed 


— 


4246 


®rtpoſed of different or diflimilar' parts; the 
texture of a filk or Ruff, t 
To FA BRIC, V. A. [ Lat.] to build, form, 
et conſtruct. 3” | 
To FA'BRICATE, V, A. [Lat.] to build 
or conſtruct. ® 29 
[Lat.] the act of 


_ FAERICA'TION, 8. 
- wlding; conſtruction. | 
FA'BULJST, S. [Fr.] a wtiter or com - 

r of fables, * 

FABULO'SITY, s. [Lat. ] the quality of 
dealing in falſhood, or telling ies. 

FABULOUS, Adj. [Lat. dealing in, ot 
| belonging to fabl Zalbn, or falſhood. 

FA'BULOUSLY, Adv. in a feigned or fa- 
bulous manner, . FS | 

FACE, S. [Lat.] the viſage; the coun- 
tenance, or _—_ of the head; the ſurface 
of a thing; the front or fore-part of a build- 
ing or thing; the ſtate or appearance of an 
affair; appearance, look, or countenance z 
preſence, or fight; 
Uſed in the plural, it means diſtortion of 
the face. Face to face is an adverbial expreſ- 
ſion implying, when both parties are preſent, 
Alſo nakedly. 

To FACE, V. N. to carry a falſe appear- 
ance, or play the hypocrit :; to come in front. 
Actively, to march againſt, or oppoſe an 
enemy or danger with boldneſs and courage, 
Followed by daton, to de ny or oppoſe, or put 
to filence by mere impudence. © He faced 
men down that he ſtoud fill.” Priar. To 
ſtand oppoſite to, applied to fituation, To 
cover with ſome other matter. Faced with 


marble.” Addiſ. | 
FA CET, S. [Fr. } a ſmall ſurface ; a fuper- 
kicies cut into ſeve ra les. 


. FACE'TIOUS, [faſepios] Adj. [Lat.] 
wittily gay: uſ ed both of perfons and things. 
. FACE'TIC USLY, Ly] Adv. in 
a merry, witt y, and jocoſe manner, 
 FACE'TIQUSNESS, [ faſcbiouſneſs] S. the 
quality of di. verting by cheerful wit, or pleaſant 
and jocoſe expreſſions or ſtories. 

FA'CILE, Adj. [Lat.] to be attained or 
perform ed with eaſe or little labour, Eaſily 
conqu«-xed or ſurmounted. Eaſy of acceſs or 
converſe ; not haughty; pliant; flexible, 

T'o FACILITATE, V. A. [Fr.] to make 
eaſy, or to clear from difficulty or impedi- 
ments, | ' 0 

FACILITY, S. [Lat.] eaſineſ: of per- 
forming, or to be performed; freedom from 
difficulty; readineſs in performing; eaſineſs 
to be perſuaded either to good or bad; flexi- 
bility, or credulity; eaſineſs of. acceſs; con- 
deſcenſion, or compliance. : 

FACINE'RIOUS, Adj, [corrupted from 
facinorou, wy wicked. 

FA'CING, Part. oppoſite to. | 
Fa CNG, S. an ornamental covering pu 
upon the outſide of any thing. 

FACI'NUROUS, Adj. [Lat.] wicked ; 


SEL CY C4 


confidence; boldnefs, | 


| ured; to be ſatigucd... Achreh, 


1 
. . 
F 
” CY * ' 
: * 


Its 
Op As to 1 mer 
(Lat.) a pary 
ard, of Gi hn 
Adj. ſk 
and vehement in ſupporting an * 
g or ending fo. ble r 
FA CT „ Iihſbieeſy Adv. a 
manner cfiminally diſcontented ; 4. 
or forming parties in a ernment, 
FA'CTIOUSNESS, 
clination to public 4; 
— in ſupport of a y 
ACTTTIOUS, Cb] Ati. 
made by art, — > = 2 Ar. 
NN | 
„S. [Fr.] an 
who tranſacts tes 2 i 
metic, the multiplicator and maltiplicand, 
FACTORY, S. a houſe or diſtrict in- 
dited by traders in a foreign country ; {ever 
traders aſſociated or embodied in a place, 
FACTO'TUM, S. [Lat.] ornamented 
great letters, ſet at the beginning of a bad, 
chapter, &c. Alſo, one who is employ 
alike in all kinds of buſineſs, 
_ FACULTY, S. [Lat.] the power of &. 
ing any thing; activity either of body 
mind; the powers of the mind, whether im- 
gi nation, memory, or reaſon, In Phyßt, 4 
power or ability ef perſorming any thing u 
action, whether natural, vital, or animal. 4 
knack, ſkill, or dexterity gained by habit, A 
quality or diſpoſition either good or bad, 
Power or authority.“ Hath borne his fac 
ties ſo meekly.” Shak, In Law, it is 2 pr 
vilege granted to a perſon by favour and in» 
dulgence, of doing what, by law, be at 
not to do, For granting theſe privileges, 
there is a court under the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, called the Court of Faculiic, the 
chief officer whereof is ſtiled Mair f i 
Faculties, who bas a power of granting Gipet- 
ſations in divers caſes z-as, to marry witaut 
the banns being firſt publiſhed ; to orcan 3 
deacon under age; for a fon tv ſucceed bu 
father in a beneſice; a clerk ts hold tuo 
more livings, The maſters and profeſſors f 
any ſcience ; in London peculiariy applied u 
ph ficians, or othey praQtitioners in 
„Ihe gentlemen of the family.” 
FACU'ND, Adj. 195 eloquert. 
To FADE, V. N. [Fr.] to declie from 
a greater to a leſs vigour or Arength ; to Fon 


weak, or languiſh ; to decay = hn . 


” 
N, 


| 


| 


þ 


wither, applicd to 
To die away, vani i | 
FACES, S. [at. plural] in Fe 
excrements; or the dregs left after 
tion and infuſion. | 
To FAG, V. N. [Lat.] to make wean d 


FAl 


ub, S. [Sax,] the end of a piece 
oe 3 is 2 of coarſer materials 

% ther part. Figuratively, the refuſe, 
— of any thing. 4 
rt , S. [Brit.] a bundle of flicks, 
& bruſb wood, bound together for fuel, or 


1 other purpoſe. 
15 FA'GOT, 


ah - 
FAIL v. N. [Ft.] to grow deficient 
from a former plenty; to become unequal to 
the demand or uſe ; to be extinct; to ceaſe, 
or be loſt; do fink; to languiſh through 
fatigue; to decay; to miſs producing its ef- 
ſet; to diſappoint a perſon's expectations; 
to be deficient in keeping an aſſignation, or 
in performing a duty. Actively, to omit the 
iſcharge of a duty; to be wanting to. 
FAIL, S. a miſcarriage, miſs, or unſuc- 
{ful attempt; omiſſion, neglect, or non- 
performance of a promiſe or duty; deficience; 
ant; death, 
FAILING, S, a deficience, imperfection, 
| (light fault, owing to the infirmity of our 


v. A. to tie up, or bundle 


natures, 4 
FAILURE, S. deficience, or ceſſation. An 
miſſion, or flip, applied to duty. A light 


zul. 

FAIN, Adj, [Sax.] glad; joyful, “ My 
ps would be fain when J ſing unto thee.” 
PL), Ixii, To be forced, compelled, or 
bliged, © Caſtalio was fain to make trenchers 

Baſle,” Locke, Though this laſt ſenſe is 
ow the only one in uſe, as Johnſon obſerves, 
| ſeems to have ariſen from a miſtake of the 
ginal fignification, or ſome ambiguous ex- 
thons; as, „ I was fain to do this;“ 
uch would equally ſuit with the reſt of the 
atence, whether it was ſuppoſed to mean, 
1 was compelled, or I was glad to do 


Tam, Adv, gladly; very defirouſly ; wil- 
J 


To FAINT, V. N. [Fr.] to decay, fade, 
rule away quickly; to grow languid, or 
ato a fit; to fink down through dejec- 
. Attively, to dejet; to depreſs; to 
lke 2 perſon languid. 

FAINT, Adj. [r.] void of ſtrength, 
our, or ſpirit, Pale, dead, or void of 
yarreſs, applied to colour. Slow; not 
- y audible, applied to ſound, 


FAI 
want of vigour; want of force; timoroufs 


neſs ; dejection. 

FAINTY, Adj. weak; languid y void 
of vigour or th, | 

FAIR, Adj. [Sax.] beautiful; handſome g 
of a white complexion, oppoſed to black 
or brown, Clear, pure, ot without any 
foulneſs, applied to water, Not cloudy, 
not tempeſtuous, applied to the weather, Fa- 
vourable, proſpergus, applied to the wind. 
Not effected by any unlawful methods. 
fair death,” ual, or juſt, applied to mo- 
rals. Not practiſing unjuſt or indirect 
methods, Open; direct; pleaſing; civil; 
gentle; mild; commodious; eaſy ; or ſue- 
celsful, Prov. A fair face is hf — 
The faireſt filk is ſooneſt Pained, This may be 
applied to women. The bandſomeſt women 
are ſooneſt corrupted, becauſe they are moſt 
tempted. - 

FAIR, Adv. gently, without vio 
joined to ſoftly, In a civil and complaiſant 
manner, joined to ſpeck, Happily ; ſucceſs- 
fully, On good terms, free from ſtrife or 
contention, after erp, © If he intends to 
keep fair with the world.” Collier. 

FAIR, S. a beauty; a woman who is 
bandſome ; honeſty, or honeſt dealing. © Fair 
and ſquare, Nic, keeps folks together,” Hi 
FJ. Bull. We 

FAIR, S. [Fr.] a public place, where 
merchants or traders reſort, at ſtated times, 
to diſpoſe of their wares, and enjoy ſome di- 
verſions which are uſually exhibited at ſuck 
times, | 
FA'TRBACH, a village of Carmarthen 
ſhire, in South Wales, with one fair, on 
November 22, for cattle, horles, and pedlary 
ware, 

FA'IRFORD, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
on May 14, and November 12, for ſheep and 
cattle, The church was built for the fake of 
the glaſs, taken in a ſhip going to Rome, It 
has 28 large windows, curiouſly painted with 
ſeripture-hiſtories, in extreme beautiful co- 
lours, and deſigned by the famous Albert 
Durer. It is 244 miles S. E. of Glouceſter, 
and 791 W. by N. of London. 

FARIN O, S. ſomething bought for a 
preſent at a fair, 

FATRLY, Adv. pleaſantly, applied to 
ſituation, Honeſtly, or without fraud, ap- 
plied to the manner of action. Ingennouſly ; 
openly. Candidly, or without wreſting the 
ſenſe, applied to criticiſm, Without blots, 
applied to writings, Completely ; entirely ; 


y. 
FA IRN E88, S. beauty; elegance of form, 
applied to the make of a perſon. Honeſty, or 
freedom from fraud, applied to the man- 


nah; timorous, c Faint heart never 
5 alan lady,” Prev. in Camd. Rem. 
. FAINTING, S, a fit, a ſwoon, wherein a 
p d lenſeleſs for a thort time. 
| *AINTLY, Adv, in a feeble or languid 
- _ Wach. or juſt viſible, applied to perfect] 
” * thout force, applied to deſcrip- 
— 2 8 audible, applied to found. 
* | Wy, or without courage, acti- 
* Vigour, applied to the manner of 


zam kurss, S. languor, or want of 
& frcagth through fat igue; fear; 


ner of a perſon's dealings. E 
FA'TR-SPOKEN, Adj. uſing civil and 
complaiſant expreſſions, 
FAIRY, S. {Sax,] a kind of fabled ſpirit, 
Ii i ſuppoſed 


, Ring is a phenomenon 
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FAK 


foppoſed to appear in a diminutive form, , 


dance in meadows, and to reward cleanli- 
neſs, &c. An enchantreſs. Fairy Circle or 
uently ſeen on 


hills and downs, and ſuppoſed, by the vul- 


gar, to be traced by the Fairies in their 


dances. There are two kinds of it, one of 
about ſeven yards in diameter, containing a 
round bare path, a foot broad, with green graſs 
in the middle of it. The other is of differ- 
ent bigneſs, and is encompaſſed with a circle 
of graſs, greener and freſher than in the 
middle. Jeſſop and Walker, in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, aſcribe them to light- 
ning, which is confirmed by their being moſt 
frequently produced after ſtorms of that kind, 
s well as by the colour and brittlenc:s of the 
graſs-roots, when firſt obſerved. 

FA'IRY, Adj. belonging to, or ſuppoſed 

to be given by fairies, 
." FAITH,- 8. [Lat.] was deified by the 
Romans, and had a temple in the Capitol. In 
Divinity and Philoſophy, it is a firm belief of 
certain truths, upon the teſtimony of the per- 
fon who reveals them. The grounds of a ra- 
tional faith are, 1. That the things revealed 
be not contrary to, though they may be above 
natural reaſon, 2. That the revealcr be well 
acquainted with the things he reveals. That 
he be above all ſuſpicion of deceiving us. 
God can neither be deceived himſelf, nor 
deceive others by propoſing things to be be- 
heved, that are contradictory to the faculties 
he has given us. Whatever propoſitions, 
therefore, are beyond reaſon, but not c«n- 
trary to it, are, when revealed, the proper 
matter of faith, Figuratively, belief of the 
fruths of revealed religion; the ſyſtem of re- 
vealed truth held by Chriſtians z truſt or con- 
fidence ia God; truſt in the honeſty or vera- 
city of another; fidelity, or unſhaken adhe- 
wence to a promiſe; fincerity, 

FAITHFUL, Adj. firm in adhering to 
the truth of religion ; believing the truths of 
revealed religion; true to any obligation or 
contract; honeſt or upright in the diſcharge 
of any duty. 

. FAITHFULLY, Adv. with firm belief 
in the truth of revealed religion ; with full 
confidence in the promiſes of God; with 
ſtrict adherence to duty, loyalty, and the diſ- 
— 2 of any obligation or promiſe; ho- 
—_— 

- FATTHFULYESS, S. any principle which 
a perſon may confide in; truth or veracity ; 


firm adherence to a duty as a ſubject, 


FA'ITHLESS, Adj. without belief in the 
revealed truths of religion ; without truſt or 
confidence in the affurances or promiſes of 
another; perfidious ; diſloyal; not true to 
duty, promiſe, or loyalty. * 

FA'ITHLESSNESS, S. treachery; per- 
fidy. In Divinity, unbelief of the truths of 
revelation, 

FAKE, S. among ſeamen, a coil of rope. 


which the kings of England knee! at We 


| Monday, for horſes and ſheep j on M4 


FAT 


FA'KENHAM, a town of Norfoll. with 
market on Thurſdays, and one fair * 
Scots cattle, which begins on Oftober p 
and laſts 14 days. It is fituated on x 11 
and has one church, a Quakers Meetin 
and about 300 houſes, with pretty 1 
ſtreets well paved. The reople amount ty 
about 1000. It is 18 miles N. W. of Nor 
wich, and 1101 N. N. E. of London. ; 

FA KIK. a kind of Indian monks, vi 
even out- do the mortifications and ſevering 
of the ancient Anchorets: ſame (f then 
mangle their bodies with ſcourges and knit 
others never lie down ; * remainall 
their lives in one poſture, It is füt that 
even perſons of fortune, in India, — 
Fakirs, and that there are more than two nil 
lions of them, 

FA'LCATED, Adj. (Fat) hooked » bent 
like a reaping hook or ſeythe. Appliec ly 
aſtronomers to the appearance which the 
moon makes while moving from the den- 
junction to the oppoſition. 

FALCA'”TION, S. [Lat.] crookedneſ; 
in a crooked form, reſembling that ot a ſcythe, 
or reaping-hook, 

FA'LCHION, [Mb] S. [Fr . 
ſhort, crooked ſword or ſcymetar, 

FALCON, [fitter] 8. [Fr.] 2 bi 
of prey of the hawk kind, ſuperior to all 
others for courage, docility, gentleqels, and 
nobleneſs of nature, In Gunnery, a ſmall 
piece of cannon. 

FA'LCONER, | failtaner]'S, It.] 2 per- 
ſon who breeds, brings up, tame, and 
tutors birds of prey, ſuch as hawks, 
&c, | 
FA'LCONET, [ failkonet] a kind of or- 
nance, 

FA'LCONRY, [| fai/tonry] S. the art 0 
taming and teaching birds of prey topurſue 
and take game. 

FA'LDAGE, | fadldaje] S. (barb. Lat 
a privilege, which ſeveral lords anciently re 
ſerved to themſelves of ſetting up folds 6 
ſheep in any field within their manor, 2 
this not only with their own, but lices 
their tenants ſheep. 7 

FA'LDFEE, | faildſes] S. à compli 
paid anciently by tenants for the priviley 
foldage, a | 
FA'LDING, [ failding] S. a kind of is 


cloth. 
FA'LD-STOOL, Fat 3 kind | 
ſtool placed at the out-fide of the altar, 


SY -2\ — 
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coronation, | 1 
FA'LKINGHAM, a town of La 

ſhire, with a market on Larne” by 

ven fairs; viz. on Aſh - Wedneſday ane Fi 


for horſes, ſheep, and tradeſmens £9005 | 
June 16, for horſes and horned tt J 
July 2, for hemp, hard-ware, _ ey 
on  Noyember 10% and Nov 


cattle, and tradeſmens goods. 


horned 
1 miles N. of London. 


FA'LKIRK, a town of Scotland, in the 


ling, In the month of Octo- 
* fair i held here, called Falkirk- 
Trit, for Highland caule; and noted for 
$:ing the place where the rebels defeated the 
king's forces, on January 17, 1746, It is 
$ miles S. of Stirling. : 

FA'LKLAND, a town of Scotland, in the 
county of Fife, in which is a palace built by 
ome of the kings of Scotland. It is ſeated 
1 the entrance into a fertile country, 23 miles 
N, of Edinburgh. 

To FALL, [faulf] V. N. [preter, I fell, 
er lave fallen, or faln, part. paſl, fallen. Sax, ] 
to deſcend by accident from a higher to a 
lower place; to drop; to move down any de- 
ſcent ; to die, or come to a ſudden end; to 
be degraded from a high ation to a low one; 
to decreaſe or diminiſh in value, weight, or 
quantity ; 40 enter into any Rate of the body 
& mind, © Fall aſleep.” Shak, © Fell in- 
to fuck a rage.” Knoles, To fink below a 
thing in compariſon, uſed with ſort, To 
happen ; to befall, To light on. To handle 
vr treat diſtintly, To come upon, as a pu- 
rihment, To be born, or yeaned. To full 
nac, to languiſh, or grow faint ; to grow 
lan, or decreaſe in bulk; to revolt; to apo- 
Maite; to periſh, or be loſt, To fall back, | 
fail of a promiſe or reſolution ; to recede 
pr give way, Uſed with deton, to bow, or 
bend as a ſuppliant; to fink, or tumble pro- 


FAIL 


| nces; or tending to lead into miſtakes 
y ſophiſtry. | 
FA'LLACY,S, [Lat.]anargument made uſe 
of to lead a perſon into an error; a ſophiſm. 
FALLIBLLITY, S. [Lat.] Hableneſs or 
pofſibility of being deceived, or of being in an 
error, 70 
FA'LLIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] liable to error, 
or miſtake, 8 
FA LLINC, aulling] S. an indenting, 
or hollow in a ſurtace. 
FA LLING-SICKNESS, [ faulling-fickneſs] 
S. Sce ErtLEysY, 
FA'LLOW, alla] Adj. [Sax.] a pale red, 
or yellow, applied to colour. In Huſbandry, 
unfowed ; or left to reſt after certain years-af 
tillage ; plowed, but not ſowed, or prepared 
for a ſecond plowing. Figuratively, un- 
plowed, uncultivated, applied to ground. 
Unoccupied, or neglected. | 


plowed in order for a ſecond plowing z or 
land untilled, and ſuffered to reſt, after bear- 
ing a certain number of years. ; 
To FA'LLOW, [Vals] V. N. to plow 
in order to a ſecond plowing, or an interval 
of reſt before ſeed be ſown a ſecond.time. 

FA'LMOUTH, a ſea-port town of Corn- 
wall, with a market on "Thurſdays, and two 
fairs, on July 27, and October 10, for horſes, 
oxen, ſhcep, cloth, and a few hops. It is 
governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and a 
town-clerk, and gives title to a viſcount ; is 
a place of good trade, and reſorted to by 


ſrate cn the ground, To full from, to re- 
alt, To fall in, to coincide or concur ; to 
=ply, ,To fall off, to ſeparate z to periſh J 
d torlake, To fall on, to begin to do a thing 
ly; to aſſault, or make an attack. 7% 
W wer, to revolt, To fall out, to quarrel; ! 
Appen; to drop. To fall to, to begin 
h to en; to apply himſelf to. To 
2 to be ſubject to; to be ranged 


FALL, [faulf] S. the act of dropping from 
leer place; the act of tumbliag proſtrate 
the zround ; the violence ſuffered from 
Tang accidentally from a high place; 
ab; overthrow ; ruin; loſs of greatneſs; 
10 of price or value, Leſſening of 
wh of cadence, applied to wuſic. A eas| 


1 
* 


catade, or deſcent of water from a 
pace; the outlet of a current into any 
mtr; autumn, or the time when the 
or fall from the trees. In Divi- 


"we happineſs of living in Paradiſe; and, | 
"8 0 Miltor, © brought . into 
"Ig, and all our woe.” 
PALLYCIOUS 
j il of lo hi : raiſin 
lachen 3 deceitful, n ? 
- HOUSLY, [ fall sfrirufly] Adv. 
Manner a4 tg deceive by talſc ap- 


ſhips ; the inhabitants alſo have ſhips of their 
owR. It has one church, and about 300 
houſes ; conſiſts chiefly of one paved ftreet, 
pretty broad, and about three quarters of a 
mile in length. It is 2634 miles W. by N. 
of London.. 
FALSE, [ faulſe] Adj, [Lat.] repreſent- 
ing a thing to be what it is not; fictitious, 
or counterfeit; treacherous, or unjuſt 3 hy- 
poeritical, or feigned. | 
FALSEHOOD, [ failſcboed] S. [Sax.] 
the ſetting down, or uttcring in words the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas otherwiſe 
than it is; or the repreſenting a thing to be 
different from what we think it to be; want 
of faithfulneſs or honeſty z a lie, or the ſay- 
ing that a thing is what we are conſcious it is 
not, SyNox. Contrarie'y to truth is the ge- 
neral idea of /je and falſehood ; but that of he 
ſuppoſes always ſomething criminal, whereas 


y, the fy that of falſeboed does not. If queſtioned in a 
2 5 of our firſt parents, wherein, {cauſe wherein bound to tell the truth, we 
cant of eating the forbidden tree, they do not, we are guilty of a lie; if we deviate 


from truth where there is no ſuch obligation, 
it is ng other than a fl, . Ly 
FA'LSELY, | fa«/ſely] Adv. contrary t 


bang m abe e Adj. [Lat.] * * — | fa iouſ] 


A*LSENESS, | faulfeneſs | 4 contrariety 

to truth, honeſty, or faithfulneſs. | 
FALSIFICA'TION, { faul/fikaſhen] 8. 
the act of altering the wores ot a iuicuce fg 
112 ä "TY 


FA'LLOW, [ falls] S. [Sax.] ground, 
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FAM FAN 


um to malte it Ggnify. ſomething contrary to| and praiſed for remarkable v; 
the opinion of the author; contradiction hs ploits, uſeful ee 5 . | 
confutation. pic firions, Sometimes applied to bay Ta 
FALSIFIER, ggf S. one who al-| good ations, but with imp. "*'* 
ters the words or fentences of an author, ſo FA'MOUSLY, Ade. rag | 
as to make the ſenſe contrary to what it was| eſteem, and generally known for my 
originally; one who counterfeits, or makes a extraordinary, Aa 1 
thing appear to be what it is not; a liar, or FA'MOUSNESS, S. great renown or fans 
inventor, of falſehoods. FAN, S. [Lat.] an inſtrument uſed by hy 
To FA'LSIFY, [ failffy] V. A. [Fr.] tof ladies to defend their complerions from the 
counterfeit, or forge ; to alter the ſenſe of a ſun, or to raiſe wind and cool themſelves 9 
book. Figuratively, to confute, . or prove] Figuratively, any thing ſpread ont in Me; 
falſe; to violate by treachery, Neuterly, to| angular form, with a broad baſe, reemblingy 
or tell an untruth. lady's fan; any thing by which the a 4 
FA'LSITY, \ failfity] S. [Lat,] the re moved; wings. An inſtrument by which 
preſenting a thing to be what it is not; a{chaff is cleared or winnowed from the conf 
falſchood; or lye. Figuratively, an error. from wan, Fr, An inſtrument to bloy uy c 
To FA'LTER, [ 2 V. N. [Span.] I raiſe a fire. 5 | 
applied to pronunciation, to heſitate, or ſtam-| To FAN, V. A. to cool by the motion off 
mer in ſpeaking, To fail in any act of theja fan; to put the air into motion; tones 
or mind. Actively, to ſift or cleanſe, | fire, To ſeparate, or winnow, 
FA'LTERINGLY, [ fadlteringly] Adv.] FANATIC, Adi. Lat.] entertaining 
with heſitation and ſtammering, applied to| imaginary, and enthufliaſtic noticns in religion 
utterance of words, With languor, feeble-|] FANATIC, S. a perſon who has wi 
neſs, or weakneſs, applied to any act of the] notions in religion: an enthufiaft 


* 


body or mind. FANA'TICISM, S. religious madneh, 

FAME, S. [Lat.] honourable report. Fi-] FANCIFUL, Adj. entertaining od 
ively, rumour, or report. chimerical notions; changing or taking up 

FA MED, Part. ſpaken of with honour| opinion, without conſulting reaſon, 


and efteem. FA'NCIFULLY, Adv. whimſical, 
* FA'MELESS, Adj. inglorious; not known| FA*NCIFULNESS, S. the habit of fl 
for any production of the underſtanding, in-|lowing the wild notions of the fancy ori 
vention, or action; of no repute. gination, rather than thoſe of reaſon, 
' FAMILIAR, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to a4 FANCY, S. contracted from fan 
family; affable, or eaſy in converſation ; with Gr.] a power or faculty of the mind, vis 
freedom; accuſtomed; common; frequent; compounds ideas received by the fenſes a 
«eaſy; too free; as, A poor man found a by that means forms objects, perſons , 
prieſt familiar with his wife.” Camden. ſentations, and other ideas, which have 
' FAMILIAR, S. one long and intimately | exiſtence without us; the imagnaton; 
acquainted. A demon, ſuppoſed to be at the opinion formed barely by the operation of 
| "devotion; or to attend the call, of a perſon. imagination, without the interpoſton 
' FAMILIARITY, S. an eaſineſs and free-|reaſon ; an igea, image, or conception of 
dom of acceſs and diſcourſe, generally obſerv- mind; a liking, inclination, or fondne 
ed between perſons long and intimately ac-|mere humour, whim, or caprice; ſome 
quainted, being free from conſtraint, formali- or invention, which pleaſes, _ 
ty, and ceremony. Figuratively, habit. To FA'NCY, V. A. to corcete 
To FAMILIARIZE, v. A. [Fr.] to wear an idea of in the mind, To lik, d 
away the imprefſions of awe, or diſtant re- fond of. 5 
ſpect, occaſioned by novelty; to bring down| FANE, S. [Lat] a temple, or plac 
from a ſtate of diſtant ſuperiority to that of a| yoted to religious worſhup. 
r{bn long known and joined in the bands off FA"NFARON, S. [Fr.] a hz! 
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iendſhip. | Sid tor; one who makes a great parade, on 
; FAMILY, 8. my thoſe who live in}tatious boaſt of his abilities, and 
the fame houſe; or deſcend from the ſame|than he can perform. wk 
J ß I FANFARONAE, S. a bl 5 : 
: FA'MINE, S. [Lat.] ſcarcity of food; tatious ſhew, or boaſt of a perl : 
diſtreſs for want of neceſſary food, _ and virtues, ind Bay a 
To FA'MISH, V. A. [Lat ] to kill with} To FANG, V. A. [5 8 
hunger, or want of food; to kill with want off ſeize ; to gripe. & of a batt 0 
ſomething neceſſary to ſupport life; to die for FANG, S. the long tulk © 150 
want of food. Figuratively, to be in great nails or claws of a bird or * . 
diſtteſs for want of food. | —_ * .* [any ſhoot or tendril, by means 
. FA'MISHMENT, S. the pain of hunger. plant takes hold of another. gur mes 0 
Not much uſed. | | 1 FANGLE, S. [Sax] a 1 6 


eme. At 


rA Mus, Adj. [Lat.] much talked off frivolous or trifling 


* . Wu 2 0 - 4 


FAR 


uſed unleſs joined ered word eto; ay! 
46h new jan 4. ; 

Alb, Part, or Aj. gaudy Bü- 
culouſly or oftentatiouſly ſhewy and orna- 
nen XGLESS, Adj. without fangs, or teeth. 
FA'NNEL, S [Fe.] an ornament, like a 
ſcarf, worn by a prieſt round his arm when he 


us mals. 


FA'NNER, S. one that makes uſe of a 


EA xrASLED, Part. or Adj. troubled with 
imaginations or fancies. 
FANNTASM, S. See PHANTASM. 
FANTA'STIC, or FANTA'STICAL, 
Adj. [F r.] imaginary ; irrational ; capricious z 
governed by whim and fancy; conceited z 


Gran ra SIC ALL v, Adv. in a manner 
which can exiſt only in imagination; caprici- 
ouſly; with great unſteadineſs. 

FANTA'STICALNESS, or FANTA'S- 
TICKNESS, S. whimſicalneſs; capriciouſ- 
xxrAsv, 8. Sce Fancy, and 
PrANTASY. | 
' FANTOM, S. See PrANTOM. 

FAP, Adj. a cant word in the time of 

$akeſpeare for fuddled or drunk. 
' FAR, Adv, [Sa.] to a great diſtance, 
conſidered either in length, or as extending on 
til fides ; almoſt in a great meaſure, - © T he day 
vas far ſpent.” This word is often uſed in 
compoſition; as far- ſeeing, fay-looking. PR ov. 
Far fetch'd and dear bought is good for ladies.— 
Far fallt fare well, — air children die. i e. 
People are apt to boaſt of the good and wealthy 
condition of their far-off friends, and to com- 
mend their dead children. 

FAR, Adj. diſtant from any place men- 
Foned or implied. Uſed with off, both as an 
adverb and as an adjective, From far is uſe 
for a far or remote place, In Horſemanſhip, 
the far fide of a berſe is that which is fartheſt 
— the rider when mounting, i. e. the right 


FAR, S. [contrafted from farrow] the O 
ſpring of a ſow, 

To FARCE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſtuff with 
Werent ingredients, Figuratively, to extend, 
er well out by pompous additions. 

FARCE, S. [Fr.] a dramatic entertain- 
ment of the comic kind, never exceeding three 
tt, bat confined to the eſtabliſhed laws of 
the drama 3 ſometimes applied to a piece ſtuff- 
@vith wild a d ludic 1-15 conceits, capable of 
ning laugh or, F:yuratively, any incident 
. Greumftance which is rather diverting 
238 and rather ridiculous than ra- 


Fa, . . . 

ICAL, Adi, belonging, or ſuitable 
0 x, S. [Ital.] a diſeaſe in horſes or 
dien u dich vitiates their maſs of blood; pro- 
e curable by antimony, © * x 


FAR 


FARDEL, S. Ital.] a bundle, burthen, or 
little pack. | 

To FARE, V. N. [Sax.] to go; to walk 
or move from one to another, © So on 
he fares.” Par. Le. To be in any ſtate or 
condition, either good or bad, To live, applied 
to the matter of eating, 

FARE, S. the price paid by, or due from, 
a perſon for his paſſage in any carriage, whe- 
ther by land or by water; food, or proviſion for 


eating. 


a market on Wedneſdays, and ane fair, on June 
29, for toys. It is 12 miles E. of Southamp- 
ton, and 734 W. by S. of London. 

FAREWELL, Adv. [this word was ori- 
ginally the imperative of the verb fare, joined 
elliptically to well, for fare you well; but is 
by cuſtom uſed as an adverb, both by a perſon 
going away, and by a perſon left behind] a 
compliment uſed at parting, whereby we wilk 
the perſon well, whom we take leave of, 

FAREWELL, S. leave; the act of part- 
ing. Sometimes uſed as an adjective, for ſome- 
thing in which leave is taken, 

FAR7E'TCH, S. a ſtratagem; or artiſice. 

. FARFE"TCHED, Adj. brought from places 
at a great diſtance off; ſought with care and 
ins; not natarally introduced, | 

FARINA'CEOUS, Adj, [Lat.] mealy; 
reſembling meal. | 
FARM, S. [Sax.] ground occupied in til- 
lage, whether it be a perſon's own, or hired ; 
the ſtate of lands let out at a certain annual ſum ; 
a cert1in ſum of money paid a government for 
the right to its cuſtoms or taxes. 

To FARM, V. A. to let or hire land of 
another perſon for tillage ; to cultivate land ; 
to rent the cuſtoms or taxes of a ſtate at a cer- 
tain rate. 

FARMER, S. one who cultivates his own, 
or hired land ; one who advances money for, 
or rents the taxes of a ſtate. 

FARMING, S. the art of cultivating land, 
and breeding cattle, | 

FA'RMOST, Adj. [fuperlative of fur] 
moſt diſtant ; remoteſt, 

FA*RNESS, S. diſtance ; remoteneſs, 

FA'RNHAM, a village in Darſeithire, o 
miles S. E. of Shaftſbury, with one fair, on 
Aug. 21, for cheeſe. 

FA'RNHAM, a town in Surry, with a mar- 
ket on Thurſdays, and three fairs, viz, on Hol; - 
Thurſday, and , June 24, for horſes, cattle, 
ſheep, and hogs ; and on Nov. 2, for horſes, 
and cattle, It is ſeated on the r.ver Wye, and 
is a pret y good town, with a caſtle ſeated on 
an eminence, where the biſhops of Wincheſter 
uſually reſide; but it is now much decayed. 


FA'REHAM, a town in Peg aping ham | 


The houſes are handſome; and the market 


large for wheat, oats, and barley. It is 12 


| miles W. of Guildford, and 384 W. S. W. of 


London. 
FARRA'GINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] compoſed 
of different things or perions ; * A 
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hoes for, and puts them on, horſes; one who 


-with z market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, 


"Horſes, and fat cattle; and on Oct. 18, for 


' tance, applied to ſituation, Longer. Adver- 


ſmalle 


| petticoat, uſed to make the others ſtand out, 


and pedeſtals, Ia brick buildings, the jutting 
To FA'SCINATE, V. A. [Lat.] to be- 


witching, generally applied to that of the eye 


is performed; cuſtom, or the form which is 


imply men of rank, ſtate, or dignity. Sy NO. 
 Faftiicr riſes from labour, and reſults from the 


F AS 


FARRA'GO, S. [Lat.] a mixed maſs; a 
"medley. | : 
. FA'RRIER, S. [Lat.] one who makes 


feſſes to cure the diſeaſes incident to horſes, 
To FA'RRIER, V. N. to practiſe phy ſic 
and ſurgery on horſes. | 

FA'RRINGDON, 'a town of Berk ſhire, 


viz. on February 2, and Whit-Tueſday, for 


horſes, fat cattle, and abundance of hogs, It 
is 70 miles W. by N. of London. 
To FA'RROW, [ "dd, V. A. to bring 
forth pigs, applied to ſwine. | : 
FA*RROW, Ar-] S. [Sar.] a little pig. 
_ FART, S. [ Sax. ] wind let looſe behind. 
To FART, V, A. to break wind behind, 


FA'RTHER, Adj. [ [ohnſon ſays this word 
is generally but improperly conſidered as the 
comparative of far ; whereas it comes from | 


write it further, and furtheft] at a greater iſ- 


bially, at, or to a greater diſtance, Uſed as a 
connecting particle in a diſcourſe, it implies, 
moreover, again, beſides. 

FARTHEST, Adj. mere properly fur- 
theft] moſt diſtant. Adverbially, at, or to the 
greateſt diſtance. 

_ FA'RTHING, S. ſ from feortha, Sax. fourth, 
and ag For. a diminutive termination] the 


part of a penny. 2 

FA'RTHINGALE, S. [Belg.] a hoop, or 
by means of circles of whalebone, or cane, 
which are ſewed upon it. | 
_ FA'SCES, S. [Lat.] *xes tied up in a bundle 
with rods or ſtaves, and borne before the Ro- 
man magiſtrates as an enſign, or badge of au- 
thority. 

FA'SCTA, S. [Lat.] in Architecture, a 
broad liſt, fillet, or band uſed in arohitraves 


out of the bricks over the windows. 


witch, or influence by enchantment or witch- 


craft, 
FASCINA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of be- 


or tongue. 

FA'SCINE, [ien] S. [Fr.] in Fortifi- 
eation, fagots, or ſmall branches of trees, or 
bavines, bound up in bundles, which are mix- 


ed with earth, and ſerve to fill the trenches, to | fe 


ſcreen the men, make parapet of trenches, &c. 

FA'SHION, [in this ward and its deriva- 
tives the i is generally omitted in pronuncia- 
tion — faiſpon] S. [Fr.] the form, make, or cut 
of any thing; the manner in which any thing 


moſt commonly made uſe of, Men of faſhion 


ngliſh coin, being in value the fourth | 


F AT 


workmanſhip, the work ichino i 
or leſs according to his on Firs Op 
from deſign, and reſults from the online 
thing; the author of the plan making it tte 
more or leſs regular according to his abiliri 
Form riſes from conſtruction, and reſults — 
the arrangement of parts; the conductor ofthe 
work. making it more or leſs natural as his 
imagination directs him, Prov, 4 ged n 
be out of the wworld as out 1 the faſbion, 
To FASHION, v. A. [Fr.} to mike in 
a particular form or ſhape; to fit, or adayt; 
to make according to the general taſte cr — 
FA'SHIONABLE, Adj. eſtablihec by eul. 
tom, or mode; made according to the gener: 
tafte, or mode; obſervant of the mode; of a 
rank or dignity ſuperior to the vulgar, 
FA'SHIONABLENESS, S. conformity h. 
the reigning taſte, applied to building, plate 
or any production either of the hand or h-2d, 
FA”"SHIONABLY, Adv. in a manner con- 


forth, arther, fortheft ; and that we ought to formable to the reigning tafte, or cuſtom, 


To FAST, V. N. {Sax.} to abſtrin from 
eating or drinking; to mortify the body hy 
abſtaining from food, for a certain time, on 3 
religious account, 

FAST, S. a ſpace of time wherein per. 
ſon takes little or no food, 

FAST, Adj, [Sax.] firm; fixed ; deep er 
ſound, applied to ſleep, Strong; impreg- 
nable. Firm in adherence, Cloſed, or fant 


;cloſe z with a quick motion. Faf ard iſ; 


uncertain z inconſiſtent, 

FAST, Adv, firmly; immoveably; ſwiftly, 
applied to moticn, Frequently applied to re. 

tition, 

To FA'STEN, V. A, to make firm, or 
immoveable ; to cement, tie, or link together; 
to affix. Neuterly, to ſtick or adhere. 

FA'STENER, S. a perſog that makes fm, 
ties, or binds, 

FASTER, S. one who abſtains from food, 

FAST-HA*NDED, A, covetous ; anatl- 
cious; not given to generolity, 

FASTI'DIOUS, Adj, [Lat.] diſainful 
nice to a fault; ſqueamiſh, | 

FASTIDIOUSLY, Adv, in a contempty« 
ous, diſdainful, or ſqueamiſh manner. 

FA'STNESS, $. [San.] firmneſs, or frm 
adherence to a cauſe or party j 4 ſtrong bold; 
a fortreſs. bo» 

FAT, Adj. Sax. ] full fed; fleſhy; plump; 
or covered with an oily or unctuous ſubſt tj 
eroſs; dull, from fat, Fr. © Fat 5 
Dryd. Figuratively, wealthy; rich. *. 
at benefice,” PROY. Fat N * . 
than lean ſorrow ; i. e. better have 2 1 
band and a ſorrowful life, than a pour huſal 
and a ſotrowful life, 3 

FAT, S. [from the adjective] in 2 
a white, oily and ſulphureous part of 7 
depoſited in the cells of the * ro 
poſa, to be found immediately under the 
in all parts of the body, except the 
eyelids, bps, under-partof zhe cat, Fal. 


FA | T | . * F A V 


FAT. See Var. | Jthe arms extended; to ſound, or find the” 
FATAL, Adj. [Lat.] cauſing inevitable} depth of water 1 — * the 
4eath or deſtruction; cauſed by fate, deſtiny, or comprehend ; to try the rare 
or necelſity. , cult ſubject; to penetrate, ſound, or ; 
PATALIN, 8. the 1 — fate, or| the bottom of a deſign. or go i 
opinion that tne occurrences of It and pro-] FA'THOMLESS, Adj 2 ä 
4.4 of nature are eſtabliſhed by an unalter- bottom, or which is ip apes oy ings no 
Able neceſſity. | | ſured, Not t — 
FA'TALIST, S. one who believes and| myſteries, 5 Ackerer 82 applied to 
maintains Ly all things happen by invin-|  FATIDICAL, Adj De] wot 1 
cible neceluty. FATIGUE * { g phetical. 
FATALITY, S. [Fr.] a predetermined faintneſs, or 123 1 Lat.} languor, 
ind invincible neceflary order or ſeries of guratively, the cauſe 4 2 Fi- 
things and events ; a decree of fate; an in- It is the continuation of 8 . SYNONs 
vincible influence or dias; a tendency to dan- either <vcari e ſame thing that 
ger, deſtructian, or death. that zvea 8 alef = e e. 
FATALLY, Adv. mortally; in ſuch a but it 7 hu f degree; rireda greater; 
manner as to occaſion death; by the decree of or tired wi . fatigues, We are weary 
a _— yy, Ce e ired with ſtanding ; we are fatigued with 
— or by an inevitable and invincible ne- work, In a figurative fenſe a port igued with 
ty, 1 * * oner grows. 
FATE, S. Lat.] an inevitable neceſſity de- N e fired through 
wy ſome — or ſuperior cauſe. Fi- importuniĩties z and fatigued through his 
puratively, a neceſſary or predetermined event; T pI -1 vw 
leh ; deftry@tion ; the cauſe of det. e VA. a6 thn 
FA'TED, Adj. decreed, or determined by| F Ame. 857 and languid with labour. 
ſue; inveſted with any quality by fate. or ll. NG, S. a young animal fattened - 
- Y 4 y oy for ſlaughter, 
FATHER, the à is pronounced broad, FA”"TNESS, S. th lity i | 
like the German, or @ in ab JJ S. [Sax.] one f plump, or f. 2 e quality of being fleſhy, 
who has begotten a ſon or daughter, Figura- or krulef | : — r 
tuch, the firſt anceſtor ; the title generally | cauſes — . Tb. n 
pen to a perſon in years, becauſe old enough, To 7 r Ex he clouds drop fatneſt. 
and on account of his age, deſerving to be feeding. T , Fa A, to make fat by 
reverenced as one's father, Uſed in the plural, F A r 
for the eccl : X P 3 A TUOUS, Adj. Lat. ] ſtupid: 
the eccleſiaſtical writers of the firſt cen- | applied to th al -] _ 
= An inventor, © Jubal was the father Ke to the underſtanding. Illuſory ; de- 
of all ſuch as handle the harp.” Gen. iv. 21 TU 
The title of a popiſh confeſſor, particularly 4 TR * * Fr.] fooliſhneſs; weak- 
dy . — The title given to a ſenator! neſs or — A 
cient Rome, The appellation of one of pu ei A 
he perſns in the blefſed and adorable Tri- ape nn Roveyy Gy; on 
2 ſo called as begetting the Son in an f A'TTY 8 
ible manner; likewiſe called our Father, F Au CET 25 1 — i 
23 of giving us being, of rotecting rally forced into Nr 
6 with a fatherly kindnefs, and of adopting |: r 
un coheirs with Chriſt in the ſyſtem of . yi bo the liquor, and ſtopped with a peg or 
Ention, It is in alluſion to all th 
of . „ . eſe be- , N : 
ker h file him in our prayers, oy 2 LLOUS, Adj. [Lat.] conſiſting of 
' which art in heaven.“ Matt. vi. 4 | 
FA'THER-IN-L VI. 8 FAU'LCON, or FAU'LCON 
2 — AW, S. a huſband's or E gp" ieee Ty See 
o FATHER, v. A. : F I, S. [Fr.] a ſlight defect or erim 
i one's ſon or dvphter * _—_ a 22 which ſubjects a perſon to blame, but not — 
vit be the author of 1 ? 55 r pre- puniſhment ; a deviation from, or tranſgreſ- 
rer EE ID 
E = parent or father er cui fant. difficulty; as, © The enquirer is Xt 
ATHERLESS, Adj. wi ault,” ; 
Fa- Tur: » Adj. without a father. , of ts 
—— Adj. like a father, — Dee Adj. without any defect; 
b ERLY, Adv, in the e perfect; blameleſs. 
of a FAU LTV, Adj. ſlightly tranſgreſſing any 


11 Weer. 

0 FATHOM rule; blameable ; . 

- ang fxfeet, = — A meaſure con- fe it is Ton. 33 W the 

1 tte ſrace 1m . yar 5, ing taken from To FA'VOU a * 2 

& ET an can reach with both his arms vatives the F x pany _ and 40 der1- 
n unctason, as 


ended. and * 
* chiefly uſed at ſea, Figura | fir: , 
” penetration: p VT favurable, e a 
1014 non, . A * of entrance. | port, encourage, 222 lo te hated Pe _— 
: o encompaſs with taking; to reſemble in features, “ The js 
25 


tleman 


— — << — —ůäͤ% nc > 4 


teman 


* role, and worn as a cockade, | 


FEA 

his maſter,” Spe, To | 
aſſiſt, ſupport, countenance, or encourage a 

on. 

rA, voun » [ fawur]sS, [Lat.] countenance, 
ſupport, or encouragement ; defence or vindi- 
cation. A kindneſs granted; leave, permil- 
fion, or pardon. A ribband, formed into a 

FA'VOURABLE, Adj. kind ; encourag- 
ing; affeftionate; conducive to; tender; a- 
verſe from cenſure, Convenient ; ſuited or 
adapted to a particular deſign, | 

FA'VOURABLENESS, S. a kindneſs 
ſhewed in pardoning a perſon's defects, in 
ſupporting his endeavours, and in encourag- 
ing his undertakings. 

FA'VOURABLY, Adv. kindly; with en- 
couragement, tenderneſs, or affection. 

FAVOURED, Part. looked upon or re- 
garded with kindneſs, 


FA"'VOURER, S. one who encourages or | de 


countenances any perſon, or thing. 
FA'VOURITE, S. che moſt proper ſpel- 
ling ſeems to be favorite, becauſe derived from 
favori, favorite, Fr. favorita, Ital.] one re- 
garded from particular kindneſs, and diſtin- 
guiſhed from others by the familiarities ſhewn 
him either by a private perſon or prince. 
FA'VOURITE, Adj. eſteemed, or belov- 
ed above others, © A favourite dog,” 
FAU'SE-BRAY, [ faſe-bray] S. [Fr.] in 
Fortification, a ſmall mount of earth, four 
fathoms wide, round the foot of the rampart, 
made uſe of to defend the ditch, © 
FAU”TOR, S. [Lat.] a favourer, defender, 
or encourager, | 
FAWN, S. [| faon, Fr. from fan, old Fr. 
a young child, of infans, Lat.] a young deer, 
To FAWN, V. N. [Fr.] in its primary 
fignification, to bring forth a fawn. To 


make uſe of inſinuating and alluring geſtures, | feather.” Shak. An ornament; a HN 


applied to a dog. Figuratively, to endeavour 
to gain a perſon's favour by mean and ſervile 
compliances. 

FA'WNER, 8. one who endeavours to 
gain a perſon's favour by mean and ſervile 
compliances, 

FA'WNINGLY, Adv, in a cringing and 
ſervile manner. 

FAY, S. [Fr.] a fairy. 

FA'ZELY, a town in Staffordſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held March 21, for cattle; and 
3 10, for all ſorts of cattle. 

To FE'AGUE, [erg] V. A. to whip, 
chaſtiſe, or beat. L : l 

FE ALT, S. Fr.] duty due from a ſubject 
do a king; or from any perſon to his ſuperior. 

FEAR, S. [ Sax. ] dread, or painful appre- 
henſion of danger; or dejection of mind at 
the preſence of any perſon; _ or ſoli- 
citude ; the object of fear. Aliſo ſomething 
hung up to ſcare deer by its colour or noiſe ; 
as, * He who fleeth from the noife of the fear 
{hall fall into the pit.” Iſaiah. 


or = timorouſneſs, 
F 


garding danger, either preſent of future, 


\featber,” Pope. 


FEB 


e ene 
affect with an appiehenfion of wh 
evil; to be affected with dread and any. 
9 8 of future evil, ay 
ARF Adj. timorous 
fected with fear; bald e 
ing 8 Terrible ; frightful, 
FE ARFULLT, Adv. in @ manner wh; 
ys, or cauſes fear, . ws 
FE ARFULNESS, 8. an habitual dre 


ARLESS, Adj. free from fear; nd n 
FEASIBILTIT V, [ feezibilry] 8. 1 6 
which may be done; Kae 5 * 
ble; the poſſibility of being done. 

FE ASIBLE, Lib] Adi. [F | 
cable ; ſuch 2 be 4 + [+] pal 
FEA'SIBLY, [ feezibly] Adv, in fich 4 
manner as to be practicable, or poffible to by 


ne, 

FEAST, [ fee 8. [Lat.] 4 ſumptucy 
entertainment e for a great number d 
perſons; an anniverſary day of rejoicing u 
a political or religious account; ſomethin 
nice of delicious to the palate, POV. Bri 
come at the latter end of a feaſt than ie i. 

inning of a fray. 

To FEAST, [ feet] V. N. to ent ny 
tuouſly ; to live on coſtly and delicious eat 
ables; to — 4 

FE ASTFUL, LC! Adi. feltinal u 
rejoicing. Luxurious; riotous, 

FEAT, [Feet] S. [Fr.] a thing done; a 
act, action, or exploit; a trick; an old 
extraordinary motion of the limbs, 

FE'ATHER, [pron. ferber, with « ſat 
Sax.] S. the covering of birds, and that by 
which they are enabled to fly, Figuratie) 
kind, nature, or ſpecies, © I am notof th 


title; a mere play-thing, or ſomething nl 
fit to divert, or cauſe laughter, © A wit 
In Farriery, 2 turmny 6 

of the hair on the forehead, relemain 
an ear of barley, or an eyelet-hoig. 

To FE'ATHER, [ebe] V. A. or 
in, or fit with feathers, To feather «1 
is to grow rich, | 

F EA'THERED, ber] Adi. cioath 
fitted with, or carrying feathers, | 

FE'ATLY, [City] Adv, in 3 064% 
ful, or dexterous manner, 

FEATURE, [ fedture] S. Cold Fr. 
caſt or make of the face, or any pat & 
ment of it. 

To FEAZE, ] V. A. jou 
Sax, hair, according to Johnſon] 1 q 
the end of a rope, and reduce it 2 

FE'BRIFUGE, S. [Lat.] i0 
remedy to drive away ot cure © mu . 

FE BRIFUGE, Adj. —_ 
driving away, or curing a ever. | . 

FE BRILE, Adj. [Lat.] confi 


To FEAR, V. A, {Sax.] te apprehend 


proceeding from a fever. 


F EL 


tively, to have a quick ſenſibility. of good or 
evil which wok. = to others; to perceive 
by touching ; to haye the ſenſe of pain or 
pleaſure; to be affected SyYnon. We 
feel lightly; we handle with the full hand. 
We feel a column to know whetherit be made 
of marble or wood ; we handle ftuff to know 
what ſtrength it has, or what it is of, It 
; | mw Happens, oy a thing though diſagree- 
ore. S. See Fxces. able to the eye ſhall be agreeable to tel, There 
FE CKENHAM, 4 village in Worceſter-|is no pleaſure in handling any ing that is 
oven miles S. E. of Bromſgrove, with rough. i : 
fairs, on March 26, and September 30, FEEL, S. the ſenſe of feeling; the touch, 
8 FEE LER, S. one who can diſtinguiſh by 
E'CULENCE, or FE'CULENCY, S. the touch. In Natural Hiſtory, the horns or 
4 foulneſs, ariſing from dregs or ſedi- 


antennæ of inſets, whereby they grope out 
ied to liquors. Figuratively, 5 | their way, and clean their eyes. 

pn, appear I R FEE LINCC, Part. of Fx ET, that which ex- 
E'CULENT, Adj. foul, not clear, appli- | preſſes great ſenſibility, or affects ſtrongly. 

toliquors. : . | FEELING, S. the ſenſe whereby we get 

ECU'ND, Adj. Lat.] fruitful ; abound- the ideas of hard, ſoft, dry, wet, ſmooth, 

in children, rough, hot, cold, &c. It is both the groſſeſt 

FECUNDA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of and the moſt extenſive of all the ſenſes, if 
ing fruitful, not that which includes all the reſt. Figu- 

FECUNDITY, S. the quality of produc- |ratively, perception; ſenſibility ; tenderneſs. 

r bringing forth in great abundance, FEE'LINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, 

FIDERAL, Adj. [Lat.] relating to, and 

ing the nature'of, a contract. 

FI, S. [Sex.] in Law, lands and tene- 


as if ſenfible or feeling any thing one's ſelf; 
n beld in perpetual right, on condition of 


ſo as to affect others deeply. 
FEET, S. the plural of Foor. 
FEE"TLESS, Adj. without feet. 
uon ledgment paid to the lord of the 
ot; a property, a reward, or money given 
payſician or lawyer; a perquiſite due to 


FEE 


| [fo called from februa, 
1 by the Romans, in 
if of the manes of the deceaſed. Februus, 

: isthe name for Pluto] the name of the 
dul month in the year, ac to. the 
tile. In a common year it conſiſts only 
1$ days; but in the biſfextile, or leap year, 
has 29, on account of the intercalary day 
jed to that year 


To FEIGN, [ pron. ſein. Fr.] V. A. to in- 
ſon in an office, 


vent; to aſſert a thing which is not. To 
counterfeit, hatch, or put on the appearance 
ARM, S. in Law, lands holden by 
and his heirs for ever, under a yearly 


of a thing, © Feigns a laugh,” Pope. To re- 
« acknowledgment paid to another. 


late fictitiouſly ; to fable. The poets did 
ESIMPLE, S. in Law, that whereof 


fago that — drew trees,” Sbal. 
EI'GNEDLY, | feinedly] Adv. in a ficti- 
we ſeized to us and our heirs for ever. 

E-TAIL, S. in Law, is when lands are 


to man, and the heirs of his body, ſo 
ide hare children by a third venter, and 
of = * they ſhall inherit. 

Io A. to pay a counſellor or phy- 
d; to bride, To keep in hire, 85 
E, Adj. [Fr.] wanting ſtrength; 
ak in bocy or mind, 


Rlolution; timorous, 
FBLENESS, S. want of ſtrength. 
WELY, Adr. in a weak manner; with- 


FEED, V, A, [preter and part, paſſ. 


BLE-MI'NDED, Adj. weak, or want- happy 


count of ſome hap 


tious or fabulous manner; counterfeitly. 
FEI'GNER, [einer] S. an inventor ; the 
author of a fable or fiction. 

FEINT, Part. [inſtead of feigned ; from 


Hint, Fr.] invented. Not true or real. Any 
| feint appearance. Locke, 


FEINT, S. [Fr.] a meer ſhow; a falſe 
appearance or attempt ; an offer at ſamething 
not intended to be; a diſguiſe. 

To FELTCTTATE, v. A. [Lat.] to make 
To congratulate; to wiſh a perſon joy. 
FELICITA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
wiſhing joy, or rejoicing with a perſon on ac- 
event. 


FELICITY, S. [Lat.] a ſtate wherein a 


perſon has no wants to ſatisfy, no wiſhes to 


w.] w ſupply with food. Figurative- 
® ſupply; to nouriſh, cet, or keep 
j to keep in hope or expectation; to de- 
" entertain; Neuterly, to take food; 
j lo place cattle to feed; to grow fat 


ZEDER, S, one who ſupplies with food; 
een Figoratively, a nouriſher, ſup- 
4 excourager, One who is nice in 
FEEL, v. N, 

u.] ip verceive 


fulfil, no evils to remove; but is eaſy without 
pain, and joyful without any daſh or mixture 
of ſorrow. 

FE'LINE, Adj. [Lat.] reſembling a cat. 
FELL, Adj. [Sax.] void of mercy or hu- 
* cruel ; barbarous; Seldom 
uſęd. 

FELL, S. [ Sar. ] the ſkin; the hide. 
To FELL, V. A. [ Teut. ] to knock downy 
to make a perſon tumble on the ground by 
we force of a blow 7 to hew or cut down, 


FELL, pretet. FALL, n 


3 


[preter and part, paſl, 
dy the touch. Figura- 
K EE 


F E I, 


FE LLER, S. one who hews or cut down, 

FE'LLMONGER, S. [ Sax. ] one that deals 
in and ſells peltry or ſkins, 

FE'LLOE, r pron. ny often 
written felly] S. [Dan.] the pieces of wood 
erg ard re — 2 a wheel, 

FE"LLOW, | fel] S. a companion, or one 
often in one's company; one united in the 
fame undertaking; an equal; one thing ſuited 
to another, or one of a pair; one like to, or 
_ reſembling, another. An appellation uſed in 
familiar diſcourſe for a man or perſon, ſome- 
times with fondneſs; ſometimes with eſteem ; 
but generally with ſome degree of contempt, 
when it imphes & mean wretch, @« forry 
raſcal. A member of a ſociety; a member 
of a college who partakes in its government 
and revenues, Fellow, in compoſition, gene- 
rally denotes community or equality of nature, 
ſtation, or employment, 

To FE'LLOW, [LV] V. A. to ſuit or 
match one thing with another; to pair or 
produce one thing reſembling another in ſize, 
colour, &c. 

FELLOW-COMMONER, $&. one who 
has a right of common with another, 
Cambridge, a commoner of the higher order, 


who fits at table, and eats his commons with | 


the fellows of the college. 

FELLOW-CRE'ATURE, S. one that has 
the ſame creator, generally applied to animals 
of the ſame ſpecies. 

FELLOW-FEE'LING, S. ſympathy ; or 
the being as much affected with the ſufferings 
of another as if they were our own; a com- 
bination in order to defraud or cheat. 

FELLOW-HE'IR, S. one who has aright 
2 the ſame inheritance with another; a co- 

ir. 

FELLOW-LABOURER, S. one who la- 
bours to promote the ſame deſign. 

FE'LLOWSHIP, [be] S. company; 
fociety ; the ſtate of perſons who are frequent - 
ly together, and jointly take part in any de- 
ſign. Aſſociation; a confederacy or union of 
ſeveral perſons by ſome contract, bond, or 
obligation. A partnerſhip or joint intereſt ; 


equality; fondneis for feaſting or entertain- | ried 


ments of drinking; an eſtabliſhment at an 
univerſity, with a ſhare in the revenues of a 
college. In Arithmetic, a rule by which the 
ſtock of any company is divided in proportion 
to the ſeveral ſums each partner brought in: 
it is divided into fingle and double, 

FE'LEY, S. See FEILOx. 

FE'LLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as ſhews 


want of all the kind and benevolent affeftions; | thigh 


in a- cruel, barbarous, and ſavage manner. 
Seldom uſed, 4 


FE LO DE sr, S. [law Lat.] in Law, one 


who willingly and deliberately kills him- 
ſelf. f 

FE LON, S. [law Lat.] a perſon who is 
- guilty off omecrime, which will ſubject him 


In 


FE N 


. 
— 4 an bar e vel; bela, 
fu ject to. death he OY if 
— 7 
ner of a felon ; * 


3 or with an inten 
murder. , tone 


FE LON, 8. [Lat, 
ſubjects a man to death by the law, 
a FELT, 5 — a kind of uf, or cla 
made either of wool alone, or of caftors, 
conies hair, and lambs wool ; neither pu, 
croſſed, nor woven, but wrought and ful 
with leys and ſige, and afterwards haped in 
the form of a hat upon a block, A hive 
Akin of animals; from fel, Sax, © To bes 
whether ſheep be ſonnd or not, ſee thats 
felt be looſe.” Mort. This latter ſenſe lum 
owing to the author's miſtaking felt for fl 

To FELT, V. A. to make cloth dr 
only by fulling, and working with leys a 
fize, without weaving or crofling, 

FE'LTWELL, a town in Norfolk, 
fair is Nov. 20, for toys. 

FELU CCA, S. [Fr.] a ſmall f 
veſſel, much uſed in the Mediterranean, f 
the ſize of a ſloop or ſhallop, having convens 
encies made for fixing the rudder either ut 
head or ſtern. 

FEMALE, S. [Fr.] that ſex which 
or brings forth young. 

FEMALE, Adj. belonging to that b 
which conceives and bears offspring, Fe 
rbimes, in Poetry, are ſuch as end in : ſens 
nine, fo called by the French, from wit 
the term is taken, becauſe it is proouga 
very weakly or obſcurely ; ſuch are the f 
lowing from Cowley, 

« 'Th' exceſs of heat is but a fable; 

cc We know the torrid zone 15/now f 

cc habitable.” ; 

FE'ME-CovsaT, S. [Fr.] in la 
married woman. . 

FE ME-S OTE, [Fr.] in Lay, an 


J any crime ul 


: 


, womans | 
FE'MININE, Adj. [Lat.] of tt 
which bears young. Figurativeh, (of, & 
licate ; like a woman, or wanting du tan 
hardineſs which diſtinguiſhes the mike if 
In Grammar, that gender which da 
word to belong to a female. 

FE'MININE, S. a female. 


FE' MORAL, Adj, [Lat.] bg 
FEN, S. [Sax] a wet, moiſt, 4 8 


place on land, overflowed with wat. 


8. a contuaction of 4;fe2) 
FENCE, — e of to gurl 


cloſure, hedge, ot gn” 
ing to keep petſons from enterins 17 
ground. The art of fencing- 


thing or means 


danger. An in 


te death by the law; a whitlow, or tumor 


% 


To FENCE, V. A. to eacſe ot 9 


FER 


hedge or paling 3 to defend or 
place by ef Neuterly, to prac- 


ith a 
„= of ms or that which teackes 


of the ſword 3 to guard againſt ; to uſe 
— as to hinder 1 progreſs of any, 
ice or evil, uſed with again. 
"FENCELESS, Adj. open, or without any 


k erk, S. a perſon who makes uſe of 


ö 4 according to the rules of fencing; 
6 — fencing, or the art of uſing 


word. | 
r ENCIBLE, Adj. capable of defence. 
FENCING, S. the art of defence, or of 
ofing the ſword. Fencing likewiſe ſigniſies 
he pales uſed to encloſe ground. | 
To FEND, v. A. [from defend] to keep 
of, Neuterly, to diſpute; or fhutt off a charge. 
FENDER, S. a plate of iron or braſs laid 
ore a fire to prevent the coals that fall from 
alling upon, and injuring, the floor. 
FENERA'TJON, S. [Lat.] uſury; or 
1n allowance made or taken for the uſe of, 


& 7 


a — 


= 
— 
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K ne 


money, 

FENNEL, S. [Sax.] a plant, The 
lenes, ſeeds, and roots of the common ſort 
ze uſed in medicine; the root being one of 
the five opening roots, the feed one of the 
ret carminative ſeeds, and the leaves made 
ule of in diftilling a ſimple water. 

FE'NNY, Adj. ſoft by the ſettling of rain 
x overflowing of waters, applied to ground. 
Mary; mocriſh; inhabiting or dwelling * 


oh 
1s 


a marſh, 

FENNY-STRA'TFORD, a thoroughfare 
dn in Buckinghamſhire, two furlongs in 
ergth, and full of inns; it has a age] 
n Mondays, and 4 fairs, on April 19, July 18, 
Ditober 10, and November 28, all for cattle. 
t is 18 miles N. W. of Dunſtable, and 45 
N. W. of London, | 


opal, Cad] Adj, [Fr.] held from 
anther, 


FEODARY. [fecdary] S. one who holds 
bis eftate under the tenure of ſuit and ſervice 
da ſuperior lord. 5 
To FE OFF, ef] v. A. [Jaw Lat.] to 
ut in poſſeſſion ; to 71 a right to a — 5 
FO FEE, Hage] S. { law Lat.] one put 


** polſeFion, 


Cn 


KEOFFER, | fdfſr] 8. one who gives 
* mn] diſtinguiſhed in law from a donor, 
145 auſe the feoffer grants in fee · ſimple, and a 
Deer Lic. Bb. 1. e. 6. 
| FEOFFMENT, 


[ feeffment] S. [law Lat. 
In Law, 2 pift or grant of any oY — 
ges, lands, or tenements to another in tee, 


þ e. to him and his heirs for e 
ers for ever, by the de- 
ery of ſeiſin, f i 


1H and poſſeſſion of the eſtate 


ms Adj. [Lat.] mournful ; funereal. 
3 2 8. 3 the act of cele- 

der Keeping holiday by ceaſing from 
eur a ceſſation from work. 


F E. & 


FERI NENESS, S. wildnefs ; the quality 
of uncultivated and untamed wildneſs. 

FE RIT , S. [Lat.] barbarity; cruelty; 
wildneſs. 


To FERME NT, V. A. [Lat.] to exalt, 


1 rarify, or comminute, by putting the particles 


into an inteſtine commotion. 

FE'RMENT, S. [Lat.] that which cauſes 
an inteſtine motion in the particles of a fluid. 
A commotion or tumult, applied to govern- 
ment, 

FERME'NTABLE, Adj, capable of having 
its parts put into an inteſtine commotion, 

FERME'NTAL, Adj. having the power 
of raiſing an inteſtine commotion, 

FERMENTA'TION, S. [Lat.] inteſtine 
motionof the ſmall inſenfib'e particles, arifing 
from no viſible, external, or mechanic cauſe, 
and producing a conſiderable alteration therein, 

FERME'NTATIVE, Adj. caufing, or 
having the power to cauſe, an inteſtine com- 
motion of the particles, 

FERN, S. [Sax.] in Botany, a plant 
growing on ſtamps of trees in woods, and oa 
the banks of ditches. Decoctions of the root 
are uſed as diet-drinks in chronical caſes; and 
country people eſteem it a ſovereign remedy in 
the rickets, 

FE'RNY, Adj. overgrown with fern. 

FERO'CIOUS, [ K Adj. [Fr.] 
wild, untamed, ſavage; reſembling a ſavage. 

FERO'CITY, S. [ Lat,] fierceneſs of diſ- 
poſition or look, 

ne Adj. [Lat.] of the nature 
of iron. 

FE'RRET, S. [Brit.] in Natural Hiſtory 
a ſmall animal, of the fize and ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a rat, -with red eyes, and a long 
ſnout, uſed to catch rabbits or rats. In Trade, 
a kind of narrow ribband made of a meaner 
ſort of ſilk, with a mixture of cotton or 
thread. | 

To FE'RRET, V. A. to drive out of a 
lurking place, alluding to the manner in which 
ferrets drive rabbits out of their holes, 

FE'RRETER, S. one who hunts another, 
and diſcoyers him in his hiding places or pri- 
vacies. 

FE RRIAGE, S. the ſum paid for a paſfage 
at a ferry. 

FERRU'GINOUS, Adj, Lat.] partaking 
of the particles or qualities of iron : uſed only 
by philoſophical writers. 

FE'RRULE, S. [Lat.] an iron or braſs 
cap, or ring, put round, or at the end of A 
thing, to hinder it from ſplitting, or wearing. 

To FE'RRY,: V. A. [Sax.] to row a boat 
or veſſel acroſs a river; to croſs a river in a 
boat or veſſel. 

FE RRV, S. a veſſel or boat in which per- 
ſons croſs the water. Figuratively, the place 
where boats ply which croſs the water; the 
common paſſage for a veſſel or boat acrois ari ver. 


FE RRYMAN, S. one who keeps a ferry, 


NE, Adj, [Lat.] wild; untamed, 


or rows a boat acroſs the water, ; 
K kk 2 FEB RTH 


_— 


| 
3 
| 
: 


. ſenſe, that of e ſeems to riſe upon 


- fide, and containing the third part of it, be- 


F E S 


FERTH, or FORTH, S8. common termi- 
nations, are the ſame as in Engliſh an army. 

FERTILE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] producing a great 
quantity ; fruitful, a 

FERTILENESS, S. the quality of pro- 
ducing abundance; fruitful. 

To FERTILITATE, V. A. to make 
fruitful, * A cock will in one day fertilitate 
the whole cluſter of eggs.” Brown, 

FERTILITY, S. [Lat.] the quality of 
producing plenty, or abundance ; fruitfulneſs. 
FE RTILLY, Adv, in great quantities, or 
abundance, | 

To FE RTILIZE, V. A, [Fr.] to make 
fruitful. 

FE RVENCV, S. [Lat.] eagerneſs; warmth 
of application, Applied to the mind, zeal, or 
warmth of devotion, SyNnoNn. Conſidering 
the words fervency and warmth in a religious | 
warmth ; warmth implying a flame of devo- 
tion, in Wt (pr to coolneſs ; ferwency, 
great heat of mind, as oppofed to coldneis. 
Warmth is the offspring of a good heart ; fer- 
vency of a weak mind. 

ERVENT, Adj. [Lat.] hot, oppoſed to 
cold. Vehement, or warm, applied to the 
temper. Ardent, warm, zealous, or flaming 
with devotion, | 

FE'RVENTLY, Adv. in an eager, vehe- 
ment, earneft, ardent, or zealous manner. 

FE RVID, Adj. [Lat.] hot. Figuratively, 
ardent, zealous, vehement, | 
FERVI DTT, S. heat, oppoſed to cold. 
Figuratively warmth of temper. 


FE RVIDNESS, S. the quality of being be 
warm of temper, earneſt in application, or 


zealous in deyotion, 

FE RULA, S. [Lat.] in Botany, the fen- 
nel- giant. A flat wooden inſtrument for chaſ- 
tiling boys at ſchool ; ſo named, becauſe for- 
merly the ſtalks of fennel were uſed for that 
purpoſe. | 

FE'RVOUR, S. heat or warmth, oppoſed 
to cold. Eagerneſs, or earneſtneſs of applica- 
tion; warmth, vr heat of temper; ardour, or 
zeal in devotion, 

FE'SCUE, S. a ſmall wire with which 
thoſe who teach to read, point out the letters. 

FE'SELS, S. a kind of baſe grain, 

FESSE, S. Lat.] in Heraldry, is one of the 
nine honourable ordinaries, conſiſting of a line 
drawn directly a- croſs the ſhield from fide to 


tween the honpur point and the nombril. It re- 
preſents a broad girdle or belt of honour, which 


knights at ar:ns were antiently girded with. 
To FE'STER, [ fee, Bavarian, a ſwelling] 
V. N. to rankle; to grow inflamed, 
FE STINATE, Adj. [ Lat.] baſty, expe- 
ditious, oppoſed to delay; Not much in uſe, 
FE'STIVAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 
feaſts or public entertainments, '-* _ 
FE'STIVAL, S. a time of public feaſting ; 
a day of religious or public joy. 


wreath, or garland of flowers, or leaves twiſey 
— thickeſt at middle, and ſuſpended u 
To FETCH, [preter, fecbed] V. A. 
to go, in order to bring — 
to take or make an excurſion, To equal ig 
value, © Silver in the coin will never fach 
ſo much as filver in bullion,” Locke, Tow. 
ws ergy 05 — at u diſtance, Ty 
ring to any ſtate by ſome powerful operatic, 
To produce by ſome kind of force. To reach; 
to arrive at, 
_ FETCH, S. a ſtratagem in which a del 
is attained: indirectly, or in which one thing 
ſeems to be intended, and another is done; 1 
2223 
"TID, Adj, [Lat.] ſtinking; having 
_ = Fob PIR 
"TIDNESS, S. the quality of havi 
ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. T7 E 
FE TLOCK, S. in Farriery, a tuft of hit 
growing behind the paſtern joint. 
FE TOR, S. [Lat.] a ſtink ; a ſtench, 
FR TTER, [it is commonly uſed in the 
plural, fetters] S. [Sax.] chains for the feet 
put on priſoners to prevent their eſcape, Fi. 
guratiyely, any reſtraint. 
To FE'TTER, V. A, to put chains u 
ſhackles on the legs, Figuratively, to er- 
chain; to bind ; to deprive of freedam or l 


my. 

To FE'TTLE, [a cant word from fe] 
V. A. to buſtle, or make an appearance of 
being buſy; to do trifling buſineſs. 

FETUS, S, _ any animal full grown, 
but in the womb, 

FEUD, S. [Sax.] quarrel; oppoſition; 
war, 

FEUDS, S. [plural, Lat.] in Law, land 
that are hereditary, 

FEU'DAL TENURE, S. [Lat.] an elt 
in land, given by the lard to his vaſſals in ber 
of wages, upon condition to aſſiſt the lord n 
his wars, or do him ſome other ſervice. The 
original of the grant was, that princes might 
be furniſhed with a convenient number of * 
diers upon occaſion, and that the frooven 
their dominions might be well ow 
gainſt the enemy. At firſt the feuda) = 
were held abſolutely at the will of the | 
but afterwards they were made n 
and duchies, earldoms, baron'e5, _ 
granted abſolutely upon the condition 0 Y 
and homage. The vaſſal was obliged * 
pear in the field upon his lord's ſummon" 
follow his ſtandard, to protect his 7 
never to deſert — upon — 
and to aids and taxes; u 1 
ance 2 the eſtate 4s _ 


About the year zue Figh ge , 4 


„ 
kereditaty, and the French nobility 


eir firnames from their prin- 
William . the Conquerer is ſaid 
72 introduced theſe tenures into Eng- 
* The granting theſe fees was anciently 
ſolemn. In the empire, thoſe that were 
"okderable were granted by delivering a 
#andard or banner; but the French paſſed 
them by delivering a ein and a ſtaff. 
FEUDATORY, S. Fr.] one who holds 
ſome conditional tenure from a ſuperior. 
FE'VER, S. in Medicine, is 4 diſeaſe, or 
rather a «laſs of diſeaſes, whoſe characteriſtic 
is 2 preternatural heat felt throughout the 
whole body, or at leaſt the principal parts of 
it, According to Sydenham, a fever is no- 
thing elſe but the effort of nature to free her- 
ſelf of ſome morbific matter, which ſhe finds 
in utious, in order to eſtabliſh a better health, 
To FE VER, V. A. to put into, or affect 
with a fever, | | 
FE'VERISH, Adj. troubled with, or tend- 
ing to, a fever Figuratively, uncertain z in- 
coaſlant; alluding to the alternate ſenſation 
of heat and cold in intermittent fevers, Oc- 
ciſoning heat. 
FE'VERISHNESS, S. alight diſorder, or 
eeftation of a fever, ' 
FE'VEROUS, Adj. [Fr.] troubled with, 


— th 


p 


FID 


much the ſame in breadth. The air is tem- 


perate and wholeſome; and the country 
full of mountains, particularly to the W. and 
S. where Mount Atlas lies. However, it iy 
populous and fertile, producing citrons, le- 
mons, oranges, dates, almonds, olives, figs, 
raiſins, ſugar, honey, flax, cotton, pitch, and 


1corn, in abundance. The inhabitants breed 


camels, beeves, ſheep, and the fineſt horſes in 
Barbary, It is watered by ſeveral rivers and 
ſtreams, and the principal town is Fez, 
FIB, S. [a corruption of 55 an untruth. 
To FIB, V. N. to tell lies or falſehoods. 
. FI'BBER, S. a perſon that ſpeaks falſe- 
oods. 


In Phyfic, a long fine part or thread whereof 
natural bodies conſiſt, and which prevents 
their being friable or brittle, In Anatomy, a 
long flender thread, which being variouſly in- 
terwoven, or bound up, forms the various ſo- 
lid parts of an animal body. 

FI'BRIL, S. [Fr.] a ſmall fibre, which, 
being joined to others, compoſes one of the 


larger, 
"ET'BROUS, Adj. [Fr.] confifling of ſmall 
threads or fibres, (Lat. 

FI'BULA, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
outer and ſlenderer of the two bones of the 


u having the nature of a fever; having a|leg. 


to produce fevers, 

FE'VERSHAM, a town of Kent, with 
two fairs, on Feb, 25, and Aug. 12, for linen, 
woollen-drapery, and toys. It is oppoſite to 
the iſle of Sheppey, and a member of the town 
and port of Dover, It is governed by a mayor, 
12 aldermen, 24 jurats, and 2 peace-officers. 
| haz one large church built with ſtone ; and 
contains about 1100 houſes, built with brick. 
The ſtreets are wide and paved; and the town 
contains about 6000 inhabitants. It has two 
markets, on Wedneſday and Saturday, but no 
particular manufacture is carried on here, It 
Þ 43 miles E. by S. of London. 

FEUTLLAGE, ¶pron. faillauje] S. [Fr.] 
a bunch, row, or circle of leaves. 70 Feuillage 
or laurel round the oval,” Ferwas, 

FEUTLLEMORT, Ss. Fr.] the colour of 
faded leaf, Corruptly pronounced, ang ſome- 
＋ * (Fry 

z » | Dax, | not 3 1 
* 0 ] not many; not great in 


EW EL, or FU'EL, S. Fr.] materials 
9 and keeping up a +, | 

0 FEWEL, V. N. to keep up a fire b 
ſupplying i with fuel. 2 : 
. rss, S. Imallneſs, applied to num · 


"To FEY v. . 
1 [Belg.] to cleanſe a ditch 


FEZ, a conſiderable kingdom of Africa, 


bn = coaſt of Barbary, between the king- 


+ t deing in other parts furrounded by the 


FI'CKLE, Adj. [Sax.] not of the ſame 
ſentiments or opinions long; inconſtant; not 
fixed, 

FI'CKLENESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
liable to frequent change ; a ftate of incon- 
ſtancy. 

FI CKLY, Adv. in a manner liable to 
change; not ſettled or fixed, 

. FYCTILE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] moulded into form; 
manufactured by the potrer. 

FICTION, f:4/:n} S. [Lat.] the act of 
forming a fable or ſtory by help of the imagi- 
nation; the thing feigned ; a falſehood, or lie. 

FI'CTIOUS, De Adj. [ Lat.] ima- 
ginary. A word coined by Prior; but fre- 
quently made uſe of in converſation, impro- 

erly, inſtead of fictitiaus. 

FICTITIOUS, (iin Adj. [It.] 
counterfeit, oppoſe@ to genuine. Made in or- 
der to reſemble, or paſs for ſomething elſe, 
Imaginary, oppoſed to real, 

FICTI'TIQUSLY, | ftiicufly] Adv. in 
a falſe, imaginary, or chimerical manner. 

FID, S. [Ital.] a pointed iron with which 
ſeamen untwiſt their cords, 

FIDDLE, S. [ Teut.] in Muſic, a ſtringed 
inſtrument. See VioLin. 

To FIDDLE, v. N. [Teut.] to play on a 
violin, or fiddle. Figuratively, to trifle; to 
ſpend a great deal of time in ſeeming induſtry, 
without doing any thing to the purpoſe, 

FI'DDLE-FADDLE, ſa cant word] S. 


Algiers to the E. and Morocco to the trifling, or trifles, 


FI'BDLE-FADDLE, Adj. trifling; mak- 


It ig about 125 miles in length, and1ing a buſtle, or giving trouble about nothing, 


FI'DDLER, 


FI'BRE, S. Lat.] a ſmall thread or ſtring. 


r ETD.” — . . N 
= EC DeCCEE_ESRESCT ES > EC - 
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to motion, 


FIE 


+"FTDDLER, S. one who plays on the 
FI DDLESTICK, S. the bow furniſhed 
with hair, which the muſician draws over 
che firings of the fiddle, | | 
. FIDELITY, S. [Lat.] honefty in dealing; 
veracity, or truth in teſtimony ; firmneſs in 
adherence, or in loyalty, 2 
To FIDGE, of FFDGET, V. N. [a cant 
word] to move nimbly, but uncouthly, or 
FI UC [ Sdifhi j. t. con- 
fident 3 without any degree of 2 ** 
FIDUCIARX, [ fdi/biary] S. [Lat.] one 
that has any thing in unk. In Divinity, 
one who places ſo much confidence in faith, 
as to look on good works as no ways con- 
tributing to his ſalvation, | 
* FIDUCIARY, | fdifoiary] Adj. without 


any of doubt, | 

- FIEF, [/] 8. [Fr.] in Law, a fee, 

manor, or poſſeſſion by ſome tenure of 

3 ſuperior. | . 
FIE, See Fy, 


FIELD, [ feeld] S. [Sax, and Teut.] groun 
not inhabited; a ſpace of ground which is 
cultivated, Figurativelv, the ground where 
u battle is fought; a battle or campaign. A 
wide extent or expanſe, Compaſs, or a ſub- 
je& which will afford an opportunity for a 


| FIFE, 8. [Fr.] a 


or ſuch as burn. 


the N. by the frith of 
the E. by the G 


perſon to diſplay his abilities. In Painting 
or Heraldry, the ground or ſurface on which 
figures, or bearings, ate drawn. 

FIELD ED, { fee/ded] Part. being in field 
of batile, | 

FI'ELDFARE, [ fel!dfare] S. [Sax.] a 
bird of paſſage, ſuppoſed to come from the 
northern countries. - 

FI'ELD-MARSHAL, [| fee/d-marſhal] S. 
the commander of an army 1n the field, 

FI'ELD-OFFICER, | fee!d-efficer] S. an 
officer whoſe command, in the field, extends 
to a whole regiment; as the colonel, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and major. 

FI'ELD-PIECE, [ fe#d-peeſe] S. in Gun- 
nery, ſmajl cannon, uſed only in battles, not 
in ſieges. 

FIEND, [ feend] S. [ Sax. ] the devil; any 
infernal being. 

FIERCE, | ſerſe; by ſome pron. Perſe] Adj. 
[Lat.] wild; furious; or not eatily tamed ; 
violent; outrageous; paſſionate z ſtrong. 
Terrible, or cauſing terror. 

FI'ERCELY, {| f2&ſe/y or ferſly] Adv. in a 
furious, violent, or outrageous manner, 

FI'ERCENESS, [ fe&ſeneſs or ferſneſs] S. 
wildneſs; eagerneſs after Naughterz quickneſs 
te attack 3 outrapeouſneſs; violence, with 
reſpeft to paſſion, Irreſiſtible force, applied 


FLEKI-FA'CIAS, [ feri-faſpias] S. [ Lat. 
you may cauſe it to be done] in Law, a writ 
that lies where a perſon has recovered judg- 
ment ter debt or damages, in the king's court, 


| 


or ſtruggle, for conqueſt between enemies, ap- 
plied both to armies and ſingle perſons, 


ppainit any one, by which the ſheriff is com- 


FIG 
manged to levy the debt and 
det. ndant's goods and chattels 

FV'BRINESS, S. hot 


FIERY, 


damages on the 


qualities; heat of 


Figurati a : 
ardent; paſſionate z — 2 
fry] pi — — 

a German uſ Hat like 
in the — 1 "Company the dran 


FIFE, a county of Scotland, 
—— and 8 8 
] erman-Sea, on t 
frith of Forth, and an the W. 522 
and Sterling, The land is as od, and . 
well peopled, as any part of Scotland. an 
the two principal rivers are, the Leven and 
the Eden. It ſends four members to parliament, 
FIFTEEN, Adj. [Sax.] five and ten, 
FIFTEENTH, Ad. [Sax, ] the fifch after 
the tenth, Fifteenth was alſo an ancien 
tribute or tax laid upon cities, boroughs, kr, 
through all England, and fo termed becauſe jr 
amounted to a fifteenth part of what each 
city or town had been value at; or it wa 
fifteenth of every man's perſonal eltate, ac- 
cording to a reaſonable valuation, © 


FIFTH, Adj. I erdinal of fire. 
ax. 


FIFTY, Adj. five tens, 

FIG, S. [Lat.] the fruit of the bg-tree; 
when dry is a very wholeſome food; nutri. 
tive and emollient ; and good in the diforders 
of the breafts and lungs, They are uſed er- 
ternally by way of cataplaſm, either roafted 
or boiled in milk for ripening of tumours, 
and eaſing the pain of the piles, 

To FIGHT, { fi] V. A. I preter and part, 
paſſ. fought, Sax.) to contend with another, 
either with arms, ſticks, or the fiſt ; to endes- 
vour by blows, or other forcible means, to get 
the better of, or to conquer an enemy, Ulel 
both of war and ſingle combat, 

FIGHT, [ #7] S. [Sax,] a violent attach, 


FI'GHTER, [| fiter] S. a perſon engaged 
in war, or fingle combat; a perſon fond of 
fighting. | 

FIGHTING, | firing] Particip. us 
fied, or fit for battle. Where a bath s 
fought, | | 

FI'GMENT, S. [Lat.] a fabulous fr; 
a meer fiction. 

FI'GULATE, Adj. Lat.] made of potter 


clay. 

FI'GUR ABLE, Adi. [Lat.] capable ef 
being moulded in a certain form, and tetat · 
ing it. ö 

FIGURABILIT v, S. the quality of deing 
capable of a certain and permanent torn. 

FI'GURAL, Adj. repreſented by delines- 
tion, Figura! numbers are ſuch 3s * 
do repreſent ſome geometrical figure, in uy 
tion to which they are aways conſidered. 1 

Fi GURATE, Adj. [Lt.] of a on 


r 11. | 211 


ul determinate form 3 reſembling 3 * 
a any thin IT 
of a determinate form. Figurate * —. 1 To FILCH, v. A. [of ded 
in Muſic, is that wherein there is a mixtu * ogy] to take away the ertain etymo- 
* lſcords with the concord. Figurate . ee 2 
cant, in Muſic, is that wherein diſcords 45 taking away trifles. PP to atealing or 
concerned, 28 well, though not ſo much FITLCHER, S. one who pri 
concords, See DESCANT „ as | another of fomethi privately defra 
GURA' FIL ing of ſmall yal _ 
FIGURA'TION, 5. determination to a 1 E, S. [Lat.] a thread alue. 
certain form; the act of giving a certain fi ne on which papers er ae. „or ſeries. A 
FIGURATIVE, Adj. in Divinty 2 A roll, or catalogue rang to keep them, 
boy 2 e elle, In R Ine 2 wa a ates line of ſoldiers 
) m the literal i f 8. [S 7. ä 
more remote and elegant ; full 72 one uſed to 3 — * inſtrument of ſteel 
s Of embelliſhments. rical | or ſteel by rubbing rances, or ſmooth iron 
' FIGURATIVELY, Adv. by a £ To FILE, v. A. [1 
in a ſenſe tifferent from the literal * 214 thread, or bang u « [Lat.] to ſtring upon a 
Fl GURE, $, [Lat.] the form of ning. away any hw As pe Wires To cut or wear 
« terminated by the out-line ; ſha any thing Sax, To foul : — — a file, from feolan 
vr external form; diſti 2 pe, perſon, ſenſe ſtill retained i ully ; from Elan, 8 , 
eminence; A . nguiined appearance; ward. i ned in Scotland, N * 
by en * NN any thing repreſented L , ikke ſoldiers, in Un euterly, to 
L wing or painting; arrangement; g another. 9 a e, one after 
don; a character denoting a num 1 diſpo- FI'LE-CUTTER 
ro ay; ure of a ſyllogiſm is the hers a” „ S. one who makes 
poition of the middle te - proper FI'LEMOT 
4 the nei rm with the part „8. [corru 
queſtion. In Aſtrology, the di parts | mort] brown colou pted from feuille 
& the aſpects of the 1 e diagram FILER, 8 6 
Vicinity fame bi ical houſes, Ini þ Ve one who uſes a file i 
, ſome hieroglyphical ing, or ſha a file in ſmooth 
8 In Rhetoric, any 3 re- | offers a bill to th metals, In Law, one = 
whe ddr pimery — — a ſenſe diffe- a ſon; CR [Lat.] with he A: 
Ja Grammar _ iteral meaning. th 3 iim the character 00 of 
hen „a deviation from the rul g. | the relation of a ſon „or ſtanding in 
he of ſyntax, In Dancing, th _—P FILIA'TION 8. | 
0 gta eight in going round 0 ing | ſon to a father, „S. [Lat.] the relation of 
make eren turnings and windi uple; ; FILINGS.S [wi h 
wy in any dance, may. > 7 be |ticles worn off by ithout a fingular] the 
3 Adj. in general, is { . To FILL, V Agr: rubbing of a al =” 
tl with 6gures; but is Yai omething till a thing; or . [Sax,] to pour, or put i 
v kuf whereon the figures f iefly applied | to ſtore BE 3 veſſel, can contain no 2 
_ wrought or — flowers, &c. to ſurfeit K antly, or plenteouſly, n 
Arcunß V. A. [Lat wiſh, OI . 
er paar Gerd, to form ao rest cies To th pour qu 
ance in painti ape; to form aſor ext it fills another ; 
eee con hey ns, Jp me TE 
ner objects; to diverſif 0 reſemblances of to occu * o fill up, to make full; to ſi ined ; 
NY types, or — riegate; to- F H. s — * engage or 3 
er of a thing in the mi ics; to form as m „S. as much as a thing can ay 
by =p ben or token, mind ; to foreſhew _ — uy ſatisfy or — ma contain z 
. ACEOUS, Adj, [L without uf „S. any thing that fills u 
f poſed of threads at.] conſiſting or * . : One who is em — room 
ky LACER or FILAZER 2 Arriages. P to fill 
heb — Ness tay — * — ny — a band to tie round 
e he files thoſe wri „ fo called, of 5 ther part. Th 
— There are ee ee he makes 4 — thigh, applied to a joint * part 
3 Gvifions and co n of them in their meat rol part of a calf, In Cook e 
04 original proceſs unties: They wake Archite led together, and tied round. Ia 
and mixed „ as well real as f tecture, a little membe round. In 
Mme per- in orna r Which 
AMENT, 8 ornaments and mouldin appears 
red, nd. . [Lat.] a fine gend a liftel. gs, called likewiſe 
* 15 "ans bodies are 7 0 — FILLET, V. A. to bind wi 
A LBERT, $ : «jor andage. In Architect with a fillet, 
wy long bend * by Skinntr from an — or liſtel. ure, to adorn with 
took ard ; Johnſon this as corrupted from | ſhi ILLINGRHAM, a village in Li 
ts name f inks it more ire, 7 miles N. of Li 1 Lincoln- 
elm who ; rom Fulbert or _—_— on November 22, fo incoln, with one fair 
with thin wa it] af ilibert, the To FULLIP * r pigs. 2 
ell. ne hazle nut logy] to firik » V. A. [of uncertain et 
jerk e with the nail by ; ymo- 
» or motion of the finger 9 
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FI'LLIP, 


__ — — — — 


' 


A 


FIN 
FILLIP S. a of the finger ler 1 
* uae Pg naar goed. 
a jerk of the finger, 


FFLLY, S. [Brit.] a young mare. 


| — S. [Sax.] a thin ſkin, membrane, 
or Cle. | 
o FILM, V. A, to cover with a ſkin or 


llicle. 


;  FI'LMY, Adj. conſiſting of membranes, 


Tins, or pellicles. ' 

To FILTER, v. A. [tow Lat.] to ela- 
zify or purify liquors by means of threads; to 

in h paper, flannel, &c. 

FILTER, S. {Lat,] a twiſt of thread, 
ene end of which is dipped in ſome fluid to 
be cleared, and the other hanging down an 
the outſide of the veſſel, the liquor by that 
means dripping from it, Figuratively,. a 
Krainer, or any thing uſed ta clear liquors by 
percolation, 

„„ FILTH, 3. [Sax] dirt, or any thing 
which fouls, or makes a thing foul; any 
thing which pollutes the ſoul, 14 

FI'LTHILY, Adv, in ſuch a manner as to 
render a thing naſty, or to pollute the mind. 

FI'LTHINESS, S. dirtineſs ;, any thing 
foiled, or daubed ; corruption; pollution. 

FFLTHY, Adj. made foul, naſty, or 

. Grofs, or polluted, applied to the mind. 

To FILTRATE, V. A. [See FIETEA] 
to paſs or ſtrain liquor through a cloth, linen- 
bag, brown paper, &c. to clear it from dregs, 
or foulneſs. 

FILTRA'TION, S. the art of making 

nor fine and clear by ftratoing. 

' FUMBLE-HEMP, S. light  ſummer- 
hemp, which bears no ſeed. 

FIN, S. [Sax.] the wing or limb of a fiſh, 
by which be balances his body; it confiſts of 
= membrane ſupported by rays, or little bony 
or cartilaginous oflicles, 

FI'NABLE, Adj. that which admits a fine. 

FI'NAL, Adj. Hur. laſt, or that which 
has nothing beyond it; at the end; conclu- 
ſive; deciſive; complete; mortal; deſtruc- 
tive. Final cauſe is the end for which any 
thing is done. | | 

'FINALLY, Adv. laſtly; to conclude; 
perfectly; deciſively, or without recovery. 

FINANCE, S. [Fr. moſt frequently uſed 
in the plural, and then pron. fina»ſez} the 
amount of the taxes of a government, or that 
of the profits or income of a private perſon. 

FI'NANCER, S. [Fr.] one who collects 
or farms the taxes or public revenue. 

FINCH, S. [Sax.] a ſmall ſinging- bird, 
of which we have three ſpecies, wiz, the 
go lden-finch, chaf-finch, and buil-finch, 

© FYNCHAM, a village in Norfolk, with 

one fair, on March 3, for horſes and toys. 

FINCHAMSTEAD, a village in Berk- 

ſhire, with one fair, oa April 23, for cattle. 


| ſolve a difficulty ; 


FIN 
of fearching, Te meet wich; to fall wog. 
To know by experience. To diſcover a thi 
by ſtudy. To hit on by chance. To remark 
to obſerve.” To reach; to attain, To fer 
of fix in one's on opinion, To determine 
by judicial verdict. To fopply ; to furniſh, In 
Law, to approve; as, * to find a bill,” To 
3 means to fare with to eaſe 
or pain, health or fickneſs; 7, out, to 

to} Havens we 
knowledge of, on 


FINDEN, a vilkge in Suſſen, with one 
fair, on Holy Thurſday, for — brurgy 

FINDER, S. a perſon who diſcovers ſome. 
thing loft, miſlaid, or nut in ſight. 
nl. Aj [Sax] weighty, mar, 

FINE, Adj. [Fr] made of very lender 
threads, applied to linens or ch and ep 
\ poſed to coarſe, Subtile, thin, tenuous, Re. 
fined;. or pure from drofs, applied to metsh, 
Clear and free from ſediments or 
applied to liquors, Refined, too ſubtle, or 
ine; high, applied to ſentiments, - Keen; 
thin; ſmoothly ſharp, Nice; exquiſite; 
delicate. Elegant, applied to ftile, or er- 
preſſion in compoſition. Handſome and ma- 
jeſtic, applied to-perſonal charms. Accom- 
pliſhed ; elegant of manners. Artful; (y; 
fraudulent. Splendid, applied to dreſs, 1ro- 
nically uſed as an expreſſion of ſomething ra- 
ther ſpurious. than real, or rather deſerving 
contempt than approbation. A fine ex- 
change for liberty!” Philips. 

FINE, S. — in Law, an agreement 
made before juſtices, and entered upon te- 
cord, for the ſettling or aſſuring of lands or 
tenements, in order to cut off all controver- 
fies, to ſecure the title a perſon has in bis 
eſtate againſt all others, or to cut off entails, 
fo that lands may, with the greater certain- 
ty, be conveyed either in fee tail for life, or 
years; a ſum of money paid and advanced for 
the income of lands; a certain ſum — ts 
excuſe a perſon from the diſcharge of an oi. 
ficez a ſum of money, or forfeit, pad, as a 
amends, or by way of p for at 
offence committed. 

In FINE, Adv, [Fr.} to 
concluſion. 8 a 

To FINE, v. A. to refine, of purify; b 
make a perſon pay money as à pu 
Neuterly, to pay a ſum of money 
cuſed from ſerving an office. 

To FI'NEDRAW, v. A. to ſev 2 
rent, or one piece of cloth to another, in 
a manner as the ſeam ſhall not be viſible. 

FI'NEDRAWER, S. a perſon who fre. 
feſſes to ſew up the rents of cloth. bat 
| FI'NELY, Adu. with elegance of 
and expreſſion, applied to the file of an a ; 
thor. With a thin edge or point. Steg 
ly ; richly, applied to drefs. In very in 


particles, applied to powder. 


conclude; E 


to be a” 


To FIND, V. A. {preter, I bave fornd, 
pa rt, pret. found, Sax, | to diſcover any thing 
loſt, miſlaid, or out of fight before, by means 


cally, it Means Ye : 


FI'NENESS 
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fre, made by adding r or er to the poſitive, 


FIR 


„S. ſhew, ſplendor, or gaiety, 

2; plicd to dreſs. Subtlety; ingenuity, Free- 
tem from _ or n | 
NERY, S. gatety of dreis. 

FINE'SSE, {pron. fineſs] a fly, artful ſtra- 

tage. Johnſon obſerves that this word is 

unneceſſary, though creeping into our lan- 


ff xrk, 8. one that purifies metals. 
FINER, Adj, the comparative degree of 


iter the manner of the Saxons. 


FIR 


| FIRE, 8. [Sax.] among the antient P 

loſophers, one of the elements, created wi 

a power of heating, burning, and deſtroying. 
Among Moderns, the effect of a rapid inter- 
nal motion of the particles of à body, by 
which their coheſion is deſtroyed or in other 
words, whatever heats, warms, liquifies, or 
burns. Figuratively, a conflagration, or burn - 
ing, whereby houſes are deſtroyed ; flame, 
luſtre, or brightneſs ; heat of temper or paſ- 


fion ; livelineſs of imagination; vigour of 


mind or fancy ; the paſſion of love; eruptions, 


FINGER, S. [Sax.] one of the five To ſet on fire, is to kindle, or wrap in flames. 


members at the extreme part of the hand, by 
which we catch and hold any thing. A 
{mall meaſure of extenſion, Figuratively, 
the band; manufacture; art. 6 

To FUNGER, V. A. to touch lightly, or 
tov with, Figuratively, to take by ſtealth. 
In Mufic, to touch or ſound an inſtrument. 

FINICAL, Adj. [from fine] nice; fop- 
ih; too much affecting elegance of dreſs and 
behaviour, 

FINICALLY, Adv, foppiſhly. 
FINICALNESS, S. too great an affecta- 
tion of niceneſs and elegance. 

To FINISH, V. A. [Lat.] to ceaſe 
from working; to accompliſh, perfect, or 
complete an undertaking; to poliſh, or bring 
to the utmoſt excellence or perfection; to put 
{an end to, 

FINISHER, S. a performer; an accom- 
Pliter; one who puts an end to, or com- 
pletes an undertaking. 

HNITE, Adj. [Lat.] that which is li- 
mid with reſpect to bulk, or other qualities 
ir perfeians, | 

HNITELY, Adv. within certain limits. 

?INITENESS, S. limitation. 

FINITUDE, S. a confinement within 
«nan limits and degrees, 

FINLAND, a province of Sweden, bound- 
& on the W. by the Gulph of Bothnia; on 
we . by Ruſſia; on the 8. by the Gulph 
inland, and Ingria; and on the N. by 
Iban and Lapland. There are a great 
au; lakes and marſhes, and yet it produces 
gelt deal of corn, and paſtures which feed 
kunders of cattle, The inhabitants differ 

the Swedes both in their manners and 
unge. It has the title of a great duchy, 
1 comprehends fix parts, called Proper 
ny, Cuizvia-Tavaſiland, the iſle of Ay- 
1 7 Mund, Savoland, and Carelia. Abo 
We capital town. The greateſt part of 


Mila fire is a kind of artificial or fiftitious 
fire, Which burns even under water, with 
greater force and violence than out of it; and 
is only extinguithable by vinegar mixed 
with ſand and urine, or by covering it with 


pitch, gum, and bitumen. 

To FIRE, V. A. to burn, or deſtroy by 
fire, Neuterly, to burn; to take fire, Fi- 
guratively, to be inflamed with paſſion. In 
War, to diſcharge a gun, or any fire-arms. 


with powder and ball, | 
FI'RE-BALL, S. a ball filled with com- 
buſtibles, burſting where it is thrown, and 
uſed in war; a grenado, 
|  FTREBRAND, S. a piece of wood kindled, 
or burning, Figuratively, a public incendi- 
ary ; or one who cauſes factions or commo- 
tions in a ſtate, | | 
FI'RE-CROSS, S. a ſignal uſed in Scot- 
land for the nation to take arms, 
FI'RELOCK, S. that part of a gun which 
holds the prime, and by means of a trigger 
ſets fire to it. Figuratively, a gun. 
FI'RE-MAN, S. one employed in extin- 
guiſhing burning houſes, a 
FI RE-NEW, Adj. perfectly new, or ne- 
ver uſed, alluding to thoſe metals which are 
torged by means of fire, or formed by, melt- 


n 


— 


FI'RE-PAN, S. a pan of metal uſed in 
holding fire; a ſhovel; that part of a gun 
which holds the prime. 

FIRESHIP, a ſhip or veſſel filled with 
combuſtibles, and let to drive in an engage- 
ment among the fleet of an enemy to let it 
on fire, 

FI'RESHOVEL, S. an inſtrument wich 
which coals are thrown on fires, 
FI'RESIDE, S. the hearth, chimney, or 


place near a grate, or fire-ſtove, Figurative- 


Us province was firs 

den ceded lad 1 conquered e and 

© 225 miles in length. 
FINE, Adi. having fins; having broad 


14 out on either ſide, 
a Adj. furniſhed with, or having 


py 
. 8. [Lat:] a ſtopple, or ſtopper, 
kl bout, (Brit the tree which produces 


The Gulph of Finland | /ide.” 


ly, a family. „Remember me to your fre- 


FIRESTONE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, the 
pyrites, a foſſil compounded of vitriol, ſul- 
phur, and earth. That uſed in medicine is 
of a greeniſh colour, of a ſhapeleſs form, 
found in ourclay-pits, and produces the green 
vitriol, It derives its name fireſtone, or py- 
rites, from giving fire, on being ſtruck againſt 


a ſteel, more eaſily and freely than a flint; 
L11 ny all 


hides. It is compoſed of ſulphur, naptha, 


FI'RE-ARMS, S. thoſe which are charged 
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ovens, and ſtoves. 
FIREWORK, S. a > 7 qr vans 242 
11 e other inflammab 
bſances, ule on public rejeicings, or other 


occaſions. - 
FIRING, S. combuſtibles made uſe of to 
kindle and ſupply fires with ; the act of diſ- 
ſire- arms. 


To FIRK, v. A. Lev! Ar 


x —— 
Sax. a ure — 
ing the fourth part of a barrel. The firkin 
of ale, ſoap, and butter, contains eight gal- 
Jons, and that of beer, nine. 
_ FIRM, Adj. [Lat.)] ſtrong; not eafily| 
ſhaken, or moved ; ſtedfaſſ, 


V. _ [Lat.] to fix; ſettle ;| 


FIRMAMENT, T. 8. lar] the K; the 
keavens. 
ce leſtial, or be- 


FIRMAME'NTAL, Adj. 
Jonging to the ſky. 
FIRMAN, S. is a paſſport or permit granted 
the Great Mogul to foreign veſſels, to trade 
the territories of his-juriſdition. 
FI'RMINGHAM, a village 3 in Suffolk, 
with rye on September 4, for lean cat- 
the and toy 
1 Adv. in ſuch a manner as not. 
moved, or penetrated eaſily ; ſteadily. 
* ETRMNESS, 8. ſtability z compactneſs ; 


folidity ; durability z certainty ; ſoundneſs. | 


Conſtancy; reſolution. 
FIRST, Adj. [Sax.] that which ig earlieſt 
zn time; that which is before all _— in 
order ; that which is nobleſt in dignity ; chat 
which exceeds all others in excellence. 

_ FIRST, Adv. in the firſt place. Follow- 

ing at, beginning of exiftence, action, &c. 
755 or laſt, at one time or another, 

FIRST-FRUITS, 8. [not uſed in the 
Zngular] that which is produced by any 
vegetable, or which is ſooneſt ripe in the ſea- 
fon ; the firſt profits, or firſt year's income of 
7 benefice ; the earlieſt effect of any thing. 

F RSTLING, S. the firſt produce or of- 
fering of animale, F iguratively, the firſt 
thing done or performed, 

TI SCAL, S. [Lat.] a public revenue; 
excheq uer. oF? * 

F ISH, S. [ fiſhes, t #þ is gene 

ly uſed in — owes Sax, In Nr Natural 

iſtory, conſtitutes a claſs of animals which 

ave no feet, but always fins ; and their body 
is either altogether naked, or only covered 
with ſcales. In Heraldry, they are emblems 
of ſilence and watchfulneſs. 


F I'T 


wess by catching fd, 


ſou 


[cant w 

FI'SHIN G, 3.4 

FISHY, 4. 
qualities of fiſh ; 


be cleft. 
to be cloven, 


lar] battle or blows wi 
the action of fightin 


lent matter, 
in the fundament. 


the noſe. 


or reſembling a fiſtula. 


paroxyſm 


dren; the epilepſy in men, or 
wherein all 


ſudden ſuſpended, and the perſon is 
time like one who is dead, 

FIT, Adj. [Flem.] proper, or 
before a verb, Right, or the duty 
abilities.“ Bacon. 
to equip; to make proper for the 
- of a perſon, 
kind of wild pea. 


warrens or hen- rooſts; * 
FITCHE'E, Adj. Fr. in Hen lan 


To FISH, V. N. to be employed in catch- 


pointed, generally applied | to a crols 


ſon. 4 It is fir for a man to know lus 


To FIT, v. A. [Flem.] to make one thi 
ſuit another ; to match; to 1 


FITCH, 8. [a corruption of Ya) al 


FI'TCHAT, or FI'TCHEW, s. [3 
a ſtinking animal of a rare which x 


Mm 


JM where 6h — = — 


taſtin * fm. 
FISSILE, Adj, [Lat that which ny 


FISSI'LITY, $, the quality of bein 6 
FI'SSURE, 8. [Lat.] » cleft; a my 


T0 FI 80e 

0 FI'SSURE, v. A. to cleave 

fixed, 72 a Foy 
FIST, S. [Sax.] the hand cienched 

the thumb « or fingers doubled termed 

in order to give a blow, or hold a thing fal. 
To FIST, V. A. to ſtrike with the 66. 
FI'STICUFFS, 15515 not uſed in the fingu- 

the 


hiſt, Figurative 


' FISTULA, S. (Lat. J in Surgery, 20 
winding, callous, cauernous v — with 
narrow entrance, opening into a ſpacious bot 
tom, and generally yielding a ſharp and vin 
Fiftula in ano is a fiſtula forme 


Fiftula lachrymalis, adils 
order of — from the eye 


FI'STULAR, Adj. hollow like a pipe, 
FI'STULOUS, Adj. having the nature of 


FIT, dd lem, ] in Medicine, an accek 

a diſorder ; any ſhort return 
ter ceſſation or intermiſhen ; any violent a 
fection of the mind, Uſed 9 ſor 
hyfterics in women; the convelfions in cl 


that > 


dz bas 
for a l 


fie 


any purpoſe, with for before a noun, 2 


of a pt 
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4 KA. 


FLA 


FrIFul, 4d. fubjeft to fit, fainting, 


2 Adv. in a proper manner; rea- 


. liouſl , oy . 
1 — 3 juſtneſs; 


— S. 

. | 

ATT l, 8. the perſon who renders a 
ing proper and ſuitable to any particu-r de- 

ſign or purpoſe 3 a ſmall piece, from fetca, 

hal, fre, Teut. as, ©* to cut into fitters.” 

FITZ, 8. a French word for ſon; as 
| is the ſon of a king. Johnſon ſays, 
it is commonly given to illegitimate children; 
but others aſſert, that when this word occurs 
i" lich names, it is only in compliance with 
the ancient cuſtom obſerved before the uſe of 
ſurnames, when 2 perſon took his father's 
ume with the addition of his being his ſon. 

FIVE, Adj. [Sax.] four and one. 

FIVES, S. a kind of play, conſiſting of 
friking u ball, &c, a particular height againſt 
will, the perſon who miſſes a ftroke loſing 
one each time he miſſes, In Farriery, a diſ- 
nie in horſes. 

ToFIX, V. A. [Lat.] to faſten a thing fo 
wit ſhall not eafily be or moved ; to 
ehabliſh without changing; to direct with- 
n nariation 5 to make any thing of a volatile 
ur capable of bearing fire without eva- 
ting, or the hammer without breaking 
hing. Neuterly, to ſettle the opinion, or 
lanmine the reſolution; to reſt; to ceaſe from 
vntering. 


FIXA'TION, S. a diſpoſitien of mind not 
ren to change; reſidence in a certain place; 
wnement, In Chemiſtry, the act of re- 
ting a volatile and fluid ſubſtance to a hard 
re. 


HED, Part, not moving. The fixed 
fr, in Aftronomy, are ſuch as do not move 
iu ordits, 

HNL x, Adr. certainly; firmly; in- 
Rradly ; unchangeably. 

HXEDXEss, S. fability, firmneſs, reſo- 
wen, or a diſpoſition of mind not given to 
dune; a power to remain in fire uncon- 


ed, or to bear the hammer without flying; 


of volatility, 
Iv, S. [Fr.] a firong coheſion of 
Pn, oppoſed to yolatility., 
fl XTURE, S. [a corruption of frure] 
un which are fixed to the premiſes, 
FXURE, 8. a poſition, The fixure of 
de bath motion in it.“ Shak, A ſtrong 
* „The firm fixure of thy foot.” 
wt, Firmneſs, or ſtate of fixedneſs, « Quite 
— 5 Shak, 
S. a kind of 

Ml frike fiſh with, l 
| LA BBY, Adj, wanting firmneſs; eafily 
3 yielding to the touch, 

ACUD, (55 Adj. [Lat.] weak; 


ung ſtiffgeſg or ten] 
F — 5 10n. 
F eerbirr, { pai:idity ] S. want of 


* 
" 43 


| FLA'DA, one of the Weſtern iſles of Scot- 
land, between Sky and Lewis. It is about 
three miles in circumference, and remarkable 
for its fiſhet . ' 

To FLAG, V. N. ] to hang down 
limber, ot without ſti Figuratively, to 
grow faint, ſpiritleſs, or dejected; to loſe 
vigour, or grow feeble. Actively, to let fall, 
or ſuffer to . From flag, a ſpecies of 
ſtone, to lay with broad ſtone; 

FLAG, S. 4 water plant, with a broad- 
bladed leaf, bearing yellow flowers, ſo called 
from its motion when agitated with the wind, 
Alſo a general name for colours, ſtandards, 
banners, antients, enſigus, &c. which are fre- 
quently confounded with each other. Flag is 
now particularly uſed at ſea, for the _— 
antients, ſtandatds, &c. borne on the top 
the maſts of veſſels, to notify the perſon wha 
commands the ſhip, of what nation it is, and 
whether it be equipped for war or trade. To 
lower, or ftrike the flag, is to pull it down up- 
on the cap, or to take it in, out of reſpect, or 
ſubmiſſion, to thoſe that are their ſuperiors. 
In an engagement, it is a fign of yielding. 
The of leading a ſhip in triumph, is to 
tie the flag to the ſhrouds, or the gallery in 
the hind part of the ſhip, and let them hang 
down towards the water, and to tow the veſſels 
by the ſtern, To hang out the white flag, is 
to aſk quarters; the red flag is a fign of defi- 
ance and battle, A ſpecies of broad tone uſed 
for pavements; from flache, old Fr. 

FLA'GELET, S. [Fr.] a ſmall flute. 

FLAGELLA'NTES, in Church-Hiftory, 
certain Enthufiaſts in the 14th century; who 
maintained that there was no remiſſion of fins 
without F tgellatien, or whipping, Accord- 
ingly, they walked in proceſſion, preceded by 
prieſts carrying the croſs, and publickly laſhed 
themſelves till the blood dropped from theit 
naked backs, 

FLAGELLA'TION, 8. . the act of 
whipping or ſtriking with a ſcourge: / 
FLA'GGINESS, S. the ſtate of a thi 
which hangs or droops for want ef ftifts 
neſs. . 
FLA'GGY, Adj. weak; limber ; droop- 
ing for want of ſtiffneſs ; weak of taſſè; 
inſipid. 
FLAGI'TIOUS, [ flcji/hious] Adj. Lat.] 
committed with deliberation, and obftinate 
wickedneſs, applied to things: Obſtinately 
and exceſſively wicked and villainous, applis 
ll FIOUSNESS fla 

FLAGI , [ flajiſhicafreſs] S8. 
obſtinate and wilful 275 2 . 
neſs. 

FLA'G-OFFICER, 8. the commander of 
a ſquadron, 

FLA'GON, S. a large drinking - pot, with 
a narrow mouth. 

FLA'GRANCY, S. [Lat ] a burning, 
flaming, glittering, or heat; ardour of affec- 


tion; notoriety of a crime. 


Lilz FLA. 


FL A. 


FLA'GRANT, Adj. [Lat.] ardent ; hot, 
er vehement; glowing; fluſhed; red; in- 
flamed. Notorious, or univerſally known, 
applied to crimes. 

FLA'GSHIP, S. a ſhip which carries the 
officer who commands a fleet. 

FLA'G-STAFF, S. the ſtaff on which 
flag is fixed. f 

FLAIL,. S. [Lat.] an inſtrument with 
which corn 1s beaten out of the car, 

FLAKE, S. [Lat.] any thing which ap- 
pears looſely held together like a flock of 
wool ; any thing which breaks in thin pieces 
or lamina ; a layer or ſtratum. | 

To FLAKE, V. A. to form in flakes, or 
thin pieces looſely joined together. 

FLA'KY, Adj. breaking in ſmall pieces 
like ſcales ; lying in layers or ſtrata. 

FLAM, 8. [a cant word of uncertain 
etymology] a lye, or falſe report; a mere 
- deceit, or illuſory pretext ; a ſham. 

To FLAM, V. A. to deceive with a feigned 
ſtory z to be put off with an idle tale. 

FLA'MBEAU, [Vine] S. [Fr.] a kind 
of large taper made of hempen wicks, covered 
with bees-wax, to give a large light in. the 
night, . g 

FLAME, S. [Lat.] a fume, vapour, or 
exhalation, heated ſo as to emit light, or ſhine. 
Figuratively, fire; brightneſs of imagination 
or fancy; the paſſion of love; the object of 
loye. Flame colour is a bright yellow colour. 

To FLAME, V. N. to burn ſo as to emit; 
a ſhining or bright light; to ſhine like flame; 
to be in an excels of paſſion, 

FLA'MEN, S. Ls 3 prieft among the 
ancient Romans, who officiated Þ1 their re- 
ligious rites, and offered up facriffes, &c. 

. FLAMMA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
Etting on flame. 

FLAMMABILITY, St the quality of be- 
ing capable to be ſet on flame. 

FLA'MMEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] conſiſting 
of, or reſembling flame. 

FLA! Mv, Adj. burning ſo as to emit 
Names, or brightneſs ; inflamed ; having the 
nature of flames. 

FLA'NDERS, a province of the Nether- 
Unds, which may be divided into Dutch 
Flanders, Auftrian Flanders, and French 
Flanders, It is bounded by the German 
Ocean and the United Provinces on the N. by 
the province of Brabant on the E. by Hainhalt 
and Artois on the S. and by another part of 
Artois and the German Ocean on the W. be- 
ing about 60 miles in length, and 5;0 in breadth, 
It is a flat level country, is very fertile in grain 
and paſtures, and the air is good. T hey 
reckon it contains near 30 walled towns, be- 


the 


FILA 
which belongs to the D i 
fine — and — - The protuce 

FLANK, S. [Fr.] that a 
below the loins ee = ears 
oppoſed either to front or rear. In Parts 
tion, that part of a baſtion which — 
* Ro. to the face, 

To FLANK, V. A. to attack 
a battalion, or fleet; to be placed 1 
oppoſite to the fide of a battalion ect, a if 
rack, ; to be on the fide. | ; 

 FLA'NKER, S. a fortification Jutting out 
{9 as to command the fide of a | 
to an aſlault. Woman 

FLA'NNEL, S. [Brit.] a ki 'ohe 
looſe woollen ſtuff, — gp = 

FLAP, 8. [Sax.] any thing which has 
down broad and looſe; the motion «f up 
thing broad and looſe, or moving on hings; 
a blow given with the palm of the hand, b. 
In Farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes, wherein th 
lips ſwell on both fides their mouths, ad 
are covered with bliſters like the white d a 
egg. Fly-flap is a piece of leather faftend 
the end of a ſtick, uſed to kill flies with, 

To FLAP, V. A, to beat with the palm d 
the hand, or ſome broad thin ſubſtance whid 
hangs looſe 3 to move. with a noiſe made b 
any thing broad; to ply the wings up a 
down with a noiſe. 

To FLARE, V. N. [ Johnſon imaging i 
to be a corruption of WAL: ou glitter, or flutte 
with oſtentatious and ſplendid ſhew ; to glit 
ter offenſively, To be overpowered with, 
be in too much light. To waſte away laviſhly 
applied to the conſuming of a candle or taper 

FLASH, S. or! a ſudden, quick, tran 
fitory; or ſhort blaze, or burſt of light; a ſal 
den blaze or burſt of wit; a ſhort tranke 
ate, 

To FLASH, V. N. to glitter, or fit 
with a quick and tranſient flame, or light; 4 
burſt out into any irregularity, or violene 
To tweak out into wit, merriment, or brig 
thought. Actively, to ſtrike up large bode 
of water from the ſurface, 

FLA'SHILY, Adv, in an oftentatiou 
ſhowy manner, 

FLA'SHY, Adj. empty; vain; c 
tions ; ſhowy ; without reality or ſabſtana. 

FLASK, S. [Fr.] a thin bottle with 
long and narrow neck, generally covered it 
wicker or withes ; a ſmall horn uled to a 
gunpowder in. The bed in the carnage t 
piece of ordnance z a narrow and dcep w 
baſket. £ N 41 

FLA'SKET, S. [a diminutive of fg 
wicker baſket, in which cloaths are gut 
put by waſherwomen after waſhing, and |; 
plicd to other uſes; a veſſel in which vid 


ſides thoſe that are open, 1158 villages, 48 
#bbeys, and a great number of priories, col- 
leges, and monaſteries. The men are keavy, 
but laborious, and lovers of good cheer ; and 


are ſerved up. 
FLAT, Adj. 
| out any ſlope. 


horizontal, or level; * 
« The houſes are flat to 


the women are reckoned tc be very handlome. | Aadi/. Smooth, applied to furtace. 4 
They are Papitts in all parts, except chat with the ground. Lays cities fa j 


FLA 


or Fat on 
* and broad, or more — 
flat fiſh,” In Painting, 
or ſwelling of the figures. In- 
„applied to taſte, Dull ; 

igid, applied to writings. 
Tafteleſs, or affording 
plain, Not ſhrill; 


without relief, 
t or ual 
without {punt 3 
; deſecked. 
Downright ; 


tended plain 3 a ſhallow 3 the broad part or 
fide of : weapon. Depreſſion ; finking, ap- 
plied to thought or language. A ſurface with- 
out relief, protuberances, or prominences. In 
Muſic, a particular mark, implying that the 
note which it ſtands againſt is to be played or 
ſung half a note or tone lower ; and when 2t 
the beginning of a line or ſpace, ſhews, that 
all the notes on that line, and within that 
ſpace, are to be ſung or played half a note 
Jower than they would be, if the mark of the 
were not there, 
To FLAT, V. A. to make broad, ſmooth, 
and level, To make taſteleſs, or vapid, ap- 
plied to liquor, To make infipid, unplea- 
lat, and diſagreeable. To deprive of its vi- 
pur, ſpirit, or pleaſure, applied to thought or 
knevage, Neuterly, to grow ſmooth. or flat, 
qoſed to ſwell, To obſtruct; or deprive of 
adour, ſpirit, or zeal, | 
HLATLY. Adv, horizontally, or without 
Ling, applied to ſituation. Smoothly, or 
without prominences, applied to ſurface. 


igt manner. 

FLAT NESS, S. evenneſs; without ſlop- 
uy, applicd to ſituation, Smoothneſs, with- 
Wt prominences, applied to ſurface, Dead- 
dels, or want of ſtrength and taſte, applied to 
lquors, or foods, Dejection, or languor, ap- 
puedto the mind. Want of force, vigour, or 
hint; dulneſs; frigidity, applied to ſenti- 
ments or writings, The contrary of ſhrill- 
pels, or acuteneſs, applied to ſound, 

To FLA'TTEN, V. A. to beat down, or 
nate any prominences or protuberances in 
blarface; to make ſmooth; to beat level 
mth the ground ; to make taſteleſs, or ſpirit- 
fs; to deject ; to diſpirit. 

"ap ER, Adj. the comparative degree 
A, formed after the manner of the Saxons, 
b ating er to the poſitive, 

FLA ITER, S. the perſon, or inſtrument 
I Wch any unequal ſurface is made plain 
ad cl. 

To FLA'TTER, V. A. [Fr.] to compli- 
_ falſe praiſes ; to pleaſe or ſooth. 
= raile falſe hopes and expecta- 


 ATTERER, S. a perſon who endea- 
10 2 the favour of another by praiſing 
New tees he has not, by applauding his 
> nd by ſervile and mean compliances 


* al his humours. 
UITERY, 8. a ſervile and fawning 


Vithout Grit ; dully, Plainly; in a down- 


FLE 


| behaviour, attended with ſervile compliances 
and obſequiouſneſs, in order to gain a perſon's 
favour. 

FLA'TTISH, Adj. ſomewhatlevel, ſmooth, 
or more broad than thick. 

FLA'TULENCE, or FLA"'TULENCY, 8. 
windineſs; fulneſs of wind; a ſwelling, or un- 
eaſy ſenſation, occaſioned by wind lodged in 
the inteſtines. Figuratively, emptineſs ; va- 
nity ; airineſs; want of folidity, applied to 
ſentiments. 

FLA'TULENT, Adj. Lat. ] ſwelling with 
air; windy, Flatulent tumours, in Medicine, 
are ſuch as eafily yield to the touch, and rea- 
dily return, by elaſticity, to their firſt form. 
Figuratively, empty; vain, tumid ; or ſwell- 
ing without ſolidity or ſubſtance. 

FLATUO'SITY, S. [Lat.] windineſs; a 
ſwelling occaſioned by an expanſion or rarefac- 
tion of air included in any part of the body. 

FLA"'TUOUS, Adj. - abounding with in- 
cluded air or wind ; windy. 

FLA'TUS, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, wind 
gathered or included in any part of the body, 
generally cauſed by indigeſtion, and a groſs in- 
ternal perſpiration, or the rarefaction of the 
air included in the food we ſwallow. 

FLA”TWISE, Adj; of a flat ſhape; with 
the broad or flat part downwards. - 

To FLAUNT, V. N. to make an often- 
tatious, vain, or fluttering ſhew in dreſs, Fi- 
guratively, to behave with pride. 

FLAUNT, S. any thing looſe and gaudy. 

FLA'VOUR, S. a reliſh, or-a power of 
exciting an agreeable ſenſation on the organs 
of taſte, Figuratively, ſweetneſs, or agreeable 
and fragrant odour, applied to the ſmell. 

FLA'VOUROUS, Adj. agreeable to the 
taſte ; fragrant ; odorous z or pleaſing to the 
ſmell. f 

FLAW, S. [Sax.] a crack, breach, fault, 
or defect in any thing; a ſudden emotion of 
mind. Seldom uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 

To FLAW, V. A. to crack.  Figuratively, 
to break, or violate. 

FLA”WLESS, Adj. without crack or de- 
fe. 

To FLA'WTER, V. A. to ſcrape, or pare 
a ſkin. 

FLA'WY, Adj. full of cracks, flaws, or 
defects. 

FLAX, S. [ Sax. ] the fibre of the plant of 
which thread is made, when fit for ſpinning. 

FLA'XEN, Adj. made of flax; reſembling 
flax in its colour and fineneſs. 4 

To FLAY, V. A. Dan. ] to ſtrip off the 
ſkin; to take off the pellicle, membrane, or 
ſkin which covers any thing. ; 

FLA'YER, S. he that ſtrips off the in. 

FLEA, [| flee] S. [Sax.] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, a ſmall red inſect, remarkable for its 
nimbleneſs, which ſucks the blood of human 


cre-tnres, and other large animals. 


Reg 


To FLEA, | flee] V. A. to cleanſe, or free 
from ficas, 
FLEA- 


fLE 


FLE*A-BITE, [fle#-bite] S. the ted matt 
cauſed by a flea, ively, a ſmall or tri- 
fling hurt. 

FE ABT TEN, [ fletbicten] Adj. ftung, 
* Thea) 8. [Lat. See F 

, . LAKE. 
a ſmall Sk lock, or twiſt. ] 

FLEAM, S. a ſmall inftrument of pure 
ſteel, uſed in bleeding cattle, by placing one 
of the lancets on the vein, and driving it 


in with a blow. 
eut.] to ſpot; to 
r. 


To FLECK, V. A. — 
mark with a different co 
To FLE'CKER, v. A. [See Frrex] to 


or mark with different colours, | 


FLED, the preter and participle of F rx, to 
run away; not properly uſed for that of Fry, 
to make uſe of wings. 


To FLEDGE, V. A. [Belg.} to farniſh| 


with wings; to cover or furniſh with feathers, 
FLE DOE D, Part. or Adj. [Belg.] full- 
feathered ; able or qualified to fly. 

To FLEE, [pret. and part. fled] V. N. to 
run away from to endeavour to avoid 
danger by flight. This word is now almoſt 
univerſally written fly ; though properly to fy 
is to move with wings; and fo flee, to run away. 
FLEECE, S. [Sax.] the woolly coverin 
ſhorn off the bodies of ſheep; as much — 
as is ſhorn off one ſheep, Figuratively, a ram 
earved, painted, and uſed for a ſign. 

To FLEECE, v. A. to ſheer the wool off 


à ſheep. Figuratively, to ſtrip, plunder, or de- pedlary 


ive of every thing valuable. 

FLEE'CED, Adj. having or wearing fleeces. 
Stripped or plundered, * 

To FLEER, V. N. [Sax.] to turn a thing 
to motkery, or ridiculez to mock ; to deride 
with infolence or impudence ; to leer; to ad- 
dreſs with a deceitful grin of civility. 

FLEER, S. mockery expreſſed either in 
words or looks, 

FLEE'RER, S. a mocker. 

FLEET, FLE'OT, or FLOT, S. in the 
names of places, are derived from fleot, Sax. 
a bay or gulf, 

FLEET, S. [Sax.] denotes a company of 
fmps of war belonging to any prince or ftate ; 
alto, any number of trading ſhips ſailing to- 
gether, and deſtined to the ſame port, or part 
of the world, Alſo, a noted priſon in Lon- 
don, where perſons are committed for con- 

of the laws, or for debt. 


FLEET, Adj. [1.] ſwift, applied to pace, | tion 


or motion. 

To FLEET, V. N. [Sax.] to fly ſwiftly ; 
to vaniſh; to be tranſitory, or of ſhort dura- 
tion. AQtively, to ſkim the water; to live 
merrily, or paſs away with pleaſure, applied to 
time. © Fleet the time careleſly.” Shak. 

FLEE"TINGDIGSH, S. a thin diſh or bowl 
uſcd in dairies, to ſkim or take the cream off 
milk. 

FLEE'TLY, Adv, ſwiftly  nimbly ; with 
2 quick motion, 


; the muſcles, ar h 
„or body, Oppoſed to the ſtir 


perſon given to ſenſual 
enter i he king 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Jer iv 
b Ts FLESH, V. A. to intinte; to. d 
in any practice; to glut ; to ſatiate, 
FI. E SH-HOOK, S. a hook or fork, uf 
to take meat out of a pot or caldron. 
FLE'SHLESS, Adj. without fleſh. 


FLE'SHLINESS, S. carnal or ſenſual ju 
fons and appetites ; carnality, 
 FLE'SHLY, Adj. j human, op 
poſed to ſpiritual ; carnal ; laſcivious. 

FLE'SH-MONGER, Z. one who deb in 
fleſh; a pimp. 

FLE'SHY, Adj. ; full of fleſh; ft 


Pulpous and plump, applied to fruits. 
FLET, Part. paſſ. of To Fleet, Skimmed, 
Fler milk.“ More. 
FLE”"TCHER, S. Fr.] a perſon who makes 
and arrows, 
FLE'TCHING, a village in Suſſex, whole 
fair is on Monday before Whitſunday, for 


FLEW, the preter of Fry, 
FLEW, S. the large chaps of a deep 
mouth'd hound. 
FLE"WED, Adj. chapped; mouthed, 
FLEXICTULITY, S. the quality of admit- 
ting to be bent; eaſineſs of being perſuaded. 
FLE'XIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] poſſible, or ealf 
to be bent; pliant ; obſequious ; eaſily com- 
plying with; ductile, or manageable; to be 
formed by diſcipline and inſtruction. 
FLE'XIBLENESS, S. poſſibility or ek: 
neſs to be bent, oppoſed to brittleneſs, or . 
neſs 3 compliance; tractableneſs; eafinels t 
be moved by advice, perſuaſion, ori 
FLE'XILE, Adj, [Lat.] pliant; ef 
be bent, or turned out bf its courſe. | 
FLE'XION, S. [Lat.] che act of bending 
or changing from a ſtraight to a crooked line; 
adouble ; a bending ; the ſtate of a thing bent; 
a turn or motion towards any quarter or die 


| 


0 
, * 


FLE'XOR, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, * 
plied to the muſcles which akt in contratig 
or bending the joints. 1 

FLER XU Os, Adj, Lat.] _— 
of turnings and meanders ; bending; coc 
variable; unſteady. : 

FLE'XURE, 8. [Lat.] the form i = 
tion in which any thing * bent; obſequion 
bending; the part bent; a joint; 


or ſervile cringing. | , 
| To FLECKER, v. A. Isa. J 1617) 


* ©T 


LARS \ Sf a>E 


2 


;ked 


2 


2 — 


5 L. I 


Is — down with a quick motion. 

8. See FLY. 
> $, one who runs fram danger 
of a machine, which, being put into 
motica than the other parts, ' equa- 


part 
1 ſwifter and continues the motion of 


« of a ack.” 
FLIGHT, r] 5. — the act of 
running away, in order to avol danger; the 


pore to another to 
ca ; . * 
72 of birds movintz in the air 
together ; the birds prod 
ſon, 


quratively, heat, 
z ſearing excurßon; the 

FLIGHTY, [fig] Ad). 
io motion; wild; or fanciful, ” 

FLIMSY,[ fimzy Adj. weak; feeble; with- 
qut frength, body, or ſtiffneſs, applied to manu - 
blur. Mean, ſpiritleſs, 

To FLINCH, V. N. to ſhrink from any 
ſufering, pain, or danger 3 to withdraw from 
pain or danger; to fail, HIS 

FU'NCHER, S. he who ſhrinks or fails 
lay affair, 

ToFLING, V. A. [pret. and part. ] 
Þþ at or throw from the hand; to or 
tos with violence ; to ſcatter; to move for- 
&>ly; to caſt reproach ; to eject, or caſt away 
i ucleſt or hurtful, To fling denon, to throw 
yan the ground with force; to demoliſh or 
ery, To fling off, to baſſle in the chace; 
b tefeat of a prey. Neuterly, to flounce z to 
Face, 

FLING, S. the act of throwing or caſting ; 
ſte ſpace or diſtance to which any thing is 
den or caſt ; a gibe z a contemptuous ſneer 
at remark, 

FLINGER, S. one who throws a thing; 
We who caſts a contemptuous ſneecr at a perſon 
* Font 


FLINT, S. Sax.] a ſemi-pellucid ſtone, 
tmpoſed of cryſtal debaſed, of a fimilar ſub- 
farce, of a blackiſh grey, free from veins, na- 
ully inveſted with a whitith cruſt : ſome- 
Wes ſmooth and equal, but more frequently 
mb; remarkably hard; uſed for ſtriking 
in vith ſteel, and in glaſs-making, Figura- 
Wn, any thing remarkably hard, impene- 
me, or obdurate, 


AT, the capital town of Flintſhire, in 
O ates, It has no market, but four fairs, 
, - Fedruary 14, June 24, Auguſt 10, 
* wember 30, for cattle, It is commo- 
4 y feated on the river Dee, anc ſends 
oo. to parliament. It was formerly 
„s caſfle, where Richard II. took. 
, © on his arrival from Ireland; but having 
1 {, he was taken priſoner by the Duke 
eaſter, The caſtle now is in a ruinous 


: mation z to move the town. 


FLO 


| on — — W. of Chefter, and 
1944 N. W. of on. | 
FLINTSHIRE, a county of N. Wales, 
29 miles in length, and 18 in breadth; 
bounded on the N. by the ſea, on the N. E. 
by an arm of the ſea, on the S. by Denbigh- 
ſhire, and on the S. W. by the ſame county. 
It contains about 5490 houſes, 32,400 inha- 
hitants, 28 pariſhes, and one market town, 
which is St. Aſaph, for the capital has no 
market. It is full of hills, intermixed with 
a few vallies, which are very fruitful; and 
the inhabitants are long-lived. The rivers 
are the Wheler, the Tagidog, the Severn, 
and the Dee, It fends two members to par- 
liament ; one for the town, and the other for 
the county, - | 
FLENTY, Adj. made of flint; abounding 
in flints or ftones. Figutatively, ffrong. 
Hard of heart; cruel ; not to be penetrated or 
moved by prayers, entreaties, or the view of 


miſery. : 
FLIP, S. [a cant word] a drink uſed in 
ſhips, made of ſpirits, beer, and ſugar. 
FLI'PPANT, Adj. [from Fr ay] nimble 
moving quickly, applied to the tongue. Pert 
tive. | 
FLI'PPANTLY, Adv. in a pert, 'talka- 
tive, or fluent manner. ; 
To FLIRT, V, A. to throw 
with a jerk, or quick elaſtic mation. To move 
with quickneſs, „Flirt your fan.” Darſet, 
Neuterly, to jeer, or gibe at one; to run about 
perpetually; to be unſteady and flutter- 
ing. 


FLIRT, S. a quick, ſudden, elaſtic motion; 
a ſudden trick, A 
young, Auttering, gadding | 

FLIRTA'TION, S. a quick ſprightly mo- 
tion. A cant word among the women. 

To FLIT, V. N. [Dan. See FrzzT] to 
fly away; to remove or migrate, To flutter, 
or rove on the wing. To be tranſient, flux, 
or unſtable. 

FLIT, Adj. ſwiftz nimble ; quick. 

FLITCH, S. [Dan.] the fide of a hog, 
without the head, ſalted and cured. ; 
 FLITTER-MOUSE, S. a bat, or flutter- 
ing mouſe, 

FLETTING, S. ['Sax.] a reproachful ac- 
cuſation; an offence, or fault. 

FLIX, S. [corrupted from flax, Sax. ] down ;; ' 
fur ; ſoft hair, 

To FLOAT, [fe] V. N. [Fr.] ts 
ſwim on the ſurface of the water; to move 
eaſily in the air, applied to the flight of birds. 
To paſs in a light and ſwimining manner. 
Actively, to cover with waters. 

FLOAT, [#5] S. the act of flowing, op- 
poſed to the ebb or reflux of the tide. Any 
thing contrived fo as to ſwim and ſuſt in 2 
burden on the water; the cork, or quill, by 
which the bite of a fiſh is diſcovered, # 

FLOCK, S. [ Sax. ] a company of birds, or 


Ki; te düse ac Kill held in the ep, didi gu from Lords which v. a 
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FLO 


exen. Figuratively a multitule of men, 
Alfo, a lock of wool. 

To FLOCK, V. N. to gather in crowds or 

numbers, | 

To FLOG, V. A. [Lat.] to whip with a 
rod. | 
FLOOD, [Aud] S. [Sax.] a body of water; 
a ſea or river; a deluge, inundation, or over- 
flowing of water; a flow or flux of tide. Ca- 
tamenia, SALTER 

To FLOOD, { fiud] V. A. to cover with 
waters. 

FLO'ODGATE, ad gate] S. a gate, or 
fhutter, by which any water-courſe is ſtopped, 
or let looſe again, at pleaſure. 

FLOOK, 8. [Teut.] the broad or bearded 
part of an anchor, which takes hold of the 


ground. 

FLOOR, S. [Sax.] that part of a houſe 
on which a perſon dreads; a ſtory, flight, or 
order of rooms, | 

To FLOOR, V. A. to cover that part of a 
room a perſon walks on with planks. 

FLOO'RING, S. the matter with which 
that part of a room is laid, on which a perſon 
walks; the bottom. 

To FLOP, V. A. [from fap] to clap the 
wings with a noiſe; to play with any noiſy 
motion of a broad body; to let down the 
broad parts or flap of a hat. 

FLO'REN, S. a gold coin of Edward III. in 
value fix ſhillings. 

FLO'RENCE, an ancient, large, ſtrong, 
and celebrated city of Italy, and capital of 
Tuſcany. It contains 70,000 inhabitants, 8800 
houſes, 89 convents, 22 hoſpitals, 152 
cburches, 9 gates, 7 fountains, 17 large ſquares, 
and 160 ſtatues; the moſt remarkable of 
which is the Venus of Medicis, thought to 
be the moſt beautiful and finely finiſhed piece 
in the world, The river Arno runs through 
this city, and divides it into two unequal 

which communicate with each other 

four large and handſome ſtone-bridges 
built over this river. It is defended by a 
ſtrong citadel and two forts, beſides the walls, 
which are about fix miles in circumference, 
The ſtreets are paved with flag-ſtones, and 
people may walk thro' every ſtreet under 
piazzas; but ſome of them are ſo narrow, 
that carriages cannot paſs through them; and 
there are alſo many paper-windows, The 
Great Duke's palace is a ſuperb ſtructure. 
It is an archbiſhop's ſee, has an univerſity, 
and an academy to teach young gentlemen 
their exerciſes. The gallery of the ancient 
palace is about 400 feet in length, and its 
cabinet full of curioſities, It is ſeated in a 


delightful plain, ſurrounded with pleafant 


hills. It is 45 miles S. of Bologna, 90 S. E. 
of Mantua, and 125 N. W. of Rome. Lon. 
11. 24. E. lat. 43 
FLO RET, S. [Fr.] in Botany, an imper- 
fect flower. 
FLO RID, Adj. [Lat.] productive of, or 


covered with flowers, Bri 


46. N. | 
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plied to colour, Fluſhed with red, 2 
to the complexion, Embelliſbed with me 
LT applied to ftile, 

. A, a! country of N. A 
extending from the t river 3 
Spain, all along the Gulph of Mexico and the 
N. Sea, to the 33th degree of latitude, [+ 
comprehends Louiſiana, Florida, Georgia, 2d 
a part of Carolina, Here are 3 great number 
of the native Americans, Who ate of a 1d 
copper colour, with long coarſe black ** 
and without beards, and have no hair on their 
bodies, They go almoſt naked, beſmear their 
bodies with oil, and worſhip the ſun, They 
bring their children up to warlike exerciſes, 
hunting, and ſwimming, Both men and wo. 
men are exceeding active, and they can climb 
up the higheſt trees with incredible wgility, 
They have no European animals but what 
are brought from the ſettlements; nor are 
the birds, trees, or plants, like thoſe with u, 
That part of this country poſſeſſed by the 
French and Spaniards, was ceded to the Eng- 
liſh by the treaty of peace in 1763. 

FLORTDITY, S. freſhneſs or rednefs of 
colour, 

FLO'RIDNESS, S. freſhneſs or redneſs of 
colour. A rhetorical embelliſhment, applied 
to ſtile, 

FLORVFEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] producing 
flowers, 

FLO'RIN, S. [Fr.] a coin fo called, be- 
cauſe firſt ſtruck by the Florentines. That of 
Germany is valued at 28. 4d. that of Spain at 
48. 4d, halfpenny; that of Palermo and Si- 
cily at 28, 6d. and that of Holland at 28. 

FLO'RIST, S. [Fr.] a perſon curious and 
ſkilled in the names, nature, and culture of 
flowers. 

FLO'SCULOUS, Adj. [Lat.] compoſcd 
or having the nature or form of flowers, 

To FLOTE, V. A. to ſkim, 

FLO'TSON, S. in Law, goods that floah 
without an owner, on the ſea, _ 

To FLOUNCE, V. N. [ Belg.] to mo 
with violence in water or mite; to ſtruggle 
or daſh in the water; to move with weigh 
and tumult, „ Six flouncing Flanders mare. 
Prior. To move with n or anger. Je 
adorn with flounces, applied to drefs. 

FLOUNCE, 8. any thing ſewed to #7 
ment by way of ornament, and hanging be 
ſo as to ſwell and ſhake. 


a 5 
FLO UNDER, 8. [Dan.] 'a ſmall fn he 
To FLOU'NDER, V. N, [from fun] * 
ſtruggle with violent and irregular * 7 
like a horſe that ſtrives to diſcngige 0 


from mire. . bÞ 

FLOUR, S. che fine white powder of 
of which bread is made. 

To FLOU'RISH, e 7. N. Il. 
to bloom, or be in b om 3 to be u | 
to be in a proſperous ſtate; ih rad 
of rhetorical figures 5 to diſplay wn 


FLO 
chtation, applied to language. To move 


14% circles, Or wanton and irregular 
m eidies, In Muße, to play an overture, In 


— penmanſhip, In fencing, to move 


\ weap6n in circles or quick vibrations To 


adorn; to embelliſh ; to grace or ſet off. 


RISH, Hari] S. any embelliſh- 
— — 44 An oſtenta- 
bon diſplay of wit or intellectual abilities. 
In penmanſhip, figures or ornaments formed 
by lines curiouſly interwoven. 

FLOURISHER, [ fliriſher ] S. a mere 
beaſter; one who is in the height of proſpe- 


Tune, Adj. covered with the ſine duſt 
r meal of corn. 
To FLOUT, V. A. [Belg.] to mock, de- 
file, or inſult with contemptuous mockery, 
Neuterly, to behave with contempt z to ſneer, 
FLOUT, S. a mock; a jeer; a contemp- 
tom and inſulting expreſſion or action. 
fob TER, S. a perſon who derides, 
mocks, or jeers another, 
To FLOW, [#5] V. N. [Sax,] to run 
er (yread, applied to water, Lo move, or be 
in notion, oppoſed to ſtanding waters, To. 
fie, or ſwell, applied to the tide, To melt, 
weed to the effect of heat on metals, wax, 
4. To. proceed from as an effect. To be 
foll of liquor, applied to drinking veſſels. 
* Flavirg cups,” Shak, To hang looſe, low, 
un! waving, © A flowing mantle of green 
fk.” Mertim. To be free from harſhneſs, 
* A fowing period,” To write ſmoothly, or 
Wang. 
HOW, /e] 8. the riſe or ſwell of wa- 
* a ſudden plenty or abundance. A 
ol ſpirits,” Pope, An uninterrupted 
bn; or continuation of words. 
LOWER, S. [Fr.] that part of a plant 
Nich contains the organs of generation, or 
We parts neceſſary for the propagation of the 
dave, The male flowers are thoſe which 
We 10 germen, ſtyle, or fruit, Female 
lowers are ſuch as contain the germen, 
de, or fruit, and are called fruitful 
„ Hermapbredite flowers are ſuch as 
ian both the male and female parts, Fi- 
aneh, an ornament or embelliſhment ; 
* —— or flouriſhing part of life; 
n Oellent or valuable part of any 
* SYXox, A flower which is faded 
= rover; but that which is evithered can 
hy bke a flower fades through 
* 8 and may wither ſuddenly by 
HOVER, v. x. [Fr.] to put forth 
3 80 oſams ; to bloom, or be in bloſ- 
7 g 2 or be in a proſperous ſtate. 
ur, Peat, or mantle, applied to 


"OWE oz ver, 8. rr. 


bak ] in He- 


ng repreſenting the lilly, 


. 


zune to form the decorations or orna- per 
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FLU 


roglyphic of royal majeſty ; but of late it has 
been borne in ſeveral coats, 

FLO'WERET, S. [Fr.] a ſmall or im- 
fect flower, 
FLO'WERINESS, S. the tate of abound- 


ing in flowers or ornaments. 


FLO'WERY, Adj. abounding with, 
adorned with, or full of flowers. 
FLO'WINGLY, [ foingly] Adv. with 


readineſs, quickneſs, or volubility of ſpeech ; 
with abundance, 

FLOWN, [n] [Part. of FLER or Fry] 
gone away; run away; puffed up; ſwelled, 
or elated, 

FLU'CTUANT, Part. [Lat.] wavering 
uncertain ; doubting, 

To FLU'CTUATE, V. N. [Lat.] te roll 
to and fro like the waves; to float backwards 
and forwards; to move with uncertain and 
haſty motion; to heſitate; to be irreſolute, 
undetermined, or in doubt. 

FLUCTUA'TION, S. [Lat.] the motion 
of waves or water backwards and forwards ; 


a ſtate of ſuſpence, irreſolution, or uncertainty, | 


FLUE, S. a ſmall pipe or chimney to 
convey air, heat, or ſmoke xy ſoſt down, or 
fur, eaſily wafted by the wind. 


FLU'ENCY, S. the quality of flowing, or 


continuing in motion without interruption or 
intermiſſion; ſmoothneſs of ſtile, or num- 


bers; readineſs ; copiouſneſs, or volubility of 


ſpeech, 
FLU'ENT, Adj. [Lat.] liquid; flowing 
in motion; ready; eaſily flowing; copious, 
applied to ſpeech. 

FLU ENT, S. a ſtream, torrent, or run- 
ning water. 


FLUID, Adj. [Lat.] having the parts 


eafily ſeparable ; flowing like water. 

FLUID, S. in Medicine, any animal 
juice; a liquor, whoſe parts yield to the ſmall- 
eſt force impreſſed, and, by yielding, are ea- 
fily moved among each other, 

FLUTDITY, S. [Fr.] a quality of a body, 
whereby the parts are ſo diſpoſed as to ſlide 
over each other all manner of ways, and give 
way to the leaſt preſſure. 

LU'IDNESS, S. that quality in bodies 
oppoſite to firmneſs, by which they change 
their form, or yield to the leaſt preſſure. 
FLU'MMERY, S. a kind of food made of 
oatmeal and water, boiled or evaporated to a 
conſiſtence. Figuratively, mere pretence 
flattery, | 

FLUNG, [particip. and preter. of FLIN S] 
thrown, or caſt, followed by in, inte, down, 

rom and to. 

FLU'OR, S. [Lat.] a fluid ſtate, Cata» 
menia. 

FLU'RRY, S. a guſt; an haſty, ſudden 
blaſt, or ſtorm of wind. Hurry; a violent 
commotion, or emotion of mind. 

To FLUSH, V. N. [Belg.] to flow with 
violence ; to come in haſte; to produce a 


aaf flowers, and whe true hie- 


reddiſh colour in the face by a ſudden flow, 
M m m or 
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or a flux of blood. Actively, To elate, or 
elevate. | 
FLUSH, Adj. freſh ; full of vigour, © Fluſþ 
as May.” Shak, Affluent; abounding. 
FLUSH, S. an afflux; a ſudden impulſe; 


a violent flow. In Gaming, a certain num- the 


ber of cards of the ſame ſort, - 

To FLU'STER, V. A. [from fuſs] to 
make hot and red with drinking; to make 
half drunk. © 4548 

FLUTE, S. [Fr.] a wind inſtrument, di- 
vided into the C 15 and German. The 
Common flute is pla ing one end into 
the — and — es it. The Ger- 
man flute, the moſt melodious of the two, and 

reſembling the human voice, is not put 
into the mouth, but ſounded by a hole a little 
diſtant from the upper end, the end itſelf be- 
ing ſtopped with a tompion or plug, In Ar- 
chitecture, ndicular channels or cavities 
cut along the ſhaft of a column or pilaſter, 
and reſembling the infide of a flute, when cut 

In half. | 
To FLUTE, V. A. to cut channels in 

columns or pilaſters. 

* FLU”TED, Adj. having channels or hol- 
WS. , 
To FLU'TTER, V. N. [Sax.] to move 

the wings with a quick and trembling mo- 

tion; to move abgut with great ſhew and 
buſtle, but with no conſequence ; to be in 
agitation; to be in a ſtate of uncertainty ; to 
beat quick and irregularly, To palpitate, ap- 
plied to the heart, To hurry the mind, or 
put it into confuſion, or a violent commotion. 

FLU'TTER, 8. vibration; undulation, 
or a quick and irregular motion; confuſion; 
an irregular or diſordered poſition. 

FLUVIA'TIC, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to, 
or inhabiting rivers, 
| LUX, S. [ Lat.] the act of flowing; the 

ſtate of paſſing away, and giving place to 
others, In Medicine, an extraordinary iſſue 

or evacuation of ſome humour or matter; a 

diſeaſe in which the bowels are excoriated 

and bleed, called a bloody flux. The excre- 
ment, or that which is evacuated by animals. 

In Hydrography, a regular periodical motion 

of the ſea, happening twice in twenty-four 

hours, whereby the water is raiſed, and driven 

- violently againſt he ſhores. Figutatively, a 

concourſe, or confluence, The ſtate of being 

melted ; that which facilitates the melting of 

a body when mixed with it. , 

FLUX, Adi. [Lat.] inconſtant 5 not dur- 
able; flowing; maintained by a conſtant ſuc- 
ceftion of parts. 

To FLUX, V. A. to melt. In Medicine, 
to ſolivate; to evacuate by fpitting. 

ELU'XION, S. [Lat.] the act of flow- 
ing; the matter that flows. In Medicine, a 
fudden coltection of morbid matter in any 
part of the body; the velocity by which a 


finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, whi 
being taken an infinite number of tn, 8. 
comes equal to a given quantity, 
To FLY, V.N. Ar flew, 
] to move 


| To paſs, or 
= 4k I 
our e flies.” Swift, 

ſhiver. To — or . r 
To fall on ſuddenly, To fiy is the face of 
a perſon, is to inſult him with cpprobri« 
ous language, or any act of outrage. To 1d 
in defiance of, To fly out, to burſt into pub 
lion; to ſtart violently from any dire, 
To let fly, to diſcharge a gun or other fire- Mi 
Actively, to run away, or attempt to eſcape 
any danger; to avoid, to-ſhun, It is probable 
that flew was originally the preterite of th, 
when it ſignified volation, and fed when it by: 
nified eſcape. Flown ſhould be likewiſe ta. 
fined " volation, 

FLY, S. [Sax.] a ſmall winged inſed 
of different — ; that . mas 
chine which, when put into motion, conti- 
nues it with great ſwiftneſs, and thereby t- 
gulates and preſerves the motion of the other 
parts; that part of a mariner's compaſs «n 
which the 2 winds are drawn, over 
which the needle is placed, and faſtened ut 
derneath. 

To FLV BLOW, V, A. to taint with flieg 

FLY'BOAT, S. a kind of nimble light 
veſſel for ſailing. 

FLY'ER, S. one that runs away from bats 
tle, or endeavours to eſcape danger by flight ; 
any thing that cuts its paſſage through the 
air by means of wings; that part of a jack 
which moves round on a pivot horizontally 
and thereby keeps the other parts in motion. 

FOAL, | fo{j S. [Sax.] the offspring & 
young of a mare, or other beaſt of burthe, 
The word Calt is now applied to a young bore 

To FOAL,[ fo{] V. A. to bring forth young 
applied to a mare, or other beaſt of burthe, 

FOAM, [fem] S. [Sax.] the white ſin 
which appears in the mouth of a high-metie 
horſe ; the white ſubſtance which gathers 
the top of liquors when ſhaken or fernen 
ed, but more ly called froth. 

ToFOAM, I fam] V. N. tohave the mud 
covered with white frothy ſpittle; to — 
to gather foam. To be in rey” 
paſſion, alluding to a bigh-mettled gn 
foams at the mouth when checked « 
unwilling reſtraint, . , 

FO'AMY, I Adj. cord ti 

pocket made i 


froth, or white frothy ſpittle. 
FCB, S. [Teut.] a ſmall po 
the inſide of the waiftband of a pair 
wherein the watch is uſually carried. 4 
To FOB, V. A. [og bet; nn 
ſtratagem. To 


or fey 


To burſt wes, 


ficowigg quantity is increaſed by its 22 
motive, 41s Ajithmetic, the method | 


| FO'CAL, Adj. belyapng v3 


to defraud by fore * 
rocis 


FOL 
8. in Geometry and Conic Soc - 
- 4 to certain points in the para- 
n abel, whuve the rays 
of theſe curves concur 
it is the point wherein 
they have undergone 


ros, 
. 15 app 
hola, ellipſis, and hy 
refieted from all parts 
and meet, In Optics, 
rays are collected, after 


with dry food. 
| — nra 

tle with 3 . 
705 8. a an enemy, or perſon who is 
bent to hurt one either in war or private life, 
Anairerſary ; an opponent, applied to opinions, 

rox Tus, [t] S. — a child in the 
womd after it is perfectly formed. 

{urfzce of the earth. a 
FO'GGINESS, S. the ſtate of being dark 
gr miſty by a low cloud, conſiſting of watery 
nur, floating near the ſurface of the earth 
&@ water, 

F0'GGY, Adj, full of dark, cloudy, 
mi moiſt vapours. Figuratively, dull or 
glouty in underſtanding, 2 ö 
FOH, Iaterject. an interjection uſed to 
exref; abhorrence, or offence received by 
ſom: object, meaning that it gives great of- 
fence, and is exceſſively diſagreeable. Com- 
monly made uſe of when offended by a ſtink, 
a very offenſive ſmell, 

FOI'BLE, S. [r.] a weak or blind fide ; 
qutural infirmity or failing. 

To FOIL, V. A. [old Fr.] to defeat or 
N the better of an enemy, but not a com- 
plete victory. 

FOIL, S. a defeat, or miſcarriage 3 an ad- 
rantaye gained over an enemy, not amounting 
{1 complete victory. Something of another 
dada, uſed by jewellers to augment the luſtre, 
a heighten the colour of a ſtone or diamond. 
Adluatiword uſed in fencing, from fouiller, Fr, 

FOILER, S. one who has gained an ad- 
mite over an enemy. 

To FOIN, V. A. Fr.] to puſh or make a 
Wriſt with a weapon, 
FOIN, S. a thruſt or 
fOISON, 8. [ Sax. 
A word no out ot uſe, 


= IT, V. A. [Fr.] to inſert ſome- 
I in an original : to interpolate 
FOI'STY, Ac. See F : 

Mud £ | j USTY. 
I conk ned. 
A doundary 0 
ined wer 


ST ESO. cc. 


with a weapon, 
| pos abundance. 


me quantity added ; 
the quantity; teventy- 
times repeated, 


8. the perſon who ſupplies cap 


| 


* 


F O-L 


in a fold; to double; to plait or turn back 3 
piece of cloth, ſo as to double over and cover 
another part, Figuratively, to ir ele, to in- 
clude; to ſnut; to embrace with the arms 
claſped round a perſon, _ 

FOLIA'CEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] conſiſting of 
thin pieces, laminz or leaves, 

FU'LIAGE, S. [Fr.] an aſſemblage of 
flowers, branches, leaves, &c. In Architecture, 
the repreſentation of ſuch flowers, branches, 
leaves, &c. as are uſed for embelliſhments og 
itals, freezes, or pediments. 

To FO'LIATE, V. A. [Lat.] to beat gold 
into thin plates, laminz, or leaves. 

FO'LIATING, S. applied to looking- 
glaſſes, is the ſpreading à compoſition" that 
will firmly adhere to the back of the glaſs, 
and refle& images. The compoſition is called 


FOG, 8. [Dan.] a thick cloud, conſiſt- foil, and made of quickfilver, mixed with tin, 


and other ingredients. 

FOLIA'TION, S. [ Lat. ] che act of beat- 
ing into thin leayes. In Botany, a collection 
of thoſe tranſitory or fugacious coloured leaves 
called petals, which conſtitute the compaſs or 
body of a flower. 

FO'LIO, S. [Lat.] a large book, whoſe 
pages are formed by a ſheet of paper once 
doubled. In Commerce, a page or leaf in an 
account or book, 

FO'LIOMORT, Adj. [Lat.] a dark yellow, 
or colour of a dead leaf, vulgarly called pbile- 
mot, See FEUILEMORT, 

FOLK, S. [Sax.] people, uſed only in 
familiar diſcourſe; nations, or mankiad ia 
general; any kind of perſons. 

FO'LESTONE, a town of Kent, with a 
market on Thurſdays, and one fair, on June 
28, for pedlars ware, It was once a flouriſh» 
ing town of large extent, containing five pariſh 
churches, which are now reduced to one ſmall 
church, and three meeting-houſes. It is a 
member of the port of Dover, and governed by 
a mayor, and 12 jurats; contains about 350 
houſes, moſtly built with brick, and diſpoſed 
into three narrow paved ſtreets. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly employed in fiſhing. Near 
it is Stangate-caſtle, It is ſeated on the ſea» 
coaſt, 8 miles S. W. of Dover, and 724 E. by 
S. of London. 

FO'LLICLE,S. ¶ Lat.] in Anatomy, a cavity, 
bag, or veſicle in a body, with ſtrong coats. In 
Botany, the ſeed-veſſel, caſe, huſk, or cover, 
wherein ſeveral kinds of ſeeds are incloſed, 

To FO'LLOW, [V] V. A. [ Sax. ] to go 


after, or behind a perſon; to purſue as an 


enemy; to attend on as a ſervant ; to ſucceed, 


or happen after, in order of time; to proceed 
from as a conſequence, or effect; to imitate, 
or copy. To obſerve, to aſſent, or give credit 
to. To attend to; to be bufied with. Ta 
confirm by new endeavours, 

FO'LLOWER, [| fol/Zer | S. one who comes 
or goes after another; a dependant ; attend- 
ant; aſſociate; companion; a ſcholar ; imi- 


bl V, A. 0 pen or incloſe ſheep 


as. 


tator, or copier, 
M m a 2 


FO'LLY, 


FO O 
FOL, S. [Fr.] the act of drawing fal 
eoncluſions from juſt principles; a weakneſs, 
or want of underftanding ; an act of negli- 
gence, or paſſion unbecoming the gravity of 
wiſdom, or the dictates of cool and unbiaſſed 
reflection. 3 

To FPOME NT, V. A. [Lat.] to cheriſh 
with heut; to bathe with warm lotions or 
liquors. Figuratively, to encourage; to ſup- 

port; to cheriſh, 

FOMENTA'TION, S. [Fr.] in Medicine, 
a partial bathing, or applying hot flannels to 
any part dipped in medicated decoctions; the 
liquor or decoction formed from boiling me- 
dicinal ingredients, with which any part is 
to be ſomented or bathed, | 

FOME'NTER, S. an encourager or ſup- 

rter, 

 FONCETT, a village in Suffolk, with a 
fair on September 11, for toys, 

FOND, Adj. [a word of uncertain etymo- 
logy] fooliſh; ſilly; indiſcreet. Trifling; 
or valued by fully, Fooliſhly tender and in- 
dulgent; loving to an exceſs; taking too 
much delight in, and too eagerly coveting a 
thing. 

To FOND, V. A. to treat with great in- 
dulgence, or with an indiſcreet exceſs of love. 
To FO'NDLE, V. A. the ſame as Foxy. 

FO'NDLING, S. a perſon uſed with too 
much indulgence, and beloved to an exceſs ; 
a thing regarded wick an exceſy of affeQtion. 

FO'NDLY, Adv. fooliſhly, indiſcreetly, in- 
udiciouſly, With an exceis of tenderneſs, 

2ndulgence, or love. 

FO'NDNESS, S. fooliſhneſs ; weakneſs ; 
want of judgment; an exceſs of love; indul- 

nce, «nd tenderneſs, 

FONT, S. [Lat.] a ſtone or marble veſſel, 
in which the water uſed in baptiſin is con- 
tained in church, 

FON ANEL, S. [Fr.] in Surgery, an 
iſſue, or artificial ulcer formed to diſcharge 
humours, | 

FUNTA'NGZ, S. [Fr. ] a knot of ribbands 
at the top of the head-dreſs, Out of uſe, 

FOOD, S. [Zax.] whatever is taken in at 
the mouth and ſwallowed, to repair the wants 
of nature, Figuratively, any thing which 
cheriſhes. 

FOOD FUL, Adj. fruitful ; or plentifully 
producing things proper for the nouriſhment 
of animals, 


FOOL, S. one who has not the uſe of 


reaſon or judgment, Figuratively, one who 
counterfeits folly; a buftoon, or jeſter, In 
Scripture, an idolater; a very wicked perſon. 
& The feel hath ſaid in his heart there is no 
God.” Pa. xiv. 1. In common converſa- 
tion, uſedl as a word of extreme contempt, and 
ſtinging reproach, To play rhe fool, is to 
trifie, or play pranks, or act like one void of 
underſtanding, To mate a fect, is to raiſe a 


perion's expectations, and diſappoint them, 


ſedidle.. AXQtively, to 


FO 
l deceive ; to ches, 
with out ofi & F k; ard, 
To oooh. 4 8 ro 

FOO LER, 8. habitual folly, An 


FOOLHA'RDINESS, . Pa. 


rage, or boldneſs, 


FOULISH, Adj, void of * 

indifcreet ; — u n 
FOO'LISHLY, Adv, weakly ; vitae 

underſtanding ; indiſcreetly, 

FOOT, [commonly with its derivain 
and compounds pron, für fr dal ring, f 
man, &c. | S. [plural, feet, Sax.] that pana 
an animal whereon it' ſtands or walks, h 
Anatomy, the extremity of the leg. cunvfirg 
of the tarſus, or ſpace of the ankle fron th 
body of the foot, the metatarſus, or body of 
foot, and the toes. Figuratively, that put 
with which any thing is ſupported, in the 
ſame manner as the foot ſupports the body 
an animal; the lower part, or baſe, A puff 
of action. The infantry of an army, oppol 
to cavalry, A plan, ſcheme, or {citlen 
State, character, or condition. Motion; ap 
tation, or action. In Greek and Latin poety 
a certain number of long and ſbott fyilabl 
conſtituting a diſtinct part of a wee. 
meaſure conſiſting of 42 inches. Or 
means walking, oppoſed to travelling « 
horſeback, or in a carriage. To j« « j 
is to begin, to give riſe to. 

To FOOT, V. A. to fpurn, kick, or fink 
with the foot; to ſettle; to plan. In Ds 
cing, to make a noiſe with the foot reemb 
the tune played by the muſic; to tread, 

FOOTBALL, S. a ball made of leatie 
and filled with wind, by means of a bla 
included in the inſide. 

FOO'TBOY, S. an attendant in live, 

FOO'TCLOTH, S. a ſumpter cloth, 

FOO'TED, Adj. ſhaped in the foct, 

FOO'TING, S. ground for the fot, 
any thing to reſt on. Foundation; den 
ſupport; root; place; tread; walk; or 
ſound of a perſon's feet in walking. AF 
cular ner of moving the feet in din 
ſo as to echo the ſound of the tune. 
rack ; road. Figuratively entratct * 
ginning ; eſtabliſhment. State; con: 
uſed with on. | - 

FOO'TMAN, S. a ſoldier that 
and fights on ground, oppoſed boy 
A menial ſervant in livery ; ohe 
ar runs. 


£00'TMANSHIP, S. the ut vb 


a runner. 
FOO'TPACE, S. a flow mann d 


ng. ; 
FOO'T-P4D, S. a bighwaywas 94 


| 


1 


To FOUL, V. N. to uifle; to toy; to 


on foot. 
FOO'T-PATH, S. a u u,! 


> 


£3 * > 


vil 


Amit only foot paſſengers, not being 
h for horſes or carriages. 


5700 T8 ALL, [ foot-ftaull] S, a woman's 


10071 STEP, S. an impreſſion left by the 

foot in treading. Figuratively, any trace, 
k, token, or fig, 

700 T7000, 8. a too] whereon a per- 
laces his feet. 

105 5. [a word probably made by chance, 

and therefore without etymology] a perſon of 

weak underſtanding, and great pretence tv 

knowledge and wiſdom z or rather a perſon 

affecting delicacy too mych both in dreſs and 


behaviour, 
FOP-DOODLE, S. a fool. 
FOPPERY, S. impertinence, or folly. 
AfeRation of ſhew in dreſs, and importance 
vitbout ſolidity ; foolery 3 affectation; or af- 
fefted trifling. : l 
' FOPPISH, Adj. fooliſh; idle; vain; 
win in ſhew; gaudy 3 attended with too 
eat an affectation of ceremony in behaviour, 
* FOPPISHLY, Adv. after the manner of 
fp; vainly ; oſtentatiouſly, ) 
FOPPISHNESS, S. ſhowy, oſtentatious, 
ind affected vanity. 
FO'PLING, S, a petty fop; a coxcomb of 
the ſecond order. Ed 
FOR, Prep, [Sax.] becauſe, or on account 
of, © That which we, for our unworthineſs, 
we unworthy to crave.” Hooker, With re- 
ſpect pr regard to, © For bulk, mere inſects.“ 
Tate, Uſed often with as before it in this 
ſenſe, Inftcad of; in the character or like- 
neſs of, © Embrace for truth. Locke, Lay 
for dead. Dryd. © He refuſed not to die for 
thoſe that killed him.” Beyle. Conducive, 
or tending to. It is for the general good. 
Tilaſ, Towards, or with intention of going 
to a certain place. We failed directly for 
Genoa,” Addiſ, With reſpect to; on account 
of; concerning.“ Thus much for the be- 
pnaing and progreſs,” Burnet. In confirma- 
don or eſtabliſhment, applied to proofs. 
* There is a natural, immutable, and eternal 
reaſon for that which we call virtue.“ Tullotſ. 
Againſt, or as a remedy for, © Good for the 
both. ach. Garretſ, Ready, fit, prepared, or 
proper, © If you be an undertaker, I am for 
Vu.“ Shak, In favour of; on the ſide of, 
„ Anitotle is for poetical juſtice,” Dennis, 
Fit ; decoming, « Is it for you to ravage ſea 
ndlnd?” Dryd. Followed by all, it implies 
A Conſidering; or in proportion 
* Wo Moy very tall, yet for his years 
FOR, Conj, uſed to introduce and give a 
1 of ſomething advanced before; becauſe. 
ra/much as implies ſince, or becarſe, For 
4 r ; for this r-aſon that. | 
„S. [Fr.] in r, proviſions 
for horſes and nd AY 
Sap FO Rack, v. N. to go in ſearch of 


. 


FOR 

FoRAMINOus, pe 

To FORBE'AR, | forbare] V. N. [pret. 
| forbore, part. forborn 825. to e from 
action; to pauſe, or delay; to decline; to 
omit, or abſtain from voluntarily; to endure 
with patience, ARtiyely, to ſpare z to treat 
with clemency ; to with-hold. 1 

FORBEARANCE, | forbarance] S. the 
act of patiently enduring provocation or of- 
fence; command of temper; intermiſſion; 
ſuſpenſion; lenity ; delay of puniſhment. 

To FORBID, V. A. | pret. I forbade, 

bidden, or forbid] ¶ Sax. ] to — an 
thing; to command a perſon not to perform a 
thing; to oppoſe z to hinder. Uſed by Shake- 
ſpear in the ſenſe of accurſed; blaſted, The 
word lid in old language ſignified to pray; 
forbid therefore is to curſe. Neuterly, to or- 
der that a thing may not happen, : 
' FORBI'DDANCE, S. a prohibition ; or 
command to abſtain from any thing, 

FORBI'DDENLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as is prohibited; in an unlawful manner. 
FORBIDDEN, Part. raiſing abhorrence, 


4 averſion, or awe; obliging to keep a reſpectful 


diſtance, 

FORCE, S. [Fr.] power; vigour ; active 
power; ſtrength of body; violence; validity; 
an armament; or a company of men or ſhips 
intended for war; warlike preparations, uſed 
generally in the plural. Virtue, or efficacy 
deftiny;z neceſſity; ſtreſs, or emphaſis of a 
tentence, 

To FORCE, V, A. [Fr.] to compel a per- 
ſon to do a thing againſt his will; to overpower 
by ſtrength; to drive by violence; to draw or 
puth by main firength ; to get from by vio- 
lence. In War, to take or enter a city by. vio- 
lence; to ſtorm, To raviſn. Uſed with cut, 
to extort a thing which ſhould be concealed. 
| FO'RCED, Part, obliged to do a thing in- 
voluntarily, and by compulſion, Wreſted ; 
unnatural, applied to the uſe of words, 

FO RCETUL, Adj. violent; ſtrong; driven 
with great violence, 

FORCEFULLY, Adv. in a violent, impe- 
tuous, and rapid manner. 

- FO'RCELESS, Adj; without ſtrength or 
orce, 

FO'RCEPS, S. [Lat.] in Surgery, an in- 

ſtrument opening like a pair of tongs, uſed to 
extract any thing out of wounds. 
FO RCER, S. that which drives, compels, 
or conſtrains by ſtrength, power, or violence. 
In Mechanics, the embolus or piſton of a 
pump working by pulfion or force, oppoſed to 
a ſucker, which works by attraction. 

FO'RCIBLE, Adj. ftrong ; powerful; vio- 
lent ; or efficacious ; of great influence, or 
power ; cauſed by force, violence, or compul- 
fion, oppoſed to woluntary ; valid ; binding in 
law, or conſcience ; obligatory. 

FO'RCIBLENESS, S. the quality of ef- 
feQtirgg any end by compulſion, or violence. 


| 


FO'RCIBLY, Adv, ftrongly ; powerfully; 
| ſo 


 yOR 
as to make ſome impreſſion, or produce 
effect, by irrefiſtible power, or force. 


FO'RCIPATED, Adj: [Lat.] formed like | 


pair of pincers, ſo as to open and ſhut. 


g FORD, 
imes it ſignifies a ſtream or river, 
To FORD, Y, A, to paſs a river without 
ſwimming, or on foot. 
F O'RDABLE, Adj. paſſable on foot, 
FO'RD-STREET, a town in Eſſex, whoſe 
fairs are held Eaſter-Tyeſday and Nov. 1, for 


9 O/RDINGBRIDGE, a town of "EL. 
Hixe, whoſe market is on Saturday, and its 

ir on Sept. 9, for pedlars ware and colts, 
It is 25 miles S. W. of Wincheſter, and 914 

„ by S. of London. | | 

FO'RDWICH, a member of the town and 
port of Sandwich, in Kent, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Stour, on the N. E. fide of Canterbury, 

governed by a mayor, jurats, and common- 
alty. It has one ſmall church, built with 
Kone and brick, and about 60 houſes, moſt of 
| which are brick, The fireets are narrow, 
dirty, and not payed; and the inbabitants 
amount to about 2co. It is noted for its ex- 
eellent trouts, but has neither fair nor mar- 
ket ; and lies 3 miles from Canterbury, and 
8 W. of Sandwich. | 

FORE, Adj. [Sax. ] that part which comes 
Arſt when a body moves, oppoſed to hind. 

' FORE, Adv, the part which appears firſt 
to thoſe that meet it, oppoſed to af?. 

FORE, in Compoſition, from the Saxon, 
implies priority of time, or before any certain 
period, See Bxroxx. 

To FORE-ADVT'SE, [| fore-advize] V. N. 
to give counſel betimes; to adviſe before a 
thing happens. 

To FORE-A'RM, v. A. to provide for an 
attack before it happens. 

To FOREBO'DE, V. N. to predict, or 
foretel; to preſage, generally applied to ſome 
future _ 

FOREBO'DER, S. a prognoſticator; ſooth- 
ſayer ; foreteller, or fore-knower, 

To FORECA'ST, V. A. to plan, or pre- 

for execution z to contrive, to foreſee, or 
provide againſt. 
' FO'RECAST, S. contrivance before-hand ; 
a ſcheme; a plan; proviſion againſt any fu- 
ture emergence ; foreſight. 

FO'REC4S-ER, S. one who foreſees and 

rovides againſt any future event, 
FO RECASTLE, S. that part of a ſhip 
where the foremaſt ſtands, 

FORECTTED, Part. quoted before, or in 
a preceding part of a work, 

To FORECLO'SE, [| foreklsze] V. A. to 
mut up; to preclude; to prevent; to put a 
ſtop to. In Law, to forecloſe a mortgage is to 
cut off the power of redemption. 

FO'REDECK, S. the deck in that part of 
a ſhip which is foremoſt when ſhe ſails, 


5. [Ser. J a Hello part of a river, |ceflity 


' FOR 


To weary, overdo, or almo 
weary taſk. foredons,” $hat, Kill *Allvs 
To FOREDO'OM, V. A.'to prege; 
to determine beſorchang by an inevitale 8. 


FORE-END, 8. the foremot 1. 
= part, applied to time, Docs 
OREFA'THER, S. an ancefor. 
who is born. before another, and belon' u f, 
famihg or — 1» og _ 
To FOREFE'ND, v. A. to forkil; U 
"I To provide for; to ſecure beforehany 
, FOREFI NGER, S. the finger next to th 


mo, 
FOREFO'OT, 8. [plural ferefeet] the 
neareſt the head. 


foot of a beaſt which is 
To FOREGO,, v. A. to quit, 
ſer and pox to go before; 


ore and go; to outgo . 
— a Wy 
FO'REGOER, S. an anceftor ; 
or predeceſſor, = | 92 

n 
ground or ſurface of a pi ; 
be before the figures, n 

FO REHAND, S. that of a horks 
which is before the rider ; the chief, ot mot 
* — | 

FO EHA ED, Adj, * 6 . 
— an event comes ne; el 

FO'REHE 8. the 
of the Gang ran her tons > he 
Figuratively, impudence; confidence ; aſlur. 
ance, 

FO REHOLDINGS, S. [plural] predic. 
tions; omens z forebodings; filly and ſuper- 
ſtitious prognoſlications. 

FO'REIGN, [pron. firrin] Adj. [Fr.] of 
another kingdom, or country; remote; not 
allied; oppoſite ; inconſiſtent with; irrecon- 
cileable with, Excluded ; diftant ; or not ad- 
mitted to one's acquaintance, or company; 
like one of another country, 

FO'REIGNER, [ forrin#r] S. a man why 
is born in, and comes from another country; 
the produce of another country : exotic. 

FO'REICNNESS, [ forrinne{s] S. remote- 
neſs ; ſtrangeneſs ; want of relation tv ſome- 
thing. 

To FOREJU'DGE, V. A. to judge be- 
fore - hand; to judge without proof; to be prt- 
poſſeſſed, or prejudiced againſt, | : 

FORE JU ”DGED the Court, in Lan, 
when an officer is baniſhed or expelled a cout 
for ſome offence, or for not appeanng to 
action by bill filed againſt him, in which caſe 
he cannot officiate tzll he appear to the bull, 
2 Hen, IV. c. 8. n ; 

FOREJU'DGER, s. in Lew, 2 tes. 
whereby a perſon is deprived of, or put *. 
thing in queſtion. 

To FOREKNO'W, [firms] rr 
knowledge of a thing before it happens; 


To FOREDO,, V. A. to undo, or ruin. 


foreſee, FORE- 


FOR 
nm 


Dok, | forendledge] S. 


before 1t happens. 
LAND, 
999 out into the ſea ; 3 promontory. 
To FORELA'Y, V. A. to lay wait for; to 
in a ſnare or am . . 
FO/RELOCK, S. the hair which grows on 
ths forepart of the head. In a ſhip, a little 
fat wedge, like a piece of iron, uſed at the 
ends of bolts, to keep them from ftarting, or 
ſing out of the holes. 
FOREMAN, S. the firſt or chief perſon 
in any afſembly, or among any workmen. 
FOREMAST, S. in a ſhip, a round large 
piece of timber, ſeated in the forepart, on 
which is born the ſoreſail. 
FOREME'NTIONED, Part. or Adj. men- 
honed, quoted, or cited before, 
FOREMOST, Adj., firſt, or before others 
in place and ſituation; chief, or before others 


> RENA'MED, Part. or Adj. [See 
ForrmtxT10NED] named, mentioned, or 
ſoken of before, or in a former part of a 
york, 


FO/RENOON, S. the firſt part of the day, 
meaſured from the dawn to the noon, or 12 


clock. 

FOREN O TIE, S. a token or informa- 
hot of a thing or event before it happens. 
FORE'NSIC, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to a 
court of law or judicature ; belonging tothe law. 
To FOREORDA'IN, V. A. to determine, 
1 order an event before it happens. 
FOREPART, S. the firſt part, or begin- 
ning, applied to time, That part which is 
it when a thing or moves. 
FOREPA'ST, Part, that which has hap- 
pened, or paſt before a certain period. 

To FORERU'N, V. A. to precede, or go 
elne; to introduce as a meſſenger, or har- 


FORERU NN ER, 8. an harbinger, or 
nefenger ſent before to prepare the way, or 
p7e notice of the approach of ſome perſon 
vio 1s to follow; a ſign or omen, foreſhewing 
te * of ſome future event. 
ToFORESA'Y, v. A. to predict, or give 


_ — ſome future event. 
0 FORE SEE, V. A. [ pret, foreſaw 
ng beforehand ; 


paticip, foreſeen] to ſee a thi 
Kuowledge of ſomething which is to 


have 
Kppen, 7 
Tv FORESHE'W, v. A. See Fon RSUuOw. 
Le FORESHOR'TEN, V. A. to ſhorten 
ray for the ſake of ſhewing thoſe behind 


To FORESHO'W, [ fareſp3] V. A. to pre- 
$65 proguſticat, To repreſent before 


FORESIGHT, [ reſi] S. the act of ſee- 
W or perceiving. a thing before it happens; 


| F@RESUCHTFUL, Adj. have 
ing the knowledge of, and preparing againſt 
any future event, 

To FORESI'GNIFY, V. A. to give no- 
tice or token of an event before it happens 3 
to teſtify. 
FO'RESKIN, S. the membrane which co- 

vers the head of the penis ; the prepuce, 

To FORESLO'W, [ foreſſs] V. A. to delay, 

impede, or obſtruct ; to loiter. 

FOREST, 2 parliament town of Scot- 
land, in the ſhire of Murray, 30 miles W. of 

Elgin. 

FOREST, S. [Brit.] a large uncoltivated 

tract of ground overgrown with trees. In 

Law, acertain territory of woods, grounds, and 

fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, 

fowls of the foreft, chaſe, and warren, to reſt 

and abide in, in the ſaſe protection of the 

king, for his pleaſure, 

FO'RESTAFF, S. an inftrument uſed at 

ſea for taking the altitudes of heavenly 


bodies, 

To FORESTA'LL,[ fe] V. A. ¶ Sax. 
to anticipate; to prevent; or to be troub 
on account of ſome calamity before it happens, 
To prevent a perſon from doing of a thing by 
doing it before him, To buy commodities 
before another, in order to raiſe their price. 


FORESTA'LLER, [Vea t] S. one 
who intercepts commodities 4s go to 
market. 

FO'RESTER, 9. [Fr.] a who has 
the charge of a fore; one who inhabits a 


foreſt. 

FOREST-RO'W, a village in Suſſex, with 
three fairs; on June 23, for pedlars ware, and 
October 28, and Nov. 1, for cattle and ped- 
lars ware. 

To FORETA'STE, V, A. to have a 
ſtrong idea and earneſt of a thing before it 
exiſts ; to anticipate; to taſte before another, 
or before a determinate time, 

FO'RETASTE, S. anticipation of, | 

To FORETE'LL, V. A. ¶ preter and parti- 
ciple forerald} to propheſy; to give notice of 
a thing or event before it happens; to fore» 
token, or foreſhew. 

FORETE'LLER, S. one who gives notice 
of things future before they happen, 

To FORETHINK, V. A. [preter and 

art, foretbought] to have an idea or concep- 
— Jo — . the mind before it — 
or exiſts; to plan, or contrive before-hand. 

FO'RETHOUGHT, [ pron. firerhaut] 8. 
anticipation, or foreſight; a provident care 
againſt ſome future event. 

FORETOO'TH, S. a broad flat tooth in 
the front of a perſon's mouth ; named the 


O'RETOP, S. that part of a woman's 
head-dreſs, or a man's peruke, immediately 
above the forehead. 

FO'REWARD, 8. 


lie r . 
0 ron1.rg againſt any ſuture event. 
* 


the van, or front of an 
Ts 


army. 


FOR 


ro FOREWA'RN, [ forezwatry] V. 4. to 
jive a perſon advice beforehand ; to caution 4 
perſon from doing a thing beforehand, 

. FO'RFAR,' a ſhife of Scotland, which 
ſends three members to patliament; one for 
the hire, and two for the burghs of Perth, &c. 

FO'RFAR, à town of Scotland, in a thire 
of the ſame name;' ſeated near a lake, from 
whence, a tiver proceeds that tuns into the 
Tay. It is 14 miles W. of Montroſe, 

_ FO'RFEIT, [ r S. [ Brit.] ſome- 
thing loſt, ot paid by way of puniſhment for a 
crime; a perſon liable to puniſhment, or one 
who is condemned to death fot a crime. 

To FO RFEIT, [t] V. A. to loſe a 
privilege enjoyed before, or pay a ſum of 
money as a puniſhment for ſome crime. 

FO'RFEIT, [ forfit] Particip. liable to be 
ſeized, or loſt, either as to right or poſſeſſion, 
on account of the commiſſion of à crime; or 
the breach of the conditions in a contraR, 

FO'RFEITABLE, | forfirable} Adj. liable 
to be loſt on non-performance of certain con- 


Fox 


| FORK, s. Inn] an infringe . 
with two prongs, ſharp at the point, — 
in eating: when it has a very long hands, 
and three prongs, it is called a trident, The 
point or forked part of an arrow. 

To FORK, V. N. to ſhoot into blades, 
prongs, or e. like thoſe of corn, when 
it appears above ground, 
horns of cattle. i" 

 FO*RKED; Adj. formed with two 
parts, reſembling the prongs of a fork, 18 

F ORKEDL, Adv. in the form of a fork, 

FORKEDNESS, S. the quality of oper 
ing into two parts, reſem "7 
— arts, relembling the proigs di 

FO RK, Adj. opening in two parts, an 
pointed like the prongs of a fork, — 
of an arrow. 

FORLO RN, Adj. Sax. ]deftitut forſaken; 
wretched ; loſt 222 bepe, thaie 
ſoldiers who are ſent on any deſperate enter 
prize, or make the firſt onſet in a battle; be- 


ditions, or on being guilty of any particular 
action. | 

FO'RFEITURE, [fire] S. Fr. See 
Forye1T] the act of lofing, or paying on 
account of ſome omiſſion or crime; the 
puniſhment ſuffered by loſs of ſomething in 
a perſon's poſſeſſion ; the thing paid or loſt as 
a puniſhment ; a fine. | 

FORGE, S. [Fr.] the furnace where iron 
is properly tempered, or the place where it is 
beaten into any particular form, 

To FORGE, V. A. [Fr.] to form by the 
hammer ; or beat into ſhape ; to make by any 
means; to counterfeit, or falfify, | 

FO'RGER, S. one who makes; or one 
who forms by beating; one who counterfeits 
a thing. | 

FO'RGERY, S. the crime of counterfeit- 
ing in order to defraud or impoſe upon; the 
act of fabrication; ſmiths works made by 
forging. 

To FORGE'T, V. A. [preter. forgot, part. 
forgot, or forgotten. Belg. ] to loſe the memory 
or remembrance of; to neglect. 

FORGE'TFUL, Adj. not retaining a thing 
in the memory; cauſing oblivion or forgetful- 
neſs; negligent ;z neglectful; careleſs, 

FORGE'TFULNESS, S. the habit of 
lofing the memory, or remembrance of a thing; 
negligence, or neglect. 

To FORGTVE, v. A. [Sax, preter for- 
gave, part. forgiven] to paſs by a crime with- 
out puniſhment ; to pardon a crime, or a cri- 
minal; to remit; to forego; or not to inſiſt 
upon a right. | 

FORGI'VENESS, S. {Sax.] pardon of an 
officer, or an offender; willingneſs to pardon ; 
remiſſion of a fine; or the forgiving a perſon 
a ſum of money which he owes. 

FORGI' VER, S. one who foregoes his right 
to a debt, or paſſes by an offence without pu- 


niſhment or anger, 


to ſue in forma pauperis, i. e. wit 


ſtamp- duty. 
from ftat, 11 Men. VII. c. 12. 


ing, as the term imports, deftitute of ail ba, 
and, as it were, doomed to periſh, 
FORLO RN, S. a loſt, forſaken, friend 
leſs, or helpleſs perſon, 
FORLO'RNNESS, S. a ftate whertit 1 
perſon is void of hopes, deſtitute of friends 
and involved in ſorrow or miſery, 
FORM, S. [Lat.] the external appearance, 
ſhape, or particular model of any thing, Beau- 
ty, elegance of appearance, Regulatity; me- 
thod, or order, applied to placing things, or 
the arrangement of the parts of a diſcourſe, 
External appearance, or mere ſhow, when 
oppoſed to ſubſtance, Ceremony, external 
rites. - Any ſtated method, or eftabliſked 
practice. A long ſeat or bench, In Schools 
a claſs, or diviſion of ſcholars. In Hunting 
the ſeat or bed of a hare, from fyrm!ba, Sar 
a ſeat, In Printing, a certain number af 
pages contained in an iron or ſteel ſquare, « 
chaſe, which being made tight by wooden 
quoins, reglets, &c. is laid upon the preſs 
be printed off In the Mechanic Art, 2 
of mould, whereon a thing is faſhioned d 


in the quality, 
man] in * y 
ſuit, dat 
applied when a perſon has cauſe of ſuit, Wt 
ſo poor as not to be able to pay the che 
which caſe, he makes oath that be 1 
worth five pounds, his debts being pans 
bringing a certificate from ſome gr | 
his cauſe is a juſt one, the 3 2 
of 


fees to the counſellor, attorney, © 
This cuſtom has its *% 


FOR* 


* 


4 


FOR 
FORMAL, Adj. | Lat. ceremonious ; ſo- 
ma; — A 10 affectation; done 
eig to certain rules ot methods ; regu- 
le; methodical z merely external. ; 
FORMALIST, S. [Fr.] ene who praQtiſes 
external rites and ceremonies with great ſtrict- 
neſs; one who prefers appearance to reality ; 
ce affe(ts to ſeem what he is not. 
FORMA'LITY, S. ceremonious exactneſs 
to exceſs, ot to affectation; ſolemn order, ha- 
it, or dreſs. In Law, the rules preſcribed, or 
cuſtoms obſerved in carrying on an cauſe, 
To FORMALIZE, V. A. [Fr.] to form, 
make, or model, To affect formality; to be 
fond of ceremony. A word now not in uſe. 
FORMALLY, Adv. according to eſta- 
liſhed rules, cuſtoms, ceremonies, and rites z 


forming, making, or producing a thing; the 
manner in which a thing is made. 
FORMATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] having the 
to make. 
FORMER, S. one that gives form to a 
thing; a maker, 
FORMER, Adj. [from forma, Sax. firſt, 
Hence former and formeſt, commonly written 
went. . Foremſs is generally applied to 
lace, rank, or degree, and former only to time. ] 
Klare in time; mentioned before another; 
. © Former times.” 
{ FORMERLY, Adv. in times paſt, 
FORMIDABLE, Adj. [Lat.] terrible; 
ful; occaſioning great fear, or apprehen- 
of trouble and danger; to be feared, 
FURMIDABLENESS, S. the quality of 
acting terror, or the apprehenſion of danger; 
Re thing exciting the pafſion of fear. 
PORMIDABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
d excite fear, 
FURMLESS, Adj. ſhapeleſs, or without 
by regular form, 
'URMULARY, 8. [Fr.] a book con- 
ung the preſcribed rules, or manner of per- 
228 
| S. [Lat.] a f. * 
— or 221 e 
FO RNICATE, v. A. [Lat.] to com- 
Rt lewd addions. Not in 9 


— — r — 


„ = RX = os 


'S WT © SS wy 


; antinence between unmarried perſons. 
x fornication is that which is committed 
"proſtitute, and ſuppoſed by ſome caſuiſts 


pre, fornication is uſed for idolatry, the 


| : N oo Gop and the Jews, with 


t of 3 marriage contract, 


part. paſſ. for ſoot, or forſaken. Sax.] to leave 
in relentment, neglect, or diſlikez to break 
off friendſhip or commerce with; to leave of 
go away from; to deſert; or withdraw any 
kind offices or affiſtance from a perſon. 

FORSA'KER, S. one who quitt or deſerts 
in reſentment, diſlike, or neglect. 

FORSOO'TH, Adv. n in truth 3 
ſurely ; certainly, It is & always uſ 
in a contemptuous or ironical ſenſe; 

To FORSWE'AR, pron. farſtare] V. A. 


preter forſwore, part. for urn] to renounce, 
uit, or deny upon oath, Neuterly, to ſwear 


ely ; to be guilty of perjury, 
FORSWE'ARER, Fe S. one 
who ſwears a thing to be true, which he 


in 2 preciſe manner j with too great affeQta-| knows to be falſe. - ' 
tion of ceremony; externally, or openly. FORT, S. [Fr.] a little caſtle or fortreſs ; 
FORMA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act offa place of f 


ture, or both z ot a work encompaſſed with 
a moat, rampart, and parapet, to ſecure ſome 
high ground, or paſſage. 

FORTH, Adv. [Sax. whence further, flu. 
theft] forward; onward, or in advance, ap- 
plied to time. Before another, or in advance, 
applied to place. Abroad or out of doors, 
joined with the verbs come or go Out of, or 
beyond the boundaries of a place. Through- 
ly, or from the beginning to the end. To 4 
certain degree. On to the end. by 

FORTHCO'MING, Adj. ready to appear 
not abſconding ; not loſt, 

FORTHRI'GHT, Adv. ftraight forwards, 

FORTHWI'TH, Adv. immediately; with- 
out delay, | 

FO'RTIETH, Adj. Sax. ] the fourth tenth, 
or that which is next in order after the thir- 

-ninth. 

FO'RTIFIABLE, Adj. that which may 
be rendered ſtronger by fottifications, ; 

FORTIFICA TION, Ss. [Fr.] an art 
ſhewing how to render a place difficult to be 
taken by an enemy; a place ftrengthened 
with famparts, &c. in ordet to defend it ſrom 
the attacks of an enemy. 

FO'RTIFIER, S. one who erefts wotks to 
ſtrengthen or defend a place; one who ſup- 
ports, countenances, ſecures, ot upholds. - 
To FO RTF, V. A. [ Fr.] to ſtrengthen 


FORNICA”T ION, S. [Lat.] the act ofa place againſt attacks, by walls or works; ts 


confirm, encourage, or invigoratez to eſtas 
bliſh or confirm in a refolution; SYxo0Xx; 
We fortify a town in ſtrengthening it againſt 


i the loweſt degree of this crime. In ſ attacks, by walls and works. We garriſon it 


by placing ſoldiers in it, to defend it. 
FO'RTIN, S. [Fr.] a little fort raiſes to 


* theocracy, being conſidered in deſend a camp. 


FO RTITUDE, S. [Lat.] the act of uns 


extent, fortified by art or na- 
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ern OR, 8. a ſingle man who is dertaking dangerous enterprises with calm- 
Nt ee ky of incontinence with an un- |neſs and ſerenity, and purſuing virtuous: der- 
FORNIC * R ſigns unſhaken by menaces, or unmoved by 
ity of the 1 ESS, 8. a ſingle woman diſcouragements or temptations. Bodily 
* NE of incontinence with 9 ſtrength, or fores, This ſenſe is not now in 


uſe. 
N nn Fo R- 


FO F OU 


FO'RTNICHT, S. [contrafted from feur-| reſerve and mod | 
teen nights] 'the'ſpace of two weeks, age and . 2 becomes a Pexſug' 

FO R'TRESS, - [Fr.] à ſtrong hold, or FORWARDS, Adv, Araight bes 
general name for all fortified places, Whether from a perſon's face i n 
made ſo by nature or by art. a . tion, On hs Rraight line cr. 

. FORTU'FYOUS,- Adj. [Lat.] happening! FOSS J S. [Brit.] in Pag: 
without the guidance or production of any] tion, a . | rite] in Fart 
rational cauſe; accidental; caſual, or hap-| FOSSET, See Favezr, 
pening by chance;- , | FO'SSIL, Adj. ¶ Lat. I dug out of the earh 


FORTU'TT OUSLY, Adv. by chance. FO'SSIL, S. a body formed underthe { 
Ute 


FOR'TUTTOUSNESS, 8. the quality of face of the earth z Or @ bedy dilcovered h 


having no apparent cauſe. | digging. 
FORTUNATE, Adj. [Lat.] lucky; To FO'STER, V. A. [Sax.) to nows. 
happy; ſucceſsful. to feed or cheriſh with od; atk 
FO'RTUNA'T ELV, Adv. ſucceſsfully, up a young child; to pamper, . 
« 


FO'RTUNATENESS, S. the quality of train up, · or educate ; to cheriſh, or furs; 
gaining the end of our wiſhes or actions. FO'STERAGE, S. the office or __ 

FO'RTUNE, S. [Lat.] a "goddeſs wor-| of nurſing or bringing up a young child Prop 
ſhipped with great devotion by the ancient] FOSTER-BRO'THER, 8. [Sa] 
Greeks; and Romans, who believed her to bred up, or nurſed by the fame wor an. 
pre ſide over human affairs, and to diſtribute FOSTER-CHTLD, S. [Sax,] 2 ch 
wealth and honour at her pleaſure. Modern} nurſed by a perſon who is not its parent, 

- painters repreſent her as à naked woman} FOSTER-DA'M, S. a female beat, wh 
ſtanding on a globe, with a bandage on her ſuckles and brings up the young of meta 
eyes. The good or ill which befalls a perſon.] Alſo applied to a woman who nurizs or bring 
Eſtate, or poſſeſſions. The money which af up another perſon's child. 
man or woman brings with them on marriage. FOSTER-FA'THER, S. [Sax,] one uh 
Futurity ; events. nurſes, or gives a child food inſtead of its l 

FO'RTUNED, Adj. happening ſucceſs. ther; the huſband of a child's nurſe, 
fully; ſucceſsful. Foretold. FOSTER- MOTHER, [ Sax, ] a nurſe; 

FORTUNE-HU'NTER, S. a perſon who} woman who brings up the child of another, 
ſeeks after women of great portions, in or-] FOSTER-SON, S. a boy nurſed by a jp 
dg to enrich himſelf by marrying one. ſon not his parent. 

To FO'RTUNETELL, V. N. to pretend] FO"THERINGAY, 2 village in Narh 
to reveal the future events of a perſon's life. | amptonſhire, with one fair, on tbe th 
To reveal future events. Monday after July 5, for horſes. 

FO'RTUNETELLER, S. one who pre- FOUGA'DE, S. [Fr.] in War, a lit 
tends to foretell the events which ſhall happen| mine in the manner of a well dug underſea 
to à perſon. work or fortification, charged with bare 

FO'RTY, Adj. [Sax.] four times ten. {or ſacks of gunpowder in order to vos 

_  FO'RUM, S8, [Lat.] a public place at}up, and covered with earth. 
Rome, Where lawyers and orators made their FOUL, Adj, {Sax.} dirty, filthy, or d 
ſpeeches in matters of property, or in crimi-|vered with mire, oppoſed to fair, or os 
nal cauſes. Impure; polluted. Uſing indelicate, cocen 

FORWARD, Adv. [Sax.] towards {or reproachful expreſhons. * With f 
place; ſtraight before a perſon; to a place] mouth.“ Shak, Unclean, wicked, or erk 
which fronts a perſon. able, in Scripture language. Not Jawful 

FORWARD, Adj. warm; willing or| honeſt, Hateful, ugly, loathſome. E 
ready to do a thing; premature, or ripe too fen, witch.“ Stat. Diſgraceful, ſang 
ſoon; preſumptucus; confident ; in the fore C Overthrow and fer! defeat. Par, L 
part, oppoſed to behind. Take the inſtant] Not bright ; cloudy, or tempeſtuous, 3 
by the farward top. Shak, Quick; baſty ;| plied-to weather. Muddy, thick, applet 
almoſt finiſhed ; begun and far advanced, liquors. Uſed with fall, rough force, drt 

To FORWARD, V. A. to promote or| ſcaſonable violence. Among Seamen, 
quicken a defign ; to accelerate, haſten, or ad-| tangled 3 as, ** rope 1* foul of an chat 
vance in growth or improvement; to encou | To FOUL, V. A. to daud ; A 
rage, countenance, or patronize an under-|] FOU'LLY, Adv. filthily; naſty 
taking. FOU'LNESS, S. the quality which þ 

FO'RWARDER, S. he who quickens or|in the mind an idea of dirtine's mente 

omotes the performance of a thing. loathing ; pollution; batefulnels; , * 

FO RWAR DLV, Adv. cagerly; haſtily; ciouſneſs of a crime; uglineſs; r 

3 ina hurry. deformity z diſhoneſty. * 

FO'RWARDNESS, S. eagerneſs or readi-| FOU"LNEY'S-ISLAND, is Efes 
neſs to act; quicknel(s or readineſs to learn; fair is July 10, for toys. r-cfol, be 
ealinefs, or carly ripeneſs ; confidence, or leis FO'ULSHAM, a town in Nortol x. 


(be 


FOU 

tur is or Laſter-Tueſday for petty _—— z 
the market is on T ueld2y. It is 114 miles 
Haun from London. 

61 FOUND, V. A. [Lat.] to lay the bot- 
tem or foundation of any building; to eſta- 
Am or erect; to give birth or origin, to, 
« Pe fund an art. 10 raile upon, as on 
4 principle or ground, applied to doctrines, 
7 | tg firms 4 Founded as the rock. Shak. 
Jo fet apart or give à ſum of money for build- 
ing or maintaining an hoſpital, Se. 

To FOUND, V. A. [Lot. to caſt metals 
into any particular form by melting and pour- 
uu them into moulds, 

FOUNDATION, S. [Fr.] the lower 
parts, ot thoſe which ſupport the reſt of a 
„ue or building; the act of laying | the 
dafs or ſupport of any thing; the original, 
riſe; a revenue ſettled and eſtabliſned for 
key purpoſe, particularly applied to charities. 
FUU NDER, S. a builder; one who erects 
q edifice, or builds a city; one who endows, 
t ellabliſtes a revenue for the fupport and 
maintenance of any hoſpital, college, Ec. 
ne who gives rife or origin to any art or ma- 
wfature; one who forms figures of metal 
by melting and pouring it into moulds, 

To FOU'NDER, V. A. [Fr.] applied to 


r working, Neuterly, among Mariners, 10 
ak the bottom, Figuratively, to miſcarry. 
FOUNUZERY, S. [Fr.] a place where 
bel metal 15 caſt into various torms. 
IWUNDLING, S. a dropt child; a child 
noled by its parents. 

IWCNDRESS, S. a woman who builds, | 
as, ur begins any thing, 

PUNT, or FOUNTAIN, S. [Lat.] 
pace where the waters of a river firſt break 
cl the earth; a ſmall baſon of ſpringing 
ter; 2 jet, or a baſun which has an arti- 
Ader of water; an original; firſt cauſe, | 


42 5 . 2 
Ea principlr. 
* * 


el t prin, 
"y NI bl, Adj. full of ſprings. | 
| 8, [fr] [formerly ſpelt fever. Sax. 
2 tice, or twice two, marked 4 or 
Le have affirmed this to be a myſteri 
ber phrdie, by which moſt een 
b, a the Supreme Be ng; thus in 
a ary unte the word Jelovab with 
Kdt, tne Aflyrians write Adad 3 the 
** Auen; the Perſians Sre; the 
wn . the Latins Deus; and the 
6 tu. 


ond, [ad] Adj. a hig re 
r umes. 

| 5 * SE, [firſccre] Adj. the num. 
3 . uſed elliptically, for 
, When applied t ſon” 

FOUR $00;» PP O a perion $ age. 
1 NA RE, [f3rſquere Adj, bav- 
wn a angles equal; perfectly 


FOURTEt G 11 
LEN, tec! Ai, four and ten. 


FC NT.ALNLESS, Adj. without a foun- 


FRA 


FOURTEE'NTH, [ f5-te&th] Adj. [Sax,] 
the fourth in rank or order after the tenth. 

FOURTH, [V] Adj. [Sax.] the firſt 
in order after the third, 


fourth place. | 

FOWEY, or FO, a town of Cornwall, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
on May 1, and September 1c, for horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops, It is by 
ſome called Foy, and is-a- borough town, 
which tends two members to parlament, It 
is ſeated on an aſcent, is tortified, and its ha- 
ven well ſecured with block-houſes; is at 
preſent a good trading place, and its market 
well ſupplied with corn. It is 2394 miles 
W. by S. of London. 

FQWL, {the ow in this word and its deri- 
vatives is pron, as in now] awinged animal; 
a bird. In converſation, applied to the larger 
ſort of birds, to diſtinguiſn them from the 
ſmaller, which are called &jrds ; but in books 
the term is applied to all the feathered race. 

To FOWL, V. N. [Sax,] i ſhoot birds 
ior food or game. X 

FU"WLER, S. [Sax.] a perſon who pur- 
ſues or ſhoots birds. TTY” 

FO'WLING-PIECE, S, a light, ſmall gun, 


FOX, S. {Sax.] a four-tooted animal of 
he dog kind, with a large buſhy tail, ſharp 
cars, of a rank or ftrong ſmell, remarkable 
for its artifices, eſpecially when purfued, run- 
ning very iwiftly, and preying upon fowls and 
ſmall animals. A Tex of rhe firſt. year is 
called a Cab; in the ſecond, a For ;. and af- 
terwards an old Fox, Figeratively, a fly, 
cunning, or artful perſon. 

To FOX, V. A. to cheat, or trick, In 
Brewing, to give liquor a ftrong. diftgreeable 
taſte, generally applied to the effects of not 
weather; to make a perſon drunk or fuddled. 
FO'X-CASE, S. a fox's. Kin. 2 
FO'X-GLOVES, S. the name of aꝙlant. 
FO, S. [Fr.] faith; allegiance, Ob- 
ſolete. ' . . # 9.4 
FRA'CTION, [rien] S. [Lat.] the 
act of breaking or violating any obligation, 
or treaty ; a rent in a piece of cloth, &c. In 
Arithmetic, à part ct an integer or whole 
number. Fractions are diſtinguiſhed into vul- 
gar or common, and ſexageſimal or decimal; 
and, theſe again have their ſubdiviſions; for 
which we muſt refer the reader to ſuch books 
as treat thereof, 
FRACTIONAL, Adj. belonging to a 


tien to make their feet ſore by hard riding 07 for ſhooting birds. 


ſtaction or broken number. 


FRA'CTIOUS, | jrakfbious] Adj, [Lat.] 
eviſh ; quarrelſore, 


FRA'CTIOUSNESS, { frdbficufreſs] S. 


renders a perſon unealy at trifles, 
FRA'CTURE, S. [Lat.] a diſſolution, or 
breaking of the parts of a ſolid thing from 


each other. In Surgery, the breaking or ſe- 
Nangz paradon 


FOU'RTHLY, | ferthly] Adv. in the 


peeviſhneſs, or a diſpoſition ot mind which 
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FRA 


| Heer, croſs-yrained ; quatrelſome. 4 


FRA 


ce. 
To FRA*CTURE, V, A. to break a bone. FRA MpTON, a town ; | 

FRA OLE, Adj. [Lat.] brittle, or ea- [with a market on, Turſtays, Min 
ſily 7 wk Figuratively, weak; uncertain; March 4, March 2, Auguſt I, and * 


ber 4, for all ſorts of cattle, It is 32g] nil 


FRAGILITY, s. eaſineſs of being bro- W. by S. of London, 
ken, Figuratively, weakneſs, or the quality} FRA'MPTON, a town in Gloucetertn 


of being eafily deſtroyed ; frailty. whoſe fair is Feb. 14, for ſmall 
FRA'OMENT), 8. (Lat. a broken or| FRA'MSDEN, ag a in . l 0 
imperfect piece, or part. fair is on Holy Thurſday for cattle. 


RA'GMENTARY, Adj, compoſed off FRANCE, a large * & 
fragments, or broken pieces. Not elegant, |bounded on the N. by the Noe 
nor much in uſe. | the E. by Germany, Swiſferland, Savvy, and 
FRA'GRANCE, or FRA'GRANCY, S. the Alps, on the S. by the Mediterruey 


[Lat.] ſweetneſs of fmell; an agreeable Sea and the Pyrenees, and on the W. 
ſcent or pleafing odour. | | ocean. It is about 600 miles Ann , 


FRA'GRANT, Adj. [Lat.] ogorous; 560 in breadth, and the air is pure, bah 
ſmelling ſweet. | and temperate, It is ſo happily ſeared in th 


_ FRA'GRANTLY, Adv. with a ſweet middle of the temperate zone, taut (ons 
iel. | 4 make it equal to Italy, with regard to the (6 
FRAIL, S, a baſket made of ruſhes ; 2 lightfulnefs of the landſkips, and the feriliy 


ruſh for making baſkets, of 


FRAIL, Adj, [Lat.] weak; eafily de- more healthful, The foil produces con 
eaying; ſubjact to faults or foibles ; eaſily wine, oil, and flax, in great abundance, wl 
they haye very large manufaQuuyes of lingy, 

reak of reſolution, woollen, filk, and lace, They have 1 fret 
FRA ILNESs, S. weakneſs, or liableneſs trade to Spain, Italy, Turky, and to the &, 
to decay, applied to the texture of bodies, and W. Indies. They themſelves reckon tha 
Liableneſs jo error, or fault, applied to the the number of the inhabitants is 29,000,000 
| fm This kingdom contains 21 univerſties, if 
FRATLTY, S. [ frailtier, plural] weak- |archbiſhopricks, 12 parſiaments, 12 bord 
neſs of reſolution ; infirmity ; liableneſs to accounts, 12 .courts of aids, 2 courts an 


deftroyed ; liable to error or to be ſeduced ; 


ind. 


decay liableneſs to be deceiyed or to do amiſs; 30 


a fault proceeding from the weakneſs and in- |councils, beſides the grand council, and 5 
firmity of our reaſon, and the condition of 8 The king has the title of Maß 


h 


r nature. 
FRA ISCHEUR, S. Fr.] freſhneſs ; re- his ſubjects are extremely deyoted, though þ 
freſhing coolneſs. rules them never fo ſeyerely. The kiny' 


* FRAISE, S. [Fr.] a pancake intermixed venue is large, his army very nurierou, 1 
| [he has 10,000 men always about his peria 

To FRAME, V. A. [Sax.] to thape or The priucipal provinces are, Alſace, Ang 
form things ſo that they may match each |mois, Anjou, Armagnac, Artois, Auni 4 
other, or be eaſily put together; to regulate ; |vergne, Beaujolois, Beayce, Berry, Na 
to adjuſt; to form to any rule; to compoſe Bourbonnois, Burgundy, the Franche Cod 
by means of the imagination; to plan; to in- Breſſe, Bretagne, Brie, 
Champagpe, Dauphiny, Flanders, F 
* Gaſcony, Guienne, Hainbault, the lle 

FRAME, S. a fabric; any thing formed France, Languedoc, Limoſin, Lionoos, Mat 
of various parts or members; the ſupports of Marche, Navarre, Nivernois, [Nemo 
a chair; any thing made fo as to incloſe, ad- [Orleannois, Perche, gord, Picardy, a 
mit, or hold together ſomething elſe; or- tou, Provence, Quercy, Rouerze, Ruſt 
dex; regularity; methodical diſpoſition of |Saintonge, Touraine, Vivarais, and Laus 


h thin flices of bacon. 


vent, in 4 had ſenſe, 4 To frame a ory or 


parts; ſhape; contpivancez projection; [all 
ſcheme, or plan. FOODS | 


FRA MER, S. a maker; a contriver; one kingdom is watered by a great 8 
who compoſes or makes a thing Conſiſting of | vers, of which the four pal ro 
ena Lire, the Seine, the Rh anc 

FRA'MLINGHAM, 3 town of Suffulk, fronne, or Gironde. The aroege 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, little or no ſhare in the government; 
pn Whif-Monday, and Septembex 29, for |bufineſs now ig 
iillegery goods, Ho. yo ng — wy „r 3 — wes 

ge place, and defend a high wall, ſevet, tt+y do not always 2 
pie - : to the 5 ky for we have recent innen 


the church, 1; is 87 miles N. F, of London, their making # noble kin, Is ct 


various pants. 


75 by the Saxons. But its chief ornament 


which have their particular names. 


the ſoil: however, it is certainly much 


mints for coining money, and 2 fupren 


riſtian, and is an abſolute prince, to whot 


Bugey, Cimbrei 


theſe provinces are divided into 4 


vmber of 


to paſs the arretl & W 
ſend them; ® 
a blind e 
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FRA 


parliaments are till the laſt 
vided the court does not inte 
venues of the crown Are 


to amount to 


FRA 


pro- to reſerved. Without reſtraint or condi. 
The re- tions. 


FRANK, S. a place to feed hogs in; « 


15,000,000 terling 3-year. The army, in | ty, ſo called from the profuſion of food : a 


: 


poof peach is (aid to con of 200,000 caſe. of a letter ſigned by a member of parlia- 


. and in time of war of 400,000 3 among ment. 
ich are many Swiſs, Germans, Scots, Iriſh, | 


Swedes, and 


aflowed in France but the Roman Catholick, | poſtage, a privilege given every member of 
ever ſince the revocation of the edit of | parliament, who writes the perſon's addreſs to 


Naatz, in 1685, though they are not ſo de- 


voted to the Pope as other nations of that com- 


whom it is ſent with his own hand. 
FRANKINCENSE, S. a dry, refinous, 


munion, aor have they any inquiſition among inflammable ſubſtance, in pieces or drops, of 


them, 8 

FRA NCHISE, S. [Fr.] exemption, or ex- 
cuſ: from any burthenſome duty; a privilege, 
or immunity; a diſtrict, or the extent of ju- 


riſdiion, Francbiſe royal, in Law, a place 


the king's writ runs not, 


To FRANCHI'SE, [ franchize] V. A. to 


make or keep free. 
FRA'NCFORT on THE MAIN, an an- 
cient, large, ſtrong, rich, imperial, hanſiatick, 


and handſome town of Germany, in Franconia. 


The chief ſtructure is the town-houſe, which 
js very large and handſome, but built in the 
ancient taſte; in this the golden bull is pre- 
ſerved which is the original of the fundamen- 
tal laws of the empire, The Emperor is ge- 
nerally elected and crowned here, unleſs the 
plague or war will not admit of the ſolemnities 


proper to the occaſion, This town is one of 


the moſt trading places in Europe, and two 
peat fairs are held every year, It is ſeated on 
a fertile plain, upon the river Main, which di- 
rides it into two, 15 miles N. E. of Mentz, 75 
S. E. of Cologne, and 350 W. by N. of Vi- 
eana, Lon. 8. 40. E. — 49. 55. N. 

FRANCT'SCANS, a religious order of St. 
Francis, founded by him in the c. 12c9, 
Before they are admitted into the order, they 
are obliged to ſell all they have, and give it to 
the poor ; they are to perform a year's novi- 
cate, and when admitted, never to quit the 
order on any account, They are to faſt from 
the feaſt of all Saints to the Nativity, They 
jad 63 monaſteries in England. 

FRANCO'NIA, a country or circle of Ger- 
many, bounded on the N. by Thuringia, on 
ſhe S. by Swabia, on the E. by the Upper Pa- 
ktina'e, and on the W. by the Lower Palati- 
ace; eng about 88 miles trum N. to S. and 
dom L. to W. It is compoſed of a great 


a pale, yellowiſh, or white colour, a ſtrong but 


ſi nous taſte: uſed in Medicine in diſorders of 
the breaſt, and in diarrhæas, or dy ſenteries. 
FRA NKLY, Adv. generouſſy; freely; 
without conſtraint or reſerve. 
FRA'NKNESS, S. plainneſs ; openneſs or 
ingenuouſneſs of ſpeech, oppoſed to reſerve, 
Liberality, or bounteouſneſs, applied to giv- 
ing. SYNON, Sincerity prevents our 
otherwiſe than we think ; and is a virtue. 
; Frankneſs makes us ſpeak as we think; and is 


what we think; and ſprings ſometimes from 
want of reflection. — makes us 
declare whatever we know ; and is often a folly. 
FRANKPLE'DGE, S. [Lat.] a pledge or 
ſurety for a freeman. | 
FRA'NTIC, [corrupted fromphrenetic, Gr.] 
Adj. mad; deprived of the uſe of underſtand- 
ing by madneſs, Figuratively, tranſported by 
an outrageous violence of paſſion. 
FRA'NTICLY, or FRA'NTICKLY, Adv, 
madly ; like one who has loſt the uſe of his 
reaſon. 
FRA'Y TICNESS, or FRA'NTICK NESS, 
S. madneſs. Figuratively, outrageouſneſs of 


n. 
FRATERNAL, Adj. — brotherly; 
| pertaining to, or becoming, brothers. 

FRATERNALLY, Adv. brotherly ; like 
brothers. 

FRATERNITY, S. [Lat.] the ſtate or 
quality of a brother; a body of men united 
or incorporated, Men of the ſame clais or 
character. 

FRA'TRICIDE, S. [Lat.] the murder of 
a brother. 

FRAUD, S. [Lat.] the practice of deceit 
in order to deprive another of his property; 


my digt cds, of which the biſhopricks of the act of impoſing on a perſon by artful ap- 


Uaberz, © rt2berg, Aichſtat, and the Do- 


man of the Grand Teutonick Order, are the 


Facpl, I he greate% part of the people are 
Praeftante, but there many — and 
_ as alſo-Jews, who have their ſyna- 
PNANFIELD, a village in Suffex, with 
Ip on June 24, for pediars-ware. 
1 Adj. brutle; eafily broken, 
. SANK, Adi. [Fr.] liberal z generous, 
FR to nggardh, Open and tree, oppoſed 


pearances; a ſtratagem, artifice, or trick. 

FRAU DFUL, Adj. treacherous ; deceit- 
ful; trickith ; ſubtle. 

FRAU DULENCE,orFR AU'DULENCY, 
S. [Lat.] deceitfulneſs ; proneneſs to artifice 
and diſhoneſt practices. 

FRAUDULENT, Adj. [Lat.] full of ar- 
tifice ; diſhoneſt ; indirect; impoſing on by 
ſpecious and falfe pretences; treacherous. 

FRAU DULENTLY, Adv. in a deceitful, 
trickiſh, and diſhoneſt manner. 
| FRAUGIIT, 


To FRANK, V. A. to ſhut up ina fy, 
anes, There is no religion In Commerce, to exempt letters from paying 


not offenſive ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, and re- 


a natural effect. Plainneſs is ſpeaking freely 


| 
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- FRAUGHT, [ fraut} Part. of FN AIGHT, 
now written FREIGHT ; full; loaded. 
- FRAUGHT, | frunt] S. a freight, or cargo. 
To FRAUGHT, fraut] | by corruption for 
Fazx1GHT} V. A. to freight, load, or croud. 
FRAY, S. [Fr.] a battle; a broil; a 
fight; a duel. 

To FRAY, V. A. [Fr.] to fright or ter- 
rify. To ruv, or wear out by rubbing, from | 
frayer, Fr. | 
FREAK, [ert] S. [ Sax. ] a ſudden and 

whimſical change of place; a whim, or a ca- 
pnicious, trifling, and mad prank or action. | 
'FREAKISH, | freeti/h] Adj. wanton, 
humorous, capricious, or whimſical, | 
| 


FRE AKISHNESS, fre#;foreſs] S. ca- 
priciouſneſs, or a madneis or boyiſh wantoa- 
neſs of behaviour. 

FREAM, | freem] S. a name given by 
farmers to ploughed land worn out of heart, | 
and laid fallow till jt recover. | 

To FREAM, [ freem] V. A.f{Lat.]togrowl; | 
to make a noiſe, as a boar at rutting time. 

FRE'CKLEFyS, | feck, a ſpot, Teut. whence 
Feckle, or freckie] a ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by 
the heat of the ſun's rays; any ſmall ſpot 
or difcolouring, 

FRE'CKLED, or FRE'CKLY, Adj. hav- 
ing ſpots on the ſkin, occaſioned by the heat 
of the ſun; ſputted, 

FREE, Adj. [ Sax. ] at liberty; under no 


conſtraint, flavery, impriſonment, or neceſſity ; | 


permitted; allowed ; licentions; unreſtrain- 
ed; open, ingenuous; expreſling one's ſenti- 
ments without reſerve ; generous, or liberal; 
voluntary; guiltleſs, innocent. Exempt, uſed 
with from or of. Inveſted with privileges; 
poſſeſſing any thing without vaſſalage; admit- 
ted to the privileges of a corporation. A 
an. Without charge or expence: hence 

a free- ſchool. 

To FREE, V. A. to ſet at liberty, or de- 
liver from ſlavery; to exempt, 

FREEBOO'TER, S. a robber, pillager, or 
plunderer. 

FREEBOO'TING, S. a robbery ; plun- 
dering ; the act of pilhging. 

FREE BORN, Adj. born under a free go- 
vernment, oppoſed to a ſlave. 

FREE-CHA PEL, S. a.chapel founded by 
a king, or one exempted by him from the ju- 
riſdiction of the ordinary, 

FREE'COST, S. freedom from expence, 

FREE DOM, S. an exemption from fla- 
very or reſtraint; independence a ſtate where- 
in a perſon has a power of acting as he pleaſes ; 
the privileges of a corporation; franchiſes, 
Eafe or facility, applied to motion, action, or 
ſpeaking. | 

FREE-HEA'RTED, Adj. liberal; generous, 

FREEHO LD, S. a free eſtate which a man 
holdeth in fer, cr fee-tail, or for a term of life, 

FREEHC'LDER, S. one who has a free- 
hold. 

FREE'LY, Ads, at liberty; without re- 


FRE 


ſtraint, dependence, reſerve, ſcruple, c 
fon, or neceflity ; liberally; ſpontaneoy 

FREEMAN, S. one who is neither 2 fl., 
nor vaſſal to another; a member of 3 6 
nity or corporation, entitl "i 
its — mgrlen bo and enjoying 

FREE NESS, S. void of conftraint, or 
pediment ; openneſs of behaviour 
or liberality. 3 4 

FREE-SCHO'OL, et S. a (cho 
wherein children are tavght without ex nce 
to their parents or relations, Fr 

FREE'-SPOKEN, Adj, 
ſpeak without reſerve, _ * 

FREE'STONE, S. a kind of ſtone com. 
monly uſed in building, and ſo called, becauſe 
it may be wrought or cut eaſily or freely in 
any direction. | 

FREETHI'NKER, S. a term commonly 
applied to thoſe perſons who deny Revelation, 
or the Chriſtian religion, 

FREEWYLL, S. the power of dirediig 
our own actions; voluntarineſs, 

To FREEZE, V. N. fpreter froze] [Belg.] 
to grow hard by exceſs of cold ; to be of that 
degree of cold by which water congeals. Ac- 
tively, the participle is frozen or froze; to 
harden by cold; to chill by loſs of power or 
motion, l 

To FREICHT, [ frair) ¶ preter freighted, 
part. frayghr, but being uſed as an adiedtive, 
freighted is ſubſtituted for it] V. A. [Fr.] to 
put goods ora cargo on board a ſhip; to load as 
the burthen, or the cargo within a veſlel, 

FREIGHT, | frair} S. any thing with 
which a ſhip is loaded; the money paid for 
the carriage of goods in a ſhip or reſt, 

FRENCH, Adj, Fr.] belonging to France. 
Uſed elliptically for the language ſpoken by 
the inhabitants of France. 

To FRE'NCHIFY, V. A, to infect with 
the pronunciation or airs of a Frenchman: 
generally uſed in a contemptuous ſenſe, and 
including the idea of affected ceremoniouſne(s, 
and exceſs of politeneſs. 

FRE'NETIC, Adj, See PuAZNTTIe. 

FRENZY, S. [Gr.] madneſs; the lob 
of reaton attended with raving; any outragecus 
paſſion, bordering on, and reſembling, madacl, 

FRE'QUENCE, S. [Lat.] a concourky 
croud, or aſſembly. Seldom uſed. A 

FRE'QUENCY, S. [Lat.] the condition 
of a thing often done or ſeen; a crouded a. 
ſembly. g. [Lat.] often don; 

FREQUENT, Adj. [Lat.] often 
ſeen, — or practiſing. Full of coa- 
courſe, * 

To FREQUENT, V. A. [Lat.] to viſit 
often; to be often in any place. ” 

FREQUE'NTER, S. one who reſorts oftc 
to a place. hs 

FRE'QUENTLY, Adv. often; commor't: 
8 „ We often diſguiſe our thoughts; by 

YNON, V e ten 11guite 0 . 
doing the ſame thing often, it become: 9: 

rs; ve 
tual, We frezz ently meet with traitors; CG 


im- 


generoſity, 


accuſtomed to 


1 
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frequent do thoſe things which we repent of 
geo, 8. IItal.] coolneſs; ſhade; 
zuſkineſs. In Painting, 2 picture painted 
with water colours on freſh plaiſter. 
FRESH, Adj. [F r.] cool not ſtagnating. 
Not ſour, nor vapid, applied to liquors. Late- 
ly or newly produced or made, Not ſalt. 
Not faded. Vigorous. Ruddy of nnen 
riſk, applied to a gale of wind. Sweet, op- 
poſed to Rinking, SyNoN. That which 
has not been uſed is nerv; that which is not 


wcert, We ſay of cloaths, that they are news. 
of topics, that they are . of actions, that 
they are recent, | 

FRESH, S. water that is without ſalt, 

To FRE'SHEN, V. A. te recover a thing 
which is grown ſtale; to cheriſh or revive, 
Neuterly, to blow ſtrongly. To free from its 


lts, 

FRE'SHFORD, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
with one fair, on September 6, for cheeſe, 
FRE'SHLY, Adv. coolly; newly ; with a 
ruddy countenance, . 

FRE'SHNESS, S. newneſs; unabated vi- 
gur. Spirit, or briſkneſs, applied to liquors, 
Freedom from fatigue; coolneſs; ruddineſs; 
freedom from ſaltneſs. 
FRET, S. [Lat.] a frith, or ftreight of 
the ſea, Any fermentation or agitation of 
liquors, In Mufic, a ſtop to regulate the vi- 
brations of the ſtrings, Figuratively, anxiety 
of mind; peeviſhneſs or commotion of the 
temper. In Architecture, work xiſing in pro- 
tuberances or relief, In Heraldry, a bearing 
conſiſting of fix bars, croſſed and interlaced. 


ſtale is freſh; that which has juſt happened is 


FRI 


' FRIBURG, a town of Swiſſerland, and 
capital of the canton of the ſame name, The 
public buildings, eſpecially the cathedral, are 
very handſome, and the inhabitants are Papiſts. 
The ſtreets are clean and large, and it is di- 
vided into four parts, the town, the city, the 
vfland or meaow, and the hoſpital, It is 
ſeated on the river Save, 17 miles 8. W. of 
Berne, and 75 S. W. of Zurich, Lon. 7. 5. 
E. lat. 46. o. N. 

FRI EURO, the canton of, and one of the 
12 republicks of Swiſſerland. It is ſurround- 
ed on all ſides by the canton of Berne, and the 
land is fruitful in corn, fruits, and paſtures. 
It is ſaid they can fend 18, , 0 men into the 
field. 

* FRICASSE'E, S. a diſh conſiſting of meat 
cut into ſmall pieces and fried. 

FRIC ACTION. See Fa IcT Io. 

FRICTION, [ii] S. ¶ Lat.] the act 
of rubbing two things together; the reſiſtance 
cauſed in machines, by the rubbing of one 
part againſt another. In Medicine, it is the 
rubbing a diſcaſed part, either with or with- 
out unguent, oils, &c. Dr. Cheyne recom- 
mende Friction wich a ſſeſh- bruſn to perſons 
of weak neryes and ſedentary lives, by which 
a free perſpiration would be promoted and ob- 
ſtructions removed. Io . 

FRI'DAY, S. yy is the ſixth day of 
the weck; ſo named from Freya, a goddeſs 
worſhipped by our Saxon anceſtors. 

FRIEND, {| frend | S. [ Sax. ] one who is 
joined to another in mutual benevolence and 
intimacy, oppoſed to an exemy. One recon- 
ciled to another: this is put generally ſome- 
what irregularly in the plural number.“ He's 


Tor RET, V. A. to wear by rubbingagainſt; 
to move violently ; to corrode or eat away; to 
form into raiſed work or relĩievo; to variegate 
6: diverſify; to vex or make angry; to be 
de ved or uneaſy ; to ferment, 
FRETFUL, Adj. pecviſh; angry. 
INETFULLY, Adv. in a peeviſh manner. 
FRETFULNESS, S. peeviſhneſs. 
FRETTINGHAM, a village in Norfolk, 
Vit one fair, on the firſt Monday in April, 
bor petty chapmen. 
RETTY, Adj. adorned with raiſed 
Or, 
IREWEN, a village of Cornwall, with 
two fairs, on Faſter-Tueſday and September 
* ior horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few 
*RAPILITY, S. a capacity of being re- 
uced to powder, 
AKL, Adj, [Lat.] eafily crumbled, 
T reduced to powder, 2 | 
* = [a corruption of frere, Fr.] a 
. lome regular order z 4 religious in 
* man Catholic countries. 


bla, Adj. like a friar. 
ARY, S. a convent of friars. 
FRIBBL 


E, or FRI 1— 
cexconb. xk, 8. an am 


| friends with Cæſar. An attendant, or com- 


panion. A familiar compellation. © Friend, 
how cameſt thou in hither ?”? 


To FRIEND, | fend] V. A. to ſhow fa- 
vour towards a perſon or undertaking ; to 
countenance, encourage, or ſupport, 

FRIE'NDLESS, [dee] Adi. having no 
friends; without hopes, aiſtance, er counts» 


nance. 

| FRIFE'NDLINESS, [ fred Eres] S. a diſ- 
poſition towards friendſhip; the exertion of 
benevolence, or performance of kind offices. 

FRIE'NDLY, | friendly] Adj, kind; difs 
; poſed to do acts of kindne's and aflettion 5 
| naving the temper and diipoLtiun of a friend. 
Salutary, 

FRIE'NDLY, [/renay] Adv. in a kind, 
aſfectionate, and benevolent maar er. 
| FRIENDSHIP, [F] S. the ſtae 
of minds united together by mutual benevo- 
lence : the higheſt degree of intimacy; fa- 
vour or perional kindneſs. 

FRIESLAND, one of the United Pro- 
vinces, bounded on the N, by the ſea, on the 
W. by the Zueder Zee, on the S. by the ſame 
and the lordſhip of Overiſſel, which alto, with 
Groningen, bounds it onde E. It is divid- 
ed into 4 parts, Oft:rgow, Wegtergow, Seven, 
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Walden, and the Iles. Leewardin is the prin- 
ipal town. 422 
FRIEZE, [e] S. Fr.] a coatſe warm 
doth, made, perhaps, originally in Frieſland. 
In Architecture, a large flat member, which 
es the architrave from the cornice. 
FRIGATE, 8. [Fr.] a ſmall man of war, 
To FRIGHT, 172 V. A. [Sax, 
diſturb, ſhock, or daunt with fear; to 
apprehenſions of danger in a perſon, 
© FRIGHT, | frir] S. a ſudden emotion 
cauſed by an apprehenſion of danger. | 
To FRI'GHTEN, | friten] V. A. toſhock 
or diſturb with an apprehenfion of danger, 
FRI'GHTF UL, [ frieful] Adj. cauſing fear; 
exciting terror, ] Ade 
FRI'GHTFULLY, T1 - 
NN — 2 — 
danger. 
FRI'GHTFfULNESS, [| fritfulneſs] S. the 
quality of daunting with an — hk of 


FRI'GID, Adj. [Lat.] cold, wanting zeal, 
or warmth of affection; dull; impotent. 
FRIGIDITY, S. [Lat.] coldneſs; or want 
of warmth ; dulneſs, or want of the embel- 
liſhments of rhetoric, or the warmth of ima- 
zEination. iy 
FRI'GIDLY, Adv. in a cold, dull, indif- 
ferent, or unaffecting manner. 
FRI GID ESS, 8. coldnefs; dulneſs; 
want of affection. | 
FRIGORI FIC, Adj. [Lat.] caufing cold, 
FRILL, S. [Fr.] a narrow border of lace, 
-cambrick, or other linen, ſewed on the neck 
of a woman's ſhift, or on the boſom and ſlits 
of the Nieeves of a man's ſhirt. 
FRING, a town in Norfolk, whoſe fairs 
are kept May 10, and Nov. 30, for horſes, 
&c. 


FRINGE, S. Fr.] an ornament conſiſt- 
ing of threads, which are faſtened at one end 
by weaving, but hang down looſe at the other, 

To FRINGE, V, A. to adorn with fringes; 
to unravel any woven ſtuff, ſo as to reſemble a 
fringe. 

FRINGRINGHOE, a town in Eſſex, 
whoſe fair is on Eaſter- Monday for toys. 

FRIPPERER, S. [Fr.] one who deals in, 
old things vamped up. 

FRI'PPERY, S. [Fr.] the place where old 
cloaths or other ſecond-hand goods are ſold ; 
eld cloaths; caſt dreſſes ; tattered rags. 

To FRISK, V. N. [Ital.] to leap or ſkip 
about with nimbleneſs ; to dance in a wanton 
or gay manner. : 

FRISK, S. a frolic; a fit of wanton gaiety, 
- FRYSKER, S. a wanton or frolickſome 

rſon : one too gay to be conſtant or ſettled. 

- FRI'SKINESS, S. gaiety; livelineſs. A 
low word, 

FRIT, S. among Chemiſts, aſhes or ſalt 
baked or fried together with ſand. 


] to 
raiſe | pieces 


4 is the hollow part of a horſe's hoof; u 


FRO 


| FRTTINANCY, s. Lat. 
r ſcreaking of an i ol *. 
the cricket or graſihapea?, Ps 


the ſoreay 


or b 
FRI'VOLOUS, Adi. ifline 
no im ce or 3 ut 
FRTVOLOUSNESss, S. want of weight 
importance, f 
To FRVZZLE, v. A. pr.]. | 
in ſhort or ſmall rings Eb 
_ _ or the nap of frieze, 
'ZZLER, S. one Ii 
ſhort curls, . nn 
FRO, Adv, [Sax.] backward ; rev:efin. 
ly. It is only uſed in oppolition * if 


and fro, backward and forward, It is al 1 
contraction of from, 

FROCK, 8. [Fr.] a cloſe and untrinmel 
coat for men; a cloſe gown worn by child. 

 FRO'DLINGHAM, a town of the Ea 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with 2 market © 
2 * 2 fairs, on Juhy 10, and Od. 
2, for toys: ware, It is 196 miles 
N, of London, 2 7 4 

FRO'DSHAM, a town of Cheſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſdays, and 2 fairs; on May 
4, and Auguſt 21, for cattle and pedln- 
ware. It conſiſts of one long fireet, 20d at 
the W. end of it there is a caſtle, It is 1}; 
miles N. N. W. of London, 

FROG, S. [Sax.] a genus of amphibious 
animals, the body of which is broad and ſhort, 
without a tail, and furniſhed with four legs, 
Beſides the common Frog, there are many 
other ſpecies 3 but the moſt fingular is the 
Bull. freg, a native of North · America; a full 
length, it meaſures near two feet; it is very - 
racious, and ſwallows young ducks, and other 
water-fowl, before they have ſtrength to ſuit 
for themſelves, Its croaking is ſo loud as t 
reſemble the roaring of a bull hear! at 
a diſtance, whence its name of Balg. 
There is likewiſe the Tree-frog, ſo called tron, 
its living on trees and plants; alſo the Chun. 

, ſo called from its colour, In Fairiery, 


the fruſh. : 
FROGARHE'ATH, a town in Sun 
whoſe fair is June 6, for pedlars wares. 
FROISE, 'S. [Fr.] a pancake with be 
fried in it, / | 
FRO'LICK, Adj. [Belg.] joyful; & 
full of levity or wanton pranks. b 
RO LIex, S. a fally of gaiety and le 


vVILTLY, * , 
J FRO/LICK, v. N. to diven ol 

with ſallies of gaiety 3 to play vi 

and merry pranks. full of wil 


a net. 


FRITH, S. [ Lat.] a fireight of the ſea; | 


FROLICKSOME, Adj. 
gaicty, FR0- 


FRO 


js 4 bridge, and is well inhabited by clothiers, 
ü 104 J miles W. by S. of London. 

FRONT, ht er the forepart of the 
face, or forchead, Figuratively, the face, 
countenance, or look, in a ſenſe of cenſure or 
Alike. The part or place oppoſite to the 
fact, The forepart. The van of an army; 
the moſt conſpicuous part, 

To FRONT, V. A. to oppoſe directly, or 
face to face; to ſtand oppoſite or over-againſt 
wy place or thing; to cover the forepart of a 
pulling with any materials. «© The houſe 
wa fred with ftone,” Neuterly, to ſtand 
ſeremoſt, | 

FRONTAL, S. [Fr.] an ornament worn 
in the forehead, In Architecture, a ſmall 
pediment over a little door. 

FRONTIER, [ fronteer] S. [Fr.] the 
marches, utmoſt limits, or boundaries of a 
wountry, by which it is ſeparated from the 
en adiojning one. 

TER, [fronteer] Adj. bordering ; 
cent, 

FRONTISPIECE, rontiſpeece] S. [Fr. 
tut part of a building [f other {he Ute, 
wein meets the eye; a cut or picture front- 
iy the title-page of a book. 

IRONTLESS, Adj, without bluſhes, 
ſame, or diff dence. 


nr. S. a bandage worn on the 
*RORE, Adj. [Belp.] frozen. Not in uſe, 


FRU 


| FROYSTILY, Adv. after the manner of 
froſt ; with exceſſive cold. Figuratively, with 
1 or 8 — affection. a 

FRO'STINESS, S. the quality of appear- 
ing like froſt; cold, or freezing cold, ks 

FRO'STY, Adj. having the power, of 
freezing ; exceſſive cold. Figuratively, indif- 
ferent, or without warmth of affection. 
Hoary grey-headed; reſembling froſt in 
colour, 

FROTH, 8. [Dan] the white bubbles 
raiſed on the top of fermenting liquor; an 
empty or ſenſeleſs diſplay. of wit; wanting 
ſolidity. | , 

To FROTH, V. N. to be covered with 
light and whitiſh bubbles, applied to ferment- 
ing liquor; to make liquors appear with a 
whitiſh head or ſurface. 

FRO'THILY, Adv. having a white head 
or ſurface, applied to liquors. Figuratively, 
in an empty, vain, and trifling manner. 

FRO TH, Adj. full of foam, or havi 
its ſurface covered with white bubbles; ſoft. 

To FROUNCE, V. A. [perhaps from 
om] to frizzle, or curl the hair about the 
ace, 
FROU'ZY, Adj. [a cant word] dim; 
muſty; of a naſty and diſagreeable ſcent, 

FRO'WARD, Adj. [Sax.] peeviſh; fret- 
ful; croſs z ungovernable; not eaſily pleaſed ; 


perverſe, | 

FRO'WARDLY, Adv, peeviſhly; per- 
verſely, 

ToFROWN, V. N. [Fr.] to expreſs diſplea- 
ſure by contracting the forehead into wrin- 
kles; to look ſtern. ' 

FROWN, S. a look wherein a 2 knits 
his eye-brows, and contracts his forchead into 
wrinkles, in token of diſpleaſure. 

FRO'WNINGLY, Adv. in a ftern man- 
ner; with a look of diſpleaſure. 

F. R. S. an abbreviature for Fe/loww of the 
Reozal —_ 

To FRU'CTIFY, V. A. [Fr.] to make 
fruitful; to cauſe or enable to produce fruit, 
Neuterly, to bear fruit, | 

FRUCTIFICA'TION, S. the act of cauſ- 
ing, or of bearing fruit; the act of taking 
away barrenneſs; the power- of producing 
fruit, 

FRU'CTUOUS, Adj. [Fr.] making fruit- 
ful; enabling to produce. 

FRU'GAL, Adj. [Lat.] thrifty ; ſparing ; 
not ſpending in a proedigal manner; not 
laviſh. 

FRU'GALLY, Adv. in a ſparing or parſi- 


* 5. [Sax.] an exceſſive cold tate 
13 e weather, whereby the motion and 
1 & liquors are ſuſpended ; or that ſtate 
7 * alt whereby fluids are converted into 


FRO . | 
10 ae wur EN, Adj. nipped or withered | 


FROSTED, AG; 1 ine ! 
e, Adj. laid on, or appearing in 
le, lis thake of hoar-froft on plants, 


monious manner, 

FRUGA'LITY, S. [Lat.] the virtue af 
keeping due bounds in expences ; good huſ- 
bandry; parſimony, SyYNoN. Frugality im- 
plies only diſcretion of expence ; oeconomy in- 
cludes in its idea ſome kind of management 
in order to eke matters out. 

FRUIT, che i in this word and ry 2 
vati ves is d in pronunciation, and the « 

O0 0 CY ſounded 
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FUD 


n 
8. LA „tage, * Ed 


uce of a tree or plant whic 
includes 1 eed, or that part of either which 
is eaten for food; a conſequence of an effect; 
the offspring or fruit of in animal; an advan. 
e gained by any undertaking, ' | 
UTTAGE, S. [Fr.] fruit, or various 
products of different v es. K.. 
-*FRU*ITERER, S. [Fr.] one who trades 
Z | 
* FRUITERY, S. [Fr.] a fruit-loft, or place 
where fruit is kept, 9g 4 
- FRUITFUL; Adj. fertile; loaded with 
fruit. Bearing children, applied to, women, 
Bearing young, applied to beaſts, Plenteous. 
FRUTTFULNESS, S. fertility ; the act 


or quality of producing in abundance. , a 


FRI TION, L ben] S. [Lat.] the act 


of enjoying, or poſſeſſing; the pleaſure given 


by actual poſſeſſion and ule, a 
_ FRUYTIVE, Adj. having the power of 


er "FP WP) 5 
FRUTTLESS, | fratleſs] Raj. barren. Fi- 
guratively, vain; productive of no advantage. 
 FRUTTLESSLY, [ LV] Adv. in an 
unprofitable manner. * g 
FRUMENT x, S. [Lat] a food or pottage 
made of wheat and raiſins. boiled in milk, 
To FRUMP, V. A. [Fr.] to pout, lour, 
flout, mock, or brow-beat. | 
FRUSH, or FROG, S. among Farriers, 
a ſort of tender horn, which ariſes in the 
middle of a horſe's ſole, and divides into two 
branches, running towards the heel in form 
of 'a fork.” OS 
To FRU'STRATE, v. A. [Lat.] to de- 
feat; to diſappoint; to render an undertaking 
or deſign of no effect; to make null or void, 
FRU'STRATE, Part. ** vain; in- 
effectual; unproſitable; null; defeated z void, 
FRUSTRA”TION, S. diſappointment ; 
the act of rendering an undertaking of no ef- 
fet; defeat, Seldom uſed, : 
FRU'STUM, S. [Lat.] in Mathematics, 
a piece cut off from a regular figure. Fruſtum 
of a pyramid, or cone, is a part cut off, uſually, 
y a plane parallel to the baſe, 5 
FRV, S. Dan. ] the young fiſh juſt produced. 
To FRY, V. A. [¶ Lat.] to dreſs meat in an 
iron or copper pan over a fire, Neuterly, to 
melt with exceſs of heat. 
F Rx, S. [fromthe verb] a diſh of meat or 
fiſh fried, or deſigned to be fried, 
To FUB, V. A. See To Fon. 
FUB, S. a plump chubby. boy. 
FU'CATED, Adj, [Lat.] painted, diſ- 
guiſed, under a falſe ſhew, ; 


FU'CUS, S. [Lat.] a paint or waſh uſed| 


by women, 
FUDGE, S. a mere pretence, excuſe, co- 
Jour, or deception 3. a fiction without truth or 


reality. 


To FU'DDLE, V. A. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy] to intoxicate with Jiquory 7 to make a 
perſon drunk. 


Fur 


FUEL, S. Yee Fatt, 
FUGA.CIOUSNESS, S, [Lat.] wr 
or the quality of eyaporat; 7 
., ee eee a i 
FUGA'CITY, s. [Lat.] volatility; the 
act and quality of evaporating, flying a : 
fading; uncertainty ; inſtability, * 
FU'GITIVE, Adj. [Lat.] not 
1 unſtable, vola 5 or apt to fly ng 
ying from danger, or [ andering 
yy | b YE 
FU'GCITIVE, S. [Lat.] one who n 
or deſerts his 8 . wud. 
away from puniſhment, and ſhelters hinkl 
in another country, T | 
FU'GTITIVENESS, S. velatility; the 
ns vera inſtability; 2 
GE, fije or fag] S. ¶ Lat. I in Mike 
flight, and is when 4) Ae parts o 
compoſition follow each other, each rezeai 
what 2 firſt nd performed, 
FU'LCIMENT, S. [Lat.] a prop; fa 
that on which a body n 
To FULFIL, V. A. to accotmpliſb, aeg 
or confirm any prophecy, by performing wha 
is foretoſd; to anſwer any purpoſe or defgn; 


: 


to perform exactly; to anſwer of gratify ay 
defire by compliance. 

Fu LGENT, Adj. Lat.] ſhining; dazzling 
exceſſively bright. | 

FU'LGID, Adj. [Lat, ] ſhining; glittering 

FU'LGOR, or FU'LGOUR, S. [Lat] 
dazzling brightneſs, = 

FULGURA'TION, S. [Lat.] the faſng 
of lightning | 

FULI'GINOUS, Adj. [Lat,] ſooty; ſmoky, 

FULL, Adj. ISax.] without any wad 
ſpace; not capable of containing mare; 
abounding in any quality, whether good 0 
bad, Plump or fat, applied to ſize, 
rated. Strong; not faint, applied to tis 
voice, Complete, or wanting nothing tope 
fect it, Haying every part of its ſurface uk 
minated, applied to the moon, 4 
FULL, S. freedom from ms: dl den 
ſtate or degree. e whole, uſed with 4 
The ſtate of being able to contain. no mor 
Applied to ar gon, the time in which) 
makes a orb. 

To FULL, V. A, [Lat.] to clank dh 
from its oil and greaſe. 

FULL, Adv. without abatement; ex 
directly. It is placed. before adverds 1nd a 
jecti ves to ſtrengthen their ſignification, 

FULL, is much / uſed in.compoliton 
intimate any thing arrived at its highelt fa 
or utmoſt degree, he's — 
FU'LLAGE, S. the money paid for 
clot \ water Ls ih 
FUER, 8. one who cleanſes and! 7 

U'LLERS EARTH, 8. 3 nde 

cloſe texture, extremely oft — — 
the touch, and uſed, in the wo. 


N ih brown d 
ture; when dry it is of 4 fr 1 * 
Pour; in all Tegfees from very pl a 


FUM 


ly ſomething of a greeniſh 
War Fuel Pally Earth is dug in 


our ow iſland, LL, S. a mill wherein cloth 


NG-MILL 1111 
A 5 155 greaſe and oil, when firſt 


the loom. 
50115. Adv. without any empty ſpace, 
lack ; completely. 
ein 2 thundering; 
ing 2 noiſe like thunder. 
LTE, V. N. [Lat.] to thun- 
Ar; to make 8 loud noiſe or exploſion like 
thunder, Figuratively, to denounce threaten- 
ings, or iſſue out ecclefiaſtical cenſures. 
LIN ACTION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
g the A of dewauncing threats or 


black, and 


caſt in it. 


1 * 


uh Aer 


nſures. 
” FULMINATORY, Adj. [Lat.] thun- 
ring; denouncing threats and cenſures. 
FULNESS, S. the ſtate of being incapable 
bo contain more; the ſtate of abounding in 
ary quality ; completeneſs; perfection; free- 
dm from defect; repletion; plenty; or a 
Bite of affuence; largeneſs, or extent, Ap- 
bed to ſound, ſuch as fills the ear. | 
FULSOME, Adj, [Sax.] nauſeous, of- 
feahve, applied to the objects of fight, taſte, 
x (mell, Tending to obſcenity 3 diſgrace- 
ul; odious, 


jy; obſcenely. 
FU'LSOMENESS, S. nauſeouſneſs; ob- 


taity, 

ls FUMBLE, v. N. [Belg.] to attempt 
ay Ching in an aukward or clumſy manner. 
FUMBLER, S. one who does à thing 
wewardly, 

FIUMBLINGLY, Adv, in an aukward 


FUME, S. [Lat.] ſmoak, vapour, or any 
ale ſubſtance 3 an exhalation; any thing 
aublantial; rage; paſſion; an idle con- 
pt; a chimera; a vain imagination. 
To FUME, V. N. [Lat.] to ſmoke, To 
le ur paſs over in vapours, Figurati ve- 
þ' be in a rage, Actiyely, to ſmoke, or 
In ſmoke, applied to curing of fiſh or 
4 To perfume or ſcent by caſting odours 
dhe fire, Uſed with away, to diſperſe 
- nd "a; U 

"MEU, Adj. [Lat.] ſmoky ; vaporous, 
FUME'TTE, 8. = in 2 the 
i et meat. 
10D MIOATE, v. A. [Lat.] to ſmoke, 
© or perfume by vapours;z to cleanſe from 


PAtazion by ſmoking, 
[Lat.] ſcent raiſed 


TMICA'TION, 8. 
r the ac of ſmoking any affected part 
| 


dedicated fumes, 


uncl v, Adv. angrily ; i 

x Adv. angrily; in a rage. 
4 or FU'MITORY, 8.— a 
* ikewiſe, and more properly, fu- 


lors, or FU'MY, Adj. [Fr,] pro- 


FU'LSOMELY, Adv. nauſeoufly ; rank-|po 


5 F U'R 
| FUN, [s low cant word] g. ſper "fro 


lickſome mirth ; waggiſh merriment. . 
FU'NCTION, LAH] S. [Lat.] dit. 
charge or performance; an employment, of- 
fice, or trade; a fingle act of any office; 
power; faculty; the office of any particular 
part of the body. - 
FUND, S. [Lat.] ftock, or capital; that 
by which any expence is ſupported ; the pub» 
lic ſecurity given thoſe who lend money to 
the ſtate; a ſtock or bank of money. 
FU'NDAMENT, S. [Lat.] that part of 
the body on which a perſon fits. | 
FUNDAME'NTAL, Adj. [Lat.] ſerving 


for the foundation; that on which the reſt ig 
dil; effential; important, "0 
FUNDAME'NTALgS. a leading, eſſen 


tial, or neceſſary propoſMon. 

FUNDAME'NTALLY, Adv. eſſentially; 
originally. | 

FU"NERAL, S. [Lat.] the proceſſion 
made in carrying a corpſe to the grave; the 
interment or putting a dead perſon into the 
grave; the ceremony uſed at putting a perſon 
into the grave. 

FU'NERAL,or FUNE*REAL, Adj. Lat,] 
uſed at the burial of the dead; ſuiting a bu- 
rial, Dark or diſmal, applied to colour. 
F —— Ls S, [Lat.] ſpongineſs; 
roſity. | 
FU"'NGOUS, Adj, [Lat.] excreſcent ; 
ſpungy; porous; wanting firmneſs, 

FU'NGUS, S. [Lat.] a muſhroom; any 
excreſcence growing ' on trees. In Surgery, 
an excreſcence of fleſh growing on the lips o 
wounds, 

FU'NICLE, S. [Lat.] a ſmall cord. 
FUNK, S. [a low word] a ſtrong, rank, 
or offenſive ſmell ; an offenſive or ſuffocating 
ſmoke. | 

FU'NNEL, S. [Lat.] an inverted hollow 
cone with a pipe faſtened to it, through 
which liquors are poured into veſſels with 
narrow mouths; the ſhafts of a chimney z 
any pipe or paſſage of communication. 

FUR, S. [Fr.] ſkin with ſoft hair; the 
ſoft hair of beaſts; the ſediments of liquors 
adhering to the veſſels in which they were 
contained, 
FUR, Adv, [now commonly written far] 
at a diſtance, . 

To FUR, V. A, to line or cover with 
ſkins that have ſoft hair; to cover with ſedi- 
ments, or with the parts of a fluid which is 
become thick by evaporation. 
FURA'CIOUS, | furdfvicus] Adj. [Lat.) 
thieviſh ; inclined to ſteal. 

FURA'CITY, S. [Lat.] an inclination 
or diſpoſition to theft. 

FU'RBELOW,. [res] S. [Fr.] an or- 
nament of ruffled or plaited filk, linen, ſtuffs, 
&c. ſewed on womens garments, 

To FU'RBELOW, | firbels] V. A. ta 


"3 fumes, imc! 


oke, or vapours, 


adorn with ſtripes or borders of fur, ſilk, li- 
nen, &c. ſewed on its plaits, 
O002 To 


hes 885vrò. 
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FUR 


To FU'RBISH, V. A. [Fr.] to burniſh, 
poliſh, - or make any metal bright. 

FU RBISHER, S. [Fr.] one who poliſhes 
or burniſhes any metal ſo as to make it bright. 

FURCA'TION, S. [Lat.] forkineſs; the 
2— out two ways like the blades of a 
FU'RFUR, S. [Lat.] bran, huſk, chaff, 
-dandriff ; alſo the ſcabies or ſcurf of the head, 

FURFURA'CEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] huſky ; 
branny. 

FU'RIES, according to poetical fiction, 
were three daughters of Night and Acheron, 
namely, Alecto, Megæra, and Tiſiphone, 
who are deſcribed with ſnakes inſtead of hair, 
and eyes like iipntiming, carrying iron chains 
and whips in o and, and in the other 
flaming torches; thie latter to diſcover, and 
the former to puniſh the guilty. 

FU'RIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] mad, or deprived 
of the right uſe of reaſon ; raging ; violently 
tranſported by paſſion, | 

 FU'RIOUSLY, Adv. madly ; violently ; 
with vehemence and outrage. 

FU'RIOUSNESS, S. fierceneſs of nature; 
violence of attack; raging. 

To FURL, V. A. [Fr.] to draw up and 
bind any ſail cloſe to the yard. 


FU'RLONG, S. [Sax.] a meaſure con- 


taining 220 yards, or one eighth of a mile. 
FU RLOUOR, 


ſtated time. 


FU RMENT V, S. more properly Fx u- 


MEN TY; which ſee. 


FU'RNACE, S. [Lat.] a place built like 
an oven, in which coals or wood are burnt: 
ſometimes applied to the veſſel of iron or cop- 


in which ores, metals, &c. are melted. 


To FURNISH, V. A. [Fr.] to ſupply 
with what is wanting; to give for uſe; to 


fit up; to adorn; to embelliſh. 


FU'RNISHER, S. one who ſupplies or 


fits out. 


FU'RNITURE, 8. [Fr.] any goods, ne- 
ceſſaries, or materials proper to render a houſe, 
place, or thing convenient; an appendage ; 


equipage ; embelliſhment, or ornament. 


FU'RRIER, S. one who buys or ſells furs. 
a ſmall 
trench made by the plough for the reception 
of ſceds; a narrow channel made in a field 
for conveying water to dry, or for the drain- 
ing watery land; any long trench or hollow; 
the marks or hollows made in the face by 


FU'RROW, [ firs] S. [Sax.] 


age; a wrinkle, 


To FU'RROW, [ firr5] V. A. to plough 
into long and narrow channels or hollows ; 


to move by cutting, like a plough-ſhare, 


FU RRV, Adj. [from fur] covered with 
er dreſſed in fur; conſiſting of fur; covered 


with the ſediments of any liquor. 


FU RIHER, Adj. beyond, or greater than 


mote, countenance, or * 


moting, countenanci 
dertaking or deſign. 


contributes to advance the progreſs of an u, 


dertaking, 
FU'RTHERMORE, Ady. 
more than what has 


beſides. 
by ſtealth, 
neſs ; 


wild on heaths a 
rally uſed for fuel, or making hedges, 


or liquify by heat. 


ſpindle round which the chain of a clock 
watch is wound. In a Bomb, a wooden pine 
or tap filled with wild fire, by which the 
_ powder or compoſition in the ſbell take 

re. 


s] S. [ Belg.] a per- 
miſſion given by a ſuperior officer to an infe- 
rior, or a common ſoldier, to be abſent for a 


FUT 
EFJ'RTHERANCE, 8. the 1 of 


FU'RTHERER, S. promoter; one vis 


. fi or lg 
WE, Adj. [Lat.] token; gin 
S. [Lat.] Joſs of reaſon; mul, 


frenzy. 
FURZE, 8. fSax.) 4 plant which N 
commons, pere, 


and upland 


FUR 
FURY, 


FU'RZY, Adj. oy 


ergrown with 
To FUSE, el 


f V. A. fla. 
FUSE'E, [axel] S. [Fr.] the cone « 


A track of a buck, A firelock, o 
ſmall neat muſket. This is more proper 
"EU SBLE [ firible] Ad 
, " : of | 
ing m_ or liquified by Soy 
FUSIBFLITY, | fuzibility] S. a capa 
of being melted, A es hk by 
FU'SIL, [pron. fuzee) S, [Fr.] & 
Fus xx. 
FUSILTER, [funded] S. a ſoldier une 
with a ſmall muſquet. | 
FU'SION, S. [Lat.] the aft of meltin 
the ate of being melted or turned into li 
by heat. 
FUSS, S. [a low country word] buf 
racket; clamour; much ado about nothig 
F UST, 8. 775 the body, trunk, or fu 
of a column. Alſo a ſtrong ſmell, a: 
of a mouldy barrel. 
FU'STIAN, S. [Fr.] a kiad of dg 
made of cotton ſtuff. In Criticiſm, a U 
ſwelling and turgid ſtile; bombaſt. 


FU'STIC, S. a wood uſed for dying 
drel, 
8. fink; the ſcent 
FU'STY, Adj. ſtinking; 
trifling; worthleſs; of no weight or inf 
of ſolidity. — frm 


Sce FoR TH, and FARK THER, 


this. 


FU'STIAN, adj. made of ffn. A 
FUSTILA'RIAN, S. a word uſe 
FU'STINESS, 
mouldy j bc 
ing like a mouldy caſk. 
FUTTILITY, S. the fault of talkin 
FU'TTOCKS, 5. ned 


plied to ſtile, ridiculouſly tumid, or pompu 
Shakeſpear for a mean low fellow; 2198 
mouldy caſk. 

FU'TILE, Adj. [Lat.] talking 9% 
much; triflingneſs ; want of weight; 
books] in Ship-buildivg, the 


G 

Smbers that Rye breadth and bearing to a 
ſhip, and hold it together. 8 
"2 TURE, Adj. [Lat.] that which 

he ; that which has never exiſted, but is ap- 


7 TURE, 8. time to come z that which 
| happen hereafter, In Grammar, a tenſe 


nor paſt, but one which ig to come. 

" FUTU RITY, S. time or events which 
may come after a certain period of time; the 
fate of being to happen after a certain time. 

" To FUZ Z, V. N. [from the ſound] to fly 
out with 2 hiſſing noiſe in ſmall particles, 
like water from a cock half turned, ; 

FU ZZ BALL, S, a kind of fungus, which, 
when touched or preſſed, burſts and ſcatters 


oft, * * . 
s FY ! Iaterject. a word uſed to expreſs diſ- 
ppprobakion and loathing, | 


G. 


is the ſeyenth letter and fifth conſo- 
nant of the Engliſh alphabet. The 
) letter G is of the mute kind, and 
cannot be ſounded without a vowel. It has 
two ſounds, one of which is called hard, be- 
cauſe formed by a hard preſſure of the tongue 
apainſt the upper gums : this ſound it always 
retains before a, o, u, r; as * Lats gore 
n, gd, pull, glaſs, graſs. e - other 
which is all ß. reſembles the 
ſound of the j, and is commonly found before 
e or 5, 28 in gem and gibbet; though not 
without exception; for in the words get, 
giddy, gift, give, and many more the reader 
will ſee pointed out in order, it retains the 
hard ſound, At the end of words, gh is often 
ſounded like ff, as in the words rough, tough, 
&, Yet not always, as in the words tho- 
rough, berough, &c. where it has ſcarce any 
found at all. Before u, at the end of a word, 
it is not ſounded, but ſerves only to lengthen 
the vowel which comes before it, according 
to the French, from whence theſe words are 
benved; ag condign, malign, which are pro 
ncunced condin, malin. It is often ſilent be- 
fore b in the middle of words, as in might, 
Which is founded m77, This ſeems to have 
been derived to us from the Saxons, who, as 
Dr. Hickes informs us, pronounced it in the 
beginning, middle, and ending of words, like 
% 410 gate, which ſome ruſties ſtill pro- 
nounce pate; in dec, which we pronounce 
4, and ſey!, which we pronounce ſail. As 
3 _—— uſed to denote 
with a daſh over it thus, &, 40,000. 
ba Make it is the character 8 of the 
relle cleff; and from its being placed at the 
ead, or marking the firſt ſound in Gui- 


0's ſcale 
Come, » the whole ſcale took the name 


which we expreſs a thing neither preſent p 


N 


CA'BARDINE, 8. .] a coarſe frock, 

To GABBLE, V. N. [Bag] to maks 
an inarticulate noiſe ; to prate loudly with- 
out ſenſe or meaning, 

GA'BBLE, S. an unintelligible noiſe 
loud talk, without ſenſe or meaning. 
"GABBLER, S, 2 Prat of talkative 

on. 

GA BEL, S. [Fr,] among the French, a 
duty or tax upon ſalt ; any tax, or exciſe. 

GA'BION, S. [Fr.] a wicker baſket filled 
with earth, ſerving as a defence from the 
enemy's fire; uſed in batteries to fcreen the 
engineers, 3 

GA BLE, S. [Brit.] the loping roof of a 
building, The gable-end, in 1 is the 
upright triangular end of a houſe from the 
eaves to the top of the roof, | 

GAD, S. (Sax. a wedge or ingot of ſteel. 

To GAD, V. N. [Brit.] to ramble about 
without any ſettled purpoſe, neceffary call, 
or valuable buſineſs. f 


GA DD ER, S, one who rambles about, 
or goes much abroad, without any call or 
buſineſs. 

GA'DDINGLY, Adv. in a rambling or 
roving manner, 

GCA'DFLY, S. [ ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 
derived from gad, Sax. a goad, and fly, Sax. 
a troybleſome, large ſtinging fly; like- 
wiſe a breeſe, and gad-bee. 

GAFF, S. a harpoon, or large hook. 

GA'FFER, S. [Sax.] a word of reſpect 
formerly; but now made uſe of only as a 
term of familiarity to an old country fellow. 

GA'FFLES, S. [ Sax. ] artificial ſpurs of 
ſteel or filver, put on a cock's legs, in the 
room of his natural ones, when he 1s to fight. 

To GAG, V. N. [Belg.] to force ſome- 
thing into the mouth that may keep the jaws 
diſtended, and hinder a perſon from ſpeaking. 

GAG, S. ſomething put into the mouth, 
which hinders a perſon from ſpeaking. 

GAGE, S. [Fr.] ſomething given as a 
ſecurity ; a pledge. 

To GAGE, V. A. [Fr.] to wager; to 
give or place in truſt as part of a wager; to 
give as a pledge or ſecurity ; to meaſure, or 
find the contents of a veſſel, In the laſt ſenſe | 


more properly written F. 5e wo 
g.] to make a 


2 


To GA'GGLE, V. 
noiſe like a gooſe, or like one who is gagged. 

GATETY, S. 2 chearful, ſprightly, and 
joyous diſpoſition of mind. Pleaſures which 
are proper for youtb, uſed in the plural, 
Finery, or ſplendid dreſs, Sywon. Joy is 
in the heart, gaiety in the manners. The one 
conſiſts in the ſweet ſentiments of the ſoul ; 
the other in the agreeable fituation of the 
mind. 

GAIN, S. [Fr.] profit or advantage flow- 
ing as a conſequence from any undertalcing; 
intereſt, lucre, or mere lucrative and merce- 
nary views, 


To GAIN, V, A, [Fr.] to obtain profit 
or 
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#, 2832ntage.; 10 receive for 
what it colt; ta attain, obtain, gr acquire 3 


$a. wing een over to any tereſt or party- 
© 


uterly, to encroach; to advance or come 


forward by, degrees, Figuratively, uſed with 


on or pn, ta obtain an advantage over; to 


get ground. 
. Adj. [an old word now out of ufe] 


handy; Teagy 3 Ne us. 

P GA. Adi. bn by which a perſon 
ay be enrighed ; profitable ; advangageaus 

lc 8 of money. _ 

GAINEFPLLY, Ady. in a profitable or 
advantageous manner. 

* GA'INLESS, Adj. unprofitable ; produ- 
cing neither profit nor advantage. 

GAINLY; 44s. handily denen and 
ready in performing. 

Jo GAIN SAT, V. A. Fl gain for 
Kail, ang. ſay] to contradi "To deny, or 
ak Ms a thing. ä 

GAINSBOROUGH, a town of Lincoln- 
ſhire, with a warket on Tueſdays, and 2 fairs, 
gn Eaſter - Tueſday and October 20, for cattle, 
ſheep, and all forts of ſhop-goods. It is ſeated 
on the rizer Trent, near the fea, and is a large 
well built town, with a pretty good trade. It 
is 1484 miles N. by W. of London. It has 
the title of an earldom. | | 

GAIVNSAYER, S. an opponent. 

GA'TRISH, Adj. [Sax.] gaudy ; ſhowy; 
fine, or bright. Exceſſively gay, or flighty ; 
applied fo the mind. ; 

_ © GAIRISHNESS, S. finery, or flaunting 
gaudineſs, applied to dreſs. Flighty, or extra- 
vagant je y or gaiety. 

GIT, S. [Belg.] the manner or air of 
walking. Alſo, a way; as, „gang your gait,” 

GALA'NGAL, S. the name of two roots, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, kept in the 
ſhops, a greater and a ſmaller; of which the 
latter is moſt eſteemed, It is a great cephalic, 
cardiac, and uterine, 

GALA'XY, [by ſome accented on the firſt 
ſyllable] S. [Gr.] the milky way; or thet 
part of the {ky Which appears with a ſtream 
of light, ſuppoſed by modern aſtronomers to 

occaſioned by a profuſion of ſtars. 

GA'LBANUM, S. [Lat.] a ſubſtance of 
a middle nature between a gum and a refin. 
being inflammable like the latter, and ſoluble 
in y ater like the former, but will not diſſolye 
ip oil, as pure reſins do. 

GALE, S. [Teut.] a current of air; or a 


gentle blaſt of wind. s 
GA'LEAS, or GA'LEASSE, S. [Fr.] a 
large low built veſſel, uſing both fails and oars, 
being the largeſt yeſſel which is rowed, 
GA'LEATED, Adj. [Lat.] covered with 
an helmet, or with ſomething reſembling an 


GALE'NIC, or GALE'NICAL, Adj. a 
manner of treating diſeaſes founded on the 
principles of Galen. Galenical medicines are 


þ 


a thing. ahove 


row ; likewiſe a covered 


along the ſides, 


ſoils. Figuratiyely, uſed to 


GAL 


tions of h „ and 8 


Chemiſtry graw their Intimate or mor . 


mote virtues b means o fire 
94 ws | 1 and botat 
preparati, ns; A. calcinaticn, Aale Fa 


AA er 
» [(gaul{] S. Belg. w jvie 
ſecreted re © 1 Ne 
liver, and lodged in à port ö +, 

4  J0dged in a particular reſervcy 
called the gail-bladder. * Figuritively, us 
thing extremely bitter. Ran og rue 


"ity, applicd'ts the temper of be 
ſore or hurt, oceatibnad by frening 0 


oe kin. | | 
To GALL, Lg] v. A. [Fr 
or make ſore W 6:08 off 1 15 11 
ratively, to impair; or weat away,” Town; 
P, fret; 2 1 * to barraſs; to Abu. 
R OV. Touch a gall d x £3 
bell kick fan "ad 80 uin 
GA'LLANT, Adj. [Fr.] gay: 
magnificent, applied A yh, 
ſpirited, courageous, - applied to the mind, 
Amorous, or inclined to courtſhip, Syxox, 
Exceſs makes lowe degenerate into jealouſy, 
a f 601 15 . e is pege- 
Fajty Jumipanzie; galant always blamgable, 
GALL 411 4 ee 9 
courageous perſon ; à perſon who count a 
woman in orger to make her his wiſe; 2 perſen 
who keeps company with a proſtitute ; cr oge 
who ftrives to debauch a woman, 
GA LLANTLY, Adv. in a gay or fgright- 
ly manner. ina ſhowy, or ſplendid manner, 
applied to dreſs. In a brave, poble, or cox- 
tageous manner, | 
GA'LLANTRY, 8. (Fr. ſplendour; 
grandeur; finery ; bravery; nobleneſs; con- 
ſhip ; elegant and refined addreſs to women; 
vicious love; amorouſneſs. 
GALLE'ON, ſpron. -gallods] S. [fr.] 1 
large ſhip with four or five decks. Now ap- 
plied to thoſe ſhips which the Spaniards employ 
in the commerce they carry on between Mexico 
and Peru. 
GA'LLERY, S. [Fr.] alittle ile or yak 
in a houſe above ſtairs, ſerving 25 a common 
paſſage to ſeveral rooms placed in a lige cr 
place in a houls,. 
much longer than broad, uſually placed in 
the wings of a building, ſometimes embd- 
liſhed with pictures, and ſerving to walk ia; 
the ſeats in a play-houſe above the boxes. la 
Fortification, a covered walk or paſſage male 
acroſs the ditch of a town beheged. Ina 
Ship, a balcony on the outſide of the ſtem jo 
which there 1s a paſſage from the great Ph 
In a Church, it is a Kind of balluſrage 5 
or lower end of the church, 
GA'LLEY, S. [plural gala. Ital. Fr. 
a low-built veſſel going both with oats ab 
ails, having two maſts and two Hor 
imply a fat 
alludipg to the concition 6 


chose at 40 fecmed by the eaſier prepara- 


extreme miſery, 1 /5 ell . navigated. 
1 N v are a+ p 
the ſlaves by whom thele veſſels G * 


e a e © ow 


CA TLEY-SLAVE, S. à perſon con- 
+4 to row in the gallies. "IT 
CALLIARD, S. Fr. Ia 85%, wk 1555 
an; an e tly dance. th theſe 
nes are NOW oblolete. 4 _ , X 
6 LLICAN, Adj. belonging tothe French 
| r nation. 1 | 
ae, 8. [Fr.] A manner of ex- 

preſſion peculiar to the French language. 
GALLIGA'SKING, 8. . large, open, or 
nk hoſe; a pair of breeches. 
on N A, [ 3 S. [Fr.] 
ack perplexed diſcourſe; nonſenſe. 
; CA LIMAURY, S. Fr.] a hoch-poch, 
baſh, or ragout of ſeveral ſorts of broken 
meat; any inconſiſtent and ridiculous medley, 
Uſed by Shakeſpear ludicrou ſly of a woman. 

GALLIOT, S. a ſmall galley or brigantine, 
ffghtly built, and deſigned for chace. 
CATLIPOT, S. a pot made of clay glaz- 
ed, ſometimes painted, commonly uſed to 
put medicines in. | 

GALLO'CHES, S. fort of leathern clogs, 
that cover good part of the hoe. 

GALLON, S. [low Lat.] a liquid meaſure 
containing four quarts, 

GALLO'ON, S. [Fr.] a kind of cloſe gold, 
flyer, or ilk lace, ; 

To GA'LLOP, V. N. [Fr.] to move for- 
wards very quick; to move on horſe- back by 
naches and leaps. 

GA'LLOP, S. the ſwifteſt natural pace of 
a horſe performed by reaches and leaps. 

CALLOPER, S. a horſe that gallops, or 
moves forward by reaches and leaps: a perſon 
+: faſt, or makes a horſe carry him on 
a gallop, 

To GALLOW, [galls] V. A. [Sax.] to 
ternfy ; to make afraid. 

GALLOWAY, S. a horſe, not more than 
14 hands high, much uſed in the North, and 
p:rhaps is ſo called, becauſe coming originally 
em Galloway, a ſhire of Scotland. 

GALLOWAY, or GA'LLWAY, is a 
dont / of Scotland, about 170 miles in length, 
from E. to W. and 100 in breadth, from N. to 
S, Itis bounded on the S. and W. by the ſea; 
en tae N. by Carrick and Kyle; and on the 
Ly Nithſdale, It contains ſeveral rivers, 
and 2 great number of lakes from half a mile 
© two miles in length, 

GALLOWS, [ gall?s] S. a frame of wood 
Mate a divers forms, or a beam laid over 
eber, on which criminals are hanged, 
1 (gaull;] S. commonly called Aleppo 
$5 ae 4 particular kind of vegetable tu- 
* or excreſcences like nuts, that grow 
* the 2 ſpecies of oak, and are uſed in 
"4 —_ ing ink, &c, which, althoagh they 
of inf: 2. by ſhells, are nothing but the caſes 
z * 2 at are bred in them, and which, 
<1 A 8 to maturity, gnaw their way out, 
Nad £ occaſion of thoſe little holes we 


CAA br, or G nA Do, s. [plural, 


GAR 


ganbades ind gambaderi, Ital.] a fert r 
eather boot fixed to a ſaddle, inſtead of ir- 
rups, to put the legs in. 

GATMBLER, S. Ia cant word perhaps from 
Came] a perſon who draws in the unwary to 
game, in. order to cheat them, 

To GA'MBEOL, v. N. [Fr.] to dance, 
ſkip, friſk, tumble, or play ſportive tricks. 

GAMBOL, S. a ſkip, hop, leap, or tumble 
for joy.  Figuratively, a frolic or WIIdprank. 

GAME, 8. [Sax.] ſport of any kind. A 
jeſt, oppoſed to ſeriouſneſs, or earneſt, 


play. Advantage in play. Field ſports, ap» 
plied to the chaſe br falconry, Animals pur- 
ſued in the field. Games are uſually diſ- 
tinguiſhed into thoſe of exerciſe and addreſs, 
and thoſe of hazard. To the firſt belong 
cheſs, tennis, billiards, wreſtling, cricket, 
&c. and to the latter, thoſe performed with 
cards or dice. 

To GAME, V. N. [Sax.] to play at any 
ſport or diverſion ; to play extravagantly, or 
for great ſums of money. | . 

GAME- COCK, S. a cock of a peculiar 
ſpecies, bred for fighting. 

GAME-KEEPER, S. a perſon who looks 
after game. 

GA MESOMͤE, Adj. frolickſome; merry; 


Say. 

GAMESOMENEsS, S. ſportiveneſe, wan- 
tonneſs. | 

GAMESOMELVY, Adv, in a ple:ſant, 
merry, ſportive, or wanton manner, 

GA'MESTER, S. one who is fond of play 
to exceſs, or one who engages in play with 2 
deſign to cheat; one who is engaged in play, 
or underſtands a game; a merry frolickſome 
perſon ; a proftitute, 

GAMING, S. the act of gaming; an im- 
moderate love of play. 

GA'MMER, 5 a familiar word for an old 
country-Woman. 

GAMMON, S. [Ital.] the buttock or 
thigh of an hog ; the lower end of a flitch of 
bacon, 

GA'MUT, S. [Ital.] a ſcale by which we 
are taught to ſound the muſical notes, The 
invention of this ſcale is owing to Guido 
Aretine ; though it is not ſo properly an in- 
vention as an improvement of the diagram, or 
ſcale of the Grecians. 

To GANCH, V. A. to drop from a high 
place upon hooks ; a puniſhment praftiſed in 
Turky. 

GANDER, S. [ Sax. ] the male of the gooſe; 
one of which it is ſaid will ſerve five geeſe. 

GANG, S. a company or crew going toge- 
ther on ſome exploit, uſed of a ſhip's crew; 
or a company of robbers, 

To GANG, V. N. [Belg.] to go; t6'Wall: : 
an old word, ſeldom uſed but in a ludicrous 
ſenſe, 


GANGLION, s. Cor.] in Surgery, 
hard moveable tumour, #5 
GA'Ns 


make game, to ridicule, A fingle match at 


«0 9 > — 


GAR 


- GANGRENE, S. [low Lat.] in Surgery, 
a diſorder in any fleſhy part of the body tend- 
ing to a mortification, attended with ſome 

tion of pain, and ſhare of natural hear, 
the fleſh it ſeizes tutning black, and ſpread- 
ing itſelf to the adjacent parts. 
To GA'NGRENE, V.N. to tetid towatds 
4 mortification, ; 
GA'NGRENOUS, Adj; of the nature of 


& gangrene... | 
GA NOWAv, S. in a ſhip, the ſeveral 
ways or paſſages from one part of it to another, 

- GA'NTELOPE, or GANTLET, S. 
[gantler is only a corruption of gantelape, from 
gent, all, and /oopen, Belg. to run] a military 
puniſhment, wherein the offender is ſtripped 
naked to the waiſt, and obliged to run through 
a lane of ſoldiers, with green ſwitches in their 
hands, when each gives him a blow as he paſſes. 
GA'NYMEDE, S. a male proſtitute, or one 

' Kept for ſodomitical practices: ſuch, it is fabled, 
was Ganymede, a beautiful youth, to Jupiter. 
GAOL, S. [Brit.] a place of confinement 

for debtors and criminals, This word is al- 


ys pronounced, and oſten written jail, ane | petite 
Dede oal, or 


GA'OL-DELIVERY, [ pron. nga) 
S. a judicial proceſs, which either by puniſh- 
ment or pardon empties a priſon, 

_  GA'OLER, [jailer] S. [Fr.] a keeper of 
a priſon. i | 
GAP, S. an opening in a broken fence; a 
breach, . paſſage, avenue, open way, hole, in- 
terſtice, or interval. 

To GAPE, V. N. [Sax.] to open the 
mouth wide; to yawn. Figuratively, to co- 

vet, ctave, of deſire carneſtly ; uſed with for, 
after, and at, To open in holes or breaches ; 
to behold with ignorant wonder, and with 
the mouth open. 

GA'PER, S. one who opens his mouth ; 
one who ſtares with his mouth open at another 

on or thing through ignorant admiration, 

GAR, in Sax. fignifies a weapon; thus 
Eadgar is a happy weapon; £thelgar, or ethel, 
Sax. noble, and gar, Sax. a weapon, implies 
a noble weapon. 

GARB, S. [Fr.] dreſs; a habit; the fa- 
ſhion of a perſon's cloaths, or dreſs ; external 
appearance. 

GA'RBAGE, S. ae the bowels, or 
that part of the inteſtines which in beaſts is 
ſeparated and thrown away; the entrails, 

To GA'RBLE, V. A. [Ital.] to fiſt; to 
ſeparate the good from the bad, 

GA'RBLER, S. one who picks out the 
dirt, filth, or foreign mixtures from any com- 
modity. 

GA RBOIL, & [Fr.] tumult; diſorder, 

GARD, S. [Fr.] wardſhip; care; cuſtody; 
the charge of a perſon, Figuratively, an or- 
phan, or perſon left to the care of another. 

GA'RDEN, S. [Fr.] a piece of ground 
incloſed and - cultivated with extraordinary 


| GA'RDENER, 8. fr 
cxts'of > garde, „ "a 
GA'RDENING, S. the cultiratn 
or taking care of a garden, * 
GARE, S. caffe wool growing on thi 
| GA'RGARISM, S. ot. ] . liquid nex, 
cine uſed to waſh the mouth with, 
To GA'RGARIZE, v. 4. to walk the 
mouth with à liquid medicige. 
OOTY LSax.] a diſſemper which 
appears in maw, or hinder 
cattle, * 1 * 
To GA'RGLE, v. A. yr. to 
throat with ſome liquor, Sabat E 
GA'RGLE, S. a liquor with which tie 
throat is waſhed, without ſwallowing it 
GA'RGLION, S. in Surgery, an erſuls. 
tion or extravaſation bf nervous Juice from 
a bruiſe, &c, which becomes a hard, immore- 
able tumour, 
GA'RGOL, S. [Sat.] a diſtemper in 
ſhewing itſelf in their hanging wigs 
having moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, and loſs of - 


GA'RGRAVE, «= village in the Wel 
Riding of Yorkſhire, not far from Ripley 
with one fair, on Dee. 11, for ware, 

GA'RLAND, S. [Fr.] a fort of flowery 
feathets, and ſometimes precious ftoney, wan 
on the head, in the manner of a crown, It al 
denotes ornaments of fruits, flowers, and leaves 
intermixed, antiently much uſed at the gun 
of temples, where feaſts and ſolemn rejoicing 
were held; or at any other place where marks 
of public joy or gaiety were required, 1 
triumphalarches, tournaments, c. Wehares 
cuſtom at wakes to dreſs up may-poles with 
garlands; and in London, the milk-maids ag 
May-day, dreſs their milk-pails with garland 
to viſit their cuſtomers. : 

GA'RLIC, or GA'RLICK, S. in Bu, 
the allium. 

GA RMENT, S. ſold Fr.] any d 
which is worn to cover the body; cloatlyj 
dreſs. : 

GA'RNER, S. [Fr.] a place when a 
ſort of grain is kept. 

To GA'RNER, v. A. to ſtore. Tia 
tively, to keep as in a ſe, © The 
where I have garnered up my heart. Seat, 
A beautiful metaphor. THIS 

GA'RNERS-STREET, 2 village '! 
ſex, with one fair, on Aug. 5, for „ 

GA'RNET, 9 ns Lat.] 3 or 
middle degree 0 neſs between tne®! 
and commen : the Bohemia * 
with a flight caſt of flame _ 
Syrian red, with a ſlight caft of purp dan 

To GA RNIS , V. A. [Fr.] in C 
to embelliſh, ſet off, or trim. dell 

GA RNISH, 8. ornament; * 
ment; things placed by way der put yt 
the brim of a diſh; a fee or te 


= Mw = 7. 


care, planted with herbs, flowers, or fruits. 


priſoner on his firſt entrance ine 4 31. , Bn: 


GAR _.. GaDT 


to make it appear picture of St, George, Gtting on horſeback, 
1 a rr 
reſembling pickle | encounters him with a tilting ſpear. 

— _ * (Lat. Con which is blue, 12 at the . 
\] a room on the higheſt | of the order, appointed to be worn a li 
\ GARAETL& (Po [low the knee of the left leg, which fill con- 
GARRETE'ER, 8. one who lives in a|tinues, having this motto wrought on it, Hani 
foie 22 The origin of this order 

is — 


purret. , 
'RRISON, 8. [Fr.] ſoldiers placed in £ related, The com- 
© aa purged _ 22 a for- mon account is, that it was inſtituted in ho- 


| ſtored with ſoldiers. . _ | nour of a Garter of the counteſs of Saliſbury, 
4 Ca RRISON, V. A. to defend with which ſhe dropped when dancing with king 
ſoldiers; to tore a place with ſoldiers for the Edward, and which be picked up; but our 
deſeace of it, | beſt antiquaries think it was inftituted on ac- 

GARRUITY, S. [Lat.] the vice of count of the victory over the French at Creſſy, 
talking too much; inability of keeping a where the king ordered his Garter to be diſ- 
ſecret, 


played as the ſignal of _ . 

GARRULOUS, Adj. {Lat.] talkative; A'RTER KING AT ARMS, S8. an 
ore ptr th J officer whoſe buſineſs it is to attend the ſer- 

GARSTANG, a town of Lancaſhire, vice of the Garter, for which he is allowed a 
with a market on Thurſdays, and three fairs, ) mantle and badge, a houſe. in Windſor-caſtle, 
pa Holy-Thurſday, for Horned cattle; and on and both from the ſovereigns and 
July 21, and Dec. 3, for horned cattle, wool, | knights; alſo fees. See the foregoing article. 
aul cloth, It is ſeated on the river Wyre, | To GA'RTER, V. A. to bind up the 
ud is 224 miles N. N. W. of London. ſtocking with a band or garter. L 
GA'RTER, S. [gardus, Brit. jartier, Fr.] GARTH, S. ſignifies a little cloſe, or back 
a fring wth which the ſtockings are tied up, | de in the north of England; alſo, a wear. 
military order of knighthood, the moſt It alſo implies the bulk of the body meaſured 
ble and untient of any lay order in the] by a girdle. X | 
x, inflituted by king Edward III. This] GAS, S. among Chemiſts, is a term made 
wer conſiſts of twenty-fix knights compa-| uſe of by Helmont, to fignify, in general, a 
Nas, generally princes and peers, whereof the| ſpirit incapable of coagulation, ſuch as proceeds 
ag of England is ſovereign or chief. They | from fermented wine. 
i college or corporation, having a great GASCONA'DE, [from Gaſcon, a province 
od little ſeal, Their officers are a prelate, in France, remarkable for boaſting] S. a boaſt, - 
ſuncellor, regiſter, king at arms, and uſher of for vaunt of ſomething improbable. 
black rod, They have alſo a dean, and] To GASCONA'DE, v. N. to brag or boaſt. 
he canons, petty canons, vergers, and To GASH, V. A. to cut deep, ſo as to 
aty-ix penſioners, or poor knights. The | cauſe a wide and gaping wound. | 
t 1s the head. This office is veſted in} GASH, S. a deep and wide wound; the 
L diſhop of Wincheſter, and has ever been] mark or ſcar left by a wound. Tops 
Nen to the prelate is the chancellor, To GASP, v. N. to open the mouth wide ., 
dc? office is veſted in the biſhop of Salif- to catch or draw breath; to expire, or force 
in, and has ever been ſo, who keeps the out breath with difficulty, Figuratively, to 
as, ke. The next is the regiſter, who is al- long for; to be almoſt expiring for want ofz + 
the dean of Windſor, and who, by his (a vehement defire, a ſenſe not proper, as ha- 
=, u to enter upon the regiſtry, the ſcru- ture never expreſſes deſire by gaſping. MII 
ary, the ele dions, penalties, and other act GASP, S. the act of opening the 
de acer, with all fidelity, The fourth] wide for want of breath; the convulfire | 
E Carter, and king at arms, being two ſtruggle for breath in the agonies of death. 
ant offices united in one perſon, Garter] GA'STRIC, Adj. [Or.] belonging to, or 
mes the rod and ſceptre at the ſeaſt of St.] ſituated in, or on the belly. | 
fare, the protector of this order, when the] GASTRO'RAPHY „S. [Gr.] in Surgery, 
enn preſent, He notifies the election applied to ſignify that a wound of the belly is © 
Th knights, attends the ſolemnity of their | complicated with another of the inteſtines. _ 
, "ns, carries the Garter to foreign] GASTRO'TOMY, S. [Gr.] the Ceſarean 
10 He is the principal officer within | operation, or act of cutting the belly open. 
; alexe of arms, and chief of the heralds. GATE, S. [ Jn large door of & city, 

= officers, except the prelate, have fees| caſtle, palace, &c. a e of timber on hinges . 
- = | The habit of the order upon] to ſtop up, cr open a paſſage into, incloſed 
* is the Garter, mantle, ſurcoat, grounds. Figuratively, a way, avenue, or in- 
"os kreat George and cap; upon the| troduction. 
* J are only obliged to wear the} GA'TEWAY, S. a way or paſſage through 
de collar of the order, and the great the gates of inc loſed ground. 8 
P pP | 9 
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GAU 

o GA'THER, v. A. [Sax.] to tollect 
or bring many things into one place; to pick 
up; to glean; to crop or pluck a vegetable 
from the tree or plant on which it grows ; to 
ſelect and take; to aſſemble; to heap vp, or 
accumulate; to collect charitable contribu- 
tions; to contract, or reduce to à narrower 
compaſs. To gain, uſed with ground. To run 
cloth into very ſmall folds or plaits on a thread 
in needlework. To deduce; to collect logically, 
or by inference. Neuterly, in Surgery, to ge- 
nerate or breed matter, applied to wounds, 

- GA'THER, S. cloth drawn together in 
wrinkles, 
- GA'THERER, S. one who collects; one 
who gets in a crop of any vegetable, produce, 
or fruit. | | 

GA'THERING, S. the act of collecting. 

GATTON, a town of Surry, which was 
formerly very large, but is now reduced to a 
village, and has neither market nor fair, 
However, it ſends two members to parliament, 
It is 19 miles S. of London. 

GAU DE, S. [Fr.] an ornament; a trinket; 
any thing worn as a ſign of joy. 

GAU DER, S. finery; a ſhowy dreſs; 
oſtentatious luxury of dreſs. 4A 
GAU'DILY, Adv. in a ſhowy manner. 

-GAU'DINESS, S. an appearance of ſplen- 
dour without any real value; oftentatious 
ſhowineſs. 

GAU'DY, Adj. ſtriking the fight with ſome 
ſplendid nce and ſhowy colour, including 
generally the idea of ſomething of ſmall value. 

GAU D, S. an appellation given to par- 
ticular feſtivals obſerved by the ſtudents of 
courts and colleges, which they call gaudy 

5. : ; 
© AVEL-KIND, S. [Sax.] in Law, a cuſ- 
tom whereby the lands of a father are, at his 
death, equally divided among his ſons, to the 
excluſion of the females ; or thoſe of a brother 
are equally divided among brothers, if he dies 
"without iſſue. 

'To'GAUGE, [paje] V. A. Fr.] to find the 
contents of a veſlel by means of a meaſuring, 
or gauging rod. Figuratively, to meaſure, or 

ortion the ſize of one thing to another. 

:GAUGE, [gaje] S. a meaſure, or itandard 
by which any thing is meaſured. 

GAU'GER, gi] S. one who meaſures 
or finds how much is contained in a caſk or 


% 


] 


| 


veſſel. 

GAU'GING;, [g4jing] S. the art of mea- 
ſuring, or computing how much liquor is, or 
may de, contained in a caſk, c. 

'GAUNT, Adj. [Sax. ] thin or meagre, ap- 


ied to the ſtate or meaſure of the body. 

GAU'NTLY, Adv. in a flender, thin, or 
meagre manner. 

GAU NTLET, S. [Fr.] an iron glove uſed 
for defence, thrown down on the ground in 


challenges. Appropriated by poets to the 
ceſtus, or boxing clove uſed in the Circenfian 


- 


GEL 

GA'VOT, 8. [Ital.] in 
briſk, lively air, — ed rope 
* of two parts or ſt 
is played over twice, the firſt ra; ; 
of 4 or 8 bars, and the laſt of ps toes, 

GAUZE, or GAWZ; S. a kind of thy 
m—_—_— — or linen. 

„ S. [ Sax. ] a cuckow 

fellow; uſed in — 1 in At 

GAY, Adj. [Fr.] briſk, nimble, chearfu], 
or merry; fine, 1 in dreſs, 

— ov See GAIEZTr. | 

1 V. merril 

— , V chearfully; fing 
GAY*WOOD, a village in Norfolk, a 
E. of King's Lynn, with one fair, 
village itſelf, on June 11, for horſes ; t 
another held at the cuſtom-houſe quay of 
Lynn, on October 6, for cheeſe. 

To GAZE, V. N. {Sax.] t look a 
thing with inrentneſs or earneſtneſs, includ. 
ing ſometimes the idea of novelty in the ob- 


fie, a 
ee tn 
rains, each of which 


mile 
kept in the 


ject, or admiration in the perſon, 


AZE, S. a fixed and earneſt look, includ: 
ing the idea of wonder; the object of aftonih. 
ment, admiration, or gazing. 

GA'ZER, S. one who looks at 2 thing 
with great earneſtneſs and fixedneſs. 
! — — 8. [of azetta, a Venetian 

alfpenny, the price a 

liſhed at Venice] a paper of — 
moſtly foreign articles, and publiſhed by 2. 
thority. | | 

GAZETTE'ER, S. a writer or publiſher 
of news. 

GA'ZING-STOCK, S. an object of pub- 
lic notice, contempt, and abhorrence. 

GAZ ON, S. [Fr. the « pronounced like 
that in bone] in Fortification, pieces of freh 
earth covered with grats, in the form of 2 
wedge, about a foot long, and half a fort 
thick, uſed to line parapets, and the traverſe 
of galleries. 

GEE, Interj. a word uſed by waggoners, & 
other drivers, to make their hories go faſt, 

GEAR, [the g has the hard ſound] S. [Sax] 
accoutrements, Jabie, furniture; the lac 
and harneſs of horſes and oxen. - 

GECK, S. [ Teut.] a bubble eaſily . 
poſed on. a 

To GECK, v. A. to chest; to tnc. 

GE'LABLE, Adj. [Lat.] what may be 
thickened, or formed into a gelly. 

GE'LATINE, or —— 

Lat.] formed into a gelly; ff or v 

0 3 [the g has the hard 
V. A. [preter and part. pail, gelded or gt 
to caſtrate, or deprive of the power of 
tion. Figuratively, to diminiſh, leſka, 2 
deprive of any eflential part. To cut * 
deprive a book ny paſſage that i imma 
or liable to objection. n 

GE'LDING, [the g has the bad — 
S. any animal that is caſtrated, but — 


and Olympic games. 


ticularly applied to a horſe in d 0 


GELLY, S. any thick, 
ſubſtance 


GiM, S. [Lat,] a jewel, 


or precious ſtone. 
v. A. to produce, or put forth 


Eng to adorn as with jewels or 


the firſt buds ; 
9 MELLIPAROUS, Adj. [Lat.] bear- 


ing twins. b 
INA TIox, 8. [Lat.] a 2 
« 9 of a word or ſentence in order 
io increaſe its force. a 

GEMINI, S. [Lat.] in Aftronomy, the 
Twins, the third conſtellation or fign in 
Zodine, containing eighty-nine ſtars, accord- 
"4 , . the 
ing to the Britannic catalogue, marked on 
globes by the hieroglyphic of two kids, be- 
eule at this time the ſheep generally bring 
forch their young in pairs. In the place of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic, the Greeks have 
ſubſtituted, without any propriety, the twin 
brothers Caſtor and Pollux. ; 
GEMMEOUS, Adj, [Lat.] tending to, 
e having the nature of gems. 

GE'NDER, S. [Lat.] a fort. A ſex. In 
Grammar, a name given to, or a diſtinction 
of nouns, according to the different ſexes they 
{znify, or the termination of the adjective 
which is joined to them. 

To CEN DER, v. A. [Fr.] to beget; to 
Foduce as a cauſe, Neuterly, to copulate; 
v breed, 

GENEALO'GICAL, Adj, pertaining to 
the deſcents of families; belonging to the 
luitory of the ſucceſſors in houſes, 

GENEA'LOGY, S. [Gr.] a ſummary ac- 
wunt of the ſeveral deſcendants in a pedi- 
pee family; a ſeries of ſucceſſion of pro- 

| Fiitors; a pedigree, SY NON. Pedigree is 
| bur lineal deſcent from ſome anceſtor ages 
| ock pointed out, Genealogy is a hiſtory of 
end pedigree, We trace our pedigree. We 
N Me our penealop y. 
GENERABLE, Adj. [Lat.] that which 
de produced or begotten, 
| GENERAL, Adj. [Lat.] comprehending 
If ſpecies or individuals, oppoſed to ſpecial, 
P F particular, Not reſtained in its ſignifica- 
un, applied to words, Extenſive, or com- 
endung a great many, but not univerſal, 
man; uſual, SVN ON. General implies 
Feit number of particulars z univerſal, every 
dal. The government of princes has 
ode in view but the general good. The 
Ferre God is univerſal. 
rden. S. the whole; the main, 
out inſiſting on particulars; one who 
y n army; a particular march or 
0 the drum. . 
EVERALI'SSIMO, S. [Fr.] a ſupreme 
"MUder in the field, 
— S, [Fr] 
3 or including 


the quality 


everal ſpecies, 
fear, The main body, bulk, 


G EN 
or greater part of any number or body of 


men. 

GE'NERALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to include all of the ſame fpecies without 
exception; commonly, or frequently, 

GE'NERANT, Adj. [Lat.] the power 
cauſing, producing, or begetting, 

To GE'NERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to beget, 
or propagate ; to cauſe or produce. 

GENERATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
begetting or producing; à family, race, or 
offspring; a ſingle ſucceſſion or gradation in 
the ſcale of deſcent. Figuratively, an age. 

GEN ERATIVE, Adj. [Fr.] having the 
power of propagation or producing; prolific. 

GENERA'TOR, S. the power which be- 
gets, cauſes, or produces, 

GENERIC, or GENE RICAL, Adj, 
[Lat.] that which comprehends the genus, 
or diſtinguiſhes one genus, but not one ſpecies, 
from another, | 

GENE'RICALLY, Adv. in a general 
manner; with regard to the genus. 

_ GENEROF(SITY, S. Lot.! the quality of 
giving money freely, of overlooking faults 
without cenſure, of pardoning crimes with 
good- nature, and confidering the diſagreement 
of other perſons opinions with charitable al- 
lowances. 

GE'NEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] not of mean 
birth; noble of mind; open of heart; libe- 
ral; ſtrong. | 

GE'NESIS, S. [Gr.] the firſt book of the 
Old Teftament, ſo called by the Greeks, be- 
cauſe it contains the hiſtory of the generation 
or production of all things, It comprehends 
the account of the creation, the otigin of all 
nations, the hiſtory of the firſt patriarchs, 
takes in the ſpace of 2367 years, and was 
written by Moſes. The Jews are forbidden 
to read the beginning of this book, and that 
of Ezekiel, till they are 30 years old. 

GE NET, S. [Fr.] a ſmall-fized, well- 

portioned and ſwift Spaniſh horſe, 

GENETHLIACAL, Adj. [Gr.] in Aſtro- 
logy, belonging to, or calculated from, a per- 
ſon's birth or nativity. 

GENETHLIYACS, S. the ſcience of cal- 
culating nativities, 

GENE'VA, an ancient, large and populous 
town, capſtal of a republick of the ſame name, 
near the confines of France and Swiſſerland. 
It is very ancient, and was well known in the 
time of the Romans. It is well built, rich, 
and ſtrongly fortified. It is divided by the 
river Rhone into two unequal parts, and 
which alſo forms an iſle, full of fine houſes, 
In general it is a very agreeable place,' and' 
there is nothing omitted to render it delight- 
ful. The principal riches of the inhabitants 
proceed from their manufaQtures, of which 
they have a great number; but the moſt con- 
ſiderable are watches, clocks, and gold and 
filver lace, The revenues of the republick 


ariſe from the duty of merchandizes which 
Ppp2 are 


GEN- 


are carried out of the city, and from a pro- 
digious quantity of corn which the i 
ftrates buy, and ſell to the inhabitants. The 
ſovereignty of this republick is lodged in the 
aſſembly of the citizens and burghers, but 
there are ſeveral bodies of the magiſtracy, 
who have each their proper province, and 
whoſe heads — dos co The 
great council confiſts of 200 perſons, from 
among whom there are 25 counſellors choſen, 
of which 4 are ſyndics, who are heads of the 
pepublick, and choſen every year. It is 70 
miles N. E. of Lyons, 65 8, of Beſanzon, 
40 N. E. of Chamberry, and 135 N. by W. 
of Turin, Lon. 6. 15. E. lat. 46. 13. W. 
_GENE'VA, S. [Fr.] a ſpirituous liquor 
diſtilled from juniper-berries. 
-  GE'NIAL, Adj. [Lat.] that which contri- 
butes to tion. That which cheriſhes, 
ſupports life, or cauſes chearfulneſs. Natural, 
""GENIALLY, Adv. naturally; chearfully 
GE'N „Adv. ; 1 
* GENI'CULATED, Adj. Lat.] in Botany, 
OY 


knotteg, or join 

GE'NIO, S. [Lat.] a perſon of a particu- 
lar turn of mind; turn, diſpoſition, or 
caſt of the mind. 
_ GE'NITALS, S. [not uſed in the fingu- 
lar. Lat. ] the parts contributing to generation. 
_ GE'NITING, S. — yer gs 
Fr. figpifying Jane, ſup to be ſo called 
in honour i lady of that name] an 


early apple gathered in June. 

. GE'NITIVE, Adj. [Lat.] in Grammar, 
one of the fix caſes, by which property or 
poſſeſſion is chiefly implied. 

'. GE'NIUS, S. [Lat.] a ſuppoſed protecting 
or ruling power of men, places, or things; a 
perſon endowed with faculties ſuperior to ano- 


ther; a perfection of underſtanding; a diſ- 
poſition by which any perſon is by nature lion, 


qualified or inclined to any particular ſcience 

or employment ; nature or diſpoſition, 
GE'NOA, a town of Italy, and capital of a 

republick of the ſame name. It is very an- 


cient and large, being about 6x miles in cir- by 


cumference, built like an amphitheatre, and 
is full of magnificent ſtructures, ſuch as 
churches and palaces, and particularly thoſe 
of the Doge and of Doria, hence it has the 
name of Genoa the proud. It is very po- 
pulous, and one of the moſt trading places in 
Italy, They reckon there are 950,000 inha- 
bitants, of which 20,” oo families are employed 
in making velvets, filks, and the like. The 
„ houſes are well built, and are 5 or 6 ſtories 
high; and here are 57 churches, 17 convents, 
and two large hoſpitals. The government is 
ariſtocratic, becauſe none but the nobility can 
have any ſhare in it; theſe are of two forts, 
the old and the new, from whence there are 
30 perſons choſen, who make the great coun- 
_ cil, in which their ſovereignty refides. Be- 
Kdes theſe, there is a ſenate, compoſed of the 


Doge and 12 ſenators, who have the eom- 


| 


GEN 
mon — of 
continues in his office but t\ 


18 a bank hic 


S. of Milan, 
Parma, 112 N. W. of 
W. of Rome. Lon. 8. 57. E. lat, 
N GENTE'EL, Adj. [Fr.} 
in behaviour or addreſs ; 


— 


| GENTILE, 8, * 
idols, or falſe gods, —— Thi 


ſenſe is obſolete. 
GENTILE'SSE, 8. [Pr.] complaifanc 


GE'NTILISM, 8. [Fr.] the workkipof th 


wm — 

ILI'TIOUS, et be AG, 
[Lat.] belonging to, E 
Hereditary; entailed on 


particular nation. 
a family, | 
_ GENTLLITY, S. [Fr.] good extradtion; 
—_—— oy the of thoſe who are 
we nov. Gentility without ability is 
1 = 
E'NTLE, Adj. — 
good family; | in converſation 
genteel in this ſenſe, Mili ; tame; not eafly 
provoked, applied to the temper. Soothing 
Sy von. Gentle animals are na- 


or pacify ing. 


tame. | 
GE'NTLE, S. a perſon of a good fawily; 
— A kind of worm ſomewhat like 
a maggot, uſed for a bait in fiſhing 

GE'NTLEFOLK, S. perſons diſtinguiſhed 
their birth from the vulgar. 
GE'NTLEMAN, S. [Fr.] a perſon of 1 
noble birth, or deſcended of a family which 
has long borne arms. Chamberlain obſerves, 
that, in firitneſs, a gentleman is one whoſe 
anceſtors have been nnd have oved 
obedience to none but the 

footing no man can be 2 
who is born ſuch. Roa — 
Gentleman is applica to f 
ſo that noblemen may be properly called get- 
tlemen. Prov. 3 wirbaat xu 
is bike a without ſuet. 
ESS, S. foftneſs; milde 


GE 
ſweetneſs. > 
g A woman of birth, 
GE'NTLEWOMAN/S. a ont of 


or one ſuperior to the 


and behaviour. ; 
 GE'NTLY, Adv. ſoftly; ——. 
GE'NTRY, 8. {from ge w 


— To © 
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by bending the | 
rern, Adj. [Lat.] pure, or without 
my ſpurious mixture; natural; true; real. 
GENUINELY, Adv. without adultera- 
tion ; naturally. | 
GE'NUINENESS, 8. freedom from any 
thing counterfeit, or from any adulteration; 


cl uus, 8. [r] in Logic, = <laſs of 
being, or one common nature agreeing to, 
ind comprehending under it many ſpecies, 
or ſeveral other common natures z thus anj- 
nal is a genus, becauſe it agrees to, and com- 
— the ſeveral ſpecies of men, 


it into 
— a f or aſſemblage of ſeveral 
ts agreeing in ſome one or more common 
characters, in reſpect to certain parts, whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed from all other plants. 
GEOCE'NTRIC, Adj. Fr.] in Aſtronomy, 
having the ſame center with the earth. 
GEODA'SIA,S. [ Gr. ] that part of practi- 
til geometry which teaches to meaſure ſur- 
faces, and to find the contents of all plane 


figures, 
GEO'GRAPHER, [ jevgrafer] S. [Or.] 
one who can deſcride the 9 to 


the poſition of its ſeveral parts, and is ſkilled |decla 


in making maps, the uſe of the globes, 
and the fituation and extent of the ſeveral 
countries in the world. 
GEOGRA'PHICAL, { jeoprifital] Adj, 
belonging to geography. 
GEU'GRAPHY, [| jeografy] S. [Gr.] in a 
trid ſenſe, the knowledge of the circles of the 
urthly glove, and the ſituation of the various 
countries on its ſurface, In a more extenſive 
ſeaſe, it takes in a knowledge of the ſeas alſo ; 
and in its largeſt ſenſe, a knowledge of the va- 
nous cuſtoms, habits, and governments of na- 
tons ; the figures, magnitude, motion, and the 
Gfferent ſtrata and product of its ſoil; the va- 
nous animals of different countries; their 
» ſeaſons, heat, weather, together with 
the at of laying their various appearances 
down in maps, charts, &c. 
ore LOGY, S. [Or.] the doctrine or 
_— — —— and ſtate of the earth. 
one who t 
GEOMA'NT1 152 
ANTIC, Adj. belonging to 
mancy, or formed Dn FT 


GEO'METER, 8. "20.4 $ 
principles of Or.] one ſkilled in the 


GEO 1 4 
relating METRAL, Adj. Fr.] pertaining or 


GEOME TRIC, or GEOME'TRICAL, 
lor] belooging to, preſcribed, laid down 
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by, os diſpoſed according to the principles @ = 


geometry, 

GEOME”TRICALLY, Adv. according to 
the rules of geometry. 
GEOMETRICIAN,S, SeeGzomrTrn. 
To GEO'METRIZE, V. N. [Or.] to per- 


form or act according to the principles of geo- 


metry, 

GEO'METRY, S. [Gr.] the art of mea- 
ſuring the earth, or any diſtances thereon : at 
preſent uſed for the ſcience of quantity, exten- 
fion, or magnitude, confidered in themſelves, 
and without any regard to matter, It is di- 
vided into . ve and prafiical, 
GEORGE, [Foe] S. [Lat.] the figure 
of St. George on horſeback, worn by the 
knights of the garter as an enfign of their order, 
GEORGE I. ſucceeded on the death of 
queen Anne, to the crown of Great Britain, 
Aug. 1, 1714. He was the eldeſt ſon of Er- 


neſſus Auguſtus, duke, afterwards elector of 


Brunſwic-Lunenburg (or Hanover) by prin- 
ceſs Sophia, daughter of Frederic, elector 
Palatine, and king of Bohemia, and of Eli- 
zabeth, eldeſt daughter of king James I. He 
was born on May 28, 1660, and ſucceeded 
his father as elector of Brunſwic-Lonenburg, 
i698, The regency met, and gave orders 
immediately for his proclamation. On Sept. 
18, he landed with the prince his ſon at 
Greenwich, and on the 2oth they made their 
public entry through the city to St. James's, 
attended by above 200 coaches and fix of the 
nobility and gentry, The prince royal was 
red prince of Wales; the king was 
crowned October 20; a new parliament met 
on March 17, 1715. In July the king gave 
the royal aſſent to an act for preventing tu- 
mults and riotous aſſemblies, commo 

called the riot act, which is ſtill in force. 
This year a rebellion broke out, which was 
headed by the earl of Mar in Scotland, who 
ſet up the pretender's ſtandard in September, 
in the Highlands, and cauſed him to be pro- 
claimed in ſeveral places ; when the earl of 
Derwentwater and other appeared in arms, 
in the north of England, in October, and 
proclaimed the pretender in ſeveral places. 
On Nov. 12, they were attacked by the king's 
troops, commanded by the generals Wills 
and Carpenter, in Preſton, where, after a 
ſmart firing from the windows, finding 211 
the avenues to the town blocked vp by the 
king's troops, on the 13th they defired to ca- 
pitulate z but no other terms being allowed 
them, but ſubmitting to the king s mercy, 
on the 14th at ſeven in the morring they 
ſubmitted, Gn the very day the rebels were 
ſubdued at Preſton, Sunday November 13, 
the duke of Argyle defeated the rebel army, 
under the earl of Mar, conſiſting of about $ or 
gooo men, at the Riffmuir, about four miles 
from Aberdeen; and the earl of Mar retreated 


to Perth, after an obſtinate fight, in which 
both fidet claimed the victory, though yo 
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ear? of Mar being fruftrated in his deGgn of | lowering the poli- cin; whereby 


exofling the Forth, ſhewed the King's forces 
had the advantage. On December 22, the 
pretender arrived in a Dunkirk privateer in 
Scotland; where he was preſently met and 
complimented by the earl of Mar, and other 
of his adherents; but being cloſely purſued 
by the king's troops, on Feb, 14, the pre- 
tender, with the earl of Mar, and ſome 
chiefs, found means to make their eſcape in 
a French ſhip which lay there ; ſoon after 
which the rebels diſperſed. Some ſubmitted, 
and ſome were taken priſoners. Among 
them was their general Forſter, as alſo the 
earls of Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, Carnwath, 
Wintoun, and other noblemen. Derwent- 
water and Kenmure were beheaded on Tower- 
kill, Feb. 24, 1715-16; Nichiſdale and 
Wintoun made their eſcape out of the Tower; 
and after-the execution of ſome of the rebels, 
an act of grace paſſed, Robert Walpole, eig. 
was ſome time before made firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; and about the ſame time, the par- 
hament attainted James Butler, d. of Ormond, 
of high treaſon, and confiſcated his eftate. A 
few weeks after, the king gave the royal aſ- 
fent to an act for enlarging the time of con- 
tinuance of parliaments, whereby this and 
future parliaments were continued 7 years, 
waleſs ſooner diſſolved by the crown, inſtead 
ef 3 years, as by the triennial act paſſed in 
the reign of king William. The clauſe in 
the act of ſettlement, whereby, after it took 
place, the ſavereign was not to go out of the 
ingdom without conſent of parliament, was 
repealed at the end of the ſeſſion; and his 
majefty having conftituted the prince of Wales 
guardian of the realm in bis abſence, ſet out for 
bis German dominions. [uly 7, there were fre- 
quent mobs and riots of both parties, and July 
28, a mug-houſe kept by one Read, where 
thofe who were well affected to the Hanover 
fucceflion aſſembled, was attacked by the Ja- 
cobite party, when they proceeded to pulling 
down the houſe, and deſtroying the goods. 
The theriffs of London came, and read the 
prochamation ; but this not availing, a party 
of the guards were ordered to maxch to the 
place, and as ſoon as they appeared the mob 
difperſed ; but five of the rioters were taken, 
tried, and found guilty, and hanged at the 
end of Saliſbury-court in Fleet-ftreet. In 
November 1717, after the chriſtening of a 
ince, of which the princeſs of Wales was 
ught to bed, his royal highneſs, by ſome 
circumſtance or other, fell under his majeſty's 
diſpleafure, and was ordered to leave St. James's, 
which he did, and went to reſide at Leiceſter- 
houſe. After this, whenever the king went 
abroad, he committed the adminiſtration of the 
government to lords juſtices; and all in the 


king's fervice were forbid to viſit the prince's 


court at Leiceſter-houfe, Toward the end of 


this year, a prodamation was publiſhed for 


though it imported ſome reſtraint upon the 
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before went for 11. 1 6. 
2 future * 80 for 1 
alliance was figned at London, Ju 

tween the Emperor, Great Nals = 
and Holland. On July 37, Sir George By? 
entirely defeated the Spaniſh fleet in the Me 
ditefrancan, the Spaniards having attacked 
the citadel. of Meſſina in Sicily, which wa 
agreed to be given up to the emperor, War 
was declared againſt Spain in December ful, 
lowing, both by Great Britain and France 
The parliament met in November 1718 nt 
repealed the occaſional conformity and ſehif 
bills, which, toward the end of the 128 reign 
had 8 been enacted inſt the diſſenters: 1 
received the royal » Feb. 1718.19. i 
this ſeſſion alſo were great debates in the 
houfe of lords, about the bill for limiting the 
peerage ; which was. favoured by the court, 


prercgative of the crown, In the next ſeſſon 
this bill paſſed the houſe of lords, but was re- 
jected by the commons. On March 10, his 
majeſty acquainged the parliament, that he 
had received intelligence from the French 
king of an invaſion intended from Spain, in 
favour of the pretender. The Spaniſh fler of 
abdut 50 tranſports, convoyed by four men of 
war, having. on board the late duke of Or- 
mond, about 5000 men, and arms for twice 
their number, ſailed from Cadiz ; but wa 
entirely diſperſed by a ſtorm which laſted 48 
hours, However, the late earls of Seaforth 
and Mareſchal, and the marquis of Tulliber- 
dine landed at Kintailine in Scotland, with 
about 400 men, motly Spaniards, and were 
joined by about 1600 Highlanders. But ma- 
jor-genetal Wightman diſperſed them, the 
Spaniards ſurrendering at diſcretion, Seas 
forth, Marefchal, and Tullibardine found 
means to get back to Spain. Lord Cobham 
took Vigo, and ſeveral incurſions were made 
on the Spaniſh coaſt this year, The year 
1720 was remarkable for. the South Sea 
ſcheme, when the greateſt part of the nation 
turned ftock-jobbers z South-Sea ſtock ace 
and fell, till it came to above 1000; out it 
felt faſter than it aroſe, and many families 
were ruined by it, while a few gt 1. 
riches. The directors eftates were fold ior 
the benefit of the ſufferers ; and they were 
incapacitated from fitting in either houle q 
parliament, ox holding any office or place © 
truſt for ever. Sir Robert Walpole, who had 
reſigned, was again made, chancellor of the 
Excheguer, and firſt lord of the treaſury j 
which poſts he held to the end of this re ka, 
and 15 years after. In April 1726, ? — 
ciliation of the royal family w4s 2 
about, and the prince of Wales —— — 
majeſty at St. James's. At his return 
attended by a party of the yeomen i 
guard, as alfo of the horſe-guards3 and fin 
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— princeſs of Wales was delivered of 
William Auguſtus, the late duke of Cumber- 
land. In June 22, 1722, died the great duke 
of Marlborough, whoſe obſequies were per- 
formed on Aug. 9, with the utmoſt ſolemnity 
and magnificence, A new parliament met 
an October 9, 7722, when the king acquainted 
them with a conſpiracy for overturning the 
etabliſhed government, and ſetting up the 
pretender. Chriſtopher Layer, a counſellor 
ef the Temple, was executed at Tyburn, May 
17, 1723, and his head fixed upon Temple- 
bar, for being concerned in it. The parlia- 
gent paſſed bills for inflicting pains and pe- 
nalties on biſhop Atterbury, Kelly, and Plun- 
ket, on the ſame account; whereby the firſt 
vn baniſhed, and the two laſt impriſoned for 
life, In 1724 his majeſty eſtabliſhed a pro- 
felive of modern hiſtory in each of the univer- 
fities. In 1725 the earl of Macclesfield, lord 
high chancellor, reſigned the ſeals, and was 
fined 40,050 I. and committed to the Tower 
till he paid it. He was ſucceeded by Sir Pe- 
ter King, lord chief juſtice of the Common 
Pleas. At this time was paſſed an act for re- 
pulating elections in the city af London. The 
ame ſeſſion, Henry St. John lord viſcount 
Bolingbroke was reſtored to his eftates, and an 
aft paſſed for that purpoſe ; though he was not 
fored to his title. The ſame year 1725, the 
order of the Bath was revived, and 37 new 
knights were inſtalled ; about which time ſe- 
nl of the Scotch Highland clans were diſ- 
armed by general Wade. Toward the end of 
this year died in the caſtle of Athlen, where 
ke had lived many years, Sophia Dorothy, 
wio was married to his majeſty 1682, and by 
whom he had iſſue, his late majeſty, born 
Ottober 3", 1683, and Dorothy Sophia, 
Ween dowager of Pruſſia, who was born 1687. 
Vn September 3» 1725, a treaty was concluded 
en Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia; 
Bough the laſt, in effect, ſoon deſerted this 
Wunce; but the States General afterwards 
Keded to it, This treaty was deſigned as a 
lance to one which had been concluded be- 
_ the courts of Vienna and Madrid. 
| * counter alliances put Europe again in 
ene, and three Britiſh ſquadrons were fit- 
les out; one {ent to the Weſt Indies, another 
vile coat of Spain, and the third to the 
Bat, lathe beginning of the year 1727 
© Spmniaeds laid ſiege to Gibraltar; which, 
alk it was ſuſpended upon preliminary ar- 
= bo a general pacification being ſigned 
Lent ratified till fone time after the king's 
ui. The parliament which met on Janu- 
4% is prorogued on May 15. On June 
bus majeſty embarked on board the C-ro- 


in Nacht, and landed th 5 
e 7th | 
W nd, where he 1, 7th, at Vaert in 
eb at Delden, between 11 and 12 at 
Kat me, e in good health, He ſet out 
ung about 3 o'clock, was taken ill 
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In Leiceſter-houſe,  Aptil 15, [on the road, and died at his brother the take 


of York's palace at Oſnabrug, June 11, 172% 
in the 68th year of his age, and 13th of his 
reign. George I. was plain and ſimple in his 
perſon and addreſs ; grave and compoſed in his 
deportment, though eaſy, familiar, and face- 
tious in his hours of relaxation, Before he 
aſcended the throne of Great Britain, he had 
acquired the charactes of a circumſpect gene- 
ral, a juſt and merciful prince, and a wiſe 
politician, who perfectly underſtood, and ſtea- 
dily purſued his own intereſt, With theſe 


qualities, it cannot be doubted bat that he 


came to England extremely well diſpoſed to 
govern bis new ſubjects according to the max- 
ims of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the genius 
of the people; and, if ever he ſeemed to de- 


viate from theſe principles, we may take it 


for granted that he was miſſed by the venel 
ſuggeſtions of a miniſtry whoſe power and in- 
fluence were founded on corruption, From 
the death of Charles II. to this period, Eng- 
land made a conſiderable figure in every 
branch of literature, Dr. Atterbury and Dr. 
Clarke diſtinguiſhed themſelves in divinity 2 
Mr. Whiſton wrote in defence of arianiſm : 
John Locke ſhane forth the great reftorer of 
human reaſon : Cudworth traced the whole 
labyrinth of metaphyſical argumentation : the 
earl of Shaftſbury raiſed an elegant, though 
feeble ſyſtem of moral philoſophy : Berkeley, 
afterwards biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, ſur- 


paſſed all his cotemporaries in ſubtlety and 


variety of metaphyſical arguments, as welt as 
in the art of deduction: lord Bolingbroke's 
talents as a metaphyſician have been queſtiencd 
fince his poſthumous works appeared : great 
progreſs was made in mathematics and aſtro» 
nomy, by Wallis, Hailey, and Flamſtead: 
the art of medigine owed ſome valuable im- 
provements to the claſſical Dr, Freind, and the 
elegant Dr. Mead. Among the poets of this 
#ra we number John Philtps, author of a 
didactic poem called Cyder, a performance 
of real merit; he lived and died in obſcurity x 
William Congreve, celebrated for his come - 
dies, which are not ſo famous for ſtrength of 
character and power of humour, as for wit, 
elegance, and regularity ; Vaabrugh, whe 
wrote with more nature and fire, though with 
leſs. art and preciſion: Steele, who in his 
comedies ſucceſsfully ingrafted modern cha- 
raters on the ancient drama: Farquhar, was 
drew his pictures from fancy rather then from 
nature, and whole chief merit confifts in the 
agreeable pertneſs and vivacity of his dia- 
jogue: Addiſon, whoſe fame as a poet greatly 
exceeded his genius, which was cold and 
enervae; tho' he yielded to none in the cha- 
racter of an eſſayiſt, either for ſtyle or ma- 
ter: Swift, whoſe muſe ſeems to have bean 


that night; on the gth mere miſanthropy. He was a cynic rather 


than a poet; and his natural gryneſs and 
ſarcaſtic ſeverity would have been unplesſing, 
had not he qualified them by adopting the 
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__ whimſical Garth : Gay, whoſe fables may underſtanding with France, and now ſtren 
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nt humour of Lucian and Rabelais: proved ineffectual. * 
Mor, lively, familiar, and amuſing 1 Rowe, — denn, TÞ4 Spaniants fi 
folemn, florid, and declamatory: Pope, the the commerce of Great "Omg al 
prince of lyric poetry, unrivalled in fatire, of Spain, indeed, at this junkture, * 
ethics, and poliſhed verfification :. the agree- cold and indifferent with regard to 2 
able Parnel: the wild, the witty, and the dien with England. It br Pk 


vie with thoſe of La Fontaine, in native hu-|ened its interef 

mour, eaſe, and ſimplicity: and whoſe ge-|riage with the 

nius for paſtoral was truly original. Dr. infanta of this bouſe was betrothed to the 
was 


Bentley ſtood foremoſt in the liſt of critics prince of Aſturi ; Ty 
and commentators, Sir , Chriſtopher Wren — > _ x urge 
raiſed ſome noble monuments of architec- | now matched with the prince of arr 
ture. The moſt remarkable 22 writers ſon of his Portugueſe majeſty. The parl; 
were Davenant, Hare, Swift, Steele, Ad- ment meeting according to their pr. parlia- 
diſon, Bolingbroke, and Trenchard, on the 21ſt of January 1729, in — 
2 2 (chen — 9 of petitions delivered from the merchants of 
r of his age) was proclai ing of Great| London, Liverpoo Briſtol — 
Britain on the 15th of June 1727, being the — : — 
day after the expreſs arrived with the account 
of the death of his father. All the great of- ; 
ficers of ſtate continued in their places: Sir] ſwer to which the king aſſured them that he 


ſury ; and the ſyſtem of politics eſtabliſhed by deſires of his people. An i 
the late king underwent no alteration. 122 into the ſtate of the public yer — — 
parliament meeting on the 27th, both houſes pearing that great cruelties had been nale 
preſented addreſſes of condolance and congra-|in them, particularly on Sir William Rick, 
ulation, The 2gth the commons reſolved] baronet, who was found in the Fleet prifon 
unanimouſly to grant to his majeſty the ſame loaded with irons, by order of the warden; 
civil liſt, viz. 700,c00 J. per annum, as had| Thomas Bambridge, the then warden, 
deen enjoyed by his father. On the 7th of| John Huggins, the late, &c. were commit. 
Auguſt this — was diſſol ved, and] ted cloſe priſoners to Newgate, A bill wa 
a new one ſummoned, On the 11th of prepared the more effectual preventing 
October the coronation of the king and queen bribery and corruption in elections for mem- 
was performed at Weſtminſter- abbey with| bers of parliament ; and it paſſed through the 
the uſual ſolemnity. The 23d of Jan. 1728| houſe without tion: but their attention 
the new parliament met, when Arthur On-| was chiefly em upon the Spaniſh de- 
flow,eſq. was choſen ſpeaker; an honour which | predations, which had raiſed a great clamour 
be enjoyed bythe ſuffrage of every ſucceſſive par- through the whole kingdom, and excited 
liament, to March 18, 176, when he reſigned| very warm diſputes in parliament ; for they 
the chair, on account of his age and infirmi-| were generally reputed the fruits of negli- 
ties, and with greater honours than had ever] gence, incapacity, or want of vigour in the 
been paid to any of his predeceſſors, Warm| miniſters. The commons again addreſſed 
diſputes paſſed in the ſame aſſembly on theſ the king, and received the ſame anſwer u 
increaſe of the national debts : the debates, | before, The 14th of May the king put an 
however, terminated in favour of the mini-{end to the ſeſſions, and having appoi ihe 
ſtry. On. the 28th of May his majeſty put|queen regent, went to Germany in order w 
an end to the ſeſſion. The king's uncle Er-] ſettle ſome differences between the gene 
neft Auguſtus, prince of Brunſwic, duke of| of Hanover and the king of Proflia. In tht 
York and biſhop of Oſnaburg, died on the|month of September Victor Amadzus, Ving 
third day of Auguſt, and was ſucceeded in the ſof Sardinia, reſigned his crown to his foa 
biſhopric by the elector of Cologn, according Charles Emanuel, prince of Piedmont. The 
to the pactum by which Oſnabrug is alter- father reſeryed to himſelf a revenue oi one 
nately poſſeſſed by the houſe of Brunſwic and | hundred thouſand piſtoles per annum, retired 
that eleftor, In the beginning of December to the caſtle of Chamberry, and eſpouſed . 
bis majeſty's eldeſt ſon prince Frederick ar-|counteſs dowager of St. Sebaſt1an, 
rived in England from Hanover, where he|declined the title of queen, but 
had hitherto reſided; was introduced into the | that of marchioneſs of Somenve. Though 
privy-council, and created prince of Wales. the congreſs at Soiſſons proved abortive, — 
Signior Como, reſident from the duke of Par- ferences were begun at Seville 1 boy 
ma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, be- plenipotentiaries of England, _ " 
cauſe his maſter payed to the Pretender the Spain; and a treaty was concluded on 2 
honours due to the king of Great Britain. day of November, not only without 
The congreſs opened at Soiſſons, for deter- currence of the emperor, 


mining all diſputes among the pewers of Eu- to his right, as eſtabliſhed 
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ſunce. This | 
— as to the ſyſtem of power 


In October Peter II. czar of 
W r to Peter I. died 
in the 1 zth year of his age at Moſcow, 
and was ſucceeded by Anne Ivanowna, ſe- 
cond daughter of Peter I.'s elder bro- 
ther, and widow of the duke of Courland. 

" The Parliament aſſembling on the 13th 
3? of January, his Majeſty congratulated 
den on his having concluded a peace with 

in. His ſpeech, however, produced warm 
Ebates in boch houſes, in which the treaty 
of Seville did not paſs inquiry without ſevere 
aimadrerfion, The Emperor was ſo greatly 
offended at this treaty, that he prepared for 
war, Being in want of money, he ſet on 
foot a negociation for a loan in England, of 
405,000 l. which alarmed the miniſtry ; who 
imagined that it would be made uſe of to diſ- 
turb the repoſe of Great- Britain; and there- 
fore a bill was brought in, to prevent the ſub- 
ects of England from lending any money to 
foreign powers, without the King's licence 
for that purpoſe, and was carried into a law, 
An endeavour was now made to lay open the 
Lal.. India trade, the charter of that company 
being then very near expiring. April the gth, 
petitions were preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons for that purpoſe; but notwithſtanding 
their being warmly recommended by Sir John 
Birnard, and other eminent merchants, they 
vere rejected ; and the exclufive privilege 
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Reduced; and a moſt excellent act paſſed for 
ite better regulating of juries, which now 
peients their being packed. The parli- 
went was then prorogued to the 14th of 
jaly following, This year ſeven Chiefs of 
be Cherokee nation of Indians in America 
re drought to England by Sir Alexander 
Cumin, and introduced to the king, at whoſe 
ſet they layed their crown and regalia; and 
In authentic deed acknowledged them- 
ſelves ſubjc&t to his dominion, in the name 
l their compatriots, who had veſted them 
- full powers for this purpoſe, During 
® jar every part of the Kingdom was in- 
with robbers, aſſaſſins, and incendiaries. 

I: The ſeſſion of parliament opened on 
* Ju. 21. The Emperor, and his mi- 
* _ continued to exclaim againſt the 
* a 5 The addreſs of thanks for 
A ſpeech gave riſe to ſtrong debates 
args commons, About this time 
a $ periodical paper, entitled the Craftſ- 
un, mace its appearance, The late lord Bo- 
— a ey in writing it: but the avowed 
. ary laid to be Mr. William Pulteney, 
wo : — in _ Park, with lord 
3 .cano bie - 
. Aren. n of a remarkable po 
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treaty afterwards produced The duke of Parma and Placentia dying in 


January this year, the Imperial troops took 
potſefion of thoſe duchies; though by the 
treaty of Seville they were guarantied to Don 
Carlos, ſon to the king of Spain, and were 
allo bequeathed to that prince by the late 
duke, in caſe the child of which he then fu 
paſed his ducheſs to be pregnant, was ſtilh 
born, or ſhould die after its birth. Though 
this ſtep ſeemed to threaten an immediate wax, 
his Britannic majeſty and the ſtates general 
interpoſed their mediation ſo effectually with 
the emperor, that he concluded a treaty with 
them, conſenting to withdraw his troops from 
Parma and Placentia, on condition that the 
contracting powers concerned in the treaty of 
Seville ſhould guaranty the Pragmatic Sanction, 
or ſucceſſion of the Auſtrian hereditary do- 
minions to the heirs female of the emperor, 
in caſe he ſhould die without male iſſue. A 
new treaty, confirming this, was afterwards 
ſigned at Vienna, on July 22, between the 
emperor and the kings of Great-Britain and 
Spain; and the ſtates general, after many diffi- 
culties, at laſt acceded to it, by which the 
Oſtend Eaſt-India company was aboliſhed, In 
conſequence, Sir Charles Wager ſailed with a 
feet for Spain; Don Carlos was quietly ſettled 
in Italy; and on the ducheſs of Parma not 
proving pregnant, Sir Charles returned to 
England, This year died Philip duke of 
Wharton, a nobleman of rare talents, which, 
however, he applied to the. worſt purpoſes, 


Keſed in the company was protracted, by act | The parliament met on the 13th of Jan. us 
o parliament, to the year 1766, Various | when the diſpute for and againſt a 73 
oder bills paſſed this ſeſſion; the ſalt-tax was i ſtanding army was carried on on both ſides 


with equal warmth, and ſometimes acrimony, 
A bill paſſed both houſes for reviving the ſalt- 
duties. The affair of the Charitable Corpora- 
tion being brought in, it appeared that ſome 
of its managers had been guilty of the moſt 
iniquitous proceedings ; upon which Sir Ro- 
bert Sutton and Sir Archibald Gram were 
expelled the houſe. On this occaſion, a letter 
from Belloni, the Pretender's banker at Rome, 
relative to the Charitable Corporation, was 
burnt by the common hangman at the Royal- 
A moſt infamous fraud was diſ- 
covered by lord Gage in the fale of the for- 
teited eſtate of the late earl of Derwentwater z 
for whach ſerjeant Birc!z and Dennis Bond, Eſq; 
were expelled the houſe. Some words ariſing 
in the houſe between Mr, Pelham and Mr. 
Pulteney, a challenge enſued, when bath went 
out; but a reconciliation was brought about 
by the interpoſiticn of the houſe. The ſcflion 
was cloſed the iſt of June, This ſummer his 
majeſty viſited his German dominions,z the 
queen being left as regent. On the firſt of 
July his Majeſty with his own hand ſtruck 
the name of William Pulteney, Eſq. out of the 
liſt of privy counſellors, and ordered him to be 
put out of all the commiſſions of the peace. 


; All law proceedings were TER colony of Georgia was planted now 
a0 moro in Latin; but in Engliſh, by gen. Oglethorpe, The following remark- 
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able inftance of ſuicide happened in England was conferred on | 
this year. Richard Smith, a book binder, and |the title of a ring 1 with 
priſoner for debt within the liberties of the was opened on the 17th of Jon 1914 
1 perſuaded his wife to follow his In this ſeſſion, which Was no . 
2 in making away with herſelf, after diſputes between the minifiry ang 
they had murdered their little infant. This | than any of the preceding, a hill ts —— * 
wretched pair were in the month of April found infamous practice of ſtock. jobbing was * 
hanging in their bed- chamber at about a yard's | ed through both houſes, and paſt into a lan fe 
diſtance from each other; and in a ſeparatt|three years, This bill had firongly provid 1 
apartment the child lay dead in a cradle. About| againſt that ſort of ſtoek- jobbing which 
this time his majeſty received the inveſtiture of | fallaciouſly carried on under the * 
the duchies of Bremen and Verden from the|wagers, On the 16th of April the ſeſion 
emperor. On the Continent, Victor Amadzus, ended, ſoon after which the parliament u 
the abdicated king of Sardinia, having, at the] diſſolved. About this time Jard Stair — 
inſtigation of his wife, engaged in ſome in- prived of his regiment of dragoons for his 
trigues in order to reaſcend the throne, his duct in parliament. On the continent, Bing 
fon, the reigning king, ordered his perſon to be| Staniſlaus was obliged to fly ſecretly from 
ſeized at Montcalier, and conveyed to Rivoli, | Dantzic, and leave the crown of Poland ty 
under a ſtrong eſcorte, His wife, the marchi-| Auguſtus eleQor of Saxony, The French 
oneſs de Spigno, was conducted to Ceva. were very ſucceſsful in Germany, Prince 
This ſeffion of parliament, which open- | Eugene commanded the imperial amy; and 
of 
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con- 


1733 ed on Jan. 16, beſides the uſyal debates|the duke of Berwick, who. headed that 
on the penfion bill, ſtanding army, and the] France, was Killed before Philiplburgh, 
Spaniſh depredations, was diſtinguiſhed by the There was a very bloody campaign in ltaly, 
famous Exciſe Scheme, which had almoſt pro- Don Carlos took poſſeſſion of Naples, «& 
Tx * 
duced a rebellion among the people, who cla- which his Catholic majeſty bad declared hin 
moured fo loudly againſt it, through all parts] king. Count d: Merci, who commanded the 
of the kingdom, that the miniſter thought| imperialifts, was lain in the battle of Puma, 
proper to drop the deſign. The commons voted} Marſhal Broglio, a French general, was rout 
,0001. as a marriage dower for the princeſs |ed, and loſt about 2000 men, The great lac 
Royal, Who was married to the prince of|ceſs. of the French was owing. chiefly to the 
Orange (who came to England in November,) bravery and conduct of the king of Sardinia 
on the 14th of March in the following year.] England, during theſe tranſaftions, preſerved 
They alſo voted 10, ooo l. for the purpoſe of| a neutrality ; and kept 8 naval furce 
. a great number of proteſtant Salta- under the command of Sir John Norris, a 
ber cn} ory had fled their native country on| able though not a ſucceſsful commander, Ne- 
account of a perſecution raiſed againſt them on] gotiations were entered into at the Hague for 
the ſcore of their religion) to the infant colony | peace. Confiderable armaments were carrying 
of Georgia, The ſeflion ended on the 4th off on in England, in order to preferve its tranqui 
June. On the firſt of February this year, lity. The Pretender's. eldeſt ſon ſerved with 
died Auguſtus II. king of Poland, which gave peculiar marks of diſtinction in the army 
riſe to a dreadful war in Europe. Three Don Carlos. The new parkament was _ 
parties were formed on this occaſion; one opened on Jan. 14. The: cleftion of 
in favour of Staniſlaus, another for the] the 16 Scotch peers engroſſed the attention > 
elector of Saxony, and a third for a native off the public and the parliament for ſome tine 
Poland, excluſive of Staniſlaus, who was then | Great alterations were made in the mutiny 
in France, and was at laſt proclaimed king of bill; the officers who inliſted men were e. 
Poland. Being his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's quired to carry every perſap, who entered, bs 
father-in-law, he was greatly affiſted by that fre a magiſtrate, in order. fat ſuch perſod d 
monarch, and arrived by land at Warſaw. declare his aſſent or dulleat, His majeſty 
Immediately the French king's troops under | addreſſed on the Spaniſh depredations; but 
the duke of Berwick, marched to the Rhine, ſeſſion breaking up on . by was 
and were very ſucceſsful, Their arms were dane in that matter, Soap aften the king . 
equally triumphant in Italy. An alliance had| ſited his German dominions, leaving — 
been projected between France, Spain, and regent. The conferences. ftill cure! | 
Sardinia, in order to faiſe Don Carlos to the Hague; where, at laß, ND f 
the thrones of Naples and Sicily. Duke de ſ arms was agreed. on, during which — Kc 
Villars commanded under the king of Sardinia|tiations for a general peace in Germany's 
in Italy; where their arms made a very rapid Italy were continued. A quaarel ber 
progreſs againſt the Imperialiſts, from whom\out between the courts of bree th 
they took many towns. About this time the Liſbon, the latter applied for 4 Sir jak 
earl of Cheſterfield refigned his poſt of lord the king of Great-Britain, who fear bi. 
high ſteward; the duke of Bolton and lord Norris with a powerful __ 
Cobham were deprived of their regiments; and The parliament met on Jan. 13, — 1736 
lord King reſigning the office of chancellor, it| pealed the. old Gatutey% Scothal 
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Solln + confuration, witchcraft, and 
dealing with evil Ne ee puſl an act for 
refining the retail of ſpirſtuous Jiquors ; 
the mortmain af; another for the pre- 
vention of ſmuggling 3 and another for build- 
ing 2 bridge at Weltmihſter, The ſeſſion 
cloſed on May 20, ſoon after which the king 
German OO On 
of April the prince © was 
44 to the — of Saxe-Gotha, The 
other remarkable incidents of this year were 
theſe; The king erected a new poſt of ho- 
pour, entitled field-marſhal of the armies of 
Great Britain. A great diſturbance happened 
at Edinburgh, occaſioned by the execution of 
ene Wilſon, a ſmuggler, Porteous, captain of 
the city-guard, having commanded the ſol- 
den to fire among the populace, ſeveral in- 
nocent perſons were killed : Porteous being 
tried for his life, was found guilty 3 but be- 
ing re{pited by the queen, (then regent) the 
mob forced open the priſon doors, dragged 
forth Porteous, and hung him on a dyer's 


qaid a viſit to bis 


alminiieation were greatly offended, - There 
now farted up a new ſtate phænomenon, 
Theodore baron Stein, born near Cologn in 
Germany, He had landed in Corſica, ſubject 
to the Genoeſe, who had treated the Cor- 
fans with great rigour, The baron be- 
[ng received with open arms by the inſur- 
pats, was elected, ang crowned their king; 
wot! which he headed their troops, Failing 
Merwards in his promiſes of men, money, 
ke. the Corficans grew weary of him, where- 
wn he left their iſland, He had the air of 
a great man, but his parts were not ſhining, 
bis principal talent being a little cunning ; 
lte which, he was inſolent and eruel. 
by this time all the belligerant powers in 
Ialy had agreed to the preliminaries of peace 
cluded between the emperor and France; 
The duke of Lorraine had eſpouſed the em- 
Jeror's eldeſt daughter, the archducheſs Ma- 
M Thereſa, and ceded Lorraine to France 
mn before he ſucceeded to Tuſcany. Don 
Calos was crowned king of Sicily ; Staniſ- 
abdicated the crown of Poland ; and Au- 
alls was univerſally acknowledged ſove- 
of that kingdom. The preliminaries 
" approved and accepted by the diet of the 
* the king of Spain ſent orders for 
© Wofs to evacyate Tuſcany; and the 
we in Italy yielded to the houſe 
| uſa, Prince Eugene, who had ma- 
the intereſts of the emperor on this 
Ix did not live to ſee the happy 
þ Fre? 11 A died at Vi- 
„ent. at the age of ſeventy-three 
ran him the character of an in- 
The ero and conſummate pol tician. 
ma. ; inning of this year was diftin- 
ed by a rupture in the royal fami- 
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pole; at which e Yar majeſty and the 


time, from Hampton-court, where their ma- 
jeſties reſided, to St, James's, where the 
was that night delivered of the princeſs Au- 
guſta, now princeſs of Brunſwick. This 
breach was greatly widened by a motion being 
made in parſiament (which was opened by 
commiſſion, Feb. .) to ſettle 100,006 1, per 
annum on the prince of Wales, in the ſame 
manner his majeſty enjoyed it before his ac- 
cefſion to the throne, This motion, how=- 
ever, was carried in the tive. The moſt 
remarkable bills paſſed this ſeſſion were, a 
bill for puniſhing the magiſtrates and city of 
Edinburgh on account of the murder of 
tain tape po and 8 limitin > 
number of playhouſes, and ſubjeQting all dra- 
matic pieces to the inſpection of the lord 
chamberlain, commonly called the play-bou 
bill, In February died lord chancellor Tal- 
bot, univerſally lamented, who was ſucceeded 
on the bench by lord Hardwicke; and og 
November 20 died queen Caroline, in the 
th year of her age. affair of one | 38 
enkins, who was ſaid to have had his 7 
ear cut off by the crew of a Spaniſh guarda 
coſta, and who appeared at the bar of the 
houſe of commons, excited great indignation 
both in that aſſembly and in the whole na- 
tion, . Petitions complaining of the Spaniſh 
depredations wer preſented to the houſe from 
various quarters, An addreſs was preſcated to 
his majeſty, who ſoon after ſent a ſtro 
ſquadron to the Mediterranean, The elfe 
of this vigorous diſpoſition was, that in Sep- 
tember preliminaries were ſigned for an ac- 
commodation between the courts of England 
and Spain. On the 24th of May his preſent 
majeſty was born. The diſſenſion fill ſub- 
ñſted between the prince of Wales and his fa- 
ther, who ordered the lord chamberlain to 
anti publicly, that no perſon who viſited 
the prince ſhould be admitted to the court at 
St. James's, On the 14th of January the | 
famous CoNvEN T10N treaty was con- 739 
cluded between the courts of Great Britain 
and Madrid, which occafioned very warm 
debates in both houſes of parliament; and 
againſt which petitions were preſented from 
all parts of the kingdom. Diſputes were car- 
ried ſo high in the houſe of commons, that 
many eminent members of the minority re- 
tired from parliament, and 4- peers entered 
their proteſt againſt the addreſs for thanking 
his majedy for laying the Convention before 
them. Notwithſtanding the Convention ſo 
recently concluded, the behaviour of the 
Spaniards was ſo inſolent, that a rupture 
with them became inevitable, War was ac» 
cordingly declared againſt Spain, and admiral 
Vernon ſent in July with a ſquadron of ſhips 
to annoy their commerce and ſettlements in 
America, where in November he took the 
town of Porto Bello. The parliament pur- 
chaſed Mrs, Stephens's receipt for curing the 


4 ng by the prince of Wales carry- 
we prineeſs of Wales, then near her 


one, for go l. but the medicige has by 
242 b no 
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no means anſwered the expectation of the le- 
giſlature. Mr. Whitefield's followers firſt ap- 
peared under the name of methodiſts; and 
the cloſe of this year and the beginning of 
the next were diſtinguiſhed by as great a froſt 
1749 35 ever was known in England. A 

74 ſtrong armament being ſent againſt the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies under Lord Cathcart, 
occaſioned the French to lay afide the neu- 
trality they had before profeſſed, and to de- 
clare in favour of the 'Spaniards, by ſending 
a fleet of 12 large ſhips to their aſſiſtance, On 
the 8th of May the princeſs Mary was mar- 
ried by proxy to the prince of Heſſe Caſſel, 
In June advice was received from admiral] 
Vernon, that he had bombarded Carthagena 
and taken fort Chagre, On the 2 th of 
October, Charles VI. emperor of Germa- 
ny, the laſt prince af the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, died at Vienna, and was ſucceeded 
in his hereditary dominions by his eldeſt 
daughter the archducheſs Maria "Thereſa, 
married to” the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
Though ſhe fucceeded as queen of Hungary, 
by virtue of the pragmatic ſanction guaran- 
tied by all the powers in Europe, her ſucceſ- 
fion produced ſuch conteſts as kindled a cruel 
war in the empire, The young king of 
Pruſſia was no ſooner informed of the em- 

ror's death, than he entered Sileſia at the 
head of twenty thouſand men, ſeized certain 
fiefs to which his family laid claim; and 
publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that he had no 
intention to contravene the pragmatic ſanction. 
The elector of Bavaria refuſed to acknowledge 
the archducheſs as queen of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. His majeſty in his ſpeech to the 
parliament declared ſtrongly in this princeſs's 
favour ; and 300, ooo l. were granted to en- 
able him to ſupport her. Debates ran very 
bigh this ſeſſion againſt the miniſter and his 
meaſures. A ſtrong proteſt was entered by 
24 peers, warmly reflecting on Sir Robert 
Walpole's management during the courſe of 
the war; and a variety of motions were made 
in both houſes, tending to ſhew the neceſſity 
of removing him from his majeſty's preſence 
and councils. The year 1741 was remarkable 
for general Wentworth and admiral Vernon's 
unſucceſsful expedition againſt Carthagena, 
in which it is computed 20,c00 Britiſh ſub- 
jects loſt their lives, The affairs on the con- 
tinent were nov more than ever embroiled. 
The queen of Hungary refuſing to comply 
with the king of Pruffia's demand of part of 
Sileſia, that monarch proſecuted his conqueſts 
with great rapidity. France reſolved to ſeize 
this opportunity of cruſhing the houſe of 
Auſtria. In order to prevent the queen of 
Hungary from receiving the promiſed ſuc- 
cours from his Britannic majeſty, ſhe poured 
numerous army into Weſtphalia, which pro- 
duced a neutrality for Hanover; and the king 
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was to raiſe this prince to the af 
nity, and furniſh him with ack fn — 
as ſhould enable him to depri ve the IG 
Hungary of her hereditary 1 
this view ſhe ſent two large bodies of "265 k 
into Germany; and the elector of Bay 5 
ſeeing himſelf at the head of 70,000 a, 
declated war againſt ber Hyngarian — 
and made ſo rapid a progreſs, that Vienna it 
ſelf was threatened, Being joined by th 
eleftor of Saxony, he took Prague, 2 1 
* Was 
crowned king of Bohemia, But by turn) 
aſide to Bohemia, inſtead of marching to Vi 
etna, he entirely ruined his affairs, In the 
new payliament the miniſter was attacke] 
with ſuch ſpirit and violence, that he re. 
ſolved to reſign, He till attended the 
houſe, till the decifion of the Chippen. 174? 
ham election, which was carried the 2d of 
February againſt him, by one vote only, He 
had been treated with ſo little ceremony dur. 
ing the courſe of the debate, that he protefied 
in the lobby, he would never enter the houſe 
again : and prince Frederic declaring, that he 
thought Sir Robert Walpole fo great 2 bar 
between his majeſty and his people, that he 
could agree to no terms of reconciliation till 
he ſhould be removed, Sir Robert reſolve 
to retire from power, and give up all his 
places. This be did accordingly the 11th of 
February, after having been created by his 
majeſty baron of Hough*dn, viſcount Wal- 
pole, and earl of Orford, The day after his 
reſignation, the oppoſition had a grand meet- 
ing ; the purport of which was, to bring him 
to juſtice, and to execute their conſtitutional 
points. The heads of the oppoſition all met 
at court, when a reconciliation was made de- 
tween his majeſty and the prince of Wales, 
Sir Robert Walpole's remoyal did not alter 
the meaſures z but there were many changes 
in the higher employments, Mr. Sandys ws 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, „rt 
Wilmington firſt lord of the treafury, 0 
Harrington lord preſident; lord Carteret it- 
cretary of ſtate 3 the marquis of Turf 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland; the duke c 
Argyle maſter of the ordnance, and br, 
Pul:cney was reſtored to the dignity of 
privy-counſellor, A conſiderable prom 
was made of general officers, and gal 
changes in the inferior departments, 2 1 
quiry was made into the conduct of = 
bert Walpole, in the courſe of which it 2 
peared that he had been guilty of —— 
practices; but before the report 4 | 
committce, who ſat for that putpale 4 
finiſhed, the parliament Was i | 
thus the enquiry dropped. On the ld 
February the elector of Bavaria 74 2 
emperor of Germany. Howerer, = 
of Hungary's affairs hac taken 2 VT? 1. 


of Great Britain promiſed to vote, at the en- 


ſuing ciectivn of an etnperor, for the elector] Czaſlau, between 
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Charles; in which the former had the 
prince By the happy influence of his 
e a freaty was concluded 
Bnitannic majeſty, Sileki: 
petw een Auſtria and Pruſſia, whereby Stiefia 
was given up to the latter; to which treaty 
Saxony alſo acceded ; and peace was — 
<limed at Dreſden the 17th of September. 
This obliged the French to retire with great 
jvitation and loſs to Prague, which prince 
Lharks befirged with 60,000 men; there be. 
ing 26,0c0 men in that city. Negotiations 
were carried on between the generals on the 
reſpective ſides, During the fiege of Prague, 
the French made many deſperate ſallies; but 
being at laſt prefſed by ſamine, Maillebois 
marched with 42,000 men to its relief, Count 
de due then made his appearance at the 
head of a French army. Prince Charles 
turned the fiege of Prague into a blockade. 
The Auſtrians finding themſelves too weak to 
continue the blockade before Prague, raiſed 
it; upon which the marſhals Belleiſle and 
Broglio marched out of that city, but were af- 
terwards forced to return into it, Maillebors 
proved himſelf an able general during all this 
expedition, At laſt marſhal Belleiſle, . with 
great kill and judgment, marched his army 
out of Prague, and reached Egra in 12 days, 
without lofing a man (according to his own 
account) except by the ſeverity of the weather. 
In order to make a diverſion in favour of the 
queen of Hungary, 16,000 Britiſh troops were 
embarked for the Netherlands, under the 
command of the earl of Stair, where they were 
joined by another body of Hanoverians 'and 
Helkans, A body of Auſtrians had alſo been 
beforeaſſembled in that country; but all theſe 
troops went into winter quarters without exe- 
cuting any enterprize. Nov. 17, 1743, 
princeſs Louiſa, his majeſty's youngeſt daugh- 
ter, was married by proxy to the prince royal 
, 6f Denmark, The Britiſh fleet under Sir 
Chaloner Ogle was no ways fortunate in 
America, Commodore Knowles was ſent out 
vith a ſquadron of ſhips to attack La Guirra 
ad Porto Cavallo, on the . coaſts of the Car- 
races; but this attempt miſcarried. He af- 
terwards attacked Porto Cavallo, but without 
ſucces, A revolution in the miniſtry took 
Place this year, and Mr. Pelham was placed 
a the head of the miniſtry, The queen of 
Hungary now began to triumph over all her 
men.ies, The French were driven out of 
2 Her general, prince Charles, at 
e head of a large army, invaded the domi- 
mons of Bavaria, Her rival, the nominal 
"Tycrot, was obliged to fly before her; aban- 
2 de bis allies, and {tripped of all his 
"wg he repaired to Francfort, where 
3 in indigence and obſcurity. He 
75 „ dcontinus neuter during the remain- 
a war, while the French, who firſt 
n lupported the burthen. In 
EY =Pcriande, the Engliſh and French 


(ame to an CLEASEMENT at the village! 
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of Dettingen. The order of battle, as directeg 
* his Britannic majeſty, was very maſterly, 
he king advaricing to the front of his army, 
gave freſh ſpirits to the ſoldiers, The Bri- 
tiſh troops fired too foon, upon the marchi 
up of the enemy; when the French black 
muyſquetaires, detaching themſelves from their 
lines, and galloping between the allied foot, 
were all cut to pieces. The firing now be- 
came general; when the preſence of his 
Britannic majeſty, who was inthe poſts of the 
greateſt danger, and behaved with the nobleſt 
intrepidity, fixed the fate of the day, Mar- 
ſnal Noailles ſhewed great bravery in this 
battle. 'The duke of Cumberland being in 
the hotteſt of the engagement, was wounded 
in the calf of the leg. Hereupon marſhal 
Noailles, after loſing the flower -6f his army, 
ordered a retreat, In this battle the French 
loſt 6600 men, and a multitude of officers, | 
with ſome trophies; and the Engliſh 2500 
men, In 1744 commodore Anſon returned 
from his expedition round the world. In 
September 1740 he had failed with a ſmall 
ſquadron to the South-Sea, in order to a 
the Spaniſh ſettlements of Chili and Peru. 
Two of his large ſhips having been ſeparated 
from him in a ftorm before he weathered 
Cape Horn, had put in at Rio de Janeiro, 
on the coaſt of Brazil, from whence they re- 
turned to Europe. A frigate commanded by 
captain Cheap was ſhipwrecked on a deſolate 
iſland in the South-Sea, Mr. Anſon having 
undergone a dreadful tempeſt, which diſ- 
perſed his fleet, arrived at the iſland of Juan 
Fernandez, where he was joined by the Glou- 
ceſter, a ſhip of the line, a floop, and a pink 
loaded with proviſions. Theſe were the re- 
mains of his ſquadron. He made prize of 
ſeveral veſſels; took and burned the little 
town of Payta ; ſet fail from the coaſt of Mex- 
ico for the Philippine iſles ; and in this paſ- 
fage the Glouceſter was abandoned and ſunk : 
the other veſſels had been deftroyed, for want 
of men to navigate them; ſo that nothing 
now remained but the commodore's own ſhip 
the Centurion, and that but very indifferently 
manned ; for the crews had been horribly 
thinned” by fickneſs, Incredible were the 
hardſhips and miſery they ſuſtained from the 
ſhattered condition of the ſhips, and the ſcor- 
butic diſorder, when they reached the plentiful 
ifland of Tinian, where they were ſupplied 
with the neceſſary refreſhments, Thence they 
proſecuted their voyage to the river of Canton 
in China, where the commodore ordered the 
ſhip to be ſheathed, and found means to pro- 
cure a reinforcement of ſailors. The thief 
object of his attention was the rich annual 
ſhip that ſails between Acapulco in Mexico, 
and Manilla, one of the Philippine iſlands, In 
hope of intercepting her, he ſet ſail from Can- 
ton, and ſteered his courſe back to the ſtreights 
of Manilla, where ſhe actually fell into his 
hands, after a ſhort but vigorous Cn 
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prize was called Nueſtra Signora de Ca- 
mounted with 40 guns, manned with 
and loaded with treaſure and effects 


returned to Canton ; 7 
nd, 
the French went on with vigour on every 
[ per they oppoſed prince Charles of 
in; they interrupted his progreſs in his 
attempts to paſs the Rhine, and gained ſome 
ſucceſſes in ly; but their chief expectations 
were placed in a projected invaſion of Eng- 

| An invaſion therefore was actually pro- 
cted. Charles, ſon of the old Chevalier St. 


eorge, d from Rome in the diſguiſe 
of a iſh courier, proſecuting his journey 


to Paris, and had an audience of the French 
king. The troops deſigned for this expedition 
amounted to 15,000 ; preparations were made 
for embarking them at Dunkirk, and ſome 
other of the neareſt ports to England, under 
the eye of the young Pretender; and 7000 of 
the number actually went on board. The duke 
de Requefeuille, with 20 ſhips of the line, was 
to ſee them landed ſaſely in England; and 
count Saxe was to command them, when put 
aſhore, The whole project, however, was diſ- 
concerted by the appearance of Sir John Norris, 
with a ſuperior fleet, making up againſt them; 
the French flegt was obliged to put back za 
very hard gale of wind damaged their tran- 
ports beyond pedreſs, All hopes of invaſion 
| now fruſtrated z and, at length, the 
rench thought fit openly to declare war, 
Yo, though fortune ſeemed to favour Eng- 
Land on this occaſion, yet, on others, the was 
pot equally propitious. The combined fleets 
of France and Spain, for ſame time, fought 
he Britiſh armament under admirals Mat- 
— and Leſtock, though with inferior force, 
and came off nearly upon equal terms. Such a 
parity of ſycceſs in England was regarded as a 
defeat, Both the Engliſh admirals were 

$744 tried by a court martial : Matthews, 
who had fought the enemy with intrepidity, 
was declared incapable of ſerving for the fu- 
ture in his majeſty's navy; Leſtock, who had 
apt aloof, was acquitted with honour, for he 
12d entrenched himſelf within the punctilios 
of diſcipline; he barely did his duty; a man 
honour, when. his country is at ſtake, 
ould do more. The proceedings in the Ne- 
herlands were ſtill more unfavourable, The 
rench befizged and took Fribourg, before 
they went into winter-quarters; and early the 
ext campaign. inveſted the city of Tournay. 
The allies were reſolved to prevent the loſs of 
is city by a battle. Their army was inferior, 
and they were, commanded by the duke of 
Cumberland. Notwithſtanding theſe 
745 diſadvantages they marched towards the 
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and, 
ſhak were obliged to retreat about 


aken, 

three clock in the afternoon, This was oe 
of the moſt bloody battles that had been fought 
this age; the allies left upon the field ney 
12,000 flain ; and the French bought thei 
victory with near an equal number. Thi 
blow, by which Tournay was taken, gave 

French a manifeſt ſuperiority all the ret of 
the campaign, which they did not forego dur. 
ing the continuance of the war, The em. 
peror Charles VII. who had been raiſed to the 
throne from the dukedom of Bavaria, and for 
whom the war firſt began, was now dead ; yet 
this did not in the leaſt reftore tranquillity to 
Europe. The grand duke of Tuſcany, baſ- 
band to the queen of Hungary, was declare 
emperor upon his deceaſe ; but the war be- 
tween France and the allies till continued; 
and the original views and interefts ſeemed 
now quite forgotten, that had at firſt inſpired 
the contention.” The intended French inn. 
ſion had rouzed all the attention of the Ex- 
liſh miniſtry 3 and nothing but loyalty breath» 
ed throughout the whole kingdom, The ad- 
mirals Rowley and Warren had retrieved the 
honour of the Britiſh flag, and made ſeveral 
rich captures. Louiſburg, in the iſland of 
Cape Breton, in North America, 2 place of 
great conſequence to the Britiſh commerce, 
ſurrendered to general Pepperel, while, a thor 
time after, two French Eaſt-India thips, and 
another ſrom Peru, laden with treaſure, ſup- 
poſing the place Mill in poſſeſſion of the 
French, ſailed into the harbour, and their 
capture added to the Engliſh ſucceſs, It way 
in this period of univerſal ſatisfaction, that 
the ſon of the old Pretender reſolved to make 
an effort at gaining the Britiſh crown. Being 
furniſhed with ſome money, and ill larger 
promiſes from France, he embarked wy 
land on board a ſmall frigate, accompam * 
the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas Sde- 
ridan, and a few other deſperate adventure 
For the conqueſt of the whole Britiſh _ 
he brought with him ſeven officers, and am 
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enemy, and took-poſt in fight of the French, 
who were encamped on an eminence; the 


for 2000 men. Fortune, 


which ever 


eited his family, ſeemed no Way _ favour- 
able to him; bis convoy, ® hip x 0 — 
ifabled in an entgagemen 1 
ral ape fon called the Lion, that it 
returned to Breſt, white he was obliged to con- 
dne his courſe to the weſtern parts of Scot- 
bud; and, landing on the coaſt of Lochabar, 
July 7 was, in a little time, joined by ſome 
wiess of the Highland clans, and their vaſſats. 
By means of theſe chiefs, therefore, he ſoon 
Ge himſelf at the head of 1500 men; and 
wwited others to join him his manifeſtoes, 
which were diſperſed throv all the High- 
lands, The miniſtry was no K confrrmed 
of the truth of his arrival, which, at firſt, they 
eould ſcarcely be induced to believe, than Sir 
Cope was ordered to oppoſe his progreſs, 


| 


the mean time young adventurer 
marched to Perth, where the — C2- 
remony was of proclaiming the 


chenlier de St. George, his father, king of 
Great Britain, The rebel army, deſcending 
from the mountains, ſeemed to gather as it 
went, They advanced towards Edinburgh, 
which they entered without oppoſition, Here 
tl the pageantry of proclamation was per- 
farmed, Aug. 17, in which he — to 


| 


of the country, But, though he was maſter 
of the capital, yet the citadel, which goes by 
the name of the Caſtle, a ſtrong fortreſs built 
won a rock, and commanded by gen. Gueft, 
' waved all his attempts. In the mean time, 
Sir John Cope, who had purſued them to the 
but declined meeting them in their 
&ſcent, now reinforced by two regiments of 
dens, reſolved to march towards Edin- 
buyh, and give them battle. The young ad- 
reaturer, unwilling to give him time to re- 
wat, attacked him near Preftonpans, about 
B miles from the capital, and, in a few mi- 
dutes, put him and his totally to the 
wt, This victory, in which the king loft 
waut 500 men, gave the rebels great influ- 
ace ; and, had the Pretender taken 
—— — and marched to- 
Lngland, the conſequence might have 
bee dangerous to the ſafety of the ſtate; but 
ie ſpent the time at Edinburgh, ſeeming 
»enjoy the uſeleſs parade of royalty, pleaſed 
R being addreſſed and treated as a king, 
bis time be was joined by the eark of Kit- 
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e, 2nd the eldeſt ſon of the lord Lovat. 
* the young Pretender thus trifled 
ume at Edinburgh, (for all delays in dan- 
= enerprizes are even worſe than defeats) 
— of Great Britain took every poſ- 
meaſure to defeat his intentions, Six 

h troops that had come over to 
Hance of the crown, were ſent north- 
uder the command of Wade; 
n then ſaid, theſe could lend no 


©, they were, properly ſpeaking, 
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dfolve the Union, and redreſs the grievances | large 
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noch, the lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogitvy, 


GEO 
not to oppoſe that power for the ſpace of oui 
year, However this be, the duke of Cum- 
berland ſoon after arrived from Flanders, and 
was followed by another detachment of dra- 
goons and infantry; volunteers in different 
parts of the kingdom employed themſelves i 
the exerciſe of arms; and every county ex- 
erted' x generous ſpint of indignation, both 
againſt the ambition, the religion, and the 
allies of the young adventurer, In the mean 
time, Charles went forward with vigour, and 
reſolving to make an irruption into England, 
he entered it by the weſtern border, On the 
6th day of Nov. Carliſle was inveſted, and, in 
leſs than three days, it ſurrendered. Here he 
found a conſiderable quantity of arms, and was 


declared king of Great Britain. General Wade 


being apprized of his progreſꝭ, advanced acroſs 
the country from the oppoſite ſhore ; but, re- 
ceiving intelligence that the enemy were two 
days march before him, he retired to his for- 
mer ſtation. The young Pretender now re- 
ſolved to having received aſſurances 
from France, that a confiderable body of troops 
would be landed on the ſouthern coaft of Bri- 
tain, to make a diverfion in his favour ; and 
flattered with the hopes of being joined by a 
body of Englifh malecontents, as ſoon as 
he ſhould make his appearance among them. 
Leaving therefore a ſmall garrifon in Carliſle, 
which he ſhould rather have left defencelefs, 
he advanced to Penrith, marching on foot in 
an Highland garb, and continued his irruption 
till he came to Manchefter, where he eſta- 
bliſhed his head-quarters, He was here joined 
by about 200 Engliſhmen, who were formed 
into a reg] under the command of colo- 
net Townley. From thence he proſecuted his 
route to Derby, intending to go by the way of 
Cheſter into Wales, where he hoped for a great 
number of adherents. He was, by this time, 
advanced within 100 miles of the capital, 
which was filled with terror and confuſion. 
The king refolved to take the field in perſon. 
The volunteers of the city were incorporated 
into a regiment, The practitioners of the la 

agreed to take the field, with the judges 4 
their head. Even the managers of the theatres 
offered to raiſe a body of their dependants for 
the ſervice of their country. Yet theſe com- 
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By] binations only ſerved as inftances of the na- 


tional terror; for the trading part of the city, 
and thoſe concerned in the money corporations, 
were overwhelmed with dejeftion, They 
could hope for little ſafety in the courage or 
diſcipline of a militia; eſpecially as they 

hour dreaded an invaſion from France, 
and an inſurrection of the Roman catholicks, 
and other friends to the expelled family, This 
therefore was the moment for the advance- 
ment of the adventurer*s enterprize, Had he 
marched up to the capital, he would undoubt- 
edly have been joined by ſeveral ſerretly at- 
tached to his cauſe, Burt he determined once 


el France, zod, upon their parole, 


. 


more to retreat” to Scotland; and thus his 
ſcheme 


independency, obſtinate, T 


heme was defeated, In fact, he was but, 
nominally the leader of his forces, His gene- 
rals, the chiefs of Highland clans, were, from 
their education, ignorant; and, from their 
hey each embraced 

uliar ſyſtems, and began to contend with 
each other for the pre-eminence ; ſo that after 
violent diſputes, they reſolved to march back, 
They effected their retreat to Carliſle without 
any loſs; and from thence croſſed the rivers 
Eden and Solway into Scotland; In this ir- 
ruption, however, they preſerved, all the rules 
of war; they deſiſted, in a great meaſute, from 
rapine; levied contributions; and, in the uſual 
form, left a garriſon in Carliſle in their retreat; 
which, a ſhort time after, to the number of 
400, ſurrendered, to the duke or Cumberland, 
priſoners at diſcretion, The Pretender, being 
returned to Scotland, proceeded to Glaigow ; 
from which city he exacted ſevere contribu- 
tions, Advancing to Stirling, he was joined 
by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of ſome 
forces which had been aſſembled in his ab- 
ſence, Other clans, to the number of two 
thouſand, came in likewiſe ; Spain ſent him 
ſome ſupplies of money; and, in one or two 
ſkirmiſhes with the royaliſts, his generals 
came off with victory; ſo that his affairs 
once more ſeemed to wear an aſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, Being joined by lord John Drummond, 
he inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, commanded 
by general Blakeney ; but his forces being 
unuſed to fieges, conſumed much time to no 
purpoſe. General Hawley, who commanded 
a conſiderable body of forces near Edinburgh, 
undertook to raiſe the ſiege. He advanced 
towards the rebel army, and rendezvouſed his 
whole force at Falkirk, while the rebels lay 
incamped at no great diſtance. After two 
days mutually examining each other's ſtrength, 
the rebels, on the ſeventeenth day of Janua- 
fy, came on in full ſpirits to attack the 
king's army. The Pretender, who ſtood in 
the front line, gave the fignal to fire; and 
the firſt volley ſerved to put Hawley's forces 
into confuſion, The horſe retreated with 
recipitation, and fell in upon their own in- 
Pantry ; the rebels followed their blow; and 
the greateſt part of the royal army fled with the 
utmoſt precipitation, They retired in confuſion 
to Edinburgh, leaving the field of battle, with 
part of their tents and artillery, to the rebels, 
This was the end of all their triumphs. But 
a new ſcene of conduct was now going to 
open; for the duke of Cumberland, at that 
time the favourite of the Engliſh army, had 
put himſelf at the head of the troops at Edin- 
burgh, which conſiſted of about fourteen 
thouſand men. He reſolved therefore to come 
to a battle as ſoon as poſſible ; and marched 
forward, while the young adventurer retired 
at his approach. The duke advanced to 
Aberdeen, where he was joined by the duke 
of Gordon, and ſome other lords, attached to 
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his troops there for fome time, he rei 


his. march; and; in twelve 4; | 
the banks of the. deep and — - dy 
Spey, This was a place where the te- 1746 
dels might have diſpiited his paſſage; but 
they ſeemed now totally void of all f 
and ſubordination, withoi — 
, anation, without conduct 
without expectation. The duke fill 
ceeded in his purſuit ; and; at le th, hat 
advice that the enemy had — ade 
verneſs to the plain of Culloden, Which — 
about nine miles diſtaht, and there ＋ 
to give him battle. On this plain the High 
landers were drawn up in ordet of | 
battle, to the number of eight thou. til; 
ſand men, in thirteen diviſions, ſupplied with 
ſome pieces of artillery, The battle beyan 
about one o'clock in the afternoon ; the can 
non of the king's army did dreadful execution 
among the enemy, while theirs, being but ill 
ſerved, was, ineffectual. One of the great 
errors in all the Pretender's warlike meas 
ſures, was his ſubjecting undiſciplined troops 
to the forms of artful war, and thus repretl. 
ing their native ferocity, from which alone he 
could hope for ſucceſs. After they had fol 
the Engliſh fire for ſome time, they at length 
became impatient for clofer engagement ; and 
about five hundred of them attacked the Eng- 
liſh left wing with their accuſtomed ferct- 
neſs. The firſt line being diſordered by this 
onſet, two battalions advanced to ſupport 
it, and galled the enemy by a terrible and 
cloſe diſcharge. At the ſame time the in- 
goons under Hawley, and the Argylzſhire mi- 
litia, pulling down a park-wall that guarded 
the enemy's flank, and which the rebels had 
left but feebly defended, fell in among them 
ſword in hand, with great Caughter, In les 
than thirty minutes they were totally routed, 
and the field covered with their wounded and 
ſlain, to the number of aboye three thouland 
men. The duke, immediately after the dec- 
five action at Culloden, ordered fix-and-thirty 
deſerters to be executed; the conquers 
ſpread terror wherever they came; and, after 
a ſhort time, the whole country round wa 
one ſcene of ſlaughter, deſolation, and pluty 
der; juſtice ſeemed forgotten; and vengeance 
aſſumed the name. In the mean time, th 
unhappy fugitive adventurer wandered from 
mountain to mountain, a wretched ſpectator 
of all theſe horrors, the reſult of his i 
guided ambition. He now underwen: a 6m- 
larity of adventures with Charles II. after ti 
defeat at Worceſter. He ſometimes found . 
fuge in. caves and cottages, without attend 
ants, and expoſed to the mercy of _ 
who could pity but not ſupport *. 0 
times he lay in ſoreſts, with ane ct — 
companions of his diſtreſs, continually ft 1 
ſued by the troops of the conguerut | | 
was thirty thouſand pounds bid for * ; 
Sheridan, an Iriſh adventurer, - 1h 


his family and cauſe. After having refreſhed 


kept moſt, faithfully by bim, 
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ſach incredible 


, r. and worn with fatigue, he 
— _— a houſe, the owner of 
** U knew was attached to the op- 
which he we ; 2 ” 

party: © The ſon of your king, ſaid 

he, entering, « comes to beg a bit ** 
a cloaths, I know.your preſent dtn 
to my adverſaries, but I believe you have ſuf- 
$cient honour not to abuſe my confidence, or 
to take the advantage of my misfortunes, 
Take theſe rags that have for ſome time been 
my only covering, and keep them. You 
may, probably, reſtore them to me one day, 
when ſeated on the throne of the kings of 
Great Britain.“ His hoſt was touched with 
kis diſtreſs ; aſſiſted him as far as he was 
able, and never divulged his ſecret, In this 
manner he wandered among the frightful 
wilds of Glengary, for near fix months, often 
hemmed round by his purſuers, dut ſtill 
Fading ſome expedient to ſave him from cap- 
tivity and death, At length a privateer of St. 
Malo, hired by his adherents, arrived in Loch- 
nanach, on which he embarked, and arrived 
at France in ſafety, While the prince thus led 
a wandering and ſolitary life, the ſcaffolds and 
the gibbets were bathed with the blood of his 
ſdhereats; ſeventeen officers of the rebel 
umy were executed at Kennington-common, 
in the neighbourhood of London, whoſe con- 
fancy in death gained more proſelytes to their 
caule than perhaps their victories could have 
une. Nine were executed in the ſame man- 
ger at Carliſle; fix at Brumpton ; ſeven at 
Fearith ; and eleven at York. A few ob- 
tained pardons ; and a confiderable number 
we tranſported to the plantations, The, 
earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, with the 
knd Balmerino, were tried by their peers, and 
ſound guilty, Cromartie was pardoned ; 
le other two were beheaded on Tower- 
bill, Kilmarnock, either from conviction, 
Fr from the hope of a pardon, owned his 
mine, and declared his repentance of it. On 
the other hand, Balmerino, who had, from 
us youth up, been bred to arms, died in a 
te Caring manner. When his fellow-ſuf- 
E 48 commanded, bid God bleſs king 
, Bulmerino ſtill held faſt to his prin- 
4% and cried out, God bleſs king James, 
E tered with the utmoſt intrepidity, Lord 
3 and Mr. Radcliff, the titular earl of 
| er Inffered the fame fate with 
- reſolution, The flames of war till 
2. rage upon the continent with 
* 8 viol nce. The French went 
nah the rapid ſucceſs, having reduced 
* e vhole Nethorlands to their obe- 
8 in vain the Dutch negotiated, ſup- 
Pw evaded war; they faw them- 
"rin of all thoſe ſtrong towns which 
p A their dominions from invaſion; 
ba ley almolt defeuceleſs, ready 
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to receive terms from their conquerors. The 
people, in ſeveral towns, inflamed almoft to 
tumult and ſedition, compelled their magi- 
ſtrates to declare for the prince of Orange as 
Stadtholder, captain-general, and admiral of 
the United Provinces, The vigorous, conſe- 
quences of this reſolution immediately a* - 


| 


peared ; all commerce with the French wa. 


prohibited; the Dutch army was augmented g 
and orders were iſſued to commence hoſtili - 
ties againſt the French by ſea and land. Italy 
ſtill felt all the terrors of war, or rather ſaw 
foreigners contending with each other for her 
dominions ; the French and Spaniards on one 
fide, the Tmperialifts and the king of Sardinia 
on the other, Thus Italy, that once gave 
laws to the world, now ſaw the troops of 
Germany and Spain, by turns, enter into her 
territories; and, after various combats, ſhe 
at laſt faw the Imperialiſts become maſters. 
The Spaniards and French loſt the moſt 
flouriſhing armies, notwithſtanding the ex- 
cellent conduct of the prince of Conti their 
general; and, at laſt, after a bloody victory 
obtained over the Spaniards at St. Lazaro, the 
beautiful city of Genoa, which had ſided with 
Spain, was obliged to ſubmit to the conquer- 
ors, to ſuffer ſome indignities impoſed upon 
them, and to pay a moſt ſevere contribution. 
The Genoeſe were, at length, reduced to de- 
ſpair, and were reſolved to make a laſt ef- 
fort for the recovery of their liberty and inde- 
pendence. The Auſtrians took the cannon 
of the city, in order to tranſport them to 
Provence, where their arms had already pe- 
netrated. The Genoeſe themſelves were ob- 
liged to draw thoſe cannon which they had 
once conſidered as the defence and ornament 
of their citadel. It was on this occaſion that 
an Auſtrian officer ſtruck one of the citizens, 
who had been employed in this laborious taſk. 
This blow ſerved to animate the people with 
their former ſpirit of freedom. They took: 
up arms in every quarter of the town, and 
ſurprized ſome battalions of the Auſtrians, 
ſurrounded others, and cut them in pieces. 
The ſenate, uncertain how | to proceed, nci- 
ther encouraged nor ſtopped the citizens, who 
drove the Auſtrians entirely out, and then 
appointed commanders, and guarded the walls 
with the utmoſt regularity, About 46 
this time the Engliſh made an unſuc- n 
ceſsful expedition into France, in order to 
attack Port YOrient, in which they came off 
without any honour, The French gained a 
conſiderable victory at Roucroux in Flanders, 
over the allies, although it procured them no 
real advantage; and it coft them a greater 
number of lives than thoſe whom they obliged 
to retire. The Dutch, in this general conflict, 
ſecmed the greateſt loſers. A victory gained 
over the allies at La Feldt ſerved to reduce 
them to a fill greater degree of diſtrvſt of their 
generals, than they had hitherto ſhewn.: but 
the taking of Bergen - op- Zoom, the ſtrongeſt 
ſortification of Dutch Brabant, and which 
Rrre put 
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put the French in poſſeſſion of the whole na- 
vigation of the Schelde, threw them almoſt 
into deſpair. But theſe victories, in favour 
of France, were counterbalanced with almoſt 
equal diſappointments. In Italy, the French 
eneral, marſhal Belleiſle's brother, at the 
head of thirty-four thouſand men, attempted 
to penetrate into Piedmont; but his troops 
were put to the rout, and he himſelf Alain, 
The French king equipped an unſucceſsful 
armament for the recovery of Cape Breton 
and, not diſcouraged by this failure, fitted out 
two ſquadrons, one to make a deſcent upon 
the Britiſh colonies in America, and the other 
to aſſiſt the operations in the Eaſt Indies. 
Theſe, however, were attacked by An- 

1747 fon and Warren, and nine of their ſhips 
were taken. Soon after this, commodore 
Fox, with fix ſhips of war, took above forty 
French ſhips laden from St. Domingo; and 
this loſs was ſoon after fallowed by another 
defeat, which the French fleet ſuſtained from 
admiral] Hawke, in which ſeven ſhips of the 
line and ſeveral frigates were taken. This 


variety of ſucceſs ſerved to make all the 


powers at war heartily defirous of peace. An 
accommodation was therefore reſolved upon; 
and the contending powers agreed to come to 
a congreſs at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the earl 
of Sandwich and Sir Thomas Robinſon aſ- 
fifted as plenipotentiaries from the king of 
Great Britain, This treaty, which takes its 
name from that city, was concluded on the 
th day of October, a laſting inſtance of pre- 
cipitate counſels and Engliſh humility. In 
1749 a miſunderſtanding began to break out 
afreſh between his majeſty and the prince of 
Wales, whoſe ſervants, with a few inde- 
pendent country gentlemen, now began to 
form a new oppoſition in the houſe of com- 
mons. When the parliament met, they ob- 
jected to, and diſputed the addreſs, as well as 


every other meaſure propoſed by the miniſtry. | 
| tyle was abolithed, and the new ftyle eln 


The colony of Nova Scotia was now planted ; 


which, however, has neither anſwered the 

ions of the public or its projectors, 
and which in ſome meaſure proved the origin | 
of the war that broke out in 1755. A riot 
| Vandeput had 


broke out at Oxford, where certain young 
men drank the Pretender's health, for which 
they were afterwards ſeverely puniſhed. There 
were alſo great party riots at this time, parti- 
cularly at Litchfield races, where the duke of 
Bedford was groſsly aſſaulted. In 1750 Mr. 
Pelham planned and executed a ſcheme for 
lightening the immenſe load of national debt. 
This year the attention of the public was 
much engroſſed by the Weſtminſter elec- 
tion, in which lord Trentham and Sir Geo. 
Vandeput were competitors. The month of 
February was rendered remarkable by two 
ſhocks of an earthquake that were very ſen- 
ſibly felt in the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, and their environs. The month of 


May was diſtinguiſhed by a peſtilential fever 
that arole rom a contagion among the priton- 


* 
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» 
fatal to the lord mayor —— 
man, two judges, ſeveral lawyers, and 3 
ſiderable number of ſpectatorz that attendes 
the ſeſſions. Diſputes fir began to wif 
this year between the courts of England and 
France reſpecting the limits of Nova Scotia, 
On the 2oth of March 1751, Frederick 
prince of Wales died of a pleuritic diſorder 
in the 45th year of his age. He was poſledſe 
of every amiable quality which could ent ie 
the affection of the people : a tender and od. 
liging huſband, a fond porent, a kind maker, 
liberal, generous, candid, and humane; 1 
munificent patron of the arts, an unwearies 
friend to merit; well diſpoſed to afer 
the rights of mankind in general, and warmly 
attached to the intereſt of Great Britain, 
His royal highneſs left iſſue, 1. Anuguty, 
born Auguſt 11, 173% martied to the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, Januar 
16, 1774. 2. His preſent majeſty, bon 
May 24, 1738, old ſtyle. 3. Edward, 
duke of York, born March 14, 1748; 
died on September 17, 1767. 4. Elizabeth 
Caroline, born in December 1740; died Sept, 
4, 1759. 5. William Henry, duke of Glow 
ceſter, born Nov. 25, 1743; married to the 
counteſs of Waldegrave, natural daughter d 
Sir Edw, Walpole, knt, of the Bath, 6. Henry 
Frederick, duke of Cumberland, born Nor. 7, 
1745; married in Nov. 1771 to the widow 
Horton, a daughter of lord Iraham, 7, Louifa 
Anne, born March 8, 1749; fince dead, 
8. Frederick William, born May 13, 1740; 
and died Dec. 3, 1965. 9. Caroline Ma- 
tilda, born July 11, 1751, old ſtyle; mar- 
ried, Oct. 1, 1766, to Chriſtian VII king 
of Denmark, from whom ſhe was repudiuted 
in 1772. The prince of Orange alſo died it 
October, in the 41ſt year of his age, In 


May an act paſſed for regulating the com- 
mencement of the year, by which the ad 


bliſhed, This was done by finking cke 
days in Sept. 1752, and thereafter beginning 
the year on the 1ſt of January, The ſerve 
tiny relating to lord Trentham and Sir Cen 
been carried on with infnutt 
acrimony, when, at laft, the former took - 
ſeat in parliament, Mr, Crowle, one of 51 
George's counſel, was forced to ak pardon of 
his knees, of the houſe of commons; which Mr 
Murray, brother to lord Elibank, refulingto . 
he was committed cloſe priſoner to Neuen 
This year miſs Blandy for poiſoning her fathef 
and miſs Jefferies, with one Swan, for mit 
dering her uncle, were executed. 1 1 3 
paſſed the two famous bills for —— _ 
Jews, and for preventing _— — 
riages: the former, however, was 11 
repealed, This year too Was rendered — | 
able by the romantic affair of Eliza — 
ning, a wench who pretended that on | 

year's day ſhe had been ſeized by a 
under Bedlam- Wall, who tore off her c. 
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ped her, and carried her to Enfield-Waſh; 
where, {'twas wildly affirmed) the had {> 
bed almoſt a month on only a quartern 8 1 
On this occaſion, one Mary Squires, a gipley, 
was tried, and ſentenced to die; but after - 
yards reprie ved, to the great Joy of all perſons 
of ſenſe and humanity : and Canning being 
tried for perjury, was tranſported for life in 
1754. The Society for the Encouragement of 
An, Manufactures, and Commerce, Was 
ended about this time, In 1754 the public 
of England ſuſtained agreat loſs in the death of 
Mr. Pelham, who was ſucceeded as prime- 
mim ger by his brother the duke of Newcaſtle, 
On Nox, 1. 15 55 4 moſt dreadful earthquake 
laid the city of Liſbon in ruins, and about 
10.000 perſons loſt their lives, The barefaced 
encroachments of the French, who had built 
forts on our back ſettlements in America, and 
the diſpoſitions they made for ſending over vaſt 
V les of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe en- 
erv4cments, produced a wonderful ſp-rit in 
Exgland, eſpecially after admiral Boſcawen 
wa: ordered with eleven ſhips of the line, be- 
$123 1 frizatz and two regiments, to ſail to the 
banks of Newfoundland, where he came yp 
ch 2nd took two French men of war, the 
ted of their fleet eſcaping up the riverSt. Law- 
re, by the {traits of Belleiſle. No ſooner 
v5 it xnown that hoſtilities were begun, 
dan he public of England poured their money 
Ms the government's loan, and orders were 
lac for making general repriſals in Europe 
well as in America; and that all the French 
* whetaer out ward or homeward bound, 
$4 be ſtupped and brought into Britiſh 
pt, Theſe orders were ſo effeRual, that 
dal ge lg end of the year 1755, above 300 of 
le richeſt French merchant ſhips, and above 
Nc of their beſt ſailors were brought into 
ach parts, This well- timed meaſure had 
da mn effect, that the French had neither 
uns: to navigate their merchant-men, nor 
„man their ſlips of war; for about two years 
Kr deu 3,000 French icamen were found 
« de priſoncrs in England. In July, general 
mk who had been injudiciouſly ſent 
man Cocland to attack the French and re- 
= We torts on tae Ohio, was defeated and 
"es, by falling into an ambuſcade of the 
Freach and Indians near Fort du Queſne; but 
r general Johnſon defeated a body of 
French deu Crown Point, of whom he killed 
«1000, On the 13th of May 1756, Great 
Pun declared war ſolemnly againſt France. 
= agli at this time could not be ſaid to 
"any firſt miniſter ; ſome great men agreed 
yung bat in oppoſing the meaſures of the 
5 _ had been undertaken without 
5 > fot, The Engliſh navy in 175 © CON» 
« 8 of 110 guns, five of 100 
OW "uirteen of go, eight of 80, five of 
3 © of 70, four of 66, one of 64, 
ad three of 54, twenty-eight 
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two of 20; four loops of war of 18 guns each, 
two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen of 12, and 
one of 10; beſides a great number of bomb- 
ketches, fireſhips, and tenders ; a force ſuffi- 
cient to oppoſe the united maritime ſtrength 
of all the powers of Europe; whilſt that of 
the French, even at the end of this year, and 
including the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, 
amounted to no more than fix ſhips of 80 
guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 72, four of 70, 


thirty-one of 64, two of 60, ſix of 50, and 


thirty-two | frigates, In proportion as the 
ſpirits of the public were elevated by thoſe in- 
vincible armaments, they were ſunk with an 
account that the French had landed 11,00@ 
men in Minorca, to attack fort St. Philip 
there; that admiral Byng, who had been ſent 
out with a ſquadron at leaſt equal to that of 
the French, had been baffled if not defeated 
dy their admiral Galiſſoniere; and that at laſt 
Minorca was ſurrendered by general Blakeney. 
The Engliſh were far more alarmed than they 
ought to haye been at thoſe events. The loſs- 
of Minorca was more ſhameful than detri- 
mental to the kingdom; but the public outcry 
was ſuch, that the king gave up Byng to pub - 
lic juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Portſ- 
mouth fur cowardice. It was about this time 
that Mr. Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of Rate, 
at the head of the adminiſtration, He had 
been long known to be a bold ſpeaker, and 
he ſoon proved himſelf to be as ſpirited a mi- 
niſter. The miſcarriages in the Mediterra- 


nean had no conſequence but the loſs of fort 


St, Philip, which was more than repaired by 
the yaſt ſucceſs of the Engliſh privateers, both 
in Europe and America. The ſucceſſes of the 
Engliſh in the Eaſt-Indies, under colonel Clive, 
are almoſt incredible, He defeated Suraja 
Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, 
and placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient 
eat of the new nabobs cf thoſe provinces, 
Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intereſt, 
was a few days after his being defeated, taken 
by the new nabob Jaffier Ally Cawn's ſon, 
and put to death, this event laid the foun- 


dation of the preſent amazing extent of riches - 


and territory which the Engliſh now poileſs 
in the Eaſt-Indies, Mr. Pitt introduced into 
the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations againſt 
France, than which nothing could be better 
calculated to reſtore the ſpirits of his country- 
men, and to alarm their enemies. Far from 
dreading an inveſion, he planned an expedition 
for carrying the arms of England into France 
itſelf, and the deſcent was to be made at Roche- 
fort, under general Sir John Mordaunt, who 
was to command the land troops. Nothing 
could be more promiſing chan the diſpoſitions 
for this expedition. It ſailed on the 8th of 


September 17 57, and admiral Hawke brought 


both the ſea and land forces back on the 6th 
of October, to St. Helen's, without the gene- 
ral making an attempt to land on the coaſt of 


n d 44, turty-five of 40, and forty- 


France, He was tried and acquitted without 
R228 the 
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the public murmuring, ſo great an 


longing to the Engliſh army or navy to lie 
idle. Jan. 6, 1957, the French King was 
; | 


tempt was puniſhed with the moſt cruel and 


exquiſite tortures. The French having at- the Britiſh trad 


tacked the electorate of Hanover with a moſt 
powerful army, merely becauſe his Britannic 
majeſty refuſed to wink at their encroachments 
in America, the Engliſh parliament, in gra» 
titude, voted large ſupplies of men and money 
in defence of the electoral dominions. The 
duke of Cumberland had been ſent thither to 
command an army of obſervation ; but he had 


been ſo rfully preſſed by a ſuperior army, 
that he found bim (lf obliged to lay down his 
arms; and the French, under the duke of 
Richelieu, took poſſeſſion of that electorate, 


to a fatnine raged in England; and the Heſſian 
who, with the | ra Bra had been 

ſent to defend the kingdom from an invaſion 
intended by the French, remained ſtill in 
England. So many difficulties concurring, 
in 1758 a treaty of mutual defence was agreed 
to between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia; 
in conſequence of which, the parliament voted 
655;0001. to his Pruſſian majeſty; and alſo 
voted large ſums, amounting in the whole to 
| near two millions a year, for the payment of 
gd, oo of the t of Hanover, Heſſe-Caſſel, 
Saxe-Gotha, Wolfenbuttel, and Buckeburg. 
This treaty, which proved afterwards ſo bur⸗ 
denſome to England, was intended to unite 
the proteſtant intereſt in Germany. George 
II. with the conſent of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
pretending that the French had violated the 
convention concluded between them and the 
duke of Cumberland at Clofterſeven, ordered 
his Hanoverian ſubjects to reſume their arms 
under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a 
Pruſſian general, who inftantly drove them 
out of Hanover; and the duke of Marlbo- 
xough, after the Engliſh had repeatedly in- 
ſulted the French coaſts, by deſtroying their 
ſtores and ſhipping at St. Maloes and Cher- 
bourg, marched into Germany, and joined 
prince Ferdinand with 12,050 Britiſh troops, 
which were afterwards encreaſed to 25,00-, 
A ſharp war enſued. The Engliſh every where 
formed wonders, and arcording to the ac- 


were eyery where victorious, but nothing de 
cifive followed, and the enemy opened every 
campaign with advantage. Even the battle 
of Minden, the moſt glorions, perhaps, in the 
Engliſh anngls, in which about 7co> Engliſh 


defeated $0,065 of the French regular troops 


in fair battle, contributed nothing to the con- 
clufion of the war, or towards weakening the 


n opinion plauded Mr, Pitt's adminiſtratz 
had che people of the miniſter, who, to do their glorious ſucceſſes in . e 
him juſtice, did not ſuffer a man or a ſhip be · the globe demonſtrated that he was in = 
Admiral Boſcawen and general 
Auguſt 1758, reduced and 
n his fide, as he was getting into his bourg, in North Americ 
coach, by one Damien, whoſe impious at- reſtored to the French 
and was becom 
le, and took five or fix French 
the line, Frontenac and Fort 4 
Queſne, in the ſame quarter, fell alſo intothe 
hands of the Engliſh ; acquiſitions that fl 
overbalanced a check which the Englifh re. 
ceived at Ticonderago, and the loſs of about 
3<0 of the Engliſh guards at St. Cas, as 
were returning under general Bligh from the 
coaſt of France, The Engliſh affairs inthe Ef 
Indies this year proved equally fortunate. The 
lords of the admiralty received letters from 
thence, with an account that admiral Pocock 
engaged the French fleet near Fort St. David's, 
and its capital, At this time, a ſcarcity next on the agth of Match, in which engagemen; 
a French man of war, called the Bien Aims, 
of 74 guns, was ſo mych damaged that the 
run her on ſhore. The French had 600 ma 
killed and wounded, on this occaſion, and the 
Engliſh only 29 killed, and 
That on the third of Auguſt following, he 
engaged the French fleet a ſecond time, nex 
Pondicherry ; when, after a briſk firing d 
ten minutes, the French bore away with al 
the ſail they could make, and got ſaſe into the 
road of Pondicherry, The lots of the French 
in this engagement was 540 killed and wound. 
t of the Engliſh only 147 killed 
and wounded. And that on the 14th of Dec, 
following, general Lally, commander of the 
French army in thoſe parts, marched to be- 
ge Madraſs, which way defended by the 
liſh colonels Laurence and Draper ; ad 
after a briſk cannonade, which laſted til de 
16th of February following, the Engliſh having 
received a reinforcement of 650 men, general 
Lally thought proper to raiſe & by 2nd 
retire with precipitat nd him 40 
pieces of cannon, The year 1759 wi 1. 
the taking of the 
e coaſt of Africa, by com 
Three capital expedivons 
year in Amen 
ſucceſsful. One 
the French iſlands 18 


demoliſhed Louiſ. 
ay Which had been 
e treaty of Air. 
e the ſcourge of 


89 wounded, 


troduced by 
Goree, on th 
dore Keppel. ; 
had been planned for this 
and all of them p 
of them was againſt 
the Weſt Indies, where Guadaloupe wi g 
duced, The ſecond expedi 
ounts publiſhed in the London Gazette, they Quebec, the capital of 
The command " 8 2 
olfe, a 
"ett. Wolſe was oppoſed 
forces by Montcalm, the 
the French h. 
che country vil 
and the works uf 
deſcent of ® 


ble, yet Mont 


tion was 2821 
French Cznad. 
by the miniſter 


advice, to gene ung oer 


truly military 
with far ſuperior 
and moſt ſucceſsful general 
Though the fituation 
Wolfe was to attack, 


French threw up to pyevent a 
re deemed impregna 


French in Germany. The Engliſh bore the 


Epeace of the war with chearfulneſs, and ap- 


calm never relaxed in his vighane- 
- 4; 1. ++ So bil EY 


Amherk, ia 


iſland af 


Wolf's 


86 EA 
rance, however, ſurmount- 


purport difficulties, he gained the 


95 | Quebec, where 
f near yg” Woe 
n n py w/e the French army, but 

he cought and g - 
was himſelf killed z and general Monckyon, 
next in command, being wounded, 
— defeat, and th 
the completion of the French defeat, and the 
glory of reducing Quebec, was reſerved for 
brigadier general (now lord viſcount) Town- 
bend. General Amherſt, who was the firſt 
Engliſh general on command in America, 
bade the third expedition. His/ orders 
were to reduce all Canada, and to join the 
army under general Wolfe on the banks of the 
river St. Lawrence, It is to the honour of 
the miniſter, that Mr. Amherſt in this >, 
dition was fo well provided with every thing 
that could make it a—_— that _ 
ſcarcely appeared any chance for its ngiſcar- 
— thus the F rench empire in North 
| America became ſubject to Great Britain. 
| The affairs of the French being now deſperate, 
. and their credit ruined, they refolved upon an 
attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion of Great 
Britain: but, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1759, 
zimiral Boſcawen attacked the Toulon ſqua- 
dron, commanded by M. de la Clue, near the 
treights of Gibraltar, took Le Centaur of 74, 
Le Temeraire of 94, and Le Modefte of 74 
guns; and burnt L'Ocean of 80, and Le Re- 
doutable of 74 guns. The reſt of the fleet, 
RY of ſeven ſhips of the line, and three 
" frigates, made their eſcape in the night. And 
on Nov, 20, Sir Edward Hawke defeated the 
Bret fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, 
off the iſland of Dumet, in the bay of Biſcay. 
The Formidable, a French man of war of $0 
guns, was taken; the Theſee of 74, and the 
doperde of 70 guns, were ſunk ; and the So- 
(cil Royalof do, and the Heros of 74 guns, were 
burnt, Seven or eight French men of war of 
the line got up the river Villaine, by throw- 
, ng their guns overboard 3 and the reſt of the 
nd feet, confiſting of five ſhips of the line, and 
idree frigates, eſcaped in the night, The 
Enlifh loſt on this occaſion, upon the ſhoals 
of the coaſt, the Eſſex of 64, and the Reſo- 
n0- liton of 74 guns. After this engagement, the 
on French gave over all thoughts of their in- 
| ended invaſion of Great Britain. This vear 
)ne the king of Spain died, and was ſucceeded by 
| 10 Cazrles III. The king of Portugal was ſhot 
L tn his coach; and many perſons of the firſt 
Winftion in that kingdom were ſeized, and 
Merwards ſuffered death, for being privy to 
1 In Feb. 1760, captain Thurot, 
n 1 ** marine adventurer, who had with 
= 1009s of war alarmed the coaſts of Scot- 
Ws nd actually made a deſcent at Carrick 
"a in Ireland, was, on his return from 
% wet, defeated, and killed by captain 
1 b * Who was the commodore of three ſhips, 
ks —— be lorce to the Frenchman's ſquadron. 
jon ar erin added to the accounts of 
| vt the Engliſh, and the utter ruin 
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of the French finances, which that goveriſ» 
ment did not bluſh publickly to avow. In 
ſhort, Great Britain now reigned as ſole miſ- 
treſs of the main, and had fucceeded in 


meaſure that had been proje Sted for her ow 


ſafety and advantage. The war in Germany, 
however, continued ſtil! as undeciſive as it was 
expenfive, and many in England began to con- 
fider it now as foreign to the internal intereſts 
of Great Britain, The French again and 
again ſhewed diſpoſitions for treatitzg, and the 
charges of the war, which- began now to a- 
mount to little leſs than 18,000,000 fterling 
yearly, inclined the Britiſh miniſtry to lifien 
to their propoſals, A negociation was accord- 
ingly entered upon, which proved abortive, as 
did many other projects for accommodation. 
On May <, carl Ferrers was executed at 
Tyburn for the murder of Mr, Johnſon his 
ſteward ; and on the 25th of October, 1760, 
George II. died ' ſuddenly, full of years and 
glory, in the 77th year of his age, and 33d of 
his reign. George II. was in his perſon rather 
lower than the middle fize, well ſhaped, erect, 
with eyes remarkably prominent, a high noſe, 
and fair complexion. In his diſpoſition he is 
ſaid to have been haſty,” prone to anger, eſpe- 
cially in his youth, yet ſoon appeaſed; other- 
wiſe mild, moderate, and humane; in his way 
of living temperate, regular, and ſo methodical 
in every branch of private-<conomy, that his 
attention deſcended to objects which a great 


king (perhaps) had better overlooked, He 


was fond of military pomp and parade; and 
perſonally brave. He loved war as a ſoldier ; 
he ſtudied it as a ſcience ; and correſponded on 


the ſubject with ſome of the greateſt officers 


whom Germany had produced. With reſpect 
to his government, it very ſeldom deviated 
from the inſtitytions of law; or encroached 
upon private property ; or interfered with the 
common adminiftration of Juſtice, * The cir- 
cumſtances that chiefly mark his public cha- 


rafter, were a predilection for his native coun- 


try, and a cloſe attention to the political in- 
tereſts of the Germanic body. By his conſort 
Wilhelmina Caroline, (daughter of John Fre- 
derick, marquis of Brandenburg Anſpach) to 
whom he was married on Sept. 2, 1705, he 
had the following iſſue: t. Frederic-Lewis, 
prince of Wales, &c. &c. &c, born at Hano- 
ver, January 20, 1706-7, and died March 20, 
1750-1, 2. Anne, late princeſs of Orange, 
mother of the preſent princeſs of Nafſau Weil- 
burgh, who was married to his moft ferene 
highneſs Charles-William, prince of Orange, 
March 14, 1734, and died january 12, 1759. 
3. Amelia Sophia-Eleonora, born May ze, 
1711, - 4. Elizabeth Caroline, born May 40, 


1713, and died Dec. 28, 1758. 5. William 


Auguftus, duke of Cumberland, born April 
15, 1721, and died Oct. 31, 1765. 6. Mary, 
born Feb. 22, 1722-3, and May 8, 1740, mar- 


ried to Charles, then prince, but now land- 


grave of Heſfe-Caffel, by whom fhe has fe 
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William, the hereditary prince, married to his 
couſin, the princeſs Sophia Magdalena, prin- 
cefs of Denmark; Charles and Frederick. She 
died Jan. 12, 1759. 7. Louiſa, born Dec. 27, 
1724, and in Nov. 1743, married to the prince 
royal, late king of Denmark, by whom ſhe was 
mother of the preſent king, Chriſtian IV. and 
the princeſſes, Sophia Magdalena (above-men- 
tioned) Wilhelmina-Caroline and Louiſa. She 
died Dec. 8, 1757: The powers of the human 
mind were freely and fully exerciſed in this 
xeign. Conſiderable progreſs was made in the 
mathematicks and aſtronomy by Saunderſon, 
Bradley, Maclaurin, Smith, and the two Simp- 
ſons. Among the clergy, Sherlock, Hoadley, 
Secker, Conybeare and Warburton, Foſter and 
Leland, were equally diſtinguiſhed for their ge- 
nius and erudition. Some curious diſcoveries 
in anatomy were made by the ingenuity and 
dexterity of Hunter and Monro ; and ſurgery 
was brought to great perfection under the au- 
ices of Cheſelden and Sharpe. Among the 
hiterati, Young ſtill ſurvived a venerable mo- 
nument of poetical talent, Thomſon, the 
poet of the Seaſons, diſplayed a luxuriancy of 
genius in deſcribing the beauties of nature. 
Akenſide and Armitrong excelled in didactic 
poetry. Even the Epopœa did not diſdain an 
Engliſh dreſs, but appeared to advantage in the 
Leonidas of Glover, and the Epigoniad of 
Wilkie. The public acknowledged a conſi- 
derable ſhare of dramatic merit in the trage- 
dies of Young, Mallet, Home, and ſome other 
leſs diſtinguiſhed authors, Very few regular 
comedies, during this period, were exhibited 
an the Engliſh theatre, which, however, pro- 
ed many leſs laboured pieces, abounding with 
tire, wit, and humour. The Careleſs Huſ- 
band of Cibber, and Suſpictous Huſband of 
Hoadley, are the only very modern comedies 
that bid fair for reaching poſterity, The ex- 
hibitions of the ſtage were improved to the 
moſt exquiſite entertainment, by the talents 
and management of Garrick, who greatly ſur- 
paſſed all his predeceſſors of this, and perhaps 
every other nation, in his genius for acting; 
in the ſwectneſs and variety of his tones; the 
irreſiſtible magic of his eye; the fire and vi- 
vacity of his action; the elegance of atti- 
tude z and the whole pathos of expreſſion, 
Quin excelled in dignity and declamation ; as 
well as in exhibiting ſome characters of hu- 
mour, equally exquiſite and peculiar. Cibber 
breathed the whole ſoul of female tenderneſs 
and paſſion ; and Pritchard diſplayed all the 
dignity of diſtreſs. That Great Britain was 
not barren of poets at this period, appears from 
detached performances of Jchaſon, Maſon, 
Gray, the two Whiteheads, and the two War- 
tons, beſides a great number of other bards 
| who have ſported in lyric poetry, and acquired 
the applauſe of their tellow citizens, Candi- 
dates for literary fame appeared even in the 
higher ſphere of life, embelliſhed by the ner- 


liſhed muſe, and tender feelings 

King ſhone unrivalled in — 
Even the female ſex diſtinguiſhed them, 
by their taſte and ingenuity, Bit 22 
valled the celebrated Dacier in learn; " 
critical knowledge; and Mrs, — — 
lized berſelf by many ſucceſsful efforts of 
nius, both in poetry and proſe, The 42 
of Cervantes was transfuſed into the novels of 
Fielding, who painted the charafters, and i 
diculed the follies of life with equal : 
humour, and propriety. The field of hiftory 
and biography was cultivated by many writers 
of ability, among whom we diſtinguiſh the 
copious Guthrie, the circumftantial Rall 
the laborious Carte, the learned and elegant 
Robertſon, and above all the ingenious, pene- 
trating, and comprehenſive Hume, whom ve 
rank among the firſt writers of the age, both a 
an hiſtorian and philoſopher. Nor let vs ferret 
the merit conſpicuous in the works of Camp- 
bell, remarkable for candour, intelligence, and 
preciſion. Johnſon, inferior to none in phi. 
luſophy, philology, poetry, and clafſica} learn. 
ing, ſtands foremott as an eſſayiſt, juſtly 2d. 
mired for the dignity, ſtrength, and variety of 
his ſtile, as well as for the agreeable manner 
in which he inveſtigates the human hear, 
tracing every intereſting emotion, and open- 
ing all the ſources of morality. The laudable 
aim of enliſting the paſſions on the fide of 
virtue, was ſucceſsfully purſued by Richards 
ſon, in his Pamela, Clariſſa, and Grandiſon; 
a ſpecies of writing equally new and extract. 
dinary, where, mingled with much ſuperfluity 
and impertinence, we find a ſublime ſyſtem of 
ethics, and amazing knowledge, and command 
of human nature. Many of the Greek and 
Roman claſſics made their appearance in Eng- 
liſh tranſlations, which were favourably re- 
ceived as works of merit z among thele ve 
place, aſter Pope's Homer, Virgil by Pit 
and Warton, Horace by Francis, Polybius by 
Hampton, and Sophocles by Francklyn. Tar. 
land was not defective in other arts that em- 
belliſh and amuſe. Muſic became a faihion- 
able ſtudy, and its profeſſors generally can fie 
by the public. Among the few natives of 
England who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by war 
talents in this art, Green, Howard, Arne, and 
Boyce, were the moſt remarkadle, The In 
tiſh ſoil, which had hitherto been damen u 
the article of painting, now produced ſome it. 
tiſts of extraordinary merit. Hogarth excelled 
all the world in exhibiting the ſcenes of ar. 
dinary life; in humozous hiſtorical w_ 
Hudſon, Reynolds, — Rey — 
themſelves by their ſuperior Merit inf 

a branch — was ſucceſsfullly ae! 
many other Englith painters. — — 
mous for repretenting live animals in * the 
Seymour for race · horſes; E a 
Smiths, fox landſcape; and Scot fe fe h 
Several ſpirited attempts Were m male 
rical ſubjects; but little progreſs yur of this 


vous ftile, ſuperior ſenſe, and extenſive erudi- 
tion of a Corke j by the delicate taſte, the po- 


the ſublime parts of paintings bat 
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i diſcouraged by a falſe taſte, founded 
— of Britiſh genius. The a 
of engraving Was brought to perfection by 

and laudably practiſed by ſeveral — 

. and great improvements were made in 
— — and enamel. Many 
fir monuments of ſeulpture or ſtatuary were 
raiſed by Ryſbrack, Roubilliac, and Wilton. 
Architecture, which had been cheriſhed by the 
elegant taſte of a Burlington, ſoon became a 
(:yourite fudy ; and many magnificent edifices 
vere reared in different parts of the kingdom. 
GEORGE III. eldeſt ſon of Frederick 


Great Britain, OR. 26, 1760. The brighter 
the national glory was at the time of George 
Il, death, the more arduous was the province 
of his ſucceſſor, George III. Born and bred 
in England, he had no prepoſſeſſions but for 
his native country, and an excellent educa- 
tion gave him true notions of its intereſts ; 
therefore he was not to be impoſed upon by 
fntering appearances. He knew that nei- 
ther the finances, nor the population of Eng- 
lnd could furniſh men and money for ſup- 
plying the neceſſities of the war, ſucceſsful 
25 it was, and yet he was obliged to continue 
it, ſo 25 to bring it to a happy period. He choſe 
for bis firſt miniſter the earl of Bute, whom 
he had known ever fince he began to know 
himſelf; and among the firſt acts of his reign 
was to convince the public that the death of 
his predeceſſor ſhould not relax the operations 
of the war, Accordingly, in 176 r, the iſland 
of gelleiſe, on the coaſt of France, ſurrendered 
to his majeſty's ſhips and forces under com- 
molore Keppel and general Hodgſon ; as did 
the important fortreſs of Pondicherry in the 
Lit ladies to colonel Coote and admiral Ste- 
ets. The operations againſt the French 
Weſt ladies ſtill continued under general 
Monckton, lord Rollo, and Sir James Dow- 
fla; and in 1762, the iſland of Martinico, 
lutherto deemed inpregnable, with the iſlands 
* Grenada, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and 
hers of leſs note, were ſubdued by the Bri- 
th arms, with inconceivable rapidity, By 
this time the famous family compact among 
. de branches of the Bourbon family had 
* concluded, and it was found neceſſary to 
13 againſt Spain, who having been 
: do principals in the quarrel, had 
nd ddonſiy abuſed their neutrality in favour 
of the French, A reſpectable armament was 
3 under admiral Pocock, having the! 
en Albemarle on board to command the 
'orces; and the vitals of the Spaniſh] 
mourchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of 
U lend. the ſtrongeſt and moſt impor- 
* oa — his catholic majeſty held in 
. . ies, The capture of the Her- 
"rr, Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound 
ed —— the cargo of which was 
en ſterling, preceded the birth 
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Prince of Wales, was proclaimed King of 


in triumph through Weſtminſter to the Banle, 
the very hour he was born, The loſs of the 
Havannah, with the ſhips and treaſures there 
taken from the Spaniards, was ſucceeded by 
the reduction of Manilla in the Eaft Indies, 
by general Draper and admiral Corniſh, with 
the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth 
three millions of dollzrs, To counterat 
thoſe dreadful blows given to the family com- 
pact, the French and Spaniards opened their 
!aft reſource, whick was to quarrel with and 
invade Portugal, which had been always un- 
der the peculiar protection of the Britiſk arms. 
Whether this quarrel was real or pretended 
is not for me to decide. It certainly embar- 
rafſed his Britannic majeſty, who was obliged 
to ſend thither armaments both by ſea and 
land; but theſe found no great difficulty in 
checking the progreſs of the Spaniards, The 
negotiations for peace were now reſumed, and 
the neceffity of concluding one was acknow- 
ledged by all his majeſty's miniſters and privy 
counſellors excepting two, © Many difficulties 
were ſurmonnted, but the equally uſeleſs and 
expenſive war in Germany was continued be- 
tween the French and Engliſh with greater 
fury than ever, The enemy, however, at lat 
granted ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry 
thought admiſſible * and adequate to the occa- 
fion, A ceſſation of arms took place in Ger. 
many, and in all other quarters; and on the 
10th of February 1763, the definitive treaty 
of peace between his Pritannic majeſty, the 
King of France, and the King of Spain, was 
concluded at Paris, and acceded to by the king 
of Portugal; March 10, the ratifications were 


ſolemnly proclaimed at the uſual places in 
Weſtminſter and London; and the treaty 
having on the 18th been laid before the far- 
liament, it met with the approbation of a 
majority of both houſes, George III. was, 
married Sept. 8, 1761, to the princeſs Sophia 
Charlotte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, born 
May 16, 744, crowned Sept. 22, 1761, and 
now has iſſue: 1. George Auguſtus, Frede- 
rick, prince of Wales, born Avg. 12, 176: 32. 
Prince Frederick, born Aug. 76, 176 3, elected 
biſhop of Oſnaburg Feb. 27, 1764; 3. Prince 
William Henry, born Aug. 21,1765; 4. Prin- 
ceſs Charlotte, born Sept. 29, 1766; 5. Prince 
Edward, born Nov. 2, 1567; 6. Princeſs 
Auguſta Sophia, born Nov. 8, 1-62; =, Princeſs 
Elizabeth, b. May 22,1 77038. Erneſt Auguſtus, 
born Tune e, 171. The Princeſs Dewager of 
Wales, his Majeſty's mother, died Feb; 8, 1772, 

GEO'RGIA, or GU'RGISTAN, a pro- 
vince of Aſia, partly belonging to Perſia, and 
partly to the Turks. It is bounded on the N. 
by Circaſſia, on the S. by Turcomania and 
Erivan, on the E. by Shirvan and the Tartars 
of Dageftan, and by the Black Sea on the W. 
The inhabitants are very fair; and the women 
accounted the moſt beautiful ia the world, and 
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de prince of Wales, and the treaſure paſſed| 
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yet they canaot help painting. The inhabi- 
: tants 


exchanged at Paris. The 224, the peace way 
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| tantsare aſortof Chriſtians ; but their dactrines | 
greatiy differ from thoſe which are taught by 
her ſects. Their diſpoſition is pretty mild, 


* 


12 they are extremely ignorant, and addicted onl 
iſh plantation ini 


to ſenſual pleaſures, -. 
' GEORGIA, an Engli 
North America, bounded on the N. by Caro- 
lina, from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Savannah; on the E. by the ocean, on the 8. 
py St, John's river, which divides it from 
lorida on the S. and W. on the E. is Loui- 
fiana, The tides on * coaſt generally flow 
ſeven feet. There are ſeveral towns already 
built, of which Savannah, Ebenezer, and Fre- 
gerica — Fer chief. . } 
GEO'RGIC, Leit] S. [Gr.] ſome part 
of the ſcience of eo ry 1 into a pleaſing 
dreſs, and ſet off with all beauties and 
_ embelliſhments of poetry. 
GERMAIN Sr. a town of Cornwall, with 
a ſmall market on Fridays, and two fairs, on 
May 28, and Aug. 1, for horſes, oxen, theep, 
and a few hops. It was once the largeft town 
in the county, but is at preſent a ſmall place, 
it ſends two .members to parliament, 
It was formerly a biſhop's ſee, and had a ca- 
thedral, and what is left of it is uſed as the 
r and near it is the priory, yet 
anding. It is 231 miles W. by S. of London. 
GERMAN, S. [Lat.] a brother ; one ap- 
proaching to a brother in nearneſs of blood; 
generally applied to the children of brothers 
and fiſters, who are called couſins 
GE'RMAN, Adj. [Lat. | related. 
GE'RMANY, a large country, lying in the 
middle of Europe, bounded on the E, by Hun- 
gary and Poland, on the N. by the Baltick Sea 
and Denmark, on the W. by the Netherlands, 
France, and Swiſſerland, and on the S. by the 
Alps, Italy, and Swiſſerland; being about 640 
miles in length, and 5 50 in breadth, The 
air is temperate and wholeſome, but more in- 
clinable to cold than heat, eſpecially by the 
ſea-fide, The ſoil is very proper for corn and 
paſtures, and, in ſome places, eſpecially along 
the Rhine; it produces large quantities of wine, 
known by the name of Rbeniſh ; but as to the 
articular productions, they will be taken no- 
tice of where the circles are deſcribed, As to 
the diſpoſition of the people in general, they 
are robuſt, brave, good ſoldiers, free, laborious, 
inured to labour, dextrous in manufactures, and 
fruitful in inventions, The nobility in Ger- 
many is the pureſt in Europe, and they will 
fooner chuſe the daughter of a nobleman with- 
out a fortune than that of the richeſt citizen, 
One reaſon of this is, that there 1s no obtain- 
ing rich benefices, ſuch as canonicates, abbeys, 
biſhopricks, and archbiſhopricks, without a 
full proof of their nobility, as theſe are almoſt 
ſo many independent ſovereignties. Germany 
is the moſt ſingular country in the world, for 
it contains a great many princes, as well ſecu- 
lar as ecclefiaſtick, who are abſolute in their 


. 


empire; the elector of Mentz is high chats 


own dominiong and independent of cach| 


GER 


territories of lis own, ang 
Jab keep. up his dignity. For thi 
u the emperors he ſo often choſen 
out of the Houſe of Auſtria, The election of 
the emperor farmerly.was made by the Ger. 
man princes, 2s well ecclefiaſtick 24 feculzr 
by the famous conſtitution of the Coen 
Bull, the electots were reſtrained to ſeven; 
that is, three ecclefaſticks, which are, the 
archbiſhops of Treves, Cologne, and Meru, 
and four ſeculars, namely, the king of Be. 
hemia, the count palatine of tne Rhine, the 
duke of Saxony, and the marquis of Branden, 
burg. But in 1648, they were obliged, by 
the treaty of Munſter, to conſtitute an 
electotate, in favour of the ſon of Frederick 
V. count palatine of the Rhine, who had deen 
deprived of his dominions and titles in 1622, 
and put to the ban of che empire, becauſe he 
had been proclaimed king of Bohemia, and hi 
title ra on the duke of Bavaria, Laſtly 
in 1692, the emperor Leopold created another 
electorate in favour of Erneſt of Brunſwick, 
duke of Hanover, whoſe ſon George becure 
king of England in 1714. Each elector bun 
the title of one of the principal offices of the 


cellor vf Germany, and director of the archives 
of the empire; that of Treves, or Trier, ha 
the title of chancellor of the Gayls ; and that 
of Cologne, that of Italy; the duke of BA 
is grand maſter of Bavaria, and carries the 
golden apple; the eleQor of Saxony is grand 
eſquire, and bears the ſword; that of Branden- 
burg is grand . chamberlain, and carries the 
ſceptre; the Palatine is grand treaſurer, &. 
When the empire is vacant, or the emperie 
abſent, and there is no king of the Roman 
the electors Palatine and of Saxony are vict- 
roys, or regents. of the empire, thoug# us 
duke of Bavaria diſputes the right of the für. 
mer. When the emperor would be ceruin of 
a ſucceſſor, he endeavours to prevail with ths 
electors to chooſe a king of the Romans, and 
then he will become emperor after the others 
death, The emperor aſſumes the title of a. 
ways auguſt, of Cæſar, and of ſacred majeſty, 
Although he is chief of the empire, he ca 
not govern alone, but the ſuprewe author 
refides in the general aſſemblies, galled Det 
which he only bas à right of appotMws ®. 

to which he ſends commiſſioners to preſide 
his room. Theſe aſſemblies are on gre 
three bodies, or colleges ; the firſt of 2 
is that of the electors, the ſecond that o x 
princes, and the third thet of — 2 


EW : 
GER 

\ 4. A well as the imperial towns. When 
gry rt and that of the princes diſ- 
dere, that of the towns cannot decide the dit- 
ference; but they are obliged to give their con- 
feat when they are of the ſame opinion. Theſe 
Aemblies have the power of making peace or 
var, of ſettling general impoſitions, and of re- 
ing all the important affairs of the empire. 
But their deliberations have not the force of a 
lay till the emperor gives his conſent z- who 
lo pres the inveſtiture of fiefs, and diſpoſes 
| of thoſe who have devolved to the empire- for 
want of ſucceſſors, or copfiſcations, The elec- 
tors and other ſovereigns of Germany have an 
:bſolute authority in their own dominions, and 
they can levy taxes, raiſe troops, make and diſ- 
falve alliances, provided they do not prejudice 
the empire, They have power over life and 
, and determine all civil cauſes defini- 
tively unleſs in ſome particular caſes, in which 
they may make an appeal, Theſe appeals are 
to two courts, called the Imperial Chamber, 
and the Aulic Council, The three principal 
religions are, the Roman Catholicks, the Lu- 
therans, and the Calviniſts; the firſt prevails 
ia the dominions of the Emperor, in the ec- 
cefaſtical eleorates, and in that of Bavaria; 
the ſecond chiefly obtains in the circles of 
Upper and Lower Saxony, and in a great part 
of Weſtphalia, Franconia, Suabia, the Upper 
Rhine, and in moſt of the imperial towns; the 
Ul is profeſſed in the dominions of the land- 
pave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and of ſome other princes. 
Vieana is looked upon as the capital city ; and 
the emperors fince Charles V. have reſided 
ber, till the death of Charles VI. in 1740, 
nd now the preſent emperor reſides there again, 
The principal rivers of Germany are, the Da- 
tube, Rhine, Elbe, Weſer, and the Oder. Ger- 
many 1s divided into nine circles, which are 
Þ mary large provinces, each of which com- 
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praces, the prelates, and the counts, with the 
Wyutics of the imperial towns, meet together 

their common affairs, Every circle has 
me or two directors, and a colonel ; the di- 
p have a power of convocating the aſſem- 
ot the ſtates of their circle, and the colonel 
zun the army, Each circle is obliged to 
iſa certain number of horſe and foot, or a 
* * of money, called Roman Months, 
, " de necellity of public affairs requires it, 
3 a tax impoſed by the regiſter of the 
1 1 2 empire. The nine circles are thoſe 
ln Bavaria, Suabia, F ranconia, the 
LIP and Lower Rhine, Weſtphalia, and the 


ity Ned Lower Saxony, The imperial towns 
ety aq 10 only $2, but were formerly 84. There 
xd 3 — 7 which have ſome 
5 ec 

7 — mw ot trade ; and there were 
1 Dede rng rance, Spain, and Italy, but 
” 507 — ned to Germany, and are but 
8 & 1 erz but we muſt except Dant- 


A Phich is in Poland. Beſides the reli. 
"mentioned, there are ſome Inde- 


| 


L 
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pendants, Anabaptiſts, Quakets, and Chriſt 
of every other denomination, beſides a multi- 


language of Germany is a dialect of the Teu- 
tonic, which ſucceeded that called the Celtic, 

GERME, S. [Lat.] a. ſprout or ſhoot; 
that part which grows and ſpreads. In Botany, 
that part of a flower or plant which contains 
the ſeed. 

GERMEN, S. [Lat.] a young ſprout or 
ſhoot; a ſhooting or ſprouting ſeed. 
ſprout, bud, ſhoot, or grow. 
GERMINA'TION, 8. the act of ſhoot- 
ing or ſprouting; growth. 

GE'RUND, S. [Lat.] in the Latin gram- 
mar, a verbal noun ending in di, do, or dum, 
and governing caſes like a verb, In Engliſh, 
we have no gerunds, 

GESTA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of bear- 
ing the young in the womb. 


make odd geſtures ; to play antic tricks. 

GESTICULA'TION, S. [Lat.] the throw- 
ing the arms or limbs about in odd and antic 
poſtures ; an odd poſture. | 

GE'STURE, S. [ Lat.] the poſtures or at- 
titudes expreſſive of a perſon's ſentiments ; 
any movement or motion of the body. 
To GE'STURE, V. A. to accompany 
one's delivery with action, attitude, or mo- 
tion of the body. 
To GET, [| pret, I got, anciently gat; part. 
pail. got or gotten] V. A. [Sax.] to procure, 
or acquire; to obtain by force or ſeizure; to 
attain by ſucceſs; to win; to poſſeſs ; to be- 
get; to acquire; to gain; to earn by labour 
and pains; to learn, Get by beart the more 
common and uſeful words.” Watts, To put 
into any ſtate; to prevail on; to draw; to 
betake ; to remove by force or art. Neuterly, 


Nabend ſeveral other Rates, of which the to arrive at any ſtate or poſture by degrees 


with ſome kind of labour or difficulty. To 
fall; to come by accident. To find the way. 
To move; to remove. To go, or repair to. 
To get off, to ſell or diſpoſe of by ſome artifice 
or expedient. To get in, to force or find a 
paſſage, To become by any act what one 
was not before. Bathes and pers drunk.“ 
Dryd. To get off, to eſcape danger. To get 
over, to ſurmount, to conquer; to extricate 
one's ſelf from any obſtacle or impediment 
which hinders from action, or involves the 
mind in perplexity. To get up, to riſe from 
adeat, or a bed. : 
GE'T'TER, S. one who procures or ob- 
tains z one who begets. | 
GE'TTING, S. the act of obtaining. In 
Commerce, gain or profit. 
GEW GAW, 8. ny a ſhewy, empty 
trifle ; a bauble, or ſplendid play-thing. 
GEW'GAW, Adj. ſplendidly trifling ; 
though ſhowy and gaudy, yet of no value. 


GHA'STFUL, g.! Adj. {Sax.] 
dreary ; diſmal ; choly, We 
$if. GHA'ST» 


tude of Jews in all their great towns. The 


To GE'RMINATE, | V. N. [Lat.] to 


To GESTI'CULATE, v. N. [Lat.] to 
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GIF 

- » GHA'STLINESS, [p4f/imeſs] S. horrot 
appearing on the countenance; diſmal pale- 
neſs; like a ghoſt, ' 

- GHA'STLY, [g Adj. like a ghoſt; 
with horror and dread painted on the coun- 
tenance; - dreadful ; horrible; ſhocking. 


GHE'RKIN, [g4tin—the g pron. hard] 


8. — a pickled cucumber. 

GHOST, [gf] S. [ Sax. ] the foul of man; 
a ſpirit or ſpectre ſeen after the death of a 
perſon. When joined with Holy, it implies 
the third perſon. of the Holy Trinity, other- 
wiſe termed the Spirit, as this word likewiſe 
ſignifies. To give up the phoſt, is to expire; 
to die; or to yield our ſeul into the hands 
of him that gave it, 

GHO'SFLINESS, [ging] S. ſpiritual- 
neſs; the quality relating to the ſpirit or to 
the ſoul. 

GHO'STLY, E250 . Adj. ſpiritual, or 
relating to the ſoul, 

» GIA'MBEUX, Lamb] S. [Fr.] armour 
for the legs; greaves. | 
- GYANT, S. [Lat.] a perſon of uncommon 
height of ſtature. It is obſervable, that the 
ideas of pride, brutality, and wickedneſs, are 
aſſociated with this word, both in our on 
language and that of Scripture, 

GIANTESS, S. a woman of more than 
natural height; a woman taller than the reſt 
of her ſex naturally are. 

- GVANT-LIKE, or GVANTLY, Adj. 
reſembling a giant in tallneſs; any thing of 
enormous bulk, or exceeding great. | 
- GIBBE, S. any old worn-out animal; as 
a gib-cat is an old cat. 

To GI'BBER, V. N. ¶ from jabber, accord- 
ing to Johnſon] to ſpeak in an inarticulate or 
unintelligible manner, 

GTI'BBERISH, [the g is pron. hard] 8. 
cant; the private language of rogues, gypſies, 
&c. Words derived from no language, and 
having no meaning. 

G'IBBET, S. — * gallows; or a croſs 

ſt whereon malefactors are executed, or 

— in chains; any perpendicular beams 
eroſſed at the top. 

To GVBRET, V. N. to hang or expoſe 
on a gibbet; to hang upon a beam, which 
croſſes another, ſtanding upright. 

GIBBO'SITY, S. [Fr.] the quality of 
rifing in a bump, or a protuberance, above the 
reſt of a ſurface; a prominence; convexity, 

GI'BBOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſwelling or riſing 
above the other parts of a ſurface 3 convex 
riſing in knobs. 

To GIBE, V. N. ſold Fr.] to ſneer in a 
contemptuous manner; to deride ; to mock; 
to treat with ſcorn ;. to taunt, 

GIBE, S. a taunt, ſneer, or expreſſion of 
ridicule joined with contempt. 

GIBER, S. a ſneerer; one who ridicules 
or ſneers another, | 

GI'BINGLY, Adv. in a contemptuous, 


GTBLET, 8. [$ax,] the of) 
n — 
which are cut off before they are roa%e 
fiſting of the head or neck, part of the rn 
—_ hezrt, liver, and legs. "my, 
6 G BRA'LTAR, a ftron town , 
in Andalufia, near a — A 
name, formerly called Calpe, and ſuppoſed ty 
be one of Hercules's pillars, and which he 
looked upon to be the end of the work, 
Tarick, a general of the Moors, built ; * 
treſs here, which he called Gibel-Tarick, thy 
1s to fay, Mount-Tarick, Since that tine 
a town has been built at the foot of this 
which is very well fortified ; it can onl be 
approached by a very narrow paſſage letwee 
the mountain and the ſea, acroſs which th 
Spapiards have drawn a line; and fonißel i, 
to prevent the garriſon from having any con. 
munication with the country, It was for 
merly thought to be impregnable, bit, iy 
1704, it was taken by the confederate fee, 
commanded by Sir George Rook, The Freah 
and Spaniards attempted to retake it the fame 
year, and 4 or 500 of them crept up the ud 
which covers the town, in the night-time, 
but were drove down headlong the next mos 
ing. In 1727 the Spaniards befieged it ain, 
and they attempted to blow up the nd, 
which they found impracticable, and vere 
length obliged to raiſe the ſiege. The pri- 
ſon here are cooped up in a very narrow en- 
paſs, and have no proviſions but what a 
brought from Barbary and England, The 
ſtrait here is 24 miles in length, and 1510 
breadth, and there is always a ſtrong cum 
runs through it from the ocean to the Med 
terranean. It was ceded to England by tae 
treaties of Utrecht and Seville, It is 25 miles 
N. of Ceuta, and 45 S. E. of Cadiz, La 
4. 15. W. lat. 36. o. N. 

GTI'DDILY, [the £ pron, hard] Adr. the 
appearance of external things turning round 
though at reſt, with a ſwimming in the heal 
Figuratively, without Readineſs, or f- 
thought; heedleſsly ; negligently. 

GI'DDY, [the g pron. hard] Ad, [Su 
having a ſwimming in the head, wireoy at 
ternal things, though at reſt, ſeem'to © ; 
round; changeable; inconftant; unite) 
heedleſs; elated too much with ſucceſs0r nit 

GIFT, [the g pron. hard] 5. (Sax. fame 
thing beſtowed on another without price dt 
change; the actof giving. When applet 
Deity, an offering, or oblation. Any fes 
or peculiar talent and faculty, ſo cillel ber f 
given, or implanted in our nature, * 
dy art. © He who has the gift of idieu 

; ? 10, fora bri 
Spe. No. _ Uſed Deut. xvi. fon o 

GI'FTED, [the g pron. hard] 1. | 
or beſtowed; not acquired by labour. E. 
with extraordinary powers. | 

GIG, ſthe g pron- hard] S. [ wh 
uncertain] a ſmall top made of horn, 


ridiculing, or ſncgring manner, 


is kept ſpianing by whipping ie with a9 
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GIGANTIC, Adj. [Lat.] reſemblinz a 

ant; of an enormous ſize. Figuratively, ex- 
ingly wicked, 

To GI'GOLE, the g is pron. hard] V. N. 

to de inclined to laugh; to laugh at trifles, 

GIGGLER, S. [the g is pron, hard] one 
Ibo burlis into laughter at the leaſt trifle ; 
one very much inclined to laughter. 

GI'GLET, [the g is pron. hard] S. {Sax. ] 
+ wanton, laſcivious girl. © To be che pil- 
lage of a giglet wench.“ Shak. 

To GILD, {the g pron. hard] V. A. [pret, 
pided, or gilt, Sax. } to waſh over with liquid, 
or cover with leaf-gold. To adorn with 
lufre, To illuminate or brighten, To gild 
ger, to recommend a thing, or hide its de- 
feds by ſome additional ornament. 

GI'LDER, che g pron. hard]-S. one who 
eovers the ſurface of any body with gold; a 
coin valued from one ſhilling and fixpence 
to two ſhillings; from ghield, Dan. geld, 
Teut. money. 
DN, [the g is pron, hard] S. gold 
hid or ſtuck on any ſurface, by way of orna- 
nent; the act of covering with gold. 
GI'LESHILL, a place in Hampthire, near 


e 


rene 


— 
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2 Winton, with one fair, on September 12, for 
. cheeſe, leather, and horſes, 

1 GILL, S. [Lat.] the ures on each 
4 fide of the head of a fiſh, which they breathe 
Fi thro" inſtead of their mouths, The red flap 
NG which hangs down from the beak of a fowl] ; 


or fleſhy excreſcence under the chin of a 
man, When uſed in theſe ſenſes, the g is 
pron. hard, A liquid meaſure, containing 
the fourth part of a pint, A woman or fe- 
male companion. Each Fack with his 
gi.” Ben Fobnſon, In Botany, the plant 
called ground-ivy, | Likewiſe ale wherein 
pount-ivy has been ſteeped. In theſe ſenſes 
the f is pron, like J. 

CILLY-FLOWER, S. [corrupted from 
Jah wer, ſo called from the month it 
blows in] in Botany, the dianthus, under 
which genus are included pinks, carnations, 
ad the ſweet-william, 

GILT, [the g is pron. hard] S. gold laid 
many ſurface, Figuratively, golden ſhew or 
ſplendor, 
GILLINGHAM, a village in Dorſetſhire, 
— . Shaſtſbury, with 2 fairs, on 
aity-Monday, and Septe - 
1 horſes, — ſhee y gear 
„Adj. ar.) neat; ſpruce; well 
Cella; an old word, which {; cems — reviving. 

Mek Ack, S. a machine more curious 
Wan uſeful. 

GTMLET, {the g is pron, hard] S. a borer 

— kind of worm or ſcrew at the end, 

2 S, [Johnſon thinks this is 2 
.omuption from geometry or geometrical] 


e little uai . 
| aint es c 
ns 9 devices or pieces of ma 


GIMMER, 8. See Cinmal] a move- 
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GIMP, [che g is pron. hard] S. a kind of 
filk-twiſt, or lace. 

' GIN, S. [contracted from engine] a | 
or ſnare; a — worked by or — 
ſtilled liquor drawn from juniper-berries, &c. 
contracted from Geneva. | 

GI'NGER, S. [Ital.] an aromatic root, of 
a yellow colour, a very hot end pungent taſte, 
uſed in cookery as a ſpice, by apothecaries 
as a medicine, 

GI'NGERBREAD, { jinjerbred}] S. a kind 
of bread made of flour ſweetened with treacle, 
and mixed with ginger and aromatic ſeeds. 

GI'NGERLY, Adv. [ Sax. ] in a ſoft, ten- 
der, cautious, and low manner. 

GI'NGERNESS, S. [Sax.] caution, ten- 
derneſs, or lightneſs in handling, for fear of 
hurting or ſoiling; niceneſs. 

GUNGIVAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 
the gums, 

To GINGLE, V. N. [formed from the 
ſound] to make a ſharp noiſe, applied to tRat 
made by ſeveral pieces of mogey ſhook toge- 
ther; to ſhake pieces of money or metal to- 
gether, ſo as to make them ſound. 

GVNGLE, S. the ſound made by ſeveral 
pieces of money or metal ſhook together; 
the ſound made by ſeveral words or periods 
ending with the ſame letters or ſyllables, 

GI'NGLYMUS, S. [Gr.] in Anatomy, a 
kind of articulation, or joint, whoſe motion 
reſembles that of a hinge, 
GI'NNET; S. [Gr.] a nag, a mule, or dey 
generated breed. From hence ſome derive, 
but erroneouſly, a Spaniſh gennet, improperly 
written for ginnct. 

GI'NSENG, S. a root brought lately into 
Europe. It is of a very agreeable aromatic 
{mell, though not very ſtrong. Its taſte is 
acrid and aromatic, and has ſomewhat bitter 
in it. We have it from China; and there is 
of it in the ſame latitudes in America. 
GTI'PSY, S. [corrupted from Egyptian] a 
vagabond of a natural particular dark com- 
plexion, who pretends to tell future events 
by palmeſtry or phyſiognomy. Figuratively, 
uſed to imply a perſon of a dark complexion z 
or a woman of great craftineſs and cunning. . 
To GIRD, in this word and its deri- 
vatives the g is pron. hard] V. A. [preter 
girded, or girt] to bind round; to faſten by 
binding round; to inveſt; tp clothe; to in- 
cloſe ; to incirclez to reproach ; furniſh, 
GIRD, S. a twitch, or pang, alluding to 
the pain or ſenſation cauſed by a gizdle drawn 
tight on a ſudden, 

CIRDER, S. in Architecture, the largeſt 
piece of timber in a floor; its ends are faſt- 
ened into the ſummers or breaſt-ſummerz, 
and ſupport the joiſts, which are framed in- 
to it. 

GI'RDLE, [the g is pron. hard in this 
word and its following derivatives] S. [ Sax.] 
any thing or bandage drawn round the waiſt, 


| put of a machine; machinery, 


and tied or buckled, Ag inclofure or cir- 
8 12 | c Å- 
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- eumference. The equator, a great circle ſur- 


with a market on Mondays, and 6 fairs; on 


male, or woman; applied to one who is pley- 


years of diſcretion, or not acting with that 


ed upon a horſe; the circumference or mea- 


GIV 


rounding the world like 4 girdle, 
To GFRDLE, V. A. to encompaſs and 
ſurround as with a girdle. To incloſe, ſhat 
in, or environ. 
GIRDLER, S. ene who makes belts or 
girdles, | 
GIRL, [in this word and its ſubſequent de-' 
rivatives the g is pron. hard] S. a young fe- 


ful, giddy, and thoightleſs, not arrived to 


reſerve which a-perſon of diſcretion ought. 

| GFRLISH, Adj. like a girl, or one who 
is not arrived to years of diſcretiun; wan- 
ton, playful, cr giddy, ' | 

© - GFRLISHLY, Adv. in a wanton, play- 
ful, giddy, or thoughtleſs manner, applied 
to females, . 

To GIR , Ig pron. hard] V. A. [Johnſon 
ſays it is an improper word] to gird ; to ſur- 
round or encircle, | 

GIRT, g pron. hard] S. a band which 
goes under or round a horſe's belly, and faſ- 
tens the ſaddle, or burthen on its back. In 
Surgery, a circular bandage with a bolfter in 
the middle. : 

IRT H, ſg pron. hard] S. ¶ from gird, the 
verb] the band by which the ſaddle is ſaſten- 


4 


ſure of a pcrſon's waiſt. 

To GIRTH, {g pron. hard] V. A. to put 
on! or bind with a girth, | 
_ GISBORN, a town in the W. Riding of 
Yorkſbire, with a market on Mondays, and 
8 fairs; on Eafter Monday; Monday fortnight 
aſter Eaſter ; Monday month after Eaſter; and 
the Saturday following, for horned cattle; on 
Monday five weeks after Eaſter; and on 
September 18 and 19, for horned cattle and 
pedlars ware. It is 60 miles W. of York, 
and 2194 N. N. W. of London. 

GI'SBOROUGH, [pronounced CI] 
a town in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 


the third Monday and Tueſday after April 17, 
for linen cloth and horned cattle; on "T'veſday 
in Whitſun week for horned cattle and linen; 
en Auguſt 26, for linen and cattle ; on Auguſt 
2”, September 19 and 20, and the firſt Monday 
after November 11, for horned cattle. It is 
picaſantly ſcated on a flat, 4 miles from the 
mouth of the river Tees; and is of note for 
being the firft place where allum was made, 
as it was formerly for its abbey, It is 22 
miles N. W. by W. of Whitby, 35 S. E. by 
E. of Durham, and 246+ N. by W. of 
London. 

GI'SSING, a village in Norfell, with one 
fair, on July 25, fur toys and cattle. 


GLA 
hand, ſpeech, or writing; to ? 
into a perſon's poſſeſſion; . ; 158 


as a price or reward. To 
the wanton winds," 


To give ear, th 
to what a perſon ſays, 74 
grove way, to yield without reſiſtance, or 4 
al f groe no offence,” Burie, 
Uſed with to, to addict, apply, or habituate, 
* Gruen to pleaſure,” Bacon, Uſed with 4. 
way, to make over, to transfer to another, 
Joined to owt, to proclaim; publiſh ; or utter; 
to ſpread a falſe report or rumour, Uſed ith 
up, to refign, quit, yield, abandon, or deliver 
Uſed with in, to retreat; to give way; to 
back, Uſed with in to, to comply with; b 
aſſent to; to yield to. Uſed with of, to ceale, 
Uſed with ever, to leave; to quit; to crak 
from an act; to conclude loſt, To give oe, th 
ceaſe from a conteſt; to yield, Vicd with 
<vay, or place, to yield without reſiſtance; to 
falt back or make room. Neuterly, to grow 
moiſt ; to melt; to thaw, SYR O. Ge is 
generally uſed in a familiar ſenſe ; that of fr 
ſent, in a reſpectful one; that of offer, ma 
religious one. We give to our ſervants, We 
preſent to princes, We offer to God. | 
GI'VER, ſthe g pron. bard] S. one that 
lets another kave a ding without receiving j 
thing in.return, | 
GI'ZZARD, [the g is pron, hard] S.[lt] 
a ſtrong muſculous ſtomach in birds, where 
their meat, by means of flones which they 
ſwallow, is ground in pieces, as in a mil. 
To grumble in the gizzard, is applied to thoſe 
who are diflatisfied or diſcontented, 
GLACIA'TION,, S. [Lat.] the a « 
turning into ice; Ice. * 
GLA'CIS, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, 4 
ſloping bank. 15. we 
GLAD, Adj. [Sax. ] c 3 &Y; 
joicing at ſome good which has happened. 
Figuratively, uſed for any thing which rem 
fertile, bright, or ſhowy. > 
To GLA'DDEN, V. A. to cheer z w aff 
with a ſenſation;of pleaſure or delight. | 
GLA'DDER, S. one who railes 
and pleaſure, _ 
GLADE, S. [Dan.] a lawn hrs 
a wood; a paſlage _—_ 2 wood made 
lopping off the branches of trees, 
'GLADIA'TOR, 8. [Lat.} — 
uſed to fight with a naked ſword in the prot 
ſheus at Rome. Figuratively, a prize-fg2t ' 


To GIVE, ¶preter. gave, participle paſſive, 
given—the g pron. hard V. A. [Sax, ] to pre- 


or ſword-player. in a joyſul or chef 
manner. 


GLA'DLY, Adv. 
GLA'DNESS, S. a ſenſation of 07 or b. 


0 
ſent, or conter on another without receiving light, ariſing at the proſpect of fach 
anv thing in exchange; to tranſmit, commu- the actual poſſeſſion of good. . pleaſe 
Ricate, or impact tru one's ſelf to auother by i GLADSOME, Adj. delighted; f A9. 


* 


GLA 
CLADSOMELY, Adv, with ſome ſenſa-, 


tion of delight or ure. 
Gave per 
tion of joy Or 
| CLAIRE, 5. [F r.] the 
ind of ba 
CLAIRE, V. A. [Fr. 
ſmear with the white of an egg3 
Pons MO'RGANSHIRE, a county of 8. 
Wales, 27 miles in length, 25 in breadth, 
ind is bounded on the N. by Brecknock- 
fire; on the S. by the Severn ſea; on the 
E. by Monmouthſhire ; and on the W, by 
Carmarthenſhire, It contains about 9640 
houſes, 57340 inhabitants, 118 pariſhes, and 
market towns. It had 25 caſtles, and three 
monaſteries ; but they are now moſtly de- 
moliſhed. It ſends two members to parliament; 
one for the county, and one for Cardiff. The 
ir is very ſharp on the mountains, which are 
covered with ſnow; but very mild and tempe- 
rate near the ſea, The N. part is full of ſteep 
high, barren mountains j but the S. is more 
plain, rich, and fertile, and feeds abundance of 
cattle and ſheep; hence they ſupply Briſtol 
with many firkins of good butter; and it has 
ſikewiſe ſeveral coal-pits, The chief town is 


Cardiff, 
CLAN cx, S. Teut. ] a ſudden ſhoot or beam 
of light or ſplendor; 2 {troke or dart of light. 
Jo GLANCE, V. N. [Teut.] to ſhoot a 
ſudden ray of light or ſplendor; to fly off, or 
to firike in a ſloping manner. Uſed with ar, 
to hint at, or cenſure a perſon's faults by ſome 
oblique hints. Ufed with eye, to take a quick, 
licht, or tranſient view; to view obliquely, 
CLANCINGLY, Adv, in an oblique 
manner; tranſiently, 
GLAND, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, a ſoft 
ſpongy ſubſtance, which ſerves to ſeparate a 
pricular humour from the blood. 
GLA'NDERS, S. in Farriery, a running 
of corrupt matter from the noſe, differing in 
colour, according to the degree of malignity. 
GCLANDFORD-BRI'DGE, a town of 
acolnfhire, with a good market on Thurſ- 
Gs, but no fairs, It is ſeated on the river 
Auen, 155 miles N. by W. of London. 
GLANDI'FEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] bearing 
Kos, maſt, or fruit like acorns. 
CLA'NDULE, s. pas; in Anatomy, a 
wall gland; lometimes applied in the plural, 
* what are vulgarly called the almonds 
the tar. 


white of an egg; 


] to varniſh, or 
uſed by book- 


— - © 


GLANDULOUS, Adj, [L 
a J. [Lat. ain- 
= ltuated in, or having the Aae the 


elg.] to ſhine ſo 

” oh bu dazzle the eves, Alſo to ſhine 
altre t | : 

— op much laboured, applied to 


ToGLARE, v. N, CB 


MENESS, S. gaiety 3 a ficht 


GLA 
1— and tranſparent matter like the wkitt 
of an 
GLA'RING, [ Part, of glare] flagrant; 
enormous, applied to any very great crime. 

GLA RIS, the canton of, one of the 1 
republicks in Swiſſerland. It is bounded of 
the E. by the Griſons ; on the S, by the 
ſame and the canton of Uri, and that of Switz; 
and on the N. by the river Limath, It ig 
2 mountainous country; and their chief trade 
is in cheeſe, The government is democra- 
tick, and the ſenatg1s compoſed of 62 perſons ; 
over which tne landaman and pro-conſul pre- 
fide, who are never of the ſame religion ; for 
the inhabitants are partly Papiſts and partly 
Proteſtants, The capital town is of the ſame 
name, 

GLA'SGOW, a large city of Scotland, in 
the ſhire of Clydeſdale, with an univer 
and a- magnificent bridge, It 1s a populous 
place; and there is a large harbour in the 
river Clyde, on which it ſtands, a little be- 
low it, called New Glaſgow, or the New 
Town, where the largeſt veſſels may enter: 
for this reaſon the inhabitants carry on 3 
large trade to foreign parts. The form of this 
town is nearly ſquare, and is divided into four 
almoſt equal parts, by four large ſtreets, which 
croſs each other in the middle. Near this is 
the town-houſe, conſtrued of free-ftone, with 
a high tower, and melodipus chimes, It was 
formerly an archbiſhpprick; and the cathedral 
church, which is in the higheſt part of the 
town, is an old handſome Gothic ſtructure. 
It is properly two churches, one above an- 
other, adorned with ſtately pillars, and a very 
high ſteeple. Glaſgow is extremely well ſeat- 
ed in a fertile ſoil, and the houſes in general 
are very well built, The college is ſeparated 
from the town by a very high wall, and con- 
fiſts of divers courts, each of which is ſur 
rounded with buildings. It is 35 miles W. of 
Edinburgh, and 320 from London. 

GLASS, 8. [Sax.] an artificial ſubſtance, 
made by fufing or melting fixed ſalts, flint, 
and ſand together, with a vehement fire, 
tranſparent to the fight, ductile when hot, 
but not malleable, A glaſs veſſel of any kind, 
particularly a cup, with a foot, to drink out 
of: hence, figuratively, it is uſed for that 
quantity of liquor which ſuch a veſſel con, 
tains 3 as, 4 glaſs of wine, A glaſs to view 
one's face in; a perſpective, or a glaſs to view 
diſtant or near objects with; a glaſs made uſe 
of for meaſuring time, by means of ſand which 
runs through a ſmall aperture, and called an 
bour-plaſs. 

GLA'SS-GATING, Adj. finical, 

GLA'SSY, Adj, reſembling glaſs in ſmooth 
neſs, luſtre, or brightneſs. 
| CLA'STONBURY, a town of Somerſet- 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and one 
fair on September 8, for all ſorts of cattle. 


n S. an overpowering, or dazzling 
; 0 1 a berce piercing look. 
0 roch, adj, [Lat.] conſiſting of 


— is ſeated near the Tor, and is noted for & 
famous abbey, ſome magnificent ruins of which 
ar 


GLE 


Aill remaining; but they are every day 


diminiſhed for the ſake of the tones. It was 
retended that the bodies of Joſeph of Ari- 
mathea, of king Arthur, and of king Edward 
the Confeſſor, were - buried here, The place 
is at preſent pretty large and well built, con- 
taining two pariſh-churches, It is 6 miles S. 
W. of Wells, and 126 W. by S. of London. 

GLAUCO'MA, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, a 
diſorder of the eye. 8 

GLAVE, S. Fr.] a broad ſword, 

"To GLAZE, V. A. to furniſh windows 
with glaſs; to cover with a ſubſtance reſem- 
bling glaſs, like that with which potters co- 
ver their carthen ware, porcelain, &. To 
cover or overlay with ſomething ſhining, 

GLA'ZIER, S. one whoſe trade is to make 
glaſs windows, 

GLEAM [pleem] S. a ſudden and tranſient 
ſhoot or ray of ſplendor ; luſtre; brightneſs. 

To GLEAM, Igleem] V. N. to ſhine with 

n and tranſient flaſhes ; to ſhine. 
_ GLE'AMY, [pgleemy} Adj. flaſhing ; dart. 
ing ſudden and tranſient flaſhes of light. 

To GLEAN, [glen] V. A. [Fr.] to collect 
what is ſcattered by thoſe who carry in a harveſt; 
to gather any thing thinly ſcattered; to collect 
from different places in a book, or from dif- 
ferent authors. 

GLEAN, [glen] S. a collection made by 
flow degrees, and lab- rious application. 
© GLE'ANER, | gleener] S. one who gathers 
after. the reapers ; one who gathers any thing 
Nowly and laboriouſly, | 

GLE'ANING, | g/eening] S. the act of 
gleaning, ot things glcaned. 

GLEBE, S. [Lat.] aclod; turf; foil; 
land. In Natural Hiſtory, a clod, or piece of 
None or earth, frequently containing ſome 
metal or mineral. In Law, church land. 

GLE'BY, or GLE'BOUS, Adj. abounding 
in clods. Figuratively, fertile, or fruitful 

CLEDE, 8. 1 a kite. 

GLEF, S. [ Sax. ] joy or mirth. 
LEE D, S. a hot glowing coal: a pro- 
vincial and obſolete word. 

GLEE'FUL, Adj. full of joy; gay. 

GLEEK, S. [Sax.} muſick, or a muſician. 

To GLEEK, V. A. [Sax.] to ſneer; to 
mimick; to droll upon. 

To GLEEN, V. N. [perhaps a corruption 
of gleam] to ſhine with heat or poliſh, 

GLEET, S. the flowing or dripping of a 
humour from any wound. Uſually applied to 
a flux of thin humour from the urethra, 

To GLEET, V. N. to drop flowly, or ooze 
with a thin humour, Figuratively, to run 

fiowly, | 

GLEE'TY, Adj. reſembling a gleet, Thin 
and ſanious, applied to humours. 

GLE'MSFORD, a town in Suffolk, whoſe 
fair is heid June 24, for toys. 

GLEN, S. [ Erſe] a valley; a dale. 

GLE'NCO, a town of Scotland, in the 


fhire of Inveraeſe, and in Lochaber, Soon] tudes, fize, and ſituations, 


| 


de difficult to hold. Wet weather, ſucceeded 


GLO 


after.the Reyolution all the inhabi 
8 except 2 chile, who 2 
verlochy. * ® " 

GLEW, S. [Lat.] aviſcid, tenacious mat. 


ter, uſed as a cement to join givers thi 
ther. The common glew is ads; ry 
ns or hides of beaſts : fiſh glew is made 
55 Pang cya 2 of a large fiſh, tound 
efly in the Ru 
280 aſſian ſeas, and is what ve cal 
.GLIB, Adj. [Sax.] ſmooth; ipners, 
without any inequalities in the ſurface 1 
ed ſo as to be eaſily moved. Voluble, applied 
to ſpeech. SyYNox, An cel is ſo fippery A to 


by a froſt, makes the ways ſlippery, 0 
_ 12 * jack makes nas wy _Y 
Adv, ſm : Wi 
obſtacle. 3 © ſ oothly ; without wp 

GLFBNESS, S. ſmoothneſs ; flipperiteh 
Volubility, or cafineſs of motion, applet ty 
the tongue. ; 

To GLIDE, v. N. [Sax ] to flow or pak 
gently, ſmoothly, or without any tumul; 
to move ſmoothly and ſwiftly along, 

GLIDE, S. a lapſe ; aſliding motion; th 
act of paſſing ſmoothly, 

LIKE, S. [Sax.] ſneer, or ſcoff. 

To GLI'MMER, V. N. [Dan.] to fine 
faintly ; to afford a faint light, 

GLIUMMER, S. a faint ſplendor, or dn 
light; a foffil, lodged in ſparry and tony bo- 
dies, ſo called from its ſhining. 

CU LI'MMERING, S. an imperſect wien, 
A faint reſemblance ; a trace, 

GLIMPSE, S. [ Belg. ] a weak, faint light; 
a ſudden, or quick flaſhing light, A crankent 
luſtre; a ſhort and tranſitory view. A that 
fleeting enjoyment, - A faint reſemblance « 
likenels. ' 

To GLI'STEN, V. N. [Sax.] to fue 
with luſtre or ſplendor. _ "1 

GLI'STER, S. See CI VST TI; whichy 
the moſt proper ſpelling. 1 

To GLI'T'TER, v. N. [Sax.]toſkizevid 
luftre, or poliſh; to gleamz to appear pet. 


pous, ſpecious, orggiking- * | 
'GLI'TTIR, 8Fuftre ; ſplendor ; 1 | 
cr ſhowy brigh&els. | 


GLI'TTERINGLY, Adv. with : n 
or ſparkling luſtre, 
To GLOAR, [glir] V. A. [Belg] & 
ſquint; to look aſkew. | 
To GLOAT, [g-] V. N. [perhaps 3 ut 
ruption of glaar] to look ſide ways at a pers 
to caſt a ſtolen glance at a perſon, 
GLO'BATED, Adj. formed in the bu 


of a globe, * 
GLOBE, S. [Lat.] a round body, 
, equally dun 


ing every part of its ſurface . 


from the centre; the earth; 2 * 7 
which the various regions of the cart = L 
&c. are depicted in their proper orm aN 


GLOBOH 


6 LO 

oO sE, LO BOUs, GLO'BULAR, 
0001508, Adj. [Lat.] round or 
— 8. roundnefs, 4 
— [Lat.] a ſmall particle of 
matter, of a robnd or ſpherical form, applied 

w red particles of the blood, Kc. ; 
GLOUCESTER, I pron. G/sfter] the capital 
of Glouceſterſhire, with two markets on Wedͤn. 
ind Saturd, and four fairs; on April 5, for 
quantities of cheeſe ; on July 5, Sep- 
tember 28, and November 28, tor cattle and 
yorſes, It is ſeated on the E. fide of the river 
where, by two ſeveral ſtreams, it 


makes the iſle of Alney. It is a large and 


well inhabited place, containing 12 churches ; 
of which 6 — are in uſe, beſides the cathe- 
inal of St. Peter, which is a handſome ſtruc- 
ture, and is remarkable for its large cloiſter, 
and whiſpering gallery. It is a city and county 
efitfelf; and governed by a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, and common-council, who- are never 
{wer than 26, nor above 39 z a town-clerk, 
1nd ſword-bearer : the mayor is recorder of 
the city. The houſes amount to ſome thou- 
ſans, and the ſtreets are broad and paved, It 
contains five hoſpitals and two free-ſchools, 
mi was fortified with a wall, which king 
Charles II. after the Reſtoration, ordered to 
de demoliſhed, It ſends two members to par- 
lament, and has the title of a duchy, The 
eminent perſons that were buried here were, 
Lucius the firſt Chriſtian king, Robert duke 
of Normandy, eldeft ſon of William the Con- 
querer, and the unfortunate Edward II, 
Great quantities of pins are made here, It is 
56 miles N. N. E. of Briſtol, and 104 W. by 
N. of London, . | 
GLOU'CESTERSHIRE, [pron. Glfter- 
fir) a county of England, 65 miles in length, 
add 32 in breadth; bounded on the W. by Here- 
fordſhire and Monmouthſhire 3 on the N. by 
Wercefterſhire ; on the E. by Warwickſhire 
ad Oxfordſhire; and on the S. by Wiltſhire 
and Somerſetſhire, It contains 26,960 houſes, 
164,560 inhabitants, 280 pariſhes, and 27 
market-towns, It ſends only 8 members to 
palizment ; 6 for three to wis, And 2 for the 
county, The air is generally good, and the 
kil extremely fruitful, Cotſwold hills are 
del for feeding many flocks of ſheep; and 
the r.ch vale of Eveſham is remarkable for 
pocucing excellent wheat, The Foreſt of Dean 
* weſtward of the Severn, and was once 
ul of oak-trees ; but the iron-mines have 
conſumed the greater part, The rivers of 
* note are, the Icis, the Chern, the Colne, 
1. Lethe, the Windruſh, the Evenlode, the 
den, the Avon, the Swiliate, the Caron 
und the Stour, N 2 
35 CLOMERATE, v. A. [Lat.] to 
buy 3 parts or bodies into a round 
CLOVER 4 TION, $ the act 
K bannt {rreral parts or hols into a 


GLO 
round ball or ſphere 3 a body formed into 3 
ball. | 
GLOOM, S. [Sax.] an imperfect, faint, 
or obſcure fight, Figuratively, ſullennefs. 

To GLOOM, V. N. to ſhine obſcurely 3 
to be darkiſh, like the twilight. Figu- 
ratively, to be melancholy, dull, or ſullen. 

GLOQ'MINESS, S. want of light; duſki- 
neſs; darkiſhneſs; diſmalneſs. Figurative- 
ly, fullenneſs ; ſadneſs, or melancholy. 

GLOO MILY, Adv. dimly ; without per- 
feQ light. Figuratively, ſullenly. 

GLOO'MY, Adj. obſcure: im 
lightened ; having a faint light; dark or 
blackiſh, Figuratively,ſullen; melancholy; fad. 

GLO'RIED, Adj. illuſtrious ; honourable. 
 "GLORIFICA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
giving glory, attributing honour, and render- 
ing praiſe, | 

o GLO'RIFY, V. A. [Lat.] to procure 
honour or praiſe to a perſon or thing; to pay 
honour or praiſe in worſhip; to extol, ho- 
nour, or praiſe ; to exalt to a ſtate of ſplen- 
dor, dignity, or glory. [Lat | 

GLORIOUS, Adj. in its primary 
_ haughty; proud; A or 

oaſting in any advantage. Figurati 

adorned with glory ; exalted to RY 
ſplendor and dignity ; noble; illuftrious ; en- 
cellent. | | 

GLO'RIOUSLY, Adv. illuſtriouſiy; no- 
bly ; ſplendidly. 

GLORY, S. [Lat. uſed by the ancient 
poets as a word of one ſyllable, and pro- 
nounced glare] praiſe or honour attributed in 
adoration or worſhip, In Scripture, a ſtate of 
ineffable ſplendor and felicity prepared fos 
the righteous in heaven, Honour ; praiſe g 
fame; renown. © Glory is like a circle in 
the water,” Shak, A ſtate of ſplendor, dig- 


nity, and magnificence, © Solomon in all 


his glory.” Matt. vi. 29. Luftre, or bright- 
neſs. A circle of rays which ſurrounds the 
heads of ſaints in pictures. Pride; arrogance z 
boaſtfulneſs, Sy non. Glory expreſſes ſome- 
thing more ſingular than bonour : the one 
makes us undertake voluntarily the moſt dif- 
ficult things; the other leads us willingly to 
the execution of the moſt rigorous exactions. 
An indifference to glory may paſs unnoticed, 
but not with reſpe& to honour, 

To GLO'RY, V. N. to boaſt in; to be 
proud of. Uſed with in. 

To GLOSE. See To Grozs. 

GLOSS, S. [Fr.] a comment, or expla- 
nation of the fenſe of an author. Figura- 


tively, a falſe interpretation, or ſpecious ex- 


planation of the words of an author, in order 
to ſerve a particular purpoſe ; a Faperficial 
luſtre or brightneſs, appearing on the ſurface 
of filk, or any ſmooth or poliſhed thing 
To GLOSS, V. N. [Fr.] to comment, or 
make remarks on the ſenſe of an author; to 


make a fly remark, or give a broad hint; to 
palliate,, or maks a thing appear right by 
ſome 
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GLU 


me ſpeci ous reaſon or interpretation, To! 
oy = ſurface of a thing ſhine; to em- 
bellih with a ſuperficial ſhew, uſed with 


GLO'SSARY, S. [Lat.] a dictionary ex- 
plaining obſcure and obſolete words. 

GLOSSA'TOR, of GLO'SSER, S. 2 
commentator, or ſcholiaft, 3 
3LO'SSINESS, S. the ſhining luſtre ap 
ring on the ſurface of filk, or any poliſhed 


es. 3 

GLOSSO'GRAPHER, [gloſſs; 8. 
[Gr.] a ſcholiaſt; a e | 
 GLOSSO'GRAPHY, [eligrafy] . 
fGr.] the writing commentaries ; the ex- 

ihg bard and difficult words and terms. 
'GLO'SSY, Adj; having a ſhining and 
ſmoothly liſhed ſurface. 

GLO TTIS, S. [Lat.] ale mouth or apet- 
ture of the larynx, through which the air 
aſcends and deſcends in reſpiring, ſerving for 
the formation of the voice, and giving that 
wonderful variety of notes, of which the 
voice is capable, in ſpeaking and ſinging. 
 _ GLOVE,S. [Sax:| a covering worn upon 
the hands, either for luxury, or to keep them 
from the inclemency of the weather. 

- GLO'VER, S. one who makes or ſells 


N 


To GLOUT, v. N. to pout; to look ſul- 
len, or diſcover diſlike and diſcontent in the 
countenance. A low word, 3 

To GLOW, [g/s] V. N. [Sax.] to be 
heated ſo as to ſhine without flame; to burn 
with vehement heat; to preſent or exhibit a 
ſtrong bright colour. To feel a heat in any 

of the body. To feel a warmth of paſ- 
= or heat ariſing from the eagetneſs or ar- 
dour. of the mind. 

GLOW, [eis] S. a ſhining heat. Vehe- 
mence or ardour, applied to the paſſions, 
Brightneſs, or ruddineſs, applied to colour. 

GLO'W-WORM, [g/5-worm] S. a ſmall 
creeping inſect or worm, which appears lu- 
minous, or like a flame, in the dark. 

To GLOZE, V. N. [Sax.] to make uſe 
of ſoothing and flattering words in order to 


perſuade, coax, or wheedle a perſon, To mal 


comment or interpret; but in this ſenſe it 
ſhould be gloſs. 
' GLOZE, S. flattery; ſoothing words; 
inſinuations. 
GLUE, S. a viſcous ſubſtance uſed to join 
things together. See Gr x w. 
To GLUE, V. A. [Fr.] to join together 
by a viſcous ſubſtance or cement; to hold to- 
er. Figuratively, to join, or make a thing 
join; to unite as it were with glue. 

. GLUM, [a low cant word, corrupted from 
gloom] Adj. ſullen; affectedly, and obſti- 
nately grave. 

To GLUT, V. A. [Fr.] to ſwallow with 
little chewing; to devour; to cloy, or fill 


NO 
to overfill, or load, N oh 
with as much as it 8, diode 8 ang 
GLUT, S. that which is 4 
lowed in 2 ravenous- manner, ** 
enough. Any thing which fills of ſtops 
paſſage by its too great or exceſequarge 
GLU"TINOUS, Agj, [Fr,] viſcous; ts 


natious, _ : 
bee 5 yay 
inſet ws ek 2] N 

e ae, Per. 565 . fy i 
than bis eye. 8 


To GLU"TTONIZE, v. N. to eit we. 
| GLU"TTONOUS, Adj. given to excel 
GLU'TTONOUSLY, Adv,” hn 
manner of a glutton, o 3 
| CLU'TTONY, 8. [Fr. 
ing. Prov. A belly full of glutory wil a. 
LU'Y, Adj. ſticking ; viſcous ; tens 
GLYN, 8. [Erſe.] a 
between two mountai 
ARL, [nar or nel 
V. N. [Sax.] to growl, ID ly. 
GNA'RLED, Car Adj. knotty, 
To GNASH, „ A. [Belg.] t 
either on account of rage, or from a ſenſation 
of exceſſive cold or agony, 
inſect, or fly, of which there are, according 
to Derham, at leaſt 40 diſtinct ſpecies, Is 
hath a mouth and other parts accommodated 
to food; in its aurelia ſtate it has no fuck 
in its mature (gnat) ſtate, its mouth is fur- 
niſhed with a curious well-made ſpear, b 


ceſs; to be luxurious, 
in eati 
exceſs. 
exceſs in exts 
ver ſtudy willingly, 
cious. 
valley, or hollow 
ins. | 
To GNAR, or GN 
grind the teeth, 
ſtrike or claſh together, applied to the tecth, 
GNAT, — S. [ Sax. ] a ſmall wingd 
its vermicular ſtate it is a red magget, and 
parts, becauſe it ſubſiſts without food; but 
wound and ſuck out the blood of other u- 


8. 
To GNAW, V. A. [naw] [Sax.] to bite 
and tear off by means of the teeth; to ent & 
chew by degrees; to bite in agony and raft 
To fret, waſte, or corrode, 

GNA'WER, [ndwer] S. one who bites 
or tears in pieces with the teeth. 
GNO'MES, [n6mes] S. certain inn 
people, who, according to the Cabbalift, i. 
habit the inner parts of the earth. They m 
ſuppoſed ſmall in ſtature, and the 

of quarries, mines, &c. 
NO'MON, [nimos] S. [Gr.] the bd, 
index, or pin of à dial. N 2 40. 
es to find (bf 


too full; to fate, or diſguſt. To feaſt or de- 
light to fatiety, To bring in large quantities; 


GNOMO'NICS, Lk 
lingz or a ſcience which teach ; 

portions of ſhadows for the conſtrue 
tion of all ſorts of ſug-cials, vo Sr 


juſt pro 


. *, * 
* ' . 
1 / 


* name which almoſt al 
ticks affected to take, 
= 

oy fl * and enlightened perſon. 


« Run to him; 


wund. Dryd, To depart from a place, 


move, or paſs in any manner, 


fate or opinion for better or worſe. 


towards death or ruin. © He is far 


—_— 


thſon; to obſerve as a rule. To 
ie fmallowed ; to be received. To go 


TT" SD © ÞY DY O a = 09 


mitt, To go after, to purſue. To let po, 
die 2 perſon his liberty. To £9 fo, 
paſs; to be received for. 
* ſr 2 woman,” Sidney, To toll, applied 
el. „ The bell poeth for him.“ Bac. 
gore or to be in a ſtate of motion, applied 
D machines, Kc. © Clocks will ge. Otway, 
q * to be extinguiſhed, applied to flame, 
"We. To go againſt the grain, is a proverbial 
aprſfon, to expreſs ſomething extremely re- 
ur, difagreeable, or diſguſtful, 
= TO, Interje&, come, come, take the 
— A ſcornful exhortation. 
1 L224] 8. [Sax.] a ſtick or pole 
why a ſharp point at the end, with 
15 "7; Kc. are driven forward. 
by meg * 2 to prick or drive 
d. rative 1 imu- 
— 7 2 rp 
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GO, ſpreter, I went, I have gone, parti- 
15 1T5 2 [Sax; to 2 by — ; 
to move flowly, oppoſed to un. 
—— has hoſt ſtaid ſo long that 
vill not ſerve the turn.” Shak. To pro- 


235 one to another. The jeſt got 


0 
or to any end. 
To intend, or be near undertaking a thing. 
To march in a hoſtile - — 3 
j iliſtines To cha 
« Ge vp againſt the Phi br po pct 
min. To have recourſe to, © Goto law,” 
To hift, & Rather than go without,” To tend 
To tend to any act. Gone near to fall in 
love with him“ To be talked of; to be 
known, © A report is gene abroad. « Goes 
by the name of,” To be in a ſtate of com- 
palt or partnerſhip. © Go your halves.” To 
be regulated by any method. The prin- 
ciples I went on. To be pregnant. Gone 
vith young,” To reach, or be extended to 
uy degree. No man's knowledge can go 
beyond his experience,” To be rated one with 
mother, © J think as the world goes, he was 
a good kind of man enough.” To contribute; 
tb conduce ; to concur ; to fall out, or termi- 
tate; to proceed in train or conſequence z to 
laced, To go abcut, to attempt, to endea- 
wn. To go afide, to err, to deviate from the 
nght, To go berzveen, to interpoſe. To go by, 
t pas unnoticed ; to find, or get in the con- 
down, to 
in and 
kf, do do the buſineſs of life ; to be at liberty. 
Toproff, to die ; to depart from a poſt. To 
a, to proceed, To go through, to execute, 
f perform thoroughly; to ſuffer, or undergo, 
1g" over, to peruſe, or read through; to 


«© She 


GOD 


cx0'STICS, Nit] in Church Hiſtory, | GOAL, a. Mn bak th £1 
. lens. [ 5 

to exprels _— 8 
and extraordinary light to hi 
tenſions: the word Gneftic ſig- 


pole ſet up to determine the bounds of a ra 
a poſt ſet up to which race-horſes are to run; 
a ſtarting- poſt. Figuratively, the deſign, fina 
purpoſe, or end of any meaſure or undertaking. 
GOAR, or. GORE, S. an edging ſewed on 
cloth to ſtrengthen it. The warm blood of 
any creature, from gor, Brit. | 
GOAT, [git] S. [Sax.] an horned ani- 
mal, with coarſe ſhag hair, remarkable for 
laſciviouſneſs, and a rank ſmell when old. 
Figuratively, a rank, or luſtful perſon. 1 
GO AT-HERD, 8. one who keeps goats. 


goat, either in rankneis of ſmell, or in luſt. 
GOB, ſa low word] S. [Fr.] a ſmall 
quantity, generally applied to ſomething viſ- 


cous or flabby. ; 


GO'BBET,S., [Fr.] a mouthful ; as much 


as can be ſwallowed at once. 

To GO'BBET, V. A. to ſwallow at once. 
A low word. 

To GO'BBLE, V. A. ſold Fr.] to ſwal- 
low haftily, or in a ravenous manner, attended 
with noiſe, * | 

GO'BBLER, S. one who devours in a ra- 
venous manner, without chewing, | 

GO BETWEEN, S. a mediator; or one 
who carries on a defign by being ſent back - 
wards and forwards with meſſages by the two 
parties, 

GO'BLET, 8. 6 Fr.] a bowl or cup that 
holds a large draught. | / 

GO'BLIN, S. [Fr.] an evil or walking 
ſpirit ; an elf, or fairy, 

GO-BY, S. a deluſion, artifice, or ſtratagem. 

GO-CART, S. a machine going upon caſ- 
ters, in which children are incloſed to teach 
them to walk, 

GOD, S. [Sax.] the ſelf. exiftent, infinitely - 
perfect, and infinitely good Being, who created 
and preſerves all things that have exiſtence ;_ 
the object of adoration and worſhip ; any per- 
ſon or thing which is too much the object of 
a perſon's thoughts and labours. 

To GOD, V. A. to deify, or worſhip as a 
god. Figuratively, to confer the greateſt ho- 
nours that can be imagined. | 
GCO'DALMING, a town of Surry, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, viz. on 
Feb. 13, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hops; 
and on July 10, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, a 
ſtore-pigs. It is ſeated on the river Wye, 
where it divides into ſeveral ftreams, and wa- 
ters the adjacent parts. It is 4 miles 8. W. 


of Guildford, and 344 S. W. of London. 


CO'D-CHILD, S. an infant gr perſon for 
whom one is a ſponſor in baptiſm, ry , 

GO'D-DAUGHTER, [ g#d-dauter ] S. a ſe- 
male for whom a perſon is Boater in baptiſm. 
GODDESS, S. a female deity or divinity, ” 
GODFATHER, S. [Sax.] a man that is 
ſponſor for a perſon at baptiſm. 


dition, or nature of a god, Figuratively, a deity, 
Tet GOD 


GO'D-HEAD, gad. bed] S. the fate, con- 


GO'ATISH, [giriþ]- Adj. reſembling a 


% 


% 


©, 


60L 


- CO'DLESS, Adi. without ſenſe of 4 deity ; |by 


atheiſtie ; irreligious; impious. | 

GO'DLIKE, Adj. divine; reſembling 
God; ſuperlatively excellent. 

GO'DLING, S. a divinity of ſmall ſtature 
or dignity. | | 

GO'DLINESS, S. duty of piety towards 
God; a general obſervation of all the duties 
towards God. : 

ODL, Adj. having a proper ſenſe of 

our duty and obligations to God, Figuratively, 
pious, righteous, or religious, 


GO'DLY, Adv, in a pious and religious 


manner. 
GO'DMANCHESTER, a town of Hun- 
tingdonſhire, parted from Huntingdon by the 
river Ouſe. It was incorporated by king James I. 
and is ſeated in a rich and fertile ſoil, which 
yields great plenty of corn. It is inhabited by 
a great number of yeomen and farmers, who 
are ſaid to have extraordinary teams of horſes, 
and ſome ſay better than in any other part of 
England. It has no market; and but one fair, 
which is on Eaſter-Tueſday, for all ſorts of 
cattle. It is 1564 miles diſtant from London. 
GO'D-MOTHER, S. a woman that is 
ſponſor for a perſon in baptiſm, 
GODO'LPHIN, a hill in Cornwall, famous 
For its tin-mines ; it lies E. of Mountſbay, and 
has the title of an carldom. 
GO'DSHIP, S. the office, rank, or cha- 
rater of a god.  Figuratively, a deity or divi- 


nity. | 
. GO'DSON, S. one whom a perſon has 
been ſponſor to in baptiſm, n 
or with re- 


; 8 Adj. towards, 
to God. 

GO'DYELD, or GO'DYIELD, [corrupted 
from Cd frield] Adv. a term of thanks, wherein 
a perſon wiſhes another the protection and pro- 
vidence of the Deity. Not in uſe at preſent, 

. GOFER, S. one that moves from one place 
to another; one that runs; one that has a good 

| applied to a horſe. One that is regular 
Fin motions, applied to a watch or clock, 

To GO'GGLE, V. N. [Sax,] to look 


uint. ä | 
3 Adj. [Sax.] ſquint- 
ed; not looking ſtraight; or looking with 
balls of the eyes turned contrarywiſe. 

GOING, S. the act of walking or mov- 
ing from one place to another; departure, 

G0 LA, S. the ſame as CYMAT1UM. 

' GOLD, S. [ Sax. ] the heavieſt, moſt denſe, 
moſt fimple, moſt fixed of all bodies; neither 
injured by air or fire, ſoluble only by ſea-ſalt, 
and moſt eaſily amalgamated with filver ; its 
colour is of a ſhining and radiant yellow, which 
differs according to its-purity, or the parts it 
comes from. Figuratively, money, or any thing 
very valuable or defirous. © * of gold. 

GO'LDANGER, a town in Eſſex, whoſe 
fair is held May 14, 


ile th 5 
GO'LDEN, Adj mass or ends 
gold; gilt. Figuratively, ſhining ; bright; 
iplendid ;. yellow, or of the colour of ol. 
Golden number, in Chronology, is that which 
ſhews what year of the moon's cycle any par. 
ticular year is. Calden rule, in arithmeti 
called hkewiſe the Rule of Three, is that by 
2 a fourth number is ſought, which dein 
the ſame proportion to the third number 
the ſecond does to the firſt, ? 

GO'LDENLY, Adv, in a pompous or 
ſplendid manner, | 

2 . AY, a village in Cornwall 
with one fair, on Auguſt 6, for 
ſheep, cloth, and a few _—_ 

GO'LDSIZE, S. a glue of a gelden 0. 
tour, with which painters form their letten, 
and gildery lay thoſe parts ef their warkd 
which are to be covered with gold, 

GOLDSMITH, S. [Sax.] a perſon who 
makes and ſells golden wares; a banker, u 
they were formerly, till banking became a fe- 
parate buſineſs. 

GOME, S. the black and oily greaſe of 
cart wheel, EI 

GO'MPHOSIS, [ g6 S. in Anatuay, 
a ſpecies of — one bone i 
ſet into another, like a nail or peg; uh 
teeth within the jaws, 

GO'NDOLA, S. [Fr.] a flat boat, vey 
long and very narrow, uſed upon the canals 
Venice. 

GONDOLTER, '[gandele&] S. one who 
rows a gondola, 

GONE, [ pron. $i] — adyancedz 
forward in progreſs; loſt, or undone, Go by 
paſt, applied to motion or change of place 
Loſt ; departed; conſumed z at an end; dead 

GO'NFALON, or GO'NFANON,S. [Fr 
an enſign, or ſtandard. | 

GONORRHOE'A, [gororrbda] 8. Ir! 
in Medicine, an involuntary dripping of {ee 
hurt. : 

GOOD, Adj. [comparative better, Zagat 
lative 4] having ſuch perſections a5 u . 
quiſite, fit,. and proper for the end. Whale 
ſome; ſound; ſalutary. 
Uſeful; valuable. Legal; 
eſtabliſned; proved. Punctusl. 
his word.” L Eftrange. Chara, 
name in man or woman——is the 


jewel of their ſouls,” . — i 2 1 


not eaſily diſpleaſed, but inch 
benevolence and kindneſs, joined with af 
words g the temper of _—— 
Joined to breeding, elegant, decent, nent 
polite ; confiſtent with the character 2 
tlemen. Virtuous, or endowed with 


| 


for cattle, 
GO'LDBEATER, eter] S. one who ral qualities or v 
which are uſed 


hammers gold into thin leaves, 


irtues. Kind, or 


dentrous. Happy 3 ff 


Skitfyl; ready; 


GOR. 


$05, ; 15 : 
40 while ago. Real ; ſerious. 
10 Good A Rich ; of credit. % As 
us,” has a kind of negative ſenſe, imply- 
res. Companionable ; ſociable. 
* gud fellow. © In good time,” not too 
fat, „ In good ſooth, really; ſeriouſly, To 
male peed, to perform what is promiſed or ex- 
; to keep, maintain, ſupport, or ſupply. 
0000, S. is divided into phy ſical and mo- 
ral, Phyſical gad is that which tends natu- 
rally to promote our happineſs, - benefit, ad- 
yantage, or health; to increaſe pleaſure, dimi- 
niſh pain, or procure and continue the pre- 
ſence of any good, or the abſence of any evil, 
Myal grad is that which is choſen agreeable 
to the laws of reaſon or God, and has a ten- 
dency to promote both our own happineſs and 

that of others. Figuratively, proſperity, 
GOOD, Adv. always joined with as : thus, 

a rod implies well; not ill; no worſe, 

D, Interject. well! right! 

G00D-CONDI'TIONED, Adj. without 
any ill qualities. Luſty, or plump, applied to 


ns, 

COO DLACK, Interject. O ftrange ! won- 
derful indeed ! is it poſſible ! ſay you ſo! 

COO DLIN ESS, S. beauty; grace; ele- 
gance, applied to external appearance. 

C00 DLV, Adj. beautiful; graceful; ap- 
plied to perſons. Fine, or ſplendid, applied to 
things, and particularly to dreſs. Bulky; 
ſwelling, Happy; defirable. 

GOODMAN, S. a ruſtic term of compli- 
ment ; gaffer, 

GOODNESS, S. the fitneſs of a thing to 
produce any particular end; perfection; kind- 
nels, or benevolence. | 

COODNESTONE, a village in Kent, 
vith a fair, on September 14, for cattle. 

600'D-NOW, Interject. in good time; 
ir prithee, Sometimes uſed as a flight excla- 
Qation to expreſs wonder, 

GOODS, S. the moveables or furniture of 
F houſe ; wares fold in trade ; commodities 
tr freight in a ſhip, 

G0OD-WILL, S. a friendly and benevo- 
— alſo, a conſideration for com- 

into a ſhop or buſineſs ready prepared. 

000 Dy, S. [Johnſon hoy it cor- 
nated from goodrvife] a low term of civility 
uſed to mean perſons of the female ſex, 

GOOSE, S. [plural geeſe, Sax.] a large 
— fowl, proverbially noted, and figura- 
Trp for foolihneſs ; a taylor's ſmooth- 
— SEBERRY, S. a well known fruit 


— RBELLY, S. a large, protuberant, or 
5 aterm of reproach for a fat perſon, 
x 00 RBELLIED, Adj. luſty ; fat; having 
D e and ſwelling belly. 
COR. — an inſtrument of gaming. 
tale with db. 1. . S. in Antiquity, a 


Confiderable; add ſmall, though not very 


traces, or harneſs! 


GOS 


very intricate, that there was no finding wher® 
it began or ended. The oracle having declar- 
ed, that he who could untie it ſhould be maſter 
of all Afia, Alexander attempted ; but not be- 
ing able to accompliſh it, cut it aſunder with 


oracle, 

GORE, S, [Sax.] blood; clotted or con- 
gealed blood. 

To GORE, V. A. to ſtab, or pierce either 
with a weapon, or the horns of an animal, ſo 
as to make a wound, ; 

GORE'E, a ſmall iſland of, Africa, near 
Cape de Verd, ſubject to the French. It is 
barren ; but is of great importance on ac- 
count of its good trade, It was taken by the 
Engliſh in May 1759, and given up by the 
treaty of peace in 1763, Lon. 12, 25. E, 
lat. 14. 30. L. 6 

GORGE, S. [Fr.] the throat or ſwallow; 
that which is gorged or ſwallowed. In Archi- 
tecture, a ſort of concave moulding. In For- 
tification, the entrance of a baſtion, ravelin, or 
other outwork. 

To GORGE, V. A. [Fr.] to fill up to 
the throat; to glut or ſatiate; to ſwallow, 

GO'RGED, Adj. in Heraldry, the bear- 
ing of a crown, coronet, or the like, about the 
neck of a lion, ſwan, &c. Among Farriers, it 
ſignifies the ſame as ſwelled ; in which ſenſe 
they ſay, the legs of a horſe are gorged; the 
paſtern joint is gorged ; you muſt walk him 
out to diſgorge his ſhoulder, | 

GORGEOUS, Adj. ſold Fr.] fine; ſplen- 
did ; glittering, 

GO'RGEOUSLY, Adv. in a ſplendid, 
pompous, ſhowy, or magnificent manner, 

GO'RGEQUSNESS, S. ſplendor; luſtre; 
magnificence ; finery. | 

GO'RGET, S. the piece of armour which 
is worn round, and defends the throat, 

GU RGONS, ſo called from Gorgon, a 
venomous beaſt in Africa z they were the 
three daughters of Phæcus, viz. Meduſa, 
Steno, and Euryale; fo called from their ſa- 
vageneſs, becauſe they killed at the firſt fight, 
The emblems of all ſinful pleaſures, which 
enſnare, and deſtroy men at the firſt fight, 

GO'RMAND, S. [Fr.] a perſon who eats 
greedily, and to exceſs. 

To GO'RMANDIZE, v. N. to eat with 
greedineſs and to exceſs, 

' GO*'RMANDIZER, 8. 
greedily, | 

GORSE, S. [Sax.] furze; a thick, prickly 
ſhrub, bearing yellow |: 

GO'RSYNON, a village of Glamorgan- 
ſhire, in South Wales, with one fair, on Mon- 
day before Nov. 30, for cattle, ſheep, and hogs, 

GO'RY, Adj. covered with clotted ar con ; 
gealed blood; bloody; murtherous. | 

GO'SLING, S. a young gooſe not full 
grown. - In Botany, a cat's tail on nut-trees 


and pines, 
GOSPEL; 


one who cats 


2190 


of the chariot of Gordius, king of Phrygia, ſo 


his ſword, and thus fulfilled or cluded ths 
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©  :GO'SPEL, S. the hiſtory of the life and 
Actions, death, eſurrection, aſcenſion, and 
doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. The word is Saxon, 
and of the fame import with the Latin Evan- | 
gelium, which ſignifies glad tidings, or good 
news; the hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour be- 
ing the beſt news ever publiſhed to mankind. 
This hiſtory is contained in the writings of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, — John, whs from 
-thence are called the Evangeliſts. Figura- 
tively, applied to fignify, in divinity, - the 
(Chriſtian diſpenſation, and an infallible ſtand- 
ard of truth. | 
To GOSPEL, V. N. Sax. ] to preach the 


coca to inſtruct as a 

at 'SPELLER, S. [Sax.] an evangeliſt or 
preacher. X 

- "GO'SPORT, a town in Hampſhire, parted 
from Portſmouth by a narrow arm of the ſea, 
and in ſome ſenſe may be reckoned part of it. 
It has a market on Saturday, and two fairs, 
on May 4, and October 10, for toys. It is 

8 I miles from London. | 

GO'SSAMER, or GO'SSAMOR, S. — | 
the down of plants; the long white cobwebs 
which are perceived in the air in.calm ſunny 
weather; found by Maſly to proceed from 
a ſpider dwelling in fields, which emits them 
from its podex, and leaves them to aſcend in, 
and be wafted by, the air. 

GO'SSIP, S. [ Sax. ] one who is a ſponſor 
for a child at baptiſm. Figuratively, one who 
runs about tattling like women at a lying-in. 

To GO'SSIP, V. N. to chat; to prate ; 

to ſpend time in frivolous and inſignificant 
diſcourſe, 
.. GOUDHURST, 'a town in Kent, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and one fair, on 
Auguſt 26, for cattle. It is 43 miles E. by 
S. of London. 

To GO'VERN, V. A. [Fr.] to rule over 
in the character of a magiſtrate, parent, or 
other ſuperior. To regulate ; to direct. To 
manage or reſtrain. In Grammar, to require. 
te Amo governs an accuſative caſe.” 

GO VERNABLE, Adj. ſubiect and obe- 
dient to command, rule, authority, or direc- 
tion. | 

GO'VERNANCE, S. the act of exerciſ- 
ing authority over others that are bound to 
obey; government; the management, con- 
troul, or authority of a guardian. 

GO VERNANTE, S. [Fr.] a woman 
who has the care of young ladies of quality. 
The more uſual and proper word is Governeſs, 

_ GU 'VERNESS, S. [old Fr.] a female in- 
veſted with authority to influence or rule. A 
woman who has the care of inſtructing, or 
regulating the conduct of, ladies; the teacher, 
inftrucreſs, or miſtreſs of a lady's boarding- 
ſchool. . | 

GOVERNMENT, S. [Fr.] the form in 
which juſtice is adminiſtered in a nation; an 
eftabliſament of legal authority, or adminiſ- 
tration of publick affairs: regularity of beha- 


.GRA 


Sour. Manageableneſs ; obſequi 1Ouſned 
Grammar, the — = 
in a ſentence requires. | 
GOVERNOR, S. one who . 
with ſupreme authority in _— any 
- 3 one wha 
T place * a temporal 
authority; a tutor; pilot; regulator: 
- GOUG l en 
oe 8. [Fr.] 4 chiſſel baving a 
GOURD, 8. [Fr.]/a plant whi 
along the earth the * — 
duces a yellow fruit of the fize and — 
COU RDIN ESS, $.in F 
in Farriery ; 
in an horſe's leg, 10 called from — 
"urs 
„ S. [Fr.] in Medicine, a nai 
kind of diſeaſe — rr affe cting ee, 
ſeated in their ligaments, the tendons of the 
muſcles ſubſervient to their motions, and the 
membranes ſurrounding the bones. 
GOUT, [goo] 8. [Fr.] 4 taſte; reliſh; 
or flavour. f 
GOU'TY, Adj. afflicd with the got; 
relating to, or having the gout, 
GOWN, 8. (la) a long looſe upper gu- 
ment worn by men, as an undreſs; a woman's 
upper garment ; the long looſe habit worn by 
the miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, &, 
The dreſs of peace, 
GO'WNMAN, S. a ſtudent at an unirerhs 
ty; or one whoſe proper habit is a gown, 
0 To GRA'BBLE, V. N. [perhaps corruytel 
rom re] to grope; to ſeaxch, or feel 
— 2 00 0s 
GRACE, S. [Lat.] favour, or Kinde 
In Divinity, a favourable inflpence of God u 
the human mind]; virtue, or the effect of te 
divine influence; pardon; a kindneſs; apn- 
vilege or fayour conferred ; elegant behari 
our; or the air and appearance wherewith 
any thing is done; beauty, either natural, of 
heightened by art; an embelliſhment, or» 
ment, flower, or perfection. A phyßcel wi. 
tue, or power, © Mickle is the powerful pan 
« that lies in plants.” Shak, The title of 1 
duke, formerly given to a king, implying goot- 
neſs, or clemency. A ſhort prayer laidat-:aly 
expreſſive of gratitude or thanks to the Dat 
Providence for ſupplying our necefſitics To 
be in a perion's gend graces, 18 to be — 
or eſteemed by him. A# of Grace, an an * 
parliament for a general and free pardon, 2 
for ſetting at liberty inſolvent debtors. a 
of Cad, or by the Grace of God, is a form. 
uſed by ſovereign princes, to expreſs their 
dependence, | n 
To GRACE, v. A. to adom, beth 
embelliſh, dignify, ſet off, or recom 


' 
to confer an honour on a perſon; to U 


or raiſe by an act of favour. a 
GRA'CED, Adj. Laa ; gracthil3 
virtuous ; regular, Seldom 1 
GRA'CEFUL, Adj. elegant; with 1% 


1 
word 


ing dignity Jr maieſty, GRACE 


GRA 


eU rrülxxss, S. elegance and dig- 
— pony dignity joined with beauty. 
PR A'CELESS, Adj. without any virtue, 
ious or moral; wicked or impious. 
ORA CES, S. among Canonifts, is. the 
(ame with Proviſions 3 which ſee. In the 
Heathen Mythology, they were three god- 
defſes, daughters of Jupiter, whoſe names 
vere Agais, Thalia, and Eupbroſyne z that 
i, ſhining, flouriſhing, and gay. They 2 
ſometimes repreſented dreſſed, but more Ire- 
quently naked, to ſhew that whatever is truly 
gacefyl, js ſo in itſelf, without the aid of 
of ornaments. They preſided over mu- 
tual kindneſs and acknowledgments; beſtow- 
ing liberality, eloquence, and wiſdom, to- 
rether with a good grace, gaiety of diſpoſition, 
and eafineſs of manners. = 
GRACIOUS, [greſbios] Adj. [Lat.] 
merciful; benevolent; kind; virtuous, or 
od; acceptable; fayoured j excellent; grace- 
ful, or becomin of : 
CA CIOUSLY, [grifpioufly] Adv. with 
kind condeſcenſion ; in a pleafing, and favour- 
able manner, 
GRA'CIOUSNESS, [gr4/biauſneſs] S. kind 
condeſcenfion 3 a pleaſing manner, 
GRADA'TION, S. [Lat.] a regular = 
greſs or advance from one degree to another. 
Order; arrangement. 
GRADIENT, Adj. [Lat.] walking, or 


moving by ſt 

GRADUAL, Adj. [Fr.] proceeding or 
nnz by degrees; advancing ſtep by ſtep. 
GRA'DUAL, S. [Lat.] a flight of ſteps. 
In the Roman church, a part of the maſs ſung 
betten the epiſtles and goſpels. 

CRADUA LIT, S. a regular progreſſion; 
nncing higher by degrees. 
CRADUALLY, Adv. by degrees; in re- 
par progreſſion ; by ſteps; advancing from 
lone to a higher degree, 

To GRADUATE, V. A. (Lat. to dig- 
wy with a degree in an univerſity ; to mark 
| in meaſuring. To heighten or 
Improve, 

GRADUATE, S. a perſon who has taken 
a Gree in an univerſity, 

. GRAFF, or GRAFT, S. Fr.] in Garden- 
ing, the ſhoot of a tree inſerted in, and be- 
dug one with another tree, nouriſhed by its 

Gp, but dearing its own fruit, 

Te GRAFT, v. A. [Fr.] to take a ſhoot 
dun one tree, and inſert it into another, in 
den a manner that both may unite cloſely, 
_—_ one tree; to inſert into a place, or 

8 to which it did not originally belong. 

vRA'FTER, S. one who propagates fruit, 

2 Tung the branch of one tree into that 

mother. 

. FTON, a village of Northampton- 

„en e road between Stony Stratford 


[ and N. 2 — 
2 Northampton, where there is a manor- 


* ud fark, givea by king Charles II. 


Fol A'CEFULLY, Adv. elegantly. 


G RA 
to the duke of Grafton, from whence the title 


is derived, * \ 
GRAIN, S. [Lat.] a fingle ſeed of corn 
or. other fruit. Figuratively, corn. Any 


allowance, ſome ſmall indulgence, which im- 
plies a remiſſion of rigour or ſeverity. 
weight uſed in phy ſic, twenty of which make 
one ſcruple ; but in troy weight, twenty-four 
make a penny weight. The direction in 
which the fibres of wood, leather, &c. grow, 
In Dying, a method of communicating co- 
lours, fo as to make them more laſting than 
in the common way, The form of the ſurface, 
with regard to ſmoothneſs, roughneſs, or the 
ſize of the conſtituent fibres or particles of 
a body, Figuratively, temper; diſpoſition ; 
humour or inclination. | 
GRAINED, Adj. rob 
ſmooth, or 2 nr 
+ GRAINS, S. [without a fingular 
1 of malt of which beer has I he 


4 a 
GRAINY, Adj. full of corn, or ſeeds. 
GRAMME'RCY, Interj, { contrated of 

grant me mercy] an obſolete expreſſion of ſur- 

prize. a | 

GRAMINI'VOROUS, Adj. eating, or 
living upon graſs. | 

GRAMMAR, S. [Fr.] the art which de- 
livers the rules for ſpeaking or writing any 
language properly, Figuratively, an expreflion 
or conſtruction agreeable to the rules of gram- 
mar; a book which delivers rules for ſpeak- 
ing or writing a language with propriety, 

Grammar-ſchool is a place where the learned 

languages, or clafſicks, are taught, 
GRAMMA'RIAN, S. [Fr.] one who is 

ſkilful in, or one who teaches the rules of, 
grammar. 
GRAMMA'TICAL, Adj. [Lat.] belong- 
ing to, or taught by grammar. 
GRAMMA'TICALLY, Adv. according 
to the rules of grammar, 
GRAMMATICA'STER, S. [Lat.] a 
mere verbal critic, or low grammarian. 
GRA'MPOUND, a town in Cernwall, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
on January 18, March 25, and June x1, for 
horſes, cattle, cloth, and a few hops. It is 
ſeated on the river Valle, and ſends two 
members to ' parliament, The inhabi 
have a conſiderable manufacture of gloves. 

It is 243 miles W. by S. of London. 
GRANA'DA, an iſland of America, and 

the moſt ſoutherly of the Carribbees, being 

25 miles in length, and 5 in breadth, It is 

very fertile, and has belonged to the French 

ſince 1650; but was ceded to England by the 

treaty of peace in 1763. 

GRA'NARY, S. [Lat.] a ſtorehouſe for 

threſhed corn, 

GRANATE, S. [Lat.] a precious ſtone 
of a high red — 2 from the re- 


ſemblance it bears to that of the kernel of a 
pomegra- 


minute particle, or ſwall body. Grain of 
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GRA N 8 NA 


Feen anate : it is vulgarly named a garnet. horſes. It is ſeated in a bottom 
Y he oriental are the beſt. £ f 2 and is (nan place — * fre 
GRAND, Adj. [Lat.] great; illuſtrious; | free-ſchool, and a handfome church an 
werful; ſplendid ; noble; ſublime; lofty. | for its high ſpire, which ſeems to leg n 
F is uſed to fignify aſeept or deſcent of con- fide. It 3 a corporation, ſends 2 r 
Anguinityp. liament, and has the title of an — 5 
© GRA'NDAM, or GRA'NDAME, 8, a[it is 109 miles N. by W. of 
term of conſangyinity, denoting the father's] GRA'NTOR, 'S.' the perſon that yiew 
or mother's mother. Figuratively, an old grants any thing to another, : 
withered or decrepid woman. + | GRA'NULARY,” Adj. ſmall and 
-  GRA'ND-CHILD, s. the fon or daughter pat, reſembling à grain d fn. 
of a perſon's ſon or daughter, To GRA'NULATE, v. x. Fr.] w 
GRA'ND-DAUGHTER, [gr4nd-dayter]| formed into ſmall particles of Rain. Id, 
S. the daughter of a fon or daughter. ly, to break into ſmall maſſes or grains; 5 
. GRANDEE, 8. [Lat.] a perſon of rank, raiſe in inequalities, repreſenting erh 
dignity or power; one of the nobility. grain. n 
, GRANDEUR, S. Fr.] ſplendour, pomp, |" GRANULA'TION, s. fFr.] the 28 U 
or magnificence. By forming into ſmall maſſes reſembling gra 
- GRA'NDFATHER,S. the father of a per- GRA'NULE, 8. [Lat.] a ſmall compad 
fon's father or mother. particle, reſembling a ſeed or grain of cord, 
GRA'NDINOUS, W full of hail. | GRA NUL Ous, Adj. full of little graint 
5 8. 15 . — off GRAPE, 5. [Fr.] a fingle bemy of th 
ought ; pomp, or magnificence of language. | vine, whi ws in cluſters, the jui 
GRA'ND-MOTHER, S. the r's or hh hd on! We 2 10 


mother's mother, GRAPHICAL, [pr# Ad. Gr 
Poetry, any anceſtor, or delineated, * 


+. GRA*NDSON, S. the ſon of a perſon's GRA'PHICALLY, [grifically] Adv, wel 
ſon or daughter, , deſcribed ; deſcribed minutely, or in a f- 
'GRANGE, S. [Fr.] a farm; a barn, or|reſque manner... | 
threſhing floor; a farm houſe at a diſtance] GRA'PNEL, S. [Fr.] a ſmall anchors 
from neighboures. longing to a little veſſel; a grappling inn, 
GRANITE, S. [Lat.] a variegated ſtone uſed in a ſea-fight to faſten ſhips together. 
or marble, compofed of ſeparate and To GRA'PPLE, V, N. [Belg,] to lay fal 
harge concretions, rudely com pacted — hold on a perſon; to combat, or engape in 
of great hardneſs, giving fire when ſtruck with | cloſe fight, Actively, to faſten, unite, d 
Keel, terrnenting with acids, and imperfectly join infeparably, 260k 
calcinable in a great fire. | GRA'PPLE, S. a cloſe combat, in which 
GRANTVOROUS, Adj. eating or living perſons ſeize faſt hold on each other; an ird 
on grain. - [inſtrument, uſed to faſten one ſlip 
_ GRA'NNAM, S. fa corruption of gran- another, | 
dame] a grandmother. A low word, uſed only] GRA'SIER. S. See G41. 
in burleſque. | To GRASP, V. A. [Ital.] to bold in the 
| To GRANT, V. A. [Fr.] to admit a| hang with the fingers ſhut; to ſeize, or catch 
thing not proved; to allow or concede z to at; to ſtruggle, ſtrive, or grapple. To gnpej 
ow ſomething which cannot be claimed as to encruach ; to be inſatiable in one's purſuit 
a right, | after riches, : 
GRANT, S. the act of giving or beſtow-| GRASP; S. the gripe or ſeizure d the 
ing a thing which cannot be claimed as a hand; the act of holding a thing in the hand 
right; the thing granted; a conceſſion. In] with the fingers ſhut or doubled over it; pol 
Law, a conveyance in writing, of ſuch a thing | ſeſſion or hold. 2 
as cannot paſs or be conveyed by word only; GR&'SPER, 8. one who ſeizes, gat 
ſuch are rents, reverſions, ſervices, ad vow- or catches at. 
ſons, tithes, &c. GRASS, S. Sax. ] the menen 
. GRANTABLE, Adj. that which may be|of the fields, on i feed, of 
iven or yielded to another, th he has no [there are ſe pecies. 
I to wy * To GRASS, V. N. to produce pu 
GRANTE'E, S. in Law, the perſon to GRA'SSHOPPER, 8. 2 fmall me 
whom any grant is made. faund among the ſummer gr named cen 
GRA'NTHAM, a town of Lincolnſhire, [its hopping, for which it is 
ith a market on Saturdays, and five fairs; | ed by nature. : , | 
28 fifth Monday in 2 for horned GRASS rox, a village a 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep ; on Holy Thurſday, | ſhire, with four fairs; on Marc 4 * 
for. ſheep and horſes; on July 10, October horned cattle; April 24, and — 
2& and December 17, for horned cattle and] ſheep; and September 26, for bon GRA'S- 
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We 29, 


- 2 4/8SPLOT, S. 4 ſmall level piece of 
(an - _ &c. covered with graſs. 
v8 , Adj covered with, or abound- 


k in ſs 3 . 
ir E, S. [Lat.] 4 n made _ 
ibn bars, or wires croſſing each other, plac 
Ache windows or other apertufes of priſons, 
Glier, or tradeſmens ſhops z 4 receptacle 
with iron bars, fixed in kitchens, within 
ich fires are made. 
= GRATE, V. A. [Fr. to rub, or 
year off the particles from any thing by rub- 
king it; to offend by any thing hatſh or yexa- 
tous; to offend the ear by a harſh and diſ- 
zerecable ſound; to make a diſagreeable or 
harh found by drawing one hatd thing over 


another, 4. 
GRATEFUL, Adj, [Lat.] having a due 

ſenſe of benefits conferred ; pleaſing ; agree- 

able; delightful to the ſenſes or mind; deli- 


cjous, | 

GRA/TEFULLY, Adv. in a manner wil- 
ling to acknowledge, repay, and retain a pro- 
per ſenſe of an obligation; in a pleafing or 
le manner. 
GRA'TEFULNSSS, S. gratitude; the 
quality of being agreeable, acceptable, or af- 
fording delight, 
GRA'TER, S. [Fr.] a kind of coarſe 
file, or inſtrument formed of tin or filver 
punched in holes, with which ſoft things are 
fibbed to powder, 
GRATIFICA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act 
A pleaſing ; the act of complying with, and 
aſwering the craving of the ſenſual appe- 
bites; pleaſure ; delight; a reward or recom- 


Peace, 
To GRA'TIFY, v. A. [Lat.] to indulge; 
b pleaſe by compliance; to do a thing in or- 


ward, 


2 due ſenſe and outward 
a denefit received, 


nurn the ſame, or the like. 


alerted without proof, 


merit; without proof, 
GRATUTTY, 5 
preſent ; 


an acknowledgment. 


uguulate; to declare jo 


2 SRATULA'TION, S. [Lat.] falutations 
ul 0 ! aprefling Joy; an expreſſion of joy, 
oft» op LATORY, Adj. expreſſing joy 

f uc 7 p 
* 1 e pretetment, or good fortune 


Chav ng atulatory, 
ue 


ir to pleaſe or delight z to requite, repay, or 
GRATINGLY, Adv, harſhly; offenſively. 
GRA TIS, Adv. ¶ Lat.] for nothing; with- 
Wt dring paid, or receiving any thing in re- 
GRATITUDE, 8. a virtue, conſiſting in 
acknowledgment of 
together with a readineſs 


GRATU'ITOUS, Adj. [La 
| j. [Lat.] wlun 
a granted either without Few! or — ; 


GRATUTTOUSLY, Adv, without claim 
S. [Fr.] a free gift; a 
To GRA'TULATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 


E,S,{Sax.]a hole dug in the ground 


6 RA 


Grave, at the end of the names of places, id 


from the Sax. ref; a grove or Cave. q 
To GRAVE, V. A. | pteter „par- 
ticip. pail, grauen. Gr. ] to cut njgures or in- 
ſcriptions with a ſharp-pointed tool on any: 
hatd ſubſtance or metal; to copy. pictures or 
writings with a ſharp-pointed inſtrument, on 
wood, copper, or pewter, in order to be 
printed on paper; to inter, entomb, or bury 
an obſolete ſenſe, To clean, caulk, or ſcrape 
the bottom of a ſhip. K | 
GRAVE, Adj. [Lat.] ſolemn ; ſerious; 
of a modeſt colour, not ſhowy or tawdry. Not 
ſharp or acute, applied to ſound, . ö 
GRA VEL, S. [Fr.] a kind of earth uſed 
for walks in gardens, the finer part of which 
is yellow, and sppears like a large gritted- 
ſand, and the coarſet is 4 compoſition of 
flints, or ſmall pebble-ſtones. In Phyſic, a 
di ſeaſe in the kidnies ot bladder, occafioned 
by a gritty collection - of , matter therein, 
whereby the due ſecretion and excretion of 
the urine is impeded, 'When this ſubſtance 
ſtrongly coheres, and forms a hard maſs, it is 
then called the fone. | 
To GRAVEL, V. A. to pave; or cover 
with gravel z to puzzle,,put to a ftand, or 
embarraſs a perſon with ſome difficulty he 
cannot ſolve. 

r S, without a grave or 
tomb. ˖ 
GRA'VELLY, Adj. [Fr.] conſiſting or 
abounding in gravel. | 
GRA'VELY, Adv. in a ſolemn, or ſe» 
rious manger; without gaudineſs or ſhow. 
GRA'VENESS, S. ſeriouſneſs ; ſolemnity. 
GRAVE'OLENT, Adj, [Lat.] firong 
ſcented, | 
GRA'VER, S. [Fr.] an engraver, or one 
who copies deſigns with a ſharp-pointed tool 
or ſtile, on metals or wood to be-printed on 


uſed by an engraver, 
GRA'VESEND, a town of Kent, with 
two markets on Wedneſilays and Saturdays, 
and two fairs, on April 23, and October 24, 
for horſes, and all ether goods, cloaths, and 
toys. It is ſeated on the banks of the Thames, 
and is a place of great reſort, being the com- 
mon landing-place for ſeamen and ſtrangers 
in their paſſage to London. It is commonly 
called the corporation of Graveſend and Mil- 
ton, theſe two places being united unger the 
government of a mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 
common=-council, a town-clerk, &c, This 
pariſh, with that of Milton, conſiſts of about 
700 houſes, moſtly ſmall, and built with 
bricks ; the ftreets are alſo narrow, but paved 
with flints, It is 22 miles from London, 
GRAVTIDITY, S. [Lat.] the ſtate of 
being with child. | 
GRA'VING,S, any piece engraved; carved 
work, 


i 2 dead 


body is, or is to be buried, 


To GRA'VITATE, V. N. ¶Lat.] to tend 
to the center, 
. GRAVEL 


— — — 


paper. The ſtile, or ſharp- pointed inſtrument 


„ 
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to the center. 


meat when not over- done. . 


GRA 
-GRAVITA'TION, S. the act of tending 


-GRA'VITY; S. [Lat.] weight; heavi- 
neſs 3 the power or virtue by which bodies 
tend to the center. Gravity, ap- 

plied to the nature of actions, denotes their 
nature, or quality; but when applied to 
crimes, their atrociouſneſs. Applied to the 
countenance, or behaviour, ſeriouſneſs ; ſo- 
lemnity 3 majeſty, or awfulneſs. 
GRA'VY, S. the juice which runs from 


- GRAYS, a town of Eſſex, with a market 
on Thurſdays,. and two fairs, on May 27; 
and October 20, for cattle and hardware. It 
is ſeated on the ſide of the Thames, 25 miles 
E. of London. e 

GRAY, Adj. [Sax.] white with a mix- 
ture of black. White or hoary with age, 
applied to the hair, Blue with à mixture of 
black ; reſembling the colour of aſhes. 

' GRA'Y-BEARD, S. figuratively, an old 
man; uſed in contempt, ey 

GRA'YNESS, S. the quality of being 
gray, or being hoary by age. | 
To GRAZE, V. N. {Sax.]- to eat or feed 
on graſs; to produce graſs. To bruſh” in 
paſſing z/ to touch lightly, generally applied 


to a bullet, from graſer, Fr, Actively, to 


tend, to ſet cattle to feed on graſs ; to eat or 
feed upon graſs. 4 wt 

GRA'ZIER, S. one whoſe trade is to feed 
er breed cattle for food, 

_ GREASE, [greeſe] S. [Fr.] the ſoft part 
of the fat of animals. In Farriery, a' ſwell- 
ing and gourdineſs of the heels, occaſioned by 
hard labour, colds, &c. . 

To GREASE, [preeze] V. A. to ſmear, 
anoint, or ſpot with greaſe, To bribe or cor- 
rupt with preſents: A low word, 

GREA'SINESS, | pgredzineſs] S. oilineſs, 
or fatneſs. = | 

GRE'ASY, [grey] Adj. oily; fat; 
ſpotted or ſmeared with greaſe, Corpulent : 
A term of reproach, | 

GREAT, Adj. [the ea in this word and 
its derivatives has ſomething, though not 
entirely, the found of ai —grait, graitly, 
Frage Adj. [Sax.] large in bulk, num- 

or quantity. Having any quality in a 
high degree. Long or conſiderable, applied 


to time, or duration. Important; weighty. the Archipelago. It enjoys 4 temperate a, 


Chief or principal. The great ſeal.” Shak. 


High in rank, or extenſive in power; illuſ- |greatly celebrated by ancient hiſtorians, 
trious, or eminent, Majeſtic, or grand in *. 
aſpect of mien, Haughty, ſwelling, or perfermed very great actions 3s Ro 
proud, To be great with, to be familiar, or well as others, who were ef 

N acquainted. Teeming, or with parts and learning; particularly Ale of 
child. A great belly.” In pedigree, it is |the Great and Homer, who were —1 
added in every ſtep of aſcending conſanguinity this country, But it now groans u 9540 — 
beyond a father or grandfather, and in every tyranny of the Turks, and! ; 
ſtep of deſcending conſanguinity beyond a | of what it was formerly, being 


intimately 


GRE 


[grandfather of a petfon's | 
uncle is the uncle 8 


| , 7 
GRE AT-BELLIED, Adj, pregnant; vid 


GREAT-BE'DWIN, a 
ſtire, whoſe fairs are held April 4 * 
18, for | horſes,” coe, the „ and "EK 
—_— is — Tueſday. l 
AT- CHART. a : 
* is March 25, for hor, — 
GREAT-HEA'RTED, A. ki 
rited; proud. W 
GREAT-HOLLINGBURY wy 
WOODSIDE-GREEN, a town in Iser, 
whoſe fair is on Whitſun-Tueſday, for toy, 
GREATLY, Adv. very much; in 4 
great or high degree; nobly ; in an illuſti. 
ous manner. Courageouſly ; bravely, 
GREATNESS, J. lurgeneſs, applied ts 
quantity, ſize, or number. High place or 
dignity, A conſciouſneſs of ſuperior birth o 
rank. Magnanimity, nobleneſs. Grandeur; 
ſtate ; magnificence, 
GREAT-OA'KLEY, . a town in Efe, 
whoſe fair is April 25, for toys. 
GREAT-TE'Y, a town in Efler, whoſe 
fair is kept Trinity Monday, for toys, 
GREAT-THU'RLOW, a town in 80. 
folk, whoſe fair is Oct. 10, for ſheep and tops, 
GREAT-WA'KERING, a town in I 
ſex, whoſe fair is July 25, for toys, 
N. [greeves] S. Fr.] armour for 
e legs. | 
GRE'CISM, S. [Lat.] a conftruttion 
idiom, or expreſſion peculiar to the Greek 
language, k 
REECE, a country of Turky, called by 
them at preſent Romelia. It is bounded cn 
the N. by Bulgaria, Servia, and Dalmaty 
on the W. by the gulph of Venice, on the 
S. by the Mediterranean, and ou the . If 
the Archipelago, the ſea of Marmon, tas 
Black Sea, the Straits of the Dardanelles, and 
of Conſtantinople. It comprehends fix party 
namely, Macedonia, Albania, Liradis, — 
Morea, the iſland of Candia, and the ile: © 
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is healthy, and has a itful ſoil, It - 
produced a vaſt number of famous men, 


is but the 
over-run with bit 2 


all the 
grandſon. Thus, a great-grandſon is the-ſon [ignorance and barbatilm, and = 4 


of a perſon's grandſon. A great-grandfather, 
the father of a perſon's grandfather, or the 


fine towns quite deſtroyed. Ie is | 
both by Mahometans and Cbriftizns ; 


— — 


GRE 


vehre, : . 
F'EPINESS, S. [Sax. ravenouſneſs; 
— hunger; 2 x appetite or de- 


i incited with a violent defire of food 3 


tly deſirous. 


painting, made mixing blue or black 
ur yellow — Flouriſhing ; freſh ; 
New, or lately made. A grees 
wound,” Unfipe; immature; young, al- 
bing to fruits being green before they ate ripe. 
Not roaſted; half raw. Not dry. Pale; fickly. 

GREEN, S. the colour of graſs, or that 


the original, fimple, or primary rays of light; 
it in Hing is cauſed by compounding blue 
ind yellow, &c. As this colour rather re- 
frees than impairs the fight, the goodneſs 
of Providence is manifeſt in caufing it to be 
refleted from the ſurface of vegetables, 

ferably to any other. Figuratively, a plain 
covered with graſs. The leaves of trees and 
neeetables, oppoſed to their flowers. In Cook- 
(ey, uſed in the plural for thoſe plants which 
ar of this colour, and eaten boiled. 

GREEN, a village in Suſſex, 8 miles 8. 
V. ef Horſham, with two fairs, on Auguſt 
u, for hotned cattle and ſheep; and on 
yn Joly 5, for ſheep and horned 


GRE'EN-CLOTH, S. a board, or court 
A juſtice, held in the counting-houſe of the 
king's bouſhold, for taking cognizance of all 
aner of government and juſtice within the 
King's court . and for correcting all the 
wants that offend, It takes its name from 
bun clith ſpread over the board where they 
* None of the king's ſervants can be ar- 

ed for debt, without a warrant firſt ob- 
med from this board. | 
— Adj. having eyes colour- 


green, 
GREENCA'GE, S. a ſpecies of plum. 
GREENHOUSE, S. a houſe or — in 
dich exotics or tender plants are kept from 
ſe inclemencies of our climate, and furniſh- 
n with ſuch 2 degree of heat as is proper to 
— 
Ming to — * * ; 
GREENLAND, a large country in the N, 
en the ſtraits of Davis, Forbiſher, and 
= far it may extend N. is un- 
Fun; and thoſe few inhabitants that are 
i E ſavages, It is a cold miſerable coun- 
L. has very few animals except deer, 


L 


QAEECE, [cotrupted from degrees] 8. a 
2 4 EDILY, Adv. in an eager, haſty, or 
—_— with — appetite or 
Lenk bv, Adj. [Sax.] nn hun- 


; yehemen 
Arx, Adj. [Sax.] having a colour 
kke that of graſs; in compoſitions of dying 


which reſembles it. In Optics, it is one of 


De — e———_ r e 
— 


N 


foxes, and a few wild fowls. | Monday in Auguſt, and 1ſt 


GRE. 
| po Every year to catch whales for the ſake of 


their fins and oil, 

GRE'ENLY, Adv. with 4 greeniſh co- 
lour ; _ _ immaturely ; wanly. 

GRE'ENNESS, S. the quality of being 
green; viridity; immaturity; unripeneſs ; 
freſhneſs ; vigour; newneſs ; alſo, raw 
unſkilfulneſs, and imperfection in trade, art, 
ſcience, &c, 

GRE'ENOCK; a fea-port town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Renfrew, near the 
mouth of the river Clyde, and is the princi- 
pal ſtation of the herring fiſhery on that fide 
the iNand, It is 16 miles W. of Glaſgow. 

GRE'ENSICKNESS, S. in Medicine, a 
diſorder incident to vitgins, ſo called from 
the paleneſs with which it is attended. 

GRE'EN-STREET, a village in Kent, 
with a fair on May 1, for horned cattle, 


| GREENSWARD, or GRE'ENSWORD, 


S. the turf on which graſs grows; a field, 
GRE'ENWICH, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, five 
miles E. of London, noted for its magnificent 
hoſpital for decayed. ſeamen, its delightful 
park, and its aſtronomical obſervatory, The 
hoſpital is thought to be the fineſt ſtructure 
of this kind in the world; and its noble hall 
is finely painted by Sir James Thornhill, Ir 
was formerly noted for its palace, where 
Queen Elizabeth was born; but that was 
pulled down; and what is fo called now ſerves 
for apartments for the goyernor of the hoſpi- 
tal, and the ranger of the patk. The king's 
yachts generally lie at this place, 
GREENWOOD, S. wood conſidered as 
it appears when its leaves are out. 
To GREET, V. A. {Sax.] to addreſs at 
a meeting; to ſalute in kindneſs or reſpect; 
to congratulate ;z to wiſh health; to ſead or 
pay compliments at a diſtance. | 
GRE'ETER, S. he that pays his compli- 
ments to another. 
GRE'ETING, S. ſalutation, or compli- 
ment. 
GREEZE, S. See Gxxrcs, x 
GREGA'RIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] aſſemblin 
in —_— herds. | 7 
GRENADVYER, ſgrenadeer] S. [Fr. ] 2 
tall ſoldier, armed as other ** ol 
a pouch full of grenadoes, from whence the 
name is derived. Every battalion of foot 


has a company of 'grenadiers belonging to 


It, 

GRENA'DE, or GRENA'DO, S. [Fr.] 
a hollow ball of iron, braſs, glaſs, or potters 
earth, filled with gunpowder, and fitted with 
a fuſee to give it fire. When the fire reaches 
the hollow of the ball, the caſe flies into 
pieces, which greatly hurt, if not kill, thoſe 
they ſtrike. \ kx 
GRE'SSFORD, a town in Denbighſhire, 
whoſe fairs are kept 2d Monday in April, laſt 
onday in De- 
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Dutch, and other nation: 


cember, for cattle. 


Uuu GRE'SSING- 


- 


G RI G RI 
1 GRE'SSING HALL, a town in Norfolk, To GRIME, v. , * 

' whoſe fair is Dec. 6, for toys, &c. Ide eaſily waſhed — 1 tw an ic & It rant 
GREUT); S. a ſoſſile body, conſiſting of a -GRUVMLY;» Ad. in 2 tertible, þ; 
congeries of cryſtals; or ſparks of ſpar, of the}or horrible manner. In a . — 
fize of bay ſalt, and of a brown ſhining colour. | ſullen manner, applied to the — N 1 
GRE, Adj. See GAAx, which is the - GRYMNESS, S. a lock Which 

proper ſpelling. | from the erceneſs or ſullennefs 5 Ago 

, GREYHOUND, a. (san a tall fler|difpoſition * 
hound that chaſes in ſight. | GRIMSBY, a ſea- "5 

RICE, S. 2 little pig; a young wild | ſhire, with two — — 

boar. A ſtep or greeze, , Saturdays, and two fairs; on June 19; fr 

To GRIOE, V. N. [ltal.] to cut; to ſheep z- and on September 1 


. 4 for horſes, 1 
make way by cutting An elegant word, tho' is a large place, which had ormerly a cafl, 
not in ule, a "oY and two pariſh ehurches, with a commodiou 
. GRYDELIN, S. a colour compounded of harbour, which is now almoſt choaked 
white and red. 


4 It has now only one church, which is a large 
GRIDURON, [gridiorn] S. a moveable | handſome ſtructure, like a cathedral. It con. 


frame or grate of iron bars placed parallel to fifts of ſeveral ſtrects, whoſe houſes are wel 
cach other, which is uſed to dreſs victuals built; is a corporation; ſends two memben 
over a fire. | to parliament; and is 166 miles N. of Londan, 

GRIEF, greg] S. [Brit.] ſorrow for To GRIN, V. N. {Sax:]to ſet the tal 
ſometbing which is paſt; a grievance, op- together, and withdraw the lips, uſed bath 
preſſion, or injury. Pain, or diſeaſe. as a ſign of mirth and anguiſh, 

GRIE'VANCE, [greevance] S. that which | GRIN, S. the act of cloſing the teeth, and 
makes a perſon uneaſy, generally applied to withdrawing the lips from them, as to el. 
the actions or conduct of another. pole them to view; the act of ſhewing the 

To — — taafflict; teeth, uſed as an effect of mirth or anguil 
to hurt; to malte a perſon uneaſy by ſome Alſo, a ſnare or trap. 
unkind or offenſive action; to be ſorrowful. | To GRIND, V. A. ¶ preter and participle 

GRIE'VINGLY, {greeving/y] Adv. with | paſſ. ground. Sax.] to reduce any thing ty 
ſorrow ; ſorrowfully. . powder by attrition or rubbing; to ſhayes 

GRIE'VOUS, [| greevous] Adj. (Lat. ] af- | or ſmooth by rubbing on ſomething hard; 1 
flictive, or cauſing pain not eaſily borne; | rub one againſt another; to harraſs or - 
cauſing ſorrow; expreſſing great uneaſineſs. preſs by extortion. Neuterly, to ſharpen 8 
Great, or atrocious, applied to crimes. inſtrument by holding it on a round fun 
- GRIE'VOUSLY, {greevouſly] Adv. with | which is turned about the while; to met 
great offence, diſcontent, or ill-will; pain-|mill; to fix the teeth cloſe, and more them, 
fully, or ſo as to occaſion great uneaſineſs, | ſo as to make a noiſe.” I 
Miſerably; vexatiouſly. GRI'NDER, 8. one who grinds or worts 
- . GRIE'VOUSNESS, [greevouſneſs] S. ſor- in a mill; the inftrument of grinding, le 
row; pain; a ſtate of calamity, oppreſſion, or | irony, or contempt, the teeth in genenl a 
wretehedneſs. | called by this name. 

GRIFFIN, or GRTIFFON, S. a fabled| - GRI'NDLESTONE, or RINA 
animal, ſaid to be generated between a lion S. the ſtone on which edged tools are ku 
and an eagle ; having the head and paws of | ened. a n 
the former, and the wings of the latter. _ GRINGLEY, a village in Nottnguan 
Rl, S. in its primary ſenſe, ſignifies] ſhire, 4 miles W. of Gaintborough, with « 
any thing below the natural ſiae. A ſpecies | fair, on December 12, for cattle. and 

of gels. Figuratively, a merry, active, and|chandize, and particularly for a great . 
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of 

zocole perſon, of boots and ſhoes. : . 1 
To GRPLL, V. N. [Fr.] to broil or dreſs] GRVNNER, 8. one who Eins or wn 

meat on a gridiron. his teeth, and opens his lips ſo as 0 © a 
To GRILLY, V. A. to harraſs ; to roaſt, | poſe them. 5 
or teaze a man. | GRINNINGLY, Adv. with u br 


GRIM, Adi. [ Sax.] having a fierce or laugh; in a grinning manner. 
awfully ſullen countenance hideous; fright- GRI'NSTEAD EAST. See Barr Gn! 
ful ; ugly ; ill-looking. $STIAD., * ; . k 

GRIMA'CE, S. [Fr.] a diſtortion of the| - GRI'NTON,a village in the Ng 


; an 
countenance from habit, affectation, or inſo- | Yorkſhire, 8 miles W. of Richmond 

lence; vulgerly ſtiled making mouths, An air two fairs, on Good Friday, and Und mille br: 
of affectation. J for cloth, pewter, braſs, tin, f 
- GRIMA'LKIN, S. [Fr.] an appellation goods. 44 a 
for an old gray cat. GRIP, S. a ſmall ditch. ar 


GRIME, S. ditt that is ingrained, or not | To GRIPE, V. A. [Gotb.] wit J 
ealily waited aft, lin the hand; to ſqueeze . 


GRO 


it. To catch ; to ſetre, 
Figuratively, to oppreſs; 
inch or ſqueeze. Neuterly, to 
Nach the belly; to give the colic, attended 
"th a ſharp pain in the bowels. | 
GRIPE, S. a graip or. ſeizure of the hand 
or paw; a ſqueeze, or preſſure, Figurative» 
ly, oppreſſion, extortion, or cruſhing power. 
Seton; diſtreſs, In the plural, the belly- 
a>; the colic, | 
ſurer ; an extortioner. 1 20 
 CRIPINGLY; Adv, attended with a pain 
in the belly. bei = 
20 Siek, S. a corruption of am- 


sm, $.[Ir.] the backe · bone of a hog, 
GRI'SLY, [grizly] Adi. [Sax] dread- 


dane Rr 
80d, 2 people of Italy, inhabiting 
the mountains of the Alps, and in alliance 
vih Swiſſerland. They are divided into 
three parts, called the Leagues ; their whole 
country is about 87 miles in Jength, very po- 
pulous, and the goyernment democratick, 
With regard to religion, they are partly Pa- 


piſts and partly Proteftants, It is ſaid they 


can ſend 45,000 men into the field,. who are 
the militia of the country. It is bounded on 


the d. by the duchy of Milan and the territo-! 


nes of the Venetians; by Tirol on the E. 
ped partly on the N. and by Swiſſerland 
partly on the N, and on the W,. 

GRIST, S. [Sax.] toll taken by the miller 
when he grinds other people's corn; corn to 
de ground. Figuratively, a-ſupply of provi- 
fon, To bring grift to the mill, is a figura- 
me and proverbial expreſſion for producing 
profit or gain, * 

GRISTLE, S. Sax. in Anatomy, a carti- 
lage or ſleſhy ſubſtance, very elaſtic, tough, 
and next in hardneſs to a bone. 

- GRISTLY, Adj. cartilaginous ; conſiſt- 
< aa haying the nature or properties 
A piſtle, 

GRIT, S. [Sax.] bran, or the coarſe part of 
meal; oats huſked, or coarſely ground; and; 
b particle of ſand ; rough, hard particles. 

GRI'TTINESS, S. ſandineſs; the quality 
K bounding in grit, or little, rough, hard, 
ad (andy particles, 


GRITTY, Adj. full of little, rough, hard. 


ad [andy particles. 


URI'ZELIN,S. acorru 

ELIN, S. a corrupt, of GarDELIN, 
GR ELLE, S. [Fr.] a colour made of a 
"ay of white and black. moſt commonly 

rn perukes, or the hair; gray. 
e Ad). interſperſed with black 
N. [Sax.] to 
in pain or agony, 
a deep figh, attended 
oue, made by perſons in pain 
Figuratively, any hoarſe, dead 


_ -GROAT, [gran] S. {Belg.] a filver coin 
value four-pence : hence it is uſed for fours 
pence, though conſiſting of copper ccin. Groats 
in the plural, from groet, Sax. fignifies"'oats 
that have the halls taken 6ff. ©. . © | 


A green- is one that buys and ſell greens; 

GRO'CERY,S. the wares ſold by a grocery 
ſuch as tea, ſugar, raiſins, ſpice, c. 
- GRO'GER AM, GRO'GRAM, or GRO”. 
GRAN, S. a fort of ſtuff, all filk, woven 
with a large woof, and a tough pile. . 

GRONINGEN, one of the ſeven United 
Provinces, bounded on the E. by E. Frieſ- 
land, on the W, by W. Frieſland; on the N, 
by the German ocean,: and on the 8. by 
Overyſſel and the county of Benthern. 

GROIN, S. that part of the body which is 
between the belly and the thigh. .. * 
GROOM, S. [Belg.] 'a boy, waiter, or 


a man pewly married. It is alſo applied to 


GROO'MSBRIDGE,. a. village in Kent, 
with two fairs, on May ty and September 
25, for cattle and pedlars warte. * 


GROOVE, S. a deep cavern or hollow in 


channels. . 1 


have an imperfect idea of 'a thing; to feel 
after a thing where a perſon cannot ſe. 

GRO PER, S. one who ſearches after, or 
endeayours to find a thing in the dark. | 
GROSS, Adj. [Fr.] large, thick, or bulky, 
applied to ſiae. Shameful. Very erroneous, 
coarſe, palpable, or unrefined, applied to ſenti- 
ments. Clumſy, or inelegant, applied to ſhape. 
Thick, applied to the confiſtence of any fluid. 
Stupid or dull, applied to the underſtanding. 
Coarſe, thick, fat, or bulky, applied to the 
fize of the body. Impure; foul, applied to 
the humours of the body. 

GROSS, S. the main body or main force 
of an army. The bulk; the whole. The 
major part or body, applied to number, or a 
collection of men. In Commerce, a number 
conſiſting of twelve dozen, or one hundred 
and forty- four. „ 


ticles. Without any ſubtlety, art, or delica- 
cy; flagrantly, or palpably. 

GROT, S. [F 1 cava. or cavern form- 
ed and frequented c. Ineſs ar pleaſure, 
See GOT Tro. : 

GROTE'SQUE, gran] Adj. [Fr.] diſ- 
torted in figure ; unnatural z wildly formed, 
without any regard to nature er propriety, - 

GRO'T'TO, S. [Fr.] a cavern or cave 


| | made for pleaſure, Uſed ſometimes, as by 


Uuuz tue 


GRO'CER,S. [from groſs; a large quantity] 
one that buys and ſells E plums, — 8 


ſervant z one who tends or looks after horſesʒ 


ſeveral ſuperior officers of the king's houſe- 
hold, as Groom: af the chamber, Craam of the 


a mine. A channel, or bollow eat in wood. 


To-GROPE, v. N. {Sax.] to feel one's - 
way out in caſe of blindneſs: or darkneſs; to 


- — T . —%—5Mn— . . —˙ IIEES — — a—_ —_— 
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GRO'SSLY, Adv. in large or coarſe par- 


- -——  - 


— . — 


— 


——— belly on the ground; to have i 


trees, whoſe branches meet above. 
ToGROVEL V.N. {101 be root reaſon, 


land; country; region; territory; a farm, 


Painting, the firſt layer of colours, or that 


treat ; the intervening f| 


name of a plant. 


the Italians, from whor it js derived, for a 
dark. or horrid cavern, Sy Nox. Gre implies 
— more natural or leſs artificial than 


GROVE, 8. {Sax.] a walk formed by 


or with one's ground; to creep 
„ mean, or abject thoughts. 
GROUND, 8. [ Sax. ] the earth, conſider- 
ed as that which ſupports us when walking, as 
oppoſed to air or water, or as fituated low; | ' 


eſtate, or poſſeſſion 3 the floor or level of a| one 
place. In the plural, the dregs, lees, or that 
which ſettles at the bottom of liquors, In 


on which the images are painted and deſcribed. 
The fundamental cauſe or ſubſtance ; the ori- 
ginal principle. The firſt principles, applied 
to knowledge or ſcience, The ſpace occupied 
by an army, 28 they fight, advance, or re- 
or diſtance be- 
tween the flier and pu Hence, to loſe 


(ages — to an army, is to be driven 
powerful 


$. To and one's ground, is to make a 
reſiſtance. To get ground, is to gain 


advantage over an enemy, applied to an army, by 


To make a applied to * Al 
To GROUND, V. A. to fix or fu 
upon the ground ; to build, found, or fett 


upon a cauſe or firſt aciple, applied 4 
opinions. To ſettle in d principles or 
rudiments of knowledge, applied to inſtruction. 


GROUND-BAIT,S. a bait made of barley 
or malt bottled, '&c. which is thrown into the, 
river where you "intend to angle, and fink- 


ing to the bottom, or ground, draws the fiſh 
after it, 


GROU'ND-FLOOR, 8. the lower ſtory | bull, 
of a houſe, level with the external ground, 


GROU'ND-IVY, S. alehoof, or tunhoof. 

GROU'NDLESS, Adj, without any foun- 
dation, reaſon, or juſtice, 

_ GROUNDLESSLY, Adr. in an unjuſt 
manner; without reaſon, cauſe, or foundation, 

GROU”NDLESSNESS, S. want of cauſe, 
foundation, or ſupport, 

GROUNDLING, S. a fiſh, which keeps 
at the bottom of the water. Figuratively, a 
perſon of mean, groveling, or vulgar —2 

GROU'ND-PLATE, S. in Architecture, 
the outermoſt pieces of timber lying on or 
neat the ground, and framed into one another 
with mortiſes and tenons. 

GROU'ND-PLOT, S8. the ground on 
which any building is placed; the — 
phy of a building, 

GROU'ND-RENT, S. rent paid for the 

on which an houſe i is built, 

GROU'NDSEL, S. the foot-poſt of a 
door ; or the timber or raiſed pavement of a 


'GROVP, [pron. grep) &. [Fr.] in Punt 
two or more figures of men, kt. Figure 
tively, a croud; n 
number thron 


To GRO 9 ow 
to delete or 2 * Maury p 

> GROUS 8. 
—— E, S. a TID of a namel 
pr br 

To: GRO OW, en] V: i kind of wit yk 


accrue, or become 2 applied to the in- 
—— = due on money _ 
adhere or together, A to the ky 
mariners, to ſwell wel cunt 
GRO'WER, [ei S. that which wp 
rt tates, or increaſes in height 

To GROWL, [ow pron. ac in nw] V. N. 
[Teut.] to e e 

GROWN part. 10% 
e Wan ns covered of 
filled Ne Cas Nr arrived & 
— 


able — 2 — r 


the thi nereaſe in — 
uency, — or improvement. 

i, que fa V.A. Goth. Ito 
pate by digging or throwing up the ſoil; 5 
up by the roots ; to dirt one's cloaths or 

GRUB, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 12 
worm that eats holes in bodies. In Med- 
cine, a white — or little ts 
mour, ariſing on the face, chiefly on the alt 
of the noſe, Uſed a 
thiek man. 

To GRU'BBLE, v. N. [Ger] wp 
or feel in thedark. 

GRU'B-STREET, s. the name of a 
in London, once famous for te rd 
meaner and hireling authors. Uſed rm 
jecti ve, it ſignifies mean, low, 
plied to com tions. 

To GR V. A. to envy, ® 
the advantages of another with Tres 
uneafineſs ; to — Toke 
terly, to murmur or repine. To 
To wiſh in ſecret : a lou word. Finn 

GRUDGE, 8. an old quart! 


houſe next the door; a threſhold. Alſo che 


tively, ill will; anger ; 
or envious reſentment. 


cor 


GUA 


Wi 8. ” a kind of ſ | meat 
1 . 1 1] boiled in water; 
uny kind of mixture or broth, made by boi}- 
- zneredients in water. | 
roſe, 2 ied to the aſpe: 
GR 
m 


brTkss, S. harſhnefs of voice, or 
(urlineſs of look. | 
GRUM, Adj. [contrated from gromble] 
, or moroſe, ap lied to a perſon's looks. 

' 0, GRU'MBLE, V. N. [Belg. ] to mur- 


make a hoarſe or rattling noiſe, applied to 


diſcontent; a diſcontented perſon. 
CRUMBLING, 8. a myrmvring through 
tn $, [Lat] 2 thick viſcid con- 
fiſtence of a fluid, like that of the white of an 
ect) of like clotted blood, 

GRUMLY, Adv. in a moroſe, ſour,” or 


manner. 
ab dus, Adj. thick or clotted. 
GRUMOUSNESS, S. the thickneſs of 
curdled or elotted liquor. 
g5 GRUNT, or GRUNTLE, V. N. 
I.] to make a hoarſe diſcontented no 
ied to a 
FONT, b the noiſe made by a hog. 

GRUNTER, S. one that grunts. A low 
word for 285. 

To GRUTCH, v. N. [corrupted from 
gradze, for the fake of rhime] to envy or be 
unealy at the advantage of another, 

GRUTCH, S. malice or ill will. 

GUAIA'CUM, S. a phyſical wood, It is 
mn attenuant and aperient, and promotes diſ- 

by ſweat and urine. 

GUARANTEE, [garantes] S. [Fr.] a 
power who undertakes to ſee the conditions of 
any league, peace, or bargain performed. 

To GUA'RANTY, [pgdranty] V. A. to 
undertake to ſee the articles of any treaty kept. 

To GUARD, [che 2 in this word and its 
Eriratives is uſually dropped in pronunci- 
Won, as gard, pardian, &c.] V. A. [Fr.] 
to watch in order to ſecure from, or prevent 
i ſurprize, or ſudden danger; to protect or 
| Eiend; to anticipate, or ſecure againſt ob- 

con. To adorn with lifts, laces, or 

vrn2mental dorders, 

GUARD, S. Fr.] a man, or body of men 
Abele to watch, in order to defend from 
"Fer, or prevent ſurpriſe, Uſed with on or 
, a fate of caution or vigilance. A limi- 
ation; anticipation of an odjection. An 
rl — or border. In Fen- 

ion or poſture to defend the 
bedy from the efforts of 422 Advarced 
is 2 party of horſe or foot which 


to ang bebayiour. 
rpl „Adv, in 4 moroſe, or up 


mur with diſcontent 3 to growl or ſnarl. To 


— S. one that murmurs with | 


GUE 


. ma-1marches before a corp to give notic of ap- 


proaching danger. Moin guard, is that from 
which the other guards are detached. 
Piquet guard, is a numper of horſe and foot 


always in readinefs, in cafe of an alarm, the 
horſes being ſaddled, and their riders booted. 
Guardr, in the plural, is particularly applied 
to thoſe ours or companies which are kept 
to guard the king. 

GUA'RDER, . one who protects, de- 
fends, ot watches. | 
GUA'RDIAN, 8. [Fr.] one who has the 
care of an orphan, or perſon whoſe pareats are 
dead; one to whom the care or preſervation 


zan. ſometimes named 


Toarden. 

GUA*RDIAN, Adj. performing the office 
of a kind protector and defender. | 
GUA'RDLESS, Adj. without defence. 
GUA*RDSHIP, S. care; 4 * or 
the ſtate of a perſon under the diſpoſal of 
guardians ; 2 king's ſhip, employed in guard- 
ing the coaſt. 

GUBERNA'TION, S. [Lat.] the exerciſe 
of authority in protecting, preſerving, and 
directing; government or ſuperintendency, 

GU'DGEON, S. [Fr.] a ſmall fiſh found 
in brooks and rivers, and eaſily caught; 
whence it is uſed figuratively for a perſoa 


eaſily cheated. 
GUE'LDERLAND, a territory of the Ne- 


ife, therlands, with the title of a duchy. It in- 


cludes the upper quarter of Gueldres, and is 
the firſt of the United Provinces, It compre- 
hends the three counties of Nimeguen, Zut- 
phen, and Arnheim. The upper quarter of 
Gueldres comprehends the quarter of Rure- 
mond, which is poſſeſſed by three ſovereigns. 
Gueldres belongs to the king of Pruſſia; Ru- 
remond and its dependencies to the Houſe of 


long to the States-General. 


pence or reward. 
GUE'RNSEY, or GA'RNSEY, an iſland 


Channel, and ſubje& to Great Britain 
naturally ſtrong, being ſurrounded with high 
rocks, and is well fituated for trade in time of 
peace ; likewiſe, in time of war, is lies y 

to annoy the French with their privateers, It 
is about 10 miles in length, as much in 
breadth, and contains 10 pariſhes, The na- 
tives ſpeak French, it having been a part of 
Normandy, and is till governed by Norman 
laws, It is about 60 miles S, of Portland, in 
Devonſhire. 

To GUESS, [the u is uſually dropt in the 
pronunciation of this word and its derivati 
and og Ie. e pron. hard, as geſs, &c. 
V. A. [Belg.] to conjeQture ; to judge with- 
ont any fixed or certain principles. 

GUESS, S. a conjecture. 

— > en S. a 12 * one who 
judges without certain 
s GU'ES- 


Auſtria; and Venloe and Stephenſwaert be- 
GU*ERDON, [gerden] S. [Fr.] a recom. 


on the coaſt of Normandy, in the > : 
It is 


j 
| 
1 
| | 
1. 
4 
|| 
| 
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-OUE'SSINGLY,, Adv, forming a. judg-|. 


ment in a caſual manner; uncertainly, | 
_ . » GUEST, ca, the g pron. hard] 5. [Brit.] 
one Who is ex tertained in the houſe of ano- 
ther 3 a ſtranger, or one who comes newly 
to refide in a place. 
i CL ASIA, 2 village. in- Suſſex, with 
ne fair, on May 23, tor cattle and pedlars ware, 
To GU'GGLE, V. N, (Ital, | to ſound, 
or make a. noiſe: like water running out of a 
narrow- mouthed bottle or veſſel. __ Ts 
GUI'DAGE, S,, the reward or money! 
given to a guide. ry | 
. GUYDANCE, S. direction; government. 
To GUIDE, [the u in this word and its 
derivatives is uſually dropt-in pronunciation, 
af 8 before 5 pron. hard, as gide, gider, &c. 
to 


: 


r.] to direct or ſhewa perſon a way; 
govern, direct, inſtruct, regulate, or ſuper- 
intend by counſel, or exertion of authority, 


GUIDE, S. [Fr.] one who directs ano- |ced 


ther in his way ; à director. 

_ GUTDELESS, Adj. without a guide. 
.. GUI'DER, S.-a director; a guide. 

- GUILD, [ſometimes pronounced gd, and 
ſometimes grid, with the g hard] S. [Sax.] 
a ſociety, corporation, fraternity, or company, 
united together by orders and laws mage a- 
mong themſelves by their prince's licence. 
Hence Guildhall, a place or hall belonging to 
a corporation, wherein affairs relating to the 
members in their united capacity arę tranſ- 


ated. * 
_-GUI'LDFORD, [generally pron. Cigfard 


4 town in Surry, with à market on Saturdays, among them. The men 


and two fairs, viz. on May 4, and Nov. 22, 
for horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogs. It is a 
large place, containing three pariſh churches; 
and ſometimes the aſſiaes for the county are 
held here, It is a thoroughfare, and has ſe- 
veral good inns, _ It had a large ftrong caſtle, 
of which ſome of the walls arc yet ſtanding; 
It is a mayor-town, ſends two members to 
parliament, and has the advantage of ſending 
ods to London by barges. It is 304 miles 
J. W. of London. x | 
*."GUILE, [uſually pron, as well as its deri- 
yatives, gile, with the £ hard] 8. E Fr.] 
low cunning or craft, whereby a perſon tricks 
or cheats another; deceit, 
__ GUT LEFUL, Adj. full of deceit ; wily ; 
fraudulent; treacherous ; ſecretly miſchie- 
vous; impoſing, or over-reaching a perſon in 
-2 crafty or fraudulent manner, : 
GUI LELESS, Adj. without any ſecret or; 
concealed fraud; without any intention to de- 
'ccive, cheat, or impoſe upon a perſon by falſe 
appearance, and concealed treachery, 
* GUT LER, S. one that betrays another 


into danger by deceitful means, Not in uſe. 


-. GUILT, [pron, with its derivatives, gt, 
with the F4 hard] 8. [Sax.] the ſtate of a per- 
ton juſtly charged wich a crime; a conſciouſ- 
neſs of having done amiſs, Figuratively, 2 


Cliis 
crime, or oftence,  _ 1 | 


ad T 


GUILTiLY, _ 
in ſuch a'manner _= — avon 
enk S Weſday” 3 
GUTLTINESS,..S.. the fate of b. 
guilty ; the conſciouſneſs haviag beg 
- 1 | 4 Gore 4 
_ GUIL Adi. 7 Ko 
rocents — e * 
. GUI LTLESS | 
9 hy . pit 
UT'LTY, Adi. [Sax.}; 4 
having cemmitted wn 2 an 
GUINEA, [pron. ginne, with the — 
ſo called from Gyingy an'Africa; from whe, 
the. gold was brought 'of which they were x 
frrft formed; on which accoung they likenig 
bors the impreſſion of an. elephant] 8. ail 
coin ſtruck, and eurrent, in England, 
it was firit ſtruck, jt was yaJued attwenty fil 
lings; but gold growing ſcarce, jt was ana, 
ed to twenty-one ſhillings and fixpence, but u 
now ſunk to twenty-one ſhillings, The pound 
Troy is cut into twenty-four parts and a hall 
each part of which makes a guinea, 
GUINEA-PIG, [ginne-pig, with the 7 
bard] S. a. ſmall, variegated animal, with a 
Pigs —_ ND ears, and without a tail. 
C 5 @ coun of Africa, of 
which little is oP — the — 
thence called, The Coaſt of Guiney, I 
very unhealthy for Europeans, though the 
Negroes live a conſiderable time. The int 
bitants in general go almoſt naked, ani then 
ſeems to be .yery. little religiog of hotely 
de 2s maty 
wives as they pleaſe ; and the women an 
as incontinept as in any part of the world, 
The commodities ,purchaſed there are, gu- 
ſeneca, at Senegal; grain, upon the Grait 
Coaſt; elephants teeth, upon the Tootd- 
Coaſt ; the greateſt plenty of gold, upon the 
Gold-Coaſt ; and all, in general, furniſh ſlawy 
more or leſs : indeed, ſome of all thele cm 
modities are to be had in all parts of it. The 
Engliſh, Dutch, French, Danes, and other ur 
tions, have factoxies upon this coaſt ; and pu- 
chaſe ſlaves, and other commodities for the 
benefit of their employers. | 
GUISE, [pron, gie, with the g ba, de 
ſame as be, the wv being changed, a51s cot 
mon, into z] S. [Sax.} appearance; locks 3 
behaviour. Manner, cuſtom, or practice. Lt 
ternal appearance; dreſs, or habit, Theli 
ſenſe ſeems to be a contraction of dg 
GUITA'R, pron. git.r, with the f ban 
S. [Span.] in Muſic, a ſtrigged 1 
with a neck like a violin, an oval body 
played on in the ſame manner 4s the 
with the fingers, ; 1 
GULES, S. [Fr.] in Heraldry, red. , 
lemen it is called uh ® 


in en; 


the arms of no 1 
thoſe or ſovereign princes, Mars; 
graving, is ſignified by drawing fend. 
or ſtraight ſtroxes from the top of tac 

con to the bottom. cb 


—_ ow ww wo mig — 8 


N qu 


1, S. r. I an atm of the} GUNPOWDER, S. a compoſition öf falt-⸗ 
GULF, * 4 5 Figurdtively, petre, ſulphur, and charcoal Fixed together 
7 e iesfübabie depth. A whitl-| with ſpirits, and uſually granulated, Which 
= 11 "king eddy. Any thing infatiable. | takes fire eaſily, and when fired, expands with 
eur, Adj. full of eddies, gulphs, or — 8 and noiſe; by means of ef 
elaſtic force. " 
v. A. [old Fr.] to trick; to] GU'N-SHOT, 8. the diſtance to which 4 
3 , to coins, or defrayd by artifice. ._ ball can be ſhot out of a gun. 
GULL, S. a ſea-bird IA a ro my * oy * 4D S. one who makes and 
u cheated or ſells guns. 2 e 
Ae upon. ex : GU'N-STOCK, S. the wood to which the 
"PLLCATCHER, S. one who cheats; barrel of a gun is fixed. | 
i bite; one who deceives another by artifice. GU'NSTONE, S. the ſhot of a cannon; 
GULLER, 8. a cheat, or impoſtor. J}ſo called, becauſe at the firſt uſe of Cannons 
GULLET, S. [Fe] the throat, paſſage, they were loaded with ſtones. ; 
ar pipe through which the food paſſes, called] GU"NTER's CHAIN, S. an inſtrument 
by anatomiſts the & ophagus. made uſe of in ſurveying land, | 
To GU'LLY, V. N. to run with a noife,} GU'NTER's LINES, S. lines of numbers, 
zpplied to water, | | | firſt invented by Mr. Edward Gunter, of great 
"GULLY-HOLE,S. [SeeGvr x y the hole uſe in navigation, and other branches of the 
where the gutters or kennels empty themſelves| mathematics, | 
into the common ſewer z ſo called from the GU'NTER's QUADRANT, S. an inftru- 
noiſe they make in their fall, ment to find the hour of the day, azimuth, &c. 
GULO'SITY, S. [Lat.] greedineſs; in- GU'NTER's SCALE, S. a large ſcale to 
temperance in eating; gluttony. Not in uſe. | reſolve queſtions in plain failing, : 
To GULP, V. N. [Belg.] to ſwallow ea-] GU'NWALE, or Gun NIL or A SMI, 
perly ; to drink down without any intermiſ- S. that piece of timber which reaches on ei- 
fion, or with one ſwallow. | ther fide of the ſhip from the half deck to the 
GULP, S. as much liquor as can be fwal- | fore-caftle ; this is called the Cunwale, whe- 
lowed at once. . . ther there be guns in the ſhip or not. - 
GUM, S. [Lat.] a vegetable juice exſud- GURGE, S. [Lat.] a Whirlpool; a gulf. 
ing through the pores of certain plants, and] GU*RGION, S. the coarſer part of meal 
there hardening into a tenacious, or ſticky} ſifted from the bran. 
maſs, more viſcid and leſs friable than refins,| To GU'RGLE, V. N. Ital.] to make 4 
und diſſolving in water. In Gardening, a diſ-| murmuring ſort of noiſe, like water poured 
eaſe incident to fruit trees of the ſtone kind, | out of a bottle, of a ſtream from a fountain. 
being a kind of gangrene, ariſing from a cor-| GU*RNARD, or GU'RNET, S. a kind 
rupted ſap which extravaſates and hardens. | of fea-fiſh, | 
In Anatomy, the fleſhy ſubſtance of the mouth] To GUSH, V. N. [Belg.] to flow or ruſh 


4 _— teeth grow; generally uſed in out in a large body; to flow out in a large 
the plural, 


quantity, and with violence. 
GUMMINESS, S. the ſtate of a thing| GUSH, S. a fudden, forcible, and large 
Imeared cr abounding with gum. | flowing of water, or other fluid; any thin 
CMN SIT V, S. the nature of gum; | poured. out with a ſudden and forcible erup- 
nſcidty ; gummineſs. tion. | | 
GUMMY, Adj. confiſting of zum; of the} GU'SSET, 8. Fr.] any thing ſewed on 
ature of gurn 3 overgrown or ſmeared with |cloth to ſtrengthen it; by ſeamftreſles pecu- 
kum; ſticky. | liarly applied to the triangular pieces of cloth 
a GUN, S. [che etymology is uncertain] a| at the neck, under the arms, and at the open- 
dam or weapon which forcibly diſcharges ings of the flaps of a ſhirt, &c. 
a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, through | GUST, 8. [Lat.] the ſenſe of taſte ; the 
A cylndrical barrel, by means of gun-powder. | height of ſenſuat enjoyment ; love, or liking ; 
4 gn: are generally called cannon, and turn of fancy 3 peculiar taſte or genius; plea» 
. ano likewiſe under the term of ordyance. fure, caprice, or whim, A ſudden violent 
res burt are ſuch as are portable, and in- blaſt of wind, from gufter, IN, A ſudden 
"Way wr muſquetoons, carbines, blun-| burſt of paſſion. . | 
CRU Tce, &c. GU'STABLE, Adj. fit to be taſted ; the 
— 1 S. See GunwaAL®. object of taſte ; pleaſant to the taſte. 
And 8. a perſon who manages, GUSTA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of taſt- 
e arge of the artillery of a ſhip, &c.| in 
* the plural, are officerf employed in GU'STFUL, Adj, very agreeable ot plea- 
— Det, and managing the ordnance ſant to the taſte; that which is agreeable to 
GUNN; lines, batteries, or forts. the mind, g 
* _ S. the ſcience or art of GU'STO, S. Ital.] the reliſh, flavour or 
van guns and mortars, taſte which a thing cauſes; the power by 


which 
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rops ” | * 
_ _ GUTTER, S. [Lat.] a paſſage for water 


To GU'ZZLE, V. N. [from gut or gf, 
whence gutrle, puzzle] to feed 3 ; 


8 * R 
late. 1 abplied ds io 
GU'STY, Adj. windy z ſtormy. 


GUT, $. {Teut. ] the entrails, or the long 


pipe reaching with many folds from the ſto- 
mach to the vent, through which the fibrous 
part of food paſſes and is diſcharged. Figu- 
ratively, the ſtomach or receptacle of food ; 
ttony the inſide of any thing; particularly 
the movements of a clock or watch, 
To GUT, V. A. to take out the entrails, 
or guts of an animal. Figuratively, to plun- 
der any thing of what it contains. 
GU'TTA -SERE'NA, S. [Lat.] a diſeaſe 
in which the patient, without any apparent 
fault in the eye, is entirely deprived of fight. 
-GU'TTATED, Adj. [Lat.] beſprinkled 
with drops; 


either on the or on the roofs of build- 


To GU'TTER, V. A. to cut or wear into Engliſh, it is ſcarcely ever mute in the begin- 
mall channels or hollows. | 


To CU'TTLE, v. N. [from $4] to feed 
Juxuriouſly, or intemperately. A low word. 
GU'TTLER, S. one fond of eating; a 
greedy or intemperate eater, | 
_ GU'TTURAL, Adj. [Lat.] pronounced 
in the throat; belonging to the throat. 
GU'TTURALNESS, S, the quality of be- 
ing ſounded in, or belonging to the throat. 
GU'TTY, or GU'TTE, Adj. [Lat.] in 
Heraldry, marked or beſprinkled with drops. 
GUY, S. in a ſhip, is a rope uſed for 
keeping off things from bearing or falling a- 
gaiaſt the ſhip's ſides when they are hoiſting in. 


to ſwallow any liquor greedily. 

CU'ZZLER, S. an immoderate drinker, 
_ CW'THREN, a village in Denbighſhire, 
in go Wales, with one fair, on May 6, for 
cattle. 

GYMNA'SIUM, S. [Gr.] in Grecian 
Antiquity, a place fitted for ing exer- 
eiſes, both of the literal and athletic k:nd ; a 
fort of ſchool, wherein philoſophers, rhetori- 
cians, and the profeſſors of all other ſciences, 
read their lectures; and wreſtlers, fencers, 
dancers, &c. exerciſed their various talents, for 
the diverſion of the people. 

GYMNA'STIC, 1392 ſomething re- 
lating or belonging to y exerciſe; ſuch as 
wreſtling, &c. | 

GY'MNIC, Adj. [Gr.] practiſing ſuch ex- 
erciſes as relaie to the body. 

GYNECO'CRA.Y, S. denotes the go- 
vernment of women or the ſtate where women | 
are capable ot the ſupreme command z ſuch 
are Britain and Spain, 

GYRA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of turn- 

any thing about in a circle, 


= — — 


HA 
ots, 8. (Br . 
ag of ens he ven sf chain as 


| To GYVE, V. A. to e wk 
to enſnare. | leder or Buckle 


H Ts the eighth letter, and fich ea, 
9 


nant in our alphabet. Some Gram: 
marians indeed will haut it to be 
only an aſpiration, or breathing, bot it 


ja particular manner AR ound woke 
1s pronounced 
ſtrong expiration of the breath —— 
x by cloſing, as it were, by a gentle motion 
e lower jaw to the upper, and the tongue 
nearly approaching the palate, That it u f 
diſtinct letter, appears from the words er and 
heat, arm and harm, ear and bear, ell and bel, 
as pronounced with or without the b., hb 


ning of a word, eſpecially where it precedes i 
vowel ; when it is followed by a conſonant it 
has no ſound, as in fight; When it has c bes 
fore it, it is ſometimes dropped, the c being 
pronounced hard like a &, as in Chrif, which 
the Saxons wrote Ci, and in echo; but this 
does not hole good always; for it is pronounced 
in charity, church, &c. Whenever it follow 
pr it is ſounded together with it like an f; ut 
Philip, c. Among the ancients it was a06- 
meral letter, ſignifying 200 ; and when vith 
a mark. over it thus, H 2000. In abbrenu- 
tures it is uſed for bm, as J. M. l. Jn 
beminum Salvator, i. e. Jeſus the Saviour d 

mankind. 2 | 
HA, Interject. an exprefſion of wonder of 
ſurprize, When repeated, an exprefion d 
of, is one of 


laughter, or joy. 

HA'BAKUK, the 

the canonical books of the Old Teſtament 
There is no mention made in ſcripture, eie 
of the time when this prophet lived, orof the 
from whom he deſcended ; but accor- 
ing to the authors of the lives of the fate: 
he was of the tribe of Simeon, and a god 
Bethzaiar. He is reported to have been 


author of ſeveral which art on ® | 
tant; but thoſe that are indiſputadiy bis un I 
contained in three chapters. E 


| HA'BEAS CORPUS, 8. [Lat] nv 
a writ which a man may 1 0 | 
King's-Bench, to remove himſelf ther, 1 
his own expence, to anſwer at the bar % 
when indicted or impriſoned gr en 
fore juſtices of the peace, Or 4 bail, which 
aſter having offered ſufficient 

refuſed though the caſe be bailadle. | 
HA'BERDASHER, S. one who * 
wares, ſuch as pins, needhes, Kc. . 8 
HABE ROTO, e * 

U 


GYRE, S. [Lat.] a circle deſcribed by a 
thing going in an orbit. 


mour to cover the neck and ne] 
plate ; a neck-piece; a coat of HAN. 


42 


* 8. 1 


501 - 1 cloaths; eloaths: wich one 
— — na tr, N. 


; 
[Fr] to * —— 
tall ion, 8. e 1 | 


5. las. J the tate-of anything; HADSTOCK, a vi e- 
ee J Dreſs or cloaths. A fair, on 322 oy | 
and ability of doing any thing, acquired |: RRHAGE, S. See Hzwor- 
by frequent repetition- of the ſame action. A ο = 
Com; inveterats uſe ; or a ſtrontz inclina- HAFT, 8. 1 
tion to perform any particular action. any inſtrument which it is held in the band, 
To HA'BIT, V. A. to dreſs, or cloath, HAG, S. [Brit.] a fury, or ſpirit of x de- 
HA'BITABLE, Adj. [Lat.] that which formed and arr? aſpedh; a witch, or en- y 
I 10 de dwelt in. |chantreſs ; an old ugly woman. 
BITABLENESS, S. that quality which To HAG, V. . to torment; t 
kr lace proper for the reldence of any (poſſeſs or Rr gt with vain terror . 
HA OARD, Adj, 15 1. J vill, waſ 
HA'BITANT, 8. a dweller in a place. ſor untamed ; Kan; ugly; rugged ; ee 
HABITA'TION, S. the act of dwelling | wildly diſordered. 
pai Fe wherein a per- HA'GGAT, the tenth of the ſmall pro- 
f 3 Was born, in all probability, at Baby- 
—— Adj. Fr.] cuſtomary; lon, in the year of the world 3457, from 
fabliſhed by frequent practice and repetition. | whence he returned with Zerubba It was 
HABITUALLY, Adv. by cuſtom by chis prophet who, by command from God, 
bit, or frequent practice. (Ezra v. 1, 2, &c.) exhorted the Jews, after 
. nag where's V. A. Ea! to ac- their return from the captivity, to finiſh the 
n; to uſe one's ſelf by frequent repe- | rebuilding'of the Temple, which they had in- 
tic termitted for 14 years. His remonſtrances bad 
HA'BITUDE, S. [Lat.] relation, or re- their effect; 21 to encourage them to ptoceed 
— The ſtate of a thing, with regard to in the week, he aſſured them from God, that 
thing elſe, - Familiarity ; converſe in- the glory of this latter houſe ſhould be greater 
—_ followed by <vith, Cuſtom, habit, or than the glory of the former houſe, which was 
he frequent and uninterrupted practice of the | accordingly fulfilled when Chriſt honoured it 
me thing, | with his preſence z for with teſpect to the 
To HACK, V. A. {Sax,] to cut or chop | build ing, this latter temple was nothing in 
0 {mall pieces by frequent and unſkilful compariſon of the former. 
ws, Figucatively, to ſpeak or pronounce; HA GGARD, S. any thing wild or irre- 
pproperly, © Hack our Engliſh.” Shak, claimable; a 755 pecies of hawk ; a hag.. 
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eterly, to hackney, receive bribes, or turn} HA'GG LY, Adv, deformedly; ugly; 
uliitute, like a hag. | 
HACK, S. a contraction of Hacxnzy.| HA'GOGES, S. a meſs of meat, c chopped 
HACKLE, S. raw filk, or any filmy or | ſmall, incloſed in a membrane, and boiled, 


cc, 


f brow ſubſtance unſpun. HA GGISH, Adj. like a hag; deformed ; 
ö To HA'CKLE, V. A. to dreſs flax. horrid. 
f HACKNEY, S. Brit.] a hired horſe, er To HA'GGLE, v. A. corrupted from 
e horſe let out for hire. Figuratively, any bac, or backle) to cut, chop, or mingle. 
1 ing let for hire; one who writes for Hire; 5 | Neuterly, to de tedious in à bargain, or long 
, | n that is trite or common, or uſed i in | before ſettling the price. 

| HAGIO'GRAPHER, [bagiigrafer} S. an 
be To HA'CKNEY, V. A. to uſe a thing [inſpired writer. ah 
1 frequently ; to accuſtom to the rod. HAG, ſpron. Hag] a town of the 
ue 


HAD, the pret, and part. paſſ. of Have, United Provinces, in Hollan which 
HADDINGFON, a borough town of Scot- graphers pretend is but a 0 and 44 
dd, in Eat Lothian, which ſends one mem. may compare with the handſomeſt towns or 
to parliament, It is ſurrounded with the cities in Europe, with regard to its extent, the 
I of the nobility and gentry ; and there are number and beauty of its palaces, its ſtreets, 
an magnificent church. It is 372 1 agreeable —.. and its great trade, eſpe- 
why |clally 3 in books: The greateſt part of the 
— K, S. a ſea-fiſh of the cod kind, rw — - 3 of rr = En 
there are at lea 4000 ens. It is feated 4 
22 a town in Suffolk, with a war- miles from the ſea, and there is a paveinent” | 
ly, f 0ndays, and two fairs, on Whit- | acroſs the Downs, with trees on eat fide, 
| +. ws; and Oct. 10, for butter, which leads to Scheveling, near the ſea-hde, | 
- — om It is ſeated on a bottom on | The Stadtholder, or governor of the 2 
1 en is a pretty large ton and | generally refides bere. It is the place where 
ay r of the United 8 
X X 
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und here the foreign miniſters are admitted to 

1 and here alſo the ſ courts of 
ſtice are held. It is 3 miles N. W. of Delft, 

$ 8. W. of Leyden, 10 N. W. of Rotte 

- and 30 8. W. of Amſterdam. Lon. 4. 10. E. 

. * 


AH, an interjection, expreſſing a ſudden 
a market town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Peebles, ſeated on the river Tiviot. | 
HAIL, S. [Sax.] a concretion of aqueous 
= or dro N cangaFed into ice. 
when in th through 

the inferior air, they meet vs par- 
ticles which are known to contribute greatly 


to freezing. Their magnitude is owing to a drag by 


freſh acceſſion of matter as xd wa along, 
Hence we ſee the reaſon why hail is ſo fre- 
quent in ſummer, becauſe at that time greater 
quantities of nitre are exhaled from the earth, 
and float up and down the air. 
To HAIL, V. N. to pour down hail, 
HAlI., Interjet. [Sax, ] a term of ſaluta- 
tion wherein we with health to a perſon, It 
s uſed at preſent only in poetry. | 
To HAIL, V. A. [Sax.]; to ſalute ; to 
call to; applied to the manner in which ſhips 
addreſs each other. | | 
HAT LED, Adj. beaten or ſtruck with hail, 
HATLSHAM, a town in Suſſex, whoſe 
fairs are kept April 5, for horned cattle and 
Fun and June 3, for cattle and pedlary. 
he market is on Saturday; and it is 58 miles 
from London. | 
 HAILSHOT, S. ſmall ſhot ſcattered like 


hail. 
I'LST S. ball 
2 ONE, S. a particle or ſingle 


- HAYLY, Adj. conſiſting of hail, 

HAIR, S. [Sax.] the ſmall thin threads 
which grow out of the ſkin of animals ; the 
hair which grows on the head. The different 
colours the hair appears of in different perſons, 
arid in the ſame perſon, in different parts of 
life, is owing to the nature of the fluid with 
which it is ſupplied. Figuratively, any thing 
very ſmall. Prov. To take a hair of the ſame 

3 i. e. To be drunk again the next day. 
o cut the hair, means to divide exactly. 

HATR-BRAINED, [it ſhould be bare- 
brained, becauſe it alludes to the wildneſs of 
a hare] Adj. wild; irregular z inconſtant. 

HAPFR-CLOTH, S. Ruff woven of horſe- 


hair, 

' HAI RINESS, 8. the fate of being co- 

vered or overgrown with hair, 
HAIT'RLACE, S. a fillet or band with 

which women' tie up their hair. 
HATRLESS; Adj. without hair; bald, 
HAT'RY, Adj. overgrown, or covered with 

hair ; conſiſting of, or reſembling hair. 
HA'LBERT, Laber] S. [Fr.] a long 
armed at ont end with a battle ax, carried 

{erjeants of foot and dragoons, &c. It was 


upholiterers, and joiners work, 
always a calm during her hatching time, 5 
- HALCYON, e «peaceful 
quiet ; calm; 3 ' , 
mult or violence. en 
HALE, Adj. heal | 
a good or 1 C 
To HALE, [pron. 


HA'LER, [adler] 

HALESOWEN, » town. is Sing 
A' OWEN, a town in i 

but included in Worceſterſhire, 6 miles E. 4 
Stourbridge, There is a market on Monday; 
and it has two fairs, on Monday after Eater. 
Monday, for horſes, toys, &c. and June 22, 
for horſes, cattle, and 

HA LESWORTH, a town in Suffolk, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and one fair, on Oct. 18, 
for cattle, It is ſeated on a neck of land, be- 
tween two branches of the river Blith; is 4 
well frequented-thriving place, and has a trac 
in linen-yarn and ſail- cloth. About thetown 
is raiſed. a great deal of hemp. It is 101} mile 
N, E, of London. | 

HALF, [che I is often not ſounded] . 
[plural halves] [Sax.] one of two parts into 
which a thing is equally divided. In Comgo- 
2 ſigniſies ĩmperfection. 

„Adv. in or equally 
HA LF. B OCD, 8. one who has but ote 
t the ſame with another perſon. 
HA'LF-BLOODED, Adj. mean ; cowardly; 


baſe born. | , 
HA'LF-MOON, S. the moon in its a N 

pearance when at half its increaſe or decreaſe; 
any thing in the figure of a half moon. e 
U 


HA'LFPENNY, 72 bpery ; pluri 
bdlfpence, pron. bdpence] S. a copper coin, a 
ark make a penny. It received its name 
originally from its being the half of one part 
of a ſilver penny broken into two equal pieces, 
which was the only n= Fog till hall 
pence and groats were coi 

HA'LF-WIT, S. a blockhead; one wle 
vainly affects to be thought a nit; 3 fl) ff 
low 


HA'LF-WITTED, Adj. of «all « is 


8- l 
HA'LLIFAX, a town of Nov-Scoti 7 
North. America, begun to de | by * 
Engliſh planters in 17 Ie js delight 
ſeated on Chebutto : * 
country, but ſomewhat ſubject to fog 
winter is very ſevere. : 
HA'LLIFAX, a town in the Wet * 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturday 


* 


— 


formerly named the Daniſh axe, becauſe borae 


- 
PITT" 


one fair on June for horlea, 4 


= 
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2 1 
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tee; a manor-houſe, 


horſes, 


N, by E. of London. 


der pzme, 
To HA'LLOO, V. N. 


ulxs of beans and 


common hall, 


eine. 


mer Cola, which 


chat, lt is ſeated in a rich ſoil, 914 


ay or noiſe after a perſon, 
mate after dogs z to chaſe or perſecute with a 
- _ out or ſhout to, 
0 HALLOW, [4/18] V. A. [Sax.] to 
eonſecrate, make 45 or ben A. — re- 
i uſe; to reverence and eſteem as holy. 
HALLUCINA'TION, 8. [Lat. ] an error 
or miſtake, owing to folly, © © ' 
HALM, S. ſpron, bazom] ſtraw j or the] ©HA'MADRYADS, in Heathen Theology, 
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3 is ſeate@ on 4 branch | 
barren foil, and on the| manufactory of ſays, bays, callimancoes, &c, 
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people amounts to about 4000. Here is a good 


and a very antique Bridewell, It is 46 miles 
N. E. of London % , 
To HALT, [haul] V.N, — limp 


i handſome, with houſes built of one, or be lame; to ſtop in a march, applied to an 
nd good ſtreets and is 201 miles N. by S. of | army. To heſitate ; to be dubious which of 


two opinions to prefer, - To fail, faint, or bs 


EA LITUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] vaporous ; fu- in a weak and diftrelſed condition, 
Mous. 

S. [ Sax. ] a court of juf- 
HALL, [beull] ve 


HALT, TBV, Adj. I Sar. ] lameorcrippled, 
HALT, a, F. the act of limping, or 


becauſe for-| the manner in which a perſon walks who is 


courts were held in it for tenants 3 the lame; a ſtop in a march, $55 
— ds ery rn large HALTER, [bazlter] S. one who limps, 
on the ground-floor of a : | * 
Tln, 8. the feaſt of All Saints. HALTER, [badker] 8. [Sax.] a rope 
HA'LLATON, a town of Leiceſterſhire, | peculiarly applied to that which is put — 
with a market on Thurſday, and three fairs, . 
on Holy-Thurſday, May 23, and June 13, for To HALTER, [ailter] V. A. to bind 

horned 


or is lame. 


a criminal's neck when he is to be 


wter, braſs, and] with a ſtrong cord; to catch in a nooſe, allud- 


(Fr.] to make a 


ding to that 


— 5. [Or.] a meteor, in the form 
—— rad. appearing round the fun, 


"ALSTED, a town in Eſſex, with @ mar. 
de — fairs, on May 6, and 
6. e cane, tuo days each. It is ſeated 


runs through the 


10 # it, and the market is good for corn 


Monſons, It has | 
been btb dc, 


es, which are in 


and the number of 


— 
1 


miles ing to that made in a rope with which crimie 


nals are hanged, 


HALLELUJAH, S. the j is pron, like anf HA'LTON, a town in Cheſhire, whoſe 
i vowel or a y, from ballilu, Heb. praiſe ye, ; 
und jab, Heb, Gov, or the Lox p] a ſong off and pedlary ; the market is on Saturday. It 
praiſe or thankſgiving, ſo called from the firſt is 1$<4 miles from London. n 
word prefixed to Pſalms of praiſe in Hebrew. HALTWESEL, a town of Northumber- 

HA'LLIARDS, S. the Sea-term for thoſe 
wes by which all the yards of a great ſhip are 
hoiſted up, except the croſs-jack and the leit 
lal yard, which are always flung 3 but in 
(null craft the ſpritſail-yard has ardt. 

HA'LLOO, Interject. a word of encourage- 
meat or incitement when dogs are let looſe at 


fairs are held, Lady-day, and April 5, for cattle 


land, whoſe market is diſuſed ; but it has two 


ed cattle, a few horſes, ſheep, linen cloth, par- 
ticularly Scotch and woollen cloth, It is a 
pretty good town, well built, and affords 
good entertainment for travellers, It is 317 
miles N. N. W. of London, 1 
To HALVE, v. A. [from bales, plural 
of half] to divide into equal parts. vi 
HAM, a village in Surry, near Richmond, 
with one fair on May 29, for pedlars ware. 
HAM, S. $4 the lowermoſt and hin- 
dermoſt part of the thigh adjoining tothe knee, 
in a human ereature. In Cookery, the thigh- 
of a hag or bear ſalted and dried. Ham, whe- 
ther initial or final, p do other than the Saxon 
bam, 4 houſe, farm, or village. 


certain rural deities, or nymphs of the woods, 


peas, | 
HALMOTE, or HA'LIMOTY, Laa. whoſe fate depended on certain trees, particu- 
*, er bailimote] S. an old Law Term, fig- 
um 2 court baron, or a meeting of the te- 
n of the ame manor, m which differences 
n mn determined]; it was likewiſe 
et Falbmete, or a meeting of the citizens in 


larly the oak, together with which they were 
ſuppoſed to be born and to die 
o HA'MBLE, V. A, to hamſtring, or cut 

the ſinews of the thihgg. 
HA'MBLEDON, a village in Hampshire, 
7 miles S. W. of Petersfield, , with three fairs, 
on Feb. 13, and OR, 2, for horſes; and on 
the 1ſt Tueſday in May, for toys. 
| HAMBURG, one of the largeſt towns in 
Germany, the births and burials amounting to 
sooo perſons every year, The ancient town. 
irſelf is pretty large; to which they have ade 
ded the new town, almoſt as big as the former, 
Moſt of the houſes are new, built after the 


within, The principal ſtreets of the ancient 
town have long and broad canals, which ary 
Xxx 3 hls 


fairs, on May 14, and November 22, for horne 


manner of the Dutch, and richly furniſhed - 
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"I, or only uſeful for trade, but ſerve to keep 


” which 


tom near the 


cover, uſed for carriage, A bamper 


- - © HAMPSHIRE, 


en the N. by Berkſhire ; on the E. by Suſſen 
3 on the W. by Dorſetſhire; and 


: a 8 2 
* * 


Houſes and the ſtreets clean, Hamburgh 


zs well fortified, and there is always a ſufficient 


iſon to defend it, with a fine train of artil- 
ery. On the ramparts are handſome walks, 


| 8 they take the air in fine weather. 


burghery mount guard themſelves, and are 


_ divided into ſeveral companies. The ſtreets are 


U lighted every night, and there is a guard 
— all over the city. It is 17 
of great trade; which they carry on with Por- 
tugal, Spain, France, England, Denmark, Nor- 
way; 'Sweden, Italy, and Ruffla. The inha- 
bitants are all Lutherans, and none but the 
Engliſh have the liberty of performing divine 
ſervice in a chapel of their on. Other reli- 
ions are tolerated at Altena, which is a large 

— of Hamburg; except 
the Jews, who have no ſynagogue. "It is ad 
vantageouſly fituated on the north bank of the 


leſwiek, and 55 N. E. of Bremen. Lon. 
9.54: E. lat. 53. 4 N. 
_ HAME, S. (Sax. } th cotta by which a 
horſe'drayws in 3 n 
HAMILTON, a town ef Scotland, in 
Clydeſdale; with the title of a duchy, * is 
a very p neat town; and near it the Duke 
of Kanes has a very magnificent palace and 
1 lartze park. It is ſeated on the river Clyde, 
71 miles S. E. of | 1 
-" HA'MLET, S. a little village. ö 
HAMMER, S. [ Sax. ] an inſtrument con- 
fiſting of an iron head and long handle, ſome- 
times of wood, by which any thing is forged, 
or nails, c. are driven. Fi ti „dan 
Sang dens ehre. * ho." Ms 350 5 


9 


T0 HAMMER, V. A. to beat, forge, or H | | 
drive with a hammer. Figuratively, to mould, | ſex, famous for a royal palace built by cardia 


form,” or contrive, by intenſe application of 
©HA'MMERER, S. one that works with a 


- HA'MMERSMITH, a village in Middle- 
N 4 th D prom if tho 
. of the Thames, It is | 

ard = ee 
HA . 4 ſwingi ſi 
ed by cords fixed to hooks. ch N 
HA MER, S. a large baſket with a wicker 

of wine is 
at much as a hamper will contain. _ 
To HA'MPER, V. A. to entangle, or to 
embarraſs, ſo us to hinder from flight, or the; 
uſe of one's limbs or faculties ; to enſnare; 


to inveigle; to catch by means of ſome allure- exchequer, The cler 


ments; to perplex, or hartaſs with 
of accuſations or law-ſuits. *. 

Engliſh county, 40 
miles in length, and 45 In breadth ; bounded 


a variety 


and Surry 
on the S. by the Britiſh Channel. It contains 
$5350 houſes, 14,359 inhabitants, 253 pa- 


[riſhes, and 20 market-towns, 


in requeſt, they are now much 


2 g S a f 
rivers are the Azoagthe Stau, he Tet, © 
the Nching. The 1m x en 
{ail various; and here is the famous New | 
reft, for the making of which William 11 
Conqueror demoliſhed 30 churches. It has 
walks, as many keepers, a how-bearer, d 
lord-warden. The commodities ar; 
wool, wood, iron, ſea-filh, and particuly) 
lobſters. and oyſters, Here are alſo — 
len mannſactures; but it is woſt:noted wr 
excellent honey, and the beſt bacon in the 
kingdom, It ſ 20 member to parliz. 
ment; that is, 18 tor the towns, and 2 fur the 
couniy, Wincheſter is the capital, 
HAMPSHIRE NEW, . * province « 
North America, in New-England, bounde 
on the N. by New-Scotland ; on the L. hy 
the ocean; on the $, by 1 By; 
and on the W, by New-York, It is ruled 
a governor and à council appointed by the 


© "Elbe, 45 miles N. W. of Lunenburg, 60 S. of king, and a houſe of repreſentatives. As it 


Lua 
ſtores, a great part of it has been appropriated 
for furniſhing maſts and yards for the roi na 

HA MpSTEAD, 2 pleaſant village d 
Middleſex, 5 miles N. of Londop, As the 
air is excerdint good, it is well furniſhed with 
fine ſeats built in an elegant manner, and much 
reſorted to in the ſummex - time by all forts of 
people: as for the medicinal waters, ſormeiy 


for producing nard 


HA MPTON, a town in, Glocefterfiin 
with a market on Thurſdays; and two fan, 
viz. on Trinity-Monday, and Oftober 29 for 
cattle and -horſes, It is ſeated on the Cats 
wold- Hills, and had formerly a nunnery, | 
is 98 miles W. of London. 
A*"'MPTON-COURT, wn of Midde- 


Wolſey, who gave it to Henty VIIL The built 
ings, gardens and parks, to which king N. 
liam made many additions, are about four mil 
in circumference ; and watered on three bag 
by the Thames, over which there is 4 boa 
to ſtot is . N. 6de > 
the Thameg, la miles 8. W. of London. | 
HA MSTREET, a village in Kent, — 
nr _ 

rs Ware. - Dr * 
10 STRING. & the dendoa or 68 
of the ham or thigh. + - -- 

To HA'MSTRING, V. 4. Ir: 
part. pail, hamſtrung] to Jame by cg 
tendon of the ham. | 

HA'NAPER, 8, rd mens, 
tei ves the fees due to the king for ſeals 


fife rails placed 6p, bepniſters-in'the 0 : 
r . 8 
ln urn 


© 


„ 
| Sax. Belg. and Teut.] 
_— 4 44 the wriſt to the * 
of the Hngers5 4 meaſure of four inches, ge- 
nerally uſed and applied to the height of 
horſes ; part, quarter, fide ; rate, price; cate, 
neceſſity of managing 3 method of ' govern- 
ment, diſcipline, reſtraint ; an actor, work- 
man, or ſoldier ; the index of a clock, or 
that which performs the office of a hand or 
fnger in pointing to a particular thing. Out 
of band, quick, ſudden, or expeditious per- 
formance. Power of performing. © Changed 
6 his band. Hyd. Manner of acting or 
performing, particularly applied to muſic, A 
i very fine hand on the violin.” Guard: No. 
g8. To have a band in, to be concerned in. 
A hand, within reach; ready prepared; near. 
Vel with try, ability, or power performing, 
Jo try his hang at a Spectator.“ Spec. In 
Writing, a peculiar cut or caſt of the letters 


— — — 


mother: hence it is applied to ſignify a per- 
ſon's own writing, or ſigning-. © Under ny 
« herd and ſeal.” In Gaming, cards held 
aſter every deal. From band to band, from one 


= = > 


—= 
— 


o to another 1 * . Bead, 

j negligently ; raſhly 3 without thought or Au- 

1 tion, Fre band bo mouth, without ba. nf th 
> any proviſion againſt a neceſſity. To bear in 


band, to keep in expectation. To he band and 
glace, to be very intimate and familiar. To 
give one's hund, in Seripture, implies to make 
peace, or alliance; to ſwear friendſhip, or 
promiſe ſecurity, See Lament. v. 6. To lay 
lundi on perſons, in Scripture, ſignifies to or- 
Gin, or give authority to exerciſe any function. 
Hands off, is a vulgar phraſe, implying forbear. 
To HAND, V. A. to give or reach to an- 
her by the hand. Figuratiyely, to guide; 
bo conduct or lead by the band, to ſeize 3" to 
ky hands on; to manage with the hand; to 
(liver from one to another; to tranſmit, or 
yr ſucceſſion, jy I 
AND is much uſed in compoſition; fi 
that which is manageable by the hard 7 
bordſor; or borne in the hand, as a bang- 
't, or barrow, ' 4 | _ = ak 
HA'ND-BREADTH, [ hand-bredtbY'S. a 
ſpace equal to the breadth of a hand, — 
HANDED, Adj. having the uſe of either 
de left or right band; hand in hand; with 
ER, S. one who delivers don 
Stegular ſucceflion, uſed with 25 7 * 
HANDFORD, a village in Sufolle, with 
o für; on May 18, for Iean cattle, and oh 
P22, for lean cattie and lam. 
| «wo » S. as much as the Hand tan 
d e bold; a hand. breadth, or four inches. 


EK r x = 


== 


Ii 


number or quantity 
HAND-GALLOP, S. a flow eng gallen 
n Which the ha N 1 ly gallop, 
Increaſe of 0 preſfes the bride, = Ee 


which diſtinguiſhes one perſon's writing from 


HAN 


rde S. one wholt ; 
or bufingſs is performed by the hand. 
HA'NDILY, Adv, in a eil 
or ready manner. 6 
HA'NDINESS, S. the quality of doing any 
thing in a ſkilful and dexterqus manner, 
HA'NDKERCHIEF, S. [pron, ſometi! 
without the 4; and ſometimes handlerc be- 
a piece of filk or linen, uſed for wi ing t 
face or noſe, and for covering the neck. 
To HA'NDLE, V. A. [Sax.] to) toveh, 
feel, or hold in the hand; to manage dr uſec 
Figurativel), to treat of, ot enlarge upon, ap- 
plied to difeourſe, To deal in or þ Que. 
To deal with. 8 Las th ö 1 1 
"HA'NDLE, S. FSax.] that par a thing 
by which it is held in the hind Pe ve. 
ly, A lee 1 diſcover. a perfon's 
weakneſs, and he made uſe of by an enemy 
his Uifadvintage, oY T an 
HA'NDMAID, S. a majd who is in wit- 


* 


uſed. . N 5 
HANDS EL, S. [Belg.] the firſt act of 
ufing any thing ; the firſt parcel which is ſold 
of any commodity. | YE. _ 
To HANDSEL, V. A. to uſe or do any 
ing for the firſt time. 3 
HANDSOME, Adj. [Belg.] beautiful with. 
dignity ; graceful, "Elegant, applied to à per- 
ſon's manners ar behaviour, Gegexoys; or 
noble, applied tothe qualieyp actiog. Ready; 
convenient, ample; liberal. * 
HA'NDSOMELY, Ad conveniently, or. 
dexterouſly ; in a, beautiful, neat, elegant, 
graceful, or generous manner, 6A 4 
HA*"NDSOMENESS, S. beauty, or pleaſ- 
ing majeſty, applied to the features. Gra * 
applied to the behaviour. Elegancg or neat- 
nels, applied to the manner in Which any 
thing is wWrought. | | 
HA'NDSPIKE, S. a ſort of waoderlever, 
for moving heavy bodies. 
HANDY, Adj. performed or- given with. 
the hand. Ready; dexterous,. or ſkiltul ; ; 
convenient for uſe, Ld e 
To HANG, V. A. [preter and parts paſ- 
five, hanged, or bung] [Sax.] to ſu on 
high by ſomething aue to the upper part; 
to ſuſpend or keep in the air without falling. 
To ſuſpend by the neck in a rope, ſq as to kill 
a perſon, To let fall downwards, from any 
eminence; or below its natural fituation,-. 
ſometimes uſed with down, * White lillies- 
cc hang theit heads.” Dryd. * Hangeth-daon 
his head. Eecleſ. xiy. 26. Ho adern, by 
hanging any thing upon or over, follawed by 
with. «1 5 ſeveral parts of hig houſe with - 
< trophies.” Spec, Neuterly, to fall looſely ; 3 
'to be ſuſpended on high with the lower part 
looſe; to dangle; to float, to proceed from. 
That gentle tontzue — where .{oft, perſuaſion}. 
7 o be ſupporteg. by ſame» 


- 


* 
* 


| % ung. Prior 
HAN Ie. ! 
tan, ICRAFT, 8. port pong v' aboye the ground; to 


upon. 


Hung about my neck,” Shah. Uſed with, 


wer, 


* 


ing, or within call; a waiting-maid, Seldom. 
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HAN | 


wer, to threaten ; to be very near, applied to 
danger. While the dread of popery bung 
& over us. Atter6, To be burthenſome or 
troubleſome; to oppreſs with weight, uſed 
with upon, © In my Lucia's abſence—lite 
. bangs upon me. Addiſ. To be compatted 
to be united; to be of the ſame party; to ſup- 
rt one another mutually z to be in ſuſpence, 
© be dependent on, uſed with n. Hangs 
& on princes favours.” Shak, 
_ * HA'NGER, S. that by which any thing 
is ſupported in the air, or at a diſtance from 
the ground ; a kind of a ſhort ſword with a 
fingle edge. 
HANGER-ON, S. one who is dependent 
en another; one who lives on another perſon's 


HANGING, S. drapery, ſtuffs, or paper, 
hung or faſtened upon the walls of a houſe by 
way of ornament, | 

 HA'NGING, Part. foreboding death by a 
halter. You have a banging look.“ Shak. 
Subſtantively, uſed for the a or puniſhment 
of putting to death by a halter; the gallows, 
- HA NGMAN, S. the perſon who executes 
or puts criminals to death, by hanging them 
on 2 gibbet or the gallows. 

HANK, S. [If.] a ſkain of thread, &c. 
Figuratively, a tie, check, or influence, A 
low word. | 

To HA'NKER, V.N, [Belg.] to long 
impatiently for; to have an inceſſant wiſh 
for, Synon, Me bave a mind for, or long 
For a preſent object; but ave d mind ſeems 
attended with more knowledge and reflection: 
bong for, more opinion, and more taſte; we 
= for things farther diſtant; we banker 
er things that more affect us. | 
HA'NOVER, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and capital of the 
king of Great-Britain's German dominions, 
The elector refided here before he aſcended 
the throne of Great-Britain, in a palace which 
makes no great ſhew outwardly, but within 
is richly furniſhed. The regency of this 
country is adminiſtered in the fame manner 
as if the ſovereign was preſent, It is a large 
well-built town, and pretty well fortified, 
The eſtabliſhed religion is the Lntheran ; but 
the Roman Catholicks are tolerated, and have 
a handfome church, It is agreeably ſeated 
in a ſandy plain, on the river Leyne, which 
divides it in two; it is 15 miles E, of New- 
ſtadt, and 15 W. of Brunſwick, Lon. 10. 5. 
E. lat. 22. 5. N. : 
HANNOVER, the territory of, compre- 
hended at firſt nothing but the county of 
Lwenroad 5 but now it contains the duchy 
of Zell, Sax-Lawenburg, Bremen, Lunen- 
burg, the principality of Verden, Grubenha- 

„ and Oberwald. George I. king of Great- 
Britain, was the firſt that gained poſſeſſion of 
all theſe ſtates, which moſtly lie between the 


HAR 

rent, being in ſome places 10 mit. + 
others but 50. The 2 of 6 
timber, cattle, hogs, mum, beer, and bac « 
a little ſilver, copper, lead, iron, vitriol, hin 
o_ 8 and copperas, However 
tne trade is not v i ; 
articles, | 1 i - 

HANSE-TOWNS, a ſociety of ſea-port 
towns, united together for their common it 
tereſt, and for the protection of their tnt 
2 x called, from the German | 

anſeg, here were a great 
theſe at firſt ; but about —— 


began to be weakened, and now none bun 


the Hanſeatick governmen 
nnn er 

HA'NSLOPE, a village in Bucki 
ſhire, with one fair, r 
cattle. . 

HAN'T, a contraction for have n:t, ot be 
not; uſed in common diſcourſe, 

HAP, S. [Brit.] chance; fortune; or that 
which comes to paſs without deſign cr being 
foreſeen, That which happens by chance or 
misfortune. 

To HAP, V. N. to fall out; to come u 
paſs without deſign or foreſight, 

HA'P-HAZARD, S. chance; accident, 

HA'PLY, Adv. perhaps; peradventure; it 
may be ; by chance, or mere acci 

HA'PLESS, Adj, unhappy ; unlucky; u- 
fortunate, | 

To HA'PPEN, V. N. to fall out; to cum 
to paſs without being deſigned or foreſeen; u 
light upon or meet with by chance, or mere 
accident, excluſive of any deſign, 

HA'PPILY, Adv. in a fortunate, happy, « 
lucky manner; with addreſs, dexterity, & 
grace; without labour, In a ſtate of dap 
neſs. By chance; by accident, uſed ultad 
of haply. : 
HAPPINESS, S. a ſtate wherein a perla 
has all his wiſhes ſatisfied, — is _— 
the higheſt pleaſures z good luck or ortune, 

abr” Adj. in a ſtate where the defies 
and wiſhes are ſatisfied, and the greateſt ple 
ſures are enjoyed; lucky; ſucceſsful; ready, 
or diſpoſed by nature without art ot ſtudy, 

HARANGUE, [caring] . 2 ſpeech; 4 
diſcourſe or oration delivered in public. 

To HA'RANGUE, barung] V. N. Ir 1 
to make a ſpeech; or pronounce an 0raliole 

HARA'NGUER, [bardager] 8. an du. 
tor; a perſon who pronounces 2 ſet ſpeech; 
a word conveying ſome idea of contempt. * 

HA'RBINGER, S. bel gone 

ares the way, or gives 
gr, one that follows; 2 precurſor, « * 
runner. Figuratively, a gn or amen 
ſomething to come. l 

HA'R BOROUGH, a town of LOW 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, — 
fairs, on April 29, for hortes, cant 
and ſheepz and on da. 


rivers Weſer and Elbe, and extend 200 miles 
in length from 8. W. but the breadth is diffe- 


days) tor horſes, cows, theeps ua 


— 
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HAR 
braſs, hats, and cloaths, It is 83 miles W. 
by N, of London. wg 
HARBOTTLE, nearRoTHBURY, a ow 
in Northumberland, whoſe fairis September 19, 
tor horned cattle chiefly, few horſes or ſheep, 
linen, woollen, and Scots cloth; the mar- 
ket is on Tueſday, It is diſtant 300 miles 


lecurity from danger, 


permit a perſon to reſide, Figuratively, to 
cheriſh, favour, or entertain an opinion; to 
ſhelter, reſt, or ſecure from danger, 
HA'RBOURER, S. one who entertains 
another, 

HA'RBOURLESS, Adj. without harbour, 
lodring, entertainment, or ſhelter, 

HARD, Adj. [ Sax. ] firm, or not eaſily 
penetrated, Figuratively, difficult to be un- 
rrſtood ; not eaſy to be accompliſhed ; pain- 
ful, or dangerous. Rachel travailed, and 


porous, cruel, or oppreſſive, applied to the 
manner of treatment, Unfavourablez un- 
kind, Unhappy ; vexatious. Forced, Power- 
hl, Harſh; ſtiff. Hard words, ſour; 
wach; reproachful. Inſenſible ; untouched, 


ad inclement, applied to ſeaſon, Unrea- 
ſoable and unjuſt, Dear, or in which a 
perſon cannot eaſily acquire a competency, 
weplied to the times. © If the times had 
wet been bard,” Dryd. SYNoN, Hard and 
if are ſynonimous, in the ſenſe of quick 
foto; but faſt denotes quickneſs without 


elkeft to work, fa means expeditiouſiy; 
ard, laboriouſly, 

HARD, Adv. [Teut.] cloſe; near, Di- 
Inh; laborioully ; earneſtly. Uneafily ; 
matoully, Faſt or nimbly, applied to mo- 
in. With difficulty, Tempeſtuouſſy; boifter- 
ul with foroe or violence, applied to the! 


HARDBOUND, Adj, coſtive, applied to 
be habit of body. Unfertile or barren, ap- 


Tv HARDEN, v. N. to hard or 
le, Attively, to make 4 to make 
BPodent ; to make obdurate; to make in- 
aidle; to make firm; or endure with 
OY; to make reſolute by the inceſſant 
2 any particular action. 
1 , A one that renders any 
r Not enetrated, 
HARDFAVOURED. Adj. having a 
U or harſneſs of features, 
* 3 [bard-bgrted] Adj. 


ſrom London. : 

8. [ Belg. ] a lodging or place 
— at ry Js port, or ſtation; eauſed the body of his brother to be dug up, 
— ſhips are ſheltered from ſtorms, Fi- and flung into the Thames ; which being 
uratively, an aſylum, or place of ſhelter and found by ſome fiſhermen, they gave it to the 


To HA'RBOUR, V. A. to entertain or 


de had bard labour.” Gen. xxxv. 16. Ri- 


ot not to be affected. Know I am not ſo day of his death, June 8, as a holiday for ſome 


ſtupid, or ſo bard,” Very vehement, keen, | 


HAR 


of being inſenſible to the cries of miſery, and, 


unmoved at the fight of wretchedneſs, 
HA*RDICANUTE was at Bruges with his 
mother when Harold died, conſulting about 
meaſures to recover the crown of Wellex; and 
upon the news of his brother's death, he came 
over into England with 40 Daniſh ſhips, and 
was unanimouſly acknowleged king of 
land. Immediately after he was crowned 


Danes, who depoſited it in their burial 

at London, at this day called St. Clement's 
Danes. Soon after he laid a heavy tax on the 
nation for paying. his fleet, which he ſent 
back to Denmark. This occaſioned great 
murmuring and diſcontent among the people, 
At Worceſter the tax was oppoſed with the 
utmoſt violence, and two of the perſons em- 
| ployed to collect it were killed: this fo in- 
cenſed the king, that he ſent the dukes of 
Weſſex and Mercia, and the earl of Northum- 
berland, with their forces, againſt Worceſter, 
; who, after plundering the city for four da 85 
burnt it to the ground. Hardicanute, who 
was infamous for gluttony and drunken- 


he was carouſing at the wedding of a Daniſh 
lord at Lambeth, He died unlamented 
all; and the Engliſh, we are told, kept the 


centuries after, by the name of Hoctide, or 
Hog's-tide, He died in 041, and in the 3d 
year of his reign, With him ended the mo- 
narchy of the Danes in England, after it had 


laſted about 26 years, but after they had har- 
raſſed the kingdom 240 years. In theſe 


late; hard, quickneſs with violence. Wich at length no one would drink in the preſence 


times, we are told, that a Dane would often 
ſtab an Engliſhman as he was drinking, ſo that 


of a Dane, without having lomebody to be 
his pledge, or ſecurity; whence, it is laid, our 
cuſtom of pledging one another took its riſe. 

 HARDIMENT, S. [Fr.] courage; bra- 


HA RDINESS, S. hardſhip, or fatigues ; 
courage, or a diſpoſition of mind inſenſible to 
danger; effrontery ; impudence, 

HARDLY, Adv. with difficulty and great 
labour; ſcarcely. “ There is hardly a gentle- 
man.“ Sift, Uſed with think, in a ſevere 
or unfavourable manner. “ To think hard 
of our laws. Heoker. Applied to manner of 
treatment, with rigour, oppreſſion, ſeverity, or 
harſhneſs. „ Hardly lodged,” Dryd. 


V 


HA'RD-MOUTHED, Aj. not eably g- 


verned by the rein, applicd to horſes, 
HA'RDNESS, S. applied to matter, a firm 

cohefion of the parts, fo that the whole does 

not eaſily change its figure, Difficulty to be 


| underſtosd, Difficulty to be performed or ac. 


compliſhed. Scarcity or dearneſs, jvined to 


| times, Obduracy ; profligacy, Harſhneſs of 


?cxorab ; mercileſs, 
BIL-HEARTEDNESS, s. the quality 


SDR 


look, Cruelty; inhumanity; want of com- 


p. lion 


neſs, as well as for cruelty, died ſuddenly as 
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HAR 
paſſion, ' Keenneſs or ſharpneſs, applied to 
weather or froſt, Stingineſs, or want of pro- 


fr, applied to the making of bargains. In 
Pai des and Sculpture, ſtiffneſs, or want of 


8. 
 HARDS, 8. [Sax. ] the refuſe, or coarſer 
s of flax. 

HA'*RDSHIP, S. oppreſſion; injury; in- 
convenience; fatigue. | | 

HARDWARE, S. manufactures, or wares 
made of metal. 

HARDWAREMAN, S. a maker or ſeller 
of wares made of metal. 

HARD V, Adj. Fr.] bold; brave; ſtrong; 
daring; hard, or firm. 

HARE, S. [ Sax. ] a ſmall four- footed ani- 
mal, with long ears and a ſhort tail, that moves 
dy ler ps, and is remarkable for timidity, vi- 
gilance, and fruitfulneſs. The firſt year it is 
called a leveret; the ſecond a hare; and the 
third a great bare, Her ears lead the way in 
the chace ; for with one of them ſhe liſtens to 
the cry of the dogs, while the other is ſtretch- 
ed, like a fail, to promote her flight, In Aſ- 
tronomy, a conſtellation, 

To HARE, V. A. [Fr.] to frighten; to 
perplex or throw into confuſion by hurrrying 
or terrifying. 

HA*REBRAINED, Adj. See HAIR- 
BRAINED. | 

HA'RE-LIP, S. [becauſe reſembling the 
upper lip of a hare] a defect in the upper lip 
for want of fleſh, which makes it appear as if 
cut, and ſhews the teeth, 

HA'RIER, S. a hound uſed for hunting 
hares, 

HA'RIOT, 8. See HER IO. 

To HARK, V. N. to liſten, or be atten- 
tive to what a perſon ſays. 

HARK ! InterjeQ. liſt; or liſten ; be at- 
tentive to hear: uſed on a ſudden apprehen- 
fon of danger, &c. | 

HARL, S. [Sax.] the filaments or threads 

of flax; any ſubſtance conſiſting of threads or 
filaments. 

HA'RLECH, a town of Merionethſhire, 
in North Wales, with a niarket on Saturdays, 
and four fairs, on Thurſday after Trinity, 
Jun 30, Aug. 21, and Dec. 11, for cattle, 

tis ſeated on a rock, on the ſea-ſhore, and 
but a poor place, though the ſhire-town 3 and 
ſends a member to parliament, It had for- 
+ merly a ſtrong, handſome caſtle, which was 
a garriſon for king Charles I. in the civil 
Wars, for which reaſon it was afterwards de- 
moliſhed by the parliament. It is 223 miles 
W. N. W. of London. 

HA RLEOUIN, S. a perſon drefled in a 
motley- coloured jacket and trowzers; the 
hero in pantomime entertainments, who di- 
verts the populace by his activity, artifices to 
extricate himſelf from danger, and his ſeem- 
ing power in enchantments and metamor- 
phoſes. 

HA R ESTON, a town of Norfolk, with 


* 


| 


| 


1 


a large market on Welnefays, 284 . 
on July 5, and Sept. q, Cy ga 
for 2 cattle, h 
It is ſeated on the river Wavenay, over whi 
there is a bri It i OO wh 
1 idge. It is 100 miles N. E. of 

HA RLINC, a town in No : 
market on Tueſdays, and two da = 
for cattle and toys; and on October — 8 
ſheep and toys. It is ſeated on a rivulet ; — 
the market is chiefly for linen-cloth, f. 
pretty, neat, genteel town, but has no churc 
and only a ſmall chapel in the middle of the 
place, and a preſbyterian mecting-houſe, | 
has about 6oo pretty good houles, and one 
wide ſtreet, and manufactures a little linen · 
cloth. It is 88 miles N. E. of London. 

HA RL OT, S. [Brit.] a female that i 
unchaſte. 

HA RLO TR, S. an habitual practice of 
unchaſſeneſs, applied to a woman, Uſed ;1 
term of contempt for a woman, 

HARLOW, a town in Eſſex, whoſe mar- 
ket is on Saturday; and it has three fairs, on 
Whit-Monday, Sept. 9, and Nov, 28, fir 
horſes and cattle, Diſtant 231 miles fron 
London, 

HARM, S. [Sax.] an action by which 
another perſon may receive damage in hi 
goods, or hurt in his perſon ; miſchief; hun; 
or injury. SYNoN, Harm particularly relate 
to any ill done a man's perſon or charatter, 
and is inferior in degree to burt, wilich in- 
cludes a great degree of harm. Miſchief in- 
plies ill done either to perſon or property with 
an evil intent; injury a degree of hurt with- 
out juſtice, and refers either to charader « 
pro . Detriment includes an idea of laß, 
and is ſeldom uſed but when ſpeaking of pro- 


eq HARM, V. A. to damage the goods 8 
fortune of another, or to hurt his perſon. 
HA'RMFUL, Adj, hurtful; injurious; 
detrimental ; miſchievous. 
HA'RMFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to produce miſchief, hurt, or damage. 
HA'RMFULNESS, S. the quality wii 
renders a thing or perſon detriment to it 
intereſt, hurtful to the perſon, or 1n)urous 
the character, of another. 
HA'RMLESS, Adj. without bon; wit 
out intending or cauſing any miſchict; wit- 
out being damaged; innocent. * 
HARMLESSLV, Adv. 1 
vality cf t 
the quai'ty or 


p, and petty chapmen. 


out malice or crime. 
HA RMLESSNESS, 8. 
thing or perſon which can 
no d or hurt. | 
HARMO'NIAC, or HARMONIC 
Adj. ed, proportioned or 
other; muſical. 
HARMO'NICS, ib thet pit of 
which confiders the dittere gu 
tions of ſounds with reſpeRtto acute dr 


in contfadiſtinQtion to rythaica 336 Ts 


HAR 


Adi. rm * * 
J roportioned to each other. In 
E that are eoncords to each 
other ; muſical, or affecting the ear with an 
le ſenſation. 4 ; 
W  MO'NIOUSLY, Adv. with a juſt 
jon of parts mow other; in ſuch a 
as to delight the ear. 
2 RMO'NIOUSNESS, S, that quality 
which renders ſounds agreeable and delight- 
, jon of parts. Ir 
i ox, V. A. to agree with 
elyelt to proportion. To make muſical, or 
covey delight to the ear, applied to ſound, 
HARMONY, S. [Gr. in Muſic, is the 
zrecable reſult or union of ſeveral muſical 
bands heard at one and the ſame time; or 
the mixture of divers ſounds, which together 
have an effect agreeable to the ear. Harmon 
likewiſe denotes an agreement, ſuitableneſs, 
anion,conformity,&c, Thus in Muſic, we ſome- 
times apply it to a fingle voice, when ſonorous, 
clear, and oft; to a ſingle inſtrument, when it 
yields a very agreeable ſound, In matters of Li- 
terature, we uſe it for a certain agreement be- 
tween the ſeveral parts of a diſcourſe. In Archi- 
teture, it denotes an agreeable relation between 
the partsof a building, In Painting, they ſpeak 
of it both in the ordonance and compoſition, 
ad in the colours of a picture. In the Ordo- 


$148 MO'NIOUS, 


2 2 


"HAR 


| youred to bring him over by fair means, and 
ſo managed his matters, that Goodwin on a 
ſudden became his friend; and under pretence 
that Hardicanute neglected to come into Eng- 
land, got Hatold to be acknowledged king of 
Weſſex with all the eaſe imaginable, and 
now he was in reality king of all England. 
He died without iſſue, 1039, in the qth year 
of his reign. He laid a tax of 8 marks on 
every port, toward fitting out 16 ſhips, and 
made a law, that if any Welchman, coming 
into England without leave, ſhould be taken 
on this fide Offa's ditch, his right hand ſhould 
be cut off, 

HA'ROLD II. fon of earl Goodwin, ſuc- 
ceeded Edward the Confeſſor, 1064, and had 
all the qualifications requiſite to the forming 
a great prince, He lefſened the taxes, and 
cauſed juſtice to be impartially adminiſtered, 
The duke of Normandy having long enter- 
tained thoughts of ſucceeding to the crown 
of England upon Edward's death, being moved 
thereto, either by the verbal promiſe or will 
of that prince, but much more by his own 
ambition, was enraged, that Harold had, con- 
trary to his oath, ſet himſelf up for king. 
But Harold now met with great uneaſineſs 
from his brother Toſton, who was endea- 
vouring to dethrone him, and being afliſted 
by the earl of Flanders, greatly infeſted the 


nance, it ignifies the union or connexion be- 
tween the figures, with reſpect to the ſubject 
a the piece, In the Colours, it denotes the 
union or agreeable mixture of different colours, 

HA'RNESS, S. [Fr.] in its primary ſenſe, 
armour for x horſe ; the traces by which horſes 
at faſtened to carriages of pleaſure or ſtate : 
lt of other horſes is called geer. 

To HARNESS, v. A. to dreſs in armour; 
d ti borſes in their traces; or to put traces 
bt 2 horſe, 

HAROLD, ſurnamed Harefoot, the ſon of 
nie, k. of England, aſcended the throne 
dan the death of his father, being ſupported 
the Danes, who were reſolved to ſtand by 
Mates will, by which he had left the king- 

n of England to Harold, He immediately 
me upon the treaſure which his father 
x * up at rr This enabled him 
kan over ſcveral of his oppoſers, and at 
end aſſembly of the whe held 
b Mercia, vie, Oxford, having got a majo- 
) 4 vices, he was proclaim«d king of 
unt, Hardicanute being then in Den- 

: In the mean time the Weſt Saxons re- 
mn home, diſſatisfied with his choice, 
| 2 was, by the management of earl 
i proclaimed king of Weſſex, with- 
* forther interfering with what had 
| ng Mercia, By Wellex we are to 
nt ell the country ſouth of the 
„all north of it. In 

Goodwin managed 
id fecing he could not 
force of arms, envca- 


ak Har 
au. T end by 


Engliſh coaſts, However, an army being 
ſent againſt him, he was obliged to return to 
his ſhips, and was driven on the coaſt of Nor- 
way, and there met with what he deſired. 
He perſuaded Harfager, king of Norway, to 
join with him, and they entered the Tyne 
with. 500 ſhips, landed, and ravaged the coun- 
try, and took Vork. Harold came up with 
them at Stamford bridge on the Derwent. 
They were pofted on the other fide of the 
bridge, ſo that Harold could not come at 
them without firſt making himſelf maſter of 
the bridge, which the Norwayans bravely 
defended, being encouraged by ons man, who 
alone defended the bridge for no ſmall time, 
againſt the whole Engliſh army; but at laſt, 
he being lain, after he had, as. it is ſaid, 
killed 40 men with his own hands, Harold 
became maſter of the bridge, and led his army 
over: and now a very obſtinate and bloody 
battle was fought between two numerous 
armies, no lets than 60,0 © of a fide, which 
laſted from ſeven in the mcrning to three in 


the afternoon ; and at length Harold gained a 


complete victory, Harfager and Toſton being 
both lain, But Harold, whether to eaſe the 
people of expence, or for whatever reaſon it 
was, kept the ſpoils to himſelf, which raiſed 
ſuch diſcontents in the army, as proved detri- 
mental to his affairs afterwards, William, 
duke of Normandy, had, ſoon after Edward's 
death, ſent ambaſſadors to Harold, requiring 
him to deliver up the crown, and, in caſe of 
refuſal, to charge him with breach of his oath, 


and to declare war againſt him. Harold re- 
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met with as vigorous a reſiſtance as before, 


HAR 


terned for anſwer, that the duke had no right 
to the crown, that the oath was extor ed 
from him, and ſo was null and void, and that 
he would defend his own right againſt all 
oppoſers, The duke of Normandy got the 
pope's approbation of his deſign, who ſent 
him a conſecrated banner, with a golden agnus 
dei, and one of St. Peter's hairs. Harold had 
equipped a large flect, and raiſed a numerous 
army, which, after waiting a great while for 
the duke, he had given orders for the diſband- 
ing, juſt before he heard of Harfager and 
Tofton's invaſion, The duke landed at Pe- 
venſey in Suſſex, Sept. 29, c66, and built 
a fort there; and then marched along the 
ſhore as far as Haſtings, where he built ano- 
ther ſtrong fort, and waited for the coming of 
the enemy. Harold was ſtill in the north, 
not expecting their coming till the ſpring; 
but as ſoon as he was informed of their arri- 
val, he marched with the utmoſt expedition 
fo London, where the nobility came in to 


him, promiſing their aſiiſtance; but he found note the breadth at the bow. Some all give 


his army much diminiſhed by the loſſes at 
Stamford bridge, and multitudes deſerting 


through diſcontent. However, having drawn | 


all his forces together, he marched and en- 
camped about ſeven miles from the Nurman 
army, refolving to give them battle. The 


| 


Engliſh ſpent the night in finging and ca- 


rouſing, as if ſure of the victory; and: keys, which being fingered, move a jack, by 
the Normans in preparing for the fight, which means the ftrings are ſtruck, which 
On Oct. 14, are ſtr tched on the table of the inſtrument, 


and praying to God for ſucceſs. 
the two armies engaged; the battle began | 
with great fury and equal bravery on both 
fides. The Engliſh were at firſt very much 
annoyed by the long bows of the Normans, 
a way of fighting they had not been uſed'to, 
which put them in ſome diſorder; but reco- 
vering themſelves, they ſo warmly engaged 
the Normans, that they were forced to give 
back a little, who, rencwing the attack, 


the Engliſh having much the advantage of 
them with their bills, which were their an- 
cient weapons; nor was it in the power of the 
Normans to break their ranks, which remain- 
ed impenetrable, till the duke thought of a 
ftratagem, which was, for his men to retreat 


as they were fighting, as if they were about 


to fly, This emboldened the Engliſh to preſs 
upon their retiring enemy, and in their eager- 
neſs they broke their ranks; and then the 
Normans fell on the diſordered Engliſh, and 
made a terrible ſlauęhter of them. However, 
Harold rallied his troops, and the Engliſh 
killed great numbers of the Normans, and 
preſerved their ranks. The battle had laſted 
from ſeven in the morning, and night now 
drew on, whilſt victory yet ſeemed to remain 
in ſuſpence. But the duke had a mind to 
make one puſh more before it was dark, to 
drive the Engliſh from their ſtation, In this 
fatal attack, Harold was ſlain, by an arrow 


ſhot into his brains; at which the Engliſh, | 


In Aftronomy, the name of a conſtellation, 


HAR 
heing quite diſmayed, b 
flight, and the Work We mls 
victory. Thus fell the brave Bart ff. 
country's cauſe, after à turbulent reipn «f : 
months and 9 days, and with bln tay? 
ended the empire of the Anglo-Saxon 5 
England, which begun in the perſon of H. 
giſt, above 600 years before. 


HARP, S. [Sax.] a muſical inftrumen 
ftrung with wire, and ſtruck with the finger 


To HARP, V. N. [Fr.] t 
harp. Figuratively, of wits bl, 
9 — So on a ſubjeQ, 

S. a player an the ha 

HA'RPING-IRON, or ARCO ö 5 
[Lat.] a bearded dart, with a line fees 
the handle, with which whales or other lags 
fiſh are caught, 

HARPOONE'ER, S. [Fr.] he that dry 
or throws the harpoon in whale-fiſhing, 

HA'RPINGS, S. in a hip, properly . 


the fame name to the ends of the bends that 
are faſtened into the ſtern, 
HA'RPLEY, a town in Norfolk, whok 
fair is July 24, for horſes, &c. 

HARPSICORD, S. a muſical inSrumert 
of the ſtring kind, played after the fame mu- 
ner us an organ, It has one or two ſet uf 


HA'RPY, S. [plural, barpies, Lat. i 
poetical monſter of the bird kind, feigned to 
have” had the face of a woman, the chan, 
wings, &c. of a bird, remarkable for ray * 
ciouſneſs, and on that account uſed to ſigni 
a ravenous, or exceedingly covetous perlon 

HA'RQUEBUSS, S. a hand-gun, 8 
ARrtQUERUSE. 

To HA'RRASS, V. A. [Fr.] to ve; 
to fatipue ; to tire or make feeble with l. 
bour and uneaſinefs ; to lay a country walk 


by continual inroads. f bh 
HA'RRASS, S. waſte or difturbance. Th 
HA RRIH DAN, S. a decayed ftrumpet, I? 
HA'RRIER, S. a hound of exceicat ke 2 | 

and great eagerneſs after the game. | bow 
HA'RRIOTSHAM, a town in Ke 1 


whoſe fair is July 5, for horſes, &c. Y * 


HA RROLD, S. a village in 97 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held Tueſday * * T 
May 12, Tueſday before July 5, and I ah: 
day before October 10, for cattle ; the 0 Mal tg 


ket is on Thurſday. 
HA'RROW, 2 8. 
of timbers croſſing each other, 
of iron, and drawn over plowed 7 
land, to break the clods, and cover tit 
with earth. | 
To HA'RROW, [birr?] 3 * 
a harrow over ground. Figuraur * * 
or rip up. To pillage, ſtrip, or 9) 
To diſturb, or put into alarm or comm 


t.] a al 
ſet with ber 
v 


HAR 


Y 
. 3 to alarm or contuſe ;; to 
ruffle. In Scotland, it ſigniſies to rob, pil- 
Jage, or plunder : 286, he barry'd a neft ; 
A he took away the you ng 2 he harry'd 
me out of houſe and home; J. e. he made me 
fy from my houſe, after having plundered it, 

HARSH, Adj. [Teut.] ougaly four, 
ypplied to taſte, Rough or diſ-greeable to 
de car, applied to ſound, Crabbed, moroſe, 
cr peeviſh, applied to the temper. Rough. 
er rugged, applied to the touch, Unpleaſing, 
ſevere, or rigorous, applied to treatment. 

HA'RSHLY, Adv. ſourly, or like un- 
ripe fruit, applied to taſte. In a violent 
manner, In a crabbed, ſour, or moroſe 
manner, Severely or rigorouſly, Rough and 
ſpleaſing to the ear, applied to ſound, 
HA'RSHNESS, S. ſourachs ; roughneſs ; 
crabdedneſs ; moroſeneſs. 

HART, S. [bax.] a male of the deer 
kind, the female of which is a hind or roe. 

HA'RTFIELD, a town in Syflex, whoſe 
fair is the Thurſday after Whitſua-week, for 
cattle and pedlary. 

HA'RTFORD, and gat HE'RTFORD, 
if its origin be derived from a hart, the arms 
of the place, deer being formerly very nume- 
mus in this part of the country, is the 
ſiire-town of the county, and hundred of the 
{me name, in England. It has a market on 
Murdays, and four fairs, on Saturday fort- 
vght before Eaſter, May 12, July 5, and 
Norember 8, for horſes, horned cattle, and! 
leep. It is ſeated on the river Lea, and has 
lern much more conſiderable than it is at 
preſent, for it is much decayed fince the great 
mad was turned through Ware. However, it 
* il the place where the aſſizes are held, 
nd 325 the title of an earldom ; ſends two] 
menders to parliament, and is 21 miles N. 
of London, 

Ha A TTORDSHIRE, an Engliſh coun- 
„ 31 miles in length, and 28 in breadth, 
au bounded on the E. by Eſſex, on the 
N -by Buckinghamſhire, on the N. by Cam- 
ecehire and Bedfordſhire, and on the 8. 
hf Middleſex, It contains 16,570 houſes, 
2 pariſhes, and eight market-towns, 
def only two ſend members to parlia- 
= namely, Hartford and St. Albans, It 
Pounds in corn, river-fiſh, ſheep, and fat 
th, nd the air is good all over the coun- 
e principal rivers are, the Lea, the 
am nd the Hunton, Hartford is the ca- 
Kal town, 

Ha ATLAND, „ town in Devonſhire, 
"= © market on Saturdays, and two fairs 
A Liter. Wedneſday and September 2 for 
tl, It is ſented ne tA, 

Ar. near the Severn ſea, near 
i! ain W. * 2 Hartland- point, 

RARTLEPOOL, a . or 
g of Duch » 4 ſea-port town of the 

m, with a market on Satur- 


& 


| 


v. A. [Fr.] to diſtorb; to 


HA s 


October 9, and November 27, for teys, and 
plenty of fiſh, It is commodtouſly ſeated ou 
the ſea-ſhare, and is partly ſurrounded with 
rocks and hills; is a pretty large place, but 
the market is come to nothing. It is 258 
miles N. by W. of London. 

HARTLEY-RO'W, a village in Hamp- 
ſhire, 10 miles N. E. of Baſingſtoke, and 
in the road from I. ondon to Saliſbury, with 
two fairs, on Shrove-Tueſday and June 29, 
for pedlars ware. s 

HA'RTSHORN, 8. in Medicine, the 
horn of a hart, called the red deer, Its ſalt 
is uſed as a ſudorific, its ſpirit has all the vir- 
tues of volatile allcalies, and they are both 
uſed for bringing people out of fits, by being 
applied to the noſe. The raſpings are, by 
boiling in water, formed ints jellies for con- 
ſumptive people; and the bone being calcined 
and powdered, is uſed to abſorb acidities in 
the ſtomach, and uſed as drink when boiled 
in water, in diarrhœas. 

HARVEST, S. {Sax.] the ſeaſon of 
reaping and gathering in corn; corn ripen- 
ed, reaped, and gathered in. Figuratively, 
the product or reward of a perſon's labour. 

HARVEST-HOME, S. the ſong ſun 
by reapers at the feaſt made for having = 
the harveſt; the time of gathering in the 
harveſt, | 

HA'RVEST-MAN, S. one who labours 
at the harveſt, 

HA*'RWICH, a ſea-port town of Eſſex, 
with a market on Tueſdays and Fridays, and 
two tairs, on May 1, and October 18, for 
toys. It is ftrong both by nature and art, and 
is ſurrounded on three parts by the ſea end the 
river Stour; it is not very large, but well in- 
habited and frequente |, and here the packet- 
boats are ſtationed that go to Holland, It is 
a borough-town, ſends two members to par- 


liament, and has a commodious harbour, It 


is governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and 
24 common-council, It is 72 miles N. E. 
of London, | 

To HASH, V. N. [Fr.] to mince, or 
cut into ſmall pieces. To mingle, uſed 
with up. 

HA'SLEMERE, a town of Surry, with a 
market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on May 
T, and September 25, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, 
and hogs, It is ſeated on the edge of the 
county, next Hampſhire, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. This borough is 
governed by a conſtable; has one church, 
and about 100 low brick houſes, in two 
paved ſtreets, The number of the people 
amounts to about 400. It is 444 miles S. W. 
of London, 

HA'SLET, or HA'RSLET),S, Fr.] the en- 
trails of a hog, conſiſting of the heart, liver 
&c, generally applied to them when incle{ 
in a membrane, and roaſted or baked. 

HA'SLINGDON, a town of Lancaſhire, 


[4 UL four fairs, on May 14, Avguft 21, 


with a market on Wedneſdays, and three fairs, 
Yyy3 on 


HAT 


on May 8, July 1, and October 10, for 
horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep, It is 
1954 miles N. N. W. of London. 

HASP, 8. [Sax.] a claſp folded over a 
ſtaple, and faſtened with a padlock; a ſmall 
Iron or braſs faſtening into a door ; a kind of 
hank going into an eye or loop, uled for faſt- 
ening ſhoes, necklaces, &c. 

To HASP, V. N. to ſhut with a haſp. 

HA'SSOCK, S. ['Teut.] a round or cy- 
lindrical mat, ſtuffed, on which a perſon 
kneejs at church. 

HAST, the ſecond perf. fingularof Have, 
declined thus, I bawe, thou haſt, be bath. 

HASTE, S. [Fr.] hurry; ſpeed; the 

& of doing a thing quickly for want of 
ger time, Paſſion; vehemence. 

To HASTE, or HA'STEN, V. N. [Fr.)] 
to move or walk with ſwiftneſs; to do a 
thing in a ſhort time; to be ina hurry; to 
ebe a perſon's motion, or drive to a 
ſwifter pace. 

HA'STILY, Adv. in a ſhort time; with- 
out delay; in a hurry, or raſhly; paſſionately. 

 HA'STINESS, S. ſpeed or expedition; a 
performance executed in a hurry ; anger; 
teſtineſs, 

HA'STINGS, S. peas that come early. 

HA'STINGS, a town of Suſſex, with two 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and 
three fairs, on Whit-Tueſday, July 26, and 
October 23, for pedlars ware. It is one of 
the Cinque-ports, and noted for being the 
place where Wilham the Conqueror landed, 
It has only one church, which is of ſtone, 
and about 5 © houſes, built with brick and 
ſtone. There is no manufacture carried on 
here, and the chief employment of the peo- 
ple, who amount to about 25co, is fiſhing. 
It had once a ftrong caſtle, now in ruins, and 
its harbour is maintained by a ſmall river. It 
is 63 miles S. E. of London. 

HA'STY, Ad. [Fr.] moving with ſwift- 
neſs; quick, or ſpeedy, Soon provoked, ap- 
plied to the temper or humour, Rath, pre- 
cipitate, or undertaking without thought. 
Early ripe. IT Hy pudding, a pudding made 
of milk and fluur, cr of oatmeal and water, 
boiled quick together, Syxnox, Hoſty re- 
lates more to action or blows z paſficrate goes 
ſeldom farther than words. 

HAT, S. [ Sax. ] a covering for the head, 
" HA'TBAND; S. a frring tied round a hat 
to keep the crown from ſtretching, or, if too 
large, to make it fit the had better; a piece 
of ſilk or crape rn round the crown of a 
hat in mourning. | 

To HATCH, V. A. [Teut.] to pro- 
duce young from eggs; to quicken an cgg 
by*ſitting on it; to produce by any precedent 
action. Figuratively, to contrive or project. 


young from the 
ſure or diſcovery, A ſhort or half 


by a board moving on 
the doors, or openings, in a ſhip, by ws 
' perſons deſcend from ons deck 7 S — 


HAT 


egg. Figurative, ai, 
ws OT Ball door; 
which is cloſed or bn 
hinges. In the plan 


opening over a door, 


ko 

To be under hatches, means to be in 1 

ignominy, poverty, or depreſſion 
To HA*'TCHEL, v. A. Lo] to bez 

flax, in order to ſeparate the fibrous from ts 


brittle part. 
HA”TCHEL, S. [Teut. * the inflranex 
beaten, ] 


with which flax is 
HA”TCHET, 8. [Fr] a ſmall are, 
HA'”TCHET-FACE, S. an ugly face; 
called, according to Johnſon, becauſe icht 
one might be hewn with a hatchet. 
HATCHMENT, S. [corrupted from 4. 
chievement] the arms of a perſon who is dex, 
painted on a ſquare board, and placed with u 
angle downwards, over the door where ly 
lives, or fixed againſt the wall of a church, 
HATCH WAV, S. the way over or un 
the hatches of a ſhip, 
To HATE, V. A. [Sax.] to regards a 
object which may affeft us with pain; ory 
deteſt on account of its being evil, and repup 
nant to the — of morality, of our county, 
cr of God. SyNon, To bate implies u 
averſion actuated by revenge: to abhor, a 
averſion to that for which we have a mu 
antipathy : to /oath is more applicable to ford 
to deteft implies averſion actuated by diſpw- 
bation, *© 
HATE, S. an averſion in the mind m 
any thing or perſon which is conſidered a 
capable, or willing, to affect us with put, 
together with a defire of procuring the pal 
or the unhappineſs to the perſon, whois ma 
ſidered as having ſuch an intention; dert 
tion. ba 
HA'TEFUL, Adj. that which cle 
horrence, averſion, or deteſtation; detent 
hating, or malicious. a 
 HA'TEFULLY, Adv. in an ode 
abominable manner; in ſuch a manner #4 
cauſe averſion, deteſtation, or hatred, 
HA'TEFULNESS, S. the qual 
renders a perſon or thing the object of _ 
HA“ TER, S. ä a ſtrong a 
on or ill- will to a perſon or ting | 
' HA'TFIELD, Ter of ae 
with a market on Thurſdays, 2nd tue n 


on Aptil 23, and October 18, for toj5) 8 
the earl of Saliſbu 


has 2 handſome 1 x 
called Hatfield-houſe, It 18 19 miles N. 

. of London. | 
; A-TFTELD-BROAD-OAK, a 7 ; 
Eſſex, with a market on Se © 
fair, on Avguſt 5, for lambs. Je 18 kan! 
2 branch of the river Lea, near : 


mp = = Gm es = . a aa << ic ic 


= > as 


Lu 


To ſhave by lines ia drawing or engraving, | 
from bacher, to cut, | 
HATCH, S. 2 brood proceeding from 


eggs; the act of excluding or producing 


ſame name. It is 30 « 
London, A 

HATH, the third perſon figure = | 
Hath properly belongs to the ſerto 2 


HAV 
iliar, The fame may 
lems; bas, to the familiar, | 

vbferved of doth and does. ; 
A THERLEY, a town of Devonſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and four fairs, 
on May 21, June 22, September 4, and No- 
yember $, for cattle, It 1s 4 ſmall place, 
containing about 100 houſes, and has one 
inn, It is 200 miles W. by S. of London. 
HA TRED, S, the thought, or the pain, 
which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to 
roduce in us; the averſion or paſſion which 
1s occaſioned by conſidering a t as apt to 
cauſe us pain, or by conſidering a perſon as 
vilfully endeavouring to thwart our happi- 
nefs: in the laſt ſenſe it is generally accom» 
panied with an inclination to make a retalia- 
tion, or to thwart his happineſs by way of 


return, 

To HA'TTER, V. A. to harraſs, weary, 
or wear out with fatigue, : 

HA'TTER, S. one who makes hats. 

HA'TTOCK, S. [Erſe.] a ſhock of corn. 

HAVA'NNA, a ſea- port town of Ame- 
rica, in the ifland of Cuba, and on the N. 
W. part of it, oppoſite to Florida. It is fa- 
mous for its harbour, which is ſo large that 
it may hold 1000 veſſels, and yet the mouth 
is ſo narrow, that only one ſhip can enter at 
a time, This is the place where all the ſhips 
that come from the Spaniſh ſettlements ren- 
lervous on their return to Spain. It is near 
two miles in circumference, and contains 
about ooo inhabitants, conſiſting of Spa- 
mit, Mulattoes, and Negroes, The en- 
trance into the harbour iz well defended by 
forts and platforms of great guns, and the 
biſhop of St. Jago reſides here, as well as 
moſt men of taſhion and fortune belonging to 
the iſland, It was taken by the Engliſh in 
1762 ; but reſtored to the Spaniards by the 
treaty of peace in 1763, Lon. 84. 10. W. 
lat, 24, o. N. 

HAVANT, a town of Hampſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
June 22, and October 19, for toys. It is 
66 miles W. by S. of London, 

HAUBERK, S. (old Fr.] a coat of mail 
=D 

o HAVE, v. A. [preter and part. paſſ. 

bed] Goch.) to Fl not to be 7 — 
io polleis ; to wear; to bear or carry. It is 
Feray uſed as an auxiliary word in moſt 
European languages, but is particularly bor- 
red trom the Saxon, Symon. In order to 
lere a thing, it is not neceſſary to have the 
Per 0: diſpoſal of it, or to have it actually 
N Ur hans; but to poſſeſs it, it muſt be in 
our hands, and we have the liberty of diſ- 
a7 © it whenever we think proper, 
; a VEN, S. (Belg. a port, harbour, or 
w ot the ſea running up 12t0 the land, 
3 may ride ſafe from ſtorms, Fi- 
4 * a place of ſheiter ; refuge from 


HAU 


thin 

uin vnn ronD WEST, a town of South 
Wales, in Pembrokethire, with two mar- 
kets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and fix 
fairs, on May 12, Jyne 12, July 18, Sep- 
tember 4, September 24, and October 18, 
for horſes, cattle, and ſheep, It is a town 
and county of itſelf, and commodiouſly ſeated 
on the fide of a hill, and on a creek of Mil- 
ford-haven, over which there is a ftone 
bridge. It is a large, handſome place, with 
ſeveral good houfes, and contains three pariſh- 
churches; has a conſiderable trade, with ſe- 
veral veſſels belonging to it, and ſends one 
member to parliament, The affizes and 
county gaol are kept here, and it had once a 


| wall and caſtle, now demoliſhed. It is a 


mayor town, and near it there are ſeveral 
gentlemen's ſeats, It is 256 miles W. by N. 
of London, 

HA'VERHILL, a town of Suffolk, with 
a market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, on 
May 12, and Aug. 26, for cattle, toys, &c, 
It has a pretty large church, one Preſbyterian 
and one Quaker's meeting, with about 300 
poor clay-houſes, and one wide ftreet, not 
paved, It has a conſiderable manufactory 
of checks, cottons, and tuſtians, and is 55 
miles N. E, of London, | | 

HA'UGH-HA'UGH, or HAW-HAW, 
S. [Sax.] a dry ditch, whoſe oppoſite ſides 
decline ſo as to meet and form an acute angle 
at the bottom, where it is generally defended 
by rails, Theſe ditches are much uſed at 
the extremities of gardens, to incloſe ground, 
without hindering the proſpect. 

HAU'GHLEY, | Hatley] a town in Suf- 
folk, whoſe fair is Auguit 25, for toys. 

HAUGHT, [baut] Adj. [Fr.] proud; or 
inſolent thro* pride. 

HA'UGHTILY, f haitily] Adv. proudly; 
or prizing too highly. In an inſolent, arro- 
gant, or very proud manner. 

HA'UGHTINESS, [ hautineſs] S. the qua- 
lity of being poſſeſſed with too great a con- 
ceit of our own good qualities, 17 4 too mean 
an opinion of thoſe which belong to others. 

HA UGHT V, | baity] Adj. [Fr.] inſo- 
lent, or behaving contemptuouſly to others, 
from too high an opinion of ourſelves, 

HAVING, S. poſſeſſion; eſtate or fortune. 
The act or ſtate of poſſeſſing or enjoying. Be- 
havicur; regularity: ſtill retained in the 
Scottiſh dialect. 

HA'VIOUR, S. conduct, or the manner 
in which a perſon treats another; civility; 
genteel addreſs. Seldom uſed. 

To HAUL, See HAL x. 

HAUM, S. ſtraw, or the ſtalks of beant 
and peas. 

HAUNCH, S. [Fr.] the thigh ; the hin- 
dermoit thigh of veniſon; the rear; the hind 

art ; the latter part, | 


MA'VENER, S. an overicer of a port, 


To HAUNT, V. A. [Fr.] to frequent; to 
be 


| HAVER, 8. one who poſſeſſes any 


PC , ‚ SC Ts 
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HAW 
much about any place or perſon; uſed: 


metimes of one who comes without being 
welcome; or of an apparition frequently ap- 
pearing in any place, or to any perſon. 
. HAUNT, S. a place frequented by any 
perſon ; frequency, or the habit of being fre- 
guently ia a certain place, Fr 
HA'VOCK, S. [Brit, ] the act of plunder- 
ing a country, or Killing its inhabitants; de- 
HA rnor, Ibn. biby] S. [Fr] a 
AU 7 . . r,j Aa 
_ muſical inſtrument 1 wind kind, ſhaped 
like a flute, excepting its ſpreading wider to- 
wards the battom, Furniſhed with a reed to 
ſound with, and deriving its name from its 
gone beigg higher than that of the violin, 
2 applied to a large ſpecles of ſtraw- 


es. 
HAW, S. [ Sax. I a ſort of berry, the fruit of 
the hawthorn, Among Farriers, it is an ex- 
creſcence reſembling a griſtle, growing under 
the nether eye- lid or eye of a horſe, which if 
got timely removed, will put it quite out. 
To HAW, V. N. to ſpeak flowly, with 
much he ſitation, and frequent intermiſſions. 
HA'WTHORN, S. the thorn generally 
wing in hedges, and bearing haws, 
HA'WARDEN, or HA'RWARDEN, a 


| 
village of N. Wales, in Flintſhire, 5 miles S. |chance, or a poſſibility of danger; to ventur; 
to run a riſ 


W. of Cheſter, with three fairs, on May 8, 
October 1, and December 24, for cattle. 
 HAWES, a town in Yorkſhire, whoſe fair 
on Whit-monday, for horned cattle and 
eep. | 

HAWRK, S. [Brit.] a bird of prey, former- 
ly manned, reclaimed, bred, and made uſe of 
to catch other birds; an effort made in the 
throat, attended with a noiſe, to force phlegm 
from thence, 

To HAVK, V. N. to catch birds with a 
hawk ; to force up phlegm from the throat 
With a noiſe ; to ſell any thing, by crying it 
in the ſtrects, from hock, Teut. 

HA WKE D, Adj. crooked or formed like 
a hawk's bill. 

HA'WKER, S. [Teut.] one who ſells 
wares by ctying them about ſtreets, parti- 
culazly applied to thoſe who ſell news- papers. 

HA'WE HURST, a village in Kent, with 
one fair, on Auguſt 10, for cattle and ped- 
lars ware. 

' HA'WKSHEAD, a town in Lancafhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and two fairs, on 
Holy-Thurſday, for horned cattle and pedlars 
ware; and on September 21, for pedlars ware. 
It is ſeated in a hilly country, and has a free 
rammar-{chool, It is 2714 N. N. W. of 
don. 

HA'WORTH, a village in the W. Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with two fairs, on July 22, for 
pedlars ware, and October 14, for horned cattle 
and pedlars ware. 

HA'WSER, S. in the fea lan 


„ is 2 


lies at anchor, and wind luer 
capan, 


her hend, thro" which the 


one fair, on July 5, 


market on Saturdays, and three 
17, Auguſt 12, and October 10, 
cattle, ſhee 
the rivers 


good town, It is 152% miles W. 
London, 574 mis W. by . 


to feed cattle with, Te dance the bay, is U 
dance round a couple of perſons who are dif- 
cing at the ſame time. 


laid in a heap. 


any thing that happens without being foreſee 
or predetermined; danger, or a poſſibility of 
danger; a game played with dice, 


able to chance, 


without any certain knowledge or regard of 


its conſequences. 
to a poſſibilitgzof danger; liable to chance. 
ner as to be expoſed to danger. 


cloudy. 


ing nuts. 


Of a light brown or the colour of hazel, 2 
pled to colour. 


or light brown. 


applied to weather. 


dat.] This word is ſubſtituted for a Feri! 
name, in order to prevent its being 
repeated in a diſcourſe, and is applied only w 
males. Sometimes it is uſed without 20% f. 
ference to any foregoing word, 4 * 
nifies all mankind collectively, or any * 
indefinitely, F \ 
« hath ; but be that much defires. Den. 


man, or male being. : 
« any be,” Shak, Generally uſed in comp 


HE A 


up © it by 


HRA WSES, S. round holes in 3 hip unit 
cables pals when 


in Lincolnſhire, wit 
for merchants goods, 
HAY, a town of Brecknockſbite, with z 
fairs, on My 
for hornte 
and barſes. It is leated between 
yl and Dulas, and is 2 


* is at anchor. 


HA XE x, = village 


HAY, $. [Sax.] graſs mowed and dil 


HAZ ARD, $, [Span.] chance; accident; 


To HAZ ARD, V. A. [Fr.] to expoſe u 


que. 
HA*ZARDABLE, Adi. ventureſome; ls 
HA'ZARDER, S. one who does a thing 


HA'ZARDOUS, Adj, dangerous; expul 
HA'ZARDOUSLY, Adv. ig ſuch a may 
To HAZE, V. N. to be foggy, mity, « 


HAZE, S. a fog, or mift, 
HA'ZEL, S. [Sax.] in Botany, a tree bear 


HA'ZEL, Adj. conſiſting or made ef ha, 


HA'ZELLY, Adj. of the colour of ha 


HA'ZY, Adj. dark; foggy; miſty; cowl 
HE, Pronoun [his genit. Lim accuſ. al 
being 100 oite 


« He is never poor that 


« To anſwer thee, « 


| ſition to expreſs the male of any — 1 
large rope, or kind of ſmall cable, ſerving for; HEAD, fie a in this word, and 5 * 5. 
vatuus uſes aboard a fhip, as to faſten the pounds and deriyatives, is Groppet VF. pro 


HEA 


; Ale, bidy, Kc. ] S. [Sax.] 
— — 25 ahi con- 
ns the brains. F iguratively, a ch ef, princt- 
* leading perſon, applied to 8 — 
rommunities. Place of honour; tie 
Countenance, preſence, underſtanding; 
#culties of the mind. The face, front, or 
foremoſt part of an army; hence, to un bead, 
iu toxttack. Reſiſtance 3 33, « to make bead. 
neous reſolution. The ftate of a deer 8 
horns, by which his age is known. Indivi- 
inal, The top of any thing, particularly ap- 
-4 to luch as are bigger than the other parts, 
Joined with guarters, chief, The ſurface, or 
that which riſes to the ſurface of liquors. 
The upper part of a bed; the bed's head. 
The blade of an axe; “ the head ſlippeth 
« from the belve. Deut. Power; force; 
dominion, Strength, applied to liquors. The 
principal topicks or articles of a diſcourſe. 
The ſource of a ſtream. A criſs, or pitch. In 
Anatomy, the extremity of a bane, or a muſcle. 
In Architecture, an nament of carved work, 
ſerving for the key of an arch or plat-band, 
In Surgery, a ſtate of maturity or ripeneſs. 
« The matter when come to a bead. Head 
ad cars, the whole perſon. Head and ſboulders, 
violently ; unnaturally ; forcedly, SYNow. 


di with reſpect to ſubordination, We fay 
the bead of a battalion, or ſhip z the chief of 
a party, or an undertaking, 

To HEAD, V. A. to march before; to 
eommand or lead an army; to cut off a per- 
ſon bead. To fit any thing with a head. 
To lep the tops of trees, h 
FEAD-ACH, S. a pain in the head. 
HEAD-BAND, S. a fillet or bandage tied 


n each end of a book. 
HE'AD-BOROUGH, [b4d-boro] S. pri- 
rar the chief of a frank- pledge; at preſent 
a petty conſtable, 
HE AER, S. one who heads, or puts heads 
o pins or nails. 
HEADINESS, S. hurry; raſhneſs 3 or 
donne perſeverance in one's own opinion. 
HE ADLAND, S. a promontory, or cape. 
HE ADLESS, Adj. without a head; be- 
xced, Without a chief, or ruler, applied to 
divxcicty or community, Obſtinate; incon- 
Krate ; raſh, perhaps inſtead of beedleſs. 
HEADLONG, Adj. with the head fore- 
anf in 2 fall; raſh; thoughtleſs; without 
Meilition; ſudden, or precipitate, 
HEADLONG, Adv. with the head firſt 
N rahly, or without thought, 
| ih, 0 without delay. 
HEAD. MOULD-SHOT, S. in Medicine, 


—_ 


Fa TW 5h 


Hud agrees beſt with regard to arrangement; HFrong 


wund the head, In Book-binding, the band | for 


HE A 


thods, which they — "make uſe ff 


as they ſay, to eloſe the 

HE'ADPIECE, [| hedpeeſs] S. armour for 
the head; a helmet. Among ſeamſtreſſes, 
that part of a cap or bonnet which goes over 
the crows of the head, Figuratively, under- 
ſtanding, or judgement. : 
HE"AD-QUARTERS, S. the place of ge- 
neral rendezvous or lodgement for ſoldiers. 

HE'ADSHIP, S. dignity ; authority; the 
condition or ſtate of a ruler or governor.” 
HE*ADSMAN, S. an cxecutioner ; or one 
who beheads malefaQors. oy 
HE"ADSTONE, S. the chief flone, or 
that which is placed firſt in a corner, whether 
at the top, to adorn and ſtrehgthen, or at the 
bottom, to fecure and ſupport it: hence Chriſt 
is called, The head or beadfone of the 
« corner.” Pſal. exviii, 22. tombſtone 
placed at the head of a grave. 
HE*ADSTRONG, Adj. obſtinate; unrulyz 
or not eaſily governed. SYxoN, Prepoſſeſ/ed 
and opiniated, imply a mind ftrongly prejus 
dieed ; ob/tinate and beadfirong, an unruly will; 
infatuated, ſome loſs of reaſon, which occa- 
ſions an inflexibility of temper or behaviour. 
Thus, to be prepoſ/efſed, opiniated, or infatu- 
ated, is hed 4 0 5 obſtinate or — f 
, voluntary, 
HEADY, Adj. raſh, or without deli- 
beration; obſtinate, or not to be ruled. 
— or apt to affect the head, applied to 
liquors. 
To HEAL, [heel] V. A. [ Sax. ] to cure a 
perſon who has been wounded, or fick. Ia 
Surgery, to unite or conſolidate the lips of a 
wound or uleer. Figuratively, to reconcile. 
Neuterly, to grow well, applied to wounds or 


es. 
HE'ALER, [be#ler} S. one who cures 
wounds, or removes diſeaſes. 

HE'ALING, [efling] Part, mild; gentle; 
pacific, or eaſily reconciled, applied to the 
temper. Curing, applied to medicine, ot 
HEALTH, [| pron. beitb; the & in this word, 
and all its compounds and derivatives, being 


to the body, a proper diſpoſition of the feveral 
parts to perform their reſpeive functions, 
without any impediment or ſenſation of pain. 
Applied to the mind, a juft diſpoſition of the 
mind, and rational powers, to perform their 


4 


paſſion, or biaſſed by any undue influence. A 


wiſhes another health, 


HEALTHFUL, Adj. free from pain or 


fickneſs ; that which may promote the domi- 
nion of reaſon, or advancement of virtue, by 


R - 


he kull, particularly the coronal, ride, or 


de ett edyes cloſed over each other. As 
* 8 in irremediable diſorder, nurſes and 
* Au 0u2ht to be very. careful how they 
"me it by forchead cloths and other me- 


. 


lee in children, wherein the ſutures of ſtifling the violence of paſſion, and by leſſen- 


ing the force of vicious habits. 
HE'ALTHFULLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 

ner as to promote health; appearing in good 

health, | 
HE'ALTHFULNESS, S. the ſtate of be. 


ung 


dropped in pronunciation] S. Lat! applied 


reſpective offices, without being impeded by 


ceremony uſed in drinking, wherein a perſon 


1 
| 
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HEA 


"Ing well, or enjoying health; the quality of 
promoting or preſerving health. 

_ HE'ALTHINESS, S. the ſtate of en- 
Joying health, free from any interval of ſick- 


nes. 
HE ALTHLESS, Adj. weak; fickly ; in- 


rm, 

HE'ALTHSOME, Adj. contributing to 
the preſervation of health. E 

HE'ALTHY, Adj. in health; free from 

neſs ; ſound. 

HEAM [heem] S. in beaſts, is the ſame as 

undines, or after-birth in women, 

HEAP, [beep] S. [Sax.] any collection of 
things thrown upon each other; a crowd or 
mulritude; a throng; a cluſter or number of 
22 aſſembled together. Sy NON. Heap 

plies no other order in the arrangement of 
things one upon another than that which riſes 
by —_— pile rather means things put up 

arly. 

To HEAP, [beep] V. A. [Sax.} to throw 
together, or upon one another; to aceumu- 
late, pile up, or acquire abundantly ; to add 
to ſomething elſe, 

HE'APER, [heeper] S. one who piles, 
throws, or places ſeveral things upon each 


To HEAR, [beer] V. N. [ Sax. ] to enjoy 
the faculty by which ſounds are diſtinguiſhed; 
to perceive a ſound z to liſten or hearken to; 
to be told or informed of by words, Neuterly, 
to give audience; to give a perſon permiſſion 
to ſpeak, and to attend or liſten to him when 
ſpeaking, To try. To acknowledge. Sy NON. 
To hear implies having the ear ſtruck with 
any ſound; to hearken means to lend an ear in 
order to bear. 

HE'ARER, [becrer] S. one who attends 
to any diſcourſe ſpoken by another; one who 
perceives what another ſpeaks; one who is 
informed of ſomething, by words, which he 
does not ſee. * 

HE'ARING, {becring] S. the ſenſe by 
which ſounds are perceived; audience; a 
judicial trial; the reach of the ear, or the 
diſtance within which ſounds can be perceived. 

To HEA'RKEN, ¶ barten] V. N. to liſten 
attentively, or pay a regard to what a perſon 


Ys. 
HEA'RKENER, [biarkerer] S. a liſtener, 
or-one who attends and pays a regard to what 


is ſpoken by another, 
S. that which a 


HEARSAY, [| hezrſay 
perſun does not know for certain himſelf, 


but gathers from rumour or common fame, 
HEARSE, [horſe] a covered — 
hung with black cloth, &c. in which dead 
bod cs conveyed to the place of interment, 
HEART, S the ain this word, as well as 
in all its compounds and derivatives, is drop- 
ped in pronunciation; as, hart, hart-ake, 
barter, harty, &c, &c. &c. JS. [ Sax. ] a muſcu- 
lous body fitu1ted on the left ſide of an animal, 


H E A 


tation, keeps up the circulation of 

and is conſidered as the cauſe e — 
motion. In lar and ſcripture langy 
it is taken for the ſeat of courage or 8 
Figuratively, the chief or principal part; the 
inner part of any thing, Paſtions ; anxiety 
concern, Diſpoſition of mind, The hank 
conſidered as the ſeat of tenderneſs ; a bard 
veart therefore is cruelty, Courage or pr, 


oppoſed to 225 or dejectian. Uſed with 1. 


deltuer, or ſay, ſtrength of memory, 
inward rec of the mind. Senſe a mn. 
ing. The Heart of my meſſage,” Yui, 
The mind, or conſcience. or power 
of producing, applied to ſoil, The highef 
or utmoſt degree, “ To the very beart df 
t loſs,” Shak, To loſe one's beart, is to be vey 
much enamoured, or to fall ſo deeply in low, 
that reaſon cannot controul the affection. 7; 
take to heart, is to be zealous, eatneſt, ſollic- 
tous, or grieved about any thing. To find i 
the heart, is not to be entirely or much averſe 
to. Sometimes it ſignifies, notwithſianding 
a perſon exerts his ſtrength or talents to the 
utmoſt, Heart is often uſed in compofiticn 
for the mind, ſoul, or affection. 

HEA'RT-ACH, S. ſorrow ; pang; u- 
guiſh of mind. 

HEA'RT-BREAK, S. exceflive ſorrow, 

HEA'RT.BREAKING, Adj. over-power- 
ing with ſorrow. 

HEA'RT-BREAKING, S. exceſive « 
overpowering griet. _ 

HEA'RT-bURN, 8. in Medicine, « 
pain at the mouth of the ſtomach, cauls 
either by an alcalt or acid prevailing in the 
ſtomach. 
| HEA'RT-BURNED, Adj, uneaf, od 
contented. 

HEA'R T-BURNING, S. See Hz ants 
Buzx, Figuratively, diſcontent; gue; 
or ſecret enmity. 

HEA'RT-DEAR, Adj. dear as one's lie; 
fincerely and highly belov et. 

HEA RT-EASE, S. tranquility; quit; 
a ſtate of mind undiſturbed by any paſhon. 

HEA'RTED, Adj. diſpoſed, or incline 
It is only uſed in Compoſition; . bart 
hearted, inclined to cruelty ; not to be aſs 
ed with diſtreſs, or prevailed on by & 
treaties. 

To HEA'RTEN, V. A. to rens 
animate a perſon to an attempt; to rouſe 
a ſtate of dejetiion; to comfort; * 
and preſerve ground ſertile by manure. 

HEA'RT-FELT, as that 
the mind; that which is ſincere. 

HEARTH, [hart] S. [Sax.] wo 
of a chimney, or the pavement in 1 
on which a fire is made, ot a grate igen 

HEA RTILVY, Adv. fincerely g 

ly; with a vehement defire; kern. 
HEA'RTINESS, S. a warmth of 
free from hypocriſy ; vg 


which, by its alternate contraction and dila- 


ſt cen gth „ . HEA RI. 


H F A < * 
MA'RTLESS, Adj. without courage or 


ſpirit; without comfort. 


ba RTLESSLY, Adv. without courage! 
irit; faintly. _ 
ak LESSNESS, 8. want of courage 
or ſpirit ; a ſtate of dejection. 8 
HEA'RT-RENDING, Adj. rending the 
heart; killing with anguiſh, 


HEA'RT-SICK, Adj, under any pain, 
diſcontent, or anguiſh of mind mortally ill ; 
rroceeding from, and diſcovering ſome dan- 


$ hurt, 
FEA RT-STRINGS, S. the tendons or 
nerves ſuppoſed to brace the heart. Hence to 
1#:& the Heart rings is to give the moſt ex- 
quifite pain to the body or mind. | 

HEA'RT-STRUCK, Adj. driven to the 
heart, or fixed immoveably in the mind; 
ſecked with fear or diſmay, | 
HEA'RT-WHOLE, Adi. without any bias 
en the affections, In good Health 5 without 
impairment of the conſtitution, 
HEA'RT-WOUNDING, Adj. affecting 
the mind with grief. 

HEART, Adj. ſincere; undiſſembling; 
warm, or zealous ; in full health; vigorous ; 
long; merry, Tm 

HEAT, (pron. beer] S. [Sax.] the ſenſa- 
tion we haye when we are near the fire; the 
cauſe of the ſenſation of heat or burping, con 
fing in a very briſk agitation of the ſenſible 
parts of the object, which produces in us that 
tnſation from whence we denominate the 
object hot; hot weather; the ſtate of a body 
wluch is put into a fire; the ſtate of a thing 
once hot; a courſe at a race, or the ſpace of 
pound which a horſe is to run without reſt- 
Jng; 2 red colour, or pimples ariſing from the 
warmth of weather, &c. © Heats in their 


hon; the height or the moſt violent part 
bt an action or battle; faction, conteſt, or the 
de of party, Warmth, ardour, applied either 
þ the thoughts or elocution, 

To HEAT, [beet] V. A. to make hot, or 
ave with a power of burning; to grow warm 
} «rmentation 3 to ferment 3 to warm with 
ramence of paſſion or defire z to produce a 
duch ol warmth by violent exerciſe. 
HEATER, [better] S. a piece of jron 
ter at or torged, of a triangular form, 
e deing made red-hot in the fire, is made 
5 deing placed in a box- iron, to ſmooth 
den with. 

HEATH, [beecb] S. [Sax. ] a ſhrub of a 
1 Lare, and ſmall leaves, which are green 
l N . In Latin, it is called erica, from 
4 e n virtue of breaking the ſtone in 
erz 2nd perhaps its French name 


A 


Tyr 13 ä . 

ET 1 88 to the ſame ſuppoſition. 
1 2 Nt ſignifies a place overgrown 
N a! adoye © 


L king plant, or covered with ſhrubs 


REA TMN. , 
A wh [becthen] S. [Teut.] a Pagan 


. * þ 
ert. Adliſ, Violence, or vehemence of 


HE A 


either with the doctrines of the Old Teſta- 
ment or the Chriſtian diſpenſation; a Geatile. 
HEAT HEN, [ becthen] Adj. belonging to 
thoſe nations that are ſtrangers to the unity of 
the Deity, or the doctri nes of revelation. | 
_ HE'ATHENISH, | eetheniſþ} Adj. prac: 
tiſing idolatry, Figuratively, wild; lavage z 
rapacious ; cruel, Dee f 
HE ATHENISHLVY, [ Bectbeniſpiy] Adv. 
after the manner of a perſon who is a ſtranger 
to Scripture, | 
HE'A'THENISM, [ beetheniſm] S. the 
ſhip of idols ; or the religion of thoſe nations 
who were unacquainted with Scripture. : 
To HEAVE, | beeve| (preter hbeaved, part. 
beaved] V. A. | Sax. ] to lift up or raiſe from 
the ground; to carry or fling; to make a thing 
riſe or ſwell ; to elate,, or puff with ſucceſs. 
Neuterly, to pant or breathe with pain, and 
frequent riſing or falling of the breaſt; to riſe 
with pain; to ſwell higher or larger; to keck ; 
to be ſqueamiſh, or find a tendency to vomit. 
HEAVE, [beeve] S. a lift, or effort made 
upwards ; a nfing of the breaſt; a ſtruggle to 
riſe, Heave-offering, in Scripture, an offering 
that was held or litted up in the ſight of the 
congregation. 36 Gris 
HEAVEN, [Leven] S. [Sax.] the regions 
avove; the ſky, The habitation of bleſſed 
{pirits and angels, Cod. Now Heaven help 
him.” Shak, In the plural, applied to the 
heathen gods, Figupatively, the greateſt de- 
gree or height; eleyation, or ſublimity, 
HEAVENLY, [sven Adj, reſembling 
heaven; elevated beyond the common produc- 
tions of mankind ; perfect in the higheſt de- 
gree ; inhabiting heaven. | 
HE AVENLV, {#venly] Adv. in a pious 
manner; in a manner reſembling that of hea- 
ven; by the agency or influence of heaven 
HEAVILY, [iy] Adv. with great 
weight, Figuratively, grievouſly ; with great 
affliction, dejection, or ſorrow, 
HE"AVINESS, Lb] S. weight, ar 
that quality in a body which renders it diffi- 
cult to be lifted. Applied to the mind, de- 
jection; depreſſion; languor; inaptitude to 
motion or thought; oppreſſion. Deepneſs or 
richneſs of ſoil. SN oN. Heavineſi is that 
quality in a body which ve feel, and diſtin- 
guiſh by itſelf, Veigbt is the meaſure or de- 
gree of that quality, wkich we cannot aſtertain 
but by compariſon. | 
HEAVY, Ley] Adj. [Sax,] not eaſily 
lifted, or thrown upwards ; weightng much, 
or tending to the center. Sorrowful; dejected. 
Grievous, or oppreflive. Wanting briſkneſs, 
or dull, applied to the eyes; lazy; drowly 
flow ; fluggiſh; ſtupid ; fooliſh. Wanting 
fire, ſpirit, or the ornaments of compotition, 
applied to flile. Tedious, cr oppreſſing like 
a burthen, applied to time, Cauting a ſenſg- 


alle gods, and is not acquainted | 


tion of weight, and not eaſily digeſted, applied 
to food. Rich foil; as, “ deus lands,“ 


Deep; cumberſome 3 as, begr'y roads. 
£22 


SyvN ON. 


H E D 


Syr rox. is more applicable to that 


which loads the body z wveighty, xeon 


the mind. 


HE'BDOMAD, S. a week, of . 
of time conſiſting of Fn pace 


' HBBDO MA AL, or abo NADA. 
BY, Ad 2 Dm ; conſiſting of ſeven 1 
— TE, V 


A. to dull; to 
lone; to ſtupify; to make dim. 


— obtuſeneſs; want of diſcernment or 
tk n Alam, S. [Lat.] a method of ex- 


, or a phraſe borrowed from, or pecu- f 


to, the Hebrew. 

"HEBRAIST, or HEBRI'CIAN, S. a per- 
fon ſkilled in Hebrew. 

©" HE'BRIDES, certain iſlands lying to the 
W. of Scotland, and commonly called the 
Weſtern Iſles; the principal of which are 
Sky, Mull, Iſle, 4 Ar Arran. The inha- 
bitants are "rude and unpoliſhed, having but 
—.— communication with the continent of 


Scotland 
'* HE'CATOM N 8. [or] a f- 
Erifice of an hu cattle, © 
' HE'CKFIELD, 'a village in — 28 
with one fair on Good - Friday, for ped 

HE*CTIC, or HE-CTICA AL, * r 
habitual; conſtitutional. Hlectic „ « flow 
and continual one, ending in a conſumption, 
and oppoſed to fuch as ariſe from a plethora, 

AA attended with a too lax ſtate of the 

excretory paſſages, and generally thoſe of the 
| Kin. Troubled with a diſtempered heat. 

HE'CTOR, S. — Hector the Trojan 
bero] a bully; a bluſtering, noiſy, and tyr- 
| N perſon. 

HE'CTOR, v. N. to threaten ; to 
wearhrith inſolence; to play the bully. | 
EDGE, 8. [Sax.] 2 fence of trees or 
dulbed made round any ground to defend it 
Feoitvenctoachments, or between the different 

parts of a garden, &c. When prefixed to any 
word, e ſomething mean, vile, and 
contempti 2 rag, of beage is that which 
is formed of prickly buſhes or trees which 
take root and grow. 
To HEDGE, v. A. to incloſe with a fence 
of trees or buſhes. Uſed with up up, to obſtruct 
or ſtop up a paſſage. To force in with diffi- 
culty; to make way into a place already full, 
by that way which requires the leaſt room; but. 
in this ſenſe it ſeems to be miſtaken for cage. 
HE DGEHOG, 8. [fo called from 
briſtles which ſurround it, as it were with a 
edge] in Natural Hiſtory, a four-footed ani- 
mal, having its backſide and flanks ſet with 
Grong and tharp prickles, which by the help 
of a muſcle can contract itſelf into a globular 
form, and withdraw its whole underpart, head, 
ejly, and legs, within its thicket of prickles, 
ln Botany, a plant. The globe-fiſh. 


+ 


f | 
HE'BETUDE,'S. [Lat.] dullneſs; blunt- 


HET! 


HEDGPIG S. a 
one wh make 


ER, 8. 


"HEDGEROW. 8. 
a line for an indoſure, 
HE'DGING-BILL, 8. 
hatchet, with which 
To HEED, v. A. 
take notice of; to view with 
HEED, S. (Sag. care; 


fereral trees pln 


4 to mind; h 
care or attentigh, 


earneſt 

— fry che mind; caution ; notice ; jon 
* avot regard or ref; notice 

IE e 

'UL, A » Cautious, or 

the immediate effects or uns tl a 

—_— ; 42 or careful in taking bg ; 
or — a 


in manner. 

HEE DF ULNESS, S. caution; ateafy 
notice, 8 

HEEDLESSLY. Adv, e 
careleſs manner. 

HEE'DLESSNESS, S. carcleſfuel; 10 
| gence; inattention. 

— S. [Sax.] the hinder pen aft 

got ; an any thing which covers, or 15 dal 
like, a heel: hence it is applied to the phy 
To be out of beef, i. e, to be very much impus 
ed, or in a declining condition. « A pd 
man's fortune may grow out ot bet,” hy 
To be at the been, is to purſue cloſely. 7 
by the beels, is to fetter, ſhackle, or inpriku 

To HEEL, V. N. to dance by beatin 
heels on the ground, as in jigs. To lew 
one fide, applied to a ſhip. © 

HEE'LPIECE, [bart] S. 2 piece | 
leather, &c, ſewed on the heel of 1 fi, 
repair what is worn away. 

"HEFT, 8. 2 5 a keck, er 
lent effort made to diſcharge ſomething au 
ſeous from the ſtomach ; the hands « 
knife, &c. of beft, Sax, 

HE'GIRA, S. [Arab. fight, now xl 
by the Arabs to fignify a volunar) ah, 
fb ht, to eſcape perſecutidn ; to fy, « 

ay from one's friends, relations and cou 
try. In Chronology, a celebrate epoch f 
whence the M2hometans compute i 
time; which took its origin from Mang 
fight from Mecca, on the evering of the! 
| or 16th of July, A. P. 622, in the cn 
Heraclius, being driven from thence . 
e magiſtrates, for fear his impoſture Heal 
cafion ſedition. As the years of the * 
conſiſt of only 354 da 155 they are red 
the Julian 44 by Ny eps 
Us Hegira by 354, divi 
365, ſubtracting the intercalaty daſh * 
many times as there are four es 
r and adding 522 to the ny 
HE'IFER, ſpron. %%] S. [Sa 7 


| 


" HE'DGE-NOTE, S. a word of contempt] cow 


for low and mean writifg, - 


' HEI'GH-HO, [prod % l 


\ exvrch; Night Tanguor and vinealineſs ; 
3 applied to fignify a joyful ex- 


hltation. = 74 

HEIGHT, I pron. l 8. Lag 1 
ſpace above ground z ſpace mealfes up- 
und. In Geography, the degree of latitude. 
A ſummit, aſcent, or eminence. F iguratively, 
nation, rank « dignity ore: xg the 
emoſt e, on, or exe * | 
F To = nr Ex, [pron. biten) V. A. 
to raiſe above ground, or on high ; to prefer, 
i raiſe to a higher poſt 3 to improve, or raiſe 
d2 higher degree of perfection; to aggravate, 
r increaſe any bad quality; to adorn, or make 
more beautiful or ſplendid by ornaments, _ 
HE'INOUS, [the « in this word and its 
rivatives is pron, like ai—bcinous ] Ad}. 
Fr] wicked in a high degree; atrocious z 
bameful ; odious. . 
HE'INOUSLY, Adv. in a very wicked or 
trocious manner. 

AEINOUSNESS, $. the quality which 
makes an action exceedingly wicked. 
HEIR, [the ej in this word and its deri- 
tives, &c, is pron. like i —bair, hairſpip ] S. 
(Lat.] in Civil Law, one who ſucceeds to the 
hole eſtate of another, after his death, whe- 
ker by right of blood or teſtament, In Com- 
jon Law, one who ſucceeds, by right of blood, 
pany man's lands or tenements in fee. An 
lu apparent is he on whom the ſucceſſion is 
b (ettled, that it cannot be altered without 
tering the laws of ſucceſſion, Heir preſump- 
ve is the neareſt relation to the preſent fuc- 
ſor, who, without the particular will of the 
Mot, cannot be ſet aſide. 
To HEIR, V. A. to inherit, or poſſeſs by 
ht of inheritance. 
He IR ESS, S. a female who ſucceeds to 
_ of another, either by will or by 
HEIRLESS, Adj, without children to 
vereed to an inheritance, a 
HEIR-LOOM, S. a word that compre- 
* in it divers pieces of furniture, as the 
it ded, and other things, which by the cuſ- 
n of ſome places have belonged to ſome 
Jouſe for ſeveral deſcents, Theſe go to the 
er along with the houſe by cuſtom, and not 
— law, and are never inventoricd 
er the death of the owner, as chattels, 
_ preter and part, paſſ. of Hot p. 
8 LENA ST. an iſland in the Atiantic 
=, which conſiſts of one ſteep bigh rock, 
F $ like a caſtle in the middle of the 
. t has only one landing-place, which is 
we by a platform of 40 guns; beyond 
338 where the governor reſides; 
3 town of 40 or o houſes, to 
"yk inhabitants bring freth proviſions 
Tg J * arrive, It is about 20 miles 
E cx. and the ſoil where with the 
i, 22 produces all ſorts of vegetables 
* corn, which will net come 

vn, Ying eaten up by rats. There 


_— =_ - 


HEI. 


Engliſh, the iſland belonging to the Eaft-India 
Company, and deſigned by them as a place of 
refreſhment for the Eaſt- India chips, as they, 
go to or come from the Eaſt-Indies. It is 1208 


of the coaſt of South America. Lon, 6. 35: E. 
lat. 16. o. S. - | 
HELTACAL, Adj. [Or.] hid by, or ap- 
pearing by coming out of, the luſtre of the ſun, 
Heliacal riſing, in nomy, is applied to a 
ſtar, which after having been hid by the ſun's 
rays, riſes. before it, and by that means be- 
comes viſible. Heliacal ſetting .is applied to 4 
ſtar which approaches ſo near to tlie ſun, as to 
be hid by its rays, | | | 1 
HELTACALLV, Adv. in Aſtronomy, in 


rays, and become viſible; or in ſuch a man- 
ner as to approach ſo near to the ſun, as to be 
bid by its ſplendor. | Fn 
HE'LICAL, Adj. [Or.] ſpiral; or twiſting 
like a cork-ſcrew.. _ . N 
HELIOCE'NTRIC, Adj. 0%. in Aſtro- 
nomy, applicd to the place of a planet, as it 
would appear to us from the ſun, if the eye 
were fixed in its centre, | 
HE LIOSCOPE, S. [Gr.] a kind of tele- 
ſcope fitted for looking at the body of the 
ſun, without hurting the eyes. yon 
HELISPHE'RICAL, Adj. [from Helix and 
Sphere] in Navigation, applied to the rhomb 
line, becauſe on the globe it winds ſpirally 
round the pole, advancing continually nearer 
and nearer towards, without terminating in . 
HELIX, S. [Gr.] a ſpiral line, or that 
which reſembles a cork- ſcrew. | 
HELL, S, wy the 'place wherein the 
devil and wicked ſouls are confined z; the 
wicked ſpirits, or inhabitants of hell; a place 
of inconceivable miſery, In Scripture, the 
original word is ſcheal, and fignifies ſome» 
times the grave, or ſtate of the dead ; for 
though it is tranſlated grave in Cen. xxxvii, 
35. and xlii. 38. yet the ſame word is tran- 
ſlated Bell, Pſal. xvi. 10, which the context 
ſhews muſt be underſtood the grave, or ftate 
of the dead, In this ſenſe it is that we un- 
derſtand the word Hell, in the Apoſtles Creed; 
but not according to the vulgar notion of a 
place of endleſs torments, or a place where 
the devil and wicked ſpirits reſide, It muſt, 
however, be confeſſed, that ſcheol is ſome» 
times uſed in the laſt ſenſe z as in Pſal. ix. 17. 
and Prov. xv. 11, The gates of bell, Matt. 
xvi. 18, implies the power and policy of the 
devil and his inſtruments, alluding to the 
eaſtern cuſtom of keeping courts of juſtice in 
the gates of cities, The ſorrows and pains of 
bell, Plal. xviii. 3. is an Hebrew phraſe for 
exceſſive pain and ſorrow, ot ſuch a degree as 
threatens a perſon's life. ; 
HE'"LL-HOUND, S. | Sax. ] the fabled dog 
which guards the infernal regions.  Faguras 
tively, an agent or emiſſary of the devil. 
Z 22 2 HE L- 


miles W. of the coaſt of Africa, and 2800 E, 


ſuch a manner as to emerge from the ſuns 
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HE'LLENISM, S. [Gr.] an idiom, phraſe, 
or manner of expreſſion peculiar to the Greek. 

HE'LLESPONT, S. a narrow arm of the 
fea, betwixt Europe on the weſt, Aſia on the 
eaſt, the Propontis or ſea of Matmora north- 
ward, the Egean ſea, now called the Archipe- 

lago, ſouthward; it is now called the Darda- 
nellian Straits, or Straits of Gallipoli, taking 
its original name from Helle, daughter to Atha- 
mas king of Thebes, who was drowned here. 

HE'LLISH, Adj. [Sax,] having the qua- 
lities of hell, or the devil; exceſſively wicked 
or malicious ; ſent from Hell. | 

HE'LLISHLY, Adv. in a very wicked and 
malicious manner; wickedly; or like the devil. 

HE*LLISHNESS, S. wickedneſs in exceſs ; 
any quality inconſiſtent with goodneſs, ren- 
dering us like the devil. 

HE'LLWARD, Adv. towards hell. 

HELM, S. [Sax.] a covering formerly 
worn in war to protect and defend the head. 
« With plumed helm. Dryd. That part of 
a coat of arms which bears the creſt, The 
upper part, or head of a retort, in chemiſtry, 

e rudder or board, by which the courſe of 

à veſſel is directed or altered, from helma, Sax, 

Figuratively, a poſt in the adminiftration ; or 

the ſtation of thoſe who conduct the affairs 
of a government. 

To HELM, V. A. to move the helm, in 
order to guide or alter the courſe of a veſſel. 
Figuratively, to guide or conduct. 

HE'LMED, Adj. wearing a helmet or 
head-piece 

HELMET, S. [Ital.] a covering for the 
head worn formerly in battle. 

HELMSLEY-BLA'CKMORE,orHE'LM- 
SLEY, a town in the N, Riding of York- 
hire, ſeated on the river Rye, and which has 
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diſtreſs. The firſt fori from 
the ſecond, from Ar thy, 
humanity ; and the fourth, from compaſin 
_ HELPER; S. one who enables a perla u 
perform any thing, by lending his aff 
a 3 1 employed on . 
canonalty ; one who Fpplies wi 
wanted. ppt with an thing 

HE LPFUL, Adj. uſeful; that wk; 
plies any defect aher in bodily ya, 
und erſtanding; wholeſome, or Calutary, Pig 
moting or advancing any end, 

HE LPLESS, Adj. wanting power to fac, 
cour one's ſelf ; wanting ſupport or affine 
not to be remedied or thee for the better: 
void, or deficient, 

HE'LPLESSLY, Adv, without 
or ſtrength to ſupport one's ſelf, 

HE'LPLESSNESS, S. want of fireagthty 
ſuccour one's ſelf, 

HE'LFER-SKELTER, Adv, in 1 cn. 
fuſed manner; in a hurry ; without uy u. 
der or regularity, | 

HELVE, S. [Sax.] the handle of an ax, 

HE'LSTONE, a town of Cornwall, «ith 
a market on Moralzys, and ſeven fair, u 
Saturday before Midlent-Sunday, Sun 
before Palm-Sunday, Whit-Monday, Jul 
20, September 9, November 8, and the & 
cond Saturday before Chriftmas, for boa 
oxen, ſheep, cloths, and a few hops, It 
ſeated on the river Low, is well inhabitth 
and ſends two members to parliament; 
governed by a mayor, four aldermen, a tow 
clerk, and deputy-recorder 3 has @t 
church, about 400 houſes, and bra 

aved ſtreets, Here is the large mike 
houſe in the county, The inhabitants a 
ther pay to the church nor poor, theſe buy 


a brook running through it. The houſes are 
pretty well built with ſtone, and covered with 


ſlate, It had formerly a caſtle, and has now | 
2 market on Saturdays, with four fairs, on 
May 19, July 16, October 2, and November 
6, for horned cattle, horſes, ſkcep, linnen, 


and woollen cloth. It is 221 miles N. by W. 
of London. 

To HELP, [preter helped, participle Lelpr4] 
V. A. [Sax.] to afliſt a perſon in order to 
enable him to perform any thing, Figura- 
tively, to free from pain or diſeaſe, To 
cure; to heal. To remedy, To promote ; 
to forward. To help up, to enable a perſon to 


| expreſs an indirect diſlike or aſtonimert a 


raiſe himſelf from the ground, who could not 
riſe without aſſiſtance. To forbear, avoid, 


or refrain from, followed by a participle cf the | 
preſent tenſe, * I cannot Help remarking.” He. 
To carve, or hand meat to a perſon at table, 
HELP, S. [Brit. and Belg. ] aſſiſtance or 
aid in weakneſs ; ſupport in neceſſity ; relief 
in diſtreſs; that which forwards or promotes; 
the perſon or thing which aſſiſts. A remedy, 
followed by for. © There is no belp for it.” 
Holder. Sv NON. We uſethe word help in labour; 


. — —— "Bf 
firccour, in danger; Ai, in want; relieve, in 


ſupported by the revenues of the town. k 
is 270 miles W. by S. of London. 
HEM, S. [Sax.] the edge of 2 gan 
doubled and ſewed to keep it from ute. 
ling; the noiſe made by a ſudden ef © 
expiration of the breath, from Verner, l b 
HEM, Interject. [Lat.] 4 word vis 


ſomething related. 4 
To HEM, V. A. to cloſe the cage of 1 
by turning it over, and ſewing it o 
order to keep it from vnravelling, ren 
tively, to ſew any thing on the cg, 
Kc. To hem in, to incloſe, confine, 1 = 
round on all ſides. To make a no © 
violent fetching or expullion of breath. . 
NE Ml, S. a word uſed in the cam 
fition of divers terms, Ggnifying 6. = 
with demi, or ſemi, viz, one half, wa 
HE'MICRANY, S. [Or.] in 1 
a pain which affects only one half of bel 
at a time, g 1 
HE'MIPLEGY, S. (Gr} in ny 
a palſy or nervous diſorder which s 
fide at a time. 


yy "Cr 
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HE'NCHMAN, 8. [Sax.] 2 page; aa 
attendant. Obſolete. 

To HEND, v. A. [Sax.] to ſeize or lay 
hold upon; to ſurround, or croud. _ 

HENDE'CAGON, S. [Or.] in Geo- 
metry, a figure that has eleven fides, and as 
many angles. 

HE NFIELD, a village in Suffex, with 
two fairs, on May 4, and Auguft 1, for ped- 
lars wares. 

RENLEY, a town of Oxfordſhire, with 2 
market on Wedneſday, Friday, und Satur- 
day, and three fairs, on March 7, chiefly 
for horſes; on Holy Thurſday, for ſheep 
only; Thuriday after Trinity Sunday for 
horſes; and on Thurſday ſe'nnight before 
October 10, for cheeſe and horſes, It is 
ſeated on the river Thames, over which. 
there is a handſome bridge, and ſends malt, 
corn, and other things to Londun by barges. 
It is 35 miles W, of London. 

HE'NLEY, a town in Warwickſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two 
fairs, on March 25, and Tueſday in 
Whit-Week,. for cattle,» It is fcated on 

HE'MPSTEAD, a town in Hartfordſhire, |the river Alne, 1034 miles W. N. W. of 
with a market on Thurſdays, and one fair, on London. 
the firſt Thurſday after Whitſun-week, for HE'NRY I. ſurnamed Beau-clerc, young- 
horſes, cows, and ſheep, It is ſeated a- eſt fon of William I, aſcended the throne of 
mong the hills, on a branch of the tiver England while his brother Robert was return- 
Cola, 224 miles N. W. of London. ing from the Holy Lend. William de Bre- 
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the globe, when cut through the 
who * of one of its great circles. 
reits iE Ric, or HEMISPHE'R1- 
CAL, [hemisferi or bemisferikat | Adj. halt 
found ; containing half a globe. . | 
" HEMISTICK, S. [Or.] half a verſe, 
HEMLOCK, S. [Sax.] in Botany, a plant 
ſometimes uſed in medicine, and in fattening 
hogs, but reckoned by the ancients a deadly 


ſon, a 
NE MORRHAGE, K. [Or.] a violent 
#1x of blood. : 

HEMORRHOIDS, S. [Or.] the piles; 


me emerods. f 

HEMORRHOI'DAL, Adj. belonging to 
the veins in the fundament. 

HEMP, S. Sax. ] a plant of which cord- 
ape and cloth is made; and of the ſeed, an 
oil uſed in medicine. b 

HE'MPEN, Adj. conſiſting or made of 


hemp. 

RE'MPNAL, a village in Norfolk, five 
miles N. of Harleſton, with two fairs, on 
Whit-Monday, for horſes, cattle, and ſheep, 
and Nov, 30, for hogs and petty chapmen. 


HEMPTON, a village in Norfolk, a 


mile S. of Fakenham, with two fairs, on 


Whit-Tueſday and Nov. 22, for horſes. 


teuil, and other lords, would have ſeized the 
crown and ſcerter at Wincheſter, with the 
royal treaſure there depcfited, alledging they 


HEN, S. [Sax.] the female of che com- were obliged by oath to acknowledge Ro- 


have but one word for bath ſexes 
ſparrow, 

BARRIER, S. a ſpecies of hawk. 
REN-HE4RTED, Adj. eafily frighten- 
% timoro2s; cowardly ; like a hen. 

, HEN-PECKED, Adj. figuratively, ſub- 
gee to, or governed by, a wife. 

HE N. RO OST. S. a place where poultryreſt. 
HE NBANE, S. a very poiſonous plant. 
_HENCE, Adv. or Interject. [ Sax. ] at a 
wemce from any ſpot, applied to place; 
Nerefore from hence, is a vitious expreſſion, 
Tuc bas crept into uſe even among good 
e as the primary ſenſe of the word 
Fence Was forgotten, From- any particular 
Fant or period, applied to time. For this 
az from this cauſe; from this ſource. 
1 may de deduced the force of exer- 
A Auth. At the beginning of a ſen- 
„ t l uſed as an interjection, expreſſ- 
9 udcen paſſion and diſdain, bidding a 
Nin quit the-place, or leave off an action. 


lence with our litt! + 
HENOEEO'R „ Ade. (Sa ] f. 


ume forward, a 


HENCEFORWARD, A 6 
* time; to all futurity. dy, [Sax. ] from 


/ 


Mon houſe cock; joined to words to expreſs bert for king, in caſe William died without 
the female of ſuch birds or fowls which ; heirs, according to the treaty between the 


3 a ben- two brothers. There was quickly a great 
a | 


concourſe of people from all parts; and Henry 


HE N- DRIVER, HENHARM,or HE'N- | well knowing how they ſtood affected, drew 


his ſword, and ſwore no man ſhould take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown but x hom the people ap- 
proved. The lords herevpon retired ti a room 
to conſnlt what was proper to be done, 
whilſt the people, with loud acclamatians, 
made the name of Henry reſound in their 
ears; ſo fearing that the oppoſing the inclina- 
tions of the people might bring on a civil 
war, they reſolved that Henry ſhould ſucceed 
to the crown, Upon this Henry made haſte 
to London, and the next day, Aug. 5, 1 o, 
was crowned by Maurice, b:thop of that fee, 
who adminiſtered to him the uſual Hath. To 
ſecure himſelf on the thronc, he wiſely began 
his reien by reforming abaſes, redrefling 
grievances, and doing many p:pular things 
according to his late promiſe; and granted a 
charter cf liberties, confining the royal au- 
thority within its ancient bounds, renouncing 
che unjuſt prerogatives the two late kings 
had uſurped, reſtoring the church to her 


PF 


' 


TH, Adv, [Sax.] from this| ormer rights, and ccnfirming the laws of 


Edward. He more ver rcmitted 


1 
1. 2 


{, arrears of debt to the crown, and ap- 
poin'ed a ſtandard for weigats and mea» 
ſures 


HEN 


fares throughout the kingdom. In 1707 
Henry recalled Anſelm, archbiſhop of Can- 


- terbury, and matried Matilda, or Maud, 


daughter of Malcolm king of Scotland, by 
Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling ; by which 
means the royal family of the Saxons was 
united with that of Normandy. Robert had 


_ fill a great party in the kingdom for him, 


and npon his landing at Portſmouth was re- 
ceived without oppoſition, But Henry ma- 
naged matters ſo well by means of Anſelm, 
who was in great credit with the people, that 
Robert's meaſures were quite diſconcerted, and 
matters were accommodated between them, 
upon condition, that if one of the two bro- 
thers died without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould 
ſucceed to his dominions; that the king 
ſhould deliver up to Robert the caſtles in 
Normatdy that were garriſoned with Eng- 
liſh, and ſhould pay him 3oco marks a-year. 
In 103 a conteſt began between the king 


and archbiſhop Anſelm, about the right of 


inveſtiture of biſhops and abbots, and their 


doing homage to the king, which Henry in- 


ſiſted on as a prerogative derived from his 
anceſtors z but a council at Rome decreed, 


that no biſhops ſhould receive inveſtiture from 


laymen. This conteſt ran high, and laſted 
ſeveral years; at laſt it was compromiſed by 
Henry's renouncing the right of inveſtiture, 
and the pope's allowing the biſhops and ab- 
bots to do homage to the king for their tem- 
poralities. And now his attention was called 
to another affair, Robert de Beleſme, to be 
revenged on the king, who had cauſed him 
to be proclaimed a traitor, fell upon ſuch of 
his ſubjects as had lands in Normandy, Duke 
Robert marched againſt him, but was worſt- 
ed, and in the end was forced to clap up a 
ce with him upon diſhonourable terms; 
notwithſtanding which Beleſme ſtill ravaged 
the country: hereupon ſome of the chief 
men in Normandy applied to the king of Eng- 
land for relief, Henry wanting to get this 
duchy into his own hands, paſſed over into 
Normandy, and had great ſucceſs in his firſt 
campaign; but in his ſecond, Robert per- 
ceiving his defign, azd having in vain ſued 
for peace, joined with Beleſme, and the reſt 
againſt him, who led all their forces to his 
aſſiſtance. Robert, having a conſiderable 
army, gave his brother battle under the walls 
of Tinchebray, which was beſieged by Hen- 
ry. The battle laſted not long; Robert was 
beaten, and taken priſoner, as were alſo Ed- 
ar Atheling, the earl of Mortaigne, 400 
Knights, and 1000 ſoldiers. Prince Edgar 
was ſet at liberty, and paſſed the remainder 
ef his days in England. The earl of Mor- 
taigne was impriſoned in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and duke Robert in Cardiffe caſtle, in 
Wales, where he remained to his death, 
which happened about 26 years after. The 


king, by this battle, which was fought in] politich) got-from the po 
1107, was maſter of all Normandy, and re- in exccutionj whi 


| 
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bret with get 10 Enjland, whete ke k. 
great arrogance, and permi 
any abuſes which turned to his * 
king did not enz . 
8 not enjoy Normandy uietly 
Lewis le Gros king of France ded wo 
liam Crito, dulce Robert's fon, with - 
duchy of Normaridy, and a ſmart wat was cn. 
ried on for ſome time; at laſt, in 1120, a np 
was concluded between the two Kine 71 
to return back; in 109 the king's dauch- 
ter, Maud, was married to the em 
Henry V. which furniſhed him with a 
tence for laying a tax of 38. on every hid a 
land, in order to pay her marriage porti 
which raiſed' an immenſe ſum. About thi 
time died that haughty prelate Anſelm, arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury; the king ſeized on the 
revenues of the archbiſhopric, and kept them 
five years in his hands, The next year was 
remarkable for the reſtoration of learning at 
Cambridge, where it had for a long time 
been quite neglected. In 1112 great num- 
bers of Flemings being obliged to leave their 
country by the inundation of the ſea, came 
into England, and were ſettled about Rog 
and Pembroke, About this time the Welch 
committed great ravages upon the frontiers ; 
but Henry marching againſt them, they r- 
tired to the mountains. Some years after 
they committed the like depredations, which 
occaſioned another invaſion of Wales, but 
that ſoon ended in a peace; however, Henry 
obliged them to give him hoſtages, and 1coo 
head of cattle to make him amends for the 
charge of the war, In 1115 Henry got the 
ſtates of Normandy to ſwear fealty to prince 
William his ſon, then 12 years old; and the 
year following he did the ſame in England, 
to ſecure the crown to his family, In 1118 
queen Matilda died, A year or two after 
prince William his ſon was unfortunately 
drowned as he was returning from Ner- 
mandy by the ſhip ſtriking on a rock, and his 
whole company, amounting to about 15%, 
except a very few who ſaved themſelves by 
ſwimming. 12 the king, deſirous of 
another ſon, married Adelicia, d-»ghter of 
Geoffrey earl of Lovain, but ſhe nee 
proved with child. In 125 cardinal Ich 
de Crema, the pope's legote, came over do 
England, to put the finiſhing ſtroke to 
celibacy of the clergy, A ſynod being cor. 
vened at London, he got ſome ſevere canon 
paſſed againſt ſuch eccleſiaſtics as r k 
keeping their wives, The deſign 0 * 
court of Rome, in thus obſtinately conte 
ing for the ſingle life of the clergy, _—y 
make them independent of the civil pon * 
and to incorporate them into a pou * 
to be governed by its ow! Jaws, which cou 


not ſo well be done, Whilſt the clergy ve 
allowed to marry, and * —_— 1 
Henry, by his ſeeming 8 het io pot 


the 
Ve 
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ir wives, upon pay-| mother's fide from che . 
money for a diſpenſation. firſt thing he ſex 0s Saxon kings. The 
ing no child by his ſecond great numbers of caſt —— to demoliſh tbe 
wiſe, after having been married to her about |fied by the biſhops and t had been torty-. 
fix yeath in 1127 aſſembled a great buazil, reign, to —— 7 barons in Stephen's 
nd pot them to acknowledge bis daugh- ſs > pra ork GR SIE 
ter Maud, who was returned to Eagland font away:th ratung New troubles. He alſo 
upon the emperor's death, preſumptive heir|em wg — troops that had been 
to the crown, Stephen earl of Bulloign — "y tephen, He revoked all the 
vho was afterwards king, was the ficſt who|lands hor "7 Stephen, reſumed all the 
took the oath of allegiance to her, in caſe 4 hk his been alienated from the crown, 
Kenry died without male iſſue. Soon alter by hi wa the barons who were created 
e to Onatvey Plantagenet, ea by N P! a of their honourable tit los, 
of Anjou, In 1133 he cauſed the ates of over — h erred by an uſurper. He went 
Normandy to take an oath of fealty to her 1156 o — to the King. of France, ia 
and prince Henry ber ſon, The ſame year}the chief e provinces he held there ; bot 
there was a great earthquake. King Henry to rec motive of his croſſing the ſea was 
went oyer to Normandy the latter end of lis oper, Avjey from bis brother Geofttey. 
ſummer, and died there on Dec. 1, 1135, in Wales, t e marched with a great army into 
the 68th year of his age, and 36th pe his — * O revenge their ravages on the frun- 
prign. His body was brought over and bu- _— * they retired to their mountains, as 
hy A Reading, which he had — — having pent them up for ſome 
found, He built ſeveral ether .— — aid watte their country, he granted 
wit th Fay of Dundtable, and founded|to imoſlit the 1 — the articles relerving 
aha y and Carliſſe. He — e liberty o cutting | 
middle ſtature and Ee abs ae 2 9 — their woods, that — 2 _-w 
brown hair, and blue ſerene eyes, He was eakly penetra'e into their country. In 1158 
— and affable to his favourites. ſter ki Richard was borny and « few days f- 
His capacity, naturally good - ter king Henry was crowned à ſecond i 
and cultivated in ack Ry N the ſuburbs of Lincoln. Ihe next 5 
| r at » 1. year 
Kquired the ſurname of Beauclerc by bis r ſon born, Who was named 
* | WP was cool, cautious, politic, | again red * he was crowned 
boned, and hi F has . unqueſ- ter. Abo hi * on at — 
bel, and his fortitude invincible. He was|dyi ut this time his brother Geoftrey 
nalidive, cruel, and ! 1 ying, he went over to France 
able to offenders, rigid * inexor- to the earldom of Nantes, whi * wg 1 
nion of jultice z and th _ in the ed, and concluded a —— — c oblain- 
n ough temperate eſt jon Hen 8 age between his cld- 
a ptuary in hi — 15 t five years old 
— 1 a ann hue family Of ile. 1 — king's daughter, _— 
mate iſſue. His Norman deſi 2 e 10 many months; he alf. 
connections with the conti n deſcent and ſtreaty with Conan d he alſo made a 
; nt at's © 4 n uke of Bret 
am . Frere for the n 0 ing 32 duke's daughter — _ 
lied in the moſt ty ran . e|trey, Henry's third fon, th 1 70 
only dy increaſing e not months old; which — — _ a tew 
which were too nume he foreſts, | brated five years after, Geoff ng cele- 
Ft . rous befcre, b y , Geoftrey became d 
J Wis unconſcionable ac  DUF alſoluf Bretagne on hi : ame uke 
df as? le exaftigns ; in conſi as s father-in-law's death 
2 de of which he was * — ſe- Henry revived his queen's title to Toul ath, 
bun expenſive wars upon the conti raain-|but the king of France oppoſed him Ka. 
liel the richeſt prince in Euro ntinent, and\ which, in revenge, Henr — 4 hi r 
8 UE NRY II. wasin 13 ſtoxies; however, a peace — c — 2 
4 died, the empreſs K. J 32 king out making any mention of Tool _ with- 
RY telivered up that duchy to a mother war ſoon after broke cut Vol 3 
| ane he En, land about fi , im. He{monarchs upon Hen I af the two 
; |:te king expired, and . ix weeks after the |riage betw enry es precipitating the mar- 
mint > pin, and was crowned ge verween prince Henry and the da 
:nſter, Dec. 16, 1 rowned at Weſt-|ter of Lewis, when ti bl the daugh- 
) 236 year of his age 'Y being then in the ven, and the V. en the former was but ſe- 
tee of the Plabr Tie 48 the firſt of chef quick! r 
lame tim tagenets, and had becu for|b y after ſhe was brought to Engl a 
af 55 me earl of Anjou, & cx for be educated. Henry did tin i ets 
An J 1 Geoffrey "ak . the wc poſſetiion of Giſors for his rg ub —_ 
Joy, Ft. He u 2 .1f tagenet, earl of princets —_  þ on, which the 
wenne, and Sainte o poſſeſſed of Poĩctou, [war 4 ave for her dower : but thi 
dure with 1 ntonge, by virtue of his Alcxand pan qnded by the WpdGatiog of — 
F Paidices ar Le cireſs of the houſe 1 ee paid a 
U wis the Voung, king ſt ſervile ſubmiſſion, each alighting 
Young, kin fig bobs of ee, e e 
o his lodgings. "The affairs above 
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and he returned to England in 1563. Peace 
was ſettled abroad, but his repoſe was diſ- 
turbed by a domeſtic vexation, which gave 
bim a vaſt deal of trouble for ſeveral years: 
this was the famous conteſt between him and 
Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


The pride and ambition of the clergy were 


got to fuch an exorbitant height as to be de- 
trimental to the ſtate, and prejudicial to the 
royal authority z they pretended an exemption 
from the civil power, and Henry had come 
to a reſolvtion to redreſs this grievance, and 
to reduce them within ſome tolerable bounds. 
When a clergyman was accuſed of a crime, 


de was tried in the eccleſiaſtical court, from 


whence there was no appeal; here the ut- 
moſt partiality was ſhewn, and the moſt hei- 
nous crimes were only puniſhed with degrada- 
tion, The king being reſolved to reform 
theſe abuſes, thought Becket, who had been 
his high chancellor, would have been ſer- 
viceable to him in this good defign, and made 
him archbiſhop of Canterbury for that very 
purpoſe, When the king firſt mentioned his 
deſign to the archbiſhop, he vehemently op- 
poſed it; but reſolving to do that in ſpite of 
his efforts to the contrary, which he thought 
to do by his aſſiſtance, he convened the chief 
lords of the kingdom both ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and propoſed to them a reęulation, 
which tended to make them more ſubje& to 
the civil power. The temporal lords agreed 
to theſe articles without any heſitation, but 
the biſhops and abbots refuſed to do it without 
the addition of this ſaving clavſe; © ſaving 
the rights of the clergy and church,” which 
was doing nothing at all, till the king threat- 
ened them, and then they complied; and 
even Becket, after ſtanding out a great while, 
contented without the ſaving clauſe, Soon after 
the king got theſe articles confirmed by an aſ- 
ſembly general, or parliament, which he 
convened at Clarendon; and here alſo the 
prelates, through fear, complied, and the 
archbiſhop was with great difficulty prevailed 
on by his brethren to give his conſent to 
theſe articles. When theſe articles were ſent 
to pope Alexander III. for his ſanction, he 
preſently condemned them, as prejudicial to 
the church: upon which Beck<«t openly de- 
clared, that he repented of having promiſed 
to ſubſcribe them, and the pope abſolved 
him, and promiſed to ſtand by him. The 
archbiſhep became more inſolent than ever, 
and this conteſt between the king and him 
continued a conficerable time. In 1165 the 
king's daughter Maud was married to Henry 
duke of Saxony, from which marriage de- 
ſcended his preſent majeſty king George. In 
1166 prince John was born; and a little af- 
ter the empreſs Maud, the king's mother, of 
whom ſo much has been ſaid in Stephen's 


reign, died in the 67th year of her age, and 
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years, returned to Kun 
his abſence 8 8 
. uch n 
and many abuſes in the adminiftration of ju 
tice, he ſent commiſſioners into each — 4 
to inquire into the miſdemeanors of the 8. : 
riffs and other "officers, and to puniſh tho, 
who ſhould be found guilty, The fame her. 
with the conſent of the Clergy and 9% 
he cauſed his eldeſt fon Heary to be 495 
by the archbiſhop of York, and the ſpiritual 
and temporal lords and magiſtrates of the ci. 
ties and counties did homage to the young 
king, The king having recovered from a 
dangerous fit of illneſs, was defirous of paſſ. 
ing the reſt of his days in quiet, which the 
pope threatened more and more to diſturb, by 
thundering out againſt him the cenſotes of 
the church, and therefore ordered matters if 
that he was thoroughly reconeiled to Becket, 
and ſwore to reſtore him to his former ate, 
proteſting he heartily forgave all that wa 
paſſed, This  reronciliation was Gnctth 
enough on the king's fide, but not fo on 
Becket's. He no ſooner atrived in England, 
than he ſuſpended the archbiſhop of York, 
and excommunicated ſome other biſhops who 
had taken part with the king againſt him, 
and proceeded to the ſame acts of feretity 
againſt other great men, The biſhops thus 
put under the cenſures, repaited to the king 
in Normandy; and made heavy complaints 
againſt Becket's revengeful ſpirit. The king 
was ſo provoked at his turbulent behaviour, 
that he ſpoke gloud to the following pur- 
port: * It is my great unhappineſs, that, 
amorg all my ſervants, there is not one who 
dares to revenge the affronts I am receiving 
from a wretched prieſt.” From this time 
four of the king's domeſtics entered into a 
plot againſt Becket's Jife : accordingly, com- 
ing to Canterbury, they took an oppot- 
tunity to follow him into the cathedral, and 
advanced after him up to the altar; where 
they fell upon him, and ſplit his full with 
their ſwords, ſo that his blood and bras 
flew all over the altar, This happened n 
1171, The next year Henry ſent one 


ſome forces to make a conqueſt of In- 

land; they had great ſucceſs, and Near fol. N 
lowing with a formidable army, landed # be dis 
Waterford, upon which the Iriſh voluntanl wes 


ſubmitted, and Henry became maſter of Ire- 
land. He left Hugh Lacy there wy 
his name, with the title of grand juſticiar) he 
Ireland, and ſet out for England, Fro 
England be went oyer to Normandy, to meet bar ; 
the pope's legates, who were there to examine 


into Becket's murder where, after bat rin 
declared his ſorrow for the imprudent wore bar i 
he had dropped, which occaſioned that f deb 
late's aſſaſſination, he was abſolyed, ufer "I 


promiſing to perform all that was required 


was buried at Roan in Normandy. King 


Henry, aſter having been in France near four did upon his return into England 2 


h 
him in favour of the pope and _ + d at 
to do penance at Becket's tomb, 1 hy 


yea landing at Southampton, he pro- 
eb ——— and, as ſoon. as 
| 'n 6ghr of the town, he alighted, 
off his boots, and walked barefoot 

oe miles, till he came to the tomb, where 
he ſubmitted himſelf to be (hamefully ſcourged 
by the prior and monks of St. Auguſtin. In 
he abtence of Henry, 2 conſpiracy was 
rened againſt him by his queen Eleanor, 
nd his ſons Henry, Richard, and Geoffrey. 
Eleanot was — oe by 2 
louſy, which had put her on di- 
— * Clifford, commonly called 
Fair Roſamond, daughter of lord Clifford, the 
king's chief miſtreſs, The ſons wanted ſo- 
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age, and 3 *th of his reign. He had five ſons 
by Eleanor his queen, of whom only Richard 
and John ſurvived him. His daughter Elea- 
nor was married to Alphonſo king of Caſtile, 
and Joanna to William 1I, king of Sicily, 
Henry II. was of the middle ſtature, and the 
moſt exact proportion; his countenance was 
round, fair, and ruddy ; his blue eyes were 
mild and engaging, except in a tranſport of 
paſſion, when they ſparkled like lightning, 
be the terror of the beholders. He was broad 
cheſted, ftrong, muſcular, and inclined to be 
corpulent, though he prevented the bad ef- 
fects of this diſpoſition by hard exerciſe and 
continual fatigue 3 he was temperate in his 
meals, even to a degree of abſtinence, and 


ty, In mort, the king was in danger 


William king of Scotland invaded the north- 
en part of England: however, Henry got 
the better of all his enemies, and the king of 
keotland was taken priſoner, and obliged to 
do homage for the kingdom of Scotland in 
general, and the county of Galloway in par- 
ticular, and a peace was reſtored, 1171. He 
hov applied himſelf to the affairs of govern- 
ment, and about the year 1176, he divided 
England into circuits, appointing itinerant 
judges to go at certain times of the year, and 
hald the afſizes, or adminiſter juſtice to the 
people ; which is practiſed at this day. About 
the (ame time London bridge began to be 
wilt of fone, by Peter Coleman, a prieſt, 
The king, the pope's legate, and the arch- 
op of Canterbury, contributed toward the 
wack, It was finiſhed in about 33 years, 
during which time the courſe of the Thames 
vn turned another way, by a trench cut for 


of lafing all his dominions in France, ah ſeldom or never ſat down, except at ſupper : 


he was eloquent, agreeable, and facetious ; 
remarkably courteous and polite z compal- 
flonate to all in diſtreſs; ſo charitable, that 
he conſtantly allotted one tenth of his houſe- 


hold provifions to the poor; and in a time 


of dearth which prevailed ia Anjou and Le 
Maine, he maint.ined ten thouſand indigent 
perſons, from the beginning of ſpring to the 
end of autumn, His talents, naturally good, 
he had cultivated with great aſſiduity, and 
delighted in the converſation of learned men, 
to whom he was a generous benetator, His 
memory was ſd ſurpriſingly tenæcious, that be 
never forgot a face nor a circumſtance that 
was worth remembering, Ihouęh ſuperior 
o all his cotemporaries in ſtrength, riches, 
true courage, and military ſkilh ne never 
engaged in war without reluQance ; and 
was ſo averſe to bloodſhed, that he expreſſed 
uncommon grief at the loſs of every private 


Mat purpoſe, from Batterſea to Rotherhithe, 
Rear), who had been all his life a Nave to his 
kd, fell in love with Alice, the daughter of 

zal France, who was put into his hands 
* be educated in England, and who was de- 
bee! for his ſon Richard, but he detained 
we young princeſs from him: this diſcon- 
ented him. Prince Henry and prince Geof- 
my were diſcontented for want of authority, 
that in 1182 their defigns began to break | 
into action, and young Henry repaired to 
Nenne to tir up the Gaſcons to revolt; but 
and of a fever, 1183, His brother Geof- 
R Ul not long ſurvive him. The death of 
x yang king put a ſtop for ſome time to 
* wudles that were beginning to diſtract 
* ol family, But prince Richard, Who 
8 tos heir to the crown, began about two 
un Merwards to raiſe freſh diſturbances in 
* K's foreign dominions, He got the 
— to revolt, and acknowledge him for 
* ign, and did homage for them to 
I ? « — = France, ”_ octaſioned a 
| ac two monarchs, and Henry, 
1 dy his French ſubjects, was ob- 
2 1-89, to make peace with Phi- 
en Gilhonourable terms. King Henry 


o 1:9, in the-57th year of his 


2 


ſoldier. Vet was he net exempted from hu- 
man frailties: his paſſions, naturally violent, 
often hurried him into excets ; he was prone 
to anger, tranſported with the luſt of power, 
and in particular accuſed of incontinence. 
However, on the whole, be was the king, 
the prieſt, the father of his country, and one 
of the moſt powerful and illuſtrious mo- 
narchs that ever flouriſhed on the Engliſh 
throne, 
- HE'NRY III. ſucceeded his father king 
John; he was tl. nin the 10th year of his age. 
As ſoon as John was dead, the earl of Pem- 
broke convened the lords who had conſtantly 
adhered to that prince, and preſenting young 
Henry to them, ſaid, © Behold your king;“ 
and then making a pathetic ſpecch to them, 
which was applauded by the whole aſſembly, 
cried out, * Henry ſhall be our king; 
and he was crowned at Gloceſter, Oct. 28, 
After the coronation, tha lords choſe the earl 
of Pembroke guardian to the young king, and 
repent of the kingdom; and then many of 
the con federate barons began to think of 
making their peace with the new king. 
Prince Lewis being obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
of Dover, and being excommunicated by the 
pope's legare, contributed very much to ther 
4 A ſabmiſſion. 
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cute to perform. With the money he raiſed 


- obliged all thofe who had charters to renew 


de having got the king to diſtreſs the biſhop 
of Winckeſter, and to ſend him to his dioceſe, 


fubmiffion. A truce was agreed for fout 
months ; in the mean time Lewis went over 
into France for freſh forces, and in his ab- 
ſence many of the barons made their peace 
with the king. On May 19, 1217, a great 
battle was fought, in which the French army 
was totally routed. After this, Lewis met 
with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that he was obliged to 
ſue for peace, And ſo a treaty was con- 
cluded on Sept. 11, whereby it was agreed, 
that all who had ſided with him ſhould be 
teſtored to whatever rights and privileges they 
enjoyed before the troubles ; and Lewis re- 
nounced all manner of pretenſions to England : 
ſoon after which he ſet fail for France, leaving 
Henry in full poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Af- 
fairs being thus happily ſettled, the regent, 
to give a further ſatisfaction to the minds of 
the people, ſent poſiti ve orders to all the ſhe- 
riffs to ſee the two charters of king John 
punctually obſerved ; which not having all 
the effect he intended, he ſent itinerant juſ- 
tices into all the counties, to ſee to the ſtrict 
obſervance of them; but to the great grief 
of the kingdom, he was taken off by death, 
1219. After the death of the earl of Pem- 
broke, the government, during the king's 
Minority, was committed to the biſhop of 


Wincheſter, who was made regent ; and Hu- of 


bert de Berrg, who had defended Dover, was 
made juſticiary, In 1221, the new building 
of Weſtminſter abbey was begun, king Henry 
himſelf” laying the firft ſtone, The ſame 
year Joanna, the king's ſiſter, was married 
to Alexander II. king of Scotland, and Hu- 
bert de Berrg married to Alexander's eldeſt 
ſitter. Hubert de Berrg got the aſcendency 
with the king his maſter, over the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and ſo inſinuated himſelf into 
the roy-l favour, that he roſe to an exorbi- 
tant degree of power, which he exerciſcd in a 
moſt illegal and arbitrary manner. Though 
he was in effect prime miniſter, yet as the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who was appointed 
regent by the parliament, was, by his office, 
fuperior to him, he contrived to get him re- 
moved, Lewis VIII, king of France, who 
ſuccceded his father Philip, broke the peace 
with the Engliſh, 1284, and confiſcated all 


the territories they held in France. Upon this 


a parliament was called, anda 15th upon move- 
ables was granted, on condition the charters of 
king John were ſtrictly obſerved for the fu- 
ture. The king promiſed, but took little 


an army, and ſent it to Guienne; but we do 
not find that it made any great progreſs there. 
In 1226; the partiament declared the king of 
age, thoufh he was not yet ſo old as the law: 
required, which was 21. After which he 


them, in order. to raiſe money to fill his cot- 
fers. Hubert de Berrg wholly governed him, 


| 


| 


ſuras of money from. his ſubjects, drt 
following, 1229, went over with his 
into France, and retutned again to E . 
having, through his neglect, effected * 
In 1232, the king demanded a — 
parliament, for the payment of ha debts 
ontraQted on account of his expeditions 2. 
gainſt France; but had the mortification w 
be refuſed, as ſo ill a uſe had been made of 
the money that had been granted him, A 
general odium being raiſed againſt Hubert de 
Berrg, the king was prevailed upon to diſmify 
kim. But the biſhop of Wincbefter, why 
was now prime miniſter, humouri , 
ſions and inclinations of the — 
exorbitant power, which he made a wore ule 
of than even Hubert de Berrg bimſelf, He 
repreſented to the king, that the barons were 
too powerful, and that they wanted to maks 
themſelves independent, and that the only 
way to repreſs them, was to ſend for a numbe 
foreigners, and give them the places th 
barons held; and accordingly he invited on 
great numbers of Poictevins his countrymet 
This exaſperated the barons 5 who, upon the 
king's ſummoning them to parliament, is 
ſtead of meeting according to the ſummon 
ſent deputies to him, to acquaint him, that 
he did not remove the biſhop of Winchek 
and the Poictevins, they were. reſolved to f 
another prince upon the throne, who ſhou — 
govern according to law, The king en -n 
voured to reduce them by force of 1m 
but ſome of them breaking the confede ne d 
left the reſt to his reſentment, The cult as 
Pembroke retired into Wales, and being ui I 
ed by prince Lewellyn, he routed the ny 
army, and Henry retired to Gloucetter; upt 
which the biſhop of Wincheſter procured 
order to be ſigned in council, and ſent it! 1 
governors of Ireland, to plunder the eſtate * 
the earl of Pembroke, iſing itiey ſho 
have more eſtates for * ins. Thus 
the defired effect; it drew the earl over 3p, 
ther, where in a battle he was treachemi 
{tabbed in the back. However, by the 1. | 
ſentations of the archbiſhop of Canterbun 2% 
the king, the biſhop was diſgraced and ft | 
his dioceſe, and his creatures turned oul 
ordered to give an account of their a6 
and of the money that had 


22 
their hands; but they tock | gn 
churches, This was in 1234. In 12561 * 
biſhop went to Rome, and died 1238. ag, 

P . * — be wal 
1236, king Henry married Eleanor, | 


daughter to Raymond earl of Provence. — 


__ the direct 
now gave himiclf wholly op ie Wee 
of the gucen's relations, and Kher 
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them with gifts, pen- 
3 with the grievances 
ſons, this meaſure, was the fource of 
diſputes and . be- 
ne and bis parliament, for near 
mo at 10 in a 7 4 war, wg 
on's war. The king had a mind to 
N biſhop of Nn 18 os 

well, the chance pz but! 
— 90 . alledging, that the parlia- 
ment had entruſted him with that office, and 
Aerefore ke could not lay it down but by the 
be authority. In 1237 the king obtained 
alder (ybidy, upon promiſing to be ng longer 
guided by foreigners ; but having got the mo- 
pep, be continued them in his council, The 
e:|dom of Cheſter was the ſame year annexed 
to the own, upon the laſt carbs dying with- 
get iſue, In 1239 the queen was delivered 
gf a prince, who was named Edward, The 
pope had ſo great an aſcendancy, that in 1240 
he nominated 300 Italians to the vacant be- 
pefces, In 1243, the king's brother, prince 
Richard, was maryied to Cincia the queen's 
ler; the dinner, which was at the king's 
txeence, is ſaid to have confiſted of 430,000 
dikes, In 1245 the queen was deliyered of 
wither on, who was named Edmund. The 
exurt of Rome continuing its exactions, the 
1 1246, a __ ſigned by — king, 
the biſhops and the „ laid before the 
poſe theit grievances 3 but met with no re- 
irs, About this time died Jfabella, queen 
77 of 5 nd 2 — of March; 

r he married the carl of March aſter ki 

Ihn death, In 1248 the king demanded a 
der ſubſidy from kg tris which they 
refuſed; and upon their repreſenting to him 
ther grievances on account of the foreigners, 
ve dilulved them, for fear of their proceeding 
ve vigorous meaſures ; and to fupply his 
mats, be was forced to ſell his plate and jewels, 
which being Tr purchaſed by the citizens 
of London, bo always . poverty, when 
tte granting him any aid was in queſtion ; he, 
i reſentment, fet up a fair in Weſtminſter, to 
lf 1; n; during which, the Londoners 
ur rd _ Na their ape, and 

"at to de kept at that time 
123 ba 8 England. In 1251 
ae nn %faute began firſt to be uſed in 
ſlings writs or orders in imitation of the 
4 that is, notwithſtanding any former 
— hi bag, + elſe : after which it became 
mon. Henry, very impoliticly fell 
on 5 dimon de Montfor, w hed ah 
. ſer, and was made earl of Leiceſter; 
or! ry he called the earl traitor ; 
ki, be be, in a great paſſion, told the 
* led, and that if he were not à king 
"oe make him eat his words, However, 
w | * obliged to, conceal that reſent- 
2 1 within him. The barons 
exert themſelves, and in a par- 


| 


bat tel at Oxford, 12.58, the confederacy 


: 


* 
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was ſo ſtrong againſt the king (the e 
ing well attended and well armed) that they 
compelled him in effect to lay down the ſo- 
vereign authority, and to lodge it in 24 com- 
miſſioners, 12 to be choſen by the king, and 
12 by the barons, Simon de Montfort to be 
their preſident; who drew up ſome axticles 
called The proviſſont of Oxford, in farour of 
the barons, which the king and prince Edvard 
were obliged to ſwear to the obſervance of, 
In conſequence of which, the foreigners were 
obliged to leave the kingdom. Henry got 
himſelf abſolved from his oath by the pope, 
and 1261 declared in parliament, he no longer 
looked upon himſelf obliged to obſerve theſe 
regulations. In 263 the war broke out be- 
tween the two parties, the barons having cho- 
fen the earl of Leiceſter for their general. On 
May 14, 1264, was fought the famous battle 
of Lewes, in which the royal army was rout- 
ed, king Henry, and his brother Richard, king 
of the Romans, were taken priſoners; as were 
alfo prince Edward (Who had beaten the Lon- 
doners in the firſt attack) and Henry, ſon to 
the king of the Romans. And now the ba- 
rons drew a new plan of government, which 
was confirmed by the pathament, which met 
June 22. Things continued in this fituation 
about a ; but prince Edward having the 
good fortune to eſcape from bis confinemen 

raifed a confiderable army, 2nd firſt attack 

young Montfort, who was conducting ſome 
forces to his father, and then advancing im- 
mediately againſt the earl, in an obſtinate and 
bloody fight, on Aug. 4, 1265, totally routed 


Leiceſters army, and ſet the king his father at 


liberty; the earl himſelf, and his ſon Henry 
being ſlain on the ſpot, King Henry now 
confiſcated the eſtates of the confe ſerate ba- 
rons, and ſeverely chaſtiſed the city of Lon- 
don. There happened ſome inſurrections 
which were ſoon quelled. The tranquility 
of the kingdom being reſtored, 1267, prince 
Edward yndertook a voyage to the Holy Land 
where, not being ſupported from France, or 
elſewhere, he could do. but little. So he made 
a truce with the ſultan for 10 years, 10 months, 
and 10 days, and ſet fail for England, 1272, 
His father, king Henry, did not live to ſee 
him return, He died Nov. 16, 1272, having 
reigned 56 years and 20 days, aged 66, and 
was interred in the abbey church of Weſt- 
minſter, near the ſhrine of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, which was removed thither, 1269, juſt 
as the church (the moſt ſtately then in Eu- 


rope) was finiſhed. He had nine children, 


whereof only two ſons, Edward and Edmand, 
and two daughters, Margaret and Beatrix, ſur- 
vived him. Trial by fire and water ordeal 
was by this king's command laid aſide by che 
judges, and ſoon after grew quite out of uſe. 
Henry was of a middle $ze and robuſt raake, 
and his countenance had a peculiar caſt from 
his left eye-lid, which hung down ſo far as to 
cover part of his eye. The particulars of his 

4A2 chargc- 


| throne upon the forced reſignation of king | 
Richard II. and was crowned Oct. 13, 1399. the Scotch priſoners. of diſtinction. He ea 
The 3 meeting the *y after the co- | gaged Owen Gdendour in it; and it was 


/ 
HEN 
character may be gathered from the detail of 
his conduct. He was certainly a prince of 
very mean talents ; irreſolute, inconſtant, and 
capricious 5 proud, inſolent and arbitrary; 
arrogant in proſperity, and abject in adverſity ; 
profuſe, rapacious, and choleric, though deſti- 
tute of liberality, @conomy, and courage. Yet 
his continence was prajſe-worthy, as well as 


His averſion to cruelty ; for he contented him- 
ſelf with puniſhing the rebels in their effects, 


when he might have glutted his revenge with mediately after that condemned by the ecck. 


their blood. He was prodigal even to exceſs; 


H EN 


the mountains of Snowden, i 

to come at him. In 1401 — 
larged the ſtatute of premunite, which whe: 
great blow to the Pope's power in Englany: 
and yet an act was obtained by the influence of 
the court, and the intrigues of the cler this 
ſeſſion, for the burning of heretics, occaſioned 
by the great increaſe of the Wicklifftez, ct 
Lollards. One William Sawtre, a Lollard, 
pariſh prieſt of St, Okth, in London, was im. 


fiaſtical court; and being delivered over to the 


and therefore always in neceſſity, Notwith- 


Randing the great ſums he levied from his king's writ (called the writ De bereice ws. 
 burend») directed to the mayor and, ſherifk of 


ſubjects, and though his occaſions. were never 
ſo preſſing, he could not help ſquandering away 
his money upon worthleſs favourites, without 


' conſidering the difficulty he always found in 


obtaining ſupplies from patliament. 
HENRY IV. duke of Lancaſter and Here- 
ford, ſurnamed of Bolingbroke, from his be- 


ing born there, was the eldeſt ſon of Jchn of | broke out, at the head of which was the ar 
of Northumberland, who was diſguſt at the 


Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and aſcended the 


ronation, firſt paſſed an act of indemnity in 
favour of thoſe who had taken arms for the 
king, whilſt only duke of Lancaſter, The 
king alſo publiſhed a general pardon, excepting 
however the murderers of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter. The parliament alſo paſſed an act 
ſettling the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, This might not have produced any ill 
conſequence, as Mortimer earl of March and 
his brother died without iſſue, had not the 2d 
ſon of the duke of York married Anne their 
ſiſter ; which at length proved the ſource of 
that long and bloody conteſt between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, The convo- 
cation being fitting at the ſame time with the 
parliament, Henry, in ordet to gain the clergy 
to his ſide, ſent to aſſure them, that he would 
maintain them in all their privileges and im- 
munities, and was ready to join with them in 


extirpating hereſy, and puniſhing obſti nate he- N 
Y | own convenience. He did the fame 1416 


retics, And to -preſerve the eficem of the reſt 
of his ſubjects, he cauſed all the bonds which 
Richard had extorted, as well from the city 
of London as from the 17 counties, to be 
brouzht into Chancery, and publicly burnt. 
In the year. 14co a conſpiracy broke out a- 
gainſt the king, which was ſuppreſſed, and the 
chief conſpirators were put to death; and 
ſoon after the late king was aſſaſſinated. 
About the time of the late conſpiracy, Owen 
Glendour got the Welch to renounce their 
ſubjection to England, and to own him for 
their ſovereign z from which time he ſtiled 
himſelf prince of Wales, and maintained his 
anthority there for ſome years. He made an 
tncurfion into Herefordſhire, and t>ok Mor- 
timer earl of March priſoner ; for which king 
Henry was not ſorry, The king marched a- 


ſecular power, was. burnt alive by virtue of the 


London, In 1402 the king married Joun of 
Navarre, widow of the duke of Bretagne; bt 
he had no ifſue by her, This year the Scotch 
invaded England twice, and werb both tim 
defeated by the earl of Northumberland, and 


Henry Hotſpur his ſon. In 1403 a confiney 


kipg's refuſing to let bim have the ranſom of 


to dethrone Henry, and place the crown on the 
head of Mortimer. The king marched pin 
them, and a battle way fought near Shrew: 
bury, where the king gained complete ic 
tory. -Another conſpiracy broke out, in which 
was embarked Richard Scroop, archbilkoy d 
York, whom Richard II. had raiſed to thi 
dignity, with ſeveral of the nobility; but th 
was entirely ſuppreſſed, 1408. To rtum 
the civil government: in 1406 an aft a 
paſſed to ſecure the freedom of the cem 
of members to ſerve, in parliament, which 
gives room to ſuppoſe the king had dane ſome 
thing inconſiſtent with ſuch, freedom. Hov 
ever, he gave his aſſent to this act, for the ſake 
of a ſubſidy he wanted, When the dm 

was made, the parliament told him, ther vn 
no apparent neceſſity for it. But in onder 
obtain it, he kept them ſo Jong ſitting, ug 
they were obliged to conſent to it for & 


when he rejected the petition of the om 
for repealing or altering the late barbarow 
againſt the Lollards; and to ew bow ar 
he was to relax any thing in this point, avi 
one Thomas Badby to be burnt, who vas ' 
ſecond who ſuffered death on account of Wi 
liff's opinions. In the mean img, te! 
of Wales ſuffered himſelf to be ſo woch k 
bauched by evil companions, that uy 
himſelf up to riotous and diſorderly pra 
one of his companions being arraly "al 
lony, he reſol ved to be preſent at thet 
while ſentence was paſſing, in 2 877% Pu 
ſtruck the judge on the face who 10006 


Far- g. 2 S 


ately ordered him to be arreſted, and wr | 5 

ted to the King's-Bencb. The 76 K | N 

upon relenting, ſuffered bimſelf o de“ | 
— Henry died M J 


gant OGlendour; but he always retiring to 


quictly 10 priſon, King 
, 


HEN 


in the q6th year of his age, and 14th 
peg Hos actions had very little wor- 
& of emigent in them z one thing at leaſt, 
2 Fred an indelible Rajn on his memory, 
15. bis being the firſt burner of heretics, 
was in his reign. 8 dreadful plague in 
which ſwept away above 30,009 per- 
bas, Henry had by Mary de Bohun, his firſt 
daughter of Humphrey earl. of Hereford, 
4 bons, viz: Henry, who ſucceeded him ; 
Thomas, duke of Clarence; John, dyke of 
Bedford ; and Humphrey, duke o Glouceſter, 
and two daughters; Blanch, married to th 
deftor Palatine 3 
mob Henry IV. was of the middle ſta- 
; « fure, vell proportioned, and perfect in all the 
exerciſes of arms and, chivalry : his counte- 
nance was ſevere rather than ſerene ; and his 
Þſpolition ſour, ſullen, and reſerved ; he poſ- 
ſefſed 2 great ſhare of courage, fortitude, and 
renetration 3 was naturally imperious, though 
Edele his temper with caution; ſuperſti- 
tious, though without the leaſt tincture of vir- 


tue and true religion; and meanly parſimoni- 


us, though juſtly cenſured for want of cco- 
notny, and ill judged profuſion, He was tame 
cautjon, humble from fear, cruel from 
policy, and rapacious from indigence, He 
to the throne by eue and treaſon; 
efabliſhed his authority in the blood of his 


ſubjedts ; and died a penitent for his fins, be- 
* he could no longer enjoy the fruits of 
is tranſgreſſion. During this reign, William 


of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, Sir Rb- 
bert Knolles, and Richard Whittington, mayor 
of London, diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their 
works of charity and public foundation. 
Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower rendered 
themſelves famous for their poetry, and are 
hoked upon as the firſt reformers of the Eng- 
li language, 1 

HENRY V. ſurnamed Henry of Mon- 
mouth, aſcended the throne upon the death 
Cf his father, Henry IV. and was proclaimed 
March 20, 1413, and crowned April 9 fol- 
loving: after which, the firſt thing he did 
was ty ſend lor his old companions, whom he 
exhorted in a very pathetic manner, to for- 


their evil courſes; and making them 


handſome preſents, charged them at the ſame 
une, on pain of his diſpleaſure, never to 
une to court, He then choſe a council of 
be peateft and ableſt of his ſubjects, turned 
int luch judges as had abuſed their authority, 
"Maud the deſerving, particularly the 
dle juſtice Gaſcoigne, who had committed 
* for his inſult in court, when prince of 
des, and filled up the places of thoſe he 
up removed, with perſons of the like honour 
Megrity, He did alſo the ſame with re- 
"a io inferior magiſtrates. The greateſt 
vi — character was, his perſecuting the 
*" Kites, or Lollards. But that was more 
0 "$ t0 the ſuperſtition of the times, than 
on natural temper ; he often expret]- 


e 
and Philippa to the king of 


HEN, 


ing a diſlike of ſuch g ings Sir Jas | 
Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham, who was look 
upon as the chief protector of the Lollards, 
was the firſt of the nobility who, ſuffered on 
account of religion, Henry, as ſoon as he 
mounted the throne, to think of re · 
covering what the Engliſh had loſt in France; 
and there being great diſſentions in that king. 
dom, Henry laid hold of that opportunity, 
and ſent ambaſſadors to demand Normandy 
Kc. and all that had been yielded to Edward 
III. by the treaty of Bretagne. The negoti- 
ations went on without any hopes of an ac- 
commodation, and when Henry was juſt go- 
ing to embark, a plot was diſcovered againſt 
his perſon, for which the earl of Cambridge, 
the lord treaſurer Scroap, and Thomas Grey, 
a, privy counſellor, were executed, It is 
hought they were bribed by French gold ta 
carry on this conſpiracy. This affair being 
over, he embarked with his troops in Aug, 
145, landed the 21ſt at Havre de Grace in 
Normandy, and then beſieged and took Har- 
fleur; and reſolving to march to Calais, he 
croſſed the Somme, October 9, where the 
French army under the conſtable d' Albert, 
four -times as numerous as the Engliſh, 
were waiting to give him battle, in full con- 
fidence of victory. David Gam, a Welſh 
captain, being ſent to view their ſituation, 
on his return ſaid, © there were enough 
© to kill, enough to take priſoners, and enough 
©td run away.” The king was notW little 
pleaſed with his Welſhman's report. Hen. 
after exhorting his men to put their truſt in 
God, the giver of victory, attacked the French. 
The battle began at 10 in the morning, and 
laſted till 5 in the afternoon, Oct. 25, 141 8 
when, by the ſurpriſing courage and conduct 
of the king, and the bravery of his troops, 
the whole numerous French army, ſaid to 
conſiſt of more than 100,000 men, was en - 
tirely defeated. The conſtable d' Albert, the 
duke of Alengon, with ſeveral other princes 
and great men, and 10,000 private men were 
ſlain. Among the priſoners who were 
numerous, were the dukes of Orleans, and 
Bourbon, and many perſons of diſtinction. 
The Engliſh loſt only the duke of York, and 
the earl of Suffolk, a few knights, and 400 
private men. The king immediately re- 
turned thanks to God for the victory. This 
was Called the battle of Agincourt, from a 
caſtle of that name near the field of battle, 
The civil wars raged more than ever in 
France; Henry went over in Joly, 1417, and 
made great progreſs ; and in the beginning of 
the year 1419, Rouen ſurrendered. And now 
all Normandy was again fallen under the do, 
minion of the Engliſh, except a few caftles, 
21 5 years after it had been taken from them 
in the reign of king John, Henry alſo ſur- 
priſed and took Pontoiſe, which opened him 
a way to the very gates of Paris. At laft a 
treaty was concluded at Troye, on May 22, 
| | 1429 


, 


| 


| 


| 14205 whereb it was: ; 
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, that H 
ſhould marry the princefs Catherine, that be 
ſoul pe regent of the Kingdom during king 
Chirles's lite (who being frequently afMidhed 
with fits of luhacy, was uncapable of govern- 
ng), and that after his death, the crown of 
rance ſhould deſcend to the king of England 
and his heirs for ever. Henry hereupon eſ- 
pouſed the princeſs Catherine, and the mar- 
riage was folemnized og the zoth of May. 
n Feb. 1421, Henry arrived in England with 


his queen, Who was crowned a few days after. 


bs 


The parljament which met in May, granted of Bedford was appointed protector of the 


the king a ſubſay for carryi 
againft the dayphin ; but at 


the war 
ſame time, 


In a petition they preſented, told bim, that|governors, 1 ſhall paß | 

* conqueſt of France proved the ruin of Jof the regency, dofing N 
ngland, In Jyne the king returged to king, and ſhall only mention what he wa 

France, and forced the dauphin to raiſe th immediately concerned in. The duke of 


ſiege of Chartzes, took Dreux, and in Octo- 


r laid ſiege to Meux, which was not wholly |have Henry crowned i * 
eds 4 ll May following; about which firſt crowned in dn Frans, ht 
time, queen Catherine arrived from England, he went over to Aris, and was crowned — 
and the 2 courts kept the Whitſunr holidays at the end of the following year, and returned 
. in an. 14324 bring then o yea 

| In: ied Catherine of 
phin, fell ck by the way, and died at{Henry's — d Catheri rance, king 
Vincennes, Aug, 31, 1422, in the 31ſt year! 


together at Paris, in a magnificent mapner, 
Afterward, Henry marching againſt the dau- 


of his age, and 10th of his reign. He had 
by his queen Catherine only one ſon, Henry, 
ra December 6, 1421, at Windſor, Henry 


V. was tall and lender, with a long neck, an VII. In 1 f 
engaging aſpect, and limbs of the moſt ele- Towers between England and France, which 


gant turn, He excelled all the youth of that 


: 


age in zgility, and the exerciſe of arms; was mencement of the truce, king Henry marrie 
hardy, patient, laboriovs, and more capable Margaret of Anjou, who arrived in England 


of enduring cold, hunger, and fatigue, than 


any individual in his army. His valour was [king juſt as they dee which cauſed pri 


ſuch as no danger could ſtartle, and no diffi- 
.culty oppoſe : nor waz his policy inferior to 


his courage, He managed the diſſenſions Somerſet, then regent, refulipg to give the 


1 


among his enemies with ſuch addreſs as ſpoke 
kim conſummate in the arts of the cabinet. 


He fomented their jealouſies, and converted [Normandy, for the Engliſh, 448, whillt te 
truce ſubſiſted, he fell upon Normandy with 4 
tage. Henry poſſeſſed a ſelftaught genius, that [armies at once, and reduced it before the end 
blazed out at once without the aid of in- of Aug. 1450. Guienne followed the fit 
ſtruction or experience; and a fund of natu- of Normandy, after having been in \ poſſeſſion 


their mutual reſentment to his own advan- 


ral ſagacity that made ample amends for theſe 
defects. He was chaſte, temperate, modeſt 


* 


and devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his admi- | vaſt acquiſitions 1n France, 7 
niftration, and ſeverely exact in the diſcipline and Guienes, England was now in 2 dil 


of his army, upon which be knew his glory 
and ſucceſs in a great meaſure depended. In 


equal in the art of war, policy, and govern- 
ment. | | 

HENRY VI. was ſcarce 9 montks old 
when he ſucceeded his father, Henry V. 


ö 


Dec, 6, 1421. He was immediately pro- people 3 but the cardinal 


claimed, not only king of England, but heir 


v. queen Cat among the lords, with the rona 


mained to the Engliſh in 1453 of all their 


his court, one the duke of Gloceſter's the 
a word, it muſt be owned he was without an [other the cardinal of Wincheſter wich v 

were joined Kemp, archbiſhop 
William de Ia Pole, earl, and 3 
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according to the fame t os 
himſelf the regency of 25 bg * ** 
late king his brother ad defired Shen, ” 
his end, On the other hand, the da hi 
as ſoon as he "heard" of his father's rat 
caufcd himſ Ir to he proclã med kip dire 
and was crowned in November at Poick , 
On Nov, 9, the parliament met (when the 


infant in her lap) to ſettle the overnment 
4 Were. * en 
during the king's minority ; al ohn duke 


kinzdem; and Thomas Beaufort, dak of 
Exeter, ang Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, his 


Bedford thinking it might be cf ſervice to 


9 


mother,” and widow of Henry V. 
After the death of that prince the martied 
Owen Tudor, a Welch gentleman ; from thi 
rain x ſprung Henry Earl of Ric 

king of England, under the name of Heng 
a truce was concluded at 


was prolonged to Soon after the com- 


1445 z and ſhe and her favourites managed the 


uneaſineſs among the people; which Charls 
took the advantage of; for upon the duke df 
ſatisfaction he demanded, for Tongres being 


ſurpriſed by Surienne, governor of the Lover 


of the Engliſh 300 years; and nothing k. 
only Calas 


traRed*condition'; there were two partics 1 


of York, and 


marquis and duke of Suffolk. The duke F 

Glocefter was exceedingly 1 
60 hot the dels! 
im in the council, and in the king's comb 7 


of France, purſuant to the treaty of Troye ; dence, in which the duke of ney | Sir 
and upon the death of Charles V. who died [ground every dag. They brit Wee. | vac 
in leſs than 2 months after, the duke of Bed from the council-board, and then a wth ac 


ford, uncle to the infant king, ordered him being ſummoned at St. Edmunciun'y, 
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*- 144 
with 14975 under colour: that he de- 
to kill the king and ſeize the crown, 
— believed a word of the matter. 
ae bound dead in bi 
The next morning de was foun 4 2 
bed, people making no doubt but be was 
The catdinal died about a month 
ter, and left the world and his immenſe 
ihss with as much reluctanee as ever any one 
4. And now the queen and Suffolk govern- 
& all in the king's name, and none but their 
creatures were employed in the adminiſtra- 
ton. The univerſal hatred of the people 
uind them made the duke ot York begin to 
think of zfſerting his claim to the crown. 
In 1455, the commons ſo purſued the duke 
of Suffolk, that the queen, in order to ſave 
him, found herſelf under a neceſlity to have 
him baniſted ; but in his paſſage to France, 
being met by an Engliſh man of war, the 
captain, without any ceremony, ordered his 
head to be cut off. He was ſucceeded in the 
queen's confidence by Edmund Beaufort, duke 
of Somerſet, almoſt as odious to the people as 
Suffilk had been. The duke of Vork at 
bi proceeded with great caution ; and as an 
eſay how the people ſtood affected, he inſti- 
gated one Jack Cade, under the name of John 
Mortimer, to raiſe a rebellion in Keat, where 
ke drew together great numbers, under pre- 
tence of reforming the government; and be- 
ame ſo ſtrong, that he cut in pieces a de- 
uchment of the king's army, and entered 
London in triumph, the city opening her gates 
to him; but being deſerted by his followers, 
be was taken and lain, At length, the duke 
ei York having concerted meaſures with his 
Hence, eſpecially Richard Nevil earl of 
Saliſbury, and the earl of Warwick; the war 
broke out between the two houſes of Lan- 
ah and York, the former having for their 
nice the red roſe, and the latter the white 
whe; and whole torrents. of Engliſh blood 
vere ſpilt in this conteſt, The firſt battle 
ws tought near St, Albans, May 431, 1455, 
when the royal army was totally routed, with 
the los uf 5000 men, The duke of Somer- 
{, and ſeveral other nobles and great men 
vere ſlain, and the king himſelf taken pri- 
+ York affected to treat him with 
Fat reſpect, and was appointed protector 
il the realm, He left the king and queen 
2 ull liberty; the conſequence of which 
Ks, be was diſmiſſed from his protoctor- 
7 aud he and his friends retired from 
wm. Aſter this, there was a reconciliation 
een the two parties ; but as it was not 
the quarrel ſoon broke out again, In 
1459 the ear] of Saliſbury defeated the king's 


Toons commanded by the lord Audl-y, and 

2400, 
ad his prin 
\roptire, 
blarch, eld 
% a comple 


cipal officers, at Blorg-heath io 
eſt {on of the duke of York, gain- 


the duke was reſted ind 


together with Audley himſelf 
On July 9, 1460, the earl of 
it cot at Nortlampten, kalling 
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10,000" royaliſis; The king was again taken 
priſoner, and the queen with the prince 
Wales retired into Scotland. And now # 
parliament was ezHled, which the duke of 
York expected would offer him the crown 
Being diſappointed, he ſent them a memorial 
afferting his claim; but all that the parlia- 
ment did, was to refolve, that Henry ſhould 
enjoy the crown during his life, after which, 
it ſhould devolve on the duke of York and 
his heirs. In the mean time, the duke of 
York was abfolute maſter of the government, 
and of the king's perſon. The queen had 
drawn together an army of x8,000 men: 
the duke ct York marched-againt her with 
only 5000, expeCting to be joined by his 
ſon the Earl of March; but before he could 
come up, the duke was attacked by the queen's. 
forces, near Wakefield in Yorkthire, Dec. 
31, 146, his army put to flighz, he himſelf 
lain, and his head fixed upon the walls of 
Vork, where the earl of Saliſbury's ſoon ac- 
companied it, he having been taken and be- 
headed at Pontefract. The earl of Rutland, 
the duke's 2d fon, about 12 years old, was 
taken in the flight, and cruelly ſlain by lord 
Clifford. Notwithſtanding this diſcourage- 
ment, the earl of March marched with his 
army, and defeated Jaiper Tudor earl of Pem- 
broke, at Mortimer's croſs in Herefordſhire z 
and though the queen got the better of the 
earl of Warwick, at Bernaizd's-heath near St. 
Alban's, and freed the king her huſband, 
vet the carl of March coming up with a great 
army, and being joined by the remains of the 
earl of Warwick, ſhe retired into the North; 
and the earl entered London, as it were, 
in triumph, and was, by the management of 
the earl of Warwick, proclaimed king by the 
title of Edward IV, For the concluſion ſee 
the life of king Edward IV, Heory VI. with- 
out any princely virtne or qualification, was 
totally tree from cruclty and revenge ; on the 
contrary, he could not, without reluctance, 
conſent to the puniſiment of thoſe malc- 
factors who were ſacrificed to the public ſafe- 
ty; and frequently ſuſtained perſonal indig- 
nities of the groſſeſt nature, without diſco- 
vering the leaſt mark of reſentment. He wy 
chaſte, pious, compaſſionate, and charitable, 
and ſo inoffenſive, that the biſhop, who was 
his oonfeſſor for ten years, declared, that in 
all that time he had never committed any fin 
that required penance or rebuke, In a word, 
he would have adorned a cloiſter, though he 
diſgraced a crown; and was rather reſpectabie 
for thoſe vices he wanted, than for the virtucs 
he poſſeſſed, He founded the college of Eton 
near Windſor, and King's college in Cam- 
bridge, for the reception of thoſe ſcholars 
who had begun their ſtudies at Eton, 
HE'NRY VII. earlof Richmond, was the 
ſon of Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, 
and of Margaret, deſcended from a baſtard fon 
of John of Gaunt, duke of Lagcaiter, by 
| Catherine 


| 


. 


en 


Catherine Rowet or Swinford, miftreſs, after- 
wards wife to that prince, Immediately after 
the victory at Boſworth, the earl caaſed Te 
Deum to be ſung, and his whole army to fall 
on their knees, to return God thanks, after 
which they ſaluted him with unanimous and 
zepeated ſhouts of Long live king Henry 
from which time he took on himfelf the ſtyle 
and authority of king. An extraordinary kind 
of diſtemper raged about this time in England, 
particularly in London, called the ſweating 
fick neſs, becauſe it threw perſons into a pro- 
fuſe ſweat, and carried them off in 24 hours; 
but thoſe who got over that time, uſually re- 
covered, It continued from the middle of 
Sept. to the $th of October, and ſwept away 
great numbers of people, Two mayors and 6 
-aldermen of London died of it within 8 days. 
On Oct. 40, 1485, Henry was crowned. At 
the ſame time he appointed a band of 5o men 
to attend him, called yeomen of the guard. 
The parliament met on Nov. 7, and paſſed 
an act, chat the inheritance of the crown 


mould reſt, remain, and abide in the king, almoſt two years after the marriage, The 


mother<in-law;; widow öf Raga 34. 
Bermondſey — — 2 Iv. 
ſcized all her eſtate, and there ſlie — 

as long as fhie bed. Another fey the 12 
took, was to ſhew the true earl of Warwick 
to the people. The ducheſs dowager of Buy 
gundy ſent over into Ireland, in May 15 
2000 German veterans, preſently after which, 


lemnity. Then the new kin 
man and Iriſh forces, CS — 5 
King Henry fell upon them June 16, nen 
Simwel was taken priſoner, with the _ 
_ Henty gave Simwel his lit, 
employed him firſt about his kitchen, any 
then made him one of his falconers, in which 
poſt he remained till his death, And now 
Henry filled his coffers, by confiſcating the 
eftates of divers perſons, under pretence of 
their favouring the late conſpiracy. He 
thought it neceſſary at laft to have the gutt 
crowned, which was performed on Nos. 24, 


and the heirs of his body : and then reverſed 
the attainders of thoſe who had taken 
with the king, whilſt only earl of Richmond. 
Then an act of attainder was paſſed againſt 
the late king, by the name of the duke of 
Gloceſter, and his adherents, The eſtates 
forfeited to the king by this act, brought him 
in prodigious ſums, Afterwards he publiſhed 
a general pardon to all who ſhould come in, 
and take the oaths to him by ſuch a time: 
and then rewarded ſome who had accompanied 
him in his exile, On January 18, 1486, he 
married the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter 
of Edward IV. to the great joy of the people. 
On Sept. 20, \the queen was delivered of 'a 
prince, who was named Arthur. Henry be- 
aved with great coldneſs to his queen, and 
on all occaſions ſhewed his great averſion to 
the whole York party, looking upon that 
heuſe to be his rivals; which partiality bred 
a great deal of ill blood, and was the ſource 
moſt of the troubles which afflicted his 


duke of Bretagne ſent to Henry for ſuccoun, 
and he obtained a very large ſubſidy on that 
account at ſeveral times, but never heartih 
aſſiſted him, ſo that Bretagne was united to 
the crown of France, Dec. 1491, In June 
1492, prince Henry was born, About this 
time, the ducheſs of Burgundy began to play 
off the ſecond Simwel. This was Pete 
Peterkin, or Perkin Warbeck, ſon of a con- 
verted ſew, of Tournay, who had lived a cats 
fiderable time in London, who perſonated the 
duke of York. He was ſent to Portuga 
afterwards to Ireland, and the king of France 
being told the duke of York was in Ireland 
ſent for him, lodged him in his palace, and 
appointed him a guard. But when Charles 
was upon making peace with England, be 
ſent Perkin away. Several great men in Ex- 
land favored the plot, which being diſcos 
ed, ſome of them ſuffered death, 

Henry ſent fir Edward Poynings to Irels 


reign, A rumour being raiſed that the duke 
of York, one of Edward's ſons, was yet ahve, 
Having by ſome means or other eſcaped his 
uncle's cruel defign, the people readily gave 
into it. And this gave occafion to Richard 
Simon, a pricſt at Oxford, to fer up one 


Lambert Simwel, a baker's ſon, and ſtudent affected, the Kentiſh men preſently 


wader him, 2nd impoſe him upon the world 
for the ſaid duke, 
ſoon ſpread, that the earl of Warwick had 
eſcapc out of the tower, which, though falſe, 
cauſe preat joy among the people; Simon 
now \udged it beſtto inſtruct his pupil to per- 


molt proper place to open the firſt ſcene in, 
where he was received: with great joy, and 


However, a report being |ed, except about 150, who being taken P 


Upon this, Perkin failed 
In March, 1496, the king granted —_ 
John Cabot, a Venetian, and _ - bo 

ſon te that carl, and Irfland was judged the|to go on the diſcovery of new land in Am 
| ſee Jaſper Tudor, duke of Bedford, the Es! 
| uncle, died this year, 
roclaimed at Dublin, king of England and Nubſidy granted, 1497; © — twice i 


as his deputy, 1494 3 who holding a paris 
ment, — 0 — paſſed, called Poyning 
law, whereby all the ſtatutes of England, w. 
lating to the public, were to be of Torce 18 
Ireland, In 1495 Perkin embarked for Eng 
land, and landing ſome of his men on 
coaſt of Kent, to ſee how the —— b 


arms, and cut to- pieces thoſe who were lane 


d b order of the kings 
ſoners, were all hanged by — 


The king w_ 


lord of Ireland, by the name of Edward VI. 


of the king of Scotland, 
King Henr) now confined the queen his vaded England the year before 


HEN 
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. are with ſo much vigour, that it eauſ- He inherited a natural fund of ſagarity, which 


. urrection in Cornwall, the male 
ed * to Black- „where the 
cage. ly defeated them, 
king atacked and totally . 
"1-- 2020 on the ſpot. L. Audley their 
* the chiefs of 

Flammock and Joſeph, the chie 
the rebels, were ww and executed, the reſt 
* between the two monarchs. King 

would not deliver up Perkin Warbeck, 
E honourably diſmiſſed him and his wife, 
1nd by their own deſire ſent them into Ire- 
12nd, before the concluſion of the treaty, 
Charles VIII. king of France, died in April 
1498, and was ſucceeded by Lewis XII. 
There was an inſurrection in Cornwall, in 
favour of Perkin Warbeck, who came from 
Ireland, to head the malecontents there; but 
his army of about 6oco men, upon the news 
of the king's advancing, ſubmitted them- 
ſelves, who pardoned them all, exccpt a few 
ringleagers. Perkin, after having bcen ex- 
poled in an ignominious manner, was (ent to 
the Tower ; where he, together with the 
el of Warwick, plotting his eſcape, was 
hanged; and the earl, but 24 years old, and 
who had been priſoner from the beginning of 
this reign, was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
Nor, 1499. In 1500 the plague raged in 
England, particularly in London, where 
$0,000 died of it, In 1501, Catherine of 
Mein was marricd to Arthur prince of Wales, 
The prince died about 5 months after his mar- 
page, April 2, 15 2, in the 17th year of his 
ae; and ſome time after, the king created 
Henry his ſecond ſon, prince of Wales, who, 
un his father's death, ſucceeded to the 
wan. In 1503, Elizabeth, Henry's queen, 
ed, At this time the king grievouſly op- 
ed his ſubjecte, by means of two infa- 
hou miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, two 
buen. The avarice of Henry put him on 
k-jetting the marriage of Catherine, his ſon 

urs widow, with his other ſon Henry, 
Faber than part with that princeſs's dowry, 
Mich vas 200,000 crowns of gold; and a 
aon was obtained from the pope, ſo 
eu married his brother's widow, though 
the marriage was not conſummated till after 
King came to the crown, The king's 
it caghter Margaret was about the ſame 
named to James IV. king of Scotland: 
a" ter deſcenced our king James I, King 
n finding he drew near his end, granted a 
* parcon, and ordered by his will, that 
u Puccefſor ſhould make good what his mi- 
i unuitly extorted from the people. 
at Richmond, April 22, 1509, in the 


1 tall, frait, and well-ſhaped, though 
5 — ofa gave aſpect, and ſaturnine — 
- 5 Whtere in addreſs, and reſerved in 
* except when he had a favourite 
ety; and then he could fawn, 


£446 pattie al the arts of infinuation. 


was ſoon after con- 


har of his age, and 24th of his reign. | 


was improved by ſtudy and experience; not 
was he — in bravery, or politi- 
cal courage. He was cool, cloſe, cunning, 
dark, diſtruſtful, and deſigning; and of all 
the princes who had ſat upon the Engliſh 
throne, the moſt fordid, ſelfiſh, and ignoble. 
He poſſeſſed in a peculiar manner the art of 
turning all his domeſtic troubles, and all his 
foreign diſputes, to his own advantage: hence 
he acquired the appellation of the Engliſh 
Solomon; and all the powers of the conti- 
nent courted his alliance on account of his 
wealth, wiſdom, and uninterrupted pe= 
rity. The nobility he excluded entirely from 
the adminiftration of public affairs, and em- 
ployed clergymen and lawyers, who, as they 
had no intereſt in the nation, and depended 
intirely upon his favour, were more obſequi- 
ous to his will, and ready to concur in all his 
arbitrary meaſures. At the ſame time it muſt 
be owned he was a wiſe legiſlator, chaſtyy 
temperate, aſſiduous in the exerciſe of religi- 
ous duties; decent in his deportment, and 
exact in the adminiſtration of juſtice, when 
his own private intereſt was not concerned; 
though he frequently uſed religion and juſtice 
as cloaks for perfidy and oppreſſion. His 
ſoul was continually actuated by two ruling 
paſſions equally baſe and unkingly; namely, 
the fear of loſing his crown, and the deſire of 
amaſſing riches; and theſe motives influ- 
enced his whole conduct. Nevertheleſs, his 
| apprehenſion and avarice redounded dn the 
whole to the advantage of the nation, The 
firſt induced him to depreſs the nobility, and 
aboliſh the feudal tenures, which rendered 
them equally formidable to the prince and 
the people; and his avarice prompted him to 
encourage induſtry and trade, becauſe it im- 
proved his cuſtoms, and enriched his ſubjects, 
whom he could afterwards pillage at diſ- 
cretion, 

HE'NRY VIII. ſucceeded his father Henry 
VII. at the age of 19 years, on April 22, 
I,cg, and in his perſon united the two houſes 

of Lancaſter and York. At the beginning of 
| his reign, he made an example of thoſe two 
hated miniſters, Empſon and Dudley ; but as 

it was difficult to condemn them without 

| training a point, with ſo much nicety had 
they their villainy, though they had 
been condemned and ſentenced to die, fot 
conſpiring againſt the king and ſtate; an act 

of attainder paſſed at the meeting of the par- 
| liament againſt them, and they were be- 
headed on Tower-hill. The king's marriage 
with Catherine of Arragon, relict of his bro- 
ther Arthur, was ſolemnized the beginning 
of June, as was the coronation of both king 
and queen on the 24th of the ſame month. 
About this time, Fox, biſhop of Winchefter, 

introduced to court I homas Wolſey, a cler- 

yman, as a fit' perſon to ſerve the King. 


— — ᷣ—m— 


[4 
| Though Henry had juſt concluded a new 
4B tres 


HEN. 


"yreaty of alliance with Lewis XII. yet he was 
drawn into a war, under pretence of the re- 
* covery of Guienne, by pope Julius II. and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Arragon, 
the / queen's father, though his mend was 

- * Chiefly bent on his pleaſures, in which he 
was ſo extravagant, that he ſquandered away 
1,800,000 1, which his father had with ſo 
much anxiety hoarded up, This war was op- 
ſed by ſome of the council, and one of 
them Expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe : 
Let us leave off our attempts againſt the 
terra fitma; the natural fituation of iſlands 
* ſeems not to ſort with conteſts of that kind; 
England is alone a juſt empire; or, when we 
enlarge ourſelves, let it be that way we can, 
and to which, it ſeems, the eternal Provi- 
dence has deſtined us; and that is, by ſea.” 

- By the treaty concluded 1511, Henry was to 
ſend over 6000 men; and Ferdinand, for the 

* fame purpoſe, obliged himſelf to furniſh 500 
men at atms, 1500 light horſe, and 4000 
foot, tho* they riever effected any thing further 

- than giving Ferdinand an opportunity of. con- 
quering Navarre, and keeping the French 
out of Italy. Henry, though he ſaw how he 
had been impoſed on, yet he ſuffered himſelf 
to be drawn into a ſecond ſeague againſt 
France, by the pope, the *emperor -Mazimi- 
lian, and king Ferdinand, who all had their 
| ſeparate views, and made uſe of Henry to bring 
them about. Having ſent the beſt part of his 
lroops over to Calais before him, he arrived 
there on June 30, 1513, and teturned to 
England in October, having made a ſucceſs- 
ful campaign. While Henry was abroad, 
James IV. of Scdtland broke through all his 

- alliances with him, and invaded Northum- 
© beriand with an army of 60,000-men, taking 
Norham caſtle, and ſeveral other places. The 
earl of Surry, with 26,c00 men, engaged the 
Scots army at Fl:dden, September 9, and 
after a moſt bloody and obſtinate battle, in 
which ſeveral thouſands were killed on both 
fides, obtained a complete victory. The 
Scotch king was never ſeen again after the 
battle, ſo that doubtleſs he fell in it. 
Among the ſlain were alſo one Scotch arch- 

* biſhop, two biſhops, four abbots, and 17 ba- 
"rons ; whereas the Engliſh loſt not one per- 
- fon of note. In 1514, Thomas Wolley, 
then prime minifter, was made archbiſhop of 
- Yorks and, ſome time after, Leo X. ſent 
bim a cordinal's hat. In Auguſt 1514, a 
* treaty of peace was concluded between Lewis 
XII. and king Henry, one article of which 
was, the marriage of Lewis with the princeſs 
Mary, which accordingly was ſolemnized at 
* Abbeville in October. Lewis dying in leſs 
than three months after the marriage, about 
two months after the queen-dowager took 
r her ſecond hyſband, Charles Brandon 
duke of Suffolk, On February 11, 1516, 
- gueen Catherine was delivered of a prin- 
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ngland, In ye? | * 
fickneſs raged- again in Bale ney, 
lently than at the beginning ry 
reign. At this time Luther 8 laf 
: ind "oP" - 0 wnite 
againſt indulgencies: In T1521, Edward Stat 
ford duke of Buckingham ww beh "af. 
he was the laſt high conftable of Pre, 
The ſame year Henry wrote 3 bk — 
Luther, Of ebe ſeven Sacraments, &; 455 
preſented to pc pe Leo X. in full onſite y 
who, for this ſervice done the church be 
ſtowed on Henry and his ſuccefſors. the 
title of Defender of the Faith, This ot — 
ing afterwards confirmed by parliament the 
kings of England have borne it ever fn 
The fame year was remarkable for the — 
tion of muſkets. Henry having entered int 
an alliance with France, Woltey (without 
troubling himſelf with the parliament) ifſued 
out orders in the king's name, for kevying 
a fxth part upon the goods and eſtates of te 
laity, and. a fourth upon thoſe of the clergy, 
This threw the whole nation into a fermen- 
and had like tq have raiſed a rebellion; vpn 
which the king diſavowed the orders, ad leit 
the whole blame to fall am the cardinal, In 
1530, cardinal Wolſey was arreſted by th 
ear} of Northumberland, for high traf. 
and died as they were conducting him to Los- 
don. Toward the end of the year 1532, th 
king privately married Anne Boleyn, and the 
next year, 1533, an act was paſſed, forbid 
ding alt apyeals to Rome, on pain of incur 
ring a premunire, The king's marriage witl 
Anne Boleyn wis made public: and Dr 
Cranmer Having been made archbiſhop 6 
Canterbury upon the death of archbiſko 
Warham, the judgment of the convocat 
of both provinces having been firſt obtain 
ed, pronounced the ſentence of divorce © 
tween king Henry and Catherine of A 
gon, on May 238, and confirmed his fert 
marriage; which done, the new queen v 
crowned on June 1. Catherine died in 155 
The pope publiſhed à ſentence, declart 
Henry's marriage with Catherine good 
lawful, requiring him to take her agu a 
denouneing cenfures, in caſe of a refvlal. 
return to which, when the parliament me 
the beginning of the year 1534, an at 
paſſed for aboliſhing the pope's power ink 
land, with Peter-pence, procurations, dei 
gations; expedition of bulls, and diſpenſatio 
coming from the court of Rome, The fn 
act. declared the king's marriage with Cat 
rine null and void, and his marnage un 
Anne Boleyn valid, ſettling the ſucceſhon 
the crown upon their iſſue. In the next 


= to. w r 


* king b of 
fion, the parliament confirmed the 
title of ſupreme head of the church, | iy, 
paſſed ſeveral other acts againk the 1 ce n 
And ſhortly after a proctamation wi a) tra 
out againſt giving the biſhop — — an 
name of pope, and for eraſing ! — 


E named Mary, who ves afterwards 


books, that, if poſſible, no remem? 
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| ur remain. P Clement VII. died 
288 r was ſucceeded by 
pul Il. In 1535 the king ordered a gene- 
el viſitation of the religious houſes, and 
Cromwell was appointed viſitor general; and 
hocking ſcenes of debauchery, lewdneſs, and 
impiety were diſcovered, as well as the frauds 
nade uſe of in reſpect to relics and images, 
pimpoſe on the deluded pe-ple, which ended 
in their ſuppreſſion. Great quantities of 
theſe images, together with the pretended re- 
ke of faints, were publicly burnt by the 
king's order; and among the reſt the bones 
of Thomas Becket, whoſe coſtly ſhrine was 
ſeized fir the king's uſe, The number of 
monaferies ſuppreiled from firſt to laſt were 
643, together with 90 colleges, 2374 chant- 
ries, 3 chapels, and 110 hoſpitals, Their 
yearly value, as given in before the fuppreſ- 
ſon, when the rents were low, becau:e the 
fines upon the leaſes were high, was 
152,517 l. But their real value was ſuppoſed 
to be above a million, Befides this, the 
plate, furniture, and other effects, were of a 
prodigious value, which all fell into the 
king's hands; King Henry allowed ſmall 
penſions to ſeveral of the abbuts, monks, and 
nuns, fold the abbey-lands to his ſubjects at 
day rates, and applied part of the revenue of 
theſe houſes towards fcunding the new bi- 
ſioprics of Cheſter, Gloceſter, Peterborough, 
Oxtord, Briſtol, and Weſtminſter, which jaſt 
teaſed to be a biſhopric after its firſt biſhop, 
The order of the knights of St. John of Je- 
allem was ſoon atter entirely ſuppreſſed, 
the king had been married to Anne Boleyn 
bet adout three years, when he began to be 
jalous of her, whick ended in her ruin. At 
te lame time he was in love with Jane Sey- 
aur, which doubtleſs made him More will- 
lng io entertain diſadvantage us thoughts of 
Mquen, And the popiſh party might poſ- 
ay take advantage of the diſpoſition the 
wg wis in, to complete her deſtruction. 
lnger, ſhe was accuſed: of a ex mĩnal fami- 
10 wich her own brother the carl of 
= and four of her domeſtics, who 
* 1 and after all, the queen 

Aeaced on the -Green within the 


a the king named Jane Seymour, who 
_= _ Edward his ſuccefior, But 
n 3 queen his mother her life. 

. marriage was nulled, on pre- 

i keer contract with the lord Perey; 

* 3 Elizabeth, as well as* Mary, 
ry * th:rine, were 1llegitimated 

Lee I 7 3, bythe cou 

bars, 25 8 er — others of the popiſh 

Race i burnin + T on parli2ment, which 

F tanfubGantian ＋ * tor ene 

0 [r maintain the ne- 

W hefe for ©. of both kinds, that it 

prieſts to marry, that vows 


Tree, on May 19, 1536. The very next | 


chat: ' 
' May K ; 
de broken, that private maſſes 


are unprofitable, or that auricular confeſſion 
is not neceſſary to ſalvation, - This«&@ war 
deſervedly called the bloody act. In January 


1540, the king married Anne, fifter to the 
duke of Cleves. He diſliked her at firſt ſight, 


ſwearing they had brought him over a Flan- 


ders mate; but for political reaſons he mar- 
ried her, But his averſion to her continu- 
ing, he got himſelf divorced from her in 
about ſix months after. Cromwell had the 
chief hand in this match, and the king ne- 
ver forgave him for it, thougtr he afterwards 
created him earl of Effex.* He did not enjoy 
this new title long, for the popiſh party tak - 
ing advantage of the king's diſpleaſure towards 
him, found means to work his ruin. He was 
accuſed ot high treaſon by the duke of Nor · 


folk, attainted in parliament before the di- 


vorce, and loſt his head on a ſcaffold, July 
28. On Auguſt 8, the king's marriage with 
Catherine Howard was declared void. She 
was accuſed of lewdneſs and adultery, upon 
much better evidence than Anne Boleyn, and 
was condemned by act of parliament, and be- 
headed on Tower-hill, February 12, 1542. 
The lady Rochford, one of her accomplices, 
who had accuſed her huſband, the lord Roch- 
ford, of a criminal commerce with his fiſter 
Anne Boleyn, was beheaded with her. Der- 
ham, Mannock, and Culpepper, who con- 
feſſed they had lain with the queen, were 
alſo executed, The ſame year 1542, Ireland 
was erected into a kingdom; from which 
time our kings were ſtiled kings of Ireland, 


whereas before they had only the title of 


lords of Ireland, In July 1543, the king 
took to his fixth wife the lady Catharine 
Parr, reli of Nevil lord Latimer, She was 
a great friend to the reformed. King Henry 
having entered into a league with the empe- 
rar againſt France, paſſed over to Calais, and 
took Bologne, Sept. 14, 1544. This war 
continued without much ſucceſs on either 
ſide, till 1546, when a treaty of peace was 
concluded june 7. King Henry died Jan. 
29, 1547; in the 56th year of his age, 
and 38th of his reign, and was buried at 
Windſor, He tuilt St. James's palace in the 
th year of his reign; and ſome time before 
inſtituted the college of phyſcians. Henry 
VIII. before he became corpulent, 'was a 
prince of a goodly perſonage, and command- 
ing aſpect, rather imperious than dignified. 
He excelled in all the exercifes of youth, 
and poſſeſſed -a good underftanding, which 
was not much improved by the nature of his 
education, Inſtead of learning that philo- 
ſophy which opens the mind, and extends the 
qualities of the heart, he Was confined to the 
ſtudy of gloomy and ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, 
which ſerved to cramp the ideas, and pervert 
the faculties of reaſon, qualifying him for the 
1iſputant of a cloiſter, rather than the laws 
ziver of a people, In the firſt years of his 
reign, his pride and vanity ſcemed to demi- 
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© fabulous, 


HER 


neef over all his other paſſions j though from | 
the beginning he was impetuous, headſtrong, 
impatient of contradiftion and advice, He 
was raſh, arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, 
pedantic, and —— = pear — 
and try, au a 1 

— His — ſoothed by adulation, 
rejected all reſtraint: and as he was an utter 
ſtranger to the finer feelings of the ſou}, he 
gratified them at the expence of juſtice and 
humanity, without remorſe or compunction. 
He wreſted the ſupremacy from the biſhop of 
Rome, partly on conſcientious motives, and 
partly for reaſons of ſtate and convenience. 
He ſuppreſſed the monaſteries in order to ſup- 
ply his extravagance with their ſpoils ; but 

would not have made thoſe acquiſitions 
ſo eafily, had they not been productive of ad- 
vantage to his nobility, and agreeable to the 
nation in general, He was rrequently at 
war; but the greateſt conqueſt he obtained 
was over his own parliament and people. 
Religious diſputes had divided them into two 
factions. As he had it in his power to make 
either ſcale preponderate, each courted his 
favour with the moſt obſequious ſubmiſſion, 
and in trimming the balance, he kept them 
both in ſubjecti In accuſloming them- 


on. 
ſelves to theſe abject compliances, they de- 
generated into ſlaves; and he from their pro- 
ſtitution acquired the moſt deſpotic authority. 
He became rapacious, arbitrary, froward, fret- 
ful, and ſo cruel, that he ſeemed to delight 
in the blood of his ſubjects. He never be- 
trayed the leaſt ſymptoms of any tenderneſs in 
his diſpoſition ; and, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, his kindneſs to Cranmer was an in- 


conſiſtency in his character. He ſeemed to 


live in defiance of cenſure, whether eccleſiaſ- 
tical or ſecular; he died in apprehenſion. of 
futurity, and was buried at Windſor with 
idle 3 and childiſh pageantry, which 
mt 


ofe days paſſed for real taſte and magni- | 


kcence. 


HEPA'TIC, or HEPA'TICAL, Adi. 


{Lat. } belonging to or ſituated in the liver, 
 HEPS, or HIPS, S. hawthorn-berries. 

HE'PTAGON, S. [Or.] a figure with 
ſeven fides or angles. 


- HE'PTARCHY, — S. [Gr.] a: 
government in which ſeven perſons rule inde- 

dent of each other. 1 

HERA CLI DA, or the Return of the 
HrANAcT IDE into Pelopcnneſus, S. in Chro- 
vology, is a famous epocha, that conſtitutes 
the beginning of prophane hiftory ; all the 
time preceding that period being accounted 
This return happened in the year 
of the world 2862, 100 years after they were 
expelled, and 80 after the deſtruction of 
Troy. | 

HERALD, S. an officer who regiſters 
genealogies, adjuſts and paints coat armour, 
and regulates funerals. An officer at arms, 


claim peace, to. marſhal all the folemnity 


HER 


a coronation, chriſtening, marriage, 204 — 


neral of princes, to emblazon exatmine 
coats of arms, &c. Herald; — former| 
held in much greater eſteem than at — 
and were created and ehriſtened by the king 
who pouring a gold cup of wine upon the 
head, gave them the berald-name; tut this 
1s now done by the earl-marſhal, They 
could not arrive at the dignity of Hell 
without having been ſeven years purſuirant: 
nor could they quit the office of Herald, bu 
to be made king at arms, The three ch 
Heralds are called Kings at Arm, the pri- 
cipal of which is Garter; the next is calls 
Clarencieux, and the third 3 theſe tap 
laſt are called Provincial Herald: Bebe 
taeſe, there are fix other inferivw Herall, 
viz. York, Lancaſter, Somerſet, Chefs, 
Richmond, and Windſor; to which, on the 
coming of King George I. to the crown, 1 
new was added, ſtiled Haste He 
rald; and another ſtiled Glocefter Kin « 
Arms, The kings at arms, the Herald, and 
the four purſuivants, are a ot corpo- 
ration, erected by a charter granted by N. 
chard III. by which they obtained ſeveril xi. 
vileges, as to be free from ſubſidies, tall 
and all other troubleſome offices, Figur- 
tively, a forerunner, omen, or token f 
ſomething future, 
To HE'RALD, V. A. to introduce. Nit 
in uſe. 
HE'RALDRY, S. is the art of amouy 
and blaconing, which comprehends the kno 
ledge of what relates to folemn cavalcader and 
ceremonies at coronations, inſtalments, tig 
creation of peers, nuptials, funerals, & 
Alſo whatever relates to the bearing « 
arms, aſſigning thoſe that belong to all fe 
ſons, regulating their right and preteen 
in point of honour, and reſtraining thote vid 
have not a juſt claim from bearing cod 
arms that do not belong to them. See Bis 
ZONING, ARMS, SHIZLD, 417 


HERB, S. [Lat.] in Botany, # 
whoſe ftalks are ſoft, and have no 
| woody in them; as grafs or hemlock. | 


Cookery, a plant whoſe leaves are che 
uſed, as ſage, or mint. SyNox. A pit 
any vegetable production arifirg frun ft 
but ſeems confined to ſuch as are 3% 
large. Herbs arc thoſe plants whoſe 
are ſoft, and have no woolly ſubſtance- 

HERBA'CEOUS, Adj. belonging * 
having the properties of herbs. Feu f 
vegetables, 

HE'RBAGE, 8. Fr.) 2 call 
general term applied to fevera | 
graſs, or paſture, Jo Law, 


icht of paſture, «5 
CABAL, S. a book contain 


ESEE_FDEr s- zrges Pe r it uwcw=m=max ca cz 


" whoſg bulineſs it is to declare war, to pro- 


names and deſcriptions of plants. 
HF'RBALIST,S, «perſon ill 7 
| HE'RBARIST, 8. ons Kite — 


HER, 


BELET, S. a ſmall herb. .. AH 
18005 Ad). abounding in herbs. | 
HERBWOMAN, 8. a woman who ſells: 


nnr, Adj, partaking of the nature of 


Rc LAN, Adj. a term applied to 
that which _ much - ſtrength, labour, 
difficulty to perform. 
cls, S. the ſon of Jupiter by 
Alcmena, born at Thebes in Bœotia; by the 
envy of Juno be narrowly eſcaped death; 
two ſerpents being ſent to kill him in his 
cradle, he overcame and killed them, by 
pulling them to pit ces. After having per- 
formed many extraordinary things by rl 
command of Euryſtheus, he accompliſhed 
the twelve following works or exploits, com- 
monly and emphatically called his labours. 
1. He overcame the lion of Nemæa, whoſe 


Ein he wore continually afterwards, for | 


which reaſon painters, ſculptors, &c, com- 
monly repreſent him ſo dreſſed. 2. He de- 
froyed the hydra, or monſter with ſeven 
heats, 3. He conquered the Erymanthean 
boar, 4. He caught a hind with golden 
horns and braſen hoofs in the foreſt of Par- 
thenia, aſter a year's hunting. 5. He de- 
{royed the harpies. 6. He ſubdued the A- 
mazons, took their queen's girdle, and ob- 
liel her to marry his friend Iheſcus. 7. He 
ceanſed Augea's ſtable. 8. He overcame 
the Cretan bull, Paüphae's gallant, who vo- 
mited fire. 9. He killed Diomede, and his 
horſes, which he fed with men's fleſh, 10. | 
He ſubdued the Spaniſh Geryon, and car- 
ned away his flock. 11, He took away the 
golden apples from the garden of Heſperides, 


aid killed the dragon that watched them. 


— —— — — — 


HER 


uſed in Scotland for, a keeper of caitlez a 


ſenſe ſtill uſed in compoſition, 

To HERD, V. N. to gather together in 
multitudes, or companies, applied both to 
men and beaſts ; to aſſociate, or mix in any 
company, 

HE'RDMAN, or HE'RDSMAN, S. one 
empleyed in tending a number of cattle, 

HERE, Adv. [Sax.] the place where a 
perſon is preſent, This place, applied to fi- 
tuation. The preſent ſtate, oppoſed to a fu- 
ture one. Joined with there, it implies in 
no certain place. Tis neither here nor 
there.” Shak. It is alſo uſed in making an 
ofter or attempt. 

HEREABOU'TS, Adv. near this place. 

HEREA'FTER, Adv. after the preſent 
time. Uſed ſubſtantively, for a future ſtate.” 
„ Points out an herraſter. Addif, 
HEREA'T, Adv. at this. 

HEREBY", Adv. by this; by this means. 
HERE DIT ABLE, Adj. { Lat.] that which 
may be enjoyed by right of inheritance, 

HERE'DITAMENT), S. [Lat.] in Lay, 
an inheritance, or eſtate deſcending by inhe- 


, ritance. 


HEREDITARY, Adj. ¶ Lat.] poſſeſſed 
or claimed by right of inheritance z deſcend- 
ing by inheritance. Hereditary diſeaſes are 
fuch as children derive from their parents. 

HE'REFORD, the capital city of Here- 
fordſhire, with three markets, on Wedneſ- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays; and five fairs, 
on the Tu ſday after February 2, for horned 
cattle, horſes, and hops; on Wedneſday in 
Eafter-week, for horned cattle and horſes; 
on May +9, for toys; on July 1, for horned 
cattle and wool ;z and on October 20, for 
horned cattle, cheeſe, and Welch butter. It 


12, He brought Cerberus with the three | is pleafaritly and commodiouſly ſeated among 


heats, from hell; beſides theſe, he con- 


quered the Centaurs, cruſhed Antheus to 
death betwixt his arms, carried the axle · tree 
che heavens to relieve Atlas, c. After 


delightful meadows, and rich corn- fields, and 
is almoſt encompaſſed by the Wye and two 
other rivers, over which are two bridges. It 
is a large place, and had fix pariſh churches, 


his death, he was taken into the number of but two of them were deraoliſhed in the civil 
the gods, and married Hebe, the goddeſs of wars. It had alſo a cattle, which has been 


Youh, The ancients moralize this fable 
(bus: by Hercules, they ſay, the firength of 
raſan and philoſophy is meant, which fub- 
wes and conquers our irregular paſſions z | 
bat bis marriage intimates, that great and 
table aQtions are always freſh and blooming 
u the memory of all, being tranſmitted in 
be hiſtories of their times to the lateſt poſte- 
15 2 4 | 


HERCULES PILLARS, anciently ſo 
, are thought to be the two mountains 
— _—_ ; of Gibraltar ; namely, 
an the fide i 
ns, 7 ry of Europe, _ Avila on 
RD, S. [Sax.] a number or multi- 
— of dealts, generally applied to black 
— fects being applied to ſheep. A 
"pany of men, in contempt or deteſta- 


ancieatly Ggnitied, and js. fill 


long deſtroyed, It is a biſhop's ſee, and the 
cathedral is a handſome ſtructure, The chief 
manufacture is gloves, many of which are 
ſent to London. It is governed by a mayor, 
fix aldermen, and a ſword- bearer ; the ſtreets 
are broad and paved ; and it is 28 miles W. by 
N. of Glouceſter, and 1424 W. N. W. of 
London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

HE"'REFORDSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
40 miles in length, and 27 in breadth, and 
bounded on the E. by Gluuceſter-and Wor- 
ceſterſhire, on the W. by Radnorſhire and 
Brecknockthire, on the N. by Shropthire, 
and on the S. by Monmouthſhire. & contains 
15,000 houſes, 95,600 inhabitants, 176 
pariſhes, and 3 market-towns, whereof three 
ſend members to parliament Tue princi- 
pal rivers are the Wye, which runs through 
the county, the Munnow, theLug, the m— 


HER 


the Frome, the Horkney, and other leſſer 
ſtreams. The air is very good, and the foil 
fruitful, eſpecially in the. vales. That part 
towards Wales is hilly, and well ſtocked with 
flacks of ſheep, It is chiefly noted for wool 
and cyder, which laſt is tranſported all over 
England. The capital town is Hereford, 
KERE'IN, Adv. in this; in this. caſe, 
ſenſe, or reſpect. 
- HEREMI'TICAL, Adj. ſolitary ; ſuitable 
to an hermit. | 
HEREOF, Adv. from hence; from this; 
of this. 
HERE'SIARCH, {| ercarik] S. a leader, 
inventor, chief or head of a hereſy. 
HERESY,'S, [Or.] uſed in a good ſenſe, 
it implies a ſect or collection of perſuns hold- 
ing the ſame opinion. In this ſenſe it is uſed 
in the original, Act xxvi. 5, In a bad ſenſe, 
it implies a ſect or number of perſons ſepa- 
rating from, and oppoſing the opinion of, 
the catholic church, and as ſuch culpable ; 
in this ſenſe it is uſed by St. Paul, Gal. 
v. 10. and 1 Cer. xi. 19. and by St. Peter, 
2 1 ii. 1. 3 4 d 8 ö 
E RE TIC, S. [Gr.] one who propagates 
his private opinion, in oppoſition to that of 
the church. | 
HERE'TICAL, Adj. containing hereſy; 
erroneous, | 
HERE'TICALLY, Adv. after the manner 
of an heretic; with hereſy; contrary to the 
true ſenſe of the Scriptures, | 
HERETO", Adv. to this; add to this. 
HERETOFOU'RE,: Adv . before the pre- 
ſent time; formerly. 
HEREUNTO”, Adv. to this. 
HEREWPFTH,: Adv. with this, | 
HE'RIOT, S. [Sax,] in Law, a fine paid 
to the lord at the death of a landholder, gene- 
rally the beſt thing in the poſſeſſion of the 
land- holder. ors. 
HE RITABLE, Adj. [Lat.] in Law, that 
which may be inherited. 7 | 
HE'RITAGE, S. [Fr.] an inheritance ; 
an eſtate deſcending by right of inheritance ; 
an eſtate, In Divinity, the peculiar or choſen 
people of the Deity, - Wee 
HERMA PHRODITE, [bernd fradite] S. 
Gr. compoſed of the Greek names of Mercu- 
ry and Venus] an animal in which both ſexes 
are united, : 210 
 HERMAPHRODYTICAL, [ hbamaf-odi- 
tikal] Adj. partaking of both ſexes. | | 
 HERME'TIC, or HERME'TICAL, Adj. 
[Fr.] chemical. 


HERME'TICALLY, Adv. in a chemical 


manner, or for the purpoſes of chemiſtry. A 
glaſs or veſſel hermetically ſealed, is that which 
has its mouth or neck cloſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that even the moſt ſubtile ſpirit cannot 


tranſpite, < 
HE'RMIT, S. [Gr.] a perſon who lives in 


a deſart, or at a diſtance from ſociety, for the 


| 


 HE'RMITAGE, . village in Dorſceg; 
near Cerne Abbey, with one fair on 4 
. HERMTTICAL, Adj, U 17 bit 
able to a wb : ke a hermity fut. 
which ſee, from Hr ox, 
HERNIA, 8. 
HE'RO, S. a man emineht for 
a perſon of diſtinguiſhed merit, abilities, & 
in a piece of hiſtory painting, 
HERO'IC, or HERO'ICAL, Adj. like 
and arguing remarkable courage and abilities, 
HERO'ICALLY, Adv. like an hero, 
ordinary: virtues and bravery ; a female who 
is the chief perſonage in an epic poem, or in 
HE'ROISM, S. [Fr.] the qualities of a 
hero; reſtrained ſometimes to courage or i- 
HE RON, 
legs that feeds on fiſh. Now commonly pro- 
HERPES, S. [Gr.] a cutaneous beat or 
inflammation, divided into the berper mili- 
ſkin, and the berpes exedens, more corrofive, 
attended with ruddy itching puftules, which 
HE RRING, S.”[ Sax. ] a ſmall ſait-water 
fiſh, coming in incredible ſhoals from Shet- 
ally round our iſland. A lite berrig 1 
that which is ſalted and pickled 3 2 red la. 
HERSE, S. [See Hz az5z] in Fortis 
tion, a lattice or portcullis in form of a hat 
2 rope, to be cut down in caſe of a ſurpriſe, ot 
when the firſt gate is broken with 2 petard, 
To HERSE, V. A. to put into 4 herſe. 
HERSE LF, the female perſonal Prououn, 
ed from others of her ſex; this is uſed ct 
the nouns and verbs, * 
HE SITA NC, S. [Lat.] « pauſe from 
ſpeaking or acting, arifing from an impet 
To HE'SITATE,V. N. {Lat} 4 
or ceaſe from action or ſpeaking tur wan 
a difficult . N. 8 0 ach * 
» L 8 [4 . 
HESITA'TION, S. 2 pa a feruple 5 if 
intermiſſion of ſpeech, owing to ſome 0a 
ral impediment. ppellatio 


ſake of contemplation or devotion, 


” 


| 


dwelling of a hermit, 
26, for bullocks, horſes, ſheep, and wool, 
HERN, 8. contracted 
kind of rupture. 1 in Melicing wp 
virtues ; the chief perſon in an epic poem, u 
an hero; performed. under great diſadvantages 
HE'ROINE, S. [Fr.] a female of ext. 
a piece of hiſtory painting, 
trepidity. HY 
S. [Fr.] a bird with long flender 
nounced and written bern. 
ris, which appears like millet ſees upon the 
in time ulcerate the parts. 
land, from thence to Scotland, and fo grau- 
ring, that which is ſalted and dried in male 
row, beſet with iron ſpikes, vſually bung by 
that it may fall and ſtop up the paſſage. 
whereby a woman is ſpoken of as diftinguiſd- 
. HE'RTFQRD, See Han TForD. 
ment of ſpeech, doubt, or want of reſoluton. 
reſolution z to delay; to be in doubt, 1 make 
fing from doubt -or ſuſpicion ; 
HE'SPER, S. in Aſtronomy, an? give 
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pren tothe planet Venus, when ſhe ſets after denotes | 
the ſun. h thoſe inhabitants of the arth 
HESPE/RIDES, in Antiquity, the daughter ave their ſhadows pr zeta di E whe b 
'EAC + 1 , crent 
Hel brother of Atlas, who kept a from h other: in e - diff ways 
A full of golden apples arded — habit the north tem „ we, who in- 
4 ples, gu y 2a|ſcians to thoſ emperate zone, are hetero- 
; but Hercules having laid the d thoſe who inhabit th 
uleep, ſtole away che apples, yore rate zone. PTR the ſouth tempe- 
that they kept ſheep with golaen GR To HEW, V. A. [partic | 
vhich were taken away by Hercules. [Sax.] to cut by force with 0 ed * Herred] 
HE'SSE, or HE'SSE-CASSEL, the land- — to hack; to chop; 10 bal. 8 2 
graviate of, in the cirele of the Upper Rhin ape with an axe. P » form, or 
Germany, It is bounded on the M. by ney] PEWER, S. one who cuts 
biſboprick of Paderborn and duchy of Brunſ | A carver, in ſacred writ. wood or ſtone, 
wick; on the E. by Aixfield and Thurin a:; HE'XAGON, S. [Fr.] 
on the d. by the abbey of Fuld and Wertera. ing fix ſides or angles, .] figure contain- \ 
via; and on the W. by the counties of Naſſ. : HEXA'GONAL Adi : 
Wigatzin, Hatzfield, and Waldec. 8 — ra 
divided into the Upper and Lower; and the|f XA METER, S. a verſe ous 
houſe of Heſſe is di vided into four branch m_ am. Le 
namely, Heſe-Caſſel, Homberg, D es, HEXANGULAR . 
nd Rhvafel 3 armſtadt, or corne „ Adj. having fi 
infels, each of which h rs. x angles 
lakave, The prince —— title off HE'XAPOD, 8 | 
Cubiniſts; of Moth ker _— are| HEX A'STI A* 7 animal having ſix feet. 
— remaining two, which 1 — — lines or verſes. „S. a poem conſiſting of fix 
$ , x 
— are Rhinfels, a Catholick, and HE XHAM, a town of N 
Homberg, a Calviniſt. They * d{ with a market on Tueſda orthumberland, 
names from the four principal t eir| Auguſt e, and Novembe ys, and two fairs, on 
country is about 100 mi hay This| ſheep, ho mber 8, for horned catile 
a * miles In length and © IF b 85, pedlars ware, and ü , 
in breadth, and ſurrounded b , 50 linnen and wooll Fe all ſorts of 
mountains, in whi y woods and|ri en cloth. It is f 
„in which are mines of i river Tyne, and was f. eated on the 
om in the middle there are 2 —_ and church, 2 mr for an 
rule in corn and paſtures, and there i „ed, and a great part ich is now decay- 
of all fare of fot , and there is plenty d part of the oth 
— — —.—.— honey. The —. — — Scots. It is 2861 miles 3 
and his revenue is faid to am abſolute prince, |. HEY, — fl i | 17 5 
2 pet annum. ount to 120, oo expreſs ſudden — a word uſed to 
hs = S, [Sax.] the command, prec HEY-HO, Inter). DOD 
) order of 2 ſu 4 , P ept, HE'YDAY I * FI1GH>HO, 
por, perior, Uſed only in preſſion of frokie __ [ for high-day] an ex 
"bs Sung ads 3 [Lat.] 2 noun hi prize and 8 Joy, and ſometimes of ſur- 
b es trom the common forms of dec which! HE'YDON, a to 1 . 
* defect, or eee, 3 | Yorkſhire, with a its in the E. Riding of 
| iſe, Figu- - r 1 
2 perſon or thing deviatin — four fairs, on February w 8 s, and 
HET To rule and ſtandard, a”; tember 25, and — — 3 Sep- 
a UCLI TICAL, Adi 3 2 tin, leathern w . 75 for pewter, 
i the comm dj. deviatingſ is f ares, and mille « 
HETERO — rule. 8. — eated on a river, which . goods. Ic 
rr — * 3 GN 22 hs 
HE'TEROD ion, oppoſed to orthed „but is now much d "RY 
111 XY, 8. . ** of the neighb > ecayed, on account 
*v differing 8 en opinion; members 0 2 of Han. it ſends two 
8 generalit parliament z and . 
HETEROGE'NE a — W.of Leadda.; t is 1804 miles 
e AL, Adj E'YTESBURY, a i 
—4— or quality. 3. of a different whoſe market i * town of W:ilifhire 
HETEROGENE Tr is diſuſed; but it h er 
1 IH v, 8. [Fr.] oppoſiti one on May 14, for cattle, ſh as two fairs; 
Erz Mtrariety or Bone. PP® ition| ware, &c. and an 1 » ſheep, and pedlars 
wind EROGE NEOUS — 1 toys only. It * er on September 25, for 
og all its derivatives J. [the g in this ment, 225 f two members to parha- 
he ferent kind is ſounded ſoft | y 94 miles W. by S. of 
ferent in ne ind ; contrary, difimil ] HIA'TION, S. [Lat.] A 0 London. 
HE TERO'SC1 60 or nature, ar, or Seldom uſed, .] the act of gaping, 
ths, thats wn ANS, S. [Gr.] ii res. 8. 
Ways OY ſhadows, at 2 breach; the — * aperture Or 
ach are .f ted or directed tae fa ay, are|nouncing one N di e mouth by pro- 
the % n live in the — 5 2 with a ee I > Jy won 4 be- 
falling * tnoſe of the nes, fault in compoſi vel, in Grammar, a 
always north, the northern tropic|words t mpoſing, ariſing from the uſin : 
la its primary ſcale, it and the — the former of which phvy 
begins, with a vowel. In Ma- 
nulcg pes, 


| HI E. 
nuſcripts, a gap or defeR in the copy by time 


or accident. as | | 
_ HIBE RNAL, Adj, ¶ Lat.] belonging to the 
winter. 
HIBE'RNIAN, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 
Ireland. Uſcd ſubſtantively, for a native or 
inhabitant of Ireland, | 
HI'CCIUS-DO'CCIVUS, 8. [corrupted from 
bic eff Dofus, Lat. i, e. this, or here is the 
learned man] a cant word for a juggler, or one 
that pretends to conjuring ; the art of dexte- 
rity of hand. Figuratively, one that plays faſt 
and looſe. f 
HICCO'UGH, [commonly pron. bickip] 
S. [Fr.] a convulſive, intcrrupted, and uneaſy 
motion of the diaphragm, and parts adjacent, 
made in drawing in our breath, whereby the 
muſcle retiring impetuouſly downwards, im- 
pels the other parts beneath it, and is accom- 
panied with a ſonorous exploſion of the air 
through the mouth. | 
To HI'CCOUGH, [hickup] V. N. to fob 
or make a noiſe from a convulſive or ſpaſmo- 
dic concuſſion of the diaphragm. 
To HI'CKUP, v. N. [a corruption of þic- 
cough} to make a noile from a con-ullion of 
the diaphragm. 


To HIDE, v. A. [preter bid, part. paſl. 
bid, or bidden] | Sax.] to conceal, or with- 


draw from a perſon's fight or knowledge, 

HIDE-and-SEEK, S. a play among chil- 
dren, in which one hides himſelf, and another 
ſecks aftcy, or endeavours to find him. 

HIDE, S. [Sax.] the fkin of any brute, 
either raw or dreſſed ; the human ikin, ſo call- 
ed when coarſe, or in contempt. Hide of 
land, was ſuch a quantity of land as might be 
ploughed with one plough within the compaſs 
of a year, or ſo much as would maintain a 
family; ſome call it 60, ſome 80, and ſome 
100 acres. 

HI DEBOUND, Adj, in Farriery, applied 
to a horſe when his ſkin ſticks ſo hard to his 
ribs and back, that it cannot be pulled or 
looſened. In Botany, applied to trees, when 
the bark will not give way to the growth ; 
harſh ; reſerved ; untractable. Figuratively, 
niggardly ; penurious; parſimonious. 

HI'DEOUS, Adj. [Fr.] affecting with 
terror, fear, or horror ; ſhocking, 

HI DEOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


| 


or ſublime, applied to 


HI G 


oa we'd » [bierany] 8. (Gr.] u 
Divinity, ſacred government, or the order 
ſubordination among the _ 
angels; an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, * 
HIEROGLY'PH, or HIEROGLY'PHIC, 
L J, or. bierogly/i#]S, (Gt, to eng 
or carve, becauſe origi carved on wall: 
or obelifks] an emblem, or piQtureſque 
ſentation of ſomething, This being the firſt 
method of writing, was generally underſtood 
by every ene; but when characters were in. 
troduced- inſtead of pictures, the meaning of 
hieroglyphics became at length unintelligible, 
and thence gave riſe to idolatry, Being made 
uſe of by the Egyptian prieſts to keep the 
7 of their religion from the know lech 
of the vulgar, they were thence called tins 
giyphics, or ſacred characters. 
HIERO'GRAPHY, [bierigraſy] 8. lor. 
holy writing, 
HIE"ROPHANT, bien] S. Or. 
who teaches the 11 115 a »] my 
To HYGGLE, V. N. [of uncertain ety- 
mology, perhaps corrupted from bayg/r] to 
beat down the price of a thing in a bargiia; 
to be long in agreeing on the price of a com- 
modity ; to ſell proviſions from door to door: 
this, according to Johnſon, ſeems to be the 
original meaning. 
HI'GGLEDY-PI'GGLEDY, Adv, [a cart 
word corrupted from biggle, higglers carrying 
a huddle, or confuſed medley of providons 
together] in a confuſed or diſorderly manner, 
HI'GGLER, S. one who ſells proviſions 
by retail from door to door; one who buys 
fowls, butter, eggs, &c. in the country, and 
brings them to town to ſell, | 
HIGH, [the gb in this word and allitsderi 
vatives and compounds, is mute, ard pron, 47 
Adj. [Sax.] long upwards, or the diſtance d 
the top of a thing from the ground, © The 
Monument is 202 feet bigb. The tower a 
« St. Paul's, before it was conſumed by bre, 
« was 528 feet bigh, excluſive of 2 pole of 
« copper, whereon was a croſs 15 one-ball 
« feet bigh.” Elevated in place, Raiſed adore 
the earth, applied to the mind, Exalted, . 
plied to rank, cendition, or nature. Refined 
thoughts or ſentiments. 
High bleod, noble z above the vulgar, Vige 
lent, loud, or tempeſtuous, applied to vin 


to frighten or ſhock. „ 

HI DEOQUSNESS, S. that quality which 
renders a perſon or thing an object of terror. 

HI DER, S. the perſon*that conceals him- 
ſelf, or withdraws from ſiglit. 

To HIE, V. N. [Sax. to haſten, orto go 
in haſte, Formerly it was uſed with the re- 
al procal pronouns himſelf, &c. but is now 
ſcarce ever uſed, unleſs in poetry, 

HI'ERARCH, [bierark | S. [Gr. I the chief 
of a ſacred order, | 

HIFRA'RCHICAL, [birrdrkikal] Adj. 
Ir] belonging to the ſpirztual order, or i@ 
cecleH aſtical government, 


| 


| 


per, or almoſt elapſed. Strong, 
with ſpices, applied 
the equator, or towa 
latitude. Capital, op 
as, 4 bigh treaton. 
applied to price. High, w 
poſition, h 
generally 1 
of any qu 
* rn 
| aloft ; abovc; into fupenor 7990933 

ven. 


Ungovernable, turbulent, applied to the paſ⸗ 


ſions. Joined with time, — 


to food, Receding from 
rds * 
ſed to little or pelt] 
or colt much, 
as a great variety of meaning 
takes the idea of a great «3 
ty. From bigh, from . 4 
region; from heaven. 


ſuperior 
HI'GR+ 


16 


AM rr'RRERS, a town of North - 
3 2 a market on Saturdays, 
and ſeven fairs, on Tueſday before February 

March J, May 3 June 28, and Thurſday 
4 Auguſt , for horſes and horned cattle ; 
i» Oftober 10, for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, 
and bogs; and on December 17, for horſes, 
tered cattle, and ſheep. It is ſeated on 
u tent, on the eaſtern banks of the river 
Nen, and ſends one member to parliament, 
þ bad formerly a caſtle now in ruins; and 
: has 2n_alms-bouſe for.12 men and 1 Wo. 
nan, with a good free-ſchool, It is 70 
miles N. N. W. of London. FRY 

HIGH-BI'CKING TON, a village in De- 
yondkire, with two fairs, on May 3, and Dec, 
1, for toys, It ig 7 miles S. of Barnſtaple, 
AI'CH.BLOWN, Adj. much puffed up. 
HI'CH-BORN; Adj. of noble extraction. 


bf great length upwards j covered with lofty 
duildings, : ; 
HIGH-BUDLEY, à village in Devon 
un, with one fair, od Good-Friday, for 


HIGH-FED, Adj, pampered, or living on 
ururious diet. Ty 
HIGH-FLI'ER, S. one that carries his 
nion to extragavance, 
CR. FLOWN, Adj. elevated 3 proud. 
High-fwn hopes. Denb, Turgid ; ex- 
ut, 4 A bigb-floron hyperbole.” LE. 


KCR-FLYING, Part, extravagant in 
lum or opinions, | 
BIGHGATE, a conſiderable village in 
hidleſer, 5 miles N. of London. It is full 
pratlemen's ſeats, of which many are ve | 
ndlome, intomuch that in ſome of the ail. 
counties it might paſs for a large well 
ut town. 

UGHLAND, 8. a place abounding in 
ins. | | 
CHL ANDERS, a people in the N. of 
nd, who inhabit the movntainous parts, 
Id tave been long remarkable for their par- 
ular dreſs, which ſome ſuppoſed to be like 
i of the ancient Romans ; but it is now 
fad by att of parliament, They are gene- 
uy frong, able-bodied men, and make ex- 
| ſoldiers, They were divided into ſe- 
152 each of which had a chief, or 
. = whom they generally followed in 
% ec even in a rebelliog ; but now 
Wordinztion is taken away by act of 
ner, and attempts are making to intro- 


140 3 1 
* lane great degree; in a proud, ar- 
% or amdbitious manner. * 


* 


* —ͤ—ñÿ—4ñ ————————! ) ] — — 


HIN 


_ HIGHNESS, S. loftineſs or diſtar ce from 
the ſurface of the earth; a title given to prin- 
ces, formerly to kings. Dignity of nature; 
ſupremacy, Perfection too great to be com- 
prehended, applied to the Deity; 
HIOGH-STOMACHED, [þi-ftimated] Adj. 
obſtinate; eaſily provoked ; proud. 
HIGHT, bit Verb, Imperf. . 
called; wt Hitler. l (Sax. 
 HIGH-WA'TER; S. the utmoſt flow, the 
greateſt ſwell, or that ſtate of the tide when 
it ceaſes to flow up. js F 
| HIGHWA'Y, S. a free paſſage for the 
king's ſubjects, and therefore called the King's 
Highway, though the freehold of the ſoil be- 
long to the lord of the manor, or the owner 
of the land, Thoſe ways that lead from one 
town to another, and ſuch as are drift or 
cart-ways, and are for all travellers in great 


HI'GH-BUILT, Adi. of a lofty RruRture ; | roads, or that communicate with them, are 


Highways only; and as to their teparation, 
are under the care of ſurveyors. | 
HI'GHWAY-MEN,S, are robbers on the 
road, for the apprehending of whom a reward 
of col. is offered by the ſtatute of 4 and 5g 
Will, and Mary. | 
HI'GHWORTH, a town of Wiltſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſdays, ahd two fairs, on 
Auguſt 32, and Oct. 10, for all forts of cat- 
tle and ſheep, It is ſeated on the top of a high 
hill, which ſtands in the middle of a rich 
plain, near the vale of White Horſe, It is 
76 miles W. of London. 5 WED 
HI'GH-WROUGHT ,[b7-r&r] Adj. 5nith- 
ed to great perſection with great pains and 
labour. : | 
HILA'RITY, S. 2 gajety or mirth. 
HI'LARY, Adj. | from Hilarivs, a Romifh 
ſaint] a term which begins on January, ſo 
called from the feaſt of St. Hilatius, eclebrat- 
ed about that time. 
HI'LDING, S. [ Sax. ] a contemptible, cow- 
ardly fellow. A mean or worthleſs woman. 
HILL, S. [Sax.] an eminence, ot heap of 
earth leſs than a mountain, | 
HULLOCK,, S. a little bill, 
EI'LLY, Adj. full of hills 
HILT, S. | Sax. ] the handle of any inſtru- 
ment, but peculiarly applied to that of 4 
ſword, 
HIM, Pron, the oblique caſe of be, from 
him, Sax. the dati ve and ablative-of be. Him 
and bi, though now only applied to males, 
were formerly uſed as a neuter, 
HIMSELF, Pron. [Sax.] in the ttotiina- 
tive of the ſame ſignification as hz, only more 


Weir and trade among them, {emphatical, and to diſtinguiſh the perſon it is 

Adv, loftily, applied to place or | applied to from any cther. Among ancient 
authors it is uſed initead of irſe/f. A high 
cn r- TTI ö 7 as heaven himſelf.” Shak. In the oblique 
eee, os ED, Adj. proud; not ea- caſes it has a reciprocal fignification, and ſome- 
mcg. f. 8 with reſtraint, times not. 


* 


cn 57, * proud or arrogant. 


a dieber in muztion chan another, 


HIN, S. [Heb.] a Hebrew meaſure, con- 


Adj. [an irregulat word] taining one gallon and two pints. 


HIND, Adj. [compar. binder, ſuperlat. hind- 
10 | 


HIN 
of, Sax.) that which is behind another, 


backward, oppoſed to fore. f 
HIND, S. [Sa.]* the female of 'a hart, 


ſag, or red deer : the firſt year ſhe is called à the thigh, 


caif, the ſecond a hea#ſe, ſometimes a brocker's 
Aller, and the third a bnd. A ſervant; a 
peaſant ; a boor, from bine, Sax. 


Te HI'NDER, V. A. [Szx,] to ptevent ;| 


to delay; to ſtop, of impede. 

* HINDER, Adj. [the comparative of H1x o 
that which is ptaced backwards, of in a poſi- 
tion contrary to that of the face. 


' HIUNDERANCE, S, an obſtruction or im- 


ee any thing which prevents a perfon 

rom proceeding in what he kas begun, of from 

accomplrhing what he intends, | 

_ HINDERER, S. any perſon or thing that 
revents or ſtops any undertaking, or retards 
by difficulties, : 


HINDERMOST, Adj. [the ſaperlative of 
Hig D; hindmeft is the moſt proper] the laſt | 


In order, or firtheſt off in fituation. 

HI'NDMOST, Adj. the proper fuperlative 
of Hixv) the laſt in order, the fartheſt off in 
fituation. | | 

HINDON, a town of Wiltſhire, with a 
market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on Mon- 
day before Whitſunday, and October 18, for 
cattle, ſheep, horfes, hogs, and cheeſe, It is 
an antient borough-town, and ſends two mem - 
ders to parliament. It is 96 miles W. by S. 
of London. 

HINGE, S. a kind of joint made of iron or 
other metal, which moves on a pivot, and 
faſtens two pieces of board together, ſo as they 
may play backwards and forwatds without 
being ſeparated: doors 'are, by means of 
this mechaniſm, hung ſo as to open and ſhut, 
Figuratively, the cardinal points. Ste Cardi- 


nal, A governing rule or principle. Zo be off 


the hinges, a phraſe, ſignifying to be in a ſtate 
of irregularity or diſorder, 

To HINGE, V. A. to furniſh with, or hang 
upon hinges. Figuratively, to bend like an 
hinge. 
HI'NGHAM, a town of Norfolk, with 2 
market on Saturdays, and three fairs, on 
March 6, Whit-Tueſday, and October 2, for 
toys. It is 97 miles N. E. of London, 

HI'NK LEY, a town of Leiceſterſhire, with 


a market on Mondays, and one fair, on Aug. | 


26, for horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe, It 
is ſeated near Wathing-ſtrect, on the edge of 
the county next Warwickſhire, in a good ſoil, 
and is adorned with a large tiandſome church, 
Which has a lofty ſpire, It is 102 miles 
N. N. W. of London. 

To HINT, V. A. [Fr.] to bring to mind 
by ſlight mention; to mention imperfectly; 
to drop a word, by which the hearer may be 

enabled to trace out ſomething which we do 
not mention, To allude to; to touch ſlight- 

upon. g 

_. HINT, S. a faint notice given; a remote 

Alus; an inſinuation by which an hearer 


* 
or 


may come to the knowledg Nr 
ht np = 32 egy So "king not tx. 
„S. [Sax.] the Joint 4 Der 
n Botany, the fruit of Ark 
or dogroſe; from  heops, Sax, Medicine 
x contraction of bypochondsiac, _ 
To HIP, V. A. to forai 
* prain or ſhoot the hi 
HTP-HOP, a cant wort ufed & eren 
ye hr ts hr 
eg or foot, and is 
ten of bp. ny ns When 
IP, Int2rj, à word "fe in calfin 
perſon, in order to ſtop him. or biin, ve. 
wards one. a 'P r bring him 
HTPPISH, Adj. a cerruption of Hr, 
CRONDRIAC, | * 
HIPPOCE'NTAYR,'S, [Or.] 2 fabo) 
monſter, half a horſe and half a man, 
_ HIPPOCRASS, S. Fr. a medicated wh 
HIPPO'CRATEYS's-SUEEVE; S. x wot 
len bag made in the form of a pyramid, 4 
Joining the two oppoſite corners of 2 qua 
piece of flannel together: ufed in training 
ſyrups, wines, &c. | 
HIPPOGRIFF, S. [Or.] a winged ber 
HIPPOPO”TAMUS, S. [Or.] the ri 
horſe; an animal found in the Nile, 
HI'PSHOT, AG. having the tip rin 
or out of joint, | 
To HIRE, V. A. [Sax.] to procure a thin 
for a certain time, ata price agreed on; to e 
gage a perſon to work a certain time, or ds 
particular ſervice, for a ſum of money, Fig 
ratively, to bribe, or prevail on a perſon to 
a thing for the ſake of money, which he woul 
not otherwiſe, 
HIRE, S. money paid for the uſe of a thin 
or wages paid a perſon for labour and attendand 
HYRELING, S. one who works for wit 
In Scripture, a mercenary perſon, or one uf 
has no other regard for him whom he fr 
or the things he is intruſted with, but a me 
proſpect of lucre, See John x. 12. A wan 
who turns proſtitute for lucre. 
HTRELINO, Adj. ſerving for hire, me 
nary, or acting merely for the fake of luc 
HFRER, S. one who pays money fo f 
uſe of a thing, or engages the ſer ces of at 
ther, by promiſing Rim wages for his lab 
HIRSU'TE, Adj. Lat.] rough or r 
HIS, Pron. poſſ. [ Sax, I this word 1s 
culine, and ſhews that a thing belongs to! 
perſon mentioned before, and was turn 
uſed in a neutral ſenſe inſtead of it. 
To HISS, v. N. [Belg.} to make" 
by ſhutting the teeth, applying the 8 
them, and breathing through chem, 81 
bling the noiſe of a ſerpent ; to uſe 18 
higheſt degree of contempt ; te cf 


condemn a performance. breaking 
made by 4 


HISS, S. a noiſe made d 
alu, 


2 7 a I HA ww a -. . 


the teeth when ſhut; 2 noile 
pent and ſome other animals; ce 1 


expreſſion of contempt and 
ſhewn by b'fling. 


EIS 


n HOB 


418T, lot. a word uſed to command ſilence. but, by the choaking up of its harbour, and 
HISTORIAN, S. [Lat.] one Who gives other accidents, they are reduced to one. It i: 
count of facts and events. ja cinque port; and is governed by a juſtice of 
O Rl, or HIS TO RIC AL., Adj. | the peace and conſtables, It confilts of one 
containing or giving an account of facts or | ſtreet, which is paved; and contains about 
events; ſuitable and belonging to hiſtory. 150 low houſes, moſtly built with wood and 
HISTORICALLY, Adv. in the manner ſtone ; the chief ſupport of the inhabitants 18 
of hiſtory ; by way of narrative. | fiſhing. It has, however, two hoſpitzls, well 
To HISTO'RIFY, V. A. to relate or re- erm and is 69 miles S. E. by E, of 
in hiſtory. n. 3 
ee TORIO/GRAPHER; [hiftoriggrafer]| HITHE, S. [Sax,] a ſmall port, haven, 
S 2 profeſied hiſtorian, or writer of hiſtory. or wharf for landing goods; hence gcen- 
HSTORIO'GRAPHY, [ bifteriografy ] S. bithe, Lamb-hithe, now corrupted to Lambeth, 1 
the art or employment of an hiſtorian, HI'UHER, Adj, nearer; towards this pact, x 
AISTORY, S. [Gr.] a nagration, or de- HI THER, Adv, [Sax.] to this place, in- 
ſcription of ſeveral tranſactions, actions, or| cluding motion from ſome other: uſed in op- 
poſition to thither, Hither and thither, from 


events of a ſtate, king, or private perſon, de- po | 
livered in the order in which they happened; | this place to that. To this end, deſign, ox 


1 narration or relation, In Painting, it de- argument; in this ſenſe, 

notes 2 picture compoſed of divers figures, or HI'THERMOST, Adj. [ſuperlative of 
perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction, either | hither ] neareſt to us; neareſt on this fide. 
real or feigned. Natural hiſtory is a Ceſcrip-! HI THERTO, Ady. to this time; yet; 
bon of the productions of nature, whether | not till this time; at every time till the pre: 


plants, animals, vegetables, rivers, &e. ent. 8 
AISTRIO'NIC, or HISTRIONIC AL,, HITHERWARD, or HITHERWARDS, 
Adj, {Lat.] befitting the ſtage ; ſuitable to a Adv, (Sax. ] this way ; towards this place. 
plazer; belonging to the theatre; becoming ; HIT TON, a town in Suffolk, whoſe fair 
2 buftoon, is held on June 29, for horſes, | 
HISTRIO'NICALLY, Ady. after the] HIVE, S. [Sax.] a {mall convenient houſe 
manner of a player, mimic, or buffoon, or lodging for bees, wherein they live and 
To HIT, V. A. [Dan.] to ſtrike with a | form theix cells, Figuratively, the bees which 
blow; to touch a mark aimed at by a perſon j are contained in a hive z a company. 
a a diſtance ; to attain ; to reach a point: to] To HIVE, V. A. to put into hives, Fi- 
frike a ruling paſſion 3 to mention a perſon's | 3uratively, to contain as in a hive. 
peculiar foible, uſed with off. To determine] HJ VER, S. one who covers bees with hives, 
preciſely ; to pitch upon without labour. | HO, or H OA, Intetject. Lat.] a word 
Neuterly, to clath, applied to two things | uſed to give notice of approach; or to fix the 
Fuch are made to touch each other. To| attention of a perſon ett a diſtance, 
chance luckily ; to ſucceed ; to light on. HO AR, [bir] Adj. [ Sax.] white; white 
HIT, S. a ſtroke; a lucky chance; ſuc- {with froſt, or age. ; 
eels owing to mere accident ;. or a diſcovery | HOARD, [43rd] S. [Sax,] money, or any 
Pate by chance. thing elſe laid up in ſecret; à hidden heap or 
To HITCH, V. N. [Sax,] to be catched | ſtock. 
8 upon a hook ; to move by jerks; to ftrike} To HOARD, [bird] V. A. to lay up 
ae ankle againſt another in walking. ſore z to lay up money in hgaps and in ſeerct; 
HI'TCHAM, a village in Norfolk, with Neuterly, to make hoards. 
We fair, on Aug. 3, for horſes. HO ARDER, [&barder] S. one that heaps 
AITCHEL, S. [ Teut.] the inſtrument | up treaſure, and hides it, 
wa vhich flax is n or combed, See} HO'ARINESS, [ hirine/s] S. the quality of 
Haren. F, appearing white; whiteneſs occaſioned by age; 
To HI'TCHEL, v. A. to beat or comb F iguratively, old age, 
la hemp, - HOARSE, [þ5rſe] Adj. [Sax.] baving the 
He HING, a large populous town of voice rough with a cold, having a rough ſound. 
mättire, with a market on Tueſdaye, HO'ARSBLY, {bhirſely] Adv. ſpeaking 
n we tairsg viz, on April 2, May 30. rough or harth with a cold; with a rough 
ad Oder 12, for a few cattle, It is ſeated j harſh voice or ſound. | 
ge Fat wood, called Hitch-Wood, The BO*ARSENESS, [Hirfepeſs] S. [Sax,] 
, ban mate great quantities of malt; | rovghneſs'of voice, peculiarly applied to the 
— macket is une of the greateſt in Eng- | harſhneſs occaſioned by a cold. 
long, . obs 354 miles N. W. cf. HOARY, [by] Adj. {Sax.] white, or 
rz whitiſh; white or grey with age or fruſt, 
"a p = a town of Kent, with a market] To HO'BBLE, { to hop, to hoppie, to bobble] 
5 and two fairs, on July o, and V. N. [Belg.] to walk amely or awkwardly, 
un ped! , for horſes, cattle, hoes, clothiers, | or with frequent hitches, To move roughly, 
FO, It had formerly four pariſl. ce ;)or ungen, applied to verſe. * 
| 40 2 HO'BBLE, 
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HO'BBLE, S. a rough or lame motion in 
walking; an awkward gait. 

HO'BBLINGLY, Adv. after the manner of 
z perſon who is lame; with à balting or 
awkward gait, 

HO'BBY, S. [Fr.] a ſpegies of hawk; a 
= horſe; a ſtick bung with bells, &c, 
on which children get afttide and ride, Figu- 
— a ſtupid fellow, * 

HO'BNOB, or more ly Hay-Nan, 
Adv. at random ; at 2 chance ; 
without any rule. 

HOBGO'BLIN, S. an elf, ipirit, or chief 
among the goblins, 

HO'BIT, S. a ſmall mortar from fix to 
eight inches diameter, mounted on a carriage 
made gun-faſhion, and uſed for annoying an 


enemy at a diſtance with ſmall bombs. 


HO'BNAIL, S. a nail with a thick, ſtrong 
head, fo called, becauſe uſed in ſhowing a hobby 


or little horſe. | 


* Adj. covered with hob- 
nails. 

HOCK, [the ſame with ert! 1 
the joint between the knee and the fetlock ; 
the fore-end or quarter of a flitch, or the leſs 
and bony end of a gammon of bacon. Old 
ſtrong beer, wine, &c, particularly old ſtrong 
Rheniſh wine, ſo called from Hockheim on 
the Maine. 

To HOCK, V. A. to cut the joint becween 
the knee and the fetlock. 

" HO'CKHAM, a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
fair is on Eaſter-Monday; a {mall toy fair, 

HO'CKHOLD, a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
fair is held July 25, for toys. 


to weed with a hoe z to ſcrape 


Ho. 


HOG, 8. [Brit. A general nie * 

ſwine, peculiarly applied to a caftrated bar 

Figuratively, a brutiſh, ſelfiſh, or — 

phes to 1 | 0 

of pains for 4 ge eie 
O'GGISH, AG. havin | 

a hog; brutiſh; grey; oy the qualities of 

8, 8. 


a perſon reſembles ſelfiſhneſs ; gel. 
2 wanifich.” bas; ſelagatt pres 


 HOGH, ſ pron. 8. ; 
ground. 1 9] e 


HO GSHEA , * a 
fure of liquids con 6 —— Fu 
a veſſel or caſk containing fuxty-three gala 
any large caſk. 

HOGSTY'Y, S. the i which fwi 
6 place ig which ſwine 
HO'LBECHE, a town in Li 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fair, 
viz. on May 17, and the ſecond Tueſday in 
September, for horſes, It is ſeated in 3 fat 
among the dykes, It is 1144 miles N. of 

London. 


HOT DEN, S. [ Bit. ] a romping, awkward 
ignorant, and wanton girl, 

To HOIT'DEN, V. N. to romp indecentl 
to behave with levity and wantonnefs, 

To HOISE, or HOIST, v. A, fr] u 
lift or raiſe on high. | 

To HOED, V. A. agen a wen 
beld, or holden] [ Goth. ] to graſp in the hand; 
to gripe ; to retain z to keep. Figuratively, 


To KO'CKLE, V. A. to hamftring 3 to to maintain, ſupport, or ſtick to an opinion 


cut the ſinews near the ham or hock. 
Ho cus O cus. S. legerdemain ; juggle; 


To poſſeſs or enjoy. To ſtop, reſtrain, or ſuf 
pend, applied either to the tongue or hand 


cheat; Night of hand. It is a corruption of To perſevere or continue in a deſign.” To f. 


the words, Hoc e corpur, uſed by Roman Ca- 
tholicks at the conſecration of the ſacramen- 
tal bread. 

HO, S. [ Sax. ] a kind of trough in which 
labourers catry mortar on their heads or ſhoul- 
ders to brick layers, or maſons. 

HO'DDESDON, a town of Hartfordſhire, 
with a mai het on Thurſdays, and one fair, on 


June 28, for toys. It is a great thoroughfare| view. To ftretch 


on the N. road, and has ſeveral tolerable inns. 
It is 17 miies due N. of London. 

HO DMAN, S. a labourer, or one that car- 
ries mortar in a hod. a 
HO'DMANDOD, S. a fiſh. 

REO'!GE-PODGE, S. FFr.] 
odd mixture of ingredients huddled or boiled 
together. ; - | 
_ HODIE'RNAL, Adj. [Lat.] of to-day. 

HO'DNET, a town of Shropſhire, whoſe 
market is diſvſed; but it has two faire, on 


May 4, and ( ctober g, which are very incon- 


fiderable. It is 135 miles N. W. of London. 
HO E, S. (Peg. an inſtrument uſed in 

cutting or ſcraping up the earth. 

Ty HOE, V. A. to cut earth 2 


* 


lemnize or celebrate. He bela a fel. 
Sam. xxv, 36. To aſſemble or collect tip. 
ther. The queen—bolds her parliament, 
$hak, To continue in any ſtate ; to rejun. 
To offer; to propoſe; to form; to plan. To 
manage. To bold forth, in common and loy 
diſcourſe, to preach or deliver a diſcourſe in 
public, To exhibit or preſent to a perſon's 


applied to the arm, or 2 thing held in the 
hand. To hold up, to raiſe 

to ſupport. Neuterly, to laſt, endure, ot f. 
main unbroken, To ſtand; to be right. To 
ſtand up fer: to adhere. To de dependent 


a medley, or on. To derive right. To bold up, applied b 


the weather, means, that it is fair, 
Hol b, at the beginning of a feen 
though it has the appearance of _ 
tion, is really nothing but the preſent — 
the imperative mood; and means, een 
ſtop, be ſtill. 2 
HOLD, S. the act of ſeizing, at keepin 
a thing faſt in the hand; 2 ſeizure, ot gr. 
ſomething which may Pl. or 
ſeized or held by the hand; 3 go 


HOL 


: "I or keeping 3 2 prifon, or place 
1 . that part that is between the 
ind the lower deck, applied to a ſhip. 

A lurking-place 3 the lurking-place or den of 
1 wild-beaft, A fortified place; a fort, Fi- 

;vely, power; influence. 

FOLDER, 8. one who keeps any thing 
ia his hand by hurting it; a tenant, or one 
vho occupies lands or tenements of another 


leaſe, 
 LOLDER-F O'RTH, 8. an haranguer ; 
ane who preaches or ſpeaks in public: a 
f contempt. | 
FEOLDERNESS, a divifion of the Eaſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with the title of an earl- 


010 Pas, S. any thing by which a door 
is fallened when put cloſe; a catch; a hook, 

HOLDING, S. a tenure ; a farm. 

HO'LDSWOR TH, or HOU'LSWOR TH, 
1 large town in Devonſhire, with a market 
gn Saturdays, and three fairs, yiz, on April 
37, July 10, and October 2, for cattle, It 
is ſeated between two branches of the river 
Tamer. It is 215 miles W. by S. of London, 

HOLDTY, a village in Suſſex, with one 
fair, on May g, for horned cattle, 

HOLE, S. [Sax.] a cavity that is narrow 
andlong ; a den; a cavity made with a borer ; 
a rent, or cut in a garment, Figuratively, a 
mean dwelling, or houſe ; a ſubterfuge; a ſhift, 

HOLILY, Adv. in a pious manner, 

HO IINESS, S. when applied to God, that 
nnbute which repreſents him as diſliking and 
(teſting all wickedneſs, Applied to men, an 
abſolute abhorrence of all kinds of ſin, and a 
poaformity to the nature and will of God; 
the ſtate of being hallowed, conſecrated, or 
landtified ; the title aſſumed by the pope. 

HOLLA, Interj, [Fr.] a word uſed in 
calling to a perſon at a diſſance or out of ſight, 
Vied ſubftantively by Milton, 

ToHOLLA, V. A, [Johnſon fays this 
word is now vitiouſly written Bolle by the beſt 
uthors; and ſometimes halls] to cry out 
mth a loud voice, 4% In his ear III 50% 
# Mortimer,” Hat. © What batloing and 
* what tir is this?” Sal. 

HOLLAND, the moſt conſiderable of the 
deren United Provinces, lying between the 
Zuler- tee, the N. Sea, Tealand, and 
Vircht, It is divided into N. Holland, W. 
Freland, ind 8. Holland; and theſe toge- 
the make but one province, whoſe ſtates 
tie the title of Holland and W. F rieſland. 
y Ye, a ſmall bay, which is an extenſion 
3 Tuider-zee, ſeparates Holland from 
u. Frieſland, The extent is. not large, be- 
1. der above 180 miles in circumference. 
tie Song every where lower than 
5 be water is kept out by dams 
fu Res which they are particularly care- 
* in good repair, leſt the whole 
ld be laid under water. It is 


N 


(paſſage, or empty ſpace in the inſide 


H 0 L. 


Maeſe, by ſeveral ſmall. rivers, and by g 
great number of canals, on which they travel 
day and night at a {mall expence. Properly 
ſpcaking, it is nothing but a large meadow, 
and yet all things are in great plenty, 
reaſon of its trade; and the land ſerves to 
feed great numbers of cattle, it is ſo popu- 
lous, that no country in the world can match 
it of ſo ſmall an extent; the paſtures are ſo 
rich, that they have plenty of butter and 
cheeſe, and the ſeas and rivers furniſh them 
with fiſh, There are 4co large towns, and 
18 cities, which make up the ſtates of the 
province, and ſeveral others that have not 
the ſame privilege. The houſcs are well 
built, and extremely neat and clean, as well 
in the country as in the towns. Learning 
flouriſhes here, and they have both linnen 
and wocllen manufactures, beſides their build- 
ing a great number of ſhips, The Dutch 
ſurpaſs all nations in the world with regard 
to trade, and by their ſettlements in foreign 
countries, eſpecially in the E. Indies, and on 
the coaſt of Guiney. This province has a 
court of juſtice, which finally determines in 
all crimina} and civil affairs; and its ſtates, 
in which the ſovereignty refides, are com- 
poſed of the deputies of the nobility and of 
the cities, beſides the ſtadtholder. The only 
eſtabliſhed religion is the proteſtant, for the 
reſt are only tolerated, But we muſt not con- 
found Holland, properly ſo called, with the 
republick, which comprehends the ſeven 
United Provinces, ' Amſterdam is the capital 
city, 

HO'LLAND, the S. E. diviſion of Lin- 
colnſhire, probably fo called, becauſe it is 2 
pmariky country, It has the title of an earl- 
dom. 


HO'LLINGTON, a village in Suſſex, 
with one fair, on the ſecond Monday in July, 
for pedlars ware. ä 

HO'LLOW, [58] Adj. [from Bale] hav- 
ing the inſide or any part ſcooped out; havi 
2 void ſpace within, oppoſed to ſolid. Noiſy, 
or like a ſound made in ſome cavity, Figu- 
ratively, hypocritical, 

HO'LLOW, [Als] S. a cavity, or empty 


ſpace ; a concavity; a cavern, or den; op 
a 
thing. 


To HO'LLOW, [BI] V. A. to ſcoop 
furrows, channels, or cavities in a thi 
To ſhout or make a loud noiſe, „ Comes 
te bollowing from the ſtable.” . "$6 
written, by neglect of etymology, .inſtead of 
bolla, ſays Jabnſon. See HoLL a, 

HO'LLOWAY, a village in Somerſet{hire, 
with one fair, on May 14, for cattle. | 

HO'LLOWLY, CSA] Adv, with empty 
ſpaces within; with channels or vacuities. 
Figuratively, with infincerity, +. 

S. cavity; 


the mouth of the Rhine and 


HOLLOWNESS, — 
the ſtate of having empty ſpaces; want of 
fincerigy ; deceit; treachery, 

P notar, 


! 


1 
| 
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wick, on the E. puke Baltick Sea and che day in April, and the fixſt Wedneſday ig 


man's piſtol. 


HOL. 5 HO 
.., HOLME, a toun of Cumberland. Sce HOLx, 7 performing 
ABrxyY HoLME. | Jef religion, and abſtaining entire) 50 50 
HO'LOCAUST, 8. [Gr.] a burnt ſacri-| ſet apart, conſecrated, or dedicate}, f. 
fice. In the Jewiſh Church, it was a ſacrifice} uſes; pure or without ſpot: ſacred, dim 
which was all burnt upon the altar, and of HOLY-GHOST, Sv. the holy ſyr 
this kind was the daily facrifice; this was|or ſecond perſon. in the e 
done by way of acknowledgment, that the whoſe peculiar office, as 2 
ſon offering and all that belonged to him the Father and Son, is ſanctification and ; 
were the effect of the divine bounty: the ho- ſpiration ; with zeſpe& to the manner of hi 
locauſt was to be a bullock without blemiſh; | exiſtence, he is ſaid to proceed from the Father 
it was brought to the tabernacle of the con- and the Son, and with the Father and Son tig. 
grezation, with the hands of hin that offered |ther is workkipped. His divinity and ing. 
Nt, upon its head; then the Levites killed iz, | liar offices are plainly deſcribed in Scripture, 
dprinkled the blood of it upon the altar, and] HO'LY-THURSDAY, 8. the day on 
Maying it, cnt it in pieces, after which it vs which the aſcenſion of our Seviouris comme. 
laid upon the altar, and butnt by the prieſt, | morated. : | 
a ſaveet-ſmelling r wnto the Lord. HOLV- WEEK, S. Ser.] the werk 
nb » [bolograf ] S. [Or.] in| fore Eaſter, fo called, 1 apart as 
the Scottiſh. law, applied to a deed written | church in g peculiar manner to offices of ji 
entirely by the granter's hand. and devotion, as a preparation fer the enſui 
HOLSTEIN, a country of Germany, with | feſtival of Eaſter, or the teſurrection of Chi. 
the title of a duchy, in the cigcle of Lower HO'LY-CROSS, a village in Worceſter. 
Saxony. It is bounded on the N. by Sleſ- | hire, with two fairs, on the ſecond Wednel. 


duchy of Saxlawenburg, on the S. by the ember, for cheeſe and linnen cloth, * 
duchies of Bremen and Lunenburg, and on O'LYDAY, or HOLIDAY, S. [Sa.] 
the W, by the German Ocean, being about|a day &t apart by the church for commens: 
200 miles in length, and 50 in breadth, It|ration of ſome faint, or ſome remarkable * 
is a pleaſant, fruitſul country, and is well particular in the life of Chriſt ; « day wherein 
ſcated for trade, which however was more| people abſtain from work, and entertain them, 
conſiderable formerly than it is at prefent, |ſglyes with feaſts, &c. a day of gaiety and joy, 
But there are ftill ſome very confiderable] HO'LYHEAD, a town and cape of the 
harbours, particularly Hamburg and Lubeck. iſſe of Angleſea, in Wales, and in the hik 
The king of Denmark and the duke of |channel, where people uſually embark for 
Holſtein Gottorp have a joint-domintion in a| Dublin, there being three packet-boats that 
great part of it, and of ſome towns and terri-|ſail for that city every Monday, Wedneſtay, 
tories each of them are ſole ſovereigns. 'There| and Friday, wind and weather permitting, lt 
are ſome 4mperial cities, which are governed is 2694 mijesfrom London. 
by their reſpective magiſtrates, but the reli-} HO'LY-ISLAND, a ſmall iſland lying on 
ion of the whole country is Lutheran, The the coait of England, 6 miles S. of Berwid 
Ling of Denmark, as duke of Holſtein, is ain Northumberland, It is not above tus 
ince of the empire as well as the duke of | miles and a quarter in length, nor much aber 
IRein-Gottorp, It is divided into fourja mile in breadth. The to1l is rocky and full 
cantons, Holſtein Proper, Wagria, Stormar, of ſtones, for which reaſon it is thinly pepe, 
by it has but one town, with a church and 2 


and Ditmarſh. a . 
HO'LSTER,S.{[Teut.] a caſe for a horſe- caſtle, under which there is 4 commodion 
| | harbour defended by à block houſe. 


HOLT, a town in Norfolk, with a mar-“ HO'LYWELL, a town of N. Wales, is 
ket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on April 256 the county of F Unt. It bas a marcet on n · 
and Nov. 24, for horſes, It is no corpora- day, and 3 fairs, on April 23, 3 
tion, nor has any manufactory. It bas 2 Trinity, and September 2, e- 
church, about 300 good houſes, with pretty a place of great note, for the "ell 
wide ſtreets well paved, and about 1000| Winniſred, who is reputed 
Itis 122 miles N. E. of London. and it is much frequented by peoplethat = 
HOLT, a village in Denbighſhire, in N. to bathe in itz as well as popiih 4 * 
Wales, with two fairs, on June 22, and ſof devotion. The ſpring guſhes to 1 
Detober 29, for cattle. tuch impetuoſity, that at a {mall de 
OL, eicher at the beginning or end of [turns feveral mills. Over the _— 
the name of a place, from bolt, Sax. a wood, chapel built upon pillars, _ = oT 
ſignifies, that it is, or has been, a wood; |dows are painted the hiſtory or the wel 
ſometimes infced it may come from bol, Sax. fred's life. There is a moſs _ * 
hollow, eſpecially when the name ends in un which ſome fooliſhly imagine tu e g. 0 
8 ws nifred's hair, It ig 20 0 l 0. 
HO'LT-WOOD, a village in Dorſetſnäre, London. 3 


a viegin martyr, 


r 


rey any extern 
225 4 Sax.) a perſon's own houſe. 

weiy, the country in which a perſon 
lives, of a place of his conſtant reſidence; 
n dur on country, or made within a perſon's 


"OE Adv. to the honſe wherein a per- 
eon lives; to one's own country; fully ; 
eloſely ; to the utmoſt; to the purpoſe 3 to 
the point defigned, Joined to a ſubſtantive 


it implies force, or efficacy, The bome| 


* | of 2 friendl ſword.” Dryd, 
HOMEBO'RN, Adj. natural; domeſtic; 
or of one's own country. | 
- HO'MEBRED, - Adj. native; natural ; 
beed in a perſon's own breaſt. Figuratively, 
tude; artleſs 3 uncultivated 5 or not poliſhed 
travel. 
Olk l r, Adj. internal; felt with- 
in; inward, 
HO'MELILY, Adv. in a rude, rough, or 
dean manner, | 


HO'MELINESS, S. plainnefs; rudeneſs ; | 


trarſeneſs, G 
HO'MELY, Adj. plein; coarſe; rude, or 
dot poliſhed by the aſſiſtance or information 
& forcigners, 
HO'MELY, Adv. 
herlely, | 
HOME-MA'DE, Adj. made in our own 
wMtry, oppoſed to foreign. 
ws F a meaſure among the 
Mebrews, containing fix pints; Bailey ſays, 
two buſhels, ; | 
HO'MESPUN, Adi. ſpun or-wroughtin a 
private houſe, not by profeſſed manufacturers. 
Made in one's own country, oppoſed to foreign. 
Fipuratively, coarſe ; rude; wanting perfection 
 eleg?nee, Uſed ſubſtantively, for a coarſe, 
tage, unpoliſhed, or ill-bred perſon. 
HOMESTALL, or HO'MESTEAD, 8. 
dr.] a houſe, or place where a houſe ſtood. 
HOMEWARD, or HO'MEWARDS, 
Av, towards home; or towards the houſe 
rein a perſon conſtantly refides, 
HOMICIDE, s. [Lat.] murder, It is 
del into voluntary When committed with 
&; or caſual when done by accident, 
MOMICT DAL, Adj. murderons; bloody. 
ROMILE"TICAL, Adi. [Sr.] ſocial; 
Kaverlable, | | 
Zorn, S. [Gr.] a plain and popular 
ourle on ſome divine ſubject: applied 
© thoſe which were compoſed at the Re- 
Won to be read in churches, in order 
i ſupply both the caſual and neceflary-defeR 


mons, | 
4 of NEAL, or HOMOGE'NE- 
— ne g is pronounced ſoft] Adj, [Gr.] 
zaun the lame nature, or principles of the 


in a plain manner; 


5. 
i 


HON 


{HOMOCE'NEALNESS, 78. the quality 
HOMOGENE TTY, Cor having the 
HOMOGENEOUSNESS, J ſame nature or 
principles, TEE | 

HO'MOGENY, $. [Or.] likeneſs ; or 
ſameneſs of nature; BED 


HOMO@'LOGOUS,S. [Gr. having the fame 
proportion. In Logic, applied to things which 
ree in name, but have a different nature. 

HOMO'NYMOUS, Adj. [Gr.] fignify- 
ing ſeveral things, applied to words which 
have ſeveral ſenſes. 2 

HOM O TON Os, Agj. Or. ] having the 
ſame ſound, | 

HOMO'TONY, S. ſameneſs of ſound. 

HONDURAS, a provinee of N. America, 
in New-Spain, lying on the N. Sea, being 
about 370 miles in length, and 200 in 
breadth ; it was diſcovered by Chriſtopher 
Columbus, in the year 1502. The Englith 
have been poſſeſſed of the country 
on the bay of Honduras a great While, and cut 
large quantities every year. 

HONE, S. a fine fort of of 
different colours, uſed for ſetting an edge on 
penknives and razors, ; 

To HONE, V. N. [Sax.] to pine or long 
for any thing, Seldom uſed. 

HONEST, Adj. — performing every 
act of juſtice, or fulfifling every obligation 
and relation in which we ſtand as members of 
ſociety. | 

HO'NESTLY, Adv. conſiſtent with juſtiesʒ 
conſiſtent with our duty. 

HO'NESTY, S. goodneſs, which makes 2 
perſon prefer his promiſe or duty to his paſ- 
ſion, or intereſt, | 

HO'NIED, Adj. covered with 
Sweet, flattering, or enticing, applied to words. 

HO'NEY, S. [Sax. ] a thick, viſcous fluid 
ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or vellowiſh colour, 
ſweet to the taſte, ſoluble in water, of a fra- 
grant ſmell, ſecreted by certain glands near 
the bottom of the petals of flowers, ſucked up. 
by the bee in its probeſcis or trunk, ſwal- 
lowed, and diſcharged again from the ſtomach 
through its mouth into ſome of the cells of 
its comb; deſtined for the food of the young, 
but, in hard ſeaſons, fed on by the bee itſelf, 
Figuratively, ſweetneſs, or ſeducing allure- 
ments, apphed to words: uſed as a term sf 
tenderneſs and fondneſs. 

To HO'NEY, v. N. to make uſe of en- 
dearing, ſweet, or fond expreſſions. 

HO'NEYCOMB, S. [Sax.] the cells of 
wax, in which a bee ſtores its honey. 

HO'NEY-DEW, S. ſweet dew, round: early 
in the morning on the leaves of divers plants. 

HO'NEY-MOON, S. the firſt month after 
marriage, ſo called from the fondneſs and 
tenderneſs which appears then between.a mar- 
ried couple. | 

HO'NEYSUCEKLE, S. ['Sax.] in Botany, a 
plant, ſo called. from the ſweetneſs of its 


« 


Ade alete or kind. 


| odour; it:is likewiſe named the 2vcodbine, 


HO'NEY- 


. DRLEIED nn. — 


nee 
HO'NEVLESS, Adj; without honey; or 
robbed of their honey, applied to bees, 
HO'NTTON; a town of Devonſhire, with 
2 market on Saturdays, and one fair, on the 


firſt Wedneſday after July 19, for cattle. It 
is ſcated near the river Otter, over which 


there is a bridge, on the road from London to 


Exeter, It ſends two members to parliament, 
but being no- corporation, a portreye is the 
returning officer, It has one churth, which 
is half a mile from the town, and a chapel 
within it, with about 4co houſes, which are 
chiefly in one btoad paved ſtreet. Here is a 
great manufaftory of bone-lace; It is 155 
miles W. by S. of London, | 


HO'NORARY, Adj. [Lat.] doe ih or- 


der to confer honour, or as a mark of eſteem; 
conferring honout, but hot gain. 
HO'NOUR, [che u in this word, and all 
its derivatives and compounds, is dropped in 
unciation z as, nur, bintrable, &c.] 8. 
[Lat dignity, or high rank. Reputation; 
am Chaſtity. Dignity of 


e. Reverence. 


mien. Glory; boaſt, A teſtimony or to- 


ken of reſpect and eſteem, uſed after do. The 
title of a perſon of rank. A ſubject of praiſe, 
Glory, A regard to the cenſure and eſteem 
of the world. Nobleneſs or majeſty, applied 
to perſons, A place, office, or title, which 
attracts eſteem, Ornament and reſpect. The 
boneurs of his head.“ Dryd, | 
To HO'NOUR, V. A. to eſteem, or re- 
ſpect; to entertain an inward eſteem and re- 
verence for any perſon ſuperior to us in any 
relation, and to ſhew it by outward figns and 
actions. 
HO'NOUR ABLE, Adj. [Fr.] worthy of 
reſpect or reverence; great, or ſuitable to a 
perſon's dignity ; generous z conferring or at- 
tracting reſpect and reverence ; without taint 
or reproach ; honeſt ; equitable, 
HO'NOURABLENESS, S. highneſs of 
poſt or dignity, which attracts reverence and 
reſpect z generoſity. 1 
HO'NOURABLY, Adv, with tokens of 
honour; in ſuch a manner as to add dignity 
to a perſon's character; generouſly, 
HO'NQURER, S. one that entertains re- 
ſpect and eſteem for another in his mind, and 
ſhews it in his actions. 
HOO, a village in Suſſex, with one fair, 
on May 1, for pedlars ware. N 
HOOD, S. [Sax. ] denotes condition, 
quality, ſtate or character, as in childhood. It 
is ſometimes taken collectively; and then 
ſignifies ſeveral united together, as ſiſterbood, 
j, e. a company of ſiſters; bretberhoed, a fra- 
ternity of ſeveral of the ſame profeſſion in- 
corporated, 
HOOD, S. [Sax.] an upper covering 
worn by a woman over her cap; any thing 


drawn upon the head, and covering it; al 


kind of ornament worn by a graduate of any 
univerſity to ſhew his degree, ; 
HO'ODMAN'S-BLIND, 8. a play in 


to catch hold. A ſhepherd's book; a 


| 


HOB 


which the perſon hooded is to catch anothez 
remored Len it he ag lp wh 
9 u now called llndua; 
To HO'ODWINK, V. A; to tinge: 
perſon. from ſeeing, by binding fomethin 
over his eyes; 1 
HOF, $ [Sa. ] the } 
flance which covers the — 2 
other anitnals that feed on graſs, 
HO'OFED, Adj, -having a hoof. 
HO'OFBOUND, Adj, applied to a horſe, 
when his hoof ſhrinks in at the top and at the 
heel, and the ſkjn by that means ſtarts abort 
and grows over the hoof; | 
HOOK, S. [Sax] any thing bent & a 


book,” A wire crooked, and barbed at 
point, uſed in fiſhing, A ſnare or try, 
Any bending inftrament to cnt or lop with, 
« A reaping book,” That of a hinge 
which is fixed to the poſts of door ; hence, 
off the bboks, implies a ſtate of diſorder or con- 
tufion, By hook or crook, a phraſe, fignifying 
one way or another; by any means, whether 
direct or indirect. * 0 
To HOOK, V. A. in Fiſbing, to catch 
with a hook. F duch to entrap or en- 
ſnare; to draw, or faſten, ay with a hook, 
HO'QKED, Adj. bent; crooked; 
HO'OKEDNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
bent like a hook. l 
HOOK-NO'RTON, a village in Oxford- 
ſhire, four miles N. E. of Chipping- Norton, 
with two fairs, on June 24, and Nov, 25, 
for horſes and cows, 
HOOK-NO'SED, having a crooked aqui- 


line noſe. 


circular A 7 2 or keep tight 
that which it ſurrounds, particularly caſkt 
or barrels; ſeveral circles of whalebone worn 
by women to extend their petticoats; any 
thing circular, 

To HOOP, v. A. to put hoopson z cal 
or other veſſel. Figuratively, to claſp, er- 
circle, or ſurround. 

To HOOp, V. N. [Fr.] to ſhout, or make 
a noiſe by way of ca! or purſuit; to. call to 
by a ſhout, 

O OPER, 8. a cooper; ot one that pati 
hoops on veſſels, | * 

HO'OPING-COUGH, t * 
convulſive kind of cough, ſo 
noiſe with which it is attended. F 

To HOOT, v. N. [Brit.] to _ 
noiſe in contempt z to cry hike an out. J 

HOOT, S. I Brit.] a clamout, hou, © 
noiſe made at a perſon in contempt; 


. % i 
To HOP, V. N. [Sax.] to jump * 


ratively, to hop or walk 1 . Y 


* 


play. Hor, 


HR 

a 5 
made with one leg; a 
herally applied to the 
birds on the ground, or the man- 


motion ot 
ve from one branch of 


in Which they move Ir 5 5 
* to another, without extending their 


les, In Botany, 4 plant whote N 
4 u a bitter in brewing, to keep the deer 
rom turning ſour. b 
nor V. A. to impregnate with hops; 
b make bitter with hops. Neuterly; to leap 
with one leg; to walk lamely. 

HOPE, the tation at the mouth of the 
fer Thames, below Gtaveſend. g 

HOPE, a village in Derbyſhire; in that 
part called the Peak, 12 miles W. of Shef- 
beld in Yorkſhire, with two fairs, on May 
1, and September 29, for cattle, 
HOPE, S. [Sax.] that pleaſure which 
riſes in the mind on the thought of the en- 
wyment of ſome future good; an expectation 
of ſome future good. SYN ON. Hope has for 
its object, ſucceſs in itſelf, and denotes a 
muſt borne up by ſome encouragement, Ex- 
g# regros particularly the happy moment 
ef event, and intimates a certainty of its ar- 
ming. Thus, we hope to obtain things; 
ee their arriving, What we Here for, 
bens to be more a favour or a kindneſs; | 
what we expe, more 2 duty or obligation. 
Ibu, we bete for favourable anſwers to our 
temind:; we exttef ſuch as are agreeable to 
8 ropolitions. 0 
19HOPE, V. N. to expect a future good. 
HOPEFUL, Adi. full of qualities which 
pocuce hepe; promiſing ; full of hope or 
ketitiun of ſucceſs. The laſt ſenſe, tho' 
hr anelcpical, 1s ſeldom uſed. 


np, . a leap 
et of mall jump, be 


| 


Ki lv tale hope, or encourage an expeRaticn 
ame future good, 

MU FUFULNESS, S. the quality which 
Pomreur occehions a pleaſing expeCtation 
M lacceſe, or of ſome future good. 

HOPELESS, Adj. without any expecta- 
PR Future good. Frouratively, deſperate- 
U W110:Nd, 
HOPED, S. one that has pleaſing expec- 
MOMs of 1 me futur. good. 

WWPINGLY, Adr. with hope or confi- 
4  nottang of evil will happen. 

4% LR, 5. cue who leaps ur Jum ps on 

1 
3 ud, 8. [fo called becauſe It 15 al- 
Ne. mo in agitation] the box or 

ot woa in a mill, into which the 

90 ; 2 be ground. 
gw er HURARY 


DT, tr nnt; 
45, 1 * 


= 
* 
On 


' 0 „ 1 
bo * 018 | 
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Cy 


1 ' 
» Adj, [Lat.] 
ontainng an hour. 
3 _ on tobes, is the braſs Circle 
ua 207 1 Dis 91 2 * 
, e, on Which th: hours are 
WN, 6&3 UN 4 (lo K 
Hokbr , 9 ig" 
18 S, [S2x.] a flock, company, Sr 
) © An, of Company of people ge- 
1441 Canting 1, ns ta. ». 
RAT ZS el tu-tlon. 


NN, 8. [Cr.| the line Which 


SS V% 


| 


4 


— 5 Gi 


Wimen; 
1 


* 
* 


| 


* 


ö 


HO R 

terminates or bounds the fight. The ſenſible 

rizon is the circular line which limits the 
view; the real is that which divides the 
globe into two equal parts; On globes, this 
is generaily the upper part of the frame on 
which the globe reits. 

HORIZONTAL, Adj. near the horizon. 
Parallel to the horizon; on a level, 

HORIZON T ALLY, Adv. in a direction 
patallel to the horizon; on a level, or in a 
line equally diſtant in all its parts trom the 
ground, ſuppoſing the ground to be level. 

HO RLE, a village in Suſſex, with a 
fair, on Nov. 7, for cattle and pedlars ware. 

RN, S. [ Sax. ] a hard, pointed, and 
callous ſubſtance, Which grows on the heads 
of ſome animals. Figuratively, an inftru- 
ment of wind mulic, formed ot the horn of 
dome animal, The extremities of the wax- 
ing or waining moon, ſo called becauſe repre- 
lenting the horns of a cow, or from byrn, Sax. 
a point. The teelers of a ſnail, or thoſe long 
ſubſtances on the head of a ſnail, which it 
draws in or puſhes out at pleaſure, imagined 
do be its teclers; but by modern naturaliſts 


— 


de tound to be a kind of teleſcopes, baving the 
eyes at their extremities: hence the phraſe 


to «raw in one's berns, tor being terrified, or 
having one's ccurage damped at the proſpect 
of danger, "The hieroglyphic tor a cuc- 
cold, uſed | figuratively for cuckoldom 
whence bern mad implies, as mad as a per- 
lon who diſcovers that heis cuckolded. A 
drinking-cup made of horn, In Scripture, 
horn is uſcd for power, pride, or empire. 
HO'RNBOOK, S. a leaf with the alpha- 
bet aud Lord's prayer printed on it, {tuck on 


3 j 2 n 1 1 - 5 
HUPLIULLY, Adv. in ſuca a manner | 4 piece of board, and covered over with horn 


ro keep it irom ſoiling, uſed for teaching 
children their letters. 

HORNBY, a town in Lancaſhire, with 
a market on Monday, and one tair, on July 
30, tor hurned cattle and horſes, It is 243 
miles trom London, 

HOU'RN-CASTLE, a town of Lincoln@ 
hire, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
taurs, ou June 22, and Augul: 21, for hortes 
and caitle, It is ſeated on the river Bane, 
aud three parts ot it are ſurrounded with was 
ter. it is à large well-built town, and had 
turmerly a Caſtle, now demolithed, It is 141 
ines I, of London, 

HOURNDON, a town of FEfﬀer, with 2 


. 


| market on Saturdays, and one tan, on june 


It is ſeated on a jmall river, which, at 


29. 


'} + imall diſtance, falls into the I hames, at 


the place called the Hope, It is 28 miles 
L. oi London. 

HO RNED, Ad}. having, or appearing 4s 
having, horns; 

HU RNEK, S. one tlrat manufactures and 
ſells horns, 

HO'RNET, S. [Sax.]. a berge, ſtrong, 
ſtinging fly, whote body is long, retembling 
a thircad, and of a bluiſh colour; it makes 

4 D ts 


HOR 


its neſt in hollow trees, which conſiſts of 
wood, for which purpoſe, like. the waſps, 
they are furniſhed with ſtrong toothed jaws. 4 
HO'RN-FOOT, Adj. hoofed, | 
. HO'RNING, a. village in Norfolk, with 
one fair, on Monday after Auguſt 2, for or- 
dinary. horſes, and petty chapmen. 
HO'RN-OWL, S. an owl, ſo called from 
its having horns. _. 
 _ HO*RNPIPE, S. a jig, fo called becauſe 


fermerly danced to an horn. 


HO'RNSEY, a town in the Eaſt Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Mondays, 


and two fairs, on Aug. 12, and Dec. 17, for 


horſes and cattle. It is 187 miles N. of 
London, 4 a ö . 

HO RN- WORK, S. in Fortification, an 
dut-work, advancing towards the field, con- 
fiſting of two demi - baſtions, joined to a 
eurtin. 


HO RNV, Adj. made of, or reſembling 


korn; hard as horn, or callous. 
HORO'GRAPHY, [ boregrafy] S. [Gr. 

an account of the hours. 

 HO'ROLOGE, or HO'ROLOGY, S. 

{ Gr. ] an inſtrument that tells the hour. 
HORO'METRY, S. [Gr.] the art of 

meaſuring the hours. | 

- HO'ROSCOPE, S. [Or.] in Aftrology, 

the configuration of the planets at the hour 

of a perſon's birth, * | 
HO*RRIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] occaſioning 


"  H6&rror; hideous; odious. 


. HO'RRIBLENESS, S. that quality in a 
perſon or thing which affects with horror, or 
a ſtrong apprehenſion of inſtant danger, &c. 
a deep impreſſion of odiouſneſs. | 
HO'RRIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to raiſe fear and horror. 
HO'RRID, Adj. [Lat.] hideous; ſhock- 
ing. i 
| TIO/RRIDNESS, S. that quality which 
fenders a thing extremely odious, ſhocking, 


- or dreadful. 


HORRTFIC, Adj. [Lat.] caufing horror, 

HO'RRINGER, à village in Suftolk, 
with one fair, on September 4, for ſheep and 
1608s. 
HO'RROR, 8. [Lat.] a paſſion excited 
by an object which cauſes both a high degree 
of fear and deteſtation, Figuratively, a 
gloom, or drearinels which affects with 
horror, 

HORSE, S. [formerly ſpelt hors ; of ors, 
$ax.] a domeſtic beaſt, uſed in wer, draught, 
and carriage. Horſe, in War, the cavalry, 
or thoſe foldiers in an army that fight on 
Horſeback. In Manufactories, any thing 
uſed as a ſupport: hence a hei ſe to dry linen 
on. A wooden machine, which ſoldiers ride 
by way of puniſhment, Joined to another 
ſubſtantive, it fignifies ſomething large ur 
coarſe: Among Mariners, a rope faſtened to 
the ums of each yard, to ſupport the men 
when handing or reeving the fails, 


or keeps running horſes ; a dealer in horſe, 


in Suſſex, whoſe fair is Sept. 11, for peelary; 


ſtinging horſes, 


HOR 
\ 

To HORSE, V. A, [Sax.] to mount 
- horſe ; to wy a iy or to place 75 
on on one s back; to ſet aſtride ˖ 
To cover a mare, wenne 
HO RSEBACK, S. the bac 1 
the ſtate of being mounted on * 

HO RSEBLO CK, S. a block made uſe of 
to aſſiſt a\perſon in mounting a horſe, 

HO'RSEBOAT, S. a large boat uf 
ferries to carry horſes over the Water. 

HO'RSEBUY, S. a greom, or boy ems 
ployed in dreſſing horſes ; a ſtable- boy. 

HO'RSE-BREAKER, S. one who tame 
horſes, and fits them either for riding cc 
drawing. - 

HO RSEBRIDGE, a town in Fuser 
whoſe fairs are held May 9, and Sept. 26, for 
pedlar's ware, | 


HO'RSEBRIDGE-CC'MMON, a villare 


it is 35 miles from London, 
HO'RSE-COURSER, S. one that ring 


HO'RSE-FLESH, S. the fleſh of horſs, 
One fhilled in horſeflefh, is a low phraſe fur 
— killed in buying horſes, 
HO'RSE-FLY, S. a fly remarkable {i 


HO'RSE-LAUCH, [birſe-loff] S. a la 
violent, and ſometimes affected laugh. 
HO'RSE-LEECH, S. a great leech, whi 
uſually faſtens to horſes when watering; | 
farrier, or herſe-doQor, from bij, a 
leece, Sax. which ſignifies both a leech and 
perſon who cures diſorders, 
HO'RSE LITTER, S. a cg bn 
upon poles between two horſes, un v {2 
perſon lies at full length, 
HO'RSE-MAN, S. a rider, or one g 
ed on horſeback ; one ſkilled in riding; « 
that fights on horſeback, applied to an 4 
HO'RSEMANSHIP, S. the art dtn 
breaking, or managing a horſc. | 
" HO'RSE-MATCH, S. a rac, wie 
two or More horſes contend for ſuperivn) 
ſwifeneſs. 
HO'RSE-MEAT, S. provender, c f 
fit for horſes. ; 
HO'RSE-MINT, S. a large coarſe in 


mint. , | 
HO'RSE-PLAY, S. coarſe, rough, or 
lent play. 
HO'RSE-RACE, S. a conteſt | 
horſes for a prize, 1 
HO RSERADISEH, S. a root of 1. 
poignant taſte, uſed in Cookery for 
ſauce, and eſteemed in medicine very 0 5 
It is reckoned a ſpecies of ſcurvy-gra U 4 
tanical writers. hall 
HO'RSESHOF, 8. a plate of in 
K the hoof of a horſe. In Botanys E 
erb. | "Wu 
HO'RSEWAY, S. a broad we hs n 


which horſes may travel. 


| 


HO'RSHAM, a town of Sur, * 


HOS 


and three A - * 

itſunday, and July 18, for ſheep 
Ga! — on Wees 5 for cattle 
1 ws ware, It is ſeated near St. Leo- 
20 foreſt; and is a borough town, ſend- 
ine two members to parliament; and ſome- 
wes the aſſizes are held here. It is 374 
les from London. 5 
ae gerD.K A- vxx, a town in Suſſex, 
«Roſe fairs are held May 27, and Sept, 12, 
{.r cattle and pedlary. 

HO'RTATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] an argument 
by which a perſon endeavours to excite another 
10 pradtiſe any thing, : 

HORTATORY, Adj. [Lat.] encourag- 
ing, animating, or adviſing to perform a thing. 

HORTICULTURE, S. [Lat.] the art of 
cultivating gardens, : 

HO'RTULAN, Adj, [Lat.] belonging to 
a jarden, 1 

HUSA/NNA, S. [Heb, fave us now, or 
fave we beſeech Fell a form of bleſſing or 
wiſhing a perſon well, uſed by the * 
Thus at our Saviour's entrance into Jeruſalem, 
when the people cried out, © 7oſanna, to the 
fn of David !”* their meaning was, Lord pre- 
ferre this ſon of David, this King; heap fa- 
yoors and blefſings upon him. 

HOSE à, a canonical book of the dla 
Teftament, ſo called from the prophet of that 
ame, its author, who was the ſon of Beri, 
2nd the ßrſt of the lefler prophets 3 he lived 
in the kinzdom of Samaria, and delivered his 
prophecies under the reign of ſeroboam II. 
nd his ſucceſſors, kings of Iſrael, and under 
the reigns of Uzziah, 1 Ahaz, and He- 
ink, kings of Judah 3 to denounce the di- 
we vengeance againſt them, and to foretel the 
purity in Aflyria, 

HOSE, [beze] S. [Sax.] a Rocking, or 
Weng for the legs, Formerly uſed for 
oeec; 0s, 
| HOSIER, CTs] S. one who ſells ſtock- 
gs 
 ROSPITAB E, Adj, [Lat.] giving en- 
rmuament to ſtrangers; kind and affable to 
fmanyers, 

_OSPITABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
10 


dew kindneſs and give entertainment to 
Wngers, 


market on Saturdays, 


Pa nt, 


ſupport of the poor. 
52k Av, S. [F be En, ex- 
—5 the entertainment ot ſtrangers, 
Tb reden S. Fr.] one reſiding in 
wm. receive either the poor or ſtran- 
i Fog perſon living in, or ſupported at, 
Apt S. a title borne by the 
tene the 8 . Moldavia, who 1 
ina the Cris ure of their principalities 
wh ang 2 who gives them a 
ths, and oboe? iney are under his protec- 
tis uged to ſerve him; and he even 

"nts depoſes hem; but in other re- 


HOT 


ſpects they are abſolute ſovereigns within their 


own dominions. 

HOST, [5%] S. Fr.] a perſon who keeps 
an inn. An army, from hoftis, Lat, an enemy. 
Any great number or multitude, © An boft 
of tongues,” Shak. The ſacrifice of the maſs, 
or the conſecrated wafer, in the Romiſh 
Church, from baſte, Fr. boſtia, Lat. a ſacrifice, 
or victim offered up in ſacrifice, | 

To HOST, V. N. to put up at an inn; 
to go to a public houſe for entertainment, To 
engage or encounter in battle. | 

HO'STAGE, S. [Fr.] a perſon given up 
as a pledge for the ſecurity of the performance : 
of certain conditions, 

HOSTEL, or HO'STELRY, [ pron, c- 
tel, or birelry} S. F of inn, or houſe where 
a perſon may meet with entertainment or lodg- 
ing. 

HOST ESS, S. [Fr.] a woman who keeps 
a public houſe or in, Lac 
_ HOYSTILE, Adj. [Lat.] like an enemy 
ad verſe; oppoſites 

HOSTIYLITY, S. [Fr.] che practice of an 
open enemy; open war; violent and vehe- 
ment oppoſition. 

HO STLER, S. one who has the care of 
horſes at an inn. : | 

HO'STRY, S. the ſtable or place where 
horſes are kept at an inn. 

HOT, Adj. [Sax,] having the power to 
excite a ſenſation of heat; made arm by 
fire. Figuratively, luſtful, or vehemently lewd. 
Strongly affected with any ſenſible quality, in 
allufion to hounds. Violent; furious; ardent; 
vehement, applied to action. Precipitate, or 
furiouſly thoughtleſs, Highly ſeaſoned, or af- 
fecting the palate very ſtrongly. 

HO“ T-BED, S. in Gardening, a bed made 
warm for producing of plants which would 
not thrive without that centrivance. 

HOT-BRA'INED, Adj. furious; vehe- 
ment ; paſſionate. | 

HOT-HEA'DED, Adj. vehement or vio- 
lent in paſſion ; ſoon provoked. 

HO'T-HOUSE, S. a bagnio, or place to 
ſweat or cup in. A brothel or bawdy- 
houſe. A houſe in which are hot-beds to 
bring vegetables, &c. to perfeCtion all the 
year round, 

HO'TLY, Adv. with heat; with violence 
or vehemence ; with lewdneſs, luſt, or laſei- 
viouſnets, 

HOT-MOU'THED, Adi. headſtrong; un- 
governable. 

HO'TNESS, S. that quality or ſtate which 
excites a ſenſation of heat; violence or vehe- 
mence, Figuratively, Wantonneſs or luſt. 

HO'TCH-POTCH, 8. See HobpGet- 
Po Dbox. 

HO T- SPUR, S. a perſon of violent pat- 
ſions, eaſily provoked, obſli nate and ungovern- 
able. In Botany, a pea of ſpecdy growth, 

HO'TSPURRET. Adj. vehement; of vi- 


© 


olent paſſions ; raſh 3 ungovernable, 
4D 2 410 T. 
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HO'TTENTOTS. See Car E of Goop 
Horx. 

. HOVE, the preter of Hr Avx. 
HO'VEL, S. [Sax.] a ſhed open at the 

ſides, covered over-head; a mean low habita- 
tion or cottage. 

To HO VEL, V. A. to ſhelter in, or re- 
pair to an bovel. | | 
To HO'VER, V. N. [Brit.] to hang in 
the air over a perſon's head, without flying 
off one way or another; to wander about one 
lace, 
a HOUGH, I pron. 55] S. [Sex.] the lower 
part of the thigh of a beaſt. An adz or hoe. 
See Hoe, | | 1 5 
To EQUCH, [pron. s] V. A. to ham- 
ſtring; to diſable, or hinder from running, by 
cutting the finew or tendon of the ham. ©« He 
b:ughed their horſes,” Jeb. xi. 9. In Gar- 
dening, to cut or ſcrape up carth with an hoe. 
This 1s an unuſual manyer of ſpelling, and 
ould not be imitated, 

'HOU'LET,, S. [Fr.] a young owl. 
HOUND, S. [ Sax. ] a dog uſed in hunting. 
To HOUND, V. A. to ſet on, or let looſe 

to the chace, To hunt or purſue. 

* HOU'"NSLOW, a town in Middleſex, with 
a market on Thurſday, and two fairs are held 
on Trinity-Monday, and Monday after Sept. 
29, for horſes, cattle, and ſheep, It is 94 miles 
from London. 

'* ROUR, S. [Lat.] the twenty-fourth part 
of a natural day, or a ſpace of time conſiſting 
of ſixty minutes; the time marked by a clock; 


any particular time; a proper ſcaſon for the 


formance of any thing. Mine bour is 
not vet come.“ John ii. 4. | 
HOU'R-GLASS, S. an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure time with, by means of ſand running thro' 
a {mall aperture out of one glaſs into another; 
any ſpace of time. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete, 

HOU'RLY, Adj. and Adv. happening or 
repeated every hour; frequent. 

* HOUR-PLATE;, S. the plate on which 
the figures of the hours are painted or deſcrib- 
ed, whether for a clock or dial. 

HOUSE, S. [Sax. and Goth.] a building 
wherein a perſon or human creature dwelis, 
Figuratively, any place of abode, The man- 
ner of living, or eating. A table joined to 
keep, © He kept a miſerable houſe.” Shak. 
The ſtation of a planet, in aſtrology. Family, 
race, deſcendants, or kindred ; one's family 
affairs. Set thine houſe in order. 2 Kings, 
xXx. 1, A body of men meeting for public 
concerns in any dwelling, applied to the lords 
or commons colleftively conſidered : when 
uſed with aper, it implies the lords; and 
when joined with {rwer, the commons, 
« The major part of both horſes.” X. Charles. 
Syxon, Houſe means a dwelling diſtinct by 


itſelf; tenement, part of a houſe, divided off, | ſon ; or from what cauſe; by 


for the uſe of another family. 
To HOUSE, [houze] V. A. to harbour; 
to give lodging in a houſe; to ſhelter, or keep 


| | refide, or live in a building, To have a fla. 


HEN 


tunder a roof, Neuterly, to take ſhelter ; 
1 


tion in the heavens, applied to aſtrol 

| HOU'SE-BREAKER, S. * 

8 into another perſon's houſe to 
HOU'SE-BREAKING, S. the act of en- 


tering another perſon's houſe by force.; 
der to ſteal : called, in law, — — . 
HOU SE-DOG, S. a-maſtiF, or dog key 
in a houſe to ſecure it from thieves, 

HO U'SEHOLD,.S, a family living kope- 
ther in one dwelling-place or houſe ; the ma. 
nagement, conomy, or government of a fr. 
mily. Uſed in Compoſition to imply dome. 
or making part of a family, ©. | 

HOU'SEHOLDER, S. the maſter of ; 


family, 

HOU'SEHOLD-STUFF, S. furniture of 
„Len or utenſils fit or neceſſay for a fi- 
mily. 

. HOU'SEKEEPER, S. one who is mater 
of a family, and rents a while houſe, oppoſe 
to a /odger; a woman-ſervant, who has the 
management of a family, | 

HOU'SEKEEPING, Adj, domeſtic ; f: 
or neceſſary for a family, | 
HOU'SEKEEPING, S. hoſpitality; a l. 
beral and plentiful table; the charge and cr 
pence attending the keeping a family. 
HOU'SELEEK, S. a plant, ſo called from 
growing on the walls, or outſide roofs of houſes, 
HOU'SELESS, ¶ bei vel] Adj, without 
any abode or houſe to live in, 
HOU'SEMAID, S. a female ſervant, em- 
ployed in keeping a houſe clean, 
HOU'SERQOM, S. ſhelter, place, or es- 
tertainment in a houſe, | | 
HOU'SEWARMING, S. a ſeaſt or meny- 
making, upon going into a new houſe, - 
HOUSING, [ heuzing] S. the quantity of 
houſes in any place; cloth criginally uſed to 
keep off dirt, now added to ſaddles as 0rna- 
mental, from houſeaux, Fr. : 
HOU'SEWIFE, ſpron. Ia, or bi 
8. the miſtreſs of a family; one ſkilled in the 
regulating of a family, and practiſine frugality; 
a kind of purſe conſiſting of ſeveral pocket 
above one another, and a book made of cloth, 
to carry thread, filk, and needles in. 
HOU'SEWIFELY, [ pron. bizzify] A 
after the manner of a perſon who knows bon 
to manaye a family with order and frugalit) 
HOU'SEWIFELY, pron. bizzify} A, 
ſkilled in the management of a family. 
HOU'SEWIFERY, {pron. þi=zif 15 
the buſineſs or management of 2 miſtreſs e þ 
family; ' prudent — frugal management 
the affairs of a family: 4 
| HOW, Adv, [Sat.] to what dne 
what degree 3 in what manner; =_ . 
Uſed with much, it implies proportion, 
tion, and correſpondence. 


from 
HO'WBE, or HOWBETT, Adv, | m 


HU 
ebend Arn. notwithſtand 
en DEN, a town in the Eaſt Riding of 
York hire, with a large market on Satprdays, 

17 'r ©irs on the ſecond Tueſday in Ja- 
ju * before March 25, the ſecond 
r vly, and October 2, for horſes, 
"cle and ax. It is ſeated on the rivers 
Oele and Derwent; and is a pretty large 
won, which gives name to A ſmall territory 
ale Hondenſaire. It is 180 miles N. by 

of London. : 
ow, [of oro, do, and ye] in hat 
due is vour health? Uſed as a ſubſtantiye for 
mere compliment of civility, or an enquiry 
ioo the ſtate of a perſon's health. 

HOWE'VER, Adv. in whatſoeyer manner 
and degree; at leaſt; at all events z let what 
will happen; nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding 3 
yet; for all that, | be 
" HOWEY, a village of Radnorſhire, in 
South Wales, with four fairs, on February 7, 
June 19, Auguſt 7, and the laſt Saturday in 
October, for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes, 

To HOWL, the ce is pron, as in howp] 
v. N. [Belg] to cry, or make a noiſe, applied 
toa wolf or dog. Fignratively, to utter a 
mournfol ſound or cry from deep diſtreſs; to 
pronounce in a tone like a beaſt. Poetically 
uſed for any noiſe that is loud and horrid, 

HOWL, S. the cry or noiſe of a wolf or 
dhe; the cry of a human being oppreſſed with 
Etreſs, and filled with horror. 

HOWSOE'VER, Adv. See HowEveR, 

To HOX, V. A. [ Sax. ] to hamſtring to 
houch, Figuratively, to take notice of a per- 
ſon, ſo as to make him bluſh or be aſhamed. 
A low phraſe, perhaps from Loxlice, Sax. re- 
proachful, 

HUXNE or HO'X ONT, a village in Suf- 
falk, with one fair, on Nov. 2, for Scotch 
eatie, three miles N. of Eye, It continues 
fur 2 month, 


| 


| 


HUG 


| ſmall. quantities; a pedlar. Figuratively, a, 
trickiſh mean perſon. n 

To HU CKSTER, V. N. to ſell wares in 
ſmall quantities. 

HUDDERSFIELD, See HururRs- 
FIELD. ; | 

To HU'DDLE, V. A, to dreſs np cloſe in 
order to diſguiſe z to dreſs in a hurry, or put 
one's cloaths on careleſsly and in haſte. Fi- 
guratively, to cover up ia haſte; to perform 
in a hurry ; to join together in a confuſed and 
improper manner. Neuterly, to come in a 
crowd or hurry, 

HU DDLE, S. a confuſed crowd or mix- 
ture; acroud aſſembled together in a hurry ; 
a tumult. . 

HU DSON's BAY, a large bay of N. Ame- 
rica, between 5 and 63 degrees of latitude, 
where the Engliſh Hudſon's-bay company 
ha +. ſeveral forts and ſettlements, and trade 
with the natives for beaver- ſKins, and other 
rich ſkins and furs, } 

HUE,: S. [Sax,] colour. A clamour, or 
legal purſuit aſter a robber, attended with 
noiſe ; from huce, Fr. Hue and cry, in Law, 
is tae purſuit of a perſon who has committed 
felony on the highway. 

HUFF, S. [| beofen, Sax. lifted up. R 
deri ves it from Iven, or love, to ſwell | a ſwell 
of ſudden anger or inſolence; a ſevere and 
inſolent reprimand ; one ſwelled and grown 
inſolent with a vain opinion of his own value. 

To HUFF, V. A. to ſwell or puff. To 
hector, or treat with inſolence; to chide or 
reprimand with inſolence or ſeverity, In 
Gaming, to take a trick from a perion, who 
did not play to a lead, | 

HU'FFER, S. a boaſter or bully. | 

HU'FFISH, Adj. with arrogance, inſo- 
lence, or bragging. 

HU'FFISHNESS, S. noify bluſter; inſo- 
lent pride. 

To HUG, V. A. [Sax.] to preſs cloſe in 


ont | 
- HOY, S. fold Fr.] a ſmall veſſel, whoſe 
ſuls ut neither ſquate nor croſs like other 
pe, but mizen, ſo that ſhe can fail nearer 
mnd than another veſſel can. | 
HOY, an iſland of Scotland, and one of the 
Urales, It is about 10 miles long, and that 
batt called Waes is fruitful and pretty popu- 
kus, It is a good plice for fiſhing ; and there 
an uncommon bird here, called Ver, which 


u is lc Of a duck, ol a ſingular ſhape, and 
efremely fat. 


** 
I's 


als 


E x — * f 
nUYSE, V. A. among mariners, to 
1 any thing. See HorsT., 


bun. §. a mixed or confuſed noiſe 
mak. leveral people tallcing at the ſame 
7 ; i tumult, riot, or uproar, 

* A 7 TON K . 8 
Hl CROLEBACKED 
ni ore ; bunch 


r He cKS TER, 


4 ein ih 


Adj. crooked in the 
or hump-backed. 

14 , or HU CKSTERER, 8. 
$54 kerlon that ſelle goods or wares in 


. 


an embrace, Figuratively, to fondle, or treat 
with tenderneſs; to hold faft with great af- 
ection. | | 

HUG, S. an embrace wherein a perſon is 
held tight within the arms. 

HUGE, Adj. { Belg. | large, applied to fire, 
generally including exceſs; vaſt or immenſe. 
SYNoON. Huge implies greatneſs in bulk; 
vaſ?, greatneis in extent; erormous, greatnets 
in ze even to deformity- and dreadtulneſs; 
immenſe, unlimited extent, even beyond er- 
preſſion, Thus we ſay, a huge giant; a waf 
tract of land; an enormous crime; the im- 
menſe expanſe. | 

HU'GELY, Adv. in an extenſive manner; 
immenſcly, or enormouſly, appli-d to ſize. 
Greatly; very much; prodigioufly, applied 
to degree. 

HU GENESS, S. enormity applied to bulk. 
Greatneſs or extenſiveneis, applizd do quality 
or degree. 

HU'GGER-MUGGER, [the g in both 

a Wk ticle 


A U N 


thefe words before e has the hard ſonnd] S. 
ſecrecy ; in a bye place. 

HU GUENOTS, à name eiven by way of 
eon tampt to the Proteſtants of France, The 
name had its riſe in tlie year 1560, on this 
eccahon. At Tours, the place where. they were 
thus firſt denomi nated, the people had a no- 
tion, that an apparition or hobgoblin, called 
king Hugon, ſtrolled about the ftreets in the 
night-time ; from whence,. as thoſe of the 
yetormed religion met in the night to pray, 
Kc. they called them Huguenots; that is, the 
diſciples of king Hugon, | 

HU'GY, Adj. vaſt; great; large. 

HUKE, S. [Fr.] a cloak, 

HULK, S. [Sax,] the body of a ſhip. 
Figuratively, any thing bulky and weighty, 

To HULK, V. A. to pull out the entrails 
of animals. To L a hare,” Ainſiv. 

" HULL, S. [Sax.] the huſk, or outward 
eovering of corn or any other thing. The body 
of a ſhip : though bulk and Tl be now uſed 
promiſcuouſly, bull ſeems, according to Jul n- 
fon, to have been formerly applied, not only 
to the body or hull, but likewiſe to à whole 
ip of burthen. 

To HULL, V. N. to fat; to drive to 
and fro upon the water without ſails or rud- 
ger. © He look'd and ſaw the ark bu// on the 
« flood.” Par. Loft. 

HULL, or KINGSTON UPON KUTL, 
a town- in the E. Riding of Lorkſhire, with 
two markets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and 


one fair, on October 10, for horſes and toys, | 
It is ſeated on the N. ſide of the river Hum 


ber, and is a handſome, large town, with two 
pariſh churches. One of the fireets reſem- 


PL. 28 . 
iwctal and benevolent virtues, 


{that of a ſwarm of bees | 
m * 
{ra and deliberation, aleo to imph 
1 HUMAN, Adj. [Lat.] 
lities of a reaſonable creaty 
Jonging to, or like a man, 
UMA'NE, Adj. fFr.] ki 
; . , ind 2 . 
good-natuted ; benevolent ; hs is 
3 17 embracing al} Opportunities 1 
ie ve afliona ; 
k en 1 and compaſſionate our ſcllow eren. 
HUMA”NPFLY, Adv. in kind 
paſſionate, or benevolent. manner 
| HU MANIST, 8. 
teaches the rudiments 
guages, 
HUMANITY, 8. [Lat.] the nat 
| Lat. 1 of 
may, Mankind, or the 711 body if 


reaſonable creatures. Ihe exerciſe of ill the 


having the (21s 
re or man; be, 


N 


[Fr.] a perſon 11% 
or grammar of 43. 


| 


p Hinmaniic: 
in. the plural, Ggnifies Grammar, Rhetori, 
and P. etry, known by the name of 5 
bumariaret; for teaching of which there wn 
profeſſors in the univerſity of Scotland, called 
Hamer ifts, Sy No. Humanity denotes a fel. 
low, feeling for the diftreſſes of a ſtranger 
Tendernefs is a ſuſceptibility of 1mprethon 
mor applicable to perſons with whon vs 
are ncerly connected, 

To HU'MANIZE, V. A. to (often or nn. 
der ſutceptive of the imprefiions of tenderne% 
or benevolence, 

HU"MANKIND, S. the race of reaſonable 
creatures, called men, 

HU"MANLY, Adv. after the manner, ©: 
according to the power of men, 

HU MBER, a river formed by the Trent, 
Ouſe, Derwent, and ſeveral other #rcam:, 


bles 'Thames-ſtreet in London, where pitch, 


tar, cordage, and fails are to be fold, and falls into the German Ocean, near Holder 
where the ſhips come to lade and unlade their | neſs. 
merchandize, it having a cuſtom-houſe and 


a quay, It is very well fortified; is one of 
the principal places in England for trade, a 
eounty of itſelf, ſends two members to par- 
ament, and has the title of duchy, It is 
172 miles N. of London, 

MU'LLY, Adj. huſky, cr abounding in 
hvſks. . 

To HUM, V. A. [Belg. ] to make a noiſe, 
applied to bees. To make an inar*iculate 
noife, by forcing the breath through the lips 
when ſhut, To pauſe in ſpeaking, and fill 
up the interval by making a ſound with the 
breath forced through the lips when ſhut ; to 
fing ſo low as ſcarcely to be heard. To bum 
a tune.” Pee. To applaud, To hum a per- 
fr, is to render him ridiculous, by exercifing 
ſome frolic upon him. 

HUM, S. the hearſe bnzzing noiſe made 
by bees. Figuratively, the confuſed noiſe 
made by a croud of people engaged in dif- 
courſe; any low, rough noiſe; a pauſe filled 
up by a forcible emiſſion of breath through 
the hips when ſhut, 


It divides Yorkſhire from Lincolnſhire, and 


HU”M-BIRD, S. one of the ſmalleſt birt 
we know of, fo called from its bumming 
ſounds. 

HUMBLE, Adj. [Fr.] having 2 model 
or law opinion of one's own abilities; be- 
having with modeſty, ſubmiſſion, and del 
rence to others. Low, applied to ſituation 
or rank, = 5 

To HU*MBLE, V. A, to deftroy or dim. 
niſh a perſon's pride; to make leſs arrogatt; 
to make ſubmiſſive; to mortiſy; to fubue; 
to diminiſh the height of a thing. 

HU MBLE-BTE, S. a wild bee, fo call 
from its buzzing, In Botany, an herd. 

KU"MBLENESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
wherein a perſon has a low opinion of his able 
lities, and is ſubmiſſive to others. f 

HU MBLER, S. one who ſubdues either 
his own pride, or that of others, 

HU MBLEMOUTHED, Ad). 
meek in ſpeech. 
| HU'MBLE-PLANT, S. 2 
ſenſitive plant, 
HU'MBLES, S. the 


— 


mild, « 


— 


ſpecies of the 


entrails of a det. 


HUM, Interj. a low inarticulate found, like 


de tcrence 


HU“ MBLV. Adv. with a Proper 


. r 


HUM 


; tuation or diſtance from the earth. 
oe RUM, Adj. [from hum and drone } 
aull; ſtupid 3 not anſwering or taking * 
n ſpoken to, on account of ſtupidity. 
ToHUME'CT, or HUME'CTATE, V. A. 
[Lat.] to wet or moiſten, Not in uſe, 
HUMECTA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
eine or moiſtening. a 
"1 MERAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to a 
ſtoulder. 


der , | 
HUMERUS, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, 15 


-n the ſcapula and elbow, 
 UMICUBA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
ling on the ground, Not in ule, 4 
" HUMID, Adj. [Lat.] moiſt; or having 
the power te wet; Wet. 

HUMIDITY, S. [Fr.] moiſture, or that 
vility which a fluid has of entering the 
utes, or wetting other bodies, 
HUMILIA'TION, S. Fr.] an act where- 
ty a perſon voluntarily deſcends from a high- 
er legret of dignity to a lower; mortificationz 
a a ſenſe and exprefſion of our defects or un- 
worthineſs ; abatement of pride. 

HUMILITY, S. [Fr.] a diſpoſition of 
mind wherein a perſon has a low opinion of 
bimſelf and his advantages, is ſubmiſſive. to 
authority, and attentive to inſtruction, 


HUN 


and ſubmi ſion to others; without price. Low, HU'MORSOME, Adi. eafily pleaſed or dif | 


pleaſed with trifles; peeviſh; odd; of a 
changeable diſpoſition, or not pleaſed loag 
with any thing. 

HU MORSOMELV, Adv. in à peeviſh 
manner; in ſuch a manner as to be pleaſed or 
diſpleaſed with trifles, or not to be pleaſed 
with any thing long. 

To HU MOR, V. A. to pleaſe or ſooth, 
by complying with a perion's ruling paſſion, 
or peculiar foible, Figuratively, to ſuit any 
deſign in ſuch a manner to an obſtacle, as to 


the ſhoulder, or upper part of the arm, be- make it rather an ornament than an impedi- 


ment. To comply with. 

HUMP, S. I corrupted, perhaps, from mp! 
the ſwelling on a crooked back, 

HU'MP-BACK, S. a crooked back, or a 
back which has a kind of-a bump or knob 
ſwelling above the other parts of its ſurface. 

To HUNCH, V. A. [ Teut. ] in its primary 
ſenſe, to give a blow with the fiſt, At preſent 
it ſigniſies to puſh as with the elbow, 

HUNCH-BA'CKED, Adj, having a hump, 
or crooked back. 

HUN DN, a village in Suffolk, with one 
fair, on Holy-Thurſday, for cattle, 

HU"NDRED, Adj. [ Sax. ] a number con- 
ſiſting of ten times ten. Subſtantively it im- 
plies a diviſion of a county, perhaps fo called 
from containing a hundred ſecurities for the 


HUMMER, S. an applauder. Uſed at pre- 
en as cant word for a perſon who tells a 


ce who tells a lye. 
3 S. a bagnio, a ſweating- 
dule. 

HUMOR, or HU MOUR, S. [Lat.] 


mute; any fluid body. In Anatomy, the! 
- * ' 


tr collected in a wound or abſceſs, Lemper, 
Glpoktion, or the ruling paſſion, applied to 
the mind. Paſſion, or the preſent diſpoſition 
6! the mind, Petulance; peeviſhneſs. Ca- 
puce; vhim, Any odd medley of ideas 
which extort a ſmile, or raiſe a laugh; plea- 
wry; jocularity, A trick, habit, or prac- 
"ct, * Hike not che humour of lying.“ Shak. 
HUMORAL, Adj. proceeding from hu- 
Da redundant in the bodv. 

HUMORIST, 8. [Fr.] one who is greatly 
Mace or difpleaſed with little things, and 
wdutts his actions not by reaſon and the 
e of things, but by caprice, fancy, or 
ou predominant paſſion. 
Are „ROUs, Adj. full of odd or comi- 
ex and ſentiments; capricious; with- 
mY ale but the preſent whim ; pleaſant 
4. MOROUSLY, Adv. in a jocoſe or 
- 1 as to extort a ſmile, or 

5 udo with caprice or whirn, 

** #J&OUSNESS, S. fickleneſs of tem- 


u; 3 diffs: N m 
4 poſition pleaſed or offeaded witi 


king's peace,trom hundred, Sax. a body of one 
hundred men. Likewiſe a meaſure or cer- 


plaubble ttory to another in order to gain hie tain quantity of things; a hundred of ſalt, at 
det, and induce him to belicve a fallity ;| Amſterdam, is 14 tons. A hundred of deal 
| boards conſiſts of ſix- core, i. e. 120, which is 


likewiſe called the long hundred, 

HU NDRED'TH, Adj. [ Sax. ] the ordinal 
of a hundred, or that which has ninety- nine 
placed before it. 


ads in an animal body, or any corrupt mat-j HUNG, preter and part. paſſ. of HAN G. 
Ys \ b „5 P Þ 
| 


HUNGARY, a kingdom of Europe, K- 
ing along the river Danube, about 6.0 miles 
in length, and about 250 in breadth, - It is 
bounded on the N. by Poland, on the W. by 
Germany, and on the E. and S. by Turky 
in Europe. It comprehends three large pro- 
vinces, namely, Proper Hungary, which is 
bounded on the N. by Poland, on the W. 
by the circle of Auſlria, on the 8. by the 
river Drave, which ſeparates it from Scla- 
vonia, and by the Danube, which parts it 
from Turky in Europe; and on the E. by 
Walachia and Trantfilvyania, The other parts 
are Tranfilvania and Sclavonia, The prin- 
cipal rivers are, the Dan be, the Save, the 
Drave, the Trefle, the Maros, the Raab, 
the Waag, the Gran, and the Zarwiele, 
They are ſo full of fiſli, that they give them 
to the hogs, but the waters are all unwhole- 
ſome, except that of the Dauube. The air 
is very unhealthy, occ>fioned by the lakes 
and bogs, inſomuch, that there is a ſort of 
plague viſits them every three or four years, 
on which account t 1+ c«lj-d the grave of 
tus Germans, It abuuras in all the neceſſa- 
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HUN 

ties of life, and the wine, eſpecially that 
called Tokay, is excellent. There are mines 
ot gold, filver, copper, and iron, and they 
have ſuch plenty of game, that hunting is 
allowed to all. The inhabitants are well- 
ſhaped, brave, haughty, and revengeful. 
Their horſemen are called Huſſars, and their 
foot Heydukes. Almoſt all the towns of 
Hungary have two names, the one German 
and the other Hungarian, and the language 
is a diale& of the Sclavonian. The govern- 
ment is hereditary in the houſe of Auſtria, 
and the eſtabliſhed religion is Popery, tho' 
there are a great number of Proteſtants, 
who have of late been ſeverely perſecuted, 
but it is now ſaid they have a toleration. No 
country of the world is better ſupplied with 
mineral waters and baths; and thoſe of Bu- 
da, when the Turks had it in poſſeſſion, were 
reckoned the fineſt in Europe, Buda is the 
capital town of Lower Hungary, and Preſ- 
burg of the Upper. 
. HU'NGER,S. [ Sax. ] the pain felt on faſt- 
ing long; a defire of food, Figuratively, 
any violent deſire. | 
To HU'NGER, V. N. to feel a pain on 
long faſting ; to be defirous of eating. Figu- 
ratively, to deſire any thing with great ea- 
erneſs, h 

HU'NGER-BIT, or HU'NGER-BIT- 
2 N, Adj. pained or worn out forwant of 


HU NGERFORD, a town of Berkſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays, and one tar, 
on Aug. 21, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; 
ſeated on the river Kennet, in a low and 
watery foil, and noted for the beſt trouts and 
craw-fiſh in all England, It 1s 64 miles W, 
of London, 

HU*"NGERLY, Adj. hungry; wanting 
food or nouriſhment, 

HU'NGERLY, or HU'NGRILY, Adv. 
with a keen appetite, or like a perſon who 
wanteth food. 

HUNGRY, Adj. feeling pain for want of 
food; wanting food ; lean for want of food, 
Figuratively, not fat, fruitful, or prolific, 

HUNKS, S. [If.] a perſon who is covet- 
ous of money, and ſpends very little; a 


miſer. | h 
HU'NNANBY, or HU'NMANBY, a 
town in the Eaſt Riding of York tire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and two tairs, viz. 
on May 6, and October 29, for toys. It is 
209 miles N. of London, 

To HUNT, V. A. [ buntian, Sax. of 
bund, Sax, a hound] to chaſe wild animals; 
to purſue with dogs. Figuratively, to purſue 
cr follow cloſe ; to follow after; to direct or 
manage hounds in the chaſe. 

HUNT, S. a pack of hounds, 
after wild animals, Purſuit, 

HU'NTER, S. [III.] one who chaſes 
animals for pleaſure or exerciſe ; a dog that 


A chace 


ſents, or is uſed ip purtuing beaits ot prey l are the bodies of men par 


HUR 
ah fog dee 


{ HUNTINGDON, the chief +. 
Huntingdonſhire, with a er Ky of 
days, and one fair, on March 25; for — 
ware. It is the place where the aflz : 
PO the title of an earldom, mag 
members to parliament ; ; 

by W. of —— i $7} mile, 
| HU'NTINGDONSHIRE, a county of 
England, 25 miles in length, 17 in breadth; 
and is bounded on the E. hy Cambridge 
thire, on the W, by Northamptonſhire, on 
the N. by Lincolnihire, and on the 8 by 
Bedfordſhire, It contains $225 W 
49,320 inhabitants, 99 pariſhes, and fix mar. 
ket-towns, The air 1s good, except in the 
lenny parts, which are agveiſh; and ths 
ſoil is generally rich, producing rich paſture 
and corn, The principal rivers are, the 
Ouſe, the Nen, and the Cam, which lu 
divides it from Cambridgeſhire, It ſends 
tour members to parliament, viz, two for 
Huntingdon, which is the fhire-town, and 
two for the county, 

\ HUNTINGTON, a village in Hereferk 
ſhire, three miles S. of Keynton, with tw 
fairs, on June 28, and November 15, ft 
horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, and tambs, 

HU NTSPILL, a ſmall town in Somerſet 
ſhire, ſeated on the river Parrot, near the 
ſea, five miles N. of Bridgewater, with one 
fair, on June 29, for cattle and ſheep, It i 
1464 miles diſtant from London. 

HU'NTRESS, S. a woman that follows 
the chace, or purſues animals for ſport, 

HU'N'TSMAN, S. one who divers him{# 
in chafing animals; a ſervant WhO was Ut 
dirction of a chace. 

HU RDLE, S. [Sax.] in Huſhandr, 
frames of ſplit timber, or haz le rods et. 
woven, or plaited together, to ſette bt 
gates, ſheep-folds, or to ſtop a gep in a bedye. | 
In Fortification, twigs of willow: or ole! 
interwoven together, ſuſtained oy frong 
takes, ſometimes covered with earth, ans 
uſed for ſtrengthening batteries, for making 
a paſſage over muddy ditches, for covering 
traverſes and iodgments {rom the obe, toy 
&c. of the enemy. 

HURDS, S. See Hops, 

To HURL, V. A. [II. to throw, cal, 
or drive any thing with violence. 4 
utter with vehemence, from v, Fr, 1 
make a hideous or howling noiſe. To ply 
at caſting or hurling a ball, 
Hk, S. tumult; not. mi 

HURL-BON&, S. 4 bone ner the! 8 
dle of the buttock of a horſe, very ealily pF 
out of its ſocket by a hurt or firaln. * 
HU RLER, S. one who plays 4 but 
a ball. This name is given to En 
ſtones ſet in a kind of a ſquare neal * : 
in Cornwall, from an old tradition, that UK 


— 


'Ged for poland; 
ified ivr f * 


Aab. by playing at hurling balls ; 
th — — — Stonehenge, or read 
ius's diſſertation on the Daniſh anti- 
52 would ſmile, at the ſimplicity of the 
— and eaſily ſee that theſe ſtones are 

ment, . |; 
fn fone er BU KLY-BURLY, s. 

an or buſtle. *  - 

WRA, or HURRICA No, 8. 
ap : furious ſtorm ariſing from an oppo- 
a 1 ds. 3 * 
Nr, V. A. [Sax.] to drive faſt; 
is make a perſon quicken his pace; to do a 
Ar, 3 a tumult; a confuſion at- 
ſendel with haſte; a baſty or violent emo- 


fn ET-CA'STLE, a fortreſs in Hamp- 


which Qoots into the ſea towards the iſle 
if Wight, from which it is diſtant two miles. 
HURST-GRE'EN, a village in Suſſex, 
with one fair, on June 3, for pedlars ware. 
HURSTPI'ERPOINT, a village in Suſ- 
fer, with one fair, on Auguſt 10, for pedlars 


ware, 

To HURT, V. A. [preter, I hurt, com- 
found preter, I hawe hurt, part. paſſ. hurt. 
Sar, ] to affect with pain; to wound; fo 
Impair or damage. Virtue may be aſſail'd, 
bat never burt.“ Milton. 


A wound or bruiſe, applied to the body, 
HURTFUL, Adj. miſchievous ; petni- 


» not far from Limington. It is ſeated | arm 
— point of a neck of land light horſe; and they uſually do a great deal 


HYA 


as death. Shap. 
To HUSH, V. A. to ſtill; to ſilence; to 
quiet; to appeaſe : uſed with up. 
HU'SH-MONEY, S. money given to ſtifle 
evidence, or hinder information. 


of fruit or corn. 

To HUSK, V. A. to ſtrip off the out- 
ward covering ſrom corn, or fruit, 

HU"SKED, Adj. bearing or covered with 
a huſk or hull, A 

HU “SK, Adj. abounding in, or conſiſt- 
ing of, huſks, 2% 

HUSSA RS, [Ari] a ſort of troopers,that 
were firſt common in Hungary, but are now 
introduced into ſeveral parts of Europe, and 
there have been ſome lately in the Engliſh 
army, They may be more properly called 
of ſervice. 
Huss, ſpron. 5 S. [a corruption 
of buſ<vife, uſed in an Ty enſe 
nager; a bad or wanton woman, 

HU'STINGS, S. [| Sax.] a court of Com- 
mon Pleas held before the lord-mayor and al- 
dermen, at Guildhall, London, It is the 
printipal and higheſt court belonging to the 
city of London; and exifted ſo early as the 
teign of Edward the Confeſſor. 

To HU'STLE, v. A. to ſhake together, 

HU"SWIFE, ſpron. bi] S. [ Sax. ] a 


HURT, S. damage; miſchief, or harm. woman that is either a bad manager, or a 


perſon of infamous character. An acono- 


miſt, or a woman that conducts the affairs 


baus; affecting a perſon with loſs, damages, 
Cr 

AURTFULLY, Adv. in a miſchlevous 
x pernicious manner. 

ToHURTLE, v. N. [Fr.] to ſtrike or 
duft; to meet with a ſhock, and encounter, 
Obiclete. 

CV ATLEBERRY, S. [Dan.] the bil- 
oy, 


1 
* 


HURTLESS, Adj. without injury, or 
ing lum; innocent; harmleſs, 

USBAND, S. [from bus, Sax. a houſe, 
* di, Run, a maſter] a man married to 
wan, Figuratively, an economiſt, or 
e bo underſtands and practiſes frugality. 
«mer or tiller of ground. 

to SBAND, V. A. to marry, or ſupply 
un huſband ; to manage with frugality; 
um cnltivate ground. 


A DANDLESS, Adj. without a huſ- 
0USBANDLY, Adv, in a frupal or 


eit manner, . 
bbw, S. tillage, or the act of 
m ang; parſimony; or a careful ma- 


* N 5 
x of money or time; the care of a 


4; IMcrj, {f-rmed from the ſound] 


aye, A$, clem, 


quiet, or Fill, gene- 


of a family with frugality. „ The bounteous 
hbuſeife, nature.” Shak, Johnſon obſerves, 
that it is common to uſe houſewwife in a good 
ſenſe, but hyſrvife or buſſy in a bad one. 

To HU'SWIFE, [ pron, bar V. A. to 
manage with æconomy and fruyality, 

HU"SWIFERY, ſpron, bizifry] S. ma- 
nagement of houſhold affairs; management 
of ſuch branches of farming as fall within che 
province of women. | 

HUT, S. [Sax.] a low, mean, and poor 
cottage, 

HUTCH, S. [Sax.] a corn- cheſt; a kind 
of houſe, with a wired door, otherwiſe te- 
ſembling a cheſt, uſed to keep rabbits in. 

HU”"THERSFIELD, or HUDDERS- 
FIELD, a town in the Weſt Riding ct York- 
ſhire, whoſe market is on Tueſday ; it 
has one fair, on May 24, for lean horned 
cattle, and horſes, It is 194 miles N. N. 
W. of London, 

To HUZZ, V.N. [from the ſound] to 
buzz or murmur, | 

HUZZA', Intetj. a ſhout or cry of joy. 

To HUZZA”, V. N. to make a ſhout of 
joy. Actively, to receive with ſhouts of joy, 
or acclamations, 

HYACINTH, S. [Lat.] in Botany, a 
flower, Among jewellers, a gem ct the fize 
«i a nutmeg, of various degrees of deepreſs 
4 E aud 


rally uſed in a comparative ſenſe. © As buſh. - 


HUSK, s. [Belg.] the outmoſt covering 


* 
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and paleneſs, but always of a deadiſh red, 
with a mixture of yellow, 
HYACI'NTHINE, Adj. [Gr.] made of 
hyacinths ;- yellow, or of the colour of hya- 
cinths. 
HY'ADS, or NV AD ES, S. fGr. ] a 


conſtellation of ſeven ſtars in the Bull's head, 


the principal of which, called Alucbaran, 


by the Arabs, is in the Zull's left eye. They 


are famous among the anclent poets for bring- 


rain. 

HY ALINE, Adi. Gr.] glaſſy; eryſtaline; 
made of, or reſembling glaſs. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively by Milton. 

HV BRI DOUs, Adj. [Lat.] begotten be- 
tween animals of different ſpecies. 

HYDA'TIDES, S. Gr.] in Medicine, little 
tranſparent bladders of water in any part oi 
the body. 

HYDRA, S. [Lat.] a kind of water- 
ſnake, feigned to have many heads, whieh- 

rew again when cut off. In Aſtronomy, a 
. | 22-34 conſteliation eonſiſting of 26 ſtars. 

HY DRAGOGUES, [by dragigs] 8. 
[Gr.] ſuch medicines as occaſion the diſ- 
charge of watery humonrs, 

HYDRAU'LIC, or HYDRAU'LICAL, 
Adj. relating to the conveyance of water by 


ipes. 
, HYDRAU'LICS, S. [Or.] in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, the ſcience of the motion of 
water or fluids through pipes; but at preſent 
extended not only to the conducting and raii- 
ing of water, the conſtructing of engines for 
that purpoſe, but likewiſe the laws of the 
motion of fluid bodies. 
HY'DROCELE, S. [Gn] a watery rup- 

ture, ſituated in the ſcrotum, or groin. 
 HYDROCE PHALUS, S. [Gr.] in Me- 
dicine, a watery head, or dropſy in the head. 
HYDRO GRAPHER, ee 8. 
2 one that makes maps or charts of the 
a 


HYDRO'GRAPHY, [&ydr5vrafy] S. the 
art of deſcribing or drawing maps vr charts of 
the ſea, 

HY DROMAN CY, S. [Or.] the a&or 
art of foretelling future events by means of 
water. 

HY DROMEL, S. [Gr.] mead, or a 
drink made of honey diluted with water, and 
fermented by a long and gentle heat, 

HYDRO'METER, S. [Gr.] an infiru- 
ment to meaſure the gravity, denſity, veloci- 

and other properties of water. 

HYDRO MET RV, S. the act or art of 
meaſuring the gravity, and other properties 
of water. DL 2 

HYDROPHO'BIA, yd ii] S. [Gr.] 
in Medicine, an averſion or dread of water; 
a dangerous ſj mptom attending perſons bit by 
a mad dog, : 


HYDRO'PIC, or HYDRO'PJCAI,, Adj, 


HT r 


 HYDROSTA'TICAL, A4; relating 
Ws by hydroftatics, * Js 
HYDROSTA'TICS, 8. that 
chanics which confiders this w 
vity of fluids, or of ſolid bodi \mmerged 
placed in them. "_ K 
HYDRO Tic, 8. for & mecy 
which purges. water 6 phlegm, an 
{weating.. - bs — 
HY EN, or HYENA, 8. [Lat 
beaſt of a darkiſh grey color, ſpotted wih 
eng n a wolf, reckoned untan«. 
able, and reported to imitate a Human xy 
in order'to ſeduce its nrey, l "y 
HYGRO'METER, 8. [Gr.] a maine 
meaſure the degree o 


or inſtrument uſed to 
moiſture of the air, 

HY GROSCOPE, S. [Gr.] a inn 
ment to ſhew the different of moidure 
or 8 of the air. 

Y MEN, S. [Gr.] the god of num 
Figuratively, ah In j 
virginal membrane. 

HYMENE'AL, or HYMENE'AN, 44, 
relating to or belonging to 

_ HYMN, [the a is mute] S. [Or.] a nj 
gious ſong or ode, ; 

To HYMN, {pron hy] V. A. [Gr] 
praiſe in ſongs, Neuterly, to fing lg 
ſongs in worſhip, 
| To HYP, V. A. [contraſted fron i 
| cbondriac] to diſpirit, or make melanciy, 
HYPA'LLAGE, S. [Or.] a b 4 1 
Rhetoric, wherein words change cales with 
each other, 
| HY PER, S. [a word curtailed from Iv. 
eritic] a perſon more critical than he n 
be, © Critics I read on other meta 
bypers upon them.“ Prior, 

HYPE'RBOLA, S. [Gr.] in Geometry, 4 
curve line, formed by the ſection of a cm. 

HYPE'RBOLE, S. [Or.] a figure in kis 
toric, whereby any thing is increaſed « 6+ 
miniſhed beyond the exact truth; # 18 
following ſentence © He was fo unt! 
« caſe of a flagelet was a manfion for tus. 
Shak. 

HYPERBO'LIC,.or BF 
Adj. [Fr.] in Geometry, belonging to . 
= 1. properties of an hyperbola. La Rhe 
toric, extenuating or 6xaggeraling beyond d 
truth, , 

HYPERBO'/LICALLY, Adv, inthe% | 
or after the manner, of an hyperbola. 1 
Rhetoric, in ſuch manner as to extenuale > 
exaggerate beyond the truth, 


part of m 
eight or zn. 


] a vilf 


| 


Lat.] dropſical, or affected with the dropiy- 
ce Dzoysr, | 


HYPERBO'REAN, 10 [Lat June the 

HYPERCRITIC, S. [Fr api ; 
criticiſes or cenſures with too great nice ec 
rigour. See HY. _. fro 

HYPERCRI'TICAL, Adj. critical . 
meaſute. wr” 

HYPE RMETER, S. [Gr.] 1 C4 
vond or greater than the — = 
any thing beyond a rule, ot 1 . 


3 ETP: 


SARCO'SIS, — [Or.] in Surgery, 
de prow'h 1. % KJ S. [Gr.] in Gram- 


HYPHEN, [by 


Printing, a ſhort : 
5 12 words, and ſhewing 
h be joined; as in Gad- bead, 


that they are to 


inn, &c. 3 
rere, 8. {Gr.] any mectcine, 
ures gr induces 


eep. 
f POcHO DR ES, [Aypokindres]S.[ Gr,] 
ying on each fide the cartilago 


is, and thoſe of the ribs and the tip of 
the breaſt, one of which contains the liver, and' 


ie other the ſpleen. 
roc DRA, or HYPOCHON- 


DRI/ACAL, [ Lyp+hondriat, or bypokondriekhal)} 
Adj, melancholy ; diſordered in mind; pro- 


the two regions l 


ducing melancholy. 


: 2 diſeaſe which affects the hypochondres, 
and occafions melancholy, or diſordered ima 
nation, and is variouſly named according to 
its ſituation : when ſeated in the hypochondtes, 
ariſing from ſome diſorder of the parts contain- 
ed therein, it is properly called the bypochondri- 
x paſiun, contractedly, the byp, the ſpleen, 


Kc. and when the 


inteſtines are conſidered, it is then the 2:apaurs, 

HYPOCIST, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, an 
inſpiſſated juice of a fine ſhining black colour 
when broken, confiderably hard and heavy, 
enreſſed from the fruit of a plant of the ſame 


name, and brought 


ſtrong aſtringent, and is uſed in the theriaca, 
HYPO'CRISY,S, Gr.] the act of counter- 
feiting religion or virtue, in order to paſs for 
xligious and good, without really being either, 
HYPOCRITE, S. [Gr.] one who affects 
the external appearance of religion or morality, 
purely to gain the good opinion of others, 
vithout being really 
= POCRI TICAL, Adj, difſembling ; af- 


 HYPOCRI TICALLY, Adv. in à diſſem- 
lag, infincere manner. 


HYPO'STASIS, S. [Fr.] a diftin@t ſub- 


Kante. In Divinity, 


ung of the doctrine o 
HYPOSTA'TICAL, Adj. [Fr.] in Che- 


mim, conſtituting 
Divinity, perſonal, 
the union of the 
unge. 


the right angle, 


HYPO'THESIS, 8. [Gr.] a ſyſtem form- 


- 


ec "rf a 
oy rex; principle not uſed, and laid down 
n we imagination, to account for ſome 


Penumena : 


CAL; Adj. fr 
woc, Ly. 


Piltion; condition 


aYPOTHENU'SE, 8. Gr.] the longeſt 
* of 2 right angled triangle, or that fide 
wich ſubtends or is uader and oppoſite to 


3 4 ſuppoſition, 
AYPOTHE'TIC, or HYPOTHE'TI- 


oſite t ive, 
AYPOTHETICALLY 


line drawn between 


The hypochondriac paſſion 


flatulent rumblings in the 


from the Levant. It is a 


either devout or moral, 


Du onality uſed in ſpeak- 
the Holy Trinity, 


as diſtin principles. In 


The bypeflatical union 
human nature with the 


including a ſuppoſition 


ALLY, Adv. upon ſup- 


Jac 


| | HY'SSOP, S. [Lat.] in Botany, che 
branches were uſed by the Jews to ſprinkle 
with in purifications, to which the Scriptures - 
allude in ſeveral places, 

HYSTE'RIC, or HYSTE'RICAL, Adj. 
[Fr.] troubled with fits; affeRed with diſ- 
orders in the womb ; proceeding from diſ- 
orders in the womb, 
| HYSTERICS, S. [Gr.] fits of women, 
ſuppoſed to. proceed from diſorders in the 
womb ; medicines given to cure the hyſterics. 


I 


is the ninth letter, and,third vowel of 
1 the alphabet. -Its ſound varies; in 
ſome words it is long, as in fine, ſhine, 
thine, which are uſually marked with e fiflal, 
but not always, as in high, mind, fign, &c. and 
a ſhort ſound, as in thin, win, {in bid, bid, &c. 
In others, it is pronounced like y, as in col- 
lier, onion, &c. When prefixed to e, it makes 
a diphthong of the ſame ſound with the ſoft 5, 
or ee, thus feld, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
yeeld; it has the ſame ſound in machine, 
magazine, &c. Subjoined to à or e, it makes 
them long, as fail, neigh, &c, No Engliſh 
word ends in i, e being either added to it, 
or elſe the i turned into a y, IJconſonant 
has invariably the ſame ſound with that of 
g in giant, genius, &c. as jade, Jump, gerk, 
&c. 1 as a numeral, ſtands for only one, 
and ſo many units as it is repeated times, as 
I, II, III, is one, two, three; 2nd when 
put before a higher numeral, ſubſiracts itſelf, 
as IV, four, IX, nine, &c, but when ſet 
after it, ſo many are added to the higher nu- 
meral as there are I's added; thus VI, is 5 and 
1, or fix; VII, 5 and 2, or ſeven; VIII, 5 and 3 
or eight. The antient Romans likewiſe uſed 
10 for 500, 21c for 1000, 199 for 5coo, 
cio for 10,000, 1259 for $0,000, and 
CCCc1292 for 100,000, Farther than this they 
did not go in their notation, but when neceſ- 
ſary repeated the laſt number, as cCcc1599, 
CCCc129329 for 200, ooo, and ſo on. 

I, Pronoun perſonal [ Sax, ] uſed by a perſon 
when ſpeaking of, or aſcribing an actio to 
himſelf, Scmetimes it is uſed inſtead of ay, 
yea, or yes ; from ia, Sax, © , Sir, ſhe took 
them, and read them in my preſence,” 
Shak, 

To JA'BBER, V. N. [Belg.] to talk 
idly, or without thinking; to prate or chat. 
ter; to talk inarticulately, ſo as not to be 
underſtood, 

JA BBERBR, S. one who talks too faſt, 
or ſo inarticulately as not to be ungerſtood. 
 JA'CENT, Adj. [Lat.] lying at length. 

ACK, S. [the diminutive of Feha | a ge- 
neral term of contempt for a ſaucy or paltry 
perſon, Theſe bragging Facks,” Shat. 
The inſtrument with which boots are pulled 


ally, 


of, or ſpits are turned, A ycung pike, ap- 
4 E 2 plies 
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plied to fiſh. A cup of waxed. leather, A 
coat of mail, from jacgue, Fr. A ſmall bow] 
thrown out for a mark to bowlers. The co- 
lours or enſign of a ſhip, In Muſic, a piece 
of box fitted with a quill, which, being mov- 
ed by fingering the pieces of ivory, moves 
againſt the wire, and ſounds a ſpinnet or harp- 
fichord, &c, Joined to the names of animals, 
when both ſexes are ſignified by one word, it 


- implies the male, as a Jack-afs. 


ACK-A'LL, [ jackaill] S. [Fr.] a ſmall 
animal, ſaid to ſtart prey for the lion 
JACK-A-LA'NTHORN, S. [for Fact 
with a lanthorn, becaule it reſembles a perſon 
going with a lanthorn and candle] a ficry 
meteor, which reſembles the light of a can- 
dle at a diftance; the reflection of the ſun 
beams thrown by means of a looking glaſs 
upon a wall, a 
a ACK-A-LE'NT, S. a ſimple” theepiſh 
fellow. n | 
JACKANAPES, S. a monkey, or ape. 
Figuratively, a coxcomb, or pert, impertinent 
fellow. | | | f 
JACK BOOTS, S. large thick boots, uſed 
by the horſe of an army to defend the legs. 
ACK DA“ W, S. a blackiſh bird, taught 
to imitate the human voice. | f 
JACKET, S. [Fr.] a ſhort coat, or kind 
of waiſtcoat, worn by women for the upper 
of their riding dreſs, &c, To beat one's 
gacket, is to threſh or beat a perſon. 
' JACK-KE'TCH, S. a name given by the 
vulgar to the public hangman or executioner. 
TACK-PU'DDING, S. a perſon who plays 
tricks and other pleaſantries, in order to di- 


FA*COB's-STAFF, S. a pilgrim's ſtaff, 
ſo called, from the pilgrimages made to St. 
James at Compoſtella. In Aſtronomy, a croſs 
Raff, uſed for taking heights, ſo called, in 


_ eNufion to the ladder in Jacob's dream. 


JACOBINE MONKS, S. the ſame as 
the Dominicans. 1 9 

JA'COBITE,S, a name given to thoſe who 
adhere to the intereſts of the late abdicated 
king James, and his family, 

JACO'BUS, S. an ancient gold coin worth 
"2g ſhillings. h 

ſACULA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
throwing a dart, or other miſſive weapon. 

JADE, S. [etymology doubtful] a horſe 
of no ſpirit or value; a tired horſe, Figu- 
ratively, a woman of bad character; gene- 
rally uſed as a term of contempt, noting 
ſometimes age, generally vice; but when ap- 


plied to a young woman, it expreſſes rather 


irony than reproach, In Natural Hiſtory, a 
ſpecies of jaiper, of extreme hardneſs, of 3 
cotour compoted of a pale bluiſh grev, or aih 
colour, and a pale green intermixed, 

det ono. V. A. to tire or make weary ; 
to overbear or harraſs like a horſe that is over- 
riddea. To ride or tvrannize over. 


JA'DISH, Adj. uſed with trict, miſchie- 


' hook green at all times 


IAI. 


vous, applied to the qualiti 10 
horſe. Unchalte, applied . Mahn 
To. JAGG, v. A. Bt. j to hack 
into ſlits and notches, like the teeth of re 
JAGG, S. ang thing reſembling the ww 
of a 8 eſcallo sp. 
AGG, [the g is pron, ha 
. reel, W e wy ly 
the teeth of a fa. 
A*GGENDNESS, [the ę is 
235 at — Lair dle 
tremities reſembling the teeth of a ſaw, 
JAIL, S. [ formerly written Jaok, of pu 
Fr. See GAL] a place where crimitah @ 
debtors are confined, '* ' | 
AT'L-BIRD,'S, a perſon who ha 
1 in a priſon for — 5 
JAILER, S. one who has the car d 4 
K — 6 
AK ES, S. [of uncertain 1 
ae where perſons anſwer Merry. th 
ture, and depoſit their excrements, called by 
Londoners an houſe of office. | 
JA'LAP,S, [low Lat.] a firm and folid nt 
of a wrinkled ſurface, a faintiſh ſmell, uf 
acrid taſte, 'It is an excellent purge in 
caſes where ſerous humours are to be ene 
ated, was not known in Europe till after the 
diſcovery of America, and received its nam: 
Jalap or Jalop from Xalapa, 'a town in Ne# 
Spain, near which it was diſcovered, 0 > *' 
JAM, S. ſche etymology unknown] t 
tart,” or conſerve of fruits boiled with ſunt 
a — OCR TS 
JAMAICA, an iſland of America, dil. 
vered by Chriſtopher Columbus, in '4% 
being 350 miles N. of the continent of Au 
rica, 37 S. of thi iſland of Cuba, and go . 
of Hiſpaniola, and is about 160 mile 1 
length, and 50 in breadth,” It is of 111 
figure, and grows narrower from the mit 
till it terminates in two points at the eu- 
mities of the iſland, It _ 78 
4,000,000 of acres, and is divided by! 
of hills which runs nearly from E. to M. fon 
ſea to ſea.” Here abundance of fine ma 
take their riſe, and flow from both 
gentle ſtreams, refreſhing the valleys u 
glide along, and furniſhing the 1 
with ſweet and cool water, They 
ſtored with fiſh of various kinds, not Koen 
in Europe, but they are' exceeding * 
However, they have eels and craw n 
great plenty, not unlike ours. None * 
rivers are navigable, but ſome of wen 
ſo large that the ſugars are carried upon 
in canoes from the remote pon * 
ſea-fide, They are ſo numerous, * 4 
impoſnible to deſeribe them all, and 00 
them run under ground for 2 ”” 
ſpace, particularly the Rio-Cobre, need tie 
Rio-Pedra. The Rn 
greateſt part of the iſland, 2 yerdurt, 
woods, which never — = f vt 


; TY 


12 20 | ſpring, But, to balance this, 


ad gaſli-waſps in the fens and 
8 4 ſhakes nd noxious animals in 
the mountains: The longeſt day is about 13 
hours, and about nine in the morning it 18 ſo 
imolerably hot, that it would be difficult to 
kre, if the ſea-breezes did not ariſe to cool 
the air. Sometimes the nights are pretty 
cool, and there are great dews, which are 
looked upon as unwholſome, eſpecially to 
new comets. There are two ſprings, or ſea- 
fons, for planting grain, and the year is diſ- 
tinguiſhed into two ſeaſons, which are the 
wet and dry; but the rains are not ſo fre- 
quent as they were' formerly, which 1s ſup- 
poſed 
Cooks The months of July, Auguft, and 
Seztember, are called the hurricane months, 
becauſe then they are moſt frequent, and there 
is lightning almoſt every night, There 1s 
pt above a third part of the iſland inhabited, 
for the plantations are all by the ſea-ſide. 
The gentlemen's houſes are generally built 


Hor bread, or that which ſerves for it, is 
plintaitis, yams, and caſſava- roots. The 
tomemon dreſs here of the men is, linen 
travtrs and waiſtcoats, thread ſtockings, and 
tandkerchiefs tied round the head; but, 
pon publick occaſions, the gentlemen wear 
Figs, ſilk- coats and waiſteoats trimmed with 
lier, The negroes go naked, except a pair 
u breeches or a petticoat ; but many of the 
Komen will not agree to wear theſe laſt, for 
they have no ſenſe of ſhame. The ladies are 
tchiy dreſt, and the ſervant maids wear lin- 
den- duns. The current coin is all Spaniſh- 
money, for that of the Engliſh is kept as a 
eurohty. The general produce of this iſland 
5 lugar, rum, ginger, cotton, indigo, pimen- 
0 chocolate, ſeveral kinds of woods, and 
icinal drugs. They have ſome tobacco, 
Tuch is but indifferent, and uſed only by 
endes, who can ſcarce live without it. 
Bis il and was taken by the Engliſh in 1656, 
Ke the command of Pen and Venables. 
 Jezo Was the capital town, but now King- 
In claims that privilege, 
Als, S. [Fr.] any ſupporter, particular- 
0 9 to thoſe on each fide a door, &c. 
. S, 2306] verſes compoſed of 
. wrt and long ſyllable; and 
Fnerally uſed in ſatyrical com poſitions, 


B lied Fenratively t ſigni j 
JAMES VI of Kada, fn 


Tagliſh throne b 
8 desth ot 0 
65, ing the 
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the name of James I. upon 
wen Elizabeth, March 24, 
1 in the 3-th year of his age, 
a king of Scotland ever ſince 
%, on the depoſition of queen 


n an Fe 2 


— 


here are dreadful alligators in the rivers, | ] 


| 


| 


JAM 


Mary his mother, who was the daughter of 
ames V. ſon to James IV, by Margaret, 
eldeſt daughter of our king Henry VII. He 
ſet out from Edinburgh April 5th, and was 
received with ſuch extravagant expreſſions of 


joy as ſoon. as Re ſet foot in England, that an 
honeſt Scotchman ſaid bluntly, This people 


will ſpoil a good king; and the king iſſued out 
a proclamation, to feſtrain the people from 
flocking to him in ſuch numbers. On th 
7th of May he arrived at London, having in 
his. journey made about 2oo' knights; and 
ſoon after his arrival he made many more, and 
indeed was very liberal of conferring titles 
of all kinds. On the 19th of March the 
parliament met, when he recommended to 


to be owing to the cutting down the them very ſtrongly, the union of. the two 


kingdoms of England and Scotland; but the 
king's partiality to his Scotch courfiexs fo 
raiſed the jealouſy of the Engliſh, that it came 
to nothing. The commens, on June 6, pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the king, complaining o 
certain grievances, repreſenting their pri- 
vileges, which they ſuppoſed him not tho- 


low, being only one ſtory, on account of the* roughly acquainted with, becauſe he had in- 
hurricanes and earthquakes, and the negroes iterfered in the debates about the controverted 
bur; are made of reeds, which will hold only elections. which they claimed the ole privi- 
two or three perſons, The common drink lege of determining. 
1 Maleira wine, or rum punch. The com- took fo ill, that ſoon after he prorogued the 


But this addreſs he 


parliament to February. In the mean time 
he concluded a peace with Spain. The par- 
liament, which was to have met in February 
16 5, was further prorogued to November 5, 
when a plot was diſcovered of a deſign td 
blow up the parliament-houſe, 36 barrels of 
gun-powder being put in a cellar, under the 
lords houſe, which had been hired for that 
purpoſe, and covered over with coals, billets, 
and faggots. Guy Faux, who was to have 
ſet fire to the train, was diſcovered in a cloak 
and boots, with a dark-lanthorn, tinder-box, 
and matches in his pocket. Himſclf with 
his aceomplices were executed in January fol- 
lowing; as were not long after Oldcorn and 
Garnet, two Jeſuits, for concealing and abet- 
ting the plot. In 1697 a new tranſlation of 
the Bible, viz. that now in uſe, wag begun; 
and publiſhed in 161', Matters did not go 
very ſmooth between the king and parliament 
in 6 o. The commons began to complain 
of ſeveral grievances, ſnch as the king's pro- 
fuſeneſs in cnriching his courtiers, eſpecially 
the Scots, his regard to the Roman catholics, 
the rigorous proceedings of the high-com- 
miſſion- court. The king ſent for both houſes, 
and endeavoured to vindicate himſelf in a 
ſpeech; in which, however, he uſed ſuch 
extravagant expreſſions concerning the king- 
ly power, as were more agreeable to an abſo- 


Scotland, ſuccecded to the lute monarchy than the Engliſh conſtitution. 


During this ſeſſions, Henry, the king's eldeſt 
fon, was created prince of Wales, as prince 
Charles had a good while before been duke of 
York, Upon Henry IV. King of France, 
being ſtabbed by Ravaillac at the, * 


PER Jan 


f the Jeſuits, king James, by a freſh procla-! ingham. His moths 2 
I . baniſhed l e an prieſts out — Counteſs a, beiter 7 

of the kingdom, and farbad all recuſants, that governing ber ſon as he — th 5 
3s, ſuch as refuſed to take the new oath of the papiſts met with great enc 2 
allegiance, to come within w miles of the and began to ſwarm in the — 
court. Robert Cecil, a man of great abilities, was ſoon after made marquis '6 bas 
had been prime miniſter from the beginning ham, and lord high admiral, tho' hrs. 
of this reign; tho” all that while the leing been at ſea, but between Dover and Gil 
bad, properly ſpeaking, no particular ſavou-| The king having the moſt extravagant noting 
rite : but in 1611 he took into his good of his prerogative, and being wholly influence 
graces a young Scotch gentieman, of about] by this vaip, unexperienced, and pred; 
20 years of age, whoſe name was Robert Carr; | tuons young man, it is no wonder reap 
He was a' perſon of but {mall parts and no reſt of this reign, like the former wa one 
learning; but airy and gay, and of a comely continued ſcene of miſmanagement, By thy 
and 8 preſence: qualities very taking means two parties were formed in the nat 
with ki g James. The king made him {one for the court, and the other for 


1 Fr. | 8 p th 
ntleman of his bed-chamber, and ſome time ple. Prince Charles, now the ky 
bi 


after treaſurer of Scotland, bagon of Brapſ-| ſon, was created prince of Wales in 1 
peth, and viſcount Rocheſter ; making him The king was deſirous of maxrying him, uli 
alſo a privy-counſellog and knight of the | negotiation, which laſted ſeveral years, wg 
Garter; and nothing was done at cotirt with- | caxried on with the court of Spain, for inn 
out the advice of the viſcount Rocheſter. The|iage between him and the infanta, dug 
Latter end of the year 1612, Frederic V. elector ef Philip III. king of Spain, during wid 
- palatine, came into Foa to marry the prĩn · time Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſader i 
{s Elizabeth, che king's only daughter, On England, had yaſt influencg at court, The 
November 6 this year died in the 19th year of | king being in want of money, delivered y 
his age, Henry prince of Wales, of whom hiſ- to the ſtates of the United Provinces, jhe 
toriang give an extraordinary character, Feb. cautionary towns Brill, ins, and 
5, 1613, the marriage between the eleftpr|Fluthing, which were put into queen Liu 
and princeſs was ſolemnized, on which occa- beth's hands, ag a ſecurity for the repeat 
fion there was a cogtinued courſe of entertain- | of the expences the had been at, for 2,738,000 
ments, balls, maſquerades, and other diver- florins, in po of a debt of 8,0:0,c0., which 
Gong at court, till April, hen the illuſtrious | they were obliged to pay the late queen i be 
pair ſet out for Germany. There haying been ſucceſſors, beſides 18 feats intereſt far the 
no parliament theſe 4 years, the king and his ſame, In 1619, queen Anne, the king's cate 
miniſters were contiguilly inventing new ways ſort, died of a dropſy, in the 46th year of ber 
to raiſe money, as by monopolies, benevolences, age. In 1619 the ſtates of Bohemia, vi 
Loans, and other illegal methods, which occa-|were moſtly proteſtants, refuſing to own fer 
ſioned great murmurs and complaints, Among dinand, who had been elected emperot, 1 
other expedients, he ſold titles; made a number | their ſovereign, choſe Frederig eleQtor gur 
of knights of Nova-Scutia, each of whych paid | ting, ſon- in- l to king James, for their ty 
him ſuch a ſum; and inſtituted a new order|who was crowned Noyember 4 following, 4 
of knights baronets, a ſort of middle nobility | war enſuing, king James refuſed to aſh by 
between barons and knights-bachelors, which | ſon-in-law, who, in the battle of Pe 
was to be hereditary ;. for which honour each November 7, +6 o, was totally routed by th 
perfon paid 1:95), But the king fill want- | imperial and Bavarian troops, and forced wh 
ing mcaey, a parliament was called, which] with his queen and children into 
met on April 16, 1614. The commons, in- The murmurs of the people about the 
pF - Read of granting of money firſt, as was ex-|tinate occaſioned the calling of a rb 
| | petted, fell preſently upon grievances; ſuch as which met January zoth, 162'- Ide 
ut the ill uſes made of the revenue, the inereaſe in order to get money, made 35 1 he wot 
Ui of papiſts by the encouragement of the court, | have recourſe to arms, if other meld: 
| 1 1 ed; hat chey might be 
1 monopolies, and levying money without con- fed; and the commons, that 
I. ſent of parliament; upon which grievances ſeem to be wanting in their zes * 
BY: they reſolved to preſent an addreſs ; but the|they fo much deſired, granted _ 5 
| | king not liking ſuch proceedings, diſſolved — but afterwards when they | et 1 


Fi! — 1 ö 1 1 and 
f the parliament June 7, without one ſtatute] parations making for 2 8 {readily put 
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al being enacted. In 1615 the king was taken} money was demanded; in 
11 with a new cbiect, George Villiers, which ing it, they drew up a e if th 
0 cooled his affection to his old favourite, and] increaſe of popery at home, > 

[ N his ruin was completed by the diſcovery of proteſtant religion abroad, by . 7 
the murder of ſir Thomas Overbury, By the] vigorouſly interpoſing in the 1 wal 
diſgrace of Somerſet, Villiers became ſole fa- Palatinate, and againſt the Spa _ 
vourite. The king ſoen created him lord] Upon this the commons drew 3 
Wheddon, viſccuat Villiers, and carl of Buck-| and preſentec it with the remonkten n 
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i and angry anſwer to 
aud font t wy 2 them wh uſurping 
hor penehes tive royal, and meddling with 
ppoo his prerogarve "Ons in the end 
far above their reach; and in the end, 
things heir calling their privileges their 
gdjects * ight and inheritance, 
ancient and undoubted righ 
ind wiſhes they had rather acknowledged 
as derived from the grace and permiſ- 
* his anceſtors and himſelf. This the 
anmens would by no means admit, and 
: drew up à pro- 
v be diſlolved or prorogueds dr - 
Saen concerning their privileges, rant 
iningthem to be their undoubted b right, 
The king hereupon ſent for the clerk of the 
Jouſe of commons, and commanded him to 
aduce the journal- book; which he having 
hand, in full council, took the ſaid proteſta- 
Gon out of the journal, declaring it be inva- 
ks, null, void, and of no effect. Soon after, 
he diſſolved the parliament by proclamation, 
and committed to priſon. ſeveral of the mem- 
hers who were K RO in wy any 
their privileges This open oppoſition be. 
—— king and parliament, produced the 
two parties, who in after times came to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Tories and 
Whigs, On February 19, 16:5, the parlia- 
went met, and the king apprehending that a 
wr world enſue en the breaking off the 
Spaniſh match, made ſuch a ſpeech to them. 
n the prince and Buckingham, who now af- 
lefted the patriot, defired, Ihey unanimouſ- 
h adviſed him to break off the match, tho' 
the bulineſs had been done before, and gave 
lach for the war. The king died at Theo- 
balls, March 27, 1625. In the beginning of 
Wis king's reign, a new officer, called maſter 
af the ceremouics, was inſtituted for the more 
Alen reception of ambaſſadors, King James 
note a treatiſe 1ntitled, Dæmonalagia, which 
rey well correſponds with that notable act 
which paſſed againſt witchcraft in his reign, 
ad which was repealed in the reign of King 
George II. Belides his majeſty's proſe 
varks printed in folio, we have a ſmall col- 
«Won of poetry, under this title, His majeſly's 
patical exerciſes at vacant hours, Edinb, I 
tall conclude this account of king James's 
Karks with a paſſage extracted trom Mr. 
Naples Catalogue of royal authors, which he 
taken from Harris's life of that monazch, 
- quotes it from Melvil, and which de- 
"ics the attention of the admirers of that 
dus gest learning, It is obſervable, that 
, ithitanding his boaſted learning, he 
1 lo ignorant of a country which had 
8 * rong connexions with his own, that 
n queen Elizabeth wanted to hinder 
— from matching with a daughter of Den- 


mak, Wotten her ambaſſador perſuaded 


he received, but rejected the Hatter, 


IAN 

© fcended but of .merchants, and that few 
[* made account of him or his country, but 
* ſuch as ſpoke the Dutch tongue.” James I, 
was in his ſtature of the middle fize, 
inclining to corpulency : his forehead was 
high, his aun and his aſpect mean, 
His eyes, which were large and languid, he 
rolled about inceflantly, as if in queſt of 
novelties, His tongue was fo large, that in 
ſpeaking or drinking he beſlabbered the by- 
ſtanders. His knees were fo weak as to bend 
under the weight of his body. His addreſs 
was aukward, and his appearance ſlovenly. 
There was nothing dignified either in the 
compoſition of his mind oy perſon. In 
the courſe of his reign he exhibited repeated 
inſtances of his ridiculous vanity, prejadices, 
profuſion, folly, and littleneſs of ſoul. AH 
that we can add in his favour is, that be was 
averſe to cruelty and injuſtice; very little ad- 
dicted to exceſs, temperate in kis meats, kind 
to his ſervants, and eben deſirous of acquiring 
the love of his fubjets, by granting that as 2 
favour which they claimed as a privilege. 
His reign, though ignoble to himſelf, was 
happy to his people. They were enriched by 
commerce, which no war interrupted. They 
felt no ſevere impoſitions; and the commons 
made confiderable progreſs in aſcertaining the 
liberties of the nation. In this and the pre- 
ceding reign England produced a number of 
excellent poets, ſuch as Spenſer, Sidney, 
Shakeſpear, and. Johnſon 3 while Bacon ex- 
celled 1n nat philoſophy, and Cambden 
Uouriſhed as an antiquary and hiſtorian. In 
the 14th year of this reign, Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton, 4 private citizen of London, ſupplied 
part of the city with excellent water, conveyed 
in an aqueduct from Ware in Hertfordſhire, 
now known by the name of the New-River. 

JAMES II. ſucceeded to the throne 
of England, Feb. 6, 1684-5, on the death of 
bis brother Charles II. There had been en- 
deavours ufed to exclude him, by an act of 
parliament, from the crown, on account of 
his being a Roman catholic ; but the king his 
brother diſſolving the parliament; prevented it 
paſſing, On April 23, 1635, the king and 
queen were crowned, The king would not 
receive the facrament, but all the reſt was 
done in the proteſtant form; his prieſts doubt- 
leſs diſpenfing with. bim in this as well as 
in the coronation oath, The famous Titus 
| Oates. was tried the 8th and gth of May, be- 
fore lord chief juſtice Jefferies, for perjury, ia 
relation to two circumſtances of his evidence. 
The witneſſas againſt him were almoſt all pa- 
piſts, and ſeminary prieſts and Jeſuits. from St. 
Omers. He was ſenteneed to pay. 1000 marks 
on each indictment, to be ſtripped of his 
canonical habit, to ſtand twice in the pillory, 
and 5 times a year afterward as long as he 
lived; to be impriſoned for life, and to be. 


lat he king of Denmark was de- FThipped firſt rem Aldgite to Newgate, and 
ths 
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the very next day but one from Newgate to, Bellaſyſe, who had both W 
Tyburn; which Was executed with the ut-| the popiſh plot, and other meackal fe 
moſt ſeverity, ſo that he ſwooned away ſeveral| among whom was father Peter his cathglics; 
times. Thomas Dangerfield was tried ſoon ever confeſſer 


after, and ſentenced to pay Co I. to ſtand 
twice in the pillory, and to be whipped in the 
fame manner as Oates ; which was executed, 
though with leſs ſeverity. In England, the 
parliament (the only one in this king's reign) 
met May 19, when his majeſty pfomiſed to 
preſerve the religious and civil rights of his 
people. The beginning of king James's reign 
was diſturbed by two invaſions (one in Scot- 
land, headed by the duke of Argyle, the 


other in England, in faveur of the duke of | horting them not to be the fools of the tour 


Monmouth), the authors of which were both 
taken and beheaded, the latter in England and 
the former in Scotland, judge Jefferies was 
ſent down into the Weſt to try the priſoners; 
where he boaſted he had hanged more men 
than all the judges ſince William the Con- 
queror. Now every method was taken to 
eſtabliſh popery. In Ireland the privy- council 
was diſſolved, and a new one appointed, with 
ſeveral papiſts in it, Who ſoon became the 
majority, Proteſtant officers were caſhiered, 
and papiſts put in their room, and the army 
ſo modelled by the earl of Tyrconnel, as 
beft to ſuit the purpoſe in view. The parlia- 
ment, after ſeveral adjournments, met Nov. 
9. The king demanded a ſupply for keep- 
ing up his army, which he had increaſed to 
25,000 men, though the nation was in per- 
fect peace; and bad them not to take ex- 
ceptioas that he had ſome officers in his 
army not qualified according to the late teſts, 
declaring his reſolution to employ them ſtill. 
Both houſes, and the whole kingdom were 
ſurpriſed at this ſpeech, and the oppoſers of 
the late bill of excluſion began now a little to 
open their eyes. The commons indeed voted 
him a ſupply 3 but could not reliſh the em- 
ploying popiſh officers in the army, contrary 
to the known law of the land, and addreſſed 
the king againſt it; at which he was ſo much 
offended, that he prorogued the parliament, 
Nov. 20. All the reſt of king James's reign, 
till he met with à providential check from 
the enterpriſe of the prince of Orange, was 
whelly employed in meaſures to make him- 
ſelf abſolute, and eſtabliſh popery, In April 
1686 he wrote à letter to the parliament of 
Scotland; defiring them to free his Roman 
catholic ſubjects from the reſtraints they lay 
under; and upon their not complying, he 
diſſolved them. In England he got the judges 
to declare in favour of his diſpenſing power. 
This he effected by ſending for them one by 
one, and talxing with them privately in his 
cloſet (whence the odious name of cloſeting 
ha! its riſe) by turning out thoſe whom he 
found reiractory, and filling their places with 
others he found more pliable. He alſo new 
modelled his council, admitting into it the 


now deſpairing of every met 


Fit 


And now every thing was hurryito ; 

bliſh the . catholic — med 
had an army of 15,060 men eficariph | 
Hounſlow :heath, under the earl of — 
and in the camp was a public chapel, whe 
maſs was ſaid every day, This ſem plain 
ly to indicate, that he intended to make uk 
of force, if he could fot bring his meaſures ts 
bear without it; which put the rev, Mr. 
Johnfon upon publiſhing an addreſs to the pr. 
teſtant officers and” ſoldiers in the umy, ex- 
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for ſubverting their religion and liber 
Fot this, after having — —— 
he was whipped from .Newgate to Tybury 
ſtood thrice in the” pillory; and fined Foo 
marks ; but this writing being diſperſed in 
the army, made ſuch an impreffion, that i 
tended not a little to the defeRtion that hay- 
pened in it aftetward, The king's zedl a 
put him upon ſending the'earl of Caflemii 
on a folemn embaſſy to the Pope, in orerty 
reconcile the three nations to the hoh {; 
But Innocent XI. happening to be troubled 
with a periodical congh, which always (cir 
ed him when the earl was to have an audi 
ence, his lordſhip threatened to depart; 
whereupon his holineſs very complaifantl 
ſent him word, © that if he had a mind tog 
* he would adviſe him to ſet ont early in the 
morning, and reſt at noon ; becauſe it vn 
dangerous travelling in that conntry in the 
© heat of the day.“ In the beginning ot the 
year 1687, the king fent his declaration im 
Scotland, fufpending, by virtue of is fe 
vereign authority, prerogative royal, and l. 
ſolute power, all laws againſt the catholts 
And, April 4, he publiſhed the like dec/ary 
tion for liberty of conſcience in England, only 
not in quite ſo high a ſtyle, He ſent ma- 
dates to admit Roman catholics into preſet 
ments in the univerſity of Oxford. He i 
all he -could to gain the members of parks» 
ment; but not ſucceeding, he diſſolved then 
on July 2; and finding ſuch a general verb 
in the nation to popery and arbitrary por 
he never durſt venture to call another perl 
ment. On July 35 Ferdinand Dada, 10 
had been about the king's perſon erer nct 
his acceſſion, being inveſted with the dh. 
racter of the pope's nuncio in England, - 
his public entry at Windfor, with all 
formality of a enn, —— a — 
2, 1687-8, a proclamation 
that thi — was with — and order 
A ount. 
a thanleſgiving on that acc boa but foch 
began to augment his army and fleet, and 
the new commiſſions — ror 
on iſh officers,” He 
— — regiments from Ireland. On == 


lord Arundel of Wardour, and the lord] 


April 27, 1688, came out à 


ja 


penerally went out. But the 
e of Canterbuty, and fix other bi- 
reſolved not to © y-the order, and 


"mmoned before the council, and adhering 
) their petition, were ſent to the Tower, pri- 
ately as it were, by water; but this did not 
linder multitudes flocking to the water- 
4e defring their blefling, and applauding 
| encouraging their conſtancy, Two 
Ins after, June 10, the queen was ſaid to 
"{elivered of a prince (the late pre- 
wer), On June 15, the ſeven biſhops were 
ied for a libel againſt the king and govern- 
ent, and were acquitted 3 upon which a uni- 
mill joy run through the nation, and the 
py. ſhouted for it in tht king's hearihg, 
be king was now willing to try how far he 
ul depend upon the army. Beginning 
th lord Litchfield's regiment, he ordered 
| to take their arms, and immediately 
pmmanded ſuch officers and ſoldiets as would 
t contribute to the tepeal of the penal laws 
u ut, to lay them down; which they all 
l except two captains and a few popiſh 
ters: at which he was ſo aſtoniſhed, that 
load ſpeechleſs for ſome time, and then 
them take up their arms again; adding, 
ith a fuller! ait, that he would not here- 
x do them the honour to aſk their advice. 
xd now he began to new model the army, 
caſkieriag proteſtants, and putting papiſts 
their wom; but this only diſguſted the 
the more, The fleet was no better diſ- 
d to favobr the views of the king; for 
mural Strickland attempting to have 
al (aid on board his ſhip, it occafioned ſuch 
Uſturbance among the ſailors, that they 
re with difficulty reſtrained from throwing 
prieſt over-board, Now the nation in 
tera] began in earneſt to think of means for 
werving their religion and liberties fromm 
me utterly deſtroyed ; and ſeveral ef the 
lity and gentry going abroad, waited on 
b prince of Orange at the Hagne. The 
being invited over, as ſoon as the king 
b, he appeared in the ntmoſt conſter- 
p * — the commiſſion fot eecle- 
ars, took off the biſhop of London's 
22 reſtored the city their charter: 
_ came too late; it was evidently the 
6 necefſity, not inclination. When 
r of the prince's landing, he 
| bis army, under the earl of Fever- 
a, to rendezvous on Salitbury plain; but 
i de could not rely on his army, re- 
' 23 and on Dec. to, at night, 
* Nat in diſguiſe, in order to go to 
1 his departure he ſent a letter to 
; Feverfham do diſband bis forces; 
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- ordered to ſee read in all churches | veſſel near Feverſham, beſore he could fail; 
— Some of the biſhops obeyed, was ſtopped by a number of fiſhermen and 
in a few churches, when the others, who rifled him, and treated him with 
great indignity, taking him for a popiſh prieſt, 


and chaplain. to fir Edward Hales, who at- 
tended him ip his flight, A conſtable com- 
ing on board knew him, and behaved in a 
very reſpectful manner. The king finding 
he was known, was deſirous. to be gone; but 
the people brought him, as it were by force, 
to an inn in the town, where he ſent for the 


much againſt his inclination, to go back to 
London, where on Dec, 16 be atrived at 
Whitehall. The prince of Orange having 
iſſued out a declaration for a free patliament, 
the kifle; who was at Rocheſter, dreading the 
conſequences of it, withdrew himſelf pri- 
vately about three in the morning, with only 
the duke of Berwick, his natural ſon, and 
two others; he embarked, and with a fa- 
vourable wind arrived at Ambleteux in France; 
from whence he immediately repaired to St. 
| Germains;z where, after having loft the battle 
of the Boyne, in Ireland, he paſſed his days 
till his death, which happened in 19c1, Mr. 
Walpole, in his Catalogue of royal authors, has 
inſerted king James, as © author of Memoirs 
of bis oon life, and campaigns, to the Reftora- 
tion. The original in Engliſh is preſerved in 
the Scotch college at Paris, Memcirs of the. 
Engliſh affairs, chiefly naval, fram the year 
1660 to 1673, written by his toyal highneſs 
James duke of York, under his adminiſtra- 
tion of lord high admiral, &c. publiſhed from 
his original letters, 'atid other royal authors 
ties, London, 1729. Though this work is 
aſcribed to king James, it is thought to be 
drawn up by ſecretary Pepys. Three letters 
from king James were publiſhed by William 
Fuller, gent. 1702; with other papers relat- 
ing to the court of St, Germains; and are ſaid 
in the title page to be printed by command. 
Jamey II. was. a prince in whotn fome gocd 
qualities wete tendered ineffectual by miſtaken 
notions of the prerogative, exteflive bigotry 
to the religion of Rome, and an inflexible &- 
verity of temper. He was brave, ſteady, re- 


when warped by religious conſiderations; yet, 
even Where religion was hot concerned, he 
appeats to have been proud, haughty, vin- 
| diCtive, cruel, and unrelenting; and though 
he approved himſelf an obedient and dutifut 
ſubject, he certainly became one of the moſt 
intolerable ſovercigns that ever reigned over 
a free people. 42 
To JA'NGLE, V. N. [Fr.] to quarrel, or 
bicker in words; to make an untuneable found: 
JA'NGLER, S. a quatrelſome, noiſy, 
ttling fellow. * . 
JA'NIZARY, S. [Turk.} an ordet of 
foot" ſoldiers in the Turkith armies, reputed 
the foot guards of the grand (eignior. | 
4 F Ja NTT. 


earl of Winchelſea, who prevailed with him, 
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ſolute, diligent, upright, and ſincere, except 


far Tay 


IAN, or IAU NTV, Adj. Icorrupted ſ on ſhore till they are RE 
from gentil, Fr, ook or AP adorned, | In the 3 — — 
. JANUARY, S. [Lat.] the firſt month of | ſhut up in a ſmall/peninſula, and am 4 
the year, ſo named from Janus, to whom it fered fo much as to have a lighted — 
vas dedicated by the antient Romans. their houſes in the night-time, The ws. 
Er. a large country in the moſt| chandiſes which the Butch cariy to fan g. 
eaſtern part of Afi, with the title of an em-| ſpices, ſugar, filks, Innen und all 
pire. It is compoſed of ſeveral iſlands, in| elephants teeth, and — 
the principal of which are Niphon and Sa- which they receive gold, ſilver, cabinm a 
kekf, or: Sacock, It was diſcevered by the | other 3 and lacquered wat, The 
Portugueſe in 1542, being caſt upon ſhore by 2 have neither tables, beds; nor chan 
a tempeſt, The whole empire is divided they” in and lie on carpets and mat n 
into ſeven principal countties which are ſub- the manner of the Turks; 
divided inte 70 provinces; It is the richeſt JAPA'N, S. [from in Ata. 
county in the world for gold, and the rl this kind of — — — 
and water are very good. It produces a great varniſhed and; raifed. in Paintel u 
deal of rice, which they reap in September ; gold and other: colouri.. Eigurativel, din 
millet, wheat, and barley, which they get in or fine japanned porcelaifte, 
in May. Cedars are common, and ſo lage To JAPA'N; V. A. to varniſh, 
that they are proppr for the maſts of ſhips and with figures glazed with varhiſſi. 
columns for temples. They have a large] JAPA'NNER, S, one ſkilledin varnifing 
quantity of porcelain, ſilk, and ſkins, as alſo n ; 
red pearls, which. are not leſs im eſtoem than | a kind of a ſhort rattling; to make a dhe 
the white. In ſhort,- Japan is accounted one able. harſh tons, Figuratively, to claſh, um 
of the beſt countries in Aſia, The inhabi- | fert, act in o jon, or be intonliſtett; 
tants are naturally ingenious, and- have a| quartel or diſy 
happy memory; but their! manners are dia- JAR, S. a diſagreeable, barſh, untunl 
metrically oppotre. to theſe of the-Eurepeans. | ſound. Figucatively, a quarrel, or flats d 
Our common drinks are cold, and theirs ure diſcord, - A door left a- jar, is a.door lk 
all hot; we: uncover the head out of teſpect, opda. Alſo an earthen yellel, 
and they the feet; We are fond of white teeth, | r S. ¶ Fr.] inarticulate ni ui 
and they of black; we get on horſe back on! telligible talk; the uſe of words withouti 
the left fide, and they on the right; and they | JA'SMINE, S. [Fr. It is commonly pr 
have a language ſo particular that. it is un- | nounced; jeſſamine] a tree with narros ha 
*gerftood : by. no other nation. They value ſhaped leaves, bearing a white ſweet-ſceak 
their lives fo little, that when a lord makes flowerr ; i | 
a feaſt, the-domeſticks diſpute who Mall have] JA'SPER; 8. [Lat.] a hard flone 
the honour of cutting open their belkes before bright, beautiful, green colour, fometne 
the gueſts. The-ſciences are highly eſteemed | clouded with white, found in many par 
among them, and they have ſeveral {chool: at| the Eaſt Indirs, &c. in maſles of various fat 
different places. Thoſe they tidy moſt are Ja Va, an island of Afia, in the ff! 
arithmetick, rhetoriek, poetry, hiſtory, and | dies, lying to the 8. of the Equator, 1% 
aftronomy: Some of their ſchools at Meaco| inhabitants area barbarons, proud, 104 
have each 3 or goco ſcholars. They treat people, of a. brown complexion, fir h. 
the women with a great deal of ſeverity, and] ffiort coal-black hair, large eyc-brovs, 1 
puniſh adultery with death; yet a man may | large cheeks, with ſmall eyes, and large ep 
take as many wives as he pleaſes. On the | lids. - The men are very robuſt and fas 
other hand, bawdy-houſes. are very frequent, limbed, and very proper for war; but the 
and they tolerate ſins againſt nature. Thoſe | men are imall. The men wear 2 fen 
that have too many children make no ſcruple| callicoe wrapt-two or three times round , 
of deſtroying ſome of them; and there are middles; and the women wear _ 
many women who kill them before they are their arm-pits down to their __ * 
born, eſpecially if they ſuſpect they are of other parts are bare. ——— 
the female ſex. The Japaneſe- are naturally or three wives, . | 
good ſoldiers, and ſkiltul. at ſhooting witha cording to their abilities, Tho | 
bow : however, as they inhabit nuthiag.butithe ſea-fide are generally _— f 
illands, they are ſeld»m. at war with thelr{ within land theyareGentoos, eel th 
neighbours. They formerly carried on a trade Heſh bf all kinds. It Nn 
with the neighbouring countries; but now |and has very high mountawis reaching 


| j all communication with others is forbid, e particularly the _—_ % 
. i eſpecially with Chriſtians,. for = do not the S. ſide of the ãſland. — Dutch n 
11 look upon the Dutch to be ſuch, The only] under the eee to B. all 
. Europeans that trade with ſapan are the Dutch; from 105. to 1. —_— of Summe Ne 


1 and whenever their ſhips arrive, they take away is to the S. of the * 
| their guns, fails, and helas,. and carry them | which it is. only ſeparated ) e 


ead ; fotmerly uſed 


vals, Batavia is the eapital ſeitlement. of 
qhe Dutch. 

JAVELIN, 8. (Fr.) 

ither by foot or Norte. , ; 
ee ple B, S. [ Fe.) in Medicine, a df. 
o urifing from a vitiated ſtate of the blood 
1nd humours by an excrementitious bile, from 
| fault of the bilious duke, greatly injuring 
the funtions of the body, and rendering the 
kin of a yellow colour, ; 

JAU'NDICED, Adj. affected with the 

jaundice. 

To JAUNT, V. N. Fr.] to wander about. 
AUNT, S. a ramble, fi:ght, or excurſion, 
AU'NTINESS, S. [See Fenty ] airineſs; a 

ole and careleſs air; gente-incis. Wh 

JAW, S. the bone in the mouth in which 

V teeth are fixed, Figuratively, the mouth; 

aterm of contempt, 

JAY, S. [io named from his cry] a bird 

about the fize of a pigeon, with blue feathers 
on its wings, and of a kind of light brown or 
ay colour on its breaſt, 

[A'ZEL, S. a precious ſtone of an azure 

jr blue colour, 

IBE'RIA, the antient name of Spain, as 

well as of Georgia in Aſia. 

(BIS, S. a bird very uſeful to the Egyptians, 

for deftroying ſerpents, locuſts, and caterpil-, 
n and, on that account, had divine honours. 
Wok. wow? x 
ICE, 5. (ae water or other liquor frozen 
n by cold; ſugar melted and grown hard 
ahterwards, To break the ice, is to make the 
peſt opening to any attempt. 

To ICE, V. A, to freeze water hard; to 
wer uiſh ice, or concreted fugat. | ] 

ICE-HQUSE, S. a houſe in which ice is 
qreſerved for uſe in the hot ſeaſon, 
| ICELAND, a large iſland to the north of 

purge, about 400 miles in length, and 150 

In readth, For two months together the ſun 

perr ts; and in the winter it never riſes for 

ſe (ame ſpace, at leaſt not entirely, The' 

Wilde of this ifNand is mountainous, ſtony, 

Ind denen; but in ſome places there are 

acellent paſtures, and the graſs has a fine 

ell, The ice, which gets looſe from the 
| m country in May, brings with it 


in quantity of wood, and ſeveral animals, 
"hi = wolves, and bears, Mount 
Beck is the | * 


| moſt noted mountain, and is a 
— Which ſometimes throws out ſulphu- 
I The inhabitants believe that 
— e ſouls of the damned go to this, 
— mud that others ue confined to the 

| this illand. Their houſes are ſcatter- 
ks a Uſtance from each other, and 
" "= xr deep in the ground, but they 
0 huts covered with ſkins, 
I - inhabitants profeſs Chriſtianity ; 
woe live at a diſtance are Pagans. 
„  otly cloathed with the ſkins of 
Danes trade with che natives for 


a ſpear ot half pike, 


ict 


<a — train-0il, whale-bone, and ſed- 
zorſes teeth, which are as good as ivory. 
"They are ſaid to live 100 years, without either 
phy fctans or medicines. Lat. from 64. to 67. N. 

ICH DYEN, S. ¶ 1 ſerve, from the Teut. or 
Sax. ] the motto of the prince of Wales, for- 
merſy that of John king of Bohemia on his 
ſhield, to denote that he was ſubſervient to 
Philip king of France, whoſe pay he received; 
but being lain by Edward the black prince, 
the ſon of Edward HI, he then aſſumed the 
motto, to denote his obedience to his father 
ſince Which it has always been borne by the 
prince of Wales. 

ICHNEU'MON, Cite] S. [Or.] 
a ſmall animal remarkable for its antipathy 
to the crocodile, whoſe eggs it breaks. The 
ichneumon fly is a fly which is bred in the body 
of caterpillats, and is ſo called in alluſion to 
the report that the ichneumon gets down the 
throat of the crocodile; -and eats its way out 
through the crocodile's belly. 

ICHNO'GRAPHY, [itnigrafy] S. ber! 
in Perſpective, the view of any thing cut 
by a plane parallel to the horizon, juſt at the 
bottom of it. 

I'CHOR, ſ[#kor] S. [Or.] ſignifies a thin. 
watery humour, like ierum; but is ſometimes 
alſo uſed for a thicker kind, flowing from ul- 
cers, called alſo ſanies. 

I'CHOROUS, iter Adj, fanious 3 
thin; undigeſted. | | | 

ICHTHY O'LOGY, [itthyslojy] S. [Or.] 
the ſcience of fiſhes, ot that nah of zoology 
which treats of fiſhes. 

I'CHWELL, a village in Bedfordſhire, with 
one fair, on April 5, far cattle of all ſorts. 

I'CICLE, S. [from ice] a ſhoot or thread 
of ice hanging down from any high place. 
| ICINESS, S. the ſtate of water grown 
hard by cold. £0 

VCKLETON, a village in Cambridgeſhire, 
5 miles N. E. of Saffron-Walden, with one 
fair, on Aug, 2, for horſes, 

I'CKWORTH, a town of Suffolk, with a 
market on Fridays, but no fairs. It is a ſmall 
place; and there are the ruins af an ancient 
priory, and ſeveral Roman coins have been 
dug up. It is 78} miles N. N. E. of London. 

rEON, S. 105. a. picture, reſemblance, 
portrait, ar repreſentation ; an image. 

ICQ'NOCLAST, S. [Or.] à breaker of 


mages. 

ICONO'LOGY, S. [Or.] the ſcience that 
defcribes the figures and repreſentations of 
men and heathen deities with their proper 
attributes and appendages, as Saturn like an 
old man with a ſcythe; Jupiter with a thun- 
der-bolt in his hand and an eagle by his 
fide, &c. | 

'ICTE'RICAL, Adj. [Lat.] affected with 
the jaundice, Good againſt the jaundice, ap- 
plied to medicines, | 

I'CY, Adj. full of, or covered with ice, 


Figuratively, cold, applied ta the touch, Froſty 


'fame idea. 


1 O 


applied to the weather. Not warm. Ne 
paſſion, applied to the mind. 

I'D, contracted for I would. _ 

IDE- A, S. [or.] what ſbever the mind 
perceives in itſelf, or is the immediate object 


of perception, thought, or anderffanding 5 z the 
form under which any thing appears 


o the 
mind, or the obje& on which the mind is em- 
ple when 050 a notion. SYNON, 
repreſents the 0 thought conſiders 

it; imagination Forms © it; ood Foo worked up, it 
becomes a noti2n, The firſt only points; the i 
ſecond examines; the third ſeduces ; but the 
laſt draws, * 

IDE'AL, Adj. mental; intellectual; ex- 
iſting ji in the mind. 

IDEALLY, Adv, mentally; in the mind. 

IDE/NTIC; or IDE'NTICAL, Adj. [Fr.] 
the ſame; implying the ſame ing, or the 


IDENTITY, S. [Fr,] ſameneſs ; that b 
whith a thing is itſelf, or by which it is FA 
tinguiſhed from any other. | 

IDEs, S. (Lat,] a term anciently uſed to 
diſtinguiſh time”: ſt fell on the 13th of every 
month, ercepting in March, July, and October, 
in which it is the 11th, becauſe in thoſe 
months it was fix days before the nones, put 
In the others only four. 

© 'IDIO*CRASY, S. 107. peculiarity of 
conſtitution, 

' TDIOM,'S. [Or.] a manner of ſpeaking, 
or phraſe peculiar to any particular language; 

'IDIOMA'TIC, or IDIOMA'TICAL, Adj. 
peculiar to a N 
IDIO PATH, S 
diſorder of tlie body, Yor 
ceding diſcaſc, 

* IDIOSY'NCRASY, S. or. a diſpolitjop 
or temper peculiar to a perſon. 

I DIT, S. [Lat.] a changeling, or one 
who has not the nſe of reaſon. 

I'DIOTISM,'S. [Gr. J folly ; weakneſs of 
anderſtanding; or want of reaſon. 

I'DEE, Adj. [Sax. ]'lazy; averſe to labour, 
or unemployed, applied to'perſuns, Uſelels ; 
vain; ineffectual; worthlets;appliedto things. 
Trifling, or of 0 importance, applied to nar- 
ratives or diſcourſes. Jule formerly 'was uſed! i 
to ſignify wicked, as in Spenſer, where the|j 
wicked offers of Mammon are called“ "= te 
offers.” | 
TDI. EN, S. a perſon „5b paſſes his time 
in lencla, or * N. employment. 

To I'DLE; V. N 
or without employ ment. 

TDLENES3, S. [ Sax. } averſion to labour; 
want of cmploy ment. 

DI. J, Adv. lazily; in a fooliſh or trifling 
manner; withiut care, attention, or profit. 
++ I idly heard,” Shak, Wighout eftet in 
vain. 


in Phyſic, is a 
aug from any pre- 


to pafs time in lazineſs, 


x 'Y'POL, = [Sr.] an image worſhipped as| 


a god; a counterfeit image or reſemblance: 
fend net the word da, for a jointed image played 


1 to 4. 


| JEE'RINGLY, Adv. in ela 
leg. 
| in the "Hebrew, The Jews pretend * y 


JET 
with by children, * þ prop re ni 


to adoration, 
IDO” LATER, 8. (lr) one way, & 
vine worſhip to images, or transfers the ho. 
mage due to the Creator unto 3 creature, 
To INO'LATRIZE; v. A. — 
with divine worſhip. 
ee Adj. tending to 
or tra ing the hon and 
. thing biptny 
IDO'LATRY, S. [Lat.] the 
images ; the act of ble * hen 
ſent the Deity z an inordinate love or reed 
for any perſon or creature, 
* uur. S. a worſhippet of imaga « 
e a poetical W wa 
athei * Mit. 1.5 = : 
Jo bolt V. A. named 
any thing or perſon to an exceſs approachin 


INO'NEOUS, Adj, [Lat.] $1, np 
able, convenient. 

IDYL, S. [Sg.] a ſhort poem, 

I. E. an abbreviature for id 5 Lat, the 
is; that i is to ſa 

JE 'ALOUS, _ jelous] 8. [Fr] (up 
cious of not being equally beloved by one 
whom one loves; ſufpicious of the fincenty 
of a married perſon' s aſſections; fond; em- 
lous, of Proſecuting with a kind of rally; 
full of ſuſpicion. 

JE ALOUSLY, [jcleuſy] Adv in ſuch 
manner as to betray ſuſpicion of the hac 
of a lover or married perſon; extremely car 
lar: v N ot or zealous; ' * 

Sv, [jcleuſy] S. (Fr. Ji 5 
IE wherein hy over Imagines himſelf ad 
equally beloved, or a married perſon ub fe 
pects the huſband or wife not faithful tot 
marriage-bed ; a ſuſpicious fear, 

JE DBURGH, an handlame town f $a 
land, with a ſmall market, capital of Ia 
dale, or Roxburgh, three fyrlongs in laph 
and 36 miles S. of Edinburgh, 

To EER, v. N. [etymolegy unceri 
to ſco ; to mock z oy or truth 
culc, 12955 
JEER, S. an expreſſion wherein 4 E 
is ridicy ed and on angry's 1 z 

or fcoff, 

Je RER, 8. one who fo ad 

8 95 ; one who treats another with nd 
— diſpleaſing jeſts. 


ö 


temptuous me; with a | 
JEHO'VAR, S. the proper ume « G 


true pronunciation of this name bn 
either to men or angels, and therefore . l 
Maſorete bibles it is pointed and Prad 
as if Elohim. 

JEJUNA'TION, 8. fating j 1% 


from eating. 


JEJU'NE, Adj. [Lat] ente er 4 


AAS. WY D BB == pa gw 


« Jeiunrof ſpirit,” Bacon.” Pure, void 
ddl qr * Fejune, or — 
N Brown. Dry, unatfecting, or void of 
the ornaments of rhetoric, applied to ſtile. 


vant of ſpirit, applic ö 
—— — and embelliſhments to engage 
attention and pleaſe the mind, applied to 
le or literary compoſitions. 
l, 8. See GI, which is th 


NZ. ö % 4.4; 
r See GEN NET. 
To JE 


: 


jepard, in this and 

ather words from the ſame original. Sec 

era V. A. to: hazard or expoſe to 
r, Uſed only in divinity. ew if 

| JE'0PARDOUS, Adj. ' expoſed to-hapard 


0 danger. n 1 v 
EOPARDY, [pton.. jepardy] S. hazard, 
— . perſon is expoſed to ex- 


treme danget. ( Were in jeopardy.” -Luke 


Fill, 23. F- £ : 
Jo JERK, v. A. [Sax,] to ſtrike with a 
quick and violent blow. 
, JERK, $.'a blow 
ſpring and forcible quickneſa 5 a ſudden ſpring; 
I quick jolt that thoeks, ſtarts.“ Lobſters 
ſeim backwards by jerks or ſprings. Grew. 
JERKEN,' S. I Sax. ] a jacket, ſhort goat; 
or cloſe waiſtcoat. 2 
ERSEV, an iſland in the Engliſh Chan- 
1 12 miles from the coaſt of Normandy in 
France, and 25 from the coaſt of Brittany, 
ſubje& to the Engliſh, It is about 30 miles 
in circumference, and difficult of acceſs, on 
xecount of tte rocks, ſands, and forts erected 
for its defence, It gontains 12 pariſhes 3 and 
the chief town is St. Hilary, in the S. part 
of the iſland, It lies extremely well for trade 
in time of peace, and to annoy the French 
privateers in time of war, It is well watered 
with rivulets, and is pretty well ſtocked with 
fruit-trees, They have a noted manufactory 
fur woollen-ſtockings and caps, and are ſtill 
prerned- by the ancient Norman laws, the 
coats of England having no juriſdiction here. 
JERSEY NEW, an. Engliſh ſettlement in 
J. America, bounded on the W. by Penſil- 
uw, on the S. by Maryland, on the N. by 
Neu. Vork, and on the E. by the ocean; and 
vadout 145 miles in length, from N. to S. 
nl bo in breadth, from E. to W. The 
Penor and council are appointed by the 
bi, and their repreſentatives are choſen by 
d bremen. The ehicf towns are Burling- 
on, Perth-Amboy, and Elizabeth-town, It 
8 Grided into E. ay W. Jerſey; and the 
N of both is Indian corn, wheat, peaſe, 
"s, barley, oats, horſes, black cattle, furrs, 
nd pipe ſtaves. They ſend to the Carribbec 
ik bread, corn, flour, ſalt, beef, pork, 
5 3nd, in return, receive rum, ſugar, 


269 the other - 1 l 
England the produce of thoſe iſlands. To 


'OPARD; [pron, 


NEN ESS, S. penury, poverty, or 


given with a kind of a 


y ſend furrs and ſkins; for which 
bene furnitures and cloths in return. - | 


'J E1S 


\- TE'RSEY, S. [from the: iſland of] 
which is famous for ſpinning» of yarn, 
its ſtocking manufacture] a fine woolley 


— E'SSAMINE, S. See JasMI1x8B, of 
| JERV'SALEM, S. ancjently. Salem and 
Febyz ; among the Greeks; and Latins it was 
known by the name of Salſyma and Hieroſoly- 
mg, the capital of -Judan or Paleſtine, in 
Aſia. It was a very famous city while the 
Jews inhabited the country; and in its moſt 
flouriſting ſtate, it conſiſted of four parts, 
cach being incloſed within its own walls; 
namely, 1. The old city, which ſtood on 
Mount Zion, where king David built à pa- 
lace. 2. The lower city, ſtiled alſo the 
Daughter of Zion, as being built after ic: 
where king Solomon's palace ſtood, alſo He- 
rod's theatre and amphitheatre, the latter ca- 
pable of containing 80, 0 O perſopt. 3. The 
new city, moſtly inhabited by tradeſmen and 
numbers of merchants, And 4. Mount Mo- 
riah, Where Solomon's magnificent temple 
ſtood, But all this glory has long fince been 
laid in the duſt, in exact conformity to our 
Saviour's prophecy, particularly with regard 
do the latter, that one one of it ſhbuld not 
&« be. let; upon another.“ It lies thirty-five 
miles E. of the, Levant' ſea, and ninety- four 
S. of Damaſcus.; and ſtands on a high rock, 
the aſcents to which, on all fides, are ex- 
cceding ſteep, except that on the N. and ſur- 
rounded with a deep valley encompaſſed with 
hills. | 

To JEST, V. N. [Lat.] to make a perſon 
merry by pleaſant and witty turns in expreſ- 
ſion, and odd or comical motions of the bo- 
dy; to ſpeak a thing one knows to be falſe, 
purely to diyert another. | 

JEST, S. any thing-meant only. to divert 
a perſon, er raiſe laughter; a witty or point- 
ed turn of words, which diverts of raiſes 
laughter; the object of mirth or laughter 
game; not earneſt. | 

JE'STER, S. one given to witty turns in 
expreſſion, to ſaxcaſms, to odd and comical 
pranks; a buffoon, or one formerly kept 
by great perſons to divert them by his witty 
turns, or odd pranks. . 

JE'SUTTS, or, THE SOc1ETY.0 
a famous religious order in the Romiſh chureh, 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, a native of Gui- 
puſcoa in Spain, who, in the year 1538, aſ- 
ſembled ten of his companions at Rome, 
principally choſen out of the univerſity of 
Paris, and made a propoſal to them to form 
a new order; when after many deliberations, 
it was agreed to add to the three ordinary 
vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obeJience, a 
fourth, which was, to go into all countries 
whither the pope ſhould pleaſe to ſend them, 
in order to make converts to the Romiſh 
church. Two years after, Pope Paul III. 
gave them a bull, by which he approved this 
new order, giving them a power to 2 

_ MY | * 


o . 


from whence © he-goyerntd-the Whole * 


i JESUI'TICAL [jexuitical] Adj. beleng- 


I JET, S. [Ser.] A very beautiful foſſil, of 


Water in the ajr. 


Ang long in the earth: it receives its name 


ch 


Natutes as they ſhould judge convenient. 
On which, Ignatius was created general of 
the order; Which in a Hort time ſpread over 
All countries off the wyrld, to which he ſent 
'his companions, ' while he ſtaid at Rome, 


This ſociety have rengered themſelves ſo o 


Noxi6us during the laſt ind preſent centuries called, by 
y their arts and intrigues, that they have been 
:tupppefſed in ſeyera} kingdoms of Europe; 


particularly in Frante and Portugal. 


ing to dhe Jeſuite f after the manner of the 
-Jeſvits; equivocal; deceitful, 


a firm and even firufture, 2 ſmooth ſurface, 
of a fine deep black colour, with 4 veih re- 
ſembling wood, and found in ſmall mäſſes 
Jodged in clay. A ſpout or ſhoot of water, 
To JET, V. N. [Fr.] to ſhoot forward, 
or ſtand beyond the an to jut out. 
Figuratively, to intrude. To ſtruut. 
IxrT, or JET-D'EAU, I oion. jer 4] S. 
{Fr.] a fogntain, or contzivance which ſpouts 


. f 
mY 0 


JETTY, Adi. made of, or as black as jet. 

JE'VENTON, a town in Suſſex, whoſe 
fair is on Eaſter-Tueſday for pedlary wires.” 
IE WEL, „ee! in its primary fenſe, 
any ornament of great value, generally ap- 
plicd to ſuch ag were ſet with precious ſtones; 
2 gem of precious ſtons. Figuratively, ap- 
plied to perſons, to convey an idea of great 
eſteem and affection towards them. Ire l 
Office, an office belonging to the Crown, has 
che charge of welghing and faſhioning the 
king's plate, and delivering it out by warrant 
from the lord chamberlain. The pririvipal 
officer is the maſter of the Fewe! Office; Who 
has a ſalary of 450l. per ann. 
'- JE'WELLER; S. one who deals in pre- 
civus tones, | * 


J- WS. Fans, 8. rough, tough, and 


the human ear. 
'  -JE*'WS-STONE, 8. @ foflil, being the 
fpinc of a very large urchin petrified by ly- 


thin fungus, ſo called from a xefemblance'of 


from its being found in Sytia, which was fe- 
nous for the reſidence of Jews, 1 


 JE'WS-HARP; of ne, Fr. a cheek, and 


arp, from its being held againſt the cheek ] 
2 kind of muſical inſtrument uſed by the 
vulgar, made of ſteel, held againſt the teeth, 
and ſounded by the motion of a ſpring, which, 
when ftruck by the finger, vibrates againſt 
the breath. | * * 

IF, Conj. [ Sax.] granting or allowing a 
thing ; upon condition, or ſuppoſition. Fol- 


IHS 


over fire, ot powerful by means cf 
I'GNIS, abus“ fla)” * 


air, ref I fort of thj 


wiſh, — — Wwith a 
To I'GNITE, V. A. [Lat. to ſet on in 
IGNT"TIBLE, Adj. + of bei 
on — 125 Nee fp of being i 

IGNITION, 8s. rr. I the Nef 
ca fre to metals, till they Beco 
3 a melti 2 
"IGNF VOMOUS, Adj, 11 ft 
or coſting out fire, RY 22 1 
: 1GN BLE, A. flat "mean, er mt 
belonging to the nybility, applied to bird, 
Worthlels, baſe, ge not deſerving bot 
applied to perſons or thing. 
|  IGNO'BLY, Adv. in a difgaceful, nen 
baſe, or ,reproachful manner, 
* 1GNOMFNIOVS, Adj, fla} than 
ful, diſhonourable, reproachfut,” 
IGNOMI'NIOUSLY,' Adv, in hd 


manner as to eaſe loſs of fahe. 
 I'GNOMINY, 8.12 of fame, a 

honour ; diſgrace, qhame, or reproach, 
IGNORA Mos, S. [Lat.] in Lav, 4 
word uſed by '# grand inqueſt, and written at 
the back of à bill, when they millike te 
evidence as defective, or not able t6 malt 
good the charge it contains; hence it fi. 
fies figuratively; a perſon cho k HO nothing 
' 'GNORANCE;'" S. [Lat.] watt C 
knowledge or inſtruction; unſkilfulock, li 
Law, it is a want of knowledge of the [any 
which will not excuſe à perſon for ſuffer 
the penalty inflicted bn the breath of theti 
for every one, at his peril, is obliged to kno# 
the laws of the land.” An infant, bo if 


ms G4 M2 m« X-x 


| I'GNORANTLY. Adv, without kao: 
ledge, learning, or deſign: 
Te IGNORE} V. A. [lat] nt 
know, or have an idea of a thing. 
' IGNO'SCIBLE; Adj. IL] pardon 


Towed by another ſentence that includes op- 
poffrion, it implies whether or no; provid- 
ed; or upon condition. | 

' I'GNEOVUS, Adj. [Lat.] fiery ; contain- 


fire. 


.our # 
ing, emitting, or having the nature of | Hominum Satvater, Of, yup the . 


capable of pardon. 
7. H. S. theſe three letters are general 


embroidered on the velvet hanging of the 75 
mution tables in churches, and figaily /7% 


Men, | 2 


> © wr 2&0 1 WH WW a” OY WW qa a, RT 


ILL 
JG, $. [ſtal.] 3 light, catcleſs,. quick 
FG, V. x. to dance a quick and light 
. 
r, 8 — 


beginning with. J, ſtands 


deceive a man by flat- 
hopes, and afterwards 
leaving him for another, 
To JIN 
e 
* a noiſe lit money, or other 
ſounding metal flung on a ſtone or other hard 
ey, In Poetry or Stile, applied: to the 
found formed by ſeveral words or: ſyllables 
which end in the ſame letters, 
JINGLE, S. the ſound made by- money 
ar other metal flung again a hard body, The 
fond made by words ending in the ſame let- 
un and ſyllables, applied to ſtile. 
[LCHESTER, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
uit a market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, 
1 and Auguſt 2, for all ſorts of 
It is ſeated on the river Yeovil, and is 
xtown of great antiquity, as appears by the 
Raman coins dug up. It once had 16 
churches, now only two; is a. corporation, 
ſds two members to parhament, and here 
the county gaol is Kept, It is 1284 miles 
V. by S. of Londen, | 
IL, S. See At Lr. 
ILEUM, S. Lat.] in Anatomy, the third 
ul laſt of the ſmall guts, is ſituated below the 


woman. 
V. A. to 


much near the of/a ilei, whence. its name. 


us length is various, ſometimes not more 
han 15, ſometimes 20 ſpans or more, It 
duns where the vales of the jejunum ceaſe 
o be conſpicuous, and its end is where the 
inter inteſtines begin; at which-place it is, 
in 2 very fingular manner, inſerted into the 
left fide of the colon. 

TLFRACOMB, a town of Devonſhire, 
mth « market on Saturdays, but no fairs, 
[tis ſeated on the Severn Sea, almoſt oppo- 
to Swanſea, in Glamorganſhire, and has 


rule harbour;; it is 186 mi * 
1 is 186 miles W. by N. of 


TAC, Aj, 


| [Lat.] cauſed. by twiſting 
ate puts; belonging to the- lower: belly. 
L uac paſſion, is a kind of nervous co- 
Sogn in the ileum, whereby one part: of 
dd da enters the cavity of thatipart which i 
mediuely below — it. . ; 
— Adv, eke; alſo; ſtill retained in 
2 and denotes each. 
l, Adj. Icontracted from evil and re- 
* ſenſes] inconſiſtent with our 
#1 © Ulizens or chriſtians; contrary to 
Pad. Sick or diſordered. SyRON. "It Is 


"*C Wk the moſt ; , 
ain wuch imp propriety when the health 


— 


proach eaſe.” 


ſeither r | 


CLE 


when the body is greatly diſeaſed. II ton is: 
moft proper when in pain only; fick, when: 
diſeafed : Thus, we ſay, he is ot the gout; 
but, ſick of a fever, | 
ILL, S. an action contrary to our duty, 
either to God. or man; wickedneſs ; a mil- 
fortune. \ | 
ILL, Adv: not well. or: rightly. « 77 at 
Not able. 7/ able to ſuſ- 
tain,” Par, Le. TM in Compoſition, whe- 
ther ſubſtantive or adverb, implies defect, orꝰ 
ſomething bad and improper, either in qua- 
lity or condition, | 
ILLA'CERABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 


corn. 

ILLA'CHR YMABLE, [ illd#rymable] Adj. 
[Lat.] not capable of ing. 

ILLA'PSE, S. [Lat.] the gradual or gentle 
entrance of one thing into another; a ſudden: 
attack, or accident. ; 

ILLAQUEA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
catching or- enfnaring; a ſnare or artifice 
made uſe of to entrap, or catch. 

ILLA'TION, S. [Lat.] an inference, . or 
conclufion drawn from premiſes, 

ILLA”TIVE, Adj. [Lat.] uſed to imply 
an inference or concluſion. 

ILLAU'DABLE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] unwortiy of 

raiſe, 
: ILLAU'DABLY, Adv. in a manner not 
deſerving praiſe, 

ILLE'GAL, Adj. [Lat.] contrary to law. 

ILLEGA LITY, S. the quality of being 
un lawful, or-contrary to law. 

ILLE'GIBLE, Adj. that which cannot be 
read. 

ILLEGUTIMACY, S. the ſtate of a baſ-- 
tard ; the ſtate of baſtardy. 

ILLEGI'TIMATE, Adj. unlawfully be- 
gotten ; or not begutten in wedlock. 

To ILLEGFTIMATE, V. A. in Law, to 
prove a perſon à baſtard, 

ILLECFTIMATELY, Adv. not begotten 

in wedlock, 

- ILLEGLITIMA'TION, S. the fate of ar 
baſtard, or of one not begotten in wedlock. 
* ILLE*VIABLE, Adj. [Fr.] what cannot 
be levied, raiſed, or exact. 

ILL-FA'VOURED, Adj. ugly, or de formed. 

ILLI'BERAL, Adj. ¶ Lat.] wanting gene- 
roſity, or gentility. 

ILLIBERALLY,. Adv. in a mean nig 
gardly, or diſingenuous manner; 

ILLICIT, Adj. [Lat.] unlawful, or con- 
trary to any · law. 

ILLUMITABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be: 
bounded or limited. 

ILLUMITABLY, Ads, i ſuch a manner 
as to be capable of no bounds. 

ILLIMITED, Adj. unbounded; without 
bounds, limits, or reſttaint. 

ILLI'TERATE, Adj. [ Lat.] without hay- 


ing received any improvements by learning or 
infruQion ;. unlearned. 


ares; fcb is applicable only! ILLI'TERATENESS, S. the. tate. of have -.. a 
ing % _—_ 


LM : 


* Sys . . 
ing never received any improvements from 
learai 


Ag. „Near Nine 

ILLNESS, S. any thing which is ptoduc= 
tive of inconvenience, or deſtructi de of aur 
happineſs, applied to things natural, moral, 
and religious. Sicknefs or diſorder, applied 
to health, + - ee 

ILL- NATURE, S. à natural. diſpoſition, 
whereby a perſon is prone to do ill turns, and 
to thwart the happineſs of .another, attefided 
with a ſecret joy on the ſight of any miſchief 
which befals another, and an entire inſenſi- 
bility of any kindneſs receive. 

ILL-NA“TURED, Adj. habitually un- 
kind, malicious, or miſchievous. : 

1ILL-NA'TUREDLY, Adv. in a peevith, 
froward, miſchievous manner. 

To ILLVU'DE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
play upon; to je#r.. . _. Sch e 

To ILLU'ME, V. A. [Fr.] to ſupply with 
lights to brighten or adorn. 12 

To ILLU”"MINE, V. A. [Fr.] to enlighten 
or make light; to ſupply with lights. Figu- 
ratively, to adorn, =; Ew 

To ILLU'MINATE, V. A. [Fr.] to en- 
lighten or ſupply with light. Figuratively; to 
ſupply the mind with a power of underſtanding 
any difficultx. ä |; 

ILLUMINA'TION, S. one. the act of 
ſupplying with light; the cauſe of light; 
brightneſs ; ſplendor ; light communicated to 
the mind by inſpiration. 

ILLU MINATIVE, Adj. [F 
power to communicate light. 

ILLUMINA “TOR, S. [Lat:] one who 
gives light ; one who explains a difficult paſ- 
ſage in an author, : 

ILLU'SION, S. [Lat.] a falſe ſhew or ap- 
pearance z error occaſicned by a falſe appear- 
ance. 

ILLU'SIVE, Adj. Lat.] deceiving by falſe 
ſhew. | 
ILLU'SORY, Adj. [Lat.] fraudulent ; 
with an intention to deceive ; deceitful, 

To ILLU'STRATE, V. N. [Lat.] to 
brighten with light or honour. Figuratively, 
to explain or clear up a difficulty in an au- 
thor. 

ILLUSTRA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
rendering a difficult paſſage eaſy to be under- 
ſtood; an expoſition or explagation. 

ILLU'STRATIVE, Adj. having the qua- 
lity of clearing up a difficult or obſcure paſſage 
in an author, "4 3 

ILLU'STRATIVELY, Adv. by way of 
explanation. | $f oO 

ILLU'STRIOUS, Adj. [ Lat.] noble; emi- 
nent for titles, dignity, birth, or excellence. 

ILLU'STRIOUSLY, Adv. in a conſpicu- 
aus, noble, or eminent, manner, | 

ILLU'STRIOUSNESS,. S. eminence of 
rank, birth, dignity, cr good qualities, 
 . I LMINSTER, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on 


& 
: 


mock ; to 


t.] having the 


IMB: 
horſes, hops, theep, and cheeſe, 1 i (uy 
in a dirty bottom among the hills, and bay 
lormerly ſulfered greatly by fir.” It © 
miles W. by S. of London. has 

. IU'SLEY.EAST, a town of Berit 
5 market on Wedneſdays, 1 
Auguſt 6, for ſheep. and lambs, I h f 
in a pleaſant valley, between two hills and ex 
7 wax downs, for feeding ſheep, being a fig 
porting country. It is ez mt 
London: . 1 * 18 31 X's W. & 
I'M, a contraction -uſed in diſcourſe i | 


a. 


| 


m. ” 
IMAGE, S. [Lat.] the.appearance 
object; an idea — Fe by outward objethy 
on the mind; a repreſentation of any thing 
expreſſed in painting, ſculpture, &c. moſt con. 
monly. applied to ſtatues; a copy, or likenek: 
a lively deſcription. of any thing in diſcourle; 
a picture drawn in. the fancy ; a falſe wy 
or a-ſtatue made to repreſent, and be work. 
ped as, a god. n 
To IMAGE, V. A. to ferm a repreſs 
ww; likeneſs, or idea of a thing in the 
HS. i... t%. £ NS OF" . 
, TMAGERY, S. ſtatues or pictures. Fign- 
ratively, a reſemblance, Ideas formed pur 
by the imagination, which have no original 
out. of the mind, , K 
IMA*GINARY, Adi. exifling only in tie 
imagination or fancy, oppoſed to real, 
IMAGINA'TION, S. [ Lat.] a power 
facuky of the ſoul; whereby it ein join or f. 
parate the ideas it has received by the ſenſes, 
in ſuch a manner as to form other compound 
ideas, wHich have no reſemblance exiſting out 
of the mind; fancy; the power of repreſent 
ing things abſent; a conception, image, er 
idea of any thing in the mind; contrivance; 
ſcheme, 
To IMA'GINE, V. A. [Lat.] to fancy; u 
conceive, Figuratively, to contrive, c fl. 
IMA'GINER, S. one who forms an i 
in his mind, +9 
IMBE'CILE, Adj. [Lat.] wanting freagt, 
applied both to body and mind. 
IMBECILITY, s. [Fr.] ffailty, or weak 
neſs of mind or body. "I Ay, 
To IMBI'BE, V. A. [Lat.] to drink, d 
draw in; to admit into the mind; to drench 
or ſoak. 3 
IMBF BER, S. that which drinks in, ſucks 
up, or abſorbs. 
, Rigi LON, 2 the act of drink- 
ing or ſucking up moiſture. 1 
o IMBITTER, V. 22 — lie; 
to deprive of happineſs or plealu f 
Te IMBO'DY, v. A. to core 5 . 
thicken to a body; to * together inte 
aſs or company; to inclole-- 
gf To FM BO'LDEN, V. _ raiſe to cat 
fidence ; to encourage, or make | 
To IMBO'SOM, [imbizom] V. an 
on the boſom z to wrap in that part 


of n 


the lat Wedneſday in Auguſt, for dullocke, 


ment which cover: the boſom.” feng 


. M M 
ine with a warm aſfection and friend- 


x BOW, Ce] V. A. to arch; to 
uke in the form of an a h. N | 

To IMBO'WER, [the ow is here pron, as 
Lo] V. A. to cover with a bower; to 


with branches of trees. 
"TMBRICATED, Adj. [Lat.] in Botany, 


IMBRICA'TION, S. an hollow indenture, 


re that of a gurter-tile, 
No IMBRO'WN, V. A. to make brown, 


dark, ; 
To IMBRU'TE, V. A. to make like a 
te either in quality or ſhape ; to become 
ike a brute, 

To IMBRU'E, V. A. to ſteep, ſoak, or 
u much and long. 
To IMBU'E, V. A. [Lat.] to tincture 
y deeply; to imbibe; to dye, or 1mpreg- 
te with any liquor, ; 
IMITABI LITY, S. [Lat.] the quality of 
eing imitable. 


copied, 

10 I'MITATE, v. A. [Lat.] to copy; to 
punterfeit, 

IMITATION, S. the act of doing any 
ing with a view ef making it like ſome- 
ſing elle, a 
[MITATIVE, Adj. Lat.] inclined to 
yitate; copied from, or reſembling, | 
MITA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one who copies 
om, and endeavours to reſemble another. 
IMMA'CULATE, Adj, [Lat.] without 
pot, flain or crime; pure or. clear, | 
To IMMA'NACLE, V. A. to put in 
panicles ; to fetter, or confine, 

DHA NE, Adj. [ Lat.] vaſt; prodigiouſly 
ext, 


IMMANENT, Adj. [Fr.] internal; or 
uted within the mind. 

IMMA'NITY, S. [Lat.] barbarity; cru- 
ity 


cover; t. diſpuiſe, 

NMMATE RIAL, Adj. [Fr.] ſpiritual; 
Want! trom, and not conſiltang of, matter; 
9 1mportance, or weight. The laſt ſenſe 
rte 23 a barbariſm by Johnſon, 
MMATERIALLY, Adv. in a manner 
ending on matter. 

Bt ATERIALIZED, Adj, freed from or 


ud matter, 


WMMATERIALNESS, S. diſtinctneſs or 


— rum matter. | 

3 KIATE, Adj. not conſiſting of 
are RE, Adj. Lat.] not ripe; not 
Bis too early, or before the natural time. 
1 Aru RELx, Adv. too ſoon; before 
mn; ompicte. or exiſtent, 


MMATURENESS, or IMMATU'RI- 


4 


to paſs or make itſelf a 


E-rmed in hollows, like thoſe of a gutter-tile,- 


[MITABLE, Adj. [Lat.] worthy of being 
ſembled or imitated ; poſſible to be imitated 


To MSK, v. A. to put in a maſk; 


LMM 


IMMEABITITY, S. [Lat.] want of power 
e, applied to 
fluids. MA 

IMMEASURABLE, [immezurable] Adj, 
not to be meaſured 5 not ta be conceived. 

IMME"ASURABLY, [ immezurably | Adv. 
beyond all comprehenſion or conception, 

IMMECHA'NICAL, {| immekdnikal) Adj. 
not according to the laws of mechanics. 

IMME'DIACY, S. the quality of acting 
without the intervention of any other 
means. | 

IMME'DIATE, Adj. [Fr.] in ſuch a ſtate 
with reſpect to ſomething elſe, as to have no- 
thing between; without any thing interven- 
ing; not acting by ſecond cauſes. Inſtant, or 
preſent, applied to time. 

IMMEDIATELY, Adv. wi hout the in- 
tervention of any other cauſe or event; in- 
ſtantly; without delay. 

MME DIATENEsS, S. preſence, applied 
to time. The ſtate or quality of being witk - 
out any ſecond or intervening cauſe. | 

IMME'DICABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 
healed or cured, ny | 

IMME "MOR ABLE, Adj. [ Lat. ] not worth 
remembering, | 

IMMEMO'RIAL, Adj. not within the 
memory of any perſon living ; ſo ancient as 
not to be eaſily traced with any degree of cer- 
tainty. In a Legal Senſe, a thing is ſaid to be 
of time immemarial, that was betore the reign of 
king Edward 11, 

IMME'NSE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] unbounded ; not 
to be comprehended ; infinite. 

' IMME'NSITY, S. [Fr.] unbounded or 
incomprehenſible greatneſs. 

IMME'NSURABLE, Adj. impoſſible te 
be meaſured ; infinite. | | 

IMMENSUR ABILITY, s. impoſſibility 
of being meaſured, 

To IMME'RGE, V. A. [Lat.] to plunge 
or. put under water, 

IMME'RSE, Adj. [Lat.] buried; covered; 
ſunk deep. 

To IMME'RSE, V. A. [Lat.] to put un- 
der water; to ſink deep, or cover; to plunge, 
fink, or keep depreſſed, 

IMME'RSION, S. [ Lat. ] the act of plung- 
ing any thing in water, or any other fluid, 
beyond its ſurface ;, the ſtate of ſinking or be- 
ing ſunk in liquor below its ſurface, The 
ſtate of being overwhelmed, applied to the 
mind, 

IMMETHO'DICAL, Adj. without order, 
regularity, or method. 

IMMETHO'DICALLY, Adv. in an irre- 
gular manner, | | 

I'MMINENT, Adj. [Lat.] hanging over 
one's head; threatening z near; applied al- 
ways to ſomething ill. 

To IMMI'NGLE, V. A, to mingle, mix, 
or unite, Seldom uſed. | 


IMMINU'TION, S. [Lat.] diminution, 


- 


„ Uhr ipeneſz. | 


decreaſe, leſſening. 
4 G IMMI S- 


— OB 


duty or obligation. 


TMP 


| IMMI'SCIBLE, Adj. mt capable of bent To IMPA'IR, v. A. [Fr] toldeing 


mixed. A word uſed by the author of Clariſſa. 


IMMI'SSION, S. [ Lat.] the act of ſen ſing niſh; to injure; to make worſe, 


in, oppoſed to emiffton, 


To IMMIX, V. A. to mix tcgether z to | power, degree, or quality, 
Join or unite. 


IMMI'X ABLE, Adj. not to be mixed to- 


gether. ] . 
' IMMOBLI'LITY, S. [Lat.] a quality of or perceived by the touch, 
body, whereby it is rendered incapable of mo- 


tion; a ſtate of reſt. 
IMMO DERATE, Adj, [Lat.] exceſſive; 


exceeding due bounds. N 


IMMO'DERATELY, Adv. in an exceſ- 
fve degree or manner. 

IMMODERA'TION, S. [Fr.] want of 
keeping to a due mean; exceſs, | 

IMMO'DEST, Adj. [Fr.] unchafte, or 
inconſiſtent with modeſty 3 obſcene, - 

IMMO'DESTY, S. [Fr.] want of modeſty, 
or of a regard to chaſtity and decency. | 

To I MOL ATE, V. A. [Lat.] to fa- 
eri ſice, or kill in ſacriſice. 


IMP 


gree, quality, quantity, or worth; t da 
IMPA'IR, S. a decay, or decree; üg 


IMPAIRMENT, 5. a inn: 
decay of ſtrength. 4 * 
IMPALPABLE, Adi, Fr. j not w be iz 


IMPANNELLINC, 8. in Lay, finite 
the writing down or entering into a parchmen, 
liſt, or ſchedule, the names. of a jury, fan 
moned by the ſheriff to appear for ſuch pu 
lic ſervice as juries are employed in, 

To IMPA'RADISE, V. A. Ula] 0 
render as happy as the frate of parade ix ip 
poſed to be. 

IMPA'RITY, S. difproportion; the ex 
of two things compared together; oddads, 

To IMPA'RK, V. A. to ſeparate hunt 
common; to make a park of; to incloevith 
a park. 


IMPA'RLANCE, S. in Law, is aptid 


IMMOLA'”TION, S. [Fr.] the act of ſa- 
erificing, or killing as an offering to God; 
the thing offered in ſacrifice, 


IMMO RAL, Adj. inconſiſtent with, or con- 


trary to the laws of, morality; bad or unjuſt. 
IMMOR A'LITY, S. an action inconſiſtent 
with our duty towards men; want of virtue. 


IMMO'RTAL, Adj. [Lat.] not capable of IMPARTIAL, | imprſvial } Ad, 0, 
dying; living for ever; never ending; per- without any bias, or undue influence, 


petual, 


IMMORTA'LITY, S. a ſtate which has 


| 


no end; an exemption from death; that which any 


makes immortal. 

To IMMO'RTALIZE, V. A. [Fr.] to 
make immortal; to perpetuate, or make the 
fame of a perſon endleſs. 


IMMO'RTALLY, Adv, withont death; without parts, 


without ceaſing or ending. 
IMMO'VEABLE, Adj. not to be forced 


from or taken out of its place; not to be 


ſhaken or affected. 
IMMO'VEABLY, Adv. in a fate not to 
be ſhaken or affected. 


IMMU'NITY,S, [Fr.] diſcharge from any 


To IMMURE, V. A. [Fr.] to incloſe 
vithin a wall; to impriſon ; to confine, 


in court, for a day to confider or adviſe wha 
anſwer the defendant ſhall make to the flu 
tiff's action, and is the contingance of th 
cauſe till another day, or a longer time gm 
by the court, 

To IMPART, V. A. [Lat.] to gh 
give, or communicate a part. 


IMPARTIALITY, {imparſbidly] $, 
ler the act of diſtributing juſtice vithat 
ias, or undue influence ; ſtrict juſhce, 
IMPA'RTIALLY, {imparſbialy] At 
a manner free from any bias. | 
IMPA'RTIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] that wid 
may be communicated or beſtowed in put 


IMPA'SSABLE, Adj, not to be pill 
IMPASSIBILITY, S. [Fr.] the qu 
or privilege of not being ſubject to ext 
injury or ſufferings. | | 
| "IMPA'SSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] incapable 
fuffering injury or pain. 
— — pr 
ed, or inflamed with paſſion. 
IMPA'STED, Adj. covered with put 
IMPA'TIENCE, [impeſbence} 5. [ft 


1 


IMMU'RE, S. a wall or incloſure. 
* IMMUTABITLITY, S. [Lat.] freedom 
from change or alteration, 

IMMU"TABLE, Adj, not ſubject to 
change or alter. 

IMMU'TABLY, Adv. without altering or 
changing; in a manner not ſubject to 7 
or alter. 

IMP, S. [Brit.] an inferior devil; an emiſ- 
ſary of the devil. Alſo, a ſon; the offspring; | 

rogeny. | | 

To IMP, V. A, [Brit.] to lengthen by the 
addition of ſometliing elſe. : 

To IMPACT, V. A. [Lat.] to drive * 


* 


force the particles of a body cloſer together, | word, and its derivatives, isn 


| inability of ſuffering pain or delay un 


complaint. 
IMPATIENT, Lale] 44; 
not able to endure or bear delay, Pain & 
other inconvenience, without _—_— 
hemently agitated by paſſion j eat 
" IMPA'TIENTLY, [impaſpenth] n 
with great intenſeneſs, nes wh 
With great eagerneſs, or longing © * 
To IMpA WN, V. A. to bie 
ſon as an hoſtage, or 4 thing as pledge + 
ſecurity, for the performance of un 
ditions, : 
To IMPE'ACH, lere f y. 


1 _ ” —- 
'S "7 eiern mn e * 8 


IMP 


'» ogilty of a crime. ; 
FE ACHABLEs Adj, worthy 
und fault With 3 accul; 


cbiacle, A public accuſation or 
of ſome crime. 


wot from the poſſibility o ſinning. 
blacle, or motive which renders 


gediment ſtays 3 the obPacle reſiſts 


4 our beſt endeavours. 


its upon any thing with force. 


ing over; very near, 


er, or being near, 


l to the mind. 
IMPENETRABLE, Adj. — 
erced ot entered by any outward 


anding, ( Jopenetrably dull,” 
1 
me love or mercy. 

terenting of fin, 

«= er ſhewing any ſorrow of fin. 
TMPER 
Hos gegen of 


0 in Englih is formed ei 


winder, In Law, to accuſe 2 perſon of be- 


of being 


IMPEACHMENT, S. [Fr,] an bindrance, 


charge of 


ing gvilty 
To IMPE'ARL, [imper V. A. to adorn 
* pearls; to adorn ſomething re- 


.mbli 
eh Adj, [Lat.] ſialeſs; ex- 
TAPE DE, V. A. {Lat.] to hinder;; to 
IMPEDIMENT, 8. [ Lat.] an hindrance, 


the per- 


of a thing difficult or impoſſible, 


en. There ſeems to be a gradation in the 
ords impediment, obflacle, and obtruign. The 


; the g6- 


duden puts an entire ſtop to, We ſay, re- 
pre the impediment ; ſurmount the obſtacle ; 

e away the ebfSrufion—Even ſmall impe- 
bets ſometimes prove ſuch eb/taclez, as ob- 


To IMPE'L, V. A. [Lat.] to drive on; 
make a thing move; to act upon wth force, 
IMPE'LLENT, S. [Lat.] a power which 


To MPE ND, V. N. ¶ Lat.] to hang over, 
nen, or be near: generally applied to 
4 


We evi 

IMPENDENT, Adj, [Lat.] ſuſpended or 
MMPE'NDENCE, S. the ſtate of hanging 
MPENETRABILITY, S, [Fr.] the 


ality of not being pierceable. Hardneſs, or 
tate not ſuſceptible of tender affections, ap- 


not to be 


td orce ; not 
miſting to enter, Not to be known or diſ- 
fered, applied to things and perſons, Not 
© moved, or affected, applied to the mind. 
MPENETRABLY, Adv. with ſo much 
"nels 23 not to giye entrance to any thing 
en dy external force, Not to be removed 
F aſruftion, applied to defects of the un- 


Pope. 


MPENITENCE, or IMPE/NITENCY, 
Ja ſtate of mind wherein a perſon can- 
men fin, without any ſorrow, or ſenſe of 
MENITENT, Adj. [Fr.] not grieving 
MPENITENTLY, Adv, without repent- 


ME'NNOUS, Adj. without wings, 
— Adj. [Lat.] done with 


the will. 


OPERATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] command. 
em, pelling command. The impera- 


IMP 


auxiliary words, implying a command, requeſt 


| which in moods comes before it, 
Thus Peter rum, is the indicative ; but rus 
Peter, or let, Peter run, is the imperative. Lee 
is prefixed only to the third perſon fiogulary 
and to the firſt and third perſons plural; as 4 
him hear; let us regard; iet them repent. 
IMPERA'TOR, $S, [Lat.] in Roman 
Antiquity, a title of honour conferred on 
victorious generals by their armies, and after - 
wards confirmed by the ſenate. 
IMPERCE'PTIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 
ſeen or perceived either by the mind, eye, ot 
other ſenſes; very ſmall or minute. | 
IMPERCE'PTIBLENESS, S. the quality 
of not being perceived either by the mind or 


IMPERCE'PTIBLY, Adv. in a manner 
— be perceived either by the mind or 

es. 
IMPE'RFECT, Adj. [Lat.] not quite 
finiſhed ; not complete; wanting ſomething z 
defective; frail. 


failure, or fault, whether natural or moral. 

IMPE'RFECTLY, Adv. not fully or com- 

pletely ; with defects or failure. | 

\ IMPERFORABLE, Adj. not to be bored 
rough. 

IMPE'RFORATE, Adj. not pierced or 

bored through; without a hole or cavity runs 


[4 ou 

IMPE'RIAL, Ad]. ¶ Lat.] poſſeſſed of the 
ſtate of an emperor or empreſs ; higher than 
royal, though ſometimes uſed for it, Inpe- 
rial paper, is a large kind of fine writing 
paper, | 
IMPE'RIALIST, S. a perſon who is & 
ſubje& to the emperor of Germany. 
IMPE'RIOUS, Adj. [ Lat.] commanding 
in an haughty and inſolent manner; over- 
bearing; powerful; proud. 

IMPE'RIOUSLY, Adv. with pride of au- 
thority; in an inſolent manner. 
IMPE'RIOUSNESS, S. the exerciſe of 
authority; a haughty, rigid, and inſolent 
ſtretch of power and command. 
IMPE'RISHABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 
deſtroyed by force, or impaired by time, 
IMPE'RSONAL, Adj. [Lat.] in Gram- 
mar, uſed only in the third perſon ſingular, or 
not having all the perſony, applied to verbs. 
The Engliſh imperſonal is borrowed from the 
Saxon, and is expreſſed by it before the verb; 
as, * Ir thundered; buyt tbunrode, Sax.“ Be- 
ſides which, we ſometimes expreſs this verb 
by one ; as, One told me. One bad berter.” 
IMPE'RSONALLY, Adv. in Grammar, 
after the manner of a verb which is not uſed 
in all the perſons. 
IMPE RTINENCE, or IMPERTINEN- 
CY, S. [Fr.] that which has no relation to 
the matter in hand; folly, or rambling 


ther with 


thought; troubleſumeneſs, arifing from not 
402 talking 


or permiſſion, or by putting the word after the | 


IMPERFE'CTION, s. [Fr.] a defect, 
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IMP 
— the purpoſe, or from intruſion ; a 
— 


IMPE'RTINENT, Adj. [Fr.] of no re- 
lation to the matter in hand; of no weight; 
troubleſome by enquiring into things which do 
not conceri1a perſon; fooliſh; triſling. SYN on. 

rtinent means meddling with and intrud- 
ing into what no way concerns us. Impu- 
dent implies ſhameleſineſs or want of modeſty. 
Saucy means inſolent and abuſive. 

IMPERTINENT, S. a perſon who is 
troubleſome by enquiring into, or meddling 
with things that do not concern him. | 

IMPE'RTINENTLY, Adv. without rela- 
tion to the matter in hand; in a troubleſome 
manner, by enquiring into things that do not 
concern one. a 4 

IMPE'RVIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 
pierced or penetrated ; not acceſſible, 

IMPE'RVIOUSNESS, S. [ Lat.] the tate 
or quality of not admitting any paſſage or en- 
trance, * | 

FMPETRABLE, Adj. [Lat.] poſſible to 
be attained, - _ 

IMPETRA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 
obtaining by prayer or entreaty, 

IMPETUO'SITY, S. [Lat.] exceſs of 
ſtrength, force, violence, or rage. 

IMPE”"FUOUS;, Adj, [Lat.] violent; 
fierce ; furious; vehement. 

+ -IMPE"TUQUSLY, Adv. in a violent or 
furious manner. 

IMPE"TUQUSNESS, S. violence; fury, 

© 'MPETVUS, S. the force by which a body 
moves in any direction after being impelled 
by another; a violent effort. 

IMPTETV, S. [Lat.] a ſtate of open op- 
poſition to the laws of Gop, attended with 
want of reverence, and a neglect of the duties 
of religion; ungodlineſs ; irreligion, 

Te IMPI'GNORATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 

wn or pledge. ; | 

To IMPINGE, V. N. [Lat.] to fall or 
ſtrike againſt; to claſh. | 

To IMPI'NGUATE, V, A, to fatten or 
make fat. | 

I'MPIOUS, Adj. [ Lat.] without devotion 
without reyerence to Gop, or religious 
duties, 

I'MPIOUSLY, Adv. in a prophane, wick- 
ed manner. 

I'MPIOUSNESS, 8. See ImryrtTyY. 

IMPLACABTLITY, S. the quality of not 
being appeaſed or reconciled to a perſon that 
has offended us; irreconcileable enmity. 

JIMPLA CABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 
pacified or reconciled, + 

IMPLA'CABLY, Adv. with malice or 
anger not to be pacified, | 

To IMPLANT, V. A. to put a plant into 


the eround, Figuratively,*to eſtabliſh or fix, 


* 


applied to the mind, &c. 5 
IMPLANTATION, S. the act of fetting 


ot planting ; the act of introducing and fixing 


in the mind. 


IMP 
IMPLAU'SIBLE, Adj, not lay 64 


duce or perſuade, 

I'MPLEMENT, 8. [Lat 
ſti ument belon ing to Abe 

LE Tidx. 8. [Lat.] the af! of filling 
or the ſtate of a thing that is full, 

IMPLE'X, Adj. [Lat.] complicatet; ca 
ſiſting of a variety or change; itate 

To I'MPLICATE, v. A; [Lat] toy 
fold or involve, Figuratively, toembarikg 
entangle by — — | | 

IMPLICA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the ur d 
a thing whoſe parts are kept together by bs 
ing folded over each other, or entangled; & 
inference included in an argument, but u 
expreſſed, - 

IMPLICIT, Adj, J entangitd, & 
complicated with; tacitly compriſed or us 
derftood, and to be gathered only by ifference 
reſting on another, or taken up on the any. 
rity of another, without any examination 

MPLICITLY, Adv, by inference, bs 
cauſe included, but not expreſſed ; with 
examination; or barely on the autharty d 
another, . 

To IMPLO RE, V. A. [Lat.] to avg 
with prayers; to aſk or beg with great cui 
neſs and ſubmiſſion, 

IMPLO'RER, S. one that requeſt « & 
treats with earneſtneſs. 

IMPLU'VIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] vn wit 
rain, 

To IMPLY”, V. A. [Lat.] to inch n 
a conſequence, but not in expreſs tam. 

To IMPOI'SON, [izpoi as] V. A. (Ft, 
to kill with poiſon, Figuratively, to com 
or ſeduce, , _ 

IMPO'LITIC, or IMPOLITICAL, 4 
not uſing forecaſt ; indiſcreet, 

IMPOLITICALLY, or IMPOUTIIH, 
Adv. without art, or diſcretion ; with 
guarding againſt the bad conſequence & u 
action; imprudently, 1 

IMPORO'SITY, 8. the quality af 
without pores or interſtices between the fan 

IMPO'ROUS, Adj, free from pores «th 
terſtices between its parts, | 

To IMPORT, v. A. {L-t.] v 
goods into one country from another, apple 
o commerce. Imperſonally, from ine 
Fr. to imply, mean, or ſignity; to produced 
a conſequence. | : 

IMPO'RT, S. moment; weight, 
ſequence ; tendency. Any thing brought | 


abroad. "71 
IMPO'RTABLE, Adj. that i 
law be brought from abroad. & 
IMPO'RTANCE, S. [Fr.] wa 
or ſienification of a word; à mattet, {ud 
or affair; conſequence, value, or mowed. 

IMPO'RTANT, Adj. [Fr], 
weight, moment, or conſequenc _ 
100 


IMPORTA'TION, S. the af 
of bringing goods into ons Kir 


another. parole 


"IMP 
” 77 0 moment 5 
IMPO'RTLESS, Adj. of no * 


ſequence. : 
bo 'RTUNATE, Adj. ¶ Lat. requeſt- 
zug with great earneſtneſs and frequency. 
Figuratively, not to be repulſed or denied. 
IMPO'RTUNAT "ga Adv. with incef- 

and earneſt requeſt, „ 
MPO RTUNATENESS, 8. inceſſant and 
ene requeſt, or ſolicitation. 


* 


que!t with earneſtneſs and frequency; to teize 
& wear out with inceſſant and earneſt requeſt, 
IMPORTU'NELY, Adv. with earneſt. 
nels and frequency j troubleſomely z unſea- 
ſonably, or improper ly. 

IMPORTU'NITY, S. [Lat.] earneſt and 
inceſſant entreaty. : 
To IMO Sk, [the : in this word and its 
Yerivatives is pron, like z—inpoze] V. A. 
[Fr.] to lay on as a burthen; to exact as a 
puniſkment ; to enjoin as a law or duty; to 
cheat or deceive, In Printing, to put the pages 
en the lone, and fit on the «þaſes, in order to 
um the forms to preſs. In the Univerfities, 
to give a taſk as a puniſhment for ſome miſ- 
demeanvur, | 

IMPO'SEABLE, Adj. to be enjoined as a 
bw or rule. 

IMPO'SER, S. one who commands; one 
who lays any heavy fine or duty on another ; 
one who cheats or tricks, | 
IMPOSI' TION, S. [Lat.] the act of lay- 
Wing or putting any thing on another. The act 
of giving or affixing. The commanding any 
thing a3 o law or duty, Conſtraint or oppreſ- 
ion, A cheat, trick, or impoſture. Impoſition 
_=_ is a religious ceremony, in hich a 
vildop lays his hands upon the head of a per- 
bo in ordination, confirmation, or in utter- 
we a bleſſing, This alio was a Jewiſh cere- 
wony, introduced not by any divine authority, 
but by cuſt-m; it being the practice of theſe 
people, whenever they prayed for any perſon, 
to lay their hands on his heed, Our Saviour 
Olerved the ſame ceremony both when he 
untere bis bleſſing on the children, and 
Wien he cured the fick. The Apoſtles alfo 
* hands on thoſe upon whom they confer- 
Rr the Holy Ghoſt, In the ancient churcb, 


99) pete of hand; was even practiſed in mar- 
«$a me, which cuſtam is ſtill obſerved by the 
Ayflinians, 
MPO'SSIBLE, Adi 
cot | „Adj. Fr.] not to be done 
fr ned, or practiſed. 8 x 
MPOSSIBILITY, S. [Fr.] the Rate of 
* * impracticable, or beyond any one's 
. * 1 that which cannot be done. 
17% the @ i | 
12 all; de : [the o is pron, long] S. [Fr.] 


ade paid for goods or merchandize. 

we We plural, in Architecture, for that 
pr of a pillar, in vaults and arches, on which 
en a or ließe of the whole building 


To IMPO'STHUMATE, v. N. to form 


To IMPOKTU'NE, V. A. [Lat.] to re- 


| 


® adicc *; to gather, or form a cyſt Q bags | 


IMP 


applied to matter, Actively, to afflit with . 


an impoſthume. 

IMPOSTHUMA'TION, S. the act of 
forming an abſceſs, gathering, cr cyſt; the 
ſtate in which an impoſthume 1s formed. 

IMPO'STHUME, S. a collection of mats 
ter in any part of the body. [ | 

'IMPO'STOR, S. Fr.] one who deceives 
or cheats by aſſuming a falſe character. 

IMPO'STURE, S. [Lat.] a cheat com- 
mitted by giving perſons or things a falſe cha- 
racter or appearance. | 
- I MPOTENCE, or I MPOTFNCY, S$. 
want of power, either of body or mind. Rage, 
including the idea of not being able to reſtrain 
it. Incapacity to propaꝑate. 

TMPOTEN T, Adj. [Lat.] not able, not 
having ſufficient ſtrength to perform a thing, 
applied both to the mind and the body; weak 3 
diſable& by natute or diſeaſe 5 without a power 
to reſtrain; without virility. 

VMPOTENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as ſhews want of power. | 

To IMPO'VERISH, V. A. Fr.] to make 
poor. Lo render unfruitful, applied to land. 

IMPO'VERISHMENT,S, want of riches; 
mean and low circumſtances. 

To IMO UND, V. A. to ſhut up in a 
pound or pinfold; to confine or incloſe in a 


pound. 
To IM POWER, V. A. See Fu p OWw EA. 


IMPRA'CTICABLE, Adf. [Fr.] not t 


be done or practiſed; not to be governed or 
managed. 
IMPRA“CTICABLENESS, S. impoſſibi- 
lity of performing, or practiſing. 

To I MPRECATE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to pray 
for evil to befal one's ſelf or others; to 
0 


urſe. 
IMPREC ACTION, S. a curſe, 


MPRECATORT, Adj. containing wiſhes 


of evil, or curſes, 

To IMPRE'GN, the g is mute] V. A. 
to make fruitful, applied to women. To fill 
with, or make fertile with any quality, applied 
to things. 


IMPRE'GNABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 


ſtormed or taken, applied to forts. Not to be 
ſhaken, moved, or overcome, applied to the 
mind, 

To IMPRE CNATE, V. A. to fill with 
young, or make fruitful, applied to animals, 
To ſaturate, fill, applied to fluids, _ 

IMPREGNA'TION, S. the act of mak+« 
ing fruitful, applied to animals. The act of 
filling with any quality; ſaturation, applied 
to liquors. 6 

To IMPRE SS, V. A. [ Lat.] to print or 
mark by preſſure. To force a perſon to enter 


either as a ſailor or ſoldier. Figuratively, to 


fix deep, applied to the mind. 

IMPRE'SS, S. a print or mark made by 
preſſure; an effect; a mark of diſtinction, 
character, or ſtamp; the act of forcing into 
any ſervice —now commonly preſs. 


IMpRE S. 


% 


IMP 


WMPRE'SSION, S. Lat.] a motion which 
roduces ſome perception, applied to the or- 
of ſenſe, or the mind. The act of preſ- 

ing one body upon another; a ſtamp, or mark 


made by preſſure; operation or influence, An 


edition, or a number printed off at one time, 
applied to books. 
' IMPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
preſſed; liable to be forced into the ſervice, 
or preſſed. 5rd 
IMPRI MIS, firſtof all, or in thefirſtplace. 
To IMPRINT, V. A. [Fr.] to mark 


any ſubſtance by 2 to ſtamp words on 


paper by means of types in printing; to ſix in 
the mind or memory. 

To IMPRI'SON, ſche ; in this and next 
word js pron. like z] V. A. [Fr.] to confine 
in a priſon ; to confine, reſtrain, or deprive of 


IMPRISONMENT, S. [Fr.] th act of 
confining a perſon in priſon; the ſtate of a 

on or thing under confinement, 
 IMPROBABITLITY, S. want of likeli- 
hood ; impoſſibility of being proved. 

IMPRO'BABLE, Adj. [ Lat.] unlikely. 

IMPRO'BABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as cannot be proved, - 

IMPRO'BITY, S. [Lat.] want of honefty, 

IMPRO PER, Adj. Lat.] not fit or qua- 
lified; not ſuited to the uſe it is deſigned for; 
not juſt 5 not accurate. 

IMPRO'PERLY, Adv. not fitly; unſeaſon- 
ably; in an inaccurate manner; inconſiftently, 

To IMPRO'PRIATE, V A. to convert 
any thing public to private uſe ; to arrogate, 
or aſſume as belonging to one's ſelf, In Canon 
Law, to transfer the paſſeſſions ef a church 
into the hands of a layman, . 

IMPROPRIA'TION, S. [Lat. ] a parſon- 
age, or ecclefiaſtical living, the profits of which 
are in the hands of a layman; in which caſe 
it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from appropriations, 
which is where the profits of a benefice are in 
the hands of a biſhop, college, &c, though 
theſe terms are now often uſed promiſcuouſly, 

IMPROPRIA'TOR, S. a layman who, 
has the poſſeffion of the lands of the church. 

IMPROPRIETY, S. [Fr.] any thing 
which is unfit for the end it is aſſigued, and 
unſuitable to the perſon to whom it is applied; 
an application of a word in a ſenſe inconſiſtent 
with the rules of grammar. 

To IMPRO'VE, [the » in this word and 
its derivatives is ſounded like co; as improove, 
improovement, . c.] V. A, to ad- 
vance or raiſe a thing from a bad ſtate to one 
of greater perfection; to advance in goodneſs, 
or learning. 

IMPRO'VEABLE, Adj. capable of being 
made better, or of advancing from a good to a 
better ſtate, 

IMPRO'VEABLENESS, S. capableneſs of 
being made better. 

IMPRO'VEABLY, Adv. i 


want of ſtrength. 


| To IM PURPLE, V. A. w 
purple colour. 


to 


IMPRO'VEMENT, S. the | 
or progreſs of any 
ter ſtate 3 advan 


IMPRO'VIDEN caution 
or forethought, ry ee 

IMPRO'VIDENT + [Lat.) without 
any foreſight op — to any 
future circumſtance; wi any regard or 
preparation for any future calamity, 

IMPRO'VIDENTLY, Adv. without care 


or caution, 
IMPROVT'SION „&. want of forethought 
[or preparation. to prevent or ſupport any f- 


ture calamity, 
IMPRU'DENCE, S. ILa.] wanting jndg- 
per regard for our inte. 


_ 


ment, caution, or a pro 
reft, and the conſequences of our actions. 

FMPUDENCE, or I'MPUDENCY, $, 
Lat. ] want of ngvdeſty ; the quality of doing 
amiſs, without any regard to the opinion of 
others, or any fenfe of the nature of the 
crime. 

FMPUDENT, Adi. [Lat.] not affeded 
with ſhame for having done amiſs; perſiſting 
in a fault with boaſting ; wanting modeſty, 

I'MPUDENTLY, Adv, in a hamlet 
manner; without modeſty, | 
To IMPU'GN, [che g in this word and 
itz derivative is mute] V. A. [Fr.] to u. 
tack ; to oppoſe or contradict an aſſertion, 

IMPU'GNER, S. one who attacks or op- 
poſes an opinion, 

IMPUTSSANCE, 8. Fr.] feeblenchs, or 


ö 


erer. = 


„r 


K 


I'MPULSE, S. [Lat.] the ſhock or ſore 
given and communicated by one body acting 
upon another: an influence, idea, or motive 
Ging upon the mind; an attack of an enemy, 

IMPU'LSION, S. [Lat.] the action of 4 
body in motion on another body, Influence, 
applied to the. mind, 

IMPU'LSIVE, Adj. Fr.] having the puet 
of moving and acting upon. 

; Y, S. [Lat.] fzzedom or er- 


MPU NIT 
emption from puniſhmen: 

IMPU RE, Adj, [Lat. 
ſanctity, virtue, or 
laws of religion, or b ! 
Foul, muddy, or droſſy, applied to liquors. 

IMPU'RELY, Adv. with immodeſtyorun- 
chaſtity, With foulneſs, applied to nung. 
IMPU'RENESS, or IMPU'RITY,S. vant 
of that regard to decency, c neſs, 2 
or holineſs, which our duty requires! an 
of unchaſtity. Foulneſs, applied _ 


that which may be 


_—_— N 


] not having thit 
required by the 
the dictates of nature, 


Fol > & + wes e Sw, v , OAH «- 


IMPU'TABLE, AG. 
laid to a perſon's charge; 
be accuſed with a fault. 


n a manner that 
admits of being made better, 


j IMPUT ATION, 8. 


the 8 4. 
[Fr] Fon 


INA 


Gurging with ill; cenſure, reproach, or ac- 


that which a perſon 


culation. ' 
IVE, Adj. 
IMPUTAT : y be aſcri- 


way be accuſed for ; that which ma 


another, | 
_ IMPU'TE, v. A. [Lat.] to charge 
butez to reckon as 


id; to accuſe, or attri 
din to, of done by a perſon, though 

med by another. 

IMPU'TER, S. he that charges a perſon 
with having done a thing; he who attributes 
the merits or actions of a perſon to another. 

— _ [Lat.] not able to 

ify ; incorruptible. | ; 

n ber [Lat.] applied to place, ſignifies 
where a thing is; applied to time, the period 
then exiient, or the ſtate then preſent. Some- 
times it denotes power, © Is not in man.“ 
Hubb, Tale, By, or for the ſake of, uſed in 
Glemn entreaties. In the names of all the 
a rods,” Shak, For, applied to cauſe, © To 
i fight in thy defence. Shak, In that, be- 
cauſe, In as much implies, ſeeing that, or 
becauſe, 

IN, Adv, within ſome places, oppoſed to 
without, Placed in ſome particular ſtate. After 
come or go, it denotes entrance. Cloſe, or 
home, applied to fencing, In, in Compoſition, 
has a negative or a privative ſenſe, from the 
Lat, in, Thus arable denotes that which may 
be tilled; inarable, that which cannot be tailed : 
before a word beginning with y it is changed 
into 1, a8 ir-regular ; before I, into i, as i- legal, 
and into m before m, and other conſonants, as 
mmutable, improbable, &c. 

INABILITY, S. want of power ſufficient 
for the performance of any particular action 
or . 

INACCE'SSIBLE, Adj. not to be reached; 
d to be come near or approached, 

INA'CCURACY, S. want of exactneſs. 

INA'CCURATE, Adj. wanting accuracy 
« exattneſs, 

INA'CTION, S. [Fr,] ceſfation from, or 

nance of, action or labour. 9 

INA'CTIVE, Adj. idle, lazy, ſluggiſh. 


or negligent manner 
deliberation. 

INA'LIENABLE, Adj. that which cannot 
be transferred or made over to another, 

INALIME'NTAL, Adj. affordirig no nou» 
riſhnent. 

IN AMT'SSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be loſt, 

INAMORA “TO, S. a rapturous lover, 

INA NE, Adj. yn void of matter, 
Uſed ſubſtantively for ſpace or extent; void 
of matter, 

INA'NIMATE, or INA'NIMATED, Ad}, 
[Lat.] void of life; not actuated by a ſoul. 

INANIT'TION, S. [Fr.] emptineſs; appli- 
ed to the veſſels of an auimal, when wanting 
their uſual fulneſs, 

INA'NITY, S. emptineſs z ſpave void of 
matter. 

INA PPETENCV, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, 
want of, ſtomach or appetite. 

IN A*PPLICABLE, Adj. not proper for a 
particular uſe; not having any relation to a 
ſubject or diſcourſe, 

INAPPLICA'TION, S. want of induſtry 
in buſineſs or ſtudy; want of attention, 

INA'RABLE, Adj. not fit to be tilled or 
plowed, 

To INA'RCH, V, A. in Gardening, to 
graft by approach, or to ingraft one tree with 
another that ſtands near it. 

INARTICULATE, Adj. [Fr.] not utter- 
ed with ſuch diſtinctneſs, that the different 
(llables may be perceived, as in human 
ech. | 
INARTICULATELY, Adv. in a con- 
fuſed manner, ſo as the diſtin ſyllables can- 
not be perceived in the utterance. 

INARTICULA'TENESS, S. confufion of 
ſounds; want of diſtinctneſs in pronouncing. 

INARTIFICIAL, | inartififhial} Adj. con- 
trary to, or inconſiſtent with the rules of art. 

INARTIFTCIALLY | inarrif ;f1ally Adv. 
without art. e 

IN ATTENTION, S. [Fr.] want of at- 
tention; neęligence. 

INATTENIIVE, Adj. without regard- 


3 without attention et 


— 


Aervrli, Adv. in a lazy, ſiuggiſh 


ACT VITY, S. a ftate wherein a per- 
3 irom labour or action; idleneis; 


NADEQUATE, Aj. not equal to the 
e; deſective. Inadequate ideas are ſuch 


ing or conſidering a thing heard z neglecting 
'or diſregarding any thing that is ſpoken to 
us, or done in our ſight, 

INAU'DIBLE, Adj. not to be heard; with- 
out ſound, 

To INAUGURATE, V. A. Lat.] to in- 
veſt in a folemn manner with any high ho- 


EZ Out a partial, incompl f 
parti plete, or imperfect 
texelentation of thoſe ar-hetypes to which 
7 we referred, 
— DEQUATELY, Adv. de fectively; 
1 incompletely, 
\OOVERTENCE, or INADVE'R- 
. Fr.] want of care, attention, 
"eration; an act, or the effect of negli - 
Fence or inattention, 


IN "1 
” A RTENT, Adj. without care or 
tua; negligent, 


INADVE'RTEN TLY, Adv. in a careleſs 


| 


1 


nour, particularly that of an emperor or king; 
to begin with good ome ns; to commence or 
begin. 

INAUGURA'TION, S. the act of inveſt- 
ing a perſon with the title os honour of a king 
or emperor. 

INAURA'TION, S. [Lat. Y gilding or 
covering with gold, 

INAUSPTCIOUS, [ inauſpifpious] Ady. ill- 
omened ; unlucky ; untortunite, 

INBE'ING, S. exiſting within a thing; in- 
netence. 


INBORN, 


* 


INC 


FNBORN, Adj. born within; itinated ; or promotes 


implanted by nature. 

INBRE ATHED, I iabrectged] Adj; breath - 
ed within. Figuratively, inſpired, or infuſed 

inſpiration.” | 

INBRED, Adj. produced, bred, hatched, 
or generated within. 

INCA, or Y'NCA, a name given by the 
natives of Peru to their kings, and the princes 
of the blood. 

To INCA'GE, V. A. to confine in a cage; 
to coop up or confine within any narrow 

ace, 

_ INCALE'SCENCE, S. [Lat.] warmth ; 
increaſing heat. 

IN CA NTA TION, S. [Lat.] charms or 
enchantment. | 

INCA'NTATORY, Adj. dealing in, or 
performing by enchantment or magic. 

To INCA'NTON, V. A, to unite to a 
canton, or to a ſeparate community. 

INCAPABULITY, S. natural inability, or 
feebleneſs ; a legal diſqualification, 

INCA PABLE, Adj. [Fr.] wanting power 
to apprehend, learn, or underſtand, applied 
to the mind. Not able to receive or per- 
form; rendered unfit; diſqualified by law; 
not ſubject or liable tv. © Jncapable of fal- 
* ſthood,” | 

To INCAPA'CITATE, V. A. to render 
unable or unfit to perform any thing, 

INCAPA'CITY, S. [Fr.] want of power 
of mind or body; wanting any neceſſary qua- 
fication, or the power of apprehending, 
learning, or underſtanding. | 

To INCA'RCERATE, V. A, to impri- 
ſon ; to confine a perſon in durance, 

INCARCERA'TION, S. the act of con- 
fining in priſon; the ſtate of impriſonment. 

To INCA! RN, V. A. [Lat.] in Surgery, 
to cover with fleſh; to cauſe fleſh to grow. 


Neuterly, to breed fleſh. 


To INCA'RNADINE, v. A. [1tal.] to dye 
of a pale red or fleſh colour. 

To IN CARNATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
cloath or embody with fleſh, FN 

INCA'RNA'TE, Adj, [Lat.] cloathed 
with, or embodied in fleſh, | 

INCARNA'TION, S. the act of afſuming 
a body, applied in divinity to that act of Chriſt 


whereby he became man, In Surgery, the 


ate of breeding fleth, applied to wounds. 
INCA'RNATIVE, S. [Fr.] in Medi- 

cine, that which produces or generates fleſh. 
To INCA'SE, V. A. to cover, incloſe, or 


wrap as in a Caſe. 


INCAU'”TIOUS, [inkaihious] Adj. care- 
leſs, or heedleſs. 

INCAU"TIOUSLY, [ inkai/icufly] Adv. 
without ſuſpeQting deceit;  unwarily ; heed- 
leisly. 

INCE'NDJARY, S. [Lat.] one who mali- 
ciouſly and wilfully ſets towns or boules on 
fire, Figuratively, one who inflames fac- 


þ 


; 


| 


tions; one who cauſes commotions in a ſtate, 


INS 


. quarrels between private perſons 3 
I'NCENSE, 8. [Lat.] a' perfume. offene bein 
up in ſacrifice, | ; ered ſyal. 
To IN CE NSE, V. A. to kindle c 5 
3 the anger of a 9 Lindle-of oy biet 
CE'NSEMENT, 8. | Ti 
honed by ſome offence, a ne: 
INCE'NSION, [incenfpon} S. IN 
act of kindling ; of the — 1 — 15 t 
INCE'NSOR, S. one who kindle, 28. iN 
or inflames the paſſiags. ner ton. 
INCE'NSORY, S. the veſſel in which in- 4 
2 — perfumes are burnt, —_ 
| NTIVE, S. [Lat ; 
kindles, inflames, 4 — — . mace 
— — 
'D E, Adj. acti 
tive, or — ag as © ſpur, wo- IN 
INCE'PT4ON, S. [Lat.] beginni = 
_ INCE'PTIVE, Adj. [Lat.] that which * 
implies beginning. | ,, 
INCE'PTOR, 8. [Lat.] a beginner; onc * 
who learns his rudiments. We n 
INCE'RTITUDE, S. [Lat.] want ef. 
tainty, | | 
INCE'SSANT, Adj. [Lat.] continually ; WW 
without intermiſſion, — 
INCE'SSANTLY, Adv, without ceafng; 4 
continually z without intermiſiton, % 
I'NCEST, S. [Lat.] the crime of criminal Ty 
and unnatural commerce with a perſon with-W ＋ 
in the degrees forbidden by the law, This bh 
formerly extended to the ſeventh, but ſeems 10 
now confined to the third, oy 
INCE'STUOUS, Adj. [Fr.] guilty of in- INC 
ceſt, or the knowledge of a perſon within the _ 
degrees forbidden by the law. 14 
INCE'STUOUSLY, Adv. in an inceſtucus N 
manner; with an unnatural love. 3 
INCH, S. [ Sax. ] a meaſure ſuppaſed equal le 
to three barley corns laid end to end; the ch 
twelfth part of a foot; a proverbial expreſſion ING 
for a ſmall quantity ; a critical or nice point * 
of time. We watched you at an inch.” Shot, ny 


To INCH, V. A. to drive out, or force i 
by inches. Figuratively, to give niggardly, 
INCHO'ATION, [inkdaſpen} S. [Lat] 
beginning. = 
INCHO'ATIVE, | izkiative] Adj. wy 
notin aning. 0 N 
To | ver Bk V. A. [ Lat.] to cut, appli 
in medicine to acids or falts. 
I'NCIDENCE, or INCIDENCY, S. L. 
the direction with which one body Rzikes 6 
falls upon another. — 4 
INCIDENT, Adj. [Lat.] happening wut 
out expectation or being foreleen falling 1d 
beſides the main deſign; happening cr l 
to befal, 
I'NCIDENT, S. ſomething that Bapf 
beſines the main deſign; 4 caſualty, ot wth 
peRed and unforeſeen event. SYKON, = 
dent is moſt applicable to caſualties in pri? 
life; event, to government and ſtates. 


INCIDE'NTAL, Adj. happening vi 


fo DENTALLY, Adv, occaſionally; be- 


. 2 . b e. 
ve main deſign 3 by the way; by the by 
— INCINERATE, V. A. to burn to 


a NER ATION, S. the act of burning 
thing to aſhes. | 

i CIKCUMSPE'CT ION, S. want of cau- 

ers, Adj. [Lat.] cut, or made by 


*NC1'SION, S. [Lat.] a cut, or wound 
me by a ſharp inſtrument, generally applied 
to thoſe made by a ſurgeon. if 
the particles of viſcous matter by medicines, 

INCI'SIVE, Adj. Fr.] having the quality 
of cutting or ſeparating. 

NCI'sOR, S. [Lat.] a cutter. In Ana- 
way, applied to one of the teeth in the fore- 
inn of the mouth. 

INCI'SORY, Adj. [Fr.] having the power 
of cutting or dividing. 

INCISURE, S. [Lat.] in Surgery, a cut, 
natur, or wound made with a ſharp inſtru- 


gent, 

INCITA'TION, S. [Lat.] an incentive ; 
mimpulſez a motive waich ſpurs a perſon to 
action, 

* ToINCI'TE, v. A. [Lat.] to ſtir up; to 
pulk forward in a deſign 3 to urge on; to ani- 
mate cr encourage. 

INCYTEMENT, S. a motive which urges 
a perſon to action. 

INCI'VIL, 3 wanting the ele- 
pace of breeding; not behaving with kind- 
wh, SeeUxcrvin., 

NOVILITY, S. [Fr.] want of complai- 

; rudeneſs, 

INCLEMENCY, S. [Fr.] want of mercy; 
truely, or harſhneſs of treatment. 

INCLE MENT, Adi. not exerciſing mercy 
lemehcy; cruel ; void of tenderneſs, Fi- 
pruntly, ſevere, or prodigiouſly cold, ap- 
Jed to ſeaſons or climates, 

Well ABLE, Adj. Lat.] having a pro- 
Patty; willing; having a tendency, or liable. 

INUNA"TION, S. [ Lat.] tendency to- 

ay peint; or the mutual tendency 

— more budies have to one ano- 
1 tural aptneſs or fitneſs; diſpoſition 

Bale of the mind to any — 
10 Navigation, the tendency or direction 

ele or compaſs to the E. ar W. in 

Tg the act of ſtooping a veſſel in 
all ! four a liquor out free from dregs, 

- Uleviſe decuntation. 

LL NATORY, Adj. having the qua- 

— a particular point. 

—— ORILY, Adv, obliquely; with 

re nc to one fide than another; 

deter from N. or S. ; 

— V.N. Lat.] to bend; to 

"wards any part. F iguratively, 


The diviſion of 


confine in a cloiſter or monaſtery, 

To INCLO'SE, V. A. See EncLross. 

To INCLOU'D, V. A. to darken with 
clouds; to make dark; to obſcure, 

To INCLU'DE, V. A. [Lat.] to incloſe, 
or ſhut in. Figuratively, to imply; to com- 
priſe, comprehend, or contain. 

INCLUSIVE, Adj. [Fr.] ineloſed q 
contained; comprehended in any ſum or 
number. | 

INCLU'SIVELY, Adv. comprehending or 
reckoning the thing mentioned. 

INCOEXTSTENCE, S. the quality of not 
ex:ſting together. 

INCO, Adv. [contrated from incegnito] 
in a private manner; in ſuch a manner as 
 ſhews that a perſon would not be known, 

INCO'GITANCY, S. [low Lat.] want of 
thought, or want of thinking on 
and conſequences of our actions. 

INCO'"GITATIVE, Adj. wanting the 
power of thinking, * 

INCO GNITO, Adv. See IN cos. 

IN COHERENCE, or IN COHERENCV, 
S. want of being connected together, or of de- 
pendence on each other; inconfiſtence ; want 
of coheſion 

INCORE'RENT, Adj. not following as 
a conſequence; inconſiſtent; without ca- 
heſion. 

INCOHE'RENTLY, Adv. inconſiſtently; 
inconſequentially. 

INCOMBUSTIBILITY, S. the quality of 
not being conſumed by fire. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to 
be conſumed by fire. 

INCOMBU'STiBLENESS, S. the quality 
of not being waſted or conſumed by fire. 

I'NCOME, S. that which an eſtate or poſt 
produces yearly ; the produce of any thing. 

INCOMMENSURABTLIT V, S. the ſtate 
of one thing compared to another, when they 
cannot both be meaſured by any common 
meaſure, however ſmall. 

INCOMME'NSURABLE, Adj. not to be 
reduced to, or meaſured by, any common 
meaſure, 

INCOMME'NSURATE, Adj. not 2dmit- 
ting a common meaſure; bearing no proportion 
to each ether. 

To INCO'MMODATE, or INCOM. 
MO'DE, V. A. [Lat.] to make inconveni - 
ent; to be inconvenient to; to affect with 
trouble. 

IN COMMO'DIOUS,: Adj. Lat.] incons 
venient ; vexatious, or troubleſome. 

INCOMMO'D{OUSLY, Adv, inconve- 
niently; not ſuited to uſe or necetiity z not 
at caſe, 

INCOMMO'DITY, S. [Lat.] an incon- 
venience; trouble. 
INCOMMUNICABFLITY, S. che quality 


of not being imparted to ancther. 


ly Ulpoſes to, | 


| 


INCOMMU NICAELE. Adj. not to be 
4 H im- 


To IN CLOTSTER, v. A. to ſhut up or 
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*2 manner as cannot be expreſſed or explained, 


INC 


imparted, or made the common right or pro- 
perty of another; not to be expreſſed or ex- 
plained by words, , 
INCOMMU'NICABLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not to be imparted, or to become the 
common quality or right of another; in ſuch 


INCOMMU'NICATING, Part. having 
no commerce or intercourſe with another. 
INCOMMU'NICATIVE, Adj. reſerved. 
INCOMPA'CT, or INCOMPA'CTED, 
Adj, porous; looſe, or not having its parts 
cloſely and ftrongly joined together, 
INCO'MPARABLE, Adj. ſo excellent as 
not to have auy thing like it; excellent be- 
yond competition, 
INCO'MPARABLY, Adv. beyond compa- 
riſon or competition; excellently, 
INCOMPA'SSIONATE, [ inkompdſborate | 
Adj. void of pity or tenderneſs ; not touched 
or affected with the miſeries of another, 
INCOMPATIBULITY, S. the quality 
which renders a thing not poſſible to exiſt, or 
to be reconciled with another; inconfiſtency 
with another. 1 
INCOMPA'TIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] impoſſi- 
ble to ſubſiſt with ſomething elſe; incon- 
ſiſtent with ſomething elſe ; irreconcileable, 
INCOMPA'TIBLY, Adv, inconſiſtently. 
- INCO'MPETENCY, S. 1 Fr.] inability, 
In Law, want of a proper qualification, 
INCO'MPETENT, Adj. not ſufficient, or 
not proportionate to an undertaking, In 
Civil Law, not having a right or qualification; 
for the performance of a thing, 
INCO'MPETENTLY, Adv, unſuitably ; 
in ſuch a manner as not to be proportionate to, 
INCOMPLE'TE, Adj. not perfect or 
finiſhed. 
INCOMPLE'TENESS, S. imperfection; 
the ſtate of a thing which is not finiſhed, 
INCOMPLYANCE, S. obſtinate or un- 
tractableneſs of temper; want or refuſal of 
compliance. 
INCOMPO'SED, [inkompozed ] Adj. di- 
ſturbed, or diſordered. | 
INCOMPOSSIBILITY, S. the quality of 
not being joined or exiſting together with 
ſomething elſe ; inconſiſtency, 
INCOMPO'SSIBLE, Adj. not poſſible at 
one and the ſame time, or in one and the 
ſame ſubject, - | 
INCOMPREHENSIBYLITY,S. [Fr.] the 
quality of not being perfectly or adequately 
comprehended by the mind, though it may be 
-conceived imperftettly, 
INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE, Adj. not to 
be fully or perfectly underſtood or compre- 
hended. . 


INCOMPREHE NSIBLENESS, S. the 


quality of nat being comprehended. 
INCOMPRESSIBFLITY, S. impoſſibi- 
lity of being preſſed or ſqueezed into a leſs 


| INC 
capable of being preſſed or ſqueezed together 


3 compaſs, 
NCE'ALABLE, . ; 
not to be hid, or kept 3 " 
INCONCE'IV ABLE, Lintenſncvablt] Ad 
not to be conceived or apprehended by tle 
mind; that of which we can form no notion 
or idea, 
 INCONCE'TVABLY, [inkonſefvably] Aty, 
in a manner beyond the apprehenſion ef the 
mind, 

INCONCE'PTIBLE, Adj. not to be Gon 
ceived or comprebended by the mind, 

INC ONCLU'DENT, Adj. not concluſive; 
not inferring a conſequence, 
INCONCLU'SIVE, Adj. not forcing any 
aſſent to the mind, or containing any forcible 
evidence, | 
INCONCLU'SIVENESS, S. want « 
ſtrength of * reaſoning ſufficient to prove 
thing, or gain the aſſent of the mind. 

. Un or INCONCO'CTED 
Adj. [Lat.] in Surgery, not ri | 
digeſted. , Th 477 

INCONCO'CTION, S. in Medicine, d 
ſtate of being crude, Indigeſted, cr untipe. 
INCONCU*RRING, Adj. act concurring 
INCO'NDITE, Adj. [Lat.] inegul- 
rude; unpoliſhed, 

INCONDI TIONAL. f iniond:ſbone!) Adj 


without reſtriction, limitation, or cou 


tion. 
INCO'NGRUENCE, S. want of fitnel: 
ſuitableneſs. 
INCONGRU'ITY, S. [Fr.] vnſuitabl 
neſs of one thing to another; unconſiftence 
impropriety ; abſurdity, | 
INCO'NGRUOUS, Adj, [Fr.] unſa 
able; inconſiſtent ; abſurd, ; 
INCO'NGRUOUSLY, Adv. improper; 
inconſiftently ; abſurdly. | 
INCO'NSCIONABLE, [ inkn/bmable|Ad 
void of the ſenſe of good and evil ; wilt 
any remorſe of conſcience, =_ | 
iN O'NSEQUENT, Adj. withovt 2 
concluſion ; without a regular inference. 
INCONSI'DERABLE, Adj, unworthy 
notice; inſigniſicant; of no importance. 
INCONSI'DER ABLENESS, S. want 
merit, worth, or ſignificaney; Want of ut 
ortance. 
INCONSI'DERATE, Ad}. [Lat.] wich 
regarding the nature or corſequences 
actions; careleſs; raſh. 
INCONSIUDERATELY, Adv. in 
ligent, thoughtleſs, or careleſs manner. | 
INCONSI'DER ATENESS, 5. vu 
thought; want of regard to the 
our actions. 
" NCONSIDERA'TION, S. va 
thought; raſhneſs. 
""INCONSI'STENCE, or INCONS 
TENCY, S. ſuch an oppoſition — 
poſitions, that one implies the deni * 


ſpace. 
INCOMPRE'SSIBLE, Adi. Fr.] not 


other ; ſuch contrarigty of 


INC 


not ſubliſt together , incongruity3 un- 
:neſs ; changeablene.s. 
INCONSI'STENT, Adj. not to be re- 
eanciled with. So contrary, that one implies 
the denial or deſtruction of the other, applied 
either to propoſitions or qualities Abſurd. 
INCONSI'STENTLY, Adv. abſurdly ; 
vnreaſonably 3 with ſelf. contradiction. 
INCONSI'STING, Part. not confiftent 


com atible with. : 
"NCONSO'LABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 


d. a 
eO SOwAN Ov, S. diſagreement with 
Fell; not agreeing in ſound. 

NN PONSPI'CUOUS, Adj. not to be ſeen, 
Nat worth notice. ; 
INCO'NSTANCY, S. [Lat.] unſteadineſs ; 
z offpoſition of mind continually changing. 
INCONSTANT, Adj. [Lat.] not firm 
in reſolution 3 not ſteady in affection; vary- 
ing in diſpoſition, temper, or conduct; often 


eanging. 

INCONSU'MABLE, Adj. not to be waſted, 

INCONSU"MPTIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] not 
uterly to be deſtroyed or waſted by fire, or 
ther means. : 

INCONTE'STABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to 
be diſputed ; admitting no debate. ; 

INCONTE'STABLY, Adv. in fo certain a 
manner, as not to admit of doubt or diſpute, 

INCONTI'GUOUS, Adj. not touching; 
tot near, 

INCO'NTINENCF, or INCO'NTINEN- 
CY, S. Lat.] not abſtaining from unlawful 


defres ; luſt, 


INCO'NTINENT, Adi. [Lat.] unchaſte, | po 


er nat reſtraining unlawful deſires. 

INCONTINENTLY, Adv. unchaſtely; 
vithout delay; immediately. 

INCONTROVE'RTIBLE, Adj. fo plain 
or certain as to admit no diſpute, | 
INCONTROVE'RTIBLY, Adv. in a, 
manner ſo plain or evident as to admit no 
tiſrwre. 

INCONVENIENCE, or INCONVE'N]I- 
Rev, S. [Fr.] unfitneſs, or unſuitable- 
nels, Any thing which cauſes uneaſineſs, or 
pms an hindrance or obſtacle. 

INCONVE'NIENT, Adj. diſadvantageous; 
ußt; unſeaſonable, 

INCONVE'NIENTLY, Adv. in a man- 
imm fit and ſuitable 3 unſeaſonably, 
NCONVE'RSABLE, Adj, reſerved z not 
Kined to converſation ; not affable, 

INONVE'RTIBLE, Adj. not to be al- 

or changed, 

INCONVI'NCIBLE, Adj, not capable of 

N convinced, or forced to aflent to the 
truth of 3 propohtion, &c. 

NCONVI'NCIBLY, Adv. incapable of 

I convinced. 

INCORPORALITY, S, [Fr.] not con- 

A of body or matter. 


Te INCO'RPORATE, K . [Fr.] to 


INC 
together inſeparably ; to form into a company, 


ſociety, or body politic; to unite or affociate. 
INCO'RPORATE, Adj. not conſitting of 
matter or body; immaterial. United to- 
gether by charter, applied to ſocieties or 
communities, | 
INCORPORA'TION, S. [Fr.] the union 
of different ingredients; the formation of a 
body politic, or the uniting ſeveral perſons to- 
gether by charter, adoption, union, or aſſoci- 
ation, 
INCORPO'REAL, Adj. Lat.] not con- 
fiſting uf matter or body; ſpiritual. 
INCORPO'REALLY, Adv. without body, 
INCORPORETTY, S. the quality of be- 
ing void of, or diſtin from body or matter. 
To INCO'RPSE, V. A. to incorporate, or 
unite into one body, Not in uſe. | 
INCORRE'CT, Adj. not accurate or nice- 
ly finiſhed; imperfett ; faulty. 
INCORRE'CTLY, Adv. in a faulty or 
imperfe& manner. 
INCORRE'CTNESS, S. the quality of 
having faults that are not amended, 
INCO*RRIGIBLE, Adj, [Fr.] bad be- 
yond the power of being made better by cor- 
rection; erroneous or faulty beyond hope of 
inſtruction or amendment. 
INCO RRIGIBLENESS, S. the quality 
of being obſtinately bad. 
INCO RRIGIBLVY, Adv. bad to ſuch a 
degree, as to leave no hopes of amendment. 
INC ORRU PT, or INCORRU'PTED, 
Adj. free from any foulneſs or ſin; of pute 


and honeſt manners; of integrity above the 


wer of bribe. 
INCORRUPTIBILITY, S. the quality of 
not being liable to decay or corruption, 
INCORRU'PTIBLE, Adj. [Fr. ſome - 
times accented on the ſecond ſyllable] not ca- 
pable of decay or corruption. ä 
INCORRU'PTION, S. [Fr.] a ſtate free” 
from corruption or decay; a ſtate of integrity 
beyond the temptation of bribes, 
INCORRU'PTNESS, S. inviolable pu- 
rity; unſhaken integrity; unalterable honeſty ; 
freedom from decay, degeneration, or cor- 
ruption. 8 
To INCRA'SSATE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to make 
thick, applied to liquors. . 
INCRASSA'TION, 8. the act of making 
thick; the ſtate of growing thick, applied t 
fluids. 
INCRA'SSATIVE, S. having the power 
or quality of making thick, applied to fluids. 
To INCRE'ASE, [ inkreeje] V. N. [Lat.] 
to grow more in number, or greater in bulk; 
to receive addition. 5 
INCREASE, [inbreſe] S. the ſtate of 
growing greater, applied to bulk ; any thing 
| which is added to the original ſtock; gain 
produce, SyNON. Things — by addi- 
tion of the ſame kind; they grow by nouriſn · 
ment: Thus, corn greros; the harveſt in- 


* 
= 


zo * n . ; - 
ve Ufrrent ingredients together, 10 joii. 


creaſes, The word grew hgnifies ouly the 
4Ha - | augmentation, 


- 


+ INCRUSTA'T!ON, S. (Fr. 


INC 


| ion, independent of that which oc- 
caſions it. The word increaſe gives us to un- 
derftand, that the augmentation is cauſed by 
a freſh quantity which caſually joins it. 
INCRE'ASER, ſintredſer] S. that which 
adds to the number or bulk of — 4 


INCREA TED, Adj, not creat 


- INCREDIBILITY, S. [Fr.] the quality 
of ſurpaſſing, or not being worthy of, belief. 
INCREDIBLE, Adj. {Lat} ſurpaſſing 
belief; not worthy of belief. 
INCREDU'LITY, S. 
of not believing, not with 
proofs to demand aſſent. 
INCRE'DULOUS, Adj. [Lat.] not be- 
lieving, notwithſtanding arguments ſufficient 
to demand aſſent. 
INCRE'DULOUSNESS, 8. Sec Ix RE - 
PULITY. 
I'NCREMENT,S, [ Lat. ] the act of grow- 


ſufficient 


ing greater; the cauſe of growth; produce. 


INCREPA'TION, S. Lat.] che act of 
chiding for a fault. Not in uſe, 
To IN CRUS T, or IN CRU STATE, V. A. 
[Lat.] to cover over with a hard ſubſtance or 
cruſt; to cover over with an additional coat 


, of marble, &c. 


INCRU'STATED, Adj. SeeIncausTED, 
the act of 


covering a wall, or columns, with a lining or 


coating of marble, pcttery, or ſtucco work. 


INCRU'STED, Part. in Architecture, ap- 
plied to walls or columns covered with ſeve- 
ral pieces or ſlips of ſome precious marble or 
ſtone. 

To I'NCUBATE, V. N. [Lat.] to fit 
upon eggs. 

iNCUBA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
ſitting upon eggs to hatch them. 
I'NcUBUs, S. [Lat.] in Phyſic, a diſ- 
order, called the night- mare, in which the 
patent cannot ſtir himſcif, but with the ut- 
moſt difficulty; is ſeized with a numbneſs, 
ſenſe of weight, with a dread of ſuffocation or 
being ſqueezed to death, from ſome body 
which ſeems to fall ſuddenly upon him. It 
conſiits of an inflation of the membranes 
of tne ſtomach, which hinders the motion of 
the diaphragm, lungs, pulſe, and motion, at- 
tended with a ſenſe of weight oppreſſing the 
breaſt, $40 3 
To INCU'LCATE, V. A. [Lat. ] to im- 


preſs on the mind by frequent admunitions; 


to enforce by conſtant and inceſſant repeti- 
tions. ä 
INCMLC A“YION, S. the act of imprefling 
by frequent admonitions. 
IN U'LP ABLE, Adj. not to be found fault 
with; free from guilt. 3 
INC LPABLV, Adv. in a manner free 
from guilt. | 4 
INCU'LT, Adj. Lat.] uncultivated. 
INCU'MBENCY, S. the act of lying upon 
ſomerhing ; the ſtate of keeping, or being re- 
dent on, a benefice, | 


?' 


Fr.] the quality |o 


. — 
. 


IND 
W | | 
vying opens agg Lell eng e 
| n 5 1mpoled or required as a dut 
INCUMBENT, $. {Lat in Lan ws 
who is in preſen 
oo che, pretent poſſeſſion of an ecclefiallica 
To INCU'MBER, v. A, [Fr 
1 | 1 5 to per. 
— embarraſs, or hinder, by any impedi. 
To INCU'R, V. A. become li 
to — or i lat} o- * 
RABI'LITY, S. [Fr. impoſſidili 
f being cured. » 5. (Fr. ]impoſſkl 
INCU'RABLE, Fr. ; 
moved or curtd by — = wag dere 
INCURABLENESS, 8. the Rate ot qui- 
lity of not admitting any cure, 
| INCU'RABLY, Adv. without remedy, 
INCU*RIOUS, Adj. not confidering a thing 
with attention enough to diſcover its latent 
beauties ; having no defire of ſecing or knows 
ing any thing new or ſtrange, 
INCU'RSION, S. [Lat.] attack or aſſault; 
an inroad or invaſion of a country, not amourt- 
ing to a conqueſt, * | 
To INCU'RVATE, V. A. [Lat.] to bed 
or make crooked, , 
INCURVA'TION, S. [Lat.] the ad of 
bending or making crooked, An bumble 
bowing of the body, applied to religious. 
worſhip. | 
INCU'RVITY, S. [Lat.] crookednefs, or 
the ftate of bending inwards, 
INDAGA'TION, S. a ſearch in order to 
diſcover ſomething unknown; the act of 
tracing. | 
INDAGA'TOR, S. ¶ Lat.] one who ende, 
vours to find out a thing by tracing it to 
its origin, 8 
To IND ART, V. A. to dart in, | 
To INDE'BT, [the & is mute both in thi 
word and its derivatives] V. A. to charge vith 
a debt; to put under an obligation by confer- 
ring a favour, 


INDE'BTED, Part. under obligation for 
ſome fayour received; having received money 
or goods for which a perſon is obliged to pa, 
or give an equivalent. c 
 INDE'CENCY, S. [Fr.] any thing unbe- 
coming the perſon who commits it; an action 
unbecoming chaſtity or good manners. 

INDE'CENT, Adj. [Fr.] unbecoming 4 

rſon's rank or character. 

INDE'CENTLY, Adv. in 2 manner un- 
becoming a perſon's rank or character. 

INDECIDUQUS, Adj. in Botany, * 
falling off or ſhedding. ; 

INDECLINABLE, Adi. Lat.] in Gram- 
mar, not admitting any alterations in Its 
ſyNlable., ; " 

INDECO'ROUS, Adj. [Lat,] 9% 
coming. ; 

INDECO'RUM, 8. [Lat.] an * 
unbecoming the rank or character 


perſon, 


INDEED, 


Adv, really; in truth; * 


IND 


Above This is to 
commo 
tenor an pe conne tio 
EFA T IGABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not ex- 
or weari labour; la- 
ine as if never tired. 
e bd, Adr in ſuch a man- 
if ti our. 
e ali E. of INDEFE'ISIBLE, 
[ind fecible] Adj. not to be cut off, defeated, 
gr m:de void; irreyocable, - 
INDEFECTIBI'LIT V. 
being ſubject to no decay or defect. 5 
INDEFE'CTIBLE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] not liable 
jo d:cay, defect, or failure. . 
INDEFINITE, Adj. [Lit.] not determin- 
a ſettled, limited, or reſtrained, In Gram- 
war, not limited or reſtrained to any particulur 
me or circumſtance, 
INDE'FINITELY, Adv, 
nate and looſe manner, . 
INDEFI/NITUDE, S. a quantity or num- 
her not limitgd by our underttanding, but yet 


DELIBERATE, or INDELTBE- 
RATED, Adj. [Fr.] not premeditated ; 
act dane with. or after due conſideration, 

INDELVBERATENESS, S. without con- 
{eration ; raſlineſs ; ſuddenneſs. 

INDELIBLE, AG. [Lat.] not to be ef- 
faced or bluttes out; nog to be annulled or 
abrogated, 

INDELICACY, S. want of delicacy ; 
vt of elegance, or a rigorous obſervance of 
decency, 

INDE'LICATE, Adj. wanting decency. 

INDEMNIFICA'TION, S. ſecurity againſt 
wy loſs or penalty; reimburſement os repay- 
pent of laſs or penalty. 

INDEMNITY, S. [Fr.] ſecurity ; or an 
gemption from puniſhment, 

To INDE NT, V. A. [Lat.] to form any 
thing in inequalities, like a row of teeth; to 
(ut in and out like waves, Neuterly, to con- 
path, or bargain, f 

INDENT, S. an inequality; a dent of a 
ine ſurface like that of an indenture. 

INDENTA"TION, S. an indenture or 
vanng in any figure, 

INDE'NTURE, S. a covenant, ſo called 

e the counterparts are indented or cut in 
out, or ig a waving manner over each 


in an undeter- 


INDEPE'NDENCE, or INDEPE”'NDEN- 
(1, d. (Fr.] freedom; a fate in which a 
1m or thing is not controlled by, or any 
am the power of, another, 

INDEPE'NDENTLY, Adv, without re- 

Ny don or connection with, other things. 
or *PE'NDENTS, a ſect of proteſiants 
; "gland and Holland, ſo called from their 
mae ch, on other churches, and their 
* ing that each church, or congrega- 
— *2 lufficient power to act and perform 

. ns relating to religious government 
no way ſubject or account · 


aclk, aud is 


S. the quality of 


— — — 


FN 


able to other churches, or their deputies; and 

therefore diſallow parochial and provincial 
ſubordination, and form all their congrega- 
tions upon a ſcheme of co-ordinancy. But 
though they do not think it neceſſary to aſ- 
ſemble ſynods, yet, if any be held, they look 
on their reſolutions as prudential councils to 
which they are obliged to conform, 

INDESTRUCTIBLE, Adj, impoſſible to 
be deſtroyed, | 

INDETE'RMINATE, Adj. Fr.] urfix- 
jed ; not reſtrained or limited to any particular 
time, circumſtance, or meaning, 

INDE'TE'RMINATELY, Adv. in a looſe, 
vague; uncertain, or unſettled manner, 

I*'DET=RMINA'TION, S. want of re- 
ſolution or determination; a ſtate of uncer- 
tainty, 

I+DETE'RMINED, Adj. not fixed or re- 
ſtrained to any particular time, circumſtance, 
or meaning. 

ANDEVO'TTION, S. Fr.] want of ardour 
or zeal in religious workkip, 

INDEVO'UT, Adj. [Fr.] not religious; not 
zealous in the performance of religious duties. 

INDEX, S. [ Lat.] a diſcoverer or pointer 
out; the table containing the contents of a 
book, with the pages where they may be found; 
a little ſtile, or hand, which points to the hour 
on the globe, or à clock; a hand cut out or 
painted on a poſt to ditect trayellers the way 
to any place, In Grammar and Printing, the 
figure of a hand with the Anger pointing, uſed 
ſto dencte ſome remarkable paſſage in an au- 
thor. In Arithmetic, a figure which ſhews 

the number of places of an abſolute number 
140 a logarithm, and of what nature it is. In 
| Anatomy, the foreſinger. 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


| 


{ 


INDEXTE'RITY, 8. want of readinek 
or handineſs in performing a thing. 

INDIAN, Adj. { from India] belonging to 
India. Uſed ſubſtantively for a perſon born 
in the Indies. 

I'NDICANT, Adj. [ Lat.] ſhewing, diſ- 
covering, or pointing out. In Phyfic, poiut- 
ing out a remedy. i 
INDICA'TION, S. [Lat.] a mark, tolen, 
ſign, or ſymptom of ſomething which is hid. 
den, or not plain of itſelf; a diſcovery, or in- 
formation of ſomething that was nut known, 
In Medicine, a ſymptom diſcovering or dire 
ing what is to be done to cure a diliemner. 

INDI'CATIVE, Aj, Lat.] ſhewing, diſ- 
covering, or pointing out, In Grammar, the 
firſt mood of a verb, wherein it exoreſics athr. 
mation, denial, doubting, or declaring, The 
Engliſh indicerive is formed in moſt of its tenſes 
after the manner of the Saxons, 

INDI'CATIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhews, declares, diſcovers, or betokens. 

I'NDICO, S. a blue ftone brought from 
India, uſed in dying, painting, &c, + 

To INDFCT, {pron. indite] V. A. to 
charge a perſon with a crime, by a written 


accuſation, before a judge. ä 
* MDC. 


| 


L 


| 
| 


| 


N. P 
INDI'CTION, 8. fr.] 2 declaration or 
—— In Chronology, a cycle or re- 
vtion of fifteen years, Which, when expired, 
begins anew, It was begun in the year 313, 
in commemoration of the great victory gained 
the emperor Canſtantine over Mezentius, 
INDICTMENT, | inditement] S. a bill, or 
an accufation for an offence, exhibited unto 
ns a bill, or declaration, made in form of 
w for the bencfit of the commonwealth, 
I'NDIES, a vaſt country of Aſia, which 
received its name from the river Indus; ſeat- 
ed partly in the temperate, and partly in the 
torrid zone, and conſequently the air very dif- 
ferent, Towards the N. it is pretty tempe- 
rate; but towards the 8. on the contrary, is 
very hot; and it rains almoſt conſtantly for 
three months in the year, which renders the 
heats more ſupportable, and contributes to fer- 
Ulize the ground, which produces abundance 
ef rice, millet, cotton, figs, pomegranates, 
oranyes, lemons, citrons, cocoa- nuts, and mn 
ether fruits, of which there are none in Ey- 
but what have been tranſplanted from 
thence, There are mines of gold and ſilver, 
and ſeveral ſorts of precious ſtones, as borax, 
und ſalt-petre. They fiſh for pearls in the ſeas 
and in the rivers. This country produces ſe- 
veral forts of animals, as well domeſtic as 
wild; ſuch as clephants, rhinoceroſſes, camels, 
dromedaries, buffaloes, lions, tygers, leopards, 
panthers, and a vaſt number of monkies, The 
trade is exceeding great, and it chiefly conſiſts 
of indigo, ſalt- petre, ilk, cotton, and precious 
Kones ; but more eſpecially in a prodigious 
quantity of calicoes, chintz, and other ſtuffs of 
various kinds, The Evropeans had little or 
no intercourſe with the Indies till the year 
1498, when the Portugueſe diſcovered a way 
by fea, round the Cape of Good Hope, The 
Indians are generally Gentoos or Idolaters, 
though there are a great number of Mahome- 
tans, Many of the Idolaters believe in the 
trunſmigration of ſouls, and will not kill or 
© eat any thing that has life, not even the mal 
noxious inſects or animals, Their principal 
prieſts are brachmans ; and there are faquirs, 
who make their principal devotion confift in 


the choice of the moſt troubleſome poſtures, | 


which they never leave till they quit the world. 
Some paſs feveral years without lying down 
either night or day, reſting only upon a cord 
which is ſtretched out : others ſhut themſelves 
up in a cave ſeveral days together, without eat- 
ing or drinking : ſome hold their arms lifted 
up ſo long that they can never ſtir them after- 
wards. In ſhort, others put burning coals 
upon their heads, and Jet them lie there till 
the fire reaches the very bones. Sometimes 
theſe faquirs go in a body, followed by a great 
number of diſciples z and they often make 4 
merit of killing Chriſtians, 
among the Gentoos for the women to burn 

emſelves with their deceaſed huſhands 5 bu 


Arabic, becauſe the Alcoran is written in that 


It was a cuſtom | 


IND 


the Mah 
Indies is divided into 70 


Indoſtan, the peninſula on this i 


. hide t 
ges, that beyond it, and the iſlands 4 


Indian ſeas, the principal of whic 

lon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the Dara 
Maldives, the Moluccas, and the Mariang 
Some writers make Tonquin and China a bert 
of the Eaſt Indies, eſpecially with * 
trade, but very improperly, When 
niards firſt diſcovered America the called i 
the Weſt Indies, on account of its ric es which 
is the reaſon why theſe parts we ate ſheaki of 
are called the Eaft Indies. The "amy 
generally well made and robuſt, but they dy 
not love labour, nor do they make good . 
diers. They are very fond of women, but in 
other reſpects are civil, kind to ſtrangen, and 
very ingenious. With regard to their con plec. 
tion, they are of an olive colour in the nerthers 
parts, and in the ſouthern quite black, There 
are many different languages in the E, Indies, 
but the Mahometans generally underſtand 


the Spa- 


language. 

INDI'FFERENCE, or INDI'FFERENCY, 
S. [Lat.] freedom from bias or influence; 
impartiality, or freedom from prejudice ; want 
of afle&tion ; — . 

INDIFFERENT, Adj. [Fr.] not deter. 
mined on either ſide; unconcerned, or regard- 
leſs z not having ſuch a difference as to oblige 
us to determine on either fide ; neither com- 
manded nor forbidden ; neither good nor had; 
pafſable ; tolerable, « Very indiferen paper,” 
Addif. In this ſenſe it is ſometimes uſed a. 
verbally, 

INDI'FFFRENTLY, Adv. without #f. 
tinction, or inclining more to one than at 
other; without wiſk, averfion, or emotion; 
not well; tulerably ; paſſably, 
| I'NDIGENCE, or ' NDIGENCY, $.[lat.) 
want of the comforts of life; poverty. 

INDI'GENQOUS, Adj. Lat.] native; on- 
ginally produced or born in 2 country. 

I'NDIGENT, Adj, [Lat.] in want of the 
comforts of life, or of money to procure 
them; void ; empty; wanting. 

INDIGE'ST, or INDIGE'STED, 44, 
[Lat.] not ſeparated or divided into regular 
parts ; not diſpoſed in any order; not formed 
or brought to maturity, Not well conſidered 
or methodized, Not concocted, of ahtered to 
25 to be fit ſor novriſhment, applied to food, 

INDIGE'STIBLE, Adj. not to be aitered 
in the ſtomach, vr made fit for nouriſhment, 
applied to food, Not to be methodized, te- 
duced to order, or added to the improvement 
of the mind, applied to ideas or ſentiments. 

INDIGE'STION, S. a diforder in the fto- 
mach, whereby it is rendered incapable 0 - 
tering the food it contains, ſo as to m 
fit for nouriſhment, hich 

INDI'GETES, S. [Lat.] a name 


it is not ſo frequent as it was formerly, becauſe 


* . h a , 
the ancient Pagans gave to ſome — 85 


„ 


or deſerving; bringing indignity or 
| Obſolete, - > 
e 0 ANT, 2 [Lat.] inflamed at 
ith anger and diſdain. ow 
DO NDIGNA'TION, 8. [ Lat.] anger joined 
vith contempt, abhorrence, diſdain, and aver- 


pr ONITY, 8. [Lat.] a reproachful or 

digraceful action, wherein the rank or cha- 

uber of a perſon is diſregarded, and receives 
t injury. 

1100 S, See INDico, : 

INDIRE'CT, Adj. ¶ Lat.] not ſtraight, or in 
z right line, Figuratively, round-about, or 
not coming immediately to the point j not 
fir, honeſt, or open. 

INDIRE'CTION, S. a round-about man- 
ger of coming to a point; diſhoneſt prac- 
tice; 2 ſecret or oblique artifice or intention 
to deceive, 

INDIRE'CTLY, Adv. without coming at 
once to the point in hand; in an artful, ob- 
nue ot round-about manner; unfairly; not 
in an honeſt manner: not rightly, 

INDIRE'CTNESS, S. obliqueneſs ; the 

ityof not being in a fraight line; unfairneſs, 

INDISCERNIBLE, Adj. not to be per- 
ctived by the eye, or mind. 

INDISCE'RNIBLY, Adv, in a manner 
got to be perceived. 

IVDIsCERPTIBTLITV, S. the quality 
of nct being capable of having its parts ſepa- 
nted, or of being deſtroy ed by diflulution, 

INDISCE'RPT1BLE, Adj. not capable of 
lung its parts ſeparated from each other. 

INDISCO'VERY, S. the flate of not be- 
ug known or diſcovered, Not in uſe. 

INDISCREET, Adj. [Fr.] injudicious 
imprudent; raſh z inconſ.derate. 
 INBCREETLY, Adv, without mak- 
Ing proper choice; without judgment or 
waſderation ; raſhly, 


tmcuet; imprudence 3 inconhderation, or 
want of judgment, : 
INDISCRI'MINATE, Adj, [Lat.] not 
amm any mark of difference; without 
raking any difference or diſtinction. 


NI RUMINATELY, Adv. without 
lerence or diſtinction. 


do, or excuſed ; neceflary, 
Ween ; neceſſity, 


Ot be forborr, 
To x15! 
Vs Qr\vatives ig 
® mike unfit, wi 


; abloJutely neceſſary. 


Welt with a llty 
16 mak 
wn uivourable, with ;gwards, 


ON, [pron. -A- Fr ] not! 


INDISCRE"TION, S. [Fr.] weakneſs of 


INDISPE'NSABLE, Adi. Fr.] not to be diſtinction ot difference; numerical 


IND!SPENSABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
n nat ty be excuſed by any authori®y ;| any thing the ſame as it was before, 


1 

INDISPO'SEDNESS; S. 4 Nate of unfit 
neſs, or want of inclination ; a ſtate of health 
leflened By a ſlight diſorder. 

IN DISPOSITION, S. a tendency to ficks 
neſs, or a ſlight diſorder ʒ want of inclination z 
averſion or diſlike, 58 

IN DISPU"TABLE, Adj. [ ſometimes ac- 
| cented, together with its derivatives, on the 
{ ſecond ſyllable] ſo evident as to admit no dif. 
| pute or controverſy, 

INDISPU”"TABLENESS, S. the ſtate of 
being ſo evident as not to admit of diſpute. 

INDISPU"TABLY, Adv. in a manner ſo 
evident as not to admit of diſpute z without 
oppoſition, \ 

[A DIS3O'LVABLE, Adj. not capable of 
having its parts ſeparated from each other, 
Not to be broken; binding for ever, applied 
to bonds or contracts, 

INDISSOLUBUYLITY, S. [Fr.] the Rate 
of the particles of a body which cohere 0 
cloſely as not be 8 

INDISSOLUBLE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] not to be ſe- 
parated; ſtrongly cohering; binding; obliging; 
ſirm; ſtable J not ſubject to change or altera - 
tion. 

INDI'SSOLUBLENESS, S. the quality of 
reſiſting a ſeparation of its parts, 

INDISSOLUBLY, Adv. in a manner 
reſiſting a ſeparatien; never ceaſing to oblige, 

INDISTUNCT, Adj. not marked or dif- 

ferent ſo as to be ſeparated or diſcerned ; eon - 
| fuſed ; not diſcerning exactly. 

INDISTYNCTION, S. want of diftin« 
guſhing or perceiving the difference between 
things; contukon, or uncertainty, 

INDISTI'SCTLY, Adv, contuſedly ; not 
to be perceived plainly, 

INDISTUNCTNESS, S. confuſion 3 un- 
ceitainty z obſcurity, | 

INDISTU"RBANCE, S. calmneſs; frees 
dom from any violent emotions; great trans 
quility, 

To INDTTE, V. A, See To Inviewx, 

INDIVI*DUAL, Adj. [Fr.] ſeparate trom 


| others of the ſame ſpecies; ſingle; not to bg 


divided. 
INDIVI DUAL, S. a ſingle perſon, 
INDIVIDUA LITY, S. ſeparate or dis 
ſtinct exiſtegce. 
INDIVIDUALLY, Adv, without 


. bo 


To INDIVI/DUATE, v. A, 


INDISPE'NSABLENESS, S. the ſtate off diſtinguiſh from others of the ſame ſpecies ; to 
Pty elch cannot be excuſed, omitted, or| make fingle z to communicate to ſeveral in 8 


diſtin orfeparate manner, 


INDIVIGUA”TION, S. that which makes 
INDIVIDU'ITY, s. the fate of being an 


OSE, [the 5 in this word and] individual; the Rate of being what one was 
pron. like & V. A. [Fr.]| befors; identity. 
. th for; to make averſe, with 
j ® Alorder, or make unfit by diſeaſe, To divine perfection. 
ht diſorder, applied to health, 


INDIVYNITY, S. want of godhead or 


INDIV1S:BULITY, or INDIVI'S!BLE-» 
| NESS, {the t in theſe and the two following 
words 
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| words is pron. like x] S. the tate which can 


rable, that theſe governors are like ſo many 
Ayoud to the N. Siba and Patna on the eaſt 


; fal, Rerer, Candiſh, Baligate, Talinga, Bag- 


IND- 


admit of no more diviſion, 

IND! VI'SIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 
broken into more parts; not to be ſeparated 
into ſmaller parts; ſingle. : 

INDIVI'SIBLES, S. in Geometry, thoſe 
indefinitely ſmall elements or particles into 
which bodies may be ultimately reſolved. 

INDO'CIBLE, Adj. not to be taught; 
not capable of receiving inſtruction, 

_ INDO'CILE, Adj. [ Lat.] not receiving any 
benefit from, or regarding, inſtruction, 

. INDOCIL:TY, S. [Fr.] the quality of 
diſregarding or refuſing inftruftion, 

To INDO'CTRINATE, V. A. ſold Fr.] 
to inſtruct; or teach. 

- INDOCTRINA'TION, S. the act of 


teaching. | 

I'NDOLENCE, or FNDOLENCY, S. 
Lat. ] freedom from pain or uneafineſs ; lazi- 
neſs; or a ſtate wherein a perſon continues 
inactive without any regard or attention to 
any thing he ſees around him, The firſt 
ſenſe is obſolete, ; 

I'NDOLENT, Adj. inactive or lazy; 
without any regard to what paſſes around 


gene. 

I'NDOLENTLY, Adv. inactively, and 
without regard to any thing around one. 
To INDO'RSE, V. A. See To EN DOoRSE. 

INDOSTAN, PROPER INDIA, or the 
Empire of the Great Mogul, is bounded on 
the W. by Perſia, on the S. by the weſtern 
peninſula, on the E. by the eaſtern peninſula, 
and on the N, by ſeveral kingdoms of Inde- 
pendant Tartary, It is a vaſt country, and 
1s at leaſt 1200 miles in length, It is very 
fertile in all ſorts of corn, and-all the com- 
modities of the E. Indies are to be met with 
here, The inhabitants are more humane with 
| to ſtrangers, and not ſo great enemies 
to the Chriſtians, as the Turks; they dreſs 
much in the ſame manner, and take ſeveral 
wives, being much addicted to luxury, The 
government is deſpotic, and the Great Mogul 
maſter both of the lives and fortunes of his 
ſubjects. His revenue is ſaid to amount to 
near fifty millions ſterling a- year, and he has 
an army of 70,020 men, The provinces are 
3 by Omars, ſome of whom are called 

abobs, and he generally beftows upon them 
lands ſufficient to maintain their dignity and 
their troops. Their revenues arc fo confide- 


petty kings. The empire of Mogul contains 
20 provinces; namely, Caſhmire, Cabul, and 


fide of the Ganges, and which contain ſeveral 
provinces, Thoſe that lie to the S. are Ben- 


na, and Guzurat. The caſtern provinces 
are Tata, or -Sinda, or Multan. There are 
fix in the middle, between the river Indus and 
the Ganges, namely, Pengab or Lahor, Delli, 


IND 
theſe 20 provinces may be joined the king- 


doms of Golconda and © - 
tributary to the Great 2 which are 

To IN DOW, [the oa 18 ; 

* » [ oW 1s pron, as in new] 

"bs A, Fr.] to give à portion to. Fleurs 
tively, to enrich with gifts, either of — 
or nature. See To EN DOw. 

INDRA'UGHT, [ pon, indrafft] S. an 
opening in the land into which the ſea flows, 
An inlet or paſſage inwards. 

To INDRE'NCH, V. A. toſoak; todrown 

INDU'BIOUS, Adj. without doubting . 

; ; . ug or 
ſuſpeRing; certain; poſitive. 

IN rd win. Adj. [Lat.] fo certain 
or evident, as to admit no do ici 
of its truth. en 

IN DU BTITABLx, Adv. in a manner 6 
— re as to admit no doubt. 

1 A Adj. [Lat.] u 
unqueſtioned. . 
To INDU'CE, V. A. [Lat.] to perſuade; 
to prevail on. To offer by way of induction, 
or by way of conſequence drawn from ſeveril 
particulars, applied to reaſoning. To incul- 
cate or enforce by argument; to produce a: 
an argument or inſtance, To bring into view; 
to introduce, 

INDU'CEMENT, S8. a motive which al 
lures or perſuades to any thing, 

To INDU'CT, V. A. {\Lat.] to bring in 
or introduce. This ſenſe is obſolete.— To 
put into actual poſſeſſion of 2 benefice. 

INDU'CTION, S. [Lat.] in its primary 
ſenſe, introduction, or entrance; now obſo- 
now In Logic, the act of inferring a general 
propoſition from ſeveral particular ones; 4 
conſequence drawn trum ſeveral propoſitions, 
In Law, the act of giving poſſeſſion of a bene · 
fice to an incumbent. | 
INDU'CTIVE, Adj. contributing, lead 
ing, or perſuaſive ; capable of inferring or in- 
cluding. 

To INDU'E, V. A. [Lat.] to inveſt: ts 
communicate or give a quality to, Johnſan 
obſerves, it is ſometimes, even by good un- 
ters, confounded with endow or in 
To INDU'LGE, v. A. [Lat.] to gratify 
or grant the defires of another as a favour; te 
favour or foſter ; to give indulgence, 

INDU'LGENCE, or INDU"LGENCY, $. 
[Fr.] compliance with, or granting the de · 
fires and requeſts of others through fondneſe; 
forbearance, or connivance at faults; a fa- 
vour granted. In the Romiſh church, the 
remiſſion of puniſhment due to a bn, 
by the church, and ſuppoſed to ſave the inner 
from purgatory. | 
UNDU'LOENT, Adj, — 15 
tle ; complying with the req c 
ing the eres on through ſondncls 
mild, or favourable. 28 
INDU'LGENTLY, Adv, with kind c. 
pliance, and fand gratification 5 without 


Agra, Aſmer, Malva, and Halabas, Ty 


erity or cenſure. 
: INDULT, xr NDS. 1 


F SSS 


ww. 
_ 


Witho 
IN 


1 / 

i ſpecial favour or privilege granted ei- 

to a community, or private perſon, by 
bull, by which they are licenſed to 

4 or obtain ſomething contrary to the com- 

mon laws. In Commerce, an impoſt laid by 
the king of Spain on goods imported 'by the 

— * 

Pn NDURATE, V.N. [Lat.] to grow 
url. Actirely, to make hard. 


NDURA'TION, S. the ſtate of growing 
hard; the act of making hard; hardneſs of 


Fr.] 


3 DU'STRIOUS, Adj. [Lat. ] active and 
antant in manual labour, buſineſs, or 


fly, ; 
INDUSTRIOUSLY, Adv, with conſtant 
ul intenſe application of mind, or exerciſe 


of body; with great care, diligence, and aſſi- 


f. * 
INDUSTRY, S. [Lat.] diligence; con- 
n application of the mind, or exerciſe of 


the dody, 

TolNE'BRIATE, V. A. [Lat.] ta make 
eben drunk with ſtrong liquors. Figura- 
teh, to intoxicate with praiſe, grandeur, or 
ſucce's, 

INEBRIA'TION, S. drunkenneſs. 

INZFFABI'LITY, S. the quality of being 
beyond the power of language. 

INFFFABLE, Adj, [Lat.] not to be ſpo- 
ken, uttered, or expreſſed, 

INEFFABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, or 
18 fo high a degree, as not to be expreſſed by 
wares, 


INEFFECTIVE, Adj, that which can 
dice no effect. 

NEFFE CTUAL, Adj. not to have power 
kuſkcient to produce its proper effect; weak; 
without power, or operating in vaia. 

INEFFECTUALLY, Adv. to no purpoſe; 
vittoat effect. 

INEFFE'.CTUALNESS, S. want of power 
® procure its proper effect. 

INErFICA'CIOUS, [inefikiſhious] Adj. 
fun. mable to produce any effects; weak; 
lee acting to no purpoſe, 

NEFFICACY, S. want of power to pro- 
bice m effect; the quality of operating in 
wur er to no purpoſe, 

INELECANCE, or INE'LEGANCY, S. 
— j Nm of addreſs. 

ANT, Adj. ice; 

tea; deſyictble, * e 
OWENT, Adj, not ſpeaking with 

1 Wlubility, or the flowers of rhetoric; 


in perſuaſive, 
3 ag. [Lat.] unfit, or unſuitable 
ſod, "ne ar purpoſe; uſeleſs; trifling; 


: 
Wi! 


Befvitableneſs t 


INEQI a 
*UWAUTY, S. [Lat.] the difference 


INE 


purpoſe ; difference of rank or ſtation. 

INERRABILITY, S. the quality of not 
being ſubje& to Error; 

INE'RRABLE, 
of id 

INE'RR ABLENTSS, S. the quality of not 
being liable to err, 

INE'RR ABLY, Adv. without poſſibility of 
erting ; infallibly, 

INE'RRINGLY, Adv. without errot, miſ- 
take, or deviation, either from truth or right. 

INE'RT, Adj. bom dull; motionlels 
moving with difficulty; ſluggiſh; 

INE'RTLY, Adv. fluggiſkly, or dully. 

INE'STIMABLE, Adj. fo valuable as not 
to be rated ; exceeding all price; | 

INEVITABTLITY, S. the quality of not 
being poſſible to be avoided, 

INE'VITABLE, Adj; [Lat.] not to be 
eſcaped or avoided; 

INEXCU”SABLENESS, che s in this 
and the following word is pron. like z] 8. 
2 ot crime beyond forgiveneſs or pal- 
liation. | 

INEXCU'SABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 
excuſed, of not palliable by apology. 

INEXHA'LABLE, Adj. that which cannot 
be evaporated, or conſum&d in vapours, 

INEXHAU'STED; Adj. not emptied 3 
not ſpent, 

INEXHAU'STIBLE, Adj. not to be emp- 
tied or dfawn all out; not to be entirely ſpent, 

INEXI'STENT, Adj. not having being; 
not to be found in nature, | 

INEXFSTENCE, S. want of being or 
exiſtence. | 

INE'XQRABLE; Adj; [Lat.] not to be 
moved by entreaty, 2 - | 
|  INEXPEDIENCE, or INEXPE'DIEN= 
CY, S. want of fitneſs or propricty ; unſuita- 
bleneſs to time, place, or circumſtance, 

INEXPE/DIENT, Adj. improper, unnea 
ceſſary, or not productive of any advantage. 

INEXPE'RIENCE, S. [Fr.] want of ex- 
perience; with ut ſufficient knowledge, 

INEXPERIENCED, Adj; not having per- 
ſonally tried or had experience of. 

INEXPE'RT, Adj. [Lat.] unſkilful for 
want of cuſtom or uſe. 

INE XPIABLE, Adj; [Lat.] not to be 
atoned or made amends for; not to be pacified 
or reconciled by atonement. 

INE"XPIABLY, Adv. to a degree beyond 
atonement, 

INE'XPLEABLY, Adv. infati:bly; in 
ſuch a manner as not to be ſatisfied, 

INE'XPLICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] fo difficult 
ag hot to be explained. 

INE'XPLICABLY; Adv. in a mannet not 
to be made plainet. 

INEXPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. not to be told, 
uttered, or conveyed by words, | 

INEXPRE'SSIBLY, Adv, in a manner not 


INXE- 


things compared toge- to be uttercd or conveyed by werds. 


4 1 


wer; Aſproportion' t6 any office, ate; or | 


Adj. not ſubject to error 
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INF 


INEXPU'GNABLE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] not to be 
taken by aſſault; not to be ſubdned, 
INEXTTNOGUISHABLE, Adj. not to be 
- quenched, applied to fire, Not to be ſatisfied, 
applied to defires. - | 
' INE'XTRICABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to 
be difintangled ; not to be explained or clear- 
ed from obſcurity. ; 

INE XTRICABLL, Adv. in a manner not 

to be explained; not to be diſintangled. 

To INE “YE, V. N. to inoculate, by in- 

ſerting the bud of one tree into the ſtock of 
other. 

INFALLIBILITY, or INFA'LLIBLE- 
NESS, S. [Fr.] the quality of not being ſub- 
ject to be deceived or miſtaken. 

INFA'LLIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] incapable of 
being miſtaken or deceived. Certain, or nev 
failing, applied to medicine, | 

INFA'LLIBLY, Adv. without danger of 


deceit, or poſſibility of being miſtaken ; cer-| po 
tain 


To INFA ME, V. A. [Lat.] to defame; 
to cenſure publickly for the commiſſion of a 
crime, 

I'NFAMOUS, Adj. [Lat.] notorious, or 
publickly branded with guilt; of a bad cha- 
racter 


I NFAMOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to be known tobe guiky of a crime or miſ- 

demeanor ; ſhamefully ; ſcandalouſly. 

I NFAMOUSNESS, or I'NFAMY, S. 
Lat.] loſs of character by crimes ; diſgrace ; 
diſcredit ; reproach, 

- INFANCY, S. ¶ Lat. ] the firſt part of life, 
extended by naturaliſts to ſeven years, but by 
lawyers to twenty-one, Figuratively, the be- 

inning or firſt riſe of any thing. | 

INFA'NGTHEF, HINGFA'NTHEFT, 
or INFA'NTHEFT, S. [of in fangen, Sax. 
to catch, and rheof, Sax. a thief ] in Law, a 
privilege or liberty granted to lords of cer- 
tain mafiors, to judge any thief taken within 
their fee. 

INF ANT, S. [Lat.] by Naturaliſts, a 
child from its birth to its ſeventh year, but by 
Lawyers ſo called till its one · and-twentieth. 

INF A NTA, S. [Span.] a title of honour 
given a princeſs of the royal blood in Spain 
or Portugal. 

INFA'NTE, S. [Span.] a fon of the kings 
of Spain or Portugal. | 

INFA'NTICIDE, S. [Lat.] the ſlaughter 
or maſſacre of infants, applied to that com- 
mitted by Herod, | a 

INFA'NTILE, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 
the ſtate of an infant. | 

INFANTRY, S. [Fr.] the foot ſoldiers 
of an army. * 

INFA'RCTION, S. [Lat.] a ſtuffing. In 
Medicine, a conſtipation, 

To INFA'TUATE, v. A. [Lat.] io make 
foclith 3 to deprive of underſtanding. 


+ INFATUA'TION, , the act of making|anicy. Treach 


of a power to produce its like, 


reliance in Providence; di 


1NF 


INFE*ASIBLE, [infeexible} Aa; 
performed or prafti "4 148. ant wi 
To INFECT, v. A. [Lat.] to dife 
ſome noxious qualities; to ce ry 
inſinuations. , iden, * * 
cation of a diſeaſe by — * eon oy 
ticles, which fly fram diſtempered Wo 
and mixing with, the juices of others cauſe 
the ſame diſorders as the perſons bad from 
whence they exhaled; a plague, 
 INFE'CTIOUS, % — Adj. cauſing 
diſtempers by ſome noxious qua ity or effluria. 
INFE'CTIOUSLY, [infe*foimſy] Adv 
— by infection. | 
NFE'CTIOUSNESS, Caf! $ 
the quality of communicating . . 
noxious qualities, or unwholeſome efluviz, 
INFE'CTIVE, Adj. having the power d 
cauſing diſtempers by noxious qualities or 14 
urs. | | 
INFECU'ND, Adi. Let. ] unfruitful; bu 
ren. 


INFECU'NDITY, S. barrenneſs; watt 


INFELFCITY, S. [Lat.] a fate deflityt 
of all the comforts and pleaſures to render lit 
agreeable ; unhappineſs, 

To INFE'R, V. A, [Lat.] in its prin 
ſenſe, to bring on. In Logic, to draw it 
another propoſition as true, by virtue of en 
already laid down as true, 

INFERENCE, S. [Fr.] in Logic, acon 
cluſion drawn from previous arguments 0 
propoſitions. 

INFERIBLE, Adj. deducible from pri 
ſitions which went before. 

INF E RIOR, Adj. lower in place, ftatin 
condition of life, value, or excellency ; fu! 
ordinate, | 

INFERIOR, S. one in a lower rank « 
ſtation than another, 

INFERIO'RITY, S. [Fr.] a lower i 
of dignity, worth, or excellence. 

INFE'RNAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging * 
hell. Infernal flone, in Medicine, 1s © 
powerful cauſtic prepared from an evaporate 
ſolution of flver, or cryſtals of Jiiver. 

INFE'RTILE, Adj.] Fr.] nut producing 
ielding any thing, unfruitſul; barren. 

INFERTILITY, S. [Fr.] unſruitfulnels 
barrenneſs ; want of power to produce. 

To INFE'ST, V. A. [It.] to hart 
trouble, or plague. ' | , 
INFESTI'VITY, S. want of chearſolne 
INFEUDA'TION, S. [Lt. I in L, 8 


act of putting a perſon into peſleſſion of 4 ating 
or eſtate. IN; 


I' NFIDEL, S. [Lat.] one who reject "_ 
will not aſſent to the truth of revelation, | 
the great principles of religi n. 


NFIDE'LITY,'S. [Lat.] want fk 
INFIDELITY, s. [Lat] Watts Cr 


ery, or violation of one del 


ſooliſh, or depriving of underſtanding, | 


1'NFINITE, Adj. [Lat.] having 00 504 | au 


INF 


limits, Perfect, ſo as to admit of no de- 
** addition, applied to the divine attri- 
vates, Infinitely or very large, uſed in com- 


mon diſcour ſe, 
INFINITELY), 


ds, : 

urherr ENESS, S. the quality of ad- 
ning no bounds or limits. : P 
INFINETE'SIMAL, Adj. that which is 
finitely divided. : 

NFINITIVE, Adj. [Lat.] in Grammar, 

lied to a mood, which denotes no preciſe 
tee, nor determines the number of perions 
which any thing is affirmed, but expreſſes 
thinss in a looſe indefinite manner, 

NFINITUDE, S. any thing which has 
16 bounds or limits; an inconceivable num- 


Ady. without limits or 


. 


ber, 

INFINITY, S. [Lat.] is taken in two 
{ns intirely different, i. e. in a poſitive and 
4 negative one. Poſitive infinity, is a quality 
of being perfect in itſelf, or capable of re- 
ching no addition, and is properly applied 
c the cirine attributes or eſſence. ** 
fy, is the quality of being boundleſs, un- 
limited, or endleſs, 

INFIRM, Adj. Lat.] deprived of natural 
#rength by age or fick neſs, Irreſolute, appli- 
eto the mind, Not fit t6 ſupport z not ſolid. 

INFIRMARY, S. [Fr.] a place where 
beging and board are provided for fick and 
wounded perſons, 

INFYRMITY, S. [Fr.] weakneſs of ſex, 
axe, temper, mind, or body, 

INFIRMNESS, -S., want of ſtrength ap- 
plizd to argument, underſtanding, or body. 
To INFI'X, V. A. [Lat.] to drive or 
Len in 


Tv INFLA'ME, V. A. [Lat.] to kindle 
ae bodies on fire, Figuratively, to excite 
dalle defire ; to magnify a perſon's faults. 
tu provoke or irritate, applied to the paſſions. 
[1 Medicine, to grow hot, angry, and painf ul 
d7 odficuQted matter, 

NFLUMER, S. the thing or perſon that 
ui 2 puniul ſenſation of heat in any part 
f the body ; one that promotes quarrels, or 
ſe: intends at variance. 

NLAMMABI'LITY, S. the quality of 
n fire. The quality of cauſing a painful 
ton of heat, applied to obſtructed matter 
* bodies, The quality of exciting 
— Ag warming the paſſions, applied 

MLA MMABLE, Adj. eaſy to be ſet on 
i Gpable of exciting the paſſions; or irri- 

boy humours in an animal body, 

IA MMABLENESS, S. che quality of 
Ching fire; the quality of being eaſily 


Mes or prov keg. 
INFLAMMATION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
me; the ſtate of being in flame. 


en, on fl 

N dur» ry wall . 

wit. * applied to that ſenſation of heat, 

he 10) { _ . 
m obltructed blood or matter, waich 


Wer quantity o any parti ular 


c 


, 


INF 


part, and gives it a greater colour and hea 
than uſual, The act of exciting any paſſion 
defire, or fervour in the mind, 

INFLA'MMATORY, Adj. having the 
power of cauſing an inflammation, applied to 
the fluids of the body. Having a tendency to 
alienate the minds of ſubjects, or cauſe an in- 
ſurrection in a ſtate. | 

To INFLA'TE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſwell 
with wind; to fill or puff up with breath, 
Figuratively, to ſwell or puff up with pride. 

INFLA'TION, S. the Rate of being ſwell- 
ed with wind, 

To INFLE'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to bend 
from a ſtraight line. To change or vary. In 
Grammar, to vary or alter the terminations 
of a word 4 to decline, 

INFLE'CTION, S. the act of bending; the 
act of turning or changing the direction of mo- 
tion. A modulation, or change from high to 
low, applied to the voice, The variation or 
change of the endings of a word, applied to 
Grammar, 

INFLE'CTIVE, Adj. having the power of 
bending, 8 

INFLEXIBI'LITY, or INFLE'XIBLE- 
NESS, S. [Fr.] ſtiffneſs, or the quality of 
reſiſting any attempt; a temper or diſpoſition 
of mind not to be altered by prayers, en- 
treaties, promiſes, or threatenings. „ 

IN FLEXIBLE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] not to be bent 
or made crooked; not to be changed or alter- 
ed ; not to be prevailed on. | 

INFLE'XIBLY, Adv. without any ceſſa- 
tion, or remiſſion ; without being prevailed 
on to change or alter. 

To INFLICT, V. A. [Lat.] to puniſh” 
or impoſe on as a puniſhment, ö 

INFLI'CTER, S. he that puniſhes. 

INFLICTION, S. the act of uſing pu- 
niſhments ; the puniſhment impoſed, 

INFLICTIVE, Adj. [Fr.] executed or 
impoſed on as a puniſhment, f 

I'NFLUENCE, S. [Lat.] the power of ce- 
leſtial bodies or ſtars operating on human 
minds and affairs; any power which acts on 
the mind, and biaſſes or direQts it. 

To I'NFLUENCE, V. A. to act upon ſo 
as to impel, direct, or modify; to operate on 
the mind, ſo as to bias or direct it to any par- 
ticular end or action. 

I'NFLUENT, Adj. [Lat.] exerting influ- 
ence or impulſive power, | 

I'NFLUX, S. [ Lat.] the act of flowing into 
any thing. Infuſion, applied to knowledge. 

To INFO LD, V. A. to wrap; te ſur- 
round with the arms folded over each other; 
to embrace. IF 

To INFO'LIATE, V. A. 
* leaves. Seldom uſed. 

To INFORM, V. A. [ Lat.] to animate; 
to actuate with a ſoul or vital power; to in- 
ſtruct; to ſupply with new knowledge. In 
Law, to bring a charge or accuſation againſt 


[Lat.] to cover 


a perſon, uſed with againſt, and is generally 
412 applied 


INF ING 


applied to the diſcoveries made by an accom- in; the act of inſtilli inſole? 
dice Neuterly, to give intelligence, or to Pie the act of Wen 83 1 
diſcover a crime. f ” liquor with a moderate warmth ; alſo 11 
INFO'RMAL, Adj. offering an accuſation |liquor made by fipeping ingredients? . 
or the diſcovery of a crime. Not in uſe. | \INFU'SIVE, Adj, having a 
INFO'RMANT, S [Fr.] oy who diſ- | animating or influencing, Ane 
covers or gives intelligence of a crime, or | I'NGATESTONE, a 
other matter; one who offers or exhibits an road to Colc cer, 1 les 4 pro er 
accuſation, | 123 miles N. E. of London, with one fair on 
INFORMA'TION, S. [Lat.] intelligence, | December », for all ſorts of cattle ; 
or inſtruction; the act of communicating INGA'THERING, S. the at of ; 
nog —_ before, In Law, it is in an harveſt, TIE . 
nearly the ſame in the Crown-Office, as IN GE, in the names o i 
what in our other courts is called a Decla- | meadow, from ing, Sax, ae 
ration. It is ſometimes brought by the king, To INGE'MINATE, V. A. [Lat,] to 
or his attorney-general, or the clerk of the double the ſame thing over again; to repezt 
erown- office; and at other times by a private INGEMINA'TION, 8. [Lat.] che ad of 
perfan, who informs or ſues, as well for the [doubling or repeating the ſame thing, | 
king as himſelf, upon the breach of ſomę po-] ToINGE'NDER, v. A. SeeExGrxpin, 
pular ſtatute, in which a penalty is given to] INGE'NDERER, S. he that begets, 
the party who will ſue for it. INGE'NERATS, or INGE'NERATED, 
FO'RMER,. S. one who gives intelli-| Adi. Lat.] born or bred with, or within a 
gence, or communicates new knowledge to perſon. 8 
the mind; one who diſcovers the crimes or INGE NIOUs, Adi. [Lat.] having ſenſe 


— 


offences of another before a magiſtrate. | to invent, or execute in a ſkilful manner, 
INFO'RMIDABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not tof -INGE'NIOUSLY, Adv, in a manner tht 
be feared or dreaded, * na diſcovers great invention, ſkill, and art. 


INFO RMIT V, S. [Lat.] want of ſhape or INGE*'NIOUSNESS, S. ftrength of imag- 
form. 5 | | nation to invent, and dexterity to execute. 
INFO RMous, Adj. [Lat.] ſhapeleſs; off INGE'NITE, Adj. Lat.] born with one; 
no regular form, Fears etl implanted ; or innate, ' | 
INFO'RTUNATE, Adj. [Lat.] See NGENU'ITY, S. ¶ Fr. Pacyteneſs of mind 
UnroxTuxaATz, which is commonly uſed ;| in invention, and {kill or art in executing, 
nee in one's deſigns of expeQa-} INGE NU O US, Adj, [Lat.] having can- 
tions; unſucceſsful or unhappy. -  }dour, openneſs, or ſincerity of mind; free from 
To INFRACT, v. 4. t.] to break or Aire ten. COT £ 


Il 
interrupt. INGE'NUOUSLY, Adv. in an open, far, t 
* INFRA'CTION, S. [Lat.] the act of|candid, and undiſſembled manner, { 
breaking or violating, ; INGE'NUQUSNESS, S. candour; freeds 
INFRA'NGIBLE. Adj. not to be broken. from difſimulation, @— te 


INFRE'QUENCY, S. [Lar.] uncommon-| INGENV, S. [Lat.] genius, goodre!s 0 
neſs ; rarity, applied to things which ſeldom; underſtanding, or readineſs of invention. 

appen, or are ſeldom heard, ſeen, cr done, | To INGE'ST, V. A, [Lat.] to caſt of 
* INFRE'QUENT, Adj, rare; ſeldom hap- include in the ſtomach, 


pening. | INGE'STION, S. the act of caſting, 0 pl 
To INFRIGIDATE, V. A. [Lat.] to including in the ſtomach. ; | 
chill or make cold. Not in uſe, I'NGHAM, a village in Norfolk, with ont vt 


To INFRI'NGE, V. A. [Lat. ] to violate fait, on June io, for horſes and petty chapmen 
or break, applied to laws or contracts. To| I'NGLETON, a town in the W. Ricing 
deſtroy or hinder, * : * | Yorkſhire, 8 miles N. W. of Settle, with cs 
INF RINGEMENT, S. the act of violat- fair, on Nov. 17, for leather and oat-meal. 
ing or breaking laws or treaties, I'NGLEWHILE, a village in Lancaſhin 
" INFRYNGER, S. he that acts contrary to with two fairs, on Monday before Bol! 
any law or treaty” Thurſday, and October 5, for cattle, * 
INF RIATE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] enraged; raging. INGLO'RIOUS, Ad. {Lat,] witao 

To INFU'SE, [infuze] V. A. Lat.] to pour honour, fame, or lory. wy” 
in. Figuratively, to inſti]; to inſpire; to ani- INGLO'RIOUSLY, Adv. not reputers 
mate; to influenee, applied to the mind. In_diſhonourably ; in a mean manner, | 

edicine, to ſteep or ſoak in any liquor 2 INGO r, S. [Fr.] a mals of metal, kent 
a gentle het. *© © © | "rally applied to gold and ſilver. wn 
* INFU'SIBLE, [infiuzib!e] Adj. that which To IN GRA FF, V. A. to 5 mo 

y þe inſtilled, communicated, or inſpired, by grafting z to plant the 8 © 4.6 (nl 
applied to the mind. Incapable of being the ſtock of another, To fix deep 0 
melted or diſſolved, applied to bodies. | applied to the mind. (A of inſert 

* INFU'SION, S. [Lat.] the act of pouring, INGRA'FTMENT, S. wee 


IN H 


the ſprig of one tree into the ſtock of ano- 
ther; the ſprig ingraffed. * 

NORA TE, or INGRA TEFUL, Adj. 
Ui.) not acknowledging favours received, or 
returning thanks for them, Unpleaſing or 
* applied to any thing which affects 

ſes, "Ip 505 

, INGRA'TIATE, [ingr« Plate] V. A. 
on's favour. 


] to creep into a per N ; 
ln nx Tlrubk, 8. the vice of being 


inſenlble to favours received; and ſometimes 
qpplied to the retribution or returning evil for 


FP CREDIENT, S, [Lat.] that which 
makes up a compoſition ; generally applied to 
les in medicine, 
INGRESS, S. [Lat.] == uk the act 
gr liberty of going into a place. 
INGRE'SSION, S. [Lat.] the act of en- 


tering, 

To INGRO'SS, V. A. See ExGROSS. 

your: AlL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to, 
or ſituated in the groin, 

To INGU'LF, or INGU"LPH, V. A. to 
ſwallow up in a deep cavity; to caſt into a 
gulf or abyſs, 

To INGU'RGITATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
ſwallow down, Wants authority, n 

INGURGITA'TION, S. the act of ſwal- 
bwing rapaciouſly. 

INHA'BILE, Adj. Lat.] unſkilful; un- 
ready ; unfit ; unqualified. 

To INHA'BIT, V. A. [Lat.] to dwell in; 
fo poſſeſs as an inhabitant. 

INHA'BITABLE, Adj, capable of afford- 
ing or fit for habitation, Not habitable ; 
— inbabitable, Fr, Not uſed in the laſt 

e, 

INHA'BITANT, S. one who dwells or 
reſides for a time in a place, | 

INHABITA'TION, S. a houſe or dwel- 
lag: place; the act of dwelling in a place; 
the ſtate of being inhabited. 

3 S. one who dwells in a 


ö 


ToINHATLE, v. A. [Lat.] to draw in 
With the air or one's breath. 
INHARMO'NIOUS, Adj. not harmoni- 
bus, mufical, or of an agreeable ſound, 

INHE'RENT, Adj, [Lit.] exiiting inſe- 
parſdly in ſomething; innate, or inborn, 

To INHE'RE, V. N. [Lat.] to exiſt in 
lmething elſe. 
19 INHERIT, v. A. [Fr.] to poſſeſs by 
eat of lucceſhon from another. Figura- 
lie to gain poſſeſſion ; to poſſeſs or enjoy. 

INHERITANCE, S. any thing which a 
* pulleſTes or ſucceeds to as the next of 
b ot, or neir; poſlefion or enjoyment, The 
lachen of what belonged to a parent, or 
ver relation, aſter their death. 

INHERITOR, S. an heir, or one who 
—_ 4 what another enjoyed, after his 


{or throwing in. 


INI 


a woman who ſucceeds to the poſſeſſions of a 
relation after his death. . 
.. INHE'SION, S. [Lat.] the exiſting in 
ſomething, | 
To INHTPIT, V. A. ts refrain, hinder, 
repreſs, or check, applied to power. To for- 
bid, applied to laws, | 
INHIBITION, S. [Lat.] a prohibition. 
In Commerce, an embargo, In Law, a' writ 
from a ſuperior to an inferior court, forbidding 
a judge to procecd in the cauſe depending be- 
fore him, 

To INHO'LD, V. A. to contain in itſelf, 
INHO'SPITABLE, Adj. affording no en- 
tertainment or kindneſs to ſtrangers. | 
NHO'SPITABLENESS, S. want of cours 
teſy, kindneſs, or civility to ſtrangers, 

. INHOY'SPITABLY, Adv. in a manner not 
kind to ſtrangers, - g 
INHOSPITALITY, S. See lx NnOST1= 
TABLENESS, - 

INHU MAN, Adj, [Lat.] wanting the 
kind, benevolent, and ſocial affections which 
adorn and ſupprrt our ſpecies; ſavage; cruel ; 
without compaſſion. 

INHUMA'NITY, S [Fr.] want of the 
kind, benevolent, compaſſionate, and ſocial 
affections; cruelty ; berbarity, 
INHU'MANLY, Adv. in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with kindneſs, compaſſion, charity, or 
cther ſocial affections, 

To INHU'MATE, or INHU'ME, V. A. 
[Lat.] to inter, to bury, or put under the 

round. 

To INJE'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to throw or 
dart in; to caſt or throw up. In Medicine, 
to force any fluid, or other ſubſtance, into the 
veſſels of the body. 
INJECTION, S. [Lat.] the act of caſting 
In Medicine, any liquors 
made to be thrown into the body by a ſyringe or 
other, inſtrument. In Surgery, the act of fil- 
[ling the veſſels of a body with wax, or other 

ſubſtance, to ſhew their ſhapes and ramifications. 

INIMITABULITY, S. the quality of not 
being to be imitated. * | 

INI'MITABLE, Adj. [Lat.] above or bee 
yond imitation ; impoſſible to be copied. 

INUMITABLY, Adv. in a manner not to 
be imitated. 

To INJO'IN, V. A. [Lat,] to command 
or enforce by ſuperior authority. 

INI'QUITOUS, Adj. inconſiſtent with 
juſtice or honeſty ; wicked, 

1 S. [Lat.] oppoſition to, or 
breach of the laws of juſtice and honeſty. 
Sin, applied to the divine laws, | 

INITIAL, Lage] Adj, [Lat.] placed 
at the beginning, applied to letters. Be- 
ginning, or incipient; not complete, or per- 
fect; introductory to. | 

To INITIATE, [ixiſbiate] V. A. [Lat.] 
to enter; to inſtruct in the firſt principles of 
an art; to place in a new ſtate; to put into 


- 


INHERITRESS, or INHE'RITRIX, 8. 


a new ſocicty. 
INI. 


INL 


INVTIATE, [inifpiate] Adj. [Lat. Iſtrange, 
new, or not practiſed. | 
INITTA”TION, [Iain] S. [Lat,] the 
act of entering a perſon into any art or late. 
IN IU DICABLE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] not cogni- 
table by a judge. 

INJUDICIAL, [ injudifhial] Adj. not ac- 
cording to the forms or practice of the law. 

INJUDIFCIOUS, | injudifbious] Adj. with- 
out judgment. | 

INJUDICIOUSLY, [ injudiſhionſly] Adv. 
in a manner that diſcovers weakneſs or want 
of judgment. 

INJU"NCTION, S. [Lat.] the command 
or order of a ſuperior, In Law, it is a writ 
founded upon an order in Chancery, either to 
give the plaintiff poſſeſſion, or to ſtay proceed- 
ings in another court, 

To I'NJURE, V. A. [Lat.] to hurt a 
perſon unjuſtly 5 to wrong, or deprive a per- 
fon of his right; to annoy ; or diſturb with 
any inconvenience, 

IN IU RIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] unjuft, or de- 
priving a perſon of his right; guilty of wrong. 
Figuratively, cauſing miſchief ; reproachful, 
including the idea of not being deſerved ; con- 
taining ſcandal. 

IN IU RIOUSLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to appear unjuſt; wrongtuily, 

IN IU RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing miſchievous, or committing an injury. 

INJURY, S. [Lat.] a violation of the 
rights of another. Figuratively, detriment or 
miſchief ariſing from want of judgment; da- 

lage; ſcandalous expreſſions. 

INJU'STICE, S. [Lat.] any act done 
againit the laws, or the dictates ot honeſty. 

INK, S. [Fr.] a liquor with which we 

write on paper or parchment. 
INKHO RN, S. any veſſel which contains 
I'NKLE, S. a kind of narrow fillet or tape. 
TNKLING, S. [Belg.] a hint; whiſper; 
intimation. 


INK, Adj, blotted or covered with ink; | 


black as ink. 

INLAND, Adj. lying up a country at a 
diftance from the ſea, 

INLAND, S. the midland or inward parts 
pf 


a ccuntry. f 

INLAND ER, S. a perſon who lives in a 
country at a diſtance from the ſea. 

To INLA'PIDATE, V. A. [Lat.] to turn 
to ſtone, Neuterly, to grow or become ſtony. 


| 


To INLAYY, V. A. to diverſify with ſub-| 


ſtances or woods of different colours, which 
are let in and glued within the ground of a 
thing; to adorn with various colours, repre- 
ſenting inlaid work, 

I'NLET, S. a paſſage; a place whereby a 
thing may find entrance. 

INLV, Adj. in the mind; within the 
breaſt; ſecret. © The inc touch of love. Shak, 


INLY, Adv. internally; withun ; in the 
doſom or heart. 


| 


i 


INN 


3 
oO dwell tor money in ; 
houſe, paſſing in and out by the fans ond 
. TNMOST, Adj. [ſuperlative of in] f 

theſt within, or remote from the ſur hr” 

INN, S. [Sax.] a houſe where traveller 
may meet with entertainment and lodvin f f 
themſelves, and ſtabling, &c. for their hover 
a place where findeats were boarded * 
taught: hence the colleges for Audents * 
common law are called jnns of court, 

To INN, V. A. to houſe, or put under 
cover, applied to huſbandry, Neuterly, to 
put, up or lodge at an inn, 

INNA”TE, or INNA'TED, Adi [La 
inborn ; born within; i LY. [14] 
; n within ; implanted, 
INNA”TENESS, S. the quality of bei 

a  quwity "g 
born in a perſon, and making a part of h. 
nature, 

INNA'VIGABLE, Adj. Lat. ] not to be 
ſailed upon ; not to be paſſed in a ſhip, 

INNER, Adj, [the comparative degree of 
in; the ſuperlative is inmoſt, or innermat] 1. 
plied to the mind, internal. Applied to fitu- 
ation, more from the ſurface than the thing 
compared, 

INNERKETTHING, a parliament and 
ſea- port town of Scotland, in the county of 
Fife, on the N, ſhore of the frith of Forth, 10 
miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 

INNERMOST, Adj. [ ſuperlative of in, 
which has like wiſe iam] at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from the ſurface or beginning. 

INNHO'LDER, S. a perſon who kceps at 
inn. 
INNING, S. the ſtate of a perſon 3t 4 
game, who goes in or plays firſt. In Law, ule 
in the plural, for lands recovered from the ſea, 

INNKEE'PER, S. one who keeps a puolic 
houſe, where travellers may meet with pro- 
viſion and lodging, 

I'NNOCENCE, or 1I'NNOCENCY, 8. 
[Lat.] a ſtae of mind which has not bern 
tainted by the commiſſion of any crime ; pu- 
rity fio n any injurious actian; harmlz[incis. 

I'NNOCENT, Adj. [Lat.] harmleſs; free 
from miſchief, or any particular guilt, 

I'NNOCENT, S. one who is tree from 
guilt or harm. Figuratively, an dect, t 
one who is fooliſh, ; 

I'NNOCENTLY, Adv, without intend: 
ing any harm or miſchief j without galt; 
with fimplicity ariſing from weaknels of uf 
derſtanding. 

INNO Sous, Adj, [Lat.] harmle in 
its effects. . 

INNO/CUOUSLY, Adv. without 27) 
miſchievous effects. 

, 8. harmleſſnels. 

INNO'CUOUSNESS, Lat.) u bring 


| 


odger, or perſoy 


„ * — eee —_— K * 
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To INNOVATE, V. A. * 
in ſomething not known before j to altes 1 
introducing ſomething new. ; I 

INNOVA TIOx, S. change ariing fron 7 
the introduction of ſomething unknown, b 


not practiſed before, xo 


* 


INQ:. INS 


TOR, S. Fr.] one that intro-]  INOSCULA'”TION, S. the act of joiging 
2 php tot or [571,000 one that] by having its extremities inſerted - each 
makes alterations by introducing novelties, other, 13 
INNO'XIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] free from miſ-! I NQUEST, 8. (Lat.] a judicial inquiry or 
chievous effects; free from guilt. | examination; ſearch, or ſtudy, In Law, the 
[INNO'XIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner trial of a cauſe by jurors, or a jury. 
4; to intend or do no harm. IS INQUYETUDE, S. [Lat.] a ſtate of diſ- 
INNO'XIOUSNESS, S. che quality of o- turbance or anxiety, applied to the mind; 
perating without producing any miſchievous] want of tranquillity ; an aCtion” whereby the 
775 | tranquillity of the mind is attacked or diſturbed, 
INNUE/NDO, S. [Lat.] an indirect hint, INQUUERABLE, Adj. that which may be 


ar charge of a crime. inquired or examined into. 
INNUMERABLE, Adj. [ Lat.] ſo nume-| To INQUIRE, V. N. [Lat,] to aſk queſ- 
mus 25 not to be counted or reckoned, tions for information; to make ſearch, or 


INNUMERABLY, Adv. without number. | exert curic ſity. 
[NNU'MEROUS, Adj. [ Lat. ] too many to] INQU I'RER, S. a perſon who examines, 
be counted. or ſearches after ſomething unknown; one 
To INO'CULATE, V. A. [Lat.] in Bo-| who aſks queſtions by way of examination, or 
tany, to propagate any plant by inſerting its| in order to be informed. | 
bud in another ſtock; to yield a bud to ano-} INQUYRY, S. the act of ſearching by 
ther fock. In Phyfic, to communicate the{ queſtions after ſomething unknown ; exami- 
{mall-pox by infuſing the matter of the pock| nation. a ] 
taken tom one perſon into the veins of ano-| INQUIST TION, [Ci or] S. [Lat.] 
ther. judicial inquiry. Figuratively, aiicuſhon, or 
INOCULA'TION, S. the act of includ-| ſearch after ſomething unknown, applied to 
inz cr inferting the bud of one tree in an in- the mind. In Law, a manner of proceeding in 
cihon made in the bark of another, by which] criminal cauſes by way of queſtion or exami- 
means it is made to bear the ſame fruit as nation, A ſpiritual court in Roman Catholic 
the tree from which the bud is taken. Inſ countries, appointed for the trial and puniſh» 
Medicine, the practice of communicating theſ ment of heretics, 
{zall-pox by means of infuſing the matter off INQUI'SITIVE, [ inguizitive] Adi. [Lat.] 
argened puſtule into the veins of a perſon| inquiring in order to find out ſomething un- 
vio had not had that diſtemper. known; buſy in ſearching or prying into 
INUCULA'TOR, S. one who propagates] things; continuatly endeavquring to make 
trees, or communicates the ſmall-pox by 1no-| diſcoveries. 
cell don. ä INQUTISITIVELY, [inguizitzvely] Adv. 
NO DORATE, Adj. [Lat.] having no{in a manner which diſcovers a great dchre and 
kent, mtenſe application to make diſcoveries, 
INODOROUS, Adj. wanting ſcent; not] INQUI'SITIVENESS, [inquizitivene/s] S. 
@ihnz any ſenſation in the organs of ſmelling. the quality of prying into things unknown, 
VOF FE NSIVE, Adj. giving no provo-[or the ſecrets of others. 
(ation or offence; giving no pain or terror. INQUI'SITOR, [inquiziter] S. [ Lat. ] one 
OF FE NSIVELY, Adv. in- ſuch a man-| who examines judicially, or ſearches into the 
ar 25 to give no offence or provocation. truth of a fact or opinion; an officer belongs» 
INOFFE'NSIVENESS, S. the quality of|ing to the Popiſh inquiſition. 
þ4ing no provocation, To INRA'IL, V. A. to incloſe with rails, 
INDFFICIOUS, (inf i/hio:s)] Adj. not} I'NROADS, [jnrzds] S. a ſudden and ſhort 
lig to ſerve or accommodate another. invaſion or attack upon a country, 
INVPPORTU'NE, Adj. [Lat.] not done] INSA'NABLE, Adj. { Lat.] incurable; jr · 
an proper time, Seldom uſed, remediable. | 
No RDINACY, S. want of regularity] INSA'NE, Adi. [Lat.] mad; making mad. 
— INSA'TIABLE. [bia] Adj. Lat.] 
0 RDIx ATE, Adj. [Lat.] not under] ſo greedy or covetous as not to be ſati- fed. 
ro rules, reſtraint, or regulation, INSA'T{ABLENESS, [ inſ..fpiablencſs] S. 
0 ADINATELY, Adv. in a manner the quality of not being ſatisfied or appealed, 
et to no order, reſtraint, or regulation; INSA”TIATE, [ in{ufviate] Adj. ¶ Lat. ] fo 
mqulrly, greedy as not to be ſatisfied. 


kg AOINATENESS, S. want of being} INSATISFA'CTION, S. want; the ſtate 
Nee ru 23, 


dens he reſtraint, of not being ſatisfied, Seldom uſed, 
— DIN A Tlox, S. want of being re-{ INSA TURABLE, Adj, ¶ Lat.] not to be 
3 da order, or retrained E y rules. filled or glutted. 


— SICAL, Aj. without fit organs| To INSCRI'BE, V. A. Lat.] te write on 
10 Wo Sc any thing; generally applied to ſomething 
, I-ULATE, V. N. Lat. ] to join engraved on a monument, or written on the 

aß luſerad in each other. { outlide of ſomething. To uk any thing 


with 


| 


on a monument or ſtone; a title; the act of 


INS 


with letters; to dedicate to a perſon without 
a formal addreſs, To draw a figure within 
another, ayplied to mathematics, 

INSCRIPTION, S. any ſentence writ- 
ten on the outſide of ſomething, or engraved 


aſcribing or dedicating'a book to a perſon 
without a formal addrets, 

INSCRU'TABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 
diſcovered or traced by inquiry or ſtudy. 

To INSCU'LP, V. A, [Lat.] to engrave 
or cut. 

To INSE*AM, ¶inſeem] V. A. to leave a 
mark in the ſkin after a wound is cured, 

I'NSECT, S. [Lat.] a ſpecies of animals, 
fo called becauſe their bodies ſeem as it were 
cut in two, and joined together only by a ſmall 
ligature or membrane, Figuratively, any 
thing ſmall or contemptible. 

INSE'CTILE, Ad;. refembling or having 
the nature of inſeQs: 

INSECU*RE, Adj. not ſafe, or not pro- 
tected from danger or loſs, | 

INSECU'RITY, S. the ſtate of being ex- 
poſed to danger or leſs ; want of grounds for 
confidence. 

INSE*NSATE, Adj, [Fr.] without thought 
or ſenſibility of preſent or 2pproaching danger, 

INSENSIBTLITY, S. [Fr.] want of a 
power to perceive; dulneſs of perception, ap- 

lied either to the mind or body, 

INSE'NSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be diſco- 
yered by the ſenſes or mind; not affected or 
moved by an object belonging either to the 
body or mind, 

INSE'NSIBLENESS, S. want of ſenſation. 

INSE'NSIBLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to be perceived. 
 INSEPARABTLITY, or INSE PARA- 
BLENESS, S. the quality of not being ſepa- 
rated or divided, 

INSE'PARABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 
divided ; united ſo as not to be parted or ſe- 
parated, - 

INSE'PARABLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to be divided, parted, or ſeparated. 

To INSERT, V. A. [Lat.] to place in or 
amongſt other things. 

INSE'RTION, S. the act of placing in 
or amongſt other things; the thing placed 
among others, 

INSE'RVIENT, Adj. [Lat.] conducing, 
or of uſe to promote an end, Seldom uſed, 

To INSHE'LL, V. A. to hide in a ſhell, 

To INSHIP, V. A. to ſhut, put on board, 
or ſtow in a ſhip, Not in uſe, 

To INSHRI'NE, V, A. to incloſe in a 
ſhrine or valuable caſe. 

INSIDE, S. the inner part, oppoſed to 
the ſurface or outward part. | 

INSI'DIQUS, Adj. [Lat.] treacherous; 
with an intention to enſnare. 

INSIDIOUSLY, Adv. in a fly or trea- 
cherous manner ;z with an intention to enſnare. 


INS 
of the inward of Ws 
{kill in, or dequaintance with of ye 

INSIGNIFICANCE, or INSICNtFr 
CANCY, S. [F r.] want of meaning, a lied 
to words. Want of im ap pet 
things, os 
_ INSIGNTFICANT, Adj, wanting'mean. 
ing; conveying no ideas, applied to words, 
Wea. weight, importance, or a power of 
producing an eitect, appli 
things. 1 er applied to perſons at 

INSIGNI'FICANTLY, Adv, wi 
meaning, applied to language. Without = 
tance or effect, applied to perſons or things, 

INSINCE RE, Adj. [Lat.] not what 3 
perſon appears; not hearty z not ſound; cor- 
rupted, | 
 INSINCE'RITY, S. want of truth or fide- 
lity ; the vice of making preat profeſſions of 
c—_ without obſerving them, 

To INSUNEW, V. A. to give firength; 
to confirm. Not in uſe. N ; 

INSFNUANT, Adj. = having the 
power to gain or creep into the favourof others, 
To INSI'NUATE, V. A. Lat.] to make 
a paſſage for, or introduce any thing genth, 
Figuratively, to gain upon the affections of 
another imperceptibly, and by gentle means, 
To inſtil, or infuſe gently and imperceptibly, 
applied to opinions or notions, - Neuterly, to 
wheedle; to ſteal imperceptibly; to be con- 
veyed inſenfibly, Sy NON. We infinuate by 
cunning addreſs: we ſuggeſt by credit and 
artifice, Inſinuate N delicate: 
uggeſt frequently ſomething ſcandalous, 

INSINUA'TION, S. [Lat.] the quality of 
pleaſing or ſtealing into the affections; 4 
hint, or oblique cenſure, 
INSI'NUATIVE, Adj. having the power 
to ſteal on the affections. 
INSINUA'TOR, S. one who drops a hint 
to a perſon's prejudice, 

INSI'PID, Adj. [Lat.] having no tafte; or 
not able to affect the organ of taſting; vith- 
out ſpirit, or the «qualifications neceſſary to 
pleaſe and divert the mind. SyxoF. That 
which is inffpid does not affect the taſte inthe 
leaſt, That which is flat does not pierce ft 
The fat diſpleaſes ; the infpid tires. 
INSIPI'DITY, or INSIPIDNESS, 5. 
Fr.] wanting the power of affecting tae 
tafle ; want of life and ſpirit, : 
INSI'PIDLY, Adv. in a dul! manner; 1 
ſuch a manner as not 2 — 1 or cauſe ay 
ſenſation in the organ of taſte, 

To INSI'ST, V. N. [Lat.] to ref or fart - 
upon, To remain reſolute, or perſiſt in = 
queſt or demand, To dwell upon in 4 c. wh, t 
courſe, 
INSI'STENT, Adj. [Lat.] refting open 
any thing, "PP 
INSI'TION, 8. [Lat.] the at of inſertin 
or ingraffing one branch into another, 
INSI'TURE, S. a conſtant 


of x. 


I'NSIGHT, I/] S. [Belg.] knowledge |gularity, Nor in uſe, To 


© 
76 INSNA'RE, v. A. to catch in a trap; 


re; to inveigle, or bring into any dan- 
df enſnare, to in Jy allurements; $0 in- 


8. n 
thing in a ſnare one that inveigles or brings 
\ perſon into perplexity by artifice, ' 
INSO'CLABLE, [inſs/biable] Adj. [Lat.] | 
arerſe to ronverſation 3 not fit for a compa- 
un; not fit to be united or joined together. 
INSOBRI'ETY, S. drunkenneſs. 
To INSOLATE, V. A. [Lat.] to dry in 


uo, | 
Þ ASOLENCE, or I'NSOLENCY, S. 
pride exerted in treating rs in a 
iuinful and contemptuous nanner. 
sole r, Adj. [Lat.] behaving with 
deree 


un uncomMmoA „ diſdain, and 


contery pt. 

bir v, Adv. in a proud manner, 
ſiteaded with contempt, diſdain, or a total 
of a rſon's uperior. 

ö lvl, Adj. not to be cleared up 
x explained, applied to difficulties in writing. 
That which cannot be paid, applied to debts, 

INSO LUBLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 
thared vp, explained, or rendered intelligible, 
pet to difficulties in writing. Not to be 
bored by any fluid. Not to be ſeparated, 
applied to ſubſtances. 

INSO'LVENT, Adj. ¶ Lat.] not able to 
py. Uſed fubſtantively for a man a 
pt pay his debts. | 

INO'LYENCY, S. the quality of not be- 
wg able to pay, applied to debts, 

INSOMU'EH, Conj. ſo that; to ſuch a 
der that, | 

ToINSPE'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to look into 
han of examination, or ſuperintendance. 

INSPECTION, s. [Lat.] the act of ex- 
— yigour ; a narrow, cloſe, and cri - 

urvey, 8 

NPECTOR, S. ¶ Lat. J one whoexamines 
r hals into things, in order to diſcover either 
ſalt or beautics ; a perſon who ſup rintends 
Wy performance or undertaking. 
 ToINSPHE'RE, [insfere] V. A. to place 
0 — — or ſphere, | 

SPIRABLE, Adj. that which be 
n n with the — that which ny 
K inhlcd by the Deity, 
PIRATION, S. in Medicine, the act 
wing in the breath ; the act of breath- 
"Wile any thing; the infuſion of ideas into 

and by ſome ſuperior power. 8 
rb, V. N. [Lat.] in Medicine, 
, wn the breath. Actively, to breathe 
Nn to encourage. In Divi- 
loa th, "gg into the mind; to im- 
br, R, 8. he that communicates 


— mind; he that animates or en- 
0 INSp7 8 
Miu os V A, [Lat.] to make 


1N 8 


INSPISSA'FION, 8. the aft of making 
any liquid thick, | 1 
INSTABFLITY,; 8. e 
fickleneſs; mutability, or a fate ſubject to 
continual alterations and decays. 5 
INSTA'BLF, Adj. [Lat.] unconftant ; 
changing. See Ux TARA X. 
To INSTALL, [inflai//] V. A. [Fr.] te 
advance to any rank. or office. 
INSTA'LMENT, [ inflailnent] S. is the 
inſtating or eſtabliſhing a perſon in ſome dig- 
nity ; and is chiefly meant for the induction 
of a dean, prebendary, or other ecclefiaſtical 
dignitary, into the poſſeſſion of his ſtall, 
or other ſeat in the cathedral to which 
he belongs. It is alſo uſed for the ceremony 
whereby the knights of the garter are placed 
in their rank in the chapel of St, George at 
Windſor, and on many other occafions. It is 
ſometimes termed INSTALLATION. 
INSTANCE, or I' NSTANCY, S. — 
an earneſt or ardent and importunate requ 
or ſollieitation; a motive or preſſing argu- 


force any doctrine; the ſtate of a thing: ©« In 

© the firſt inſtance. Haie. Occaſion; oppor- 

— aft, © Difficult iHuncet of duty. 
ers, | 

To I'NSTANCE, V. N. to produce as an 
example; to confirm or illuſtrate an argu- 
ment. , 

INSTANT, Adj. [Lat] earneſt; preſſing; 
immediate; without delay, of any time ia 
tervening ; quick, 

INSTANT, S. ſuch a part of duration 
wherein we percei ve no ſucceſſion; the pre- 
ſent moment. In Commerce, the preſent 
month. 

INSTANTANEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] done 
in an inſtant, or without any perceptible ſue- 
ceſſion; with the utmoſt ſpeed. i 

INSTANT A*:TEOUSLY, Adv. in an in- 
ſlant; in an undiviſible point of time. 

INSTANTLY, Adv. [Lat.] immedi- 
ately ; without any perceptible delay, or in- 
ter vention of time; with urgent and preſſing 
importudlity. | 2 
To IN STATE, V. 4; to place in a cer- 
tain rank or condition. To poſſeſs, or give 
poſſeſſion. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. | 

INSTMURA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
reſtoring to a former ſtate, 

INSTE'AD, 
place; equal to, 
| To INSTE'EP, v. A. te ſoak in any lis 
quid of moifture, To lay under water. 


| 


where it joins to the. leg. 

or provoke to the commiſſion of a crime. 
INSTIGA'TION, S. the act of inciting, 

provoking, or impelling the commiſſion” of 

ſomething evil. 
INSTIGA”TOR, 8. [Fr.] one who ina 


cites a perſon to commit a crime. 
| 4 To INSTI'LL, 


ment; an example uſed to illuſtrate and en- 


Lieu] Prep. in the room or 


I'NSTEP, S. the üpper part of the foot, - 
To I'NSTIGATE, V. A. [Lat.] to urge on, 


* 
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To INS TT LL, v. A. [Lat.] to pour in by 
J. eps z to infuſe or in nuate any opinion or 


icea imperceptibly into the mind, 

. INSTILLA'TION, 8. 1 * the act of 
pouring by drops; the act 

municating ſlowly ;' that which is inſtilled or 
ccmmunicated. 

I'NSTINCT,, S. [Lat. formerly accented 
on the laſt ſyllable] that power which acts on 
and impels brutes to any particular manner of 
conduct, ſuppoſed neceſſary in its effects, and 
to be given them inſtcad of reaſon. 

INSTINCTED, Adj. [Late] irgpreſſed 
as an animating power or inſtinct. 

INSTI'NCTIVE, Adj. operating on the 
mind previous to any determination of the 


will, or any uſe of reaſon. * 

- INSTUNCTIVELY, Adv. by inſtinct. 
To I'NSTITUTE, V. N, [Lat.] to fix, 

ſettle, , appoint, or enact, applied to laws 

or orders, To inftrut, or form by in- 

Rructie 


In. 
.I'NSTITUTE, S. [Lat.} an eſtabliſhed 


cuſton or law; a precept, maxim, or prin- 


ciple. 
FINSTITU'TION, S. the eftablithing a Jaw 


infuſing, or com- 


INSTRUME'NTAL, Adj. conducive: 13 
that — oh — 2 ; 
to — | OY * 
INSTRUMENTATITY, s. the ation « 
agency of a thing as a means | 
acting in — n 
INSTRUME'NTALLY, Adv, in the m. 
ture of an inſtrument ; as a means. 
_ INSTRUME'NTALNESS, s. the quality 
lity of conducing to advance or promote an end 
INSU'FFERABLE, Adj, beyond the 
ſtrength or patience of a perſon to hea g 
not to be borne or allowed. 
INSU'FFERABLY, Adv. to adegre be. 
yond the poſſibility of being endured with 
patience, 
INSUFFICIENCE, or INSUFFICIEN. 
CY, [inſuffs ſoienſy] S. [Fr.] want of power, 
h. or value, proportionable to any end. 
INSUFFICIENT, (inſuffi ie] Adj. not 
proportionate to any end, or purpole; 
"INSUFFI CIENTLY, 
* th A0. 
in ſuch a manner as to —— ' 
qualification, or ſkill, 


\ INSUFFLA'TION, S. the at of breath 


7 cuſtom; an eſtabliſhment z a poſitive law. 
n 


the Chinon and Common Law, it ſigniſies i 


the inveſting a clerk with the ſpiritualities of 
a weftory, &c. which is done by a biſhop, 
who uſes the words, I inſtitute you rector of 
© ſuch a church, with cure of ſouls; receive 
E your care and mine.” This makes him a 
22 parſon as to ſpirituality, but not as 

temporality, which depends on Indu#ion ; 
which ſee. 

INSTITU'TIONARY, Adj, containing 
the elements or firſt principles of any ſcience 
or doctrine. ; 

I'NSTITUTOR, 8. [Lat.] one who eſta- 
bliſhes any cuſtom or doctrine; one who in- 
ſtructs a perſon in the elements or firſt princi- 
ples of any ſcience or doctrine. 

IINSTITUTIST, S. a writer of inſtitutes, 
or explanation of laws, or of the maxims and 
fr principles on which any ſyſtem of laws or 
ſcience are founded. | 

To INSTOQO'P, V. A. to cloſe up or ſtop. / 

To INSTRU'CT, v. A. [ Lat.] to teach or 
communicate knowledge to another, In Law, 
to model or form by previous diſcourſy 

INSTRU'CTOR, S. one who communi- 
eates knowledge, or teaches. 9 0 

INSTRU'CTION, S. che act of teaching 
or imparting knowledge; any precept convey- 
ing kpowledge ; a precept or direction from a 


| 


fupertor. | 
INSTRU'CTIVE, Adj. [Fr.] conveying 

knowledge. , | 
INSTRUMENT, S. [Lat.] a tool uſed.in 


ner as not to be overcome, 


to the body or mind. 


ing upon. | 
I'NSULAR, or I'NSULARY, Ad, Ila 
belonging to an iſland, 
F'NSULATED, Adj, [Lat.] in Building 
applied to any column or edifice which ſtands 
by itſelf, 
INSU'LSE, Adj. dull; inß pid; beam. 
INSULT, 8. [Lat the act of leapin 
upon any thing; an aſſault; an act of hau 
tineſs and contemptuous eutrage, Sex 
Aﬀront is an indignity offered 2 I. 
wit implies an attack made with inſolet 
Bath affronts and inſults may be given without 
words ; but abuſe reſults chiefly from ſcurn 
lous language, 4 
To INSU'LT, V, A. [Lat.] to treat wit 
haughtineſs, contempt, and outrage. In Way 
to aſſault or attack a poſt with open force, 
INSU - LTER, S. one who treats anche 
with diſdainful or contemptuous haughune! 
INSU LTI NOL V, Adv. cotitemptuouly 
diſdainfully. 
INSUPERABI'LITY, S. the quali 
being invincible, Py 
INSU'PERABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to 
overcome by labour, or ſurmounted by ſtudy. 
INSU'PERABLENESS, S. impoſſibility 
being overcome or ſurmountec 
INSU'PERABLY, Adv. in fuch a N 


5 > IF ST 


FH IE; 


= 


INSUPPO'R TABLE, Ad. [Fr.] key 
the ſtrength of a perſon to bear, e 


INSUPPO'R TABLENESS, S. the ſtated 


executing any work. In muſic, a frame of 
wood, &c. fo compoſed as to yield harmoni- | 
ous ſounds. In Law, a writing containing, 
any contraſt or order, The agent or means 
dy which any thing is dene. Cond 


being beyond a perſon's power to ſupport 6 
bear, | 
INSUPPO'RTABLY, Adv. to foch 


gres az not to ho'endured oc bo y 


X 8: 


_ — 


= 
2 


INT 


* an URANCE, 8. r.] ſecurity given to | pential ſubſtanees. Pay. * : iGng, *. 
make good the loſs 21 —— 


8 — — &c. 

ken, or deſtroyed, or houſes, &c. rom 
** confideration of a ſym of money paid. 
To INSU'RE, V. A. [Ft.] to undertake 
to make good any thing in caſe it fall be loſt 


ft 
cov wr ABLE, Adj, [Fr.] not 


vercome. 
SN Mb w ABl. v, Adv, in ſuch 2 

25 not to be overcome. 
"INSURRA'TION, S. a whiſpering in the 


b EC Io x, 8. [Lat.] a ſeditious 
fing or tumult formed in oppoſition to a 


prernment. s , 
FINTA'GLIO, S. [Ital.] any thing having 
frures engraved on it, particularly applied to 
precious ſtones, that bave the heads of great 
wen engraved on them. wen | 

INTANGIBLE, Adj. that which cannot 


ke tut 


hed, 

A'STEABLE, Adj. not to be taſted ; 

INTEGER, S. (Lat.] the whole of any 
thing, In Arithmetic, a whole number, op- 
poſed to a fraction. 

INTEGRAL, Adj. [Fr.] whole or com- 
xiting all its eonſtituent parts 3 without de- 
kt; complete; without injury. Belonging 
t, or conſiſting of whole numbers, applied to 
#thmetic, 

INTEGRAL, S. a whole confiſting of 
Wind parts, each of which may ſubſiſt apart. 

NTEGRITY, S. [Lat.] purity of mind; 
hee from any undue bias or principle of diſ- 
et /; entirenefs, 

NTEGUMENT, S. [Lat.] any thing 
wich covers or invelops another. 

INTELLECT, S. [Lat.] the power of 
ie mind called the underſtandi 

INTELLE'CTION, S. [Lat.] che act of 

INTELLE'CTIVE, Adj. [Fr.] having the 
bur of underſtandiag. | 

NTILLE'CTUAL, Adj. [Fr.] relating 
v crperformed by the mind or underſtand- 
a; huring the power of underſtanding; pro- 
Mtiuthe obje of the underſtanding, “ The 
Melua! ſyſſem. Cudio. 

Mt LECTUAL, S. the power of 


mo 
A LLIGENCE, or INTE'LLIGEN- | 
A (Lat, a commerce or reci com- 
5 _ diſtant or . the 
ing; ſpirit; or unbodied mind. 
| NTELLIGENCER, S. one who ſends 
— neus ot What is done in diftant 
Wir r 
IGENT, Adj. Lat.] having the 
Nee — . et 
dung 1 underſtanding ; knawing, or under- 
win hom, information, or communi- 


INT. 
ing from exerting underſtanding. 
INTE'LLIGIBLE, Adj. { Lat.] to be con- 
ceived by the underſtanding ; poflible to be 
underſtood. 


INTE'LLIGIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
being poſſible to be underſtood, : 
INTE'LLIGIBLY, Adv. ia ſuch a manner 
as to be underſtood. | 
INTE"MPERANCE,S, [Lat.] want of go- 
verning the ſenſual appetites; exceſs in eating 
or drinking, | 
INTE'MPERATE, Adj. [Lat.] not go» 
verned or reſtrained within the bounds of ma- 
— eating, drinking, or doing any thing 
exceſs, 
INTE'MPERATELY, Adv. beyond the 
bounds of ce; exceſſively. 
INTE'MPERATENESS, S. want of mo- 
—_— unſeaſonableneſs, applied to wea- 


| bot rey ITY: S. exceſs of ſome 
q . ; 
To INTE'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to ſtretch 
out; to add force to, or to heighten quality. 
To mean; to deſign, or propoſe to do a thing. 
INTE'NDANT, S. (Fe.} an officer of the 
higher claſs, who overſees any particular 
branch of public buſineſs. 
INTE'NDMENT, S. [Fr.] intention, de- 
ſign, or meaning. | Intendment of crimes is in 
caſe of treaſon, where the intention is p 
by circumſtances, and puniſhable in the ſame' 
manner as if put in execution; ſo if a perſon” 
enter a'houſe in the night-time, with an in- 
tent to commit burglary, it is felony ; alſo an 
aſſault, with an intent to commit a robbery on 
the highway, is made felony, and puniſhed 
with tranſportation ; 7 Geo. II. cap, 21. 


held, or defended'from an enemy, applied to 
forts, &e. ; . 
INTE'NSE, Adj. [Lat.] ftrained, height-' 
ened, or iner. aſed to a high degree, applied to 
qualities, Vehement, cr forcible, applied to 


tentive, applied to the mind. 
INTE NSELY, Adv. to a very great degree. 
INTE'NSENESS, S. the ſtate of being in- 


a thing upon the ſtretch. 
| INTE'NSION, S: [Lat.] the act of height- 


or looſening. 


or heightened with reſpect to itſelf, 
INTE'NSIVELY, Adv. to a great degree, 


Or upon, . 


a deſign, purpoſe, or view formed in the mind, 


NTELLIGENTIA q * 4 i * . 
iy o wind fre om beds 70. N. 


neell;-| 


| INTE'NTION, s. 48 att of the mind, 
4K 2 whereby 


' INTE'NIBLE, Adj; {commonly ſpelt in- 
tenable] that which cannot hold, Not to be” 


words, Kept on the ſtretch; anxiouſly at- 


creaſed to a high degree; force; the ſtate of 
ening the degree of any quality ; or of forcing - 
or ſtraining any thing, oppoſed to making lax, 
INTE'NSIVE, Adj. ſtretched, increaſed, 
| INTENT, Adj. [Lat.] with the mind 
ſtrongly applied to any object; uſed with an, 
2 
INTE'NT, S. meaning, applied to words; 
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* it luntafil ea LITE — 

view on any idea, ay — tel on, 3. i Ay eau, 
and will not be called off by the: ordinary ſol- detweeg 
licization of other ideas; eagerneſs of NE 


cloſeneſs of attention deep thought; vehe- 
Mence or ardour of mind ; deſign, dutpoſe, or 
end. SyxoN. Intention is a diſpoſition of 
iaclinatien of the mind to ſomething at 2 dif- 
tance; its charaQerifſtic is to aim, Deſign 
ſeems to ſuppoſe ſumething ſtudied and me- 
3 Intentions are more ſecret and 
e; deſigns more extenfive and rational. 
NTE'NTIONAL, Adj. done by fixed de- 


ee Adv. by deſign or 


choice 


ANTE'NTIVE, Adj. applied fo as not to — 


be diverted by other objects. | terce 

- INTE'NTIVELY, "Adv, with cloſe and 
fri application. 

INTE'NTLY, Adv. with cloſe attention. 

INTE'NTNESS, S. the ſtate of being ap- 
plied ſo as not to be diverted or called off by| 
other objects. 

To IN TE R, v. A. [r.] to put under 

d or bury. 

INTE RCALAR, or INTE'RCALARY, 
Adj. [Lat.] inſerted in the calendar, in order 
to preſerve the equation of time; thus the 
29th of February inſerted in the — every 

ear, is called an inter 
 "INTERCALA'TION, s « [Lat. the in- 
ſertion of days in the calendar, in order to 
make up for ſome &ficiency in our reckon- 
in s of time. 

To INTERCE'DE, V. N. Lat.] to paſs, 
or come between; to "mediate, or endeavour 

reconcile two parties that are at variance. 

INTERCE'DER, S. a mediatot ; or one 
who endeavours to reconcile two parties at 
variance. 

To INTERCE'PT, V. A. {Lat.] to ſtop 
any perſon or thing in their way or in * 
before they can reach the place intended ; to 

vent from being reached, 

INTERCE/PTION, S. the act of ſtop- 
ping any thing in its courſe, and hindering it 
from reaching the place it otherwiſe would ; 
Koppage, or obſtruction. 

INTERCE'SSION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
endeavouring to reconcile two parties at va- 
riance. In Scripture, the act of pleading in 
debalf of another, peculiarly applied to Chriſt. 
Interpoſition or mediation in behalf of another. 

INTERCE'SSOR, S. [Lat.] a mediator; 
one who interpoſes and pleads in behalf of 


another z one who endeavours to reconcile| 


two parties at variance, 
To INTERCHA'IN, V. A. to chain, or 
link together, F iguratively „to unite indiſſo- 


lubiy, 
To INTERCHA'NGE, V. A. to put in 
the place of ancther; to change, or give for 


{of the benefit of attending on dirise ſerv 


or ſections, or be very cloſely 


tor 


Erben 
nately; mutually, . PL 
ERCHA'NGEMENT, S. the alt of 


giving and yecei vi 
* INTERCI C1 PIENT, 8. Lat.] } ſomethinz 


— caſes» kuren 


INTERCISION, 5. [Lat, erruption, 
|. © INTERCLUDE, 5 ] to thug 
from a place, or hinder from performing, by 


ning intercepting of imerveningz ton 


INTERCLU'SION, 8, [Lat.] the a of 
intercepting or abſtructing. 
| INTERCOLUMNIA' TION, $, (La, 
the ſpace between two pillars, 
INTERCOMMUNiTY, 8. 2 mutual 
communication or community; a mutual 
freedom or exerciſe of religion adoption of 
religious rites between two or more ſtates, 
INTERCO'SFAL, Adj, [Lat.} placed o 
ſituated between the ribs. | 
INTERCOURSE, Lare l/, 8. [Fr] 
commerce or N OE Commun 
cation, laces or 
N e CU'RRENCE, §. [Lat.] the ac 
tion of running between. Se . 
INTERCU'RRENT, . Ip 
between, Not in ae, 
To.INTERDI II.] to forbid 
applied to laws, or 'the — a {uperior, 
In Canon Law, to forbid from enjoying a. 
munion with the church. 5 
I'NTERDICT, S. an exclefattical cr. 
fure, by which the church of Rome for 
bids the performance of diving ferice in 4 
kingdom, province, town, de. There 
alſo an Interdi# of perſons, who were deprined 


= == @=Q 


Particular perſons were alſo incerdifed of int 
and water, which fignifies a baniſhment for 
ſome particular offencg z by is cenſure 
perſon was permitted to receive them, or allow 
them fire or water; and being thus wholly de. 
prived of the two neceſſary elements of 
they were doubtleſs * kind of * 
INTERDTCTION, 8. {Lat.] 2 h 
decree which forbids any things 
1 Adj. containing 4 
rohibition or for & 

N To IN TE REST. V. A. Fr. Jp cnet 
to affect to give a ſhare in; to gain a with 


FTE. _uE2> tx >», = 


U or 


perſon's intereſt or welfare. 
I' STEREST, S' concern, — 
influence over others; date, or Fa | 
undertaking z a regard to ary 


ſomething received of another ; z to yore to 
alternately, or by turns, 


lot money; a ſurplus of 


nal advantage or 2 a ſum paid a 


INT 


INTERFERE, V. w. [Lat.] tb infer- 

- —— or — mm; to 
thor oppo: Lat,] flowi 

INTE'RFLUENT, Adj. IE.] ng 


'INTERFU'SED, Adi. [Lat.] poured or 
ſatred between. | 
TERJA'CENCY, 8. the act or flate of 


IN 
. detween two objects. | 
FINTERJA'CENT, Adj. [Lat] lying be- 
;ween, 
R CT ION 8. p 
— —_— ſpeech or word, which ex- 
ſome ſudden emotion of the mind; as, 


ob! dar! "NS 
INTERIM, 8. [Lat.] the mean time; an 

interval; any time coming between two pe- 

gods or actions expreſſed. = | | 
ToINTERJO'IN, V. A. to join mutually; 


$ natual knowledge. : 
To INTERLA'CE, V. A. [Fr.] to inter- 
nia; to weave, plait, or mix one thing within 


To INTERLA'RD, V. A. [Fr.] in 
Cookery, to mix meat with bacon, or fat 
with lead. To interpoſe, or inſert between; 
þ diverſify by mixture. 

To INTERLE'AVE, V. A. to bind up 
yith blank paper between each of the leaves. 

To INTERLINE, V. A. to write be- 
byeen the lines of a book or manuſcript, 

INTERLINEA'TION, S. the act of writ- 
ng any thing betwcen the lines of a printed 
book or manuſcript, 

To INTERLUNK, V. A. to connect 
thairs one within another. Figuratively, to 
jan together, like the links of a chain, which 


wEntually connect each other. 
INERLOCU'TION, S. [Lat.] dialogue, 
by turns. 


w the add of ſpeaking 
[Lat.] the perſon 


- NTERLO'CUTOR, S. 
Mn: coed 2s diſcourſing in 
ſt tals with another, 
ANTERLO'CUTORY, Adi. conſiſting of a 
gue, or converſation carried on by two 
due perſons. In Law, an order that d 
fen thereto, which happens between the 
Ming and end of a cauſe; as when, in 


Wale 
Werhcurory, 
= INTERLO'PE, v. N. [Belg.] to 
| parties, and intercept the advan- 
lge that 4. would gain fram the other. In 
de, to intercept the trade of a com- 
1 traffic without licence; to foreſtal. 
a LOPLR, S. one who, without li- 
1. — the trade of a company that 
hack ive charter; one who tuns into 
Lai da Which be has no right, 


[Lat.] in Ge] 


ery or Exchequer, the plaintiff obtains 
unter for injunction until the beatisg of 


4 Which order not being final, is called 


1 


| 


| 


v intermatry. * . 
INTE'RIOR, Adj. Lat.] internal; inmoſt. 
INTERKNO'WLEDGE, [interneledge } 


| 


| 


oe 
decide the cauſe, but only ſome matter imaſto 


'I'W/T 


FYNXTERLUDE, S. Lat. ] ſomething played 
— performed between — of a tragedy o 
comedy ; a farce. 
 INTERLU'ENCY, s. [Lat.] the ſtate of 
water which runs between any two places 3 
the interpoſition of water. 

INTERLU NAR, or INTERLU'NARY, 
Adj. belonging to the time when the moon is 
about to change, and becomes inviſible. 

INTERMA*RRIAGE, S. the act of mar- 
riage between two families. 


— 


- To INTERMA'RRY, v. N. to marty 
— out of one family with ſome of an- 
other. | 


To INTERME'DDLE, v. N. to concern 
one's ſelf officiouſſy with affairs that one hag 
no buſineſs with. 

INTERME'DDLER, S. one that officie 
ouſly thruſts himſelf into buſineſs which he 


has no right or call to, 1 483 | 
dj. [Lat.] interven» 


INTERME'DIAL, A 
ing; lying between. 

INTERMEDIATE, Adj. [Lat.] inter- 
vening; interpoſed ; placed in the middle be- 
tween two extremes. 

INTERMEDIATELV. Adv. by way of 
intervention or int „„ 

IN TE RNME NT, S. [Fr.] burial; the act 
bf butying or putting a corpſe in the ground, 

INTERMIGRA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act 
of wo or more removing from one place te 
another, ſo that each of them occupies the 
place which the other quitted. Seldom 
uſed. | | 
INTE'RMINABLE, Adj. [Lat.] admit» 
ting no boundary, or limits. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively for an infinite being. 

INTER MIN A' TION, S. [Lat.] a threat, 
or denouncing of puniſhment againſt crimes, 
To INTERMI'NGLE, V. A. to mix; to 
mingle. Nn 

INT ERMI'SSION, S. [Lat.] a pauſe, ſtop, 
or ceſſation for a time; the ſpace between any 
two events; delay; a ceflation of pain or 


| 


a dialogue z one forrow 
0 


INTERMTI'SSIVE, Adj. affecting by fits, 
or with paufes between. 

ro INTERN T, V. A. [ Lat.] to forbear 
y thing for a time; to interrupt. Neuterly, 
grow mild between the fits or paroxyfms, 


applied to fevers. 
INTERMUFTENT, Adj. [Lat.] coming 
only by fits, or after ſome interval. 
To INTERMYX, V. A. to mingle, mir, 
or put ſome things between others, 
INTERMI'XTURE, 8. à maſs formed by 
mixing ſeveral things, 
INTERMUNDANE, Adj. [Lat.] exiſt- 
ing or ſituated between worlds, or the ſeveral 
bodies which compoſe the ſolar ſyſtem. 
INTERNAL, or INTE'RN, Adj. [Lat.] 
within; in the mind ; inward. 
INTE'RNALLY, Adv. inwardly ; men- 


| 


li 


tallyz in the mind, ſpirit, or underſtand- 
* INTER- 


* 2 
INT 


* NTERPELLA'TION, S. [ Lat.] in Law, 
a ſummons, or call upon. n 
To IN TE RPOLATE, v. A. [Lat.] to 
ſoĩſt a thing into a place, by forgery, to which 
it does not belong. To renew; to begin again 
after intermiſſion, Seldom uſed in the laſt 
ſenſe | 


. - 


to the original, applied to manuſcripts or books. | 


INTERPOLA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a perſon 
who inſerts or foiſts forged paſſages into an 
original. 4 

INTERPO'SAL, S. the act of intervening 

/ between two perſons; interpoſition; inter- 


vention. 
. To INTERPO'SE, [the 5 in this word and 
| Its derivatives is pron. like z] V. A. Fr.] to 
thruſt in between two perſons, as an obſtruc- 
tion, interruption, or inconvenience z to come 
between, or reſcue from any danger. 
INTERPO'SER, S. one that comes be- 


tween others; a mediator, 


. INTERPOSI'TION, 8. [Lat:] the a& of | 


intervening, in order to prevent or promote a 
deſign ; mediation ; intervention, or the ſtate 
of being placed between two. 
ToINTE'RPRET, V. A. [ Lat. ] toexplain 
any difficulty in writing; to tranſlate ; to 
decipher ; to give a ſolution ; to expound, 
INTE'RPRETABLE, Adj. capable of 
being tranſlated, deciphered, or explained, 
INTERPRETATION, 8. [ Lat.] the act 
of explaining the meaning of a foreigner in 
our own language; the ſenſe given by a tran- 


INTE'RPRETATIVELY, Adv. as may 
be collected by way of explanation. 
INTE'RPRETER, S. [Lat.] an exp 
a tranſlator. 
INTERPU'NCTION, S. [Lat. ] the act of 
ing ſtops or points between words. 
INTER-RE'GNUM, S. [Lat.] the time 
in which a throne is vacant, between the death 
of one prince, and the acoeſſion of another. 
To INTE'RROGATE, V, A. [Lat.] to 
examine by aſking queſtions ; to aſk queſtions, 
SyYNnoN. To interrogate implies authority; to 
inquire, curioſity ; to aſt, ſomething more civil 
reſpectful. 


lainer; 


INTERROGA'TION,S. ¶ Lat. ] a queſtion. het 


In Grammar, a point uſed after a queſtion, is 
it not marked thus (?). 
INTERRO'GATIVE, Adj. [Fr.] de- 
noting a queſtion z expreſſed in the form of a 
ueſtion. | 
INTERRO'GATIVE, S. in Grammar, a 
pronoun uſed in aſking queſtions ; as, wvbo F/ 


qubat ? | 
INTERRO'GATIVELY, Adv. in the 
form of a queſtion, 
INTERROGA'TOR, S. one who aſks, 
or examines by aſking queſtions. 
 INTERRO'GATORY, S. a queſtion. 


* 


TERPOLA'TION, s. fomething added | fto 


| INTERSTITIAL, 


containing interſtices. 


V. A. to unite or join by twiſtint one in another. 


Vr 


To INTERRUPT, V. A. 
the proceſs, motion, or directi 
by breaking in upon it. 
in the middle of it. 
rupture. 


| 


To hinder 4 


ITERRU Pr 

ER, 8. 

perſon break off in 1 — 

by ſpeaking to him, 
INTERRU'PTION, 8. 

mary . but ſeldom uſed, 

ration between the parts breaking 

polition, Figuratively, ; 

rance; or the act 

motion. 


INVERSCA'PULAR; Ad 


; in 
Anatomy, placed between the d.. 
To INTERSE CT, v. A. [Lat.] to cu 


or croſs ; to divide each other mutually; to 
meet and croſs each other, 
INTERSE'CTION, S. [Lat.] the point 
where lines crofs each other. 


To INTERSE'RT, v. A; [Lat.] tsput 


in or introduce between other things. 
INTERSERTION, 8. a thing inſerted 
between others, 
To INTERSPE'RSE, v. 
ſcatter among other things. 


INTERSPE'RSION, S. che act of fcatter- 
ing among other things. 
. [Lat] intere 
Ars. 48 


: 


A. [la] » 


| 


INTERSTE LLAR, 
vening, or ſituated between t 
I'NTERSTICE, S. Lat.] the'ſpace be- 
tween td things, or the time between tus 


events. | ; 
lvl] AG 


INTERTE'X'TURE, 8, [Lat,] the aft 4 
mingling or weaving one thing with another, 
' To INTERTWYNE, or INTERTWIST, 


INTERVAL, S. [Lat.] ſpace or diſtance, 
void. of matter; time between two evento j 
remiſſion of a diſtem 


To INT ERVR NE, v. x. [Lat.] to con 
between. £5 me! DE 
 INTERVE'NIENT, Adj. [Lat,] c 


ween. 
 INTERVE'NTION, S. [Lat.] the fate 
of acting between perſons; the in 
of means; the Rate of being interpoſed. 
To INTERVE'RT, V. A. [lt] to ſet 
aſide, or turn to another uſe, - Not in uſe, 
INTERVIEW, [intervew] S. —— 
accented on the firſt ſyllable, Fr.] m — 
fight ; generally applied — ſome 
appointed meeting or conference. 
re INTERVO'LVE, V. A. [Lat, ] torol 
between; to involve one within another, 7 
To INTERWE'AVE, Cee V. * 
ov ork 
[preter interwove, — h anode 


INTERRO GATOR, Adj. — 
or expreſling a queſtion, 


— — ä — . — — 1 


interwove] to mix one 


. 1 X 


[Lat,]to hide 


on of any thing, 


8 


INTERRU'PTEDLY, Adv. not without 


the middle of his diſcourk 


Lat.] in its pri 
breach or — 
Ungz inter, 
intervention; hind. 


 Ropping any thing in 
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INT 


NTESTABLE, ' Adj. [Lat] in Law, 

vat qualified to make a will. | 

INTESTATE, Adj. [Lat] in Low, &y- 

ine without a W1 

"INTESTINAL, Adj. [Fr,] belonging to 

(s, a 2 
rr, Adj. [Lat.] internal; in- 
yard; contained in the body. Applied to 
var domeſtic, or war waged by citizens againſt 
ir fellow citizens. 

urs TE, S. Lat.] the gut or bowel. 
&dom uſed in the ſingular number, 

To INTHRA'LL, ſintbradll] V. A. to 
fave; to bring under di! culties. 
INTHRA'LMENT, [intbradlment] S. 
tue of ſlavery. 

ToINTHRO'NE, V. A. to place on a 
thtoae; to make a king of. 1 
INTIMACY, S. a ſtate of familiarity or 
frendthip wherein one perſon has always free 
cel; to another, and is favoured with his 
ſentiments without reſerve. S VN ON. A light 
knowledge of any one conſtitutes acquaintance. 
To be familiar, requires an acquaintance of 
ſome fanding, Intimacy ſuppoſes ſuch an ac- 
quaintarce a5 is ſupported by friendſhip, _ 

INTIMATE, Adj. [Lat.] inmoſt; in- 
teal; inward, Near; cloſe; not kept at a 
Wſance; familiar; converſing with, or united 
d atcther without reſerve or reſtraint, 

INTIMATE, S. [Lat.] a friend who has 
fre acceſs, and is intruſted with the thoughts 
# another without reſerve, 

ToINTIMATE, v. A. [ Lat.] to hint; 
v point out indirectly and obſcurely, 

INTIMA TELY, Adv. cloſely, or with- 
a any intermixture of parts; with confi- 
dre. Void of reſerve, applied to friend- 

Nearly, internally, or inſeparably, 

NTIMA'TION, S. [Fr.] an hint; 

1 or indirect declaration or di- 


To INTYMIDATE, v. A. [Lat.] to affect 
; to deprive of encouragement, 
INTIRE, Adj, Fr. better written with 
4 e at the beginning, as Johnſon obſerves. 

Irin, and all its derivatives] whole; 
Munten, or undiminithed 3 without any 
mio, | 
INTO, Prep, entrance; penetration be- 
—— larface, or motion beyond the out- 
18 * To look into letters.” Pope, 
TOLERABLE, Adj. [ Lat.] not to be 
't endured, 
— LERABLENESS, 5. the quality of 
nich 1 1 | 
Niolkn not to be endured. 


— 


ein am. | 
To INTONATE, v. A 


Lat. . 
rox ATION. 5. [Lat.] to thunder 


Fr.] the act of 


þ 


| eafily explained, 


| 


INT 


To INTO'NE, v. N. [Fr.] to make 
flow protracted noiſe. ; 

To.INTO'RT, V, A. [Lat.] to twiſt, 
wreathe, or wring. 

To INTO'XICATE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to make 
drunk with ſtrong liquors, Figuratively, to 
inebriate with vice or flattery. 

INTOXICA'TION, S. the act or ſtate of 
making or being drunk, 

INTRA'CTABLE, Adj. Lat.] obſtinate, 
or not to be governed; furious, 

INTRA'CTABLENESS, S. obſtinacy not 
to be ſubjected to rule; furiouſneſs not to be 
tamed. 

INTRA'CTABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 

ner as not to be governed or tamed, ' 
INTRANQUILITY, S. a ſtate of reſt- 

leſſneſs. | 

INTRANSMU'TABLE, Adj. not to be 
changed into another ſubſtance or metal. 

To INTRE'ASURE, [ iptr&zure] V. A. to 
lay up as in a treaſury. | 

To INTRE'NCH, V. A. [Fr. ] to invade 
or encroach upon what belongs to another. 
To mark with hollows like trenches. In 
War, to fortify with a ditch or trench, 

INTRE'NCHANT, Adj. not to be ſepa- 
rated by cutting, but immediately cloking 
again, | 
INTRE' NCHMENT, S. a trench or work 
which defends a poſt from the attacks of an 
enemy. 

INTRE'PID, Adj. [Lat.] not affected with 
fear at the proſpect of danger, 

INTREPIDITY, S. [Fr.] a diſpoſition of 
mind unaffected with fear at the proſpect of 
danger. SYNON, Reſc/ution either baniſhes 
fear or ſurmounts it, and is ſtaunch on all 
occaſions, Courage is impatient to attack, 
undertakes boldly, and is not leſſened by dit- 
ficulty. Valeur acts with vigour, gives no 
way to reſiſtance, but purſues an enterpriſe in 
ſpite of oppoſition. Bravery knows no fear; 
it runs nobly into danger, and prefers honour 
to life itſelf, Intrepidity encounters the great- 
eſt points with the utmoſt coolneſs; and darcs 
even preſent death, 

' INTRE PIDLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to be unaffected with fear at the proſpect of 
danger, 

I'NTRICACY, S. the late of a thing 
much intangled; perplexity ariſing from a 
complication of facts. 

I'NTRICATE, Adj. [Lat.] entangled ; 

rplexed ; obſcure or difficult, ; 

I'NTRICATELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to perplex, 

I'NTRICATENESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing ſo perplexed and complicatedas not þ be 


INTRIGUE, [intreg] S. [Fr.] a ptot 
or amour carried on with great arifice by 
lovers, In Poetry, the plot of a fable, or an 
artful compiication of circumſtances which 
embartaſſes the perſonages, and keeps the 


mincs 


— er Loa. D..DAa- — 


r 


minds of the audience in ſuſpence, and una- 
ble to determine the event of the play, 
To INTRVGUE, [intrecg}] V. N. to form 


ts; toc on an amour and 
— Wir 
INTRTCGCUER, 1 ? g pron. 


hard] S. one who forms plots; carries on pri- 
vate amours with women, or buſies himſelf 
in ſecret tranſactions. 

INTRI'GUINGLY, — gly—the 
pron. hard | Adv. with artifice or ſecret lent 

INTRINSIC, Adj. [Lat.] inward; real; 
true in its own nature. 

INTRINSICAL, | Johnſon obſerves, that 
this — with 1 —— ſhould be ſpelt 
intrinſecal, intrinſecally, 3 to its ety- 
mology, from intrinſecus, Lat.] Adj. internal; 
ſolid; real. 

INTRINSICALLY, Adv. internally; 
really; in its own nature. A lye is a thing 
4 abſolutely and intrinſically evil.“ South, 
Within, © The leſs be ſhewed without, the 
more it wrought intrinſically.” Wotton. 

INTRINSICATE, Adj. perplexed ; en- 
tangled, © Too intrigſicate to unlooſe.” Shak, 

To INTRODU'CE, V. A. {Lat.] to con- 
duct; to give entrance to; to uſher into a 
place, or to a perſon; to bring any thing into 
practice or notice. 


INTRO DU CER, S. one who eonducts or 


uſhers into a place, or to a perſon; one who] 


brings any thing into uſe, practice, or no- 


Uce. 
'INTRODU'CTION, S. the act of uſher 
ing or conducting into a place, or to a perſon ; 
the. ſtate of being uſhered; the act of bring- 
ing any thing new into notice or practice; a 
diſcourſe prefixed to a book, containing ſome 
things neceſſary to give a true idea of the man- 
ner in which the ſubject is treated of, &c. 

INTRODU'CTIVE, Adi. [Fr.] ſerving as 
preparative, or a means to ſomething elſe. | 

INTRODU'CTORY, Adj. previous; in 
order to prepare, or ſerving as a means to 
ſomething further, 

INTROGRE'SSION, S. [Lat.] entrance; 
the act of entering or going in. 

INTRO JIT, 8. 5 the Romiſh 
church, the beginning of the maſs or public 
devotions. : 

INTROMITSSION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
ſending ; the act of giving entrance or admiſ- 
ſion, | 

To INTROMTT, V. A. [Lat.] to ſend, 
let, or admit in ; to allow to enter, 

To INTROSPE'CT, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to look 
into, or take a view of the inſide, 

INTROSPE'CTION, S. a view of the 
inſide, An internal view of its power or ſtate, 
applied to the mind. 

INTROVE'NIENT, Adj. [Lat.] entering 
or coming in. . 

To INTRU DE, V. N. [ Lat.] to come in 
without invitation or permiſſion; to thruſt 


* 


| -INTURGE'SCENCE, 8. fwelling; the 


{bodily ſtrength. Of no force or cogency, . 


| 


INV 


called to it, or qualified for it. 
INTRU DER, 8. one who forces himſelf 
into company or affairs without permiſſion, 
qualification, or being w FR 4 + 
þ INTRU'SION, 8. [Lat.] the act of fore. 
ing any perſon or thing inte any place or fate: 
encroachment upon any perſon or ſtate; Md; 
trance without invitation or welcome, 
To INTRU'ST, v. A. to treat with con- 
tidence z to charge with any fecret commit. 
fion, or any thing of value. 
INTUITION, 8. [Lat.] the fight of any 
thing; a conception, applied generally to the 
3 —_ _ it has an immediate 
knowledge o ing without . 
wo of — * * 
INTUITIVE, Adj. ſeen by the 
mind immediately, Waal e 
reaſon. Seeing or actuul fight, oppoſed to be- 
lief. Having the power of diſcovering tracht 
immediately, without reaſoning. 
INTU'ITIVELY, Adv. by a glance, of 
immediate application of the mind, © Go 
ſees all things intuitively,” Baker, | 
INTUME'SCENCE, 8. [Lat.] a ſ»clling 
a tumour ; the aft or ſtate of ſwelling or ni- 
ing above its uſual height, 


act or ſtate of ſwelling. 
together like twinez to ſurround or twiſ 


round, 

To INVA'DE, V. A. Lat.] to enter inte 
a country in a warlike manner; to attack; 
to aſſuil or aſſault; to ſeize on like an enemy, 
3 To invade another's right,” a 

IN VADER, S. one who enter: into the 
poſſeflions or dominions of another, and u. 
tacks them as an enemy; one who afizls or 
attacks; one who encreaches or intrudes, 

INVALE'SCENCE, S. [Lat.] wait « 
health, - 

INVA'LID, Adj. [Lat.] week, applied to 


plied to argument. Uſed ſubſtantively, ke 
ſoldiers that are worn out with age, or, by the 
caſualties of war, rendered unf: for further 
ſervice in the field. In this ſenſe it i Ir 
nourrced like the French, invalerd. 
INVALTDITY, S. — want of _ 
cogency, applied generally to argument. 
INVA'LUABLE, Adj. of fo gre 
as to be above conception or eſtimation. | 
INVA*RIABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not ch 
ing ; without varying. | 
INVA'RIABLENESS, 8. the quality . 
being always the ſame; conſtant, or wit! 
change. ; . 
INVA'RIABLY, — without chan2!% 
unchangeably ; conſtantly. 4 
INVA'SION, S. [Lat.] the eng 
tack of an enemy on the poſſeſſions mY F 
nions of another ; an encroachmedt, 


| 


one's ſelf rudely unto company or buſineſs 3 


- P - - ll. "—_— 2 n 


lawful attack of the rights of — x 


To INTWINE, V, A. totwiſtor wrathe 


INV 


Adj. entering like an enemy 


'SIVE, ö 
or of another ; encroaching on 


the bounds — 

rights ot another. 

Aber, 8. [Lat.] a reproachful, 
cenſotious, or — whether 
in writing or in 
VE CTI E, ade 

(atire, or reproac x reſſion 5 
CEL, 45, in a ſatirical, 
dus ve, or ſcandalous manner, Ces 

oN VE ICH, [pron, invey] V. A. [Lat.] 
to utter cenſure, or ;z to bit 
el againſt, EP. | 

IVE IGHER, [inveyer] S. a vehement 
niler 


To INVEIGLE, [veel] V. A, [Fr.] 
j perſuade, allure, or ſeduce to ſomething bad 
of hurtful, 
INVEI'GLER, [inwergler] S. a ſeducer, 
deiver, or allurer to ill. 
To INVE'LOPE, V. A. See ENVETOr E. 
To INVE NT, V. N. [Fr.] to diſcover, 
ſad out, or produce ſomething unknown, or 
mt made before; ta forge, or contrive con- 
taryto truth ; to feign or create by the fer- 
ty of the imagination. SyNoN, We in- 
vn new things by the force of imagination. 
We frd ant things that are hidden or un- 
known, by examination os ſtudy, The one 
denotes tye fruitfulneſs; the other, the pene- 
wh of the mind. | 
NVE NT ER, S. [Fr.] one who diſcovers, 
x produces ſomething new or not known be- 
ſie; a perſon who forges or aſſerts a falſehood. 
NVE NTION, S. [Lat.] the act of find- 
ity or producing fomething new z the diſco- 
ter of ſomething hidden; the fubtlety of the 
mind, or that exertion of the imagination, 
Rereby we create things that either have no 
. or are entitely new or un- 
wm; a diſcovery; the thing invented; a 
lap « fon, TOW wh 
NVE VIVE, Adj. Fr.] quick at con- 
ance ; rey at expedients, | 
"be NTOR, S. a finder out or maker 
lmething new; a framer or contriver of 
lomething ill. | 
NVENTO'RIALLY, Adv. in the man- 
— inventory. : 
WENTORY, S. [ſometimes accent 
dathe fir ſyllable} 2 an account or — 
1 moveables; a liſt or catalogue of 


1 


| 


| 


* INVENTORY, v. A. to form i 
A. orm into 

2 Seldom 694 

WENTRESS, S. [Fr.] a female who 

5 ur produces any thing new. 

wy RA RY, a parliament town of Scot- 

Nile = picking ſeated on Lochfine, 75 

"rand of Edinburgh, and 45 N. W. of 

n a ſhire of Scotland, com- 
by — which ſends two mem- 

t 
bens, k. at, and one for the boroughs of 


containing cenſure, back 


IN v 


INVERNE'SS, a ſea- port town of ; 
land, and capital of a coynty of the ſame 
name, ſeated at the mouth of the river Neſy 
on Murray frith, 106 miles N. of Edinbuigh, 
and 60 N. E. of Innerlochy, | 

INVERSE, Adj, [Lat,] inverted; going 


* 


* 
* 


wards. | 
INVE'RSION, S. [Lat.] change of order 
or time, ſo that the firſt is laſt, or Jaſt is firſt, 
In Grammar, a figure whereby the words are 
not placed inthe natural and grammatigal order, 

To INVE RT, V. A. |Lat.] to change 
the natural order of things or words; to turg + 
upſide down, or place in a methog or orday 
contrary to that which was before; to place 
the firſt laſt, 

INVE'RTEDLY, Adv. in an unnatura} 
order ; in ſuch a manner that the firſt is placed 
laſt, or the laſt firſt, | | 

To INVE'ST, V. A. [Lat.] to cloath or 
dreſs: when followed by two nouns, it hath 
With or in before the thing. Ive him 
with thy Joyclieſt ſmiles.” Denb. To place 
in poſſeſſion of a rank or office, To adorn 
to grace, To incloſe or ſurround a place, ſo 
as to intercept all ſuccours, applied to ſieges. 

INVE'STIENT, Adj. [Lat covering; 
cloathing. © Its iavefient ſhell,” M vod iv. 

INVE'STIGABLE, Adj, to be ſearched 
out or traced by the mind, 

To INVE'STIGATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
ſearch out; to trace or find out by reaſon. 

INVESTIGA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
the mind by which unknown truths are traceg 
out and diſcovered ; an accurate examination, 

INVE'STITURE, S. [Fr.] the act and 
ceremony of eonferring a right or poſſeſſion 
of any manor, office or benefice, 

INVESTMENT, S. drefs; cloaths; habit, 

INVE”TERACY, S. [Lat.] long conti- 
nuance of any thing bad. Figuratively, obſti- 
nacy confirmed by time. In Phyſic, long 
continuance of any diſeaſe. 

INVE'TERATE, Adj. [Lat.] old; long 
eſtabliſhed; grown obſtinate by long conti- 
nuance. | | 

To INYE'TERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
harden, or make obſtinate by long practice or 
continuance. 

INVE*'TERATENESS, or IN VET ERA“ 
TION, S. the act of hardening or confirm- 
ing by long practice and continuance. 

INVFDIOUS, Adi. [Lat.] envious ; ma- 
lignant. Figuratively, likely to promote or 
incur hatred, 

INVI'DIOUSLY, Adv. in an envious ang 
malignant manner; iu a manner likely to 

rovoke hatred, 

INVIDIOUSNESS, S. the quality of pr 
voking envy or hatred, A born 

To INVI'GURATE, V. A. to make 
ſtrong; to inſpire with vigour, life, and ſpirit, 

INVFNCIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 
conquered or ſubdued; not to be informed, 
or removed by inſtruction, 


4 L INVI'N- 


— . _—_— — 
— 


. INVIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] not paſſable; 


Ty 


' ” | 
INVI'NCIBLENESS, s. the quality of 
not being con uerable. — ow IF x 


TNVY'NCIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as not to be conquered or ſurmounted, _ ,. 
VTOLABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 


kaned, applied to things ſacred. Not to root to a height or power 

. : N * 4 = ay . 2 aff 

Fe injure Not to be broken, applied to] To INF RE, v. A. — 4 
ws or ſecrets. Not to be hurt. ; [to accuſtom; to make ready, willing, me 


Fern Adv. without breach or 


ure. 


' INVI'OLATE, Adi. [Lat. unhurt or | 


without ſuffering from violence. Unprofan- 
ed, applied to holy things. Unbroken, ap- 
plied to laws or obligations. 


not common or trodden. rue 
ere V. A. [Lat.] to lime; 
to daub with any glutinous or ſticking ſubſtance. 
ir r, [the s is —. like z in 
this and the two following words] S. ¶ Fr. ] the 
fate of not being ſeen, or not being perceptible, 

INVISIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be ſeen. 
. INVTISIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
not kq be ſeen. Pb 

INVITA'TION, S. [Lat, ] the act of call- 
ing or ſummoning z the act of deſiring a per- 
ſon's company. 

To INVTTE, V. A. [Lat.] to bid or re- 
queſt 'a perſon to come to one's houſe, or 
make one of a party; to allure. 

INVI'TINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
r iv, | 

INU*NCTION, S. [Lat.] the act of ſmear- 
ing or anointing with any fat or oily ſubſtance, 

INUNDA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
flowing; a flood, Figuratively, a confluence 
or multitude of any kind, Corley obſerves 
that inundation implies leſs than deluge, 

To INVOCA'TE: V. A. [Lat.] to call 


cee to mix any thing in weaving; to en- 


e 


INVOLU'TION, $, [Lat.] G. 

. . . * . at of 
wrapping in a thing. Figaratively, The g, 
of being mixed, —— ary 
that which is wrapped round any thing 1 
Algebra, the raifing any. quantity from iu 


INU'REMENT, S. practice; habi 
quired by long practice : KS 12 * 
To INU RN, V. A; to put into an urn 
to bury; to put into a tomb. 7 
. INU'STION, S. the a& of burning, or of 


INU'TILE, Adj. [Lat.] uſdlefs; wage 


e S. [Lat.] want of uſe d 
proſit. | | 
INVU"LNERABLE, Adi. 
be wounded or hurt. TEENY 
TQINWA'LL, [inwaill} v. A, to in- 
cloſe with a wall. | 
I'NWARD, Adj. placed at diſtance from 
the ſurface, or outward part, 
I'NWARD, S. any thing within; gene- 
rally applied to the bowels, and uſed always 
in the plural number, | 
I'NWARDLY, Adv. internally; in the 
mind or heart ; privately ; in a concave form, 
applied to a body bent, and oppoſed to any 
convexity or protuberance outwardly, | 
To INWE'AVE. iwer V. A. [pret, 
inwvove, or inweaved, part. pail; imwove, or in- 


tv,ine or mingle. © Inzwoven ſhade." Par. Lif, 
To INWRA'P, 1 a is mute] V. A, 


upon in prayer; to addreſs for aſhſtance, - 
INVOCA”LION; S. [Lat.] the act of 


calling upon in prayer ; the form uſed in ad- der that intra- 


dreſſing any being for aſſiſtance. 

FRVOICE, S. [perhaps corrupted from 
the French enwoyez, of enveyer, Fr, to ſend || 
a catalogue of the treight of a ſhip; or of the 
articles ſhipped on board, and conſigned to 
ſome perſon in a foreign country, 

To INVO'KE, V. A. [Lat.] to call upon, 
addreſs, or pray to any ſuperior being for aid. 


ro INVO'LVE, v. A. [Lat] to inwrap, 


or cover with any thing which ſurrounds ; | mercenary, and lucrative employment; a fol 


to entwiſt or join; to take in or comprize ; 
to catch, or ſubject to; to entanęle or per- 
plex; to complicate, or make intricate; to 
blend or mingle together confuſedly. Sy xox, 
Perſons are involved in actions or affairs when 
they are far immerged in them. Affairs er 
actions are complicated with each other by their 
mixture and mutual dependance, - g 

IN VO'LUNTARILY, Adv. not by choice; 
azainſt one's will; neceilarily, 


INVO'LUNTARY, Adj. [Fr.] not hav- 


guratiyely, to perplex, ot puzzle with dif- 


to wrap or cover by folding a thing over. Fi- 


ficulty ;; to ravith, or tranſport, "Tis wot 
thus.” Shak, 

INWRO'UGHT, Lire] Adj, wrought 
into the ſubſtance of a thing. 

To INWREATHE, [inretthe] V. A. 1 
ſurround as with a wrea td. 

JOB, {J3b] a canonical book of the Cl 
Teſtament inculcating the practice and virtue 
of patience and reſignation. _ 

Jos, S. [of uncertain etymology] a ſmall, 


triting, or caſual piece of work; a low, meh 


den ſtab with a ſharp-pointed inſtrument. 
To JOB, V. A. to ſtrike ſuddenly with - 
tarp-pointed inſtrument; to perform _ 
pieces of work, Neuterly, to deal in — 
funds, or in buying and ſelling ſtocks for 
others. 
JO'BBER,. S. one who buys and ſells 
ſtocks for others; one who does __ | 
JO'BBERNOWL, S. from E en. 
and 4nell, Sax. ] a loggerhead or block — 
JO'CKEY, S. a perſon who rides 2 he 


ing the power of choice; neceſſitated ; not 5 a race; one who deals in horſes, Figur 


choſen or done willingly, 


tively, a cheat or bite, Th 


56h 


, J0'CKEY, V. A. to juftle in riding. 
tively, to cheat, or trie ; : 
Woccsk, Adj An.] merry; given to jeſt, 
OCO'SELY, Adv. in a merry, waggiſh, 

ing manner. 

® OCO'SENBSS, or JOCO'SITY, S. the 
"lity of being diſpoſed to merriment or jeſt- 
ing. Jersſene)s is moſt uſed, WEE; 

JO'CULAR, Adj. [Lat.] uſed in jeſt; 
eur xrrv, 0 diſpoſition to jeſt- 
ing; meriment. | x 

J0'CUND, Adj. [Lat.] merry; gay; 
i 5 full of mirth. | 
J0/CUNDLY, Adv. in a gay or merry 


"Is [0G, v. A. [Belg.] to puſh, or ſhake 
by a ſudden puſh ; to give notice, or excite A 
perſon's attention by a puſh. Neuterly, to move 
in by jolts, like thoſe felt in trotting, 

J0G, S. a puſh or flight ſhake; a ſudden 
interruption by a puſh or ſhake ; a hint given 
by a puſh, 

"10'GGER, [ jog-er] S. one who puſhes 
another lightly ; one who moves dully and 
heavily, | AY 

Ts o, v. N. to ſhake, or to make 
a thing ſhake. 2 
JOHN - ſucceeded Richard I. his brother, 
in the throne of England, April 6, 1199. 
He was in France when his brother died ; 
where after ſome ſtruggles, on account of the 
oppoſition made by the friends of Arthur, grand- 


and he was crowned the 28th, being then 
n years of age, His marriage with Habella 
of Anjou before, who had been betrothed to 
Hugh earl of March, occaſioned the ruin of 
bis affait in France, His paſſion for her was 
ſo gat, that, in order to make her his wife, 
te divorced Aviſa of Gloceſter, under pretence 
af conſanguinity; and made no ſcruple of 
Weaking through the engagement between 
labels and the earl of March. King John 
in interview with the king of Scotland 

a Lincoln, and received his homage, Whilſt 
he vere there, the body of Hugh, biſhop of 
Lincoln, reputed a faint, being brought from 
to be interred, they both went out 
© meet it, and taking the coffin on their 
| ler, bore it for ſome time. But not- 
Wtkfanding this and other marks of reſpect 
io che clergy, king John's nomination 
Uperſun to the vacant fee of Lincoln, was 
Rifle with the utmoſt contempt by the 
"ons of that church z which was owing to 
— III. the then pope's reſolving by all 
* s t9 prevent princes from having any 
dy do with the election of biſhops and 
vg There were alſo great bickerings be- 
mand Hubert, archbiſhop of Canter- 


dury; þ 
bis at his dread of the clergy prevented 


Ghn; by 


fon of queen Eleanor, he was crowned duke | 
of Normandy, returned to England May 25, 12 dukes, of which king John was the laſt; 
and nothing was left to Jo 


þ 


1.0 
JOH 
Canterbury, purdly to put the archbiſhop to 
an extraordinary expence. The king's ill go- 
vernment at home, as well as the bad ma- 
nagement of his affairs abroad, cauſed: great 
diſcontent among his ſubjects. He uſurped 
ſuch an abſolute r, as made them appre- 
henfive that their liberties were in danger. 
This alarmed the nobility, and put them upon 
forming ſchemes to oppoſe his arbitrary pro- 
ceedings. The Poictevins having revolted, the 


Portſmouth, in order to paſs over with bim 
into France, But the Barons, who aſſembled 
at Leiceſter, refuſed. to go over with him, un- 
leſs be would firſt reſtore them to their pri- 
vileges, as he had promiſed before his coro- 

nation, The king, inſtead of giving them any 
ſatisfaction, began to take violent meaſures 
againſt them; and they being not ſufficiently 
prepared for cheir defence, at laſt ſubmitted, 
and came to the king at Portſmouth ; but 
when they were come, he diſpenſed with their 
attendance, upon their paying him two marks 

of filver for every knight's fee. King John 
went over to Normandy, having ſent the earl 
of Pembroke thither with ſome troops befor 
him ; and not to enter into a detail of 'ths 
tranſaQions there, what by the arms of Philip 
king of France, his policy and intrigues, and 
what by the unaccountable negligence and in- 
activity of John, the whole province of Nor- 
mandy was re-united to the crown of France, 
in the year 1204, after it had been ſevered 
from it 320 years, during the government of 


but the duchy 
of Guienne, The ſame year died queen 
Eleanor, widow of Henry II. and mother of 
John. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury dy- 
ing in 1205, 9 8 de Gray, biſhop of Nor- 
wich, was, the king's recommendation, 
choſen by the whole fraternity, whom pope 
Innocent III, refuſed to confirm, and ordered 
them to chuſe cardinal Stephen Langton, an 
Engliſhman then at Rome, threatening them 
with excommunication unleſs they complied, 
which at laſt they did with great reluQtance 
and the pope immediately confirmed the elec- 
tion, and conſecrated Langton with his own 
hands. John, imagining this to have been the 
act of the whole body, expelled all the 
monks of St. Auſtin from their monaſtery, 
and baniſhed them out of the kingdom. Be 
wrote a ſharp letter to the pope, upbraiding 
him with his unjuſt proceedings, and threaten- 
ing to break off all intercourſe with Rome, 
unleſs he revoked what he had done. But 
Innocent, bent upon carrying his point, laid 
the whole kingdom under an interdiCt ; the 
effect of which was, that divine ſervice ceaſed 


elf tp be growned a third tims at | aflift at the fynerals, King John, to be even 
2 


ed to be adminiſtered, except to infants, and 


dying perſons ; the church-yards ſhut up, and 
Wins | | y 5 1 . 7 . . . 
his reſentment any further, than | the dead buried without any prieſt daring to 


aL with 


king ſummoned the barons to attend him at 


in all the churches, and the ſacraments ceaſ- 


1 


— — 


— 


—— 
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10 H 
with the pope, confiſcted the eſtates of all 
the eccleſiaſtics who obeyed the intetdict ; he 


© priſon, and would not let them out without 
their paying large fines, And as there were 
ſome prieſts, who, in ſpite of the interdiR, 
_ adminiſtered the ſacfaments, the king took 
them under his protection, and ordered the 

' magiſtrates to hang on the ſpot all that ſhould 
moleſt them; which as ſoon 4s the was 
informed of, he excommunicated all ſuch as 
diſobeyed the interdift, ot complied with the 

| king's orders. Though John femained ſtill 
- iriflexible, he was not without his fears, as 
the people genefally took part with the pope; 
and therefore, fot his better ſecurity, he raiſed 
an army, under pretence of making-wat upon 

© Scotland, and cauſed all his vaſſals to renew 
their homage to him. The pope finding that 
the interdict, which had been in force above 

a year, had not ptoduced the effect he de- 
ſigned, procecded to excommunicate the king, 
though the ſentence was not publiſhed till 
ſome time after. In the mean time John led 
his army into Ireland, againſt the king of 
Connaught, who had raiſed ſome diſturbances 
there, At Dublin he received the homage of 
above thirty petty ptinces; after which, hav- 
ing taken the king of Connaught priſoner, an 
end was put to this cotntnotion, and the whole 

" iſland remained in obedience to the king, 
| Who before his departure cauſed the laws and 
cuſtoms of England to be eſtabliſhed in Ireland, 
The pope plainly perceiving that John want- 
ed to get rid ef the affair between them at any 
rate, went on boldly, He abſolved John's 
ſubjects from their allegiance, ſolemnly de- 
poſed him, and empowered the king of France 
to put the ſentence in execution, promiſing 
him remiſſion from all his fins, together with 
the crown of England, as ſoon as he ſhould 
have dethroned the tyrant. © Philip accepted 
of the;pope's commiſſion, and made great pre- 
parations to invade England. In this criſis, 
Pandulph came over with the character of 
legate to England; who ſo wrought upon the 
king's fears, which he had already conceived 
from Philip's formidable preparations, and 
the di ſaffection of his own ſubjects, that he 
reſigned the kingdom of England and lord- 
Chip of Ireland to the pope, and acknowledged 
kimſelf a vaſſal of the holy ſee. Philip, not- 
withſtanding the pope's 2288 ſtill con- 
tinned his preparations for invading England, 
awhich the earl of Flanders oppoſing, he ſent 
his fleet to his coaſt; whereupon, John ſent 
a fleet under the earl of Saliſbury, which to- 
tally deftroyed the French fleet; and this put 
a ſtop to Philip's deſigns againſt England. And 
now the diſcontents of the barons having 
riſen to a great heipht, and cardinal Langton 
fiding with them, he ſhewed them the charter 


© alfo ordered the concubines of the prieſts, of dreſſed, and their ancient priv: 
-* which there were many, to be ſhut up in 


-” 


JoH 


they entered 12 a * 
one another, till their — — iy — 
privileges were cor. tro 


firmed, Upon the kirly's return f | 
L rom F 
| the barons, having prepared themſelves 3 1 
in caſe the king ſhould refuſe to comply wich thi 
their demands in a peaceable u 4 


* cam i 
body to the king about Chriſte, and Wo 10 
on the reſtitution of the laws of St. Edward the 
The king knowing how well they were pro- af 


vided, was afraid to give them « flat denial ran 
but told them they ſhould haye — an 
Eaſter, At which time, in the 


; : year 1215, * 
the great men, with above 2000 knights, well wil 
mounted and armed, beſides other horſe ang foo 


foot, met at Stamford, and advanced | 
| the king at Oxford; who being - vp 
himſelf with them in conference, diſpatched 
the earl of Pembroke to know their demands, 
They immediately ſent back a long writing, 
containing the laws and cuſtoms of the king- 
dom in the time of the Saxons; and de- 
clared, if the king would not confirm them, 
they would compel him to it, by ſeizing his 
caſtles, John having read over the articles, 
fell into a violent »affion, and ſwore he would 
nevet cothply with them. Upoh which the 
barons = a general. knight, Fitzwalter, 
giving him the title of Marſhal of the army 
of God, and of the holy church; and march- 
ing to London, were rectived by the citizen, 
and beſieged the king in the Tower; upen 
which the king fent the cart of Pem- 
broke to let them know, he would comply 
with their demands. Accordingly both partie: 
meeting on à day appointed, in a meadow called 
Runnymede, between Staines and Wihdfor ; 
the king ſeemingly with a good will, though 
compelled to it by force, ſigned two charters, 
containing all that the barons defired; the 
one called the Charter of Liberties, or the 
Great Charter (Magna Charta), and the other 
the Charter of Foreſts, They were not only 
ſigned by the king, but by all the lords ſpiti 
tual and temporal, ſealed with the great ſeal, 
and confirmed by the king's ſolemn oath. 
The king ſoon repented of what he had dene, 
and ſent over ſome of his confidents into Ger- 
many, France, and Flanders, to enliſt men, 
promiſing them the confiſcated eſtates of his 
rebellious barons, as he called them, He 
alſo wrote to the pope, who zealouſly eſpouſed 
his cauſe, excommunicated the barons, an- 


nulled the charters, and abſolved the king from H 
the oath he had taken to obſerve them, But N 
the barons made light of the pope's thunder- pl 
ings, and perceiving the King's ill deſigns, co 


ſeized upon Rocheſter, where was 2 vali 
* rh ag proviſions which the King bad 
laid up. But the foreign army being —— 10 
who were very numerous, all ſoldiers of for- 
tune, John retook Rocheſter; and then - 
viding his army into two bodies, the ear 


of king Henry 1. adviſing them to make it 
the ground of their demands. Hereupon, 


Saliſbury with one ravaged the ſouthery 
counties, whilſt che king with che other ” ct 
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e northern, and numberleſi 
28 EA theſe foreign 
this occaſion. The barons finding 
noops on this h 
theraſelves not ſtrong enough to keep the 
field, kept themſelyes ſhut up in London, In 
this diſtreſs they had recourſe to a dangerous 
ent; Which was, to invite over Lewis, 
ſon to the king of France, promiſing to place 
the crown on his head, if he would come with 
a force ſufficient to reſcue them from the ty. 
ranny of John. Philip ſent over his ſon with 
1 numerous army, notwithſtanding the pope s 
prohibition, and his threatening prince Lewis 
with excommunication me moment as Fs 
toot on Engliſh ground. at prince lan 

March 0 gl qe? ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of the whole county of Kent, Except 
Dover caftle. He then marched to London, 
where the barons and citizens took the oaths 
of allegiance to him. From this time he act- 
ed « ſovereign, In the mean time John was 
in perpetual motion, marching from place to 
place, by all means avoiding coming to a 
battle, His grief at length threw him into a 
fever, of which he died at Newark, October 
18, 1216, in the 51ſt year of his age, and 
um of his reign, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral of Worceſter, John was in his per- 
ſon taller than the middle fize, of a good 
ſhape, and agreeable countenance. With 
' reſpeſt to his diſpoſition, it is ſtrongly deline- 
ated in the tranſactions of his reign. If his 
underſtanding was contemptible, his heart 
was the object of deteſtation: we find him 
fothful, allows, proud, imperious, ſudden, 
"h, cruel, vindiQtive, perfidious, cowardly, 
ſididinous, and inconſtant; abject in adverſity, 
and overbearing in ſucceſs ; contemned and 
hated by his ſubjects, over whom he tyran- 
ned to the utmoſt of his power; abhorred 
by the clergy, whom he oppreſſed with ex- 
ons; and deſpiſed by all the neighbouring 
princes of Europe, Though he might have 
paſſed thrdugh life, without incurring ſuch a 
load of odium and contempt, had not his reign 
been perplexed by the turbulence of his ba- | 
tons, the rapaciouſneſs of the pope, and the 
ambition of ſuch a monarch as Philip Au- 
puſtus, his character could never have afford- 
one quality that would have exempted him 


dom the diſguſt and ſcorn of his people, | 


Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned that his reign i$ 
iſ altogether barren of laudable tranſactions. 
He regulated the form of the civil govern» 
oY in the city ef London, and ſeveral other 
— in the kingdom: he was the firſt who 
— ferling money, introduced the laws of 
= „ and granted to the 
- $ ; 1 . 4 
we fil poſſeſſed. n 
Md we v. A. [Fr.] to add one thing 
"hams 7; to couple or combine; to unite 
"cord; to unite; to touch; or be con- 


v uv 9 . . * 
eur; to unite with in marriage, or any 


—— 


J. 0 L 


with. Neuterly, to grow to, or adhete ! 
cloſe; to c LESS confederate., 4 
L uu. S, the act of joining. | Seldom 
uſed. | 
JOINER, S. one who makes uten- 
ſils by joining different portions of wood to- 
gether. 6 
_ JOINERY, S. an art whereby ſeveral 
pieces of wood are fo fixed and joined together; 
that they ſeem one entire piece. 
JOINT, S. [Fr.] the articulation of the 


bodies; an hinge, ot an union of different ſub- 
ſtances which are let into each other, ſo as to 


parating ; a limb of an animal ſeparated by a 
butcher from the reſt of a carcaſe; a knot in 
wood, Out of jeint, is applied to a bone that is 
lukated or Nipped from the ſocket in which it 
uſed to move; and allo to imply diſorder, 
confuſion, or diſtut bance, &c. 

JOINT, * ſhared among many. Faint 
4 property.” Locke, United ot partaking in 
the ſame poſſeſſion : hence jeint heir. Com- 
bined, or acting in concert. 

To JOINT, V. A. to unite in a confede- 
racy. To form many parts into one. To 
form in articulations, or in ſuch a manner 43 
to move without breaking or ſeparating. 
The fingers are jointed together for motion.“ 
« He joints the neck.” Dryd, 

JOINTED, Adj, having joints; full of 
joints or knots, 

JO'INTER, S. InCarpentty; a ſort of plane, 

O'INTLY, Adv. together, oppoſed to ſer 
parately. In a ſtate of union or combination, 
applied to the action of different perions or 
things. ; 

JO'INTRESS, S. { from jointure] a woman 
who holds any thing In jointure. f 

JO'INT-STOOL, S. a ſtool made by joints, 
or in ſuch a manner that the legs, ſides and 
top join each other. | 

JOINTURE, S. [Fr.] in Law, an eftate 
ſettled on a wife to be enjoyed after the death 
of her huſband. | 

Jois T, S. [Fr.] in Architecture, a piece 
of timber framed into the girders, on which 
the boards of floors are laid, 

To JOIST, V. A, to fit inthe ſmaller beams 
on which the Na of a floar are laid. | 

OKE, S. [Lat.] a jeſt or witty ex on 
a cauſes a ſmile, or raiſes a — 5 
| To JOKE, V. N. [Lat.] to jeit; or to 
endeavour merrily to divert by words and 
actions; to tell a pleaſing fiction. 

OLE, S. [Sax.] the face or cheek, It 
is ſeldem uſed but in the phraſe of cheek by 
izle, The head of a fiſh, 

To JOLL, V. A. [from joll, the head] to 
beat the head againſt any thing. : 


ſition to noiſy mirth, 


Rr leag 


ket t aFvciate; to aft in concert 


JO'LLINESS, or JO'LLITY, 8. {from 
Jolly] 


limbs, or unjon of moveable bones in animal 


be capable of moving without breaking or ſe- 


5 To cut or divide a carcaſe at the joints, 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
0 
| 
| 


O'LLILY, Adv, [from jelly] in a diſpo- 


1 


ca] wine; eee it dennen 


- 


- 


V, Adj. [Lat,] gay; merry; chear- 
plump, Hke a perſon in full health. _ 
To JOLT, Ly] V. N. to ſhake or ſhock, 
JOLT, [ jalt] S. 'a' ſhock given 
O'LTHEAD, -[ jalthed].'S. a great head; 
„ 3 
of the ſmaller prophets, was a Galilean, and a 
Native of Gath-hepher, We need not relate 
nnd in his Bible, and read at his leiſure. 
IO'NIC-O'RDER, S. the third of the 
. *of mean between the robuſt and. delicate 
orders. 1 
low flower ; a ſpecies of daffodil. ' | 
 "JORDEN, S. [Sax.] a chamber- pot or 
To JO'STLE, 
againſt a perſon. : 
JO'SHUA, à canonical book of the Ola 
Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the war 
bears. The whole comprehends a term of 
ſeventeen, or, accotd ing to others, of twenty- 
JO, S. [Gr.] a point; atittle ; the leaſt 
quantity that can be aſſigned. | 
the influence of Jupiter, Gay; airy; elated 
with mirth. : 
manner. ; | 
. JO'VIALNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 
de . | 
an account of a perſon's daily tranſactions; 
any news-paper publiſhed daily or weekly, 
Navigation, a book Wherein is kept an gc- 
count of the ſhip's way at fea, the chanyes of 
JOU'RNALIST, L $ 
of daily news-papers. 1 
Jou RNEV, [the o in tliis word and its 
compounds and derivatives is not pronqunced 
«diſtance travelled in a day, Figuratively, 
travel by land, diſtinguiſhed from that by ſea, 
place to another. * 
To JOU'RNEY, V. A. to travel or paſs 
 JOU'RNEY MAN, S. a perſon hired to 
work by the day, at preſent extended to ſignify 
TOU'RNEY WORK, S. work performed 
for hire or wages, 


Peru; the other brown, and br 


43 


bod SEAL. 2 "ul dig, wi Na: 
rnament, herein | combatants 
ſpears, e. 8 delt 


wit . 
| To JOUST, L V. x. [Fr.] to nu 


185 8. york: 

O, S. [Fr.] a delig tof the mi Lei) 

rom the conſideration 90 2 2 ang 

approaching poſſeſſion of — Sod; 65 
from ſucceſs; 


mirth or noiſe Which ariſes 
8 bappineſs. 
L 


gladneſs; 


|. To JO 
Actively, to congratulate ; to affect with jop 
and joy'd 


To enjoy. * I might have i 
cc 16 70 bliſs.“ 2 L 80 
Y'FUL, Adj. full of joy or pleafure 
On, poſſeſſion; or certain exportation of — 
JOY'EULLY, Aus, with glainefs« ple 
ſure on account of poſſeſſion, or certain ti. 
pectation of ſome future good. 
_ JOY'FULNESS, S. the quality of receir. 
ing or feeling pleaſure on the conſideration of 
ſome preſent, or certain expectation of ſome 


future * | 
OY" LESS, . Adj. without joy; deprive 
223 ; fa, vie yg 
OY'OUS, Adj. [Fr.] ay; nem; 
alc. NO [ ] glad; gayz mem; 
IPECACUANHA, S. in the Matetia Me- 
dica, is a Weſt Indian root, of which. there 
are two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by their colour, 
and brought from different places, -but both 
poſſeſſing the ſame virtues, tho in a different 
degree. The one is grey, and brought. from 
ought from the 
Brazils. The grey Ipecacuanbu is preferable 
to the brown, as the latter is. apt to operate 
more roughly, It is an excellent mild and 
ſafe emetic; a noble reſtringent; and the 
greateſt of all remedies for a dyfentery. | 
I'LSWICH, a town of Suffolk, with three 
markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days, and three fairs, on May 4, for lean cattle 
and toys; on July 25, for fruit and toys; aod 
on September 25, for butterand cheeſe, which 
laſts a week, It is ſeated on the river Orwell, 
near the place where the freſh and ſalt water 
meet. It is a place of great antiquity, and was 
once ſurrounded with a wall, traces of which 
are yet to be ſeen, It is divided into four 
wards, containing 12 pariſh-churches, with a 
Preſbyterian, an Independant, and a Quaker 
meeting-houſe; and has 2 handſome guild- 
hall, two hoſpitals, a free- ſchool, with good 
library, ſeveral alms-houſes, and a cuſtom- 
houſe, with a good quay, It is governed by 3 
bailiff, 12 aldermen, and 24 common-counci, 
and ſends two members to parliament. l 
conſiſts of about 4000 houſes, which are pre?) 
good and lofty, The ſtreets are tolerably wide 
and well paved: but no manufacture 18 ca. 
ried on here of any conſequence; Jet deins! 
ſea· port, and its quay pretty large and * 
nient, it drives a good maritime r. 1 
was formerly noted ſor building ſhips, b 


2 ful; fall of mirth and ſpirits, Figuratively, 
as a carriage in a rough road. : 
travelling in à rough road. by gh 
JO'NAH,” the ſon of Amittai, the fifth 
the hiſtory ef Jonah, which the reader may 
five orders of Architecture, being a kind 
JON FLLE, S. [Fr.] in Botany, ayel- 
* JOSTLh V. A. [Fr.] to ruſh or run 
and tranſactions of the perſon whoſe name it 
ſeven years. 
O'VIAL, Adj. Lat. ] in-Aftronotny, under 
JO'VIALLY, Adv. in a merry, airy, or gay 
| JOURNAL, Jimi] S. [Fr.] a diary: 
and containing the news of every Hay. In 
the wind, and other occurrences, 

a a writer 
as, jurney, 3 Kc. ] S. [Fr. ] the 
which is ſtiled a wiydge, Paſſage from one 
from one place to another, 

a perſon who works under a maſter, 
Joos, fpron, juff] S. [Fr.] A tilt or 


— — —— — 
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much dccaped from what it * It 1s _ 


\ 


—— 
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| , belonging to the paſſion of anger, 
ns [Lat] Ia! | ning from con- 
a thing as capable of affecting, or hav- 
** with an injury. a 
7 town of Cumberland, with a 
market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on Feb. 
and Sept. 2t, for horſes and horned cattle, 
k is at preſent a good town; and is divided 
into the bigher and lower. It is 300 miles N. 
x; V. of London. : 
IREFUL, Adj. angry; raging. : 
{REFULLY, Adv, in a manner which 
t anger. 
PT AND. cnn of the Britiſh iſlands, ly- 
ingto the W. of that of Great Britain. It 1s 
wanded on the E. by St. George's Channel 
the Iriſh Sea, which ſeparates it from 
| England and Vales; on the N. E. by a chan- 
tel about 15 miles broad, which ſeparates it 
from Scotland; and on all other ſides by the 
xean, It is divided into four large provinces z 
nmel, Ulſter to the N. Leinſter to the E. 
Munſter to the 8. and Connaught to the W. 
and theſe again are ſubdivided into counties 
ul baronies, The air is mild and temperate, 
being cooler in ſummer, and warmer in win- 
ter than in England; though it is not ſo clear 
nd pure, nor ſo proper for ripening corn and 
fraits, In general, it is a fruitful, level coun- 
ty, and well watered with lakes and rivers ; 
and the foil, in moſt parts, is very good and 
fertile; even in thoſe places, where the bogs 
md morafes have been drained, there is good 
meaow ground, It produces corn, paſtures, 
hemp, and flax, in great plenty; and there 
we {0 many cattle, that their beef and butter 
1 tranſported into divers countries; and not 
only the Engliſh, but other ſhips frequently 
come to be victualled here, They have large 
guntities of excellent woo!, which is not of 
b great advantage to them as it would be if 
they were allowed to manufacture it; how- 


very by a late act of parliament, they are per- 


nmel to ſend their woollen- yarn into Eng- 
nd, The principal riches and commodities 
of Ireland are, cattle, hides, tallow, ſuet, but- 
tet, cheeſe, wood, ſalt, honey, wax, furrs, 
hemp, and, more eſpecially, fine linen-cloth, 
Kick they have brought to great perfection. 
ind their trade in it is vaſtly increaſed, It is 
laid by ſome, that there are mines of iron, 
flver, and lead: but if there are, they are not 
varked, and conſequently of no benefit. The 
moſt remarkable thing is, that there are no 
"c0m0us creatures in this country; and, if 
they are drought there, they certainly die, 

| attempts have been made to introduce 


Rd. but whether they have ſucceeded in it, 
nde ve cannot pretend to ſay, This coun- 


1s exceeding well ſituated f. 5 
on account of —— 


their many ſ 0 
een har y ſecure and commo 


dours, Their laws differ but little 


IR O; 


from thoſe of England; and their eftgbliſhed - 


religion 13 the ſame, Hawever, as this king- 
dom is ſubordinate to that of Great Britain, 
all their. acts of parliament muſt be approved 
of by the king in council: and an act of par- 
liament can repeal or alter any of their laws. 
They can alſo appeal irom a ſentence of their 
courts to the courts of law, and to the houſe 
of peers, in Great Britain, The members that 
ſerve in parliament are for life, unleſs upon # 
demiſe of the king of Great Britain. The 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as well as the 
council, are appointed from time to time by 
the king. There is uſually a body of 12,000 
men kept in pay on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, 
and are generally all Engliſh. They are not 
quartered in public houſes, but lodge in bar- 
racks built for that purpoſe. There are a 
great number of Roman catholicks in this 
country, whoſe religion is tolerated ;- beſides 
a great number of Diſſenters in the N. of 
Ireland. Dublin is the only univepſity in the 
kingdom; and that conſiſts of one college, in 
which there are about 600 ſtudents, The 
common people are ſo poor, and it is ſo hard 
for them to get a livelihood, that they fre- 

uently go into other countries to ſeek their 
23 and particularly, great numbers go 
over to the plantations in America. That 
part of the inhabitants called the Wild Iriſh 
were formerly as ſavage as the native Ameri- 
cans; and, like them, lived in huts, making 
a fire in the middle of them : but it is to be 
hoped, that all the rude and barbarous cuſ- 
toras ſo common among them, will in a ſhort 
time entirely ceaſe. It has been common for 
the nobility and men of fortune to reſide in 
London ; but the inhabitants of Dublin, 
providing plays and other polite diverſions, 
endeavour to keep them at home as much as 
poſlible, Ireland contains 2293 pariſhes, 260 
baronics, and 118 boroughs. It lies between 
lon. 5. 25. and 10. 40. W. and between lat. 
51. 15. and 55. 15. N. being about 278 miles 
in length, and 155 in breadth, 

IRIS, S. [Lat.] the rainbow, In Philo- 
ſophy, an appearance of light reſembling the 
rainbow. In Botany, the flower - de-luce. In 
Anatomy, the circle round the pupil of the 
eye, from whence it receives the appellation 
of black, blue, &c. according to the colour, 


Ten, V. A. {10.}/ to give pain; ar 


make weary, uſed only imperſonally ; 
« It irks me.“ Shak, 3 


I'RKSOME, Adj. weatiſome; affecting 
with pain, or trouble. 

I'RESOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to pain, weary, or trouble. 

IRON, [ien] S. [Sax.] a well-known 
metal; though lighter than all others, excep- 
ting tin, yet conſiderably the hardeft ; when 
pure, malleable, but in a leſs degree than gold, 
ſilver, lead, or copper, It is more capable of 
ruſt than other metals, and requires the ſtrong- 
eſt fire to telt it, Moſt other metals are brittle 


while 
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of wood, fo ponderous as to fink in water, 


IRR 


while they are het; but this is the moſt 
malleable the nearer it approaches to fufion. 
It is the only n ſubſtance attrafted by 
the loadſtone, is not only ſoluble in the 
ſtronger acids, but even in cemmon water, to 
hich its ſpecific gravity is as 9632 to 100. 
ron is uſed figuratively for any inſtrument or 
tool made of that metal. A chain, ſhackle, 
or manacle. “ He was put in icons.“ 
IRON, fen] Adj. made of iron; re- 
ſembling iron in colour. Figuratively, harth ; 
ſevere; rigid. 
To IRON, [Ira] V. A. to fmocth with 
an iron ; to put on ſhackles or irons, 
I'RON-A*CTON, a village in Ghoucefter- 


IRR 


- IRREFRAGABLLITY, f fg . 

ITT Woman 
RA'GABLE, Ad; 
confuted, applied to K* n 
| IRREFRA'GABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man. 
15 — _ : by confuted, 
| ABLE, Adj [Lat] 
9 or hay dg (Lat, * 
' IRRE'GULAR, Adi. Jeet 
from, or tontrary to, > . —. 
tom, or nature; immethodica] ; not coßiſlent 
with the rules of morality ; a foft word for 
vicious. 
IRREGULA'RITY, 8. [Fx. 

deviating from, or doing any — bn 4 


ſhire, 10 miles N. E. of Briſtol, with two fairs, fa rule; neglect of method | 
on April 25, and September 13, for cattle and done contrary to the rules - = wi 


horſes. 

IRO'NICAL, Adj. in an ironjcal or fnegr- 
ing manner, _ 

FRONMONGER, [iurnmonger] S. one 
vrho deals in iron. 

I'RON WOOD, fiurnwerd] S. a hard kind 


' I RONY, { jurny] Adj. made of iron; 
partaking of iron, : 
IRON, S. [Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure 
wherein a perſon means one thing and ex- 
preſſes another ; generally uſed as a ſneer, agd 
in commendiny a perſon for qualities which 
he has not. 2 : 

IRRA'DIANCE, or JRRADIANCY, S. 
[Lat.] the emiflion of rays of light on any 
„ubject ; @ ſparkling ; beams of glittering 
light cniitted or reflected. | 

ToIRRA'DIATE, V.A.[Lat.]tobrighten. 
To illumine, applied to the mind. To animate 
with heat or rays, To adorn with ſomething 
ſhining. 

IRRADIA'TION, S. the act of emitting 
beams of light, or glittering ; the ſtate of a 
thing made to glitter. Illumination, or khow- 
hedge applied to the mind. 

IRRA'TIONAL, [ ir afonal] Adj, Lat.] | 
void of reaſon or underſtanding ; void of the 
powers af reaſon ; abſurd, or contrary to reaſon. 

IRRATIONA LIT V, [ ivraſponality] S. the | 
quality of being void ot reaſon, 

IRRA'TION ALLY, [ irr«ſhonally] Adv. in 
2 manner inconſiſtent with reaſon; abſurdly, 

IRRECLAIMABLE, Adj. not to be al- 
tered by inſtruction, threats, or perſuaſions. 

IRRECONCI'LEABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not 
to be appeaſed, or made to agree. Many 
irreconcileable iniquities.” Shak. | 

IRRECONCULEABLY, Adv. in a man- 
nex not admitting a reconciliation. 

IRRECONCULED, Adj. not atoned, 
or expiated. N 

IRRECO'VERABLE, Adj. not to be re- 
gained, reſtored, or repaired; not to be re- 
medied. | 

IRRECO'VERABLY, Adv. in a manner 
beyond recovery, or paſt all cure or remedy. 


IRREG LARLY, Adv. without obſer, 
vation of rule, method, of duty, - 
To IRRE'GULATE, v. A. to make ir. 
regular ; to diſturb the order of time. 
IRRE'LATIVE, Agj. having no reference 
or relation to any thing ; ſingle; unconnettee, 
IRRELFGION, 2 (Fr,] contempt or 
want of religion, | 
IRRELTGIOUS, Aj. [Fr.] contemning 
or having no religion; impious; contrary to 
religion. 
RELI'GIOUSLY, Adv. in an impious 
manner, 
IRRE'MEABLE, Adj; Lat.] not to be 
aſſed ; admitting no return, 
IRREME'DIABLE, Adj. Fr.] admitting 
no cure or remedy, 
IRREME'DIABLY, Adv. in 2 manner 
admitting no cure or remedy. 
IRREMI'SSIBLE, Adj. Fr.] not to be 
pardoned. 
IRREMTSSIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
admitting no pardon, 
IRREMO'VABLE, Adj. not to be moved 
changed, cr affected. | 
IRRE'PAR ABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 
recovered ; not to be reſtored to its former 
ſtate, 
IRRE'PARABLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to be recovered or reſtored to Its 
former ſtate. 
IRREPLE'VIABLE, Adj. in Law, not to 
be redeemed, | 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] n* 
to be blamed, TY 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLY, Adv. 1g a man- 
ner not to be blamed. 


IRREPRO'ACHABLE, ſirreprichebls] 
Adj. free from blame or reproach. | 
IRREPRO'ACHABLY, [irreprichabh] 


Adv. in a manner not deſerving blame or re- 
roach, 
munen Adj. not to de 
blamed or found fault with, a 
IRRESISTIBILITY, S. che quality of be · 
ing above all reſiſtance, 0 
IRRESILSTIBLE, Adi. [Fr.] ſuperiot 5 


IRREDU CIBLIL, Adi. not to be reduced. 


all reſiſlance or oppoſition, IRRE- 
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LY, Adv. in 4 manter not 
. — its deſitu or end; 
; aner not to oppoſed. a | 
MA SOLUBLE, Adj. [Lt.] not to be 


tifſolved. ; 
W E$OLUBLENESS, S. the quality of 


having its parts not to be broken or diſſolved. 
[RRESO'LVEDLY, Adv. without any 
(+:led, fixed, or poſitive determination of the 


[RRE'SOLUTE, Adj. (Fr. ] not con- 
kat in purpoſe not fixed in one determina- 
tia; continually varying in one's choice. 

IRRE'SOLUTELY, Adv. without firm- 
tf; of mind or determination. 

IRRESOLU'TION, S. want of fixed and 
(ated determination of mind. 5 

ARESYECTIVE, Adj. having no re- 
rd to perſons or circumſtances. 
RRESPE'CTIVELY, Adv. without ro- 


hett to circumſtances. p 
RRETRIE'VABLE, [jirretredvable} Adj. 


xt io be recovered or repaired, 
IRRETRIE'V ABLY, [irretrectvably] Adv. 
in + manner not to be recovered or re 
IRRE'VERENCE, S. [Lat.] want of ve- 
tention or reſpect : a ſtate wherein a perſon 
u not that reſpect paid him, which is due to 


hit rank or dignity. 
AE VERENT, Adj. [Fr.] not paying, 
expreſſing, or conceiving the ge, venera- 


ton, or reſpe&t due to the character or dig- 
wity of 2 perſon, 

IRREVERENTLY, Adv. without due 
dome, teſpect, or veneration. 

[RREVE'RSIBLE, Adj. not to be reverſed, 
ragzted, ot altered. 

IRREVERSIBLY, Adv. in a manner not 
whe reverſed or c d. 

RRE'VOCABLE, Adj. [Lat.] not to be 
ralled, brought back, or reverſed. 

„ Adv. without recovery 
u recall. 

19 IRRIGATE, v. A. [Lat.] to wet, 
"RaiCA TIO ning 

WIGA'TION, S. the act of i 

wann or moiſtening, 

RRI'GUOUS, Adj. Lat.] watery or wa- 
"Raton, 8 fl deriding, 
„S. [Lat.] the act of deridi 

focting, or wala at —. | 
To IRRITATE, v. AL [Lat.] ts pro- 
. do teage. To cauſe an in 
wh won, applied to wounds, Te heighten 
[RR Air irritateth cold.” Bacon, 
STATION, 8. [Lat.] the act of pro- 
ky cxalperating, or ſtimulating, 
PTION, 8. [Lat.] the act of any 
dbl ng an entrance ; an inroad, or fot- 
th of an enemy into any place. 
| the third perſon fingular of the preſent 
indicative, from the verb Fo nx , borrow- 
" is, Goth. the ſeeond perſon fingular of 
Preſent tenſe indicative of wiſan, Goth, 


an apoſtrophe over its place; as, © There's 
ſame.” Shak, ; | | 
| ISATAH, Tug PROPHECY OF, a Can0- 
nical book of the Old Teſtament, and the fixſt- 
of the four greater prophecies. He was of the 
blood his father Amos being brother of 
Azariah, king of Judah. The ftile of this 
prophet is noble, ſublime, and florid, Grotiug 
cells him the Demoſthenes of the Hebrews. 
Ifaiah- prophefied from the end of the reign of 
Uzziah, til the time of Manaſſeh, by whoſe 
order, according to the Jewiſh tradition, he 
was put to death by being ſawed afdhder. 
ISCHIA'DIC, [;Aiddit] Adj. [Gr.] is 
omy, a name given to two crural yeins, 
called the greater and the leſſer iſchias, It 
fignifies alſo adiſeaſe or pain of the hip; and 
is commonly called ſciatica. 25 
I'SCHURY, [jury] S. [Or.] in Medi- 
cine, is a diſorder conſiſting in an entire ſups 
of urine. 
ISH, [Sax.] a termination added to 
expreſſes diminution or lefſening the ſenſe of 
the word, ff joined to an adjective; as, blzifb, 
tending to blue. When added to a ſubſtantive, 
it implics likeneſs, or partaking the qualities 
of the fubſtantive to which it is added; as, 
fodifh, wwolfiſh, roguiſh. When added to the 
name of a country, it implies ſomething de- 


tonging to or living in it; as, Swediſh, Da- 


niſh. 

 FRINOLASS, S. a tough, firm, and light 
ſubſtance of a whitiſh colour, and ſomewhat 
tranſparent, reſembling glue, but in ſome 
degree cleanlier. It is made from the inteſ- 
tines of a cartilaginous fiſh, which is a ſpecies 
of ſturgeon, grows to eighteen or twenty feet 
in length, and is frequently found in the Da- 
nube, c. In Medicine, it is preſcribed in 
broths and jellies as an utinant and 
ſtrengthener, and by wine-coopers it is uſed 
in clearing wines. 
YSINGLASS-STONE, S. a foſſil found 
in broad maſſes, compoſed of a multitude of 
extremely fine flakes or plates : the ancients 
made their windows of it inſtead of glaſs, 

I'SLAND, [pron. land] S. [Sax.] a tra 
of land ſurrounded by water. 

I'SLANDER, [pron. ilander] S. one who 
inhabits an iſland. 

ISLE, [pron. ile] S. [Fr.] an iſland or 
country ſurrounded by water, A long walk 
in a church corruptly from aile, of aiſie, Fr. 
a wing, it being originally only a wing, or ſide- 
walk. 

ISO'CHRONAL, or ISO'CHRONOUS, 
[iſskronal, or iſokronous] Adj, [Gr. ] is applied. 
to ſuch vibrations of 2 pendulum as are per- 
formed in the ſame ſpace of time. 

ISO'SCELES, S. [Gr.] applied to a tri- 
w_ which has two ſides equal. 

'SPAHAN, a celebrated city of Afia, and 
capital of Perſia, thought by ſome to be the 
fineſt city in the Eaſt, It ſtands inthe middle 


the in left out, and expreſſed by 


of a plain ſurrounded on all fides with moun- 
4 M tains, 


— — — 


ing been formerly the ſeat of the Roman em- 


I'T A 


tains, at eight miles diſtance, which riſe gradu- 
ally in the form of an amphitheatre. There is 
no river except a ſmall one, called Senderut, 
Which ſupplies almoſt all the houſes with wa- 


There are 260 moſques, 1800 large caravan- 
ſaries, above 260 public baths, a prodigious 
number of coftee-honſes, and very fine baſars 
and ftreets, in which are canals planted on 
each fide with trees. The ſtreets are not pav- 
ed; but always clean, on account of the dry- 
neſs of the air; for it ſeldom rains or ſnows 
here. It is-265 miles N. E. of Buſſerah, 300 
S. of the Caſpian Sea, and 1400 S. E. of Con- 
ſtantinople. Lon. 52. 55, E. lat. 32. 25. N. 

ISSUE, S. be. the act of paſſing out; 
paſſage outwards; an event, or the conſe- 
quence of any actien. In Surgery, a hole 
made in the fleſh by inciſion, for tht diſcharge 
of humours. Progeny ; oftspring. The pro- 
fits growing from an amercement. The point 
of matter depending on a fuit, wherein the 
parties join, and put the cauſe to the trial of 
a jury. Hence to join iſſue, is to agree upon 
ſome particular point, on which the decifion 
of a cauſe ſhall reſt, 

To I'SSUE, V. N. [Fr.] to come or paſs 
out at any place, To proceed, applied to off- 


ring. To be produced or gained, applied to 


funds or trade. To run out in lines. Ac- 
tively, to ſen& out by authority, or judicially, 
uſed with cut this ſenſe is moſt common, 
I'SSUELESS, Adj. without offspring or 
children, X : | 
I'STHMUS, [mms] S. [Gr.] in Geo- 
graphy, is à narrow neck of land that joins 
two continents, or joins à peninſula to the 
terra firma, and ſeparates two ſeas, The moſt 
celebrated iſthmuſes are that of Panama, or 
Darien, which joins North and South Ame- 
rica; and that of Snez, which connects Aſia 


and Africa; that of Corinth, of Crim Tar- 


tary, &c, . | 

IT, Pron. [ Sax. ] the neuter demonſtrati ve, 
made uſe of in-ſpeaking of things, Sometimes 
it is uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a perſon or 
affair. 4 How 1s it?” Shak. Sometimes 
elliptically for the thing, matter, or affair, 
It's come to paſs,” Shak, After neutral 
verbs, it is uſed either ludicrouſly, or to give 
an emphaſis. „ A. mole courſes jt on the 


- ground.” Spec. 


ITALY, a large peninſula of Europe,” hav- 
ing the Alps to the N. which ſeparates it from 


France and Savoy; and it is ſurrounded on 


al other ſides by the Mediterranean Sea. It 
is the mG6ſt celgbratcd country in Europe, hav- 


pire, and at preſent of the Pope. It is ſo fine 


Tg -% 


* 
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| called the garden of Europe,” The ait ir ter, 


perate and wholeſome, except i 
of the Church, Where it is —.— 
The ſoil is fertile, and produces wheat, — 


ſorts of fruit, flowers, ho = 
in the kingdom of Nase — — 
The foreſts are full of all ſorts Coane 
and on the mountains are fine paſtures, which 
feed a great many cattle, Here are alſo mine: 
of ſulphur, iron, ſeveral quarries of alabaſter 
Jaſper, and all kinds of marble, Italy is; 
mountainous country; for beides the Al 
which bound it on the N. there are the hy 
pennines running quite acroſs it from E. to 
W. as well as mount Veſuvius, which is al. 
cano, and vomits flames; beſides ſeveral others, 
The principal rivers are, the Po, the Tiber or 
Tivere, the Arno, the Adda, and the Adige, 
Some divide the country in this manner, ſay- 
ing, the top of the boot comprehends the re- 
public of Venice, the duchies of Mantua, 
Ferrara, Parma, and Modena; the calf of the 
leg includes the Marca or Marche of Ancong, 
and Abruzzo Ultra; the ſpur comprehends the 
Capitanata; the heel, the Term d' Otranto; 
the ſole, the Baſilicata; the buckle, the city of 
Naples, with the iſle Proſita and Iſchia; the 
duchy of Tufcany, and the territories of the 
Church repreſent the fore-part of the leg. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are other diſtricts; for there 
is no country in Europe which is ſo full of 
principalities, duchies, marquiſates, and couny 
ties. The archbiſhopricks and biſhopricks are 
alſo very numerous, and there are fevers! fa 
mous univerſities, They have only one len- 
guage, which is a corruption of the Latin, and 
is ſaid to be maſt pure in Tuſcany, They 
have an inquiſition, but not ſo ſevere as thit 
of Spain; however, there is no religion tole- 
rated but the Jewiſh, all the reſt of the inh+ 
bitants being Roman-Catholicks, except the 
Vaudois in Piedmont, and a few proteſtauts 
in maritime towns, who are ſuffered to live 
there on account of trade, Rome is {aid te 
be the capital city, though” ſome will hard) 
allow it. The inhabitants have a great many 
good qualities.as well as bad ones; they we 
polite, active, prudent, ingenious, and politic; 
but then they are luxurious, effeminate, ad- 
dicted to the moſt criminal pleaſures, revenge- 
ful, and uſe all ſorts of artifices to deftroy * 
enemies; which produce a greit number 0 
aſſaſſinations. Add to theſe, that they mw 
tremely jealous, and keep their 3 by 
daughters always ſhut up, inſomuch . 
cannot go to church without ſomebody | 
watch them, However, there 1s 00 — q 
the warld where impurity abounds — 
in Italy; ſor there are great numbers o b 
ho are J 
houſes and courtezans, Wwao 
the magiſtrates. 4 , 
ITCH, S. fSax.] in Medicine, 3 4 


which overſpreads 


und fruitful a country, that it is commonly 


* 
* 


tended with an irritating fonſation, 


JUD 


--ated by contact; the ſenſation of un- 
bes, cauſed by the itch, ar appeaſed by 

„ ieg Figoratively, 2 conſtant teaſing defire, 
To ITCH, V. N. to feel an uneaſineſs in 


be ki, which ib removed by rubbing; to 


1 continual defire and propenſity. 
gc, 4. infected with the itch, | 
FM, S. [Lat.] a new article; a hint 
« inuendo. Uſed in wills, in its original 
tnſe, for alſe, 4 Trem, I give and bequeath. 
76 TERATE, V. A. Lat.] to repeat the 
dne thing; to inculcate by frequent men- 
fon ox repetition 3 to do a ſecond time. 
[TERANT, Part. Lat.] repeating, 
NATION, 8. 2 repetition, or 


tal, X 
IAxERA Nr, Adj. [Fr.] wandering; 
qt fenled ; travelling. 

[IINERARY, S. [ Lat. ] a book of travels, 

HSE LF, Pron. [Sax.] the neutral reci- 
wal pronoun, applied to things. 

_ Part. ¶ Lat.] uttering ſongs 
mum 

dul ron, S. [Lat.] the act of ut- 
trng ſongs of triumph, or of declaring tri- 

wb 


vnd. 

[UBILEE, S. [jubile, Fr. from jubilo, Lat. 
4 maſcal inſtrument, ſo called from Jubal the 
nr] a public feſtivity ; a time of rejoic- 
Ing; 2 grand church feſtival celebrated at 
fame. originally once every hundred years, 
viereig the pope grants plenary indulgence to 
all tarers, 114 ſuch as viſit the churches 
K. Peter and Paul at Rome. It was firſt 
efabliſded by Boniface VIII. in 1300. Cle- 
went VI, reduced it to 50 years; Urban VI. 
herry25 5 and Sextus IV. to every 23d 
11 


ec ND ITV, S. [Lat.] pleaſantneſs; 
rableneſs. Not in uſe. | 

To [UDAI'ZE, V. N. a. to conform 
Þ the manners or cuſtoms of the Jews. 

JUDGE, S. Fr.] one who is empowered 
a uthorized to hear and determine any cauſe 
weh, real or perſonal, and pteſides in a 
wut of judicature, Figuratively, one WhO 
kw kill ſufficient to diſcover and pronounce 
ion the merit of any thing. | | 
e — V. N. [Fr.] to decide or de- 

a queſtion ; to pa ; if- 
— paſs ſentence; to diſ- 


org, 8. opinion, 
i pale — one who forms an opinion, 


J VOES, Book or, S. a canonical book 
4 8 Teſtament, 10 called from relat- 
i be fate of the Iſraelites under the ad- 


Ministre; . : 
— bom; illuſtrious perſons who 


1 udpex, 
| DCMENT, S. that power of the mind 


— n ideas together, by affirming or 
13 ching concerning them; the qua- 
over of diſcerning the propriety or im- 


UI. 


tion, or puniſhment inflited by Provide nce fo 
any particular crime; the diſtribution of juſ- 
tice ; the ſentence paſſed on our actions on the 
laſt day; the laſt doom. | | 

JU'DICATORY, S. diſtribution of juſ- 
tice ; a court of juſtice. 3 

JUDICATURE, S. [Fr.] the power or 
province of diſpenſing juſtice, or hearing cauſes, 
and paſſing ſentence. | 

JUDICIAL, fjudifpia!] Adj. [Lat.] prae- 
tiled in the diſtribution of juſtice, or in a court 
of juſtice ; inflicted as a penalty; belonging 
to à judge or court of juſticte. 
| JUDICIALLY, {judifoially] Adv. in the 
forms of legal juſtice ; in a court of juſtice z 
before a judge. m7 9 
| JUDICIARY, [judiſbiary] Adj. [Lat. 

ng judgment upon any thing. 

JUDFCIOUS, [judi/biovs] Adj. Fr.] pru- 
dent; wiſe ; ſkilful in any affair, . 

JUDICIOUSLY, fjudiſhjoufly] Adv. in 3 
manner which ſpeaks an extenfive judgment 
or underſtanding ; juſtly or wiſely. . 

I'VER, a village in - Buckinghamfhire, 
three miles S. W. of Uxbridge, with one fair, 
on July 11, for cattle, ſheep, and hogs. 8 

IVES Sr. à ſea port town of Cornwall, 
with two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, and one fair, on Saturday before Ad- 
vent Sunday, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, 
and a few hops. It is only frequented by fiſh- 
ermen, for the taking of pilchards, However, 
it is a corporation, and ſends two members to 
parliament. It is 274 miles W. by S. of London, 

IVES Sr. a town of Huntingdonthire, 
with a market on Mondays, the largeſt in 
England for cattle, except Smithfield, and two 
fairs, on Whit-Monday, and October 10, for 
all ſorts of cattle and cheefe, It is an ancient, 
large, and handſome place, ſeated on the river 
Ouſe, over which is a fine bridge, Here was 
a priory, which is now in ruins. It has one 
large church, two diſſenting, and a popiſh 
meeting, with about 500 houſes ; the ſtreets 
are pretty wide, and tolerably well paved; it 
is 64 miles N. by W. of London. ' 

JUG, S. [Dan.] a large drinking veſſel 
with a long neck, ſwelling out towards the 
bottom, 


by flight of hand; to practiſe or impoſe on by 
artifice and impoſii e. 

JU'GGLE, S. a trick performed by ſlight 
of hand; an impoſture, fraud, or deception, 
JU'GGLER, S. one who practiſes ſlight of 
hand, or performs tricks by nimble convey- 
ance ; a cheat or impoſtor, 

JU'GGLINGLY, Adv, in an unfair or 
deceitful manner. 

JU"GULAR, Adj. [Lat.] ſituated in, or 
belonging to, the throat, 

JUICE, [pron. jzce, both in this word and 


Rey of ding; des, 
2 — the right, power, or act 


its derivatives] S. [jus Fr. and Lat. juys, 


& ; deciſſon; opinion; ſen- Belg.] the liquor, ſap or water of a plant; 
ant a criminal; condemna- the Aid or moiflure in animil bodies. 


4M 3 JUICE» 


— — — CO GC 8 


To JU'GGLE, V. N. [Fr.] to play tricks 
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FR Tus 
JVTCELESS, Adj. dry z without moiſture — 8. 3 


or > | 
ju” ICINESS, S. plenty of juice, er anciſ- 'NIP . 
ture, applied doth to plants —.— | — tat] agar which pro. 


: duces the berries of whic 
JVICY, Adj. moift ; full of meifwre or JUNK, 
ice. 


IVINGHOE, a town in Buclingham ſhire, NKET, $. Ser | 
| whoſe fairs are held April 25, and Oftober 7; 2 8. 1 of 
for cows, ſheep, and hogs.; the market 43 ined in — 1 
Friday. Diſtant from London 72 miles. 

To JUKE, V. N. {Fr.] to perch as 
FIA, . rr Ph | Jeden A 

LAP, S. [Fr.] in Pharmacy, an agree · Adjecti it Genifies ; | 
| aol. potion uſually made of fimple and com- —— — dy — why thing _ 
pound waters ſweetened, and uſed ſometimes JUPITER, S. in Aſtronomy, has its orbi 
as a vehicle to ſuch medicines as cannot be |ſituated between Saturn and Mars, and i 
taken alone. | [thezefore called one of the ſuperior planets M 

U'LIAN YEAR, S. is that lately uſed it has a rotation round its axis in 9 hours ar 

in England and ſeveral other countries, called | 56 minutes ; and a periodical revolution ro 
the old year, introduced by Julius Cæſar, the fun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 20 . | 
which for three years together has but 36 ſis the biggeſt of al the plagets. Hunger 
days, but every fourth year 366 days, upon |computes its ſurface to be 400 times as lag 
account that fax hours and 365 days was the as that of the earth. In its courſe, it is 6 
mean ſolar year, and four times fix hours made 
one natural day; but this by experience is 
found too much by about 11 minutes; ſo that 
in about 131 years, this account will be one | 
| day too late, which occaſions the difference pleaſures, religion. | 

between the Julian and the Gregorian account | JU'RAT, S. [Lat.] a magifrate of t 
of the year. nature of an alderman. 

JU'LY, S. [Lat.] the name affixed to the —— Adj, [Fr.] by means « 
ſeventh month of the year from January, by or by giving, an oath. 2. 
the Romans, in honour of Julius Cæſar, which — Adj. [Lat.] acting i f 

before his time was named Quintilis, or, the |diftribution of juſtice; uſed in the cou 
fifth, i. e. from March, Jjujoſtice. f 
Ju MART, S. [Fr.] a beaſt got from a JURISDICTION, S. Lat.] Jegal auth 
mixture of a bull and a mare. rity ; extent of power ; a diſtrict to which 
To JU'MBLE, V. A. to mix in a con- authority belongs. \ 
fuſed and violent manner together. Neuterly, JURISPRUDENCE, S, [LA.] the ſcie 


to be agitated or ſhaken together. flof the law, either civil or comman. 
JUMBLE, S. a confuſed mixture; à vio-| JU RIS T, S. [Fr.] one who pvaſeſe t 
dent and confuſed ſhaking. ſcience of the law; a civihan. 


To JUMP, V. N. [Belg.] to move for-“ JUROR, 8. [Lat.] ane who ſerves an 
ward bv ra: {ing one's ſelf from the ground into jury. 
the ait; to leap; to jolt. JURY, S. [Fr.] a company of * n 
JUMP, S. the act of ſpringing or raiſing ] Gffing of twelve or twenty-four, and _ | 
one's feet from the ground in the air; a leap, [deliver 2 truth upon ſuck 1 
or ſkip, Figuratively, a lucky chance. 2 laid before them touching the — 
kind oi looſe or limber ſtays, with a moveableſ to decide. The grand ju conſiſts on 
Nomacher, uſually laced or tied before, from, of twenty- four grave an — . 
Jupe, Fr, * {men, or ſome of them yeomen, 0 — * 
JUNCATE, S. [Fr.] a cheeſecake; any the whole thire by the fheriff, —— 
kind of a delicacy; a private or clandeſtine all bills of indictment preferred Aer 
entertainment: now improperly written gunker. | which they approve of dy _—_ 
U'NCOUS, Adj. ¶ Lat.] full of bulruſhes, for diſallou, by writing — ee 
JU'NCTION, S. Fr.] union; coalition. JU'RYMAN; S. one who 
NCTURE, 3. [Lat.] the line or part on a jury. 32 
in which two things — — tagether ; JU'RY-MAST), 8. — | 
joint, joining, or articulation ; union, A ori-| room af a maſt doftin a fight or em 
tical point or period of time. 


from January. 


Jos, Adv. exact! ; 
« Joſt ene 
ag « Juſt 
Ju8T, 
'STICE, 8. 
we give every one their d e l 
ment os 3zole that deſerve is, and cha 
innocent after 4 fair trial, Figuratively, 
wiſhmeat ; right, or the act whereby a perſon 
afſerts his right. In Law, it is 2 f. — 
ed by the king to admiaiſter juſtice to his 
j Lord Chief Juſtice of the 9 
Z:nch, is a lord by his office, and. chief of 
ell; he determines all ſach pleas as concern 
committed againſt the crown, dignity, 
or peace of the king, Lord Chief Fuftice af* 
the Common Pleas, is a lord by his office, and 
*merly did hear and determine all cauſes in 
common law; from whence aroſe bis title. 
Juſtice of the Foreft, is a lord by his office, and 
vity tus aſſiſtants determines all aftences 
vithin the king's foreſt, committed againſt 
yeniſon and vert. Juſticen of Aſſize, are ſueh 


z by ſpecial commiſſion are tent into the pu 


country io take affizes. Juſtices in Eyre, or 
itinerant juſtices, are ſo called from erre, Er. 
2 journey, and were formerly ſent by commiſ- 
bon into different counties to try ſuch cauſes 
particularly as were termed pleas of the crown. 
Fuſtices of Gaal Delivery, are ſuch as are com- 
mifiioned to hear and 1 .— all cauſes for 
chich perſons are caſt into gaol, Fuffices 
Nik Prius, are the ſame as juftices of the at- 
ze, and regeive their name from the common 
adjournment of a cauſe in the common pleas, 
„ Nist Pazus Fuſticiarii vrnerint ad eas 
r; i, e. Unleſs the juſtices ſhall come to 
thoſe parts before, Fuſtices of the Peace, are 
ſons appointed by the king's. commithon to 
the peace of the county in which they 
refide ; and ſome of theſe, who gte of ſuperior 
rank or quality, are called Juſtices of the Quo- 
um; and without the preſence or aſſent of 
(hole, or at leaſt one of them, no- buſineſs of 


importance can be ttanſacted. 1 Fuftice of 


whe Peace ought to poſſeſs an eſtate ot at leaſt 
$001, per ann. in freehold or copyhold, for 
hie, or for the term of 21 years, "without in- 
cumbrances ; and if a Zuftice of the Peace, not 
thus qualified, preſume to act in that office, 
be is able to the-penalty of 100l. | 


JUSTICESHIP, S. the office, rank, or 
Juſtice, Uſed generally in a lu- 


dignity of a 
Qcrous ſenſe, 
JUSTI'CIARY, or couxT or JUSTI- 


cIARY, S. in Scotland, a caurt of ſupreme 
The lords 
y likewiſe go circuits twice a year 


juriſdiction in all criminal caſes. 
of juſticiar 


lu the country, 


JU'STIFIABLE, Adj. to be defended by 
3 conformable to law or juſ- 


or reaſon 
vce. 


JUSTIFIABLENESS, 8. the quality of 
being cleared from any accuſation ; the qua- 


lit 


as to be — 

. JUSTIFICACTION, S. [Fr.) 
vindication, or the aft of clearing from an 
ſaceuſation of guijt ; abſolution from guilt 3 
[deliverance or «cquittal by pardon from fing 
paſt, In Seripture, a judicial act of God, by 
pu-.|which the righteouſncls of Chriſt is imputed 


vindicates, or clears 


JUX 


| JU'STIZIABLY, Adv. in fych a manger 


law, reaſon, or juſtice, + 
2 defence, 


the faithful, and fins are forgiven on ac- 


de- count of his obedience, merits, and ſacrifice. 


JUSTIFICA”TOR,' 5. one who defends, 
from any charge of guilt. 
JU'STIFIER,'S. one who clears both from 


the charge and puniſhment of fin by argu⸗ 


ments, by imputation of merits, and by pars 


To TIFY, V. A. [Fr.] to clear from 
any >” guilt; to ml or acquit from 
any accuſation ; to vindicate; to free from 
the guilt or puniſhment of paſt ſin by imputed 
righteouſneſs and pardon. © | 
To JU'SPLE, V. M. [Fr to encounter, 
claſh, or run againſt each other. ARively, to 

ſh, drive, or force by ruſtung againſt. 
JU'STLY, Adv.” in 2 manner conſiſtent 
with rigid juſtice and honeſty, Figuratively, 
properly; exactly; in due proportion. 
'STNESS, S. the exact ity of 
things and actions to any law, rule, or ſtan- 
dard; juſtice, propriety, ot exactneſs. Sy N oN. 
Fuſtneſs prevents our running into errors 3 
precifoen removes every thing that is uſeleſs, 

o JUT, _ to puſh or ſhoot into pro · 
minences ; to out beyond the other part 
of the ſurface. | 
JUTLAND, a large peninſula, which 
makes the principal part of the kingdom of 
Denmark, It is bounded on the S8. E. by the 
duchy of Holſtein, and is ſurrounded on the 
other ſides by che German Ocean and the 
Baltick Sea, It is about 180 miles in length, 
from N. to S. and 50 in breadth, from E. to 
W. The air is very cold, but wholeſome 3 
and the ſoil is fertile 3n corn and paſtures, 
which feed @ great number qf horſes and 
bee ves, which are ſent to Germany, Holland, 
and elſewhere, This was anciently called 
Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, and it is ſuppoſed to be 
the country from whence the Saxons came 
that conquered England, It is divided into 
two parts, called N. and S. Jutland ; the lat- 
ter is the duchy of Sleſwick, and lies between 
N. Jutland and the duchy of Holſtein ; and 
the duke of that name is in poſſeſſion of part 
of it, choſe capital town is Gottorp, for which 
reaſon the ſovereign is called the duke of Hol» 
ITY. 8. 7 « building which 

FU” „S. a part of a buildi ich 
os out farther than the rett. | 
CTR Adj. [Lat. ] young, or youth- 


r S. the ſtate of youth; 
"JUXTA4POSITION, s. [Lat.] dhe fate 


ot being delealible by law or ai. 


of being placed cloſe to each other, 
I'VE, 
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= 1pvariable ſoypnd; as in keen, hen, kid, kind, K 
is ſilent in the preſent pronunciation before n ;- 


| whoſe fair is held Oct. 1, for horſes, houſe- 


- means of the kedge anchor. | 
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ever-greens, 


at twines about trees, ſlicks to 


K E E 


IV, S. [Sax.] 4 particular plant, of the for offences at ſea, by Aceh the ON 


walls, or creeps on the groung Its qualities 
in Medicine are drying and aſtringent; its 
berries purge upwards and: downwards; 'and a 
gum, that diftils from its tyunk” upon being 
any ways cut, is reckoned a notable cauſtic, 
and is ſaid to deſtroy the nites of the heag, - 


8 


1 


"Mis * 


K Is the tenth letter, and ſeventk con- 
5 ſonant of our alphabet. Its found is 
9 much the ſame with that of the hard 
Cp in acrty cure, come, and of gu in greſtiqn, 

ale, &c. and has before all the vowels one 


as knorw, knife, knee, knave, It uſed formerly. 
to be always joined with (at the end of words, 


Wi is at preſent very properly omitted; thus | fo 


or 22 muſich,' avithmetick, c. we write 
Fublic, muſic, arithmetic, &c, However, in 
ro ropes it is ſill retained as in mock, 
fac » bact, wreck, flick, &c. The Romans 
&1dom it, except in proper names, or as 
2 numeral. The French make no uſe of it 
except. in foreign names of men and places; 
yet we meet with it, burleſt, in good au- 
thors, inſtead of -riſgue, burleſpue. As a nu- 
meral, K denotes 250, and with a daſh over 
it thus, K, 250,000, | 
KA'LENDAR, S. See Car END, or 
FAN aaa. 
KA II, S. [Arab. ] a plant growing on the 
fea coaſts, whoſe aſhes are of great uſe in mak- 
ing glaſs or ſoap. 
KAM, Adj. [Erſe] crooked 5 not to the 
rpoſe.': 4 This is clean dam.“ Shak, - 
© KA'THERINE HILL, a town in Surry, 


bold goods and apparel, 
To KAW, V. N. to make a noiſe like a 


taven, crow, or rook. 

KAW, S. the cry of a raven, crow, or rook. 
Io KECK, V. N. Bet.] to heave the 
ſtomach; to reach at ſomething nauſeous or 
fqueamihh. - 

o KEDGE, V. A. [Belg.] in Naviga- 
tion, to bring a thip up or dawn a narrow river 
by the wind, though the tide be contrary, by 


- KE'DGER, or KEDGE A'NCHOR, S. 
a.{mall anchor uſed in a river, 

KEEL, S. [Sax.] the bottom of a ſhip. 

To KEEL, V. A. [Sax.] to cool, or pre- 

vent from boiling over. While greaſy John 
doth bee the pot.“ Shak, This phraſe, though 
now obſolete in London, may ve ſtill met with 
in molt provinces. 

KEE'LFAT, S. [Sax.] a cooler, or veſſel 
in which wort or other liquor is ſet to cool, 


under water on one fide of the &; 
keel, and up again on the wy Joe 
; KEETSON, S. that piece of timber in 2 
.thip; which is next to her keel, and fies fiat 
— hs above the floor timber * 
% „Adj. Sax. ſhar oe 
applied to 2 00 an —— eh, 
poſed to blunt, Severe, piercing, ot exceſſi 
cold, applied to the winds or weather, F er 
vehement. Of great ſubtlety, applied 
underſtanding, Acrimonious, or tied 0 the 
uneaſineſe, applied to wit. F 

KEENLV, Adv, ſharply; or cutting eaſy; 
. 
niouſly, 
KEK ENNESS, S. the quality of bei ; 
or cutting eaſily ; rigour of wr or * 
cold; acrimony ; bitterneſs of mind; eager. 
2 or vehemence. ran 

0 KEEP, [preter and part, P* 

. A; [Sar.] to retain, beer * 2 
or another; to copy cateſully; to obſerve 
time punctually; te hold; to remain in a 
place; not to reveal or betray a ſetrt; to te- 
main unhoert ; to adhere ſtricty; to prafliſe 
or accuſtom one's ſelf to. “I keep bad hours,” 
Pope, To celebrate, applied to feſtivals. To 
obſerve without violation, applied to promiſes, 
contracts, or laws. To maintain at one's own 
expence ; to have in the houſe, © Ky 
lodgers.” Shak, To remain in any fate, 
To keep his bed.“ bat. Uſed with back, 
to reftrain from doing an action. Keep 
back thy ſervant from preſumptuous fn. 
Pjal. xix. To reſerve. Joined to with, tg 
be often with a perfon as a lover or ſuitor, 
« Keeping company with men.“ Broome, Te 
keep in, to conceal ; to forbear telling, applied 
to ſecrets. To defend from. © Keep out tho 
weather,” Prior. Keeps out hunger,” Dryd, 
Uſed with pace, to walk as faſt as. another, 
« Kept pace with him.“ Ta keep under, to 
ſuppreſs; to ſubdue ;' to tyrannize over, or 
hold in a ſtate of baſe ſubjection. SYNox, 
We keep that which is our own; we detain 
that which is another's, We keep what we 
intend not to part with; we detain what we 
propoſe not to reſtere, - | 

KEEP, S. cuſtody, or charge, Not in uſe, 

KE'EPER, S. one who has priſoners com- 
mitted to his cuſtody one who holds any 
thing for the uſe of another; one who has the 
care of parks, or the ſuperintendance of ano- 
ther. Keeper of the Great Seal, is a Lord by 
his office, and ſtiled Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, and is always one of the 
privy council. All grants, charters, and com- 
miſſions of the king under the-great ſeal, pals 
through the hands of the Lord Keeper; for 
without that ſeal many of theſe grants, &c. 
would be of no force; the king being, in the 
interpretation of the law, a corporation, and 
therefore paſſes nothing but by the great ſeal, 


KEEL-HAU LING, S. is a puniſkment 


which is alſo ſaid to be the public faith w 


KEN 
ing in the greate eſteem and 
ne 08, Keeper is inveſted with 
the lame place, authority, preheminence, 
funiſdiction, or execution of the laws, as 
de Lend Chancellor of Great Britain is veſted 
with, Keeper the Prinzty Seal is alſo a 
Lord by bis office, through whoſe hands all 
grants pardons, c. paſs before they come 
o the great ſealz and even ſome things paſs 
his hands which do. not paſs the great ſeal at 
ill, He is alſo one of the privy council; his 
duty is to put the ſeal to no grant, &c. with- 
ut a warrant, nor with a warrant where it is 
aft law, or inconvenient, but ſhall firſt 
mint the king therewith, 
KE'EPERSHIP. S. the office of a keeper. 
KEC, S. [Fr.] a ſmall barrel. : 
KE'GWORTH, a village in Leiceſterſhire, 
with two fairs, on Euſter- Monday, and Octo- 
ter len chiefly for toys, It is 116 miles from 


London, | 

KEI'CHLEY, a village in the W. Riding 
4 Yorkſhire, fix miles S. of Skipton, with 
two fairs, on May 8, for horned cattle, brats, 
and pewter; and on Nov. 8, tor the ſame, 
and pedlars ware, i 

KELL, S. See CAut. 

KELLINGTON, a town in Cornwall, 
whoſe market is on Wedneſday, and has three 
fairs, on May 4, September 19, and No- 
vember 12, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and a 
tew hops, and ſends two members to par- 
lament. It is 2154 miles Weſt by South of 
London, 

KELP, S a ſalt produced from calcined 
ſea weed, 

KELSON, 8. See Kr ELSON. 

RELVEDON, a town in Eſſex, whoſe 
fair is on Eafter-monday, for toys. It is 41 
miles from London, 

To KEMB, V. A. [Sax.] to comb or diſ- 
1 hair; alſo, to dreſs flax, hemp, 


To KEN, V. A. [ Sax. ] to deſery or fee at 
a nce; to know, | 

KEN, S. view; or the diſtance within 
Which a perſon can ſee an object. 

KENDAL, a town of Weſtmoreland, with 
a large market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
en May 6, for horned cattle, and on Nov. 
b for horned cattle, horſes and ſheep. It is 
a large, handſome place, and has two long 
dw, which croſs each other. It is noted 
for its manufactures of eottons, druggets, hats, 
ind ftockings, and is 256 miles N. N. W. of 
London. 

KENNEL, S. Fr.] a cot or place where 
+ re kept; a pack of hounds ; the hole of 
fr other beaſt ; the ſmall cavity or hol- 
8 in which water runs throvgh a ſtreet, 

4 0 on NNEL, V. N. to lie or live, applied 
Ay 3 or foxes, and contemptuouſly 
XENNING-HALL, a village in Norfolk 

. » 
TX one fair, on Taly 9, for — and toys. 


K E T 
RENN TON, a village in Kent, with 


one fair, on july 8, for pedlars ware. | 

KENSINGTON, à village and royal pa- 
lace, in the county of Middleſex, with hand- 
ſome/gardens 3 2 miles W. of London. 

KENT, an Engliſh county, encom paſſed 
on all fides by the ſea and the river Thames, 
except on the W. fide, where it borders on 
Suſſex and Surry, It is 58 miles in length, 
and 48 in . breadth, and it contains 39, 340 
| houſes, 235,440 inhabitants, 408 pariſhes, 
and 31 market towns, whereof 7 ſend mem- 
bers to parliament, which, with 2 for the 
county, make 16 in all. The rivers, beſides 
the Thames, are, the Medway, the Rowther, 
the Stour, the Darien, the Ton, and the 
Wantſkelm, beſides ſeveral leſſer ſtreams. The 
lower part of Kent, where there are fens and 
marſhes, is very unhealthy, and the agues that 
are caught continue a long while. It abounds 
in corn, fruits, and paſtutes, and the marſhes 
are proper to feed cattle and ſheep. It has iron 
mines, and is noted for its apples, pears, 
plums, apricots, and cherries, which were firſt 
brought out of Italy. Maidſtone is the county 
town, but Canterbury and Rocheſter are the 
principal. 

KEPT, preter and part. paſſ. of KR Er. 


| KE'RCHIEF, S. a head-dreſs. 


KERF, S. [Sax.] the ſlit ſawn away be- 
tween two pieces of ſtuff, | 
KE'RMES, S. is a roundiſh body, of the 
bigneſs of a pea, and of a browniſh red colour, 
covered when moſt perfect with a purpliſh 
grey duſt, It contains a multitude of little 
diſtin granules, ſoft, and when cruſhed yields 
a ſcarlet juice, It is found adhering to a kind 
of holm-oak, In Spain it is uſed as a cordial 
for lying-in women, and prevents abortion ; 
| it is alſo of great uſe in dyeing. , 
KERN, S. an Iriſh ſoldier; alſo, 2 
handmill conſiſting of two pieces of ſtone, by 
which corn is ground. 
KERN EL, S. [Sax.] that part of a nut 
which is contained in the ſhell; any thing 
included in a huſk or ſkin, The kernel of a 
„grape. Den, The ſeeds in pulpy fruit; the 
central part of any thing which is covered with 
a cruſt, hard ſubſtance, or with a concretion. 
© The #eynel of a ſtone.” Arburb. Hard knobs 
formed in the fleſh; the glands of the throat. 
To KE'RNEL, V, N, to ripen or grow 
to kernels, : 
| KE'RNELLY, Adj, full of kernels; re- 
ſembling kernels. 
KE'RSEY, S. [Belg.] a coarſe woollen 
manufacture between a ſtuff and a cloth. 
KE'STREL, S. [Fr.] a little kind of 
baſtard hawk. 
KE'SWICK, a town of Cumberland, with 
a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on 
Auguſt 2, for leather and woollen-yarn, It 
is 2353 miles N. N. W. of London. 
KETCH, S. [Ital.] a ſmall veſſel uſed to 
bring fil; to market, or as à tender to "© ny 
ips. 
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ys. It has two maſts, its-main-fail and 


top-ſail ſtanding ſquare as ſhips do, and its 
fore-fait and jib like thoſe of hoys. 


KETTERING, a town ot — 


ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, on Thurſday before December 21, 
Thurſday before Eaſter, and October 10, for 
horſes and horned cattle, It is 75 miles N. 
W. of London. 

KE'TTLE, 8. [Belg.] à veſſel in which 
liquor and meat is boiled. The name of a p 
is given to the boiler that bellies out in the 
middle, and grows narrower towards the top; 
but that of derte, to the veſſel whoſe ſides are 
ſtraight from the bottom, or grow wider to- 
wards the top: authors, however, uſe theſe 
words promilcuouſly, A tea-ketrle is a veſſel 
in which water is boiled for makiny tea. 

KE'TTLEDRUM, S. a drum, whoſe body 
is braſs, and reſembles the ſhape of a kettle. 

KE'TTLEWELL, a village in the Weſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, not far from Leeds, 
— two fairs, om July 6, and September a, 


ſheep. 

KEW, a village in Surry, oppoſite to Old- 
Brentford, 6 miles W. of London. Here is 
a ſeat which belonged to the late Princeſs 
Dowager of Wales. ; 

KEY, S. [Sax.] a little iron inſtrument 
formed with holes anfwering to the wards of 


a lock, by which the bolt is puſhed forward or 


backward z an inſtrument by which affy thing 
is ſcrewed, turned, ſhut, or opened. The 
key of the jack.” .  Figuratively, an ex- 
planation of any thing obſcure, myſterious, or 
diffcult. The parts of a muſical inſtrument, 


particularly of a ſprnnet, which are ſtruck by 


the fingers. In Muſic, a certain fundamental 
note or tone, to which the whole piece is ac- 
commodated, with which it uſually begins, 
and muſt always end, In Architecture, the 
laſt ſtone placed at the top of an arch. In 
Commerce, a bank raiſed perpendicular from 


the water, bra wharf made uſe of for ſhipping | 
or unloading goods; from aye, Belg. guai, Fr, 


See Quay, _ 
KE'YAGE, 8. money paid for laying, or 
loading and unloading gvods at a key, 
KE"'YNSHAM; a town- of Somerſetſhite, 
with a market on Thurſday, and two fairs, on 


March 24, and Aug. +5, for cattle and cheeſe, 
It is commonly called Smoky Keynſham, 


and is ſeated on the river Avon, over which 
there is a bridge, and it has been of note 
for maltſters. It is 116 miles diſtant from 
London. ; 
KE'YSTONLE, S. the middle or upper ſtone 
of an arch. See KTI. * 

KIBE, S. [Brit.] a chilblain, or chap in 
the heels, cauſed by cold. . 

K1'BED, Adj. troubled with kibes, or chil- 


blams. 
To KICK, V. A. [ Belg.] to ſtrike with 
the foot. | 


— 


* é 


KIL 


KFCKER, "FP 
— ens who gabe with the 


RICKSHAW, s. [fuppoſed 


a be 

ed from choſe, Fr. * corrupt 
tem ——— . 
ſo ged by cookery thot it can ſcarcely be 


known, The laſſ ſenſe is that which is hw 


| 
applied in ridicule and contempt to a wife. 


KIYDDER, S. an of corn, 

KI'DDERMINSTER, a town of Worceſ. 
terſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and 
three fairs, on Holy-Thurſday, tliree week; 
after, and Sept. 4, for horned cattle, borſes, 
Cheeſe, linen, and woollets cloth. It is ſeated 
under a hill, on the river Severn ; is welt in- 
habited, and was particularly noted for a wohl- 
len manufacture, called Kidderminſter ftuffs; 
but now carpets are made here, and woollen 
manufactures of various kinds, they having 
no leſs than 1000 looms, It is greatly im- 
proved of late, and has a very good fret- ſchool, 
and an alms-houſe, It is 184 miles N. W. of 
London. 

To KI DNAp, V. A. to ſteal children. 

KI'DNAPPER, S. one who ftrals chi- 
dren, or human beings. | bir 
| KI'DNEY, S. [the etymology unknown] 
a part of an animal ſerving to ſeparate the in 
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urine from the blood: they are two in um- pin, 
ber, one on each fide, of the figure of kidney K 
beans, the right one being ſituated under the ſends 
liver, and the left under the ſpleen, Figurs- for thi 
tively, race or kind, in ludicrous language. derer 
KI'DNEY-BEAN, S. a plant {6 nad Kl\ 
from its reſembling a kidney. boothe 
KIDNEYVETCH, or KI/DNEYWORT, — 
S. plants. NI 
KIDWE'LLY, a town of Carmarthenſhire, » 


in South Wales, with a market on Tueſday, 
and three fairs, on May 24, July 22, and Ot. = 
29, for cows, calves, horſes, and pedlars vat. r 
It is ſeated on the Severn-Sea, and was for- 
merly of note for cloathing, It is 2244 mite 
W. by N. of London, 
KI-LDERKIN, 8. [ Belg.] 4 ſmall barrel; 
a liquid meaſure, containing two firkins, er 
eighteen gallons, beer meaſure; and ſixteen 
ale meaſure, Two kilderkins make a bantl, 


and four an hogſhead. | 
KILGA'RREN, a town of South - Wala, : — 
in Pembrokeſhire, with a market on Wes. Wl 
neſdays, and two fairs, on Aug, 21, and = - — 
12, for cattle, horſes, — m_ ware, 
| b n. N 
228 miles W. N. W 2 Riding of 18 


KILHAM, a town in the — 
Yorkſhire, with a market on 

two fairs, on Aug. 21, and Nov. 12, fer bots nh 
and horned cattle, It is 260 


KICK, 8. 4 blow given with the foot, 


London. To 


to KILL, 


- Fituratively, to deprive of the power of 
FX1LLER, 8. one who deprives of life, or 


pats 


wall, near 
gwatton, wit 
ar, 


and three wee 


KIN 
v. A. [fottherly written guel}, 


Sax.] to murder or deprive of 


to death. F 
ZILKHA'MPTON, a village in Corn | 
Hartland-Polnt, three miles N. of 
h two fairs, viz. on Holy-Thurſ- 
ks after Holy-Thurſday, 
ie \orſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 


KILMINGTON, a village in Devonſhire, 
with one fait, on the firſt Wedneſday in Sept. 


cattle, * 
limo rox, a village in Somerſet- 
fire, with one fair, on Monday after Aug. 24, 


{ cattle, horſes, bogs, and cheeſe, | 
KIN 8. [Sax.] a ſtove or furnace con- 


trived for admitting heat, and 


lach things as are contained in it. : 
To KI'LN-DRY, V. A. to dry in a kiln, 
MBO, Adj. [Ital.] crooked ; bent; 


wh the arms bent, and ſticking out from the 


ties. 

KIMBO'LTON, a town of Huntingdon- 
fiire, with a market on Fridays, and one fair, 
os Dec, 11, for a few cattle and hogs z it is 
ited in a bottom, and is noted for the caſtle of 


Kimbolton, the ſeat of the duke of Mancheſ- 
ter, It is 62 miles N. N. W. of London. 


23 40 


8 


ax, ] of the ſame family; a re- 
e ſame race, Uſed as a termi- 


tation toexpreſs ſomething diminutive z thus, 


ani a little man; minnikin, a very (rial 


zin, 

KINCA'RDIN, a ſhire of Scotland, which 
ſends two members to pat liament; viz, one 
fr the ſhire, and one for the borough of In- 


ſerderrie, Ec. 


KIND, Adj, Sax. ] behaving with civility 
bothers; benevolent, or filled with general 


pod will, 


KIND, S. [Sax.] race; or claſs contain-| 


in fevers] ſpecies, Kind in Teutonick Eng- 
Uh anſwers to genus; and fort to ſpecies; a 
Gfindtion not always obſerved, The parti- 
al nature of a thing; the natural ſtate of 
illing, © Levied in kind upon corn.“ Arbuth. 
uur, or particular manner, Sort, uſed with 
% plying by way of. © In a kind of ſcorn,” 
anner; way, 


vd 


To KINDLE, V. A. [Sax. ] to ſet on fire; 
t, or make to burn, 


diz nflame, or exaſperate; to catch fire. 
0 bring forth, applied to rabbits, &c, 


de lame 


de 


LER, S. one that lights, or ſets fire 
rely, one that enflames, or excites 


KINDLY, 
Wane, 
KINDLY, 


Adv, in a civil, good-natured 


Adj, [from the ſubſtantive] of 
omogeneal-;* ſuiting or 


+ Infinuating ; mild. 


„S. civil behaviour; favour- 


, WR, or a conſtant and abitual 


drying or burn- 


iguratively, to 


KIN 


prafiice of friendly offices, and benevolent ar - 


tions. 


KI'NDRED, 8. [Sax.] relation by birth or 


marriage. 

 . KI'NDRED, Adj. native; congenial; a- 

greeing to the nature of a perſon or thing. 
Ki of C 


„S. the plural dow. 
KI'NETON, a pretty large town in War- 


wick ſhire, with a good trade in narrow cloths, 


it has a large market on Tueſdays, with two 
fairs; on January 25, for ſeed and corn; and 


October x8, for cattle and cheeſe, It is 87 
miles N. W. of London. | 


KING, S. [Sax.] a perſon who rules ſingly 


over a people. In England, the king has power _ 
of making, peace and war, and calling, conti- 


nuing, proroguing, and diſſolving of parlia- 


ments; of enforcing old laws, determining re- 

wards and puniſhments, pardoning offenders, 
laying embargoes on ſhipping, and of opening 
and ſhutting ſea-ports. He is the fountain of 
honour, and has the ſole power of conferring - 
dignities and titles of honour; as creating 

dukes, earls, batons, &c. In Gaming, a card 


with the picture of a king, in whiſt next to 


an ace, The four kings are, David, Alexan- 
der, Cæſar, and Charles, whoſe names are ſtill 
printed on the French cards, and are ſuppoſed 
to repreſent the four monarchies of the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and that of the Franks un- 
der Charlemagne. King at Arms, is a princi- 
pal officer at arms, that has pre-eminence of 
the ſociety of heralds; of theſe there are 
three, named Garter, Notroy, and Claren 


cieux. 


'KING's BENCH, S. is a court in which 


the king was formerly accuſtomed to fit in 
perſon, and on that acceunt was moved with _ 
the king's houſhold, This wag originally the 
only court in Weſtminſter-hall, and from this 
it is thought that the courts of Common-pleag 
and Exchequer were derived. As the king in 
perſon is ſtill preſumed in Law to fit in this 
court, though only repreſented by his judges, 
it is ſaid to have ſupreme authority, and the 
proceedings in it are ſuppoſed to be coram nobis, 
that is, before the king. This court con ſiſts 
of the lord chief juſtice and three other juſ- 
tices or judges, who are inveſted with a ſove- 
reign juriſdiction over all matters whether of 
a criminal or public nature, It frequently 
proceeds on indictments found before other 
courts, and removed by certiorari into this. 
Perſons illegally committed to priſon, 2 
by the king and council, or either of the houſes 
of parliament, may be bailed in it; and in 
ſome caſes even upon legal commitments, 
Writs of mandamus are iſſued by this court, 
for the reſtoring of officers incorporations, &c. 
unjuſtly turnad out, and freemen wrongfully 
dit franchiſed. This court is now divided 
into a crown-fide, and plea-fide ; the one de- 
termining criminal, and the other civil cauſes. 
The officers of this court, on the crown-fide, 
ate the clerk and ſecretary of the crown; and 
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KINGSTON, a town o . 
l ket on Saturdays, and etal red Aar. 
and deputy, the cuſtos breyium, two clerks of thres laſt days in Whitſun- week # 2 the 
the papers, the clerk of the declarations, the tbys 3 on Aug. 2, 3, and 4, f. * es and 
. fignet and ſealer of the bills, the clerk of the lars ware; and on 3 or fruit and ped. 
rules, clerk of the errors, and clerk of the |cattle, and toys 13, for ho 
bails; to which may be added the filazers, the 
marſhal of the court, and the cryer. 
/ Sane BOOKS OF) S. wry canonical 
books of the Old Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe for the reception o | , 
they contain the hiftory of the kings of Iſrael aſſizes are held 4 n the 
and Judah, from the beginning of the reign of London. obo ad. Rules V. of 
Solomon down to the Babyloniſh captivity, for 


KIN 


on the fide of the pleas there are two clijef 
clerks or prothonotaries, and their ſecretary 


| toys. It is a | 
ſeated an the banks of the _ Themas os. 
which there is a wooden- bridge; it wal. 
built, and has ſeveral good inns and taverns 


ſpace of near 6g0, years. 
wy.” KING, V. A rule as a king; to 


ralſe to the dignity of a king. 


KI'NG-CRAFT, S. the act of 


] . 
RINO DOM, S. [Sax.] che dominion, or 
territories ſubject to a king. Among Natu- 


raliſts, a claſs or order of things or beings, 
Figuratively, a tract or region. SYNoN. Em- 


KI'NSFOLK, S. [from kin and 
lations, or thoſe that Long the ſame Kal 
KI'NSMAN, S. a man who is related t, 
or of the ſame family with, another. 
KI'NSWOMAN, S. a woman of the ſame 
* „ N 5 
CI'PMASH,, a village in Norfolk, wi 
one fair, on Aug. 24, — * 
KIRBY, à town in Eſſex, whoſe fair is 


Fire conveys an idea of a vaſt territory, com-| held July 6, for toys. 
poſed of various people; whereas kingdom im- RBY-L@'NDSDALE. See Lonns- 


plies one more bounded, and intimates the 
unity of that nation of which it is formed. 
I'NGLIKE, or KI NGL, Adj. royal; 


belongin or ſuitable to a king, 


- 


KI'NGLY, Adv. with an air of majeſty, 


KI'NGS-BRIDGE, a'town of Devonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on 
Ju 20, for horned cattle, cloth, and ſhoes, 


DALE, 
RIURBY-MO'ORSIDE, a town in the N. 
Riding of Vork ſhire, with a market on Wed- 
why 50 and two fairs; on Whit-Wednef. 
day, for horned cattle and horſes, and on v4 
tember 18, for ſheep, woollen and linen clot 
It is ſeated on the edge of the moors, near the 
river Dow, It is 222 miles N. by W. of 


It is but à mean place; is governed by a London. | 
ortreeve ; and conſiſts of about 150 houſes, |  KI'RBY-STE'VEN, or KIRKEY- 


chiefly in one ſtteet, 


2½ miles W. by S. of London | 
KINGS-BRU'MPTON, a village in 


which is well paved, It 


merſetſhire, three miles N. of Dulverton, 


wich two fairs; viz. on 


edneſday before 


Holy-Thurſday, and on Thurſday ſevennight 
after October 1ogfor cattle. 
KI'NGSCLEAR, a town in Hampſhire, 
with a market on "Tueſdays, and two fairs; 


viz, on the firſt 


on Oct. 29, fo 


is $55 


miles W. of London 


Tueſday in Apr, and the 
firſt Tueſday after October 10, for ſheep, It 


KTNGS-CLIFF, à village in Northamp- 
tonſhiĩ re, ſix miles $. of Stamford, with one fair 


KING 


r chee e, home-ſpun linen, and 
- turners warg z and s market on Tueſday, ._ 
68 VIL, S. a fcrophulous diſtem- 


per, in which the glands are ulcerated : it de- 


rives its name from a vu 


may be cured by the touch of a king or 


crowned head. ; 


KI'NGSHIP, S. royalty, or the ſtate, of- 


fice, and dignity of a king. 


KI'NGSLAND, a village in Hereford- 
ſhire, two miles W. of Lemſter, with one fair, 
on Oct. 10, for horned cattle, horſes, hops, 


cheeſe, and butter. 


KINGS-NO'RTON, a village in Worceſ- 
terſhire,-10 miles N. E. of Bromſgrove, with 
two fairs, on April 45, and September 5, for 


a]1 ſorts of cattle, 


KI'NOSTON, See Hui. 


gar opinion that it 


STE'PHEN, a town in Weſtmoreland, with 
a market on Mondays, and three fairs; viz, 
on Eaſter-Monday, Tueſday after Whitſun- 
day, St. Luke, old ftile, for black cattle, ſheep 
and flax, It is ſeated near the Kirt of the 
hills, which Teparates this county from York- 
ſhire, and has a handſome church; and al 


N. N. W. of London. ; 
KIRK, 8. [Sax,] a church: obſolete in 

England, but ſtill retained in Scotland. 

. KIRKCU'DBRIGHT, a fire of Scotland, 
which ſends two members to parliament ; oc 
for the ſhire, and one for the borough of New 
Galloway, &c, ö 

KI'RKHAM, a town in Lancaſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs; an 
June 24, for borſes and horned cattle; and 
on Oct. 18, for toys and ſmall wares. It is 
221 miles N. N. W. of London. 2 

KF RKHAM, a village in the Eaſt Riding 


with one fair, on Saturday before Trinity- 
Sunday, oe Theep, braſs, pewter, hard ware, 

ts, and ſmall ware, 

KIRK-O' SWALD, a town of Cumber- 
land, with a market on Thurſdays, and ” 
fairs; on Thurſday before Whitſunday, 3 
Aug. 5, for horned cattle, It 1s 291 
from London, 


gon, Not in i Gays 8 W KTR TON, 


a manufaQture of ftockings. It js 260 miles 


of Yorkſhire, four miles S. of New Malton, | 


KI'RTLE, S. [Sax. ] an upper garment c 


KNA 

| r 
' KIRTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, with 
', -arket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on July 

a marke 0 , Set] 
18, and December 11, for all forts of cattle 
1nd goods ; ſeated on the edge of Lincoln- 
Heath, It is 1494 m. N. by W. of London. 

To KISS, V. A. [Sax. to touch with 
the lips. Figuratively, to treat with fondneſs ; 
to touch gently, or in a loving manner, 

K15S, S. a ſalute given by joining the lips. 

X1'SSER, S. one that kiſſes. ; 

KISSINGCRUST, S. the thin, tender 
guſt of bread, formed where one loaf touches 
another in the oven. | 

KIT, S. (Belg. a large bottle; a ſmall 
falle; a ſmall wooden veſſel in which New- 
caſtle falmon is ſent to town. 

KI'TCHEN, S. [Brit.] the room in a 
houſe where the proviſions are dreſſed or 
cooked. 

KI'TCHEN-GA'RDEN, 8. a garden 
wherein ſallads, roots, herbs, cabbages, and 
other eſculent plants are produced. 

KI'TCHEN-MAID, S. a cook, or maid 
who does the buſineſs of the kitchen, 

KI'TCHEN-STUFF, S. the fat ſcymmed 
«the pot, or collected from the dripping- pan. 

KI'TCHEN-WENCH, S. a ſcullion or 
mild employed to clean the veſſels or inſtru- 
ments uſed in cookery, | 

K!TCHEN-WORK, S. cookery, or work 
tone in 2 kitchen 

KITE, S. [Sax.] a bird of prey, that in- 
fefts farms, and ſteals chickens, Figuratively, 
a perſon of a remarkable and notorious ra- 
pity, A play-thing made of paper, and 
ried into the air by means of a long ftring, 
ad running againſt the, wind. | 

NT TEX, S. [ Belg.] a young cat. 

To KIT TEN, V. N. to bring forth young 
bits. 

To KLICK, v. N. {from clack] to make 
i harp noiſe, like the links of an iron chain 
ung againſt each other. 

To KNAB, [the & before the z in this and 
althe following words, is mute] V. A. [ Belg. ] 
'0take a ſhort bite; to bite ſomething brittle 

& makes a noiſe between the teeth, 

Nack, 8. Brit.] a toy, or bauble, which 
Ukcorers ſkill or contrivance; a readineſs ; 
*Xculiar ſlight, or habitual dexterity in doing 
Uy thing; a nice trick. 

„ Nack, v N. to make a ſharp 
ul wiſe like that of a tick when breaking. 

2 S. a knob, or hard knot in wood. 

— SC: knotty, or full of knobs, 
19, | Brit, 1 . E 
lag ptotuberance. ] 1 * ig 2 

L KVap, V. A. [Belg.] to bite or break 
ar do firke ſoas to make a ſharp noiſe 
"5x 8 of breaking. To make a ſharp noiſe 
claſh or breaking. * 

* - fe V.N. to break off with 
— e. 

uni dc 8, the bag which a folder 

| back ; a bag of proyiſions, 


f K NI 


| KNARE, Nb. a hard knot, 

KNA*RESBOROUGH, | 
town in the N, Riding of Yorkſhire, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and fix fairs; on Wed- 
neſday after January 24, and Wedneſday after 
March 12, May 6, Wedneſday after Aug, 12, 
Monday after Oct. 10, and Dec. 13, for horn- 
ed cattle, horſes, hogs, and ſheep, It is fa- 
mous for its medicinal waters; is a corpora 
tion; and ſends two members to parliament, 
It is 200 miles N. by W. of London, 

KNAVE, S. [Sax,] a boy, or ſervant; and 
in the latter ſenſe, in an old tranſlation of the 
Teſtament, in Lauderdale's library, we read 
e Paul the nav of Chriſt,” At preſent it is 
uſed in a bad ſenſe, to ſignify a fly, artful, or 
diſhoneſt fellow. In Gaming, it is applied to 
a card having a ſoldier painted on it, 

KNA'VERY, S. diſhoneſty ; tricks ; low 
cunning ; any thing put to an ill uſe. 

KNA'VISH, Adj. diſhoneſt ; tricking ; 
waggiſh ; miſchievous, 

KNA'VISHLY, Adv. in a fly, cunning, 
and diſhoneſt manner. 

To KNEAD, [ pron. need] V. A, [Sax.] to 
beat or mingle any ſubſtance. Seldom appli- 
ed to any thing but the manner of making 
dough fit for baking, by often rolling it in dif- 
ferent forms, and preſſing it with the knuckles, 

KNE'ADING-TROUGH, [ pron, needing- 
treff] S. a trough in which the paſte of bread 
is worked together. | : | 

KNEE, S. [Sax.] the joint of the leg 
whereby it is united to the thigh. 

To KNEE, V. A. to place the knee upon; 
to entreat kneeling. x 

KNE'ED, AJj. having knees. In Botany, 
having joints. Kneed graſs,” 

KNE'E-DEEP, Adj. riſing to the knees; 
ſunk to the knees. 

KNEE' PAN, S. a little round bone about 
two inches broad, convex on both ſides, and 
covered with a ſmooth cartilage on its foreſide, 
which ſerves as a pully to the tendon of the 
muſcles that extend tl leg, 

To KNEEL, V. N. to bend the knee; to 
touch the ground with the knee, as a ſign of 
ſubjection and ſupplication. 

KNELL, S. [Brit.] the ſound of a bell 
rung at a burial or funeral, 

. KNEW, the preter of Know, 7 

KNIFE, [plural knives, it being a gene- 
ral rule, that nouns ending in For fe in the 
fingular, make the plural by changing f and 
[fe into wes] S. [ Sax. ] an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a ſteel blade with an edge on one fide, and 


ſometimes with a ſharp point, uſed particularly 


in cutting meat and killing animals, 

KNIGHT, [the gö in this word and its 
compounds and derivatives is mute, and pron, 
as if ſpelt nite] S. [Sax.] among the Romans, 
was a perſon of the ſecond degree of nobility, 
following immediately that of the ſenators. 
At the ceremony of conferring this honour, 


4 N 2 


Nireſv3rs] 2. 


he had à horſe given him, which was kept at 
1 ts 
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in the wars. Knight, in a modern ſenſe, pro- 
perly ſignifies a perſon, who fot his virtue and 
proweſs, is by the king raiſed above the rank 
of gentleman, into an higher claſs of dignity 
ol honour, Knighthood was formerly the | 
firſt degree of honour in the army, and con+ 
ferred with much ceremony on thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome notable ex- 
ploit in arms, The ceremonies at their crea- 
tion have been various; the principal was a 
box on the ear, and a ſtroke with a ſword on 
the ſhoulder ; they put on him a ſhoulder- belt, 
a gilt ſword, ſpurs, and other military accoutre- 
ments; being thus armed as a knight, he was 
led to the church. Cambden deſcribes the 
manner of making a knight bachelor among 
us, which is the loweſt, and moſt antient or- 
der of knighthood, to be thus: The perſon 
kneeling was gently ſtruck on the ſhoulder; 
by the prince, and accoſted in theſe words; 
6& Rite, and be a knight in the name of God.“ 
Knight is alſo underſtood of a perſon admitted 
into any order, either purely military, or mi- 
litary and religious; as Knights of the Garter, 
of Malta, of the Holy Ghoſt, &c. 

_ KNIGHT-E'RRANTRY, S. the practice 
of wandering about in queſt of needleſs en- 
counters, 

KNIGHT OF THE POST, S. an hire- 
ling evidence, or one that will ſwear any thing 
if paid for it. : | 

KNIGHT OF THE SHIRE, S. in the 
Britiſh Polity, are two knights or gentlemen, 
who are elected by the freebolders uf every 
county, to repreſent them in parliament. The 

ualification of a knight of the ſhire is, to be 
fleſſed of 6001. per ann. in a freehold eſtate, 

To KNIGHT, V. A. to create a perſon a 


ight. 
, KNIGHTHOOD, S. the rank or dignity 
pf 2 knight. 
” KNI'GHTON, a town of Radnorthire, in 
South Wales, with a market on Thurſdays, 
and two fairs, on May 6, and Sept. 21, for 
' ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. It is a hand- 


| KNO 
the public charge, with which he wgs to ſerve | . KNOB,. 8. [Belg.) u pro 


ng IO bl untly above the ſurface of 


| KNO'BBED, Adj. ſet with knobs or pro 


* 

NO'BBINESS, S. the 

knobs or protuherance quilly of having 
_ KNO'BBY, Adj. full of knobs, Fig. 
tively, hard, or ſtubborn alluding to wool 
which is not eaſily bent, when full of knot, 

To KNOCK, V. N. [Sax.] to claſh; tobe 
driven forcibly together ; to beat at a door for 
admittance, To 4nock under, to ſubmit, or 
pay ſubmiſſion, To knock dewn, to fell = 
make a perſon fall by a violent blow, 72 
knock on the bead, to kill or deſtroy by a blow, 

KNOCK, S. a ſudden ſtroke or blow; 1 
loud ſtroke made at the door for entrance. 

KNO'CKER, S. one who makes a noiſe 1 
a door to gain entrance; the hammer hangin, 
at 1 — to ſtrike with to gain ad, 
miſſſon. 
ring a bell for ro k 

KNOP, S. fa corruption of 
tufty top, Ainſworth. aa hen th 

KNOT, S. [Sax.] a firing os cord formed 
in a hard knob by frequent interſectiont not 
eaſily to be diſintangled. Figuratively, any 
figure formed of lines frequently interſecting 
each other; any bond of union or afſociation; 
a difficulty or intricacy not eaſily reſolved; an 
intrigue, or difficult perplexity ; a cluſter, or 
collection. In Dreſs, a ribbog worn by way 
of ornament on the head of a woman, A 
hard part of wood cauſed by the growing of a 
bough in that part, 

To KNOT, V. A. to tie threads or cords 
in ſuch a manner as to make an hard knob 
not eaſily untangled; to entangle or perpler; 
to unite, 

KNO'TSFORD, a town in Cheſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs; on 
July 19, and Nov. 8, for cattle and drapery 
goods, There are two towns of this name 

tty near together, called the higher and the 


pte 
ſome place, and is 155 miles N. W. of — in the higher is the pariſ- church; 


London, 
To KNIT, [preter knit, or knitted] V. A. 
Sax. ] to form any texture or manufactures on 
ires or needles, without a loom. Figura- 
ively, to interwtave. To tie, applied to knots, 


apd in the lower a chapel of caſe, It is 1834 
miles N. N. W, of London. 
Kk NO TT EP, Adi. full of knots. 
KNO'TTINESS, S. che quality of abound- 


To join, or unite two perſons together, applied 
o matrimony. To join together in friend- 
ip. To contract in wrinkles, applied to 
he forehead or eye-brows, To join cloſe, or 
unite, 4 Our ſever'd navy—have nit again.“ 


KNIT, S. the texture, degree, or fiheneſs derivatives is mute, and o pron. long] V. 


of any thing formed by knitting. 


ing in kgots ; an intricacy ot difficulty not 
eafily ſolyed. 

KNO TTV, Adj. full of knots, applied 
either to threads cx trees z „ 
plexed, difficult. 233 ; 

To KNOW, [the w in this word 27 N 


[preter, I knew, or bave known; part. pall 


KNI'TTER, S. one who makes any ma- |tnown ; cnewan, Sax.] to 7 IS 


nu facture by knitting. 
KNI'TTING-NE'EDLE, S. a wire with 

which Rockings, &c. are made without a loom. 
KNI'TTLE, S. a ſtring with which the 

mouth of a purſe is gathered and cloſed, 


* 


tainty; to be acquainted with; to 
with, or have oy —— = 05 
another ſex; to be free 1 — 
KNO'WABLE, Adj. poſſible to be diſo- 
* * . KNO'WER, 
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O WER, S. one that has knowledge 


OWING Adj. ſeibful; well inſtruct- 
hy extenſive knowledge or experience; 
free ignorance z conſcious; intelligent. 

KNOWING, 8. knowledge, experience, 


« 9 WINGLY, Adv. deliberately; wil- 
. without being ignorant. 
fly; wlxbôk, or KNO'WLEGE, 
wedge] S. [from know] the perception- of 
( t or diſagreement of our ideas, 
vithout any mixture of doubt or uncertainty; 
karning, or improvement of our faculties by 
reading; experience, Or the acquiring new 
wes or truths by ſeeing a variety of objects, 
1nd making obſeryation upon them in our own 
minds; acquaintance with any perſon or fact. 
To KNU'BBLE, V. A. [Dan. ] to beat. 
KNUCKLE, S. [ Sax. ] the joints of the 
which ſtick out when the hand is ſhut, 
The knee joint of a calf, applied to Cookery. 
The articy]ation or joints of a plant, in botany. 
T6KNU'CKLE, V. A. to put the knuckles 
cf to the ground. Neuterly, to ſubmit, 
diet with under ; I ſuppoſe from an odd cuſtam 
of friking the under fide of the table with the 


knuckles, the confeſſion of an argumental 
teten. 
KNU'CKLED, Adj, jointed, applied to 


Maxon, or KNURLE, S. [Teut,] a knot; 
z hard ſubſtance, 

dg See C ex RITA. 

KYNETON, or KI'NG TON, a town of 
Herefordſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, 
and four fairs; on Wedneſday before Eaſter, 
Whit-Monday, Auguſt 2, and Sept. 4, for 
horſes, and cattle of all ſorts, It is 152 miles 
V. N. W. of London. ' 


L. 


A ſemi-vowel, or liquid conſonant, 

the eleventh letter of the Engliſh al- 
phabet, In the Saxon it was aſpi- 
rated, as in blaf, Sax, a loaf, as it is at pre- 
en by the Spaniards, and by the Cambro- 
Tritons, in lan, a temple. The figure of the, 
capital L we borrow from the Saxons, which 
u the ſame as that of the Romans, who like- 
viſe ſeem to have taken theirs from the 
of the Greek, with one of its fides placed 
man the line thus > , It is gronounced by 
Futing the tongue to the palate, and breath- 
ing from the throat. At the end of a mono- 
it 1s always doubled, as in fall, kill, 
Tyre at the end of a word of two or more 
1 un written Gingle, as in doubtful; as 
Kewiſe is when it qccurs in the middle of 
*mpound words; for though we write ill 


ang full, when they are alone, with a double 


LAB 


ut an in each, as in filful,, When it 
comes before e at the end of a word, it is pro- 
nounced as if the e came before it, as in bible, 
feeble, title. Ay a numeral jt ſtands for 50 
and when a line is drawn over it thus L, * 
50, 00. L. alſo ſtands for Libra, a Pound; 
alſo for Liber, a Book, | 
LA, Interject. look ! behold ! ſee! . 
LABDANUM, S. a reſin of the ſofteſt 
kind, of a ſtrong and not unpleaſant ſmell, 
an aromatic, but not an agreeable taſte. It 
exſudes from a low ſpreading ſhrub of the ciſtus 
kind in Crete, ; 
LA'BEL, S. [Lat.] a ſmall or narrow flip, 


ſcrip, or ſcroll of writing, In Law, a narrow 


ſlip of paper or parchment affixed to a deed 
or writing, in order to hold the ſeal which is 
faſtened to its likewiſe any paper added 
way of explanation or addition to a will, called 
either label or cedicil. In Heraldry, an addi- 
tion to the arms of a younger brother, to dif. 
tinguiſh him from the eldeſt. 

LA'BENT, Adj, [Lat.] falling, gliding, 
Nipping, paſſing away. 

LA'BIAL, Adj. [Lat.] expreſſed by the 
lips, applied to letters. 

LA'BIATED, Adj. [Lat.] formed with or 
having Tips. 

LABIODE'NTAL, Adi. [Lat.] in Gram- 
mar, formed or pronounced by the co-operation 
of the lips and teeth, as the F and v. 

LA'BORATORY, S. [Fr.] che place 
where a chemiſt performs his operations. In 
an Hoſpital, a place where chemical medicines 
are made, In a Camp, the tent where the 
engineers or fireworkers prepare their works, 

LABO'RIOUS, Adj. ¶ Lat.] diligent, aſſidu- 
ous, and indefatigable; tireſome; fatiguing. 

LABO'RIOUSLY, Adv. with labour, toil, 
or fatigue. | 

LABO'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of re- 
quiring great labour, or cauſing fatigue ; dili- 
gence ; aſſiduity. | 

LA'*BOUR, [the is uſually dropped in 
pronunciation in this word and its derivatives, 
as laber, &c.] S. [Lat.] the act of perform- 
ing ſomething which requires an exertion of 
ſtrength, or tireſome perſeverance ; pains ; 
toilz work; exerciſe ; travail, or the ſtate of 
pain and anguiſh a woman is in previous to 
her being delivered of a child. 

To LA'BOUR, V. N. [Lat.] to toil, to 
exert ſtrength in the performance of any thing; 
to do work, or take pains. Figuratively, to 
move with difficulty. To be oppreſſed. To 
be in a ſtate of pain and agony previous to 
childbirth, To proſecute with great pains, 

LA'BOURER, S. one who is employed in 
coarſe and toilſome work ; the perſon who 
carries mortar, brick, &c. to builders ; one 
who exerts much ſtrength. 

LA'BOURSOME, Adj. done with great 
exertion of ſtrength and diligence, 


Je, when they are compounded, we leave 


LABYRINTH, s. Lat.] a winding, 
mazy, and intricate walk in a garden. 
, LAC, 
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LAC 
Lac, 8. [Lat.] a hard, red, brittle, tranſ- 


2 ſubſtarice, partaking a middle nature 
etween that of a- gum and a reſin, ſuppoſed 


to be the comb of an inſect reſembling 'an | 


ant: it is brought from Malabar, Bengal, and 
u, and uſed in dying ſcarlet, in painti 
— 2 ſealing — &c. OT Opin 

LACE, S. [Fr.] a ſtring or cord; a ſnare or 
gin ; a plaited ſtring with which women faſten 
their ſtays or boddices; a web of thread, or 
gold, and ſilver, curieuſly woven, and uſed as 
ornaments in dreſs, 

To LACE, V. A. to faſten with a plaited 
firing running through eyelet holes; to adorn 
with gold, ſilver, or thread webs curiouſly 
wrought. Figuratively, to embelliſh with or- 
naments of different eolours. 

LA'CEMAN, S. one who deals in lace. 

_ LA'CERABLE, Adj. liable to be torn. 
To LA'CERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to tear, 
rend, or ſeparate by violence. 

LACERA'TION, S. the act of tearing or 
rending; a breach made by tearing. 

| LACERATIVE, Adj. tearing; having 
the power of tearing. 

LACHE'SIS, [Lakes] S. one of the three 
Deſtinies; the others being Clotho and 
Atropos. | 
_ LA'CHINGDON, a village in Eſſex, with 
a fair on June 2, for toys. 

LA'CHRYMAL, [likrymal] Adj. [Fr.] 

roducing or containing tears. 
LACHRYMARY, [/akrymary] Adj. 
Lat.] containing tears. 

LA'CHRYMATORIES, [14krymgtories] 
S. veſſels in which the Antients ſaved the 
tears of ſurviving friends and relations. 

. LACI'NIATED, Adj. ¶ Lat.] adorned with 
fringes or borders.. 

To LACK, V. A, [Belg.]towant; to need; 
to bo without; to be deficient or wanting. 

LACK, S. want; defect; failure; need. 
Both the verb and noun are almoſt obſolete. 

LA CKBRAIN, S. one that wants wit. 
LACK ER, S. a kind of varniſh, which, 
when ſpread on a white ſurface, appears of a 
golden colour. | 

LA'CKEY, S. [Fr.] a footboy. 

To LA'CKEY, V. A. to attend as a ſer- 
vant; to wait upon as a footboy. To wait 
upon in a ſervile manner. 

LACO'NIC, Adj. [Lat. from Lacones, the 
Spartans, who uſed few words] ſhort; conciſe; 
brief; expreſſed in few words. | 

LACO'NICISM, S. a ſhort or conciſe man- 
ner of expreſſing one's ſentiments; brevity 
like that of the Lacedæmonians. 

LA CONISM, S. [Lat.] a conciſe ſtile, 
expreſſing much in a few words. 6 


LACO NIC ALL, Adv. in a brief or con- 
eiſe manner. 
[Lat.] milky; full of 


4 


LA'CTARY, Adj. 
Juice reſembling milk. 
'.LACTA'TION, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, 


| 


LA 
LAT EAL, Ad „ 
conveying the r in 
milk. 8 


| Kiki 


a Juice reſembling 


LA'CTEOUS, Adj, [Lat.]milky, Late 
conveying the miley Ahe Ar le. l 

LACTE'SCENCE, 8. lar — 
turn into a liquor like milk. Py” 

LACTI FEROUS, Adi. [Lat.] in Anats. 
my, that which conveys or brings milk. 
| LAD,S. [Sax.] a boy or ſtripling, in fami. 
liar language, and paſtoral poetry, 

LADDER, 8. [Sax.] a frame made with 
two upright pieces, croſſed with others at pro- 
ver diſtances, which ſerve as ſteps; any thi 

y which one climbs; a gradual riſe, 1 

_ LADE, S. [from the Sax, lade, a purging or 
diſchargi ng] in compoſition, implies the mouth 
of a river, by which its waters are diſcharged 
either into a great river ↄr the ſea, 

To LADE, V. A, [preter and part, paſſive 
laded or laden, Sax, it is commonly written 
load,] to put a burthen upon a beaſt; t 
burthen, To freight, applied to a ſhip, To 
heave 6ut or throw out, 

LA'*DING,'S, the burden, cargo, or freight 
of a ſhip. ag” © 

LA'DLE, S. [Sax.] a veſſel with a long 
handle and a bowl at the end, uſed to take 
liquor out of a pot, &c, The receptacles of a 
mill into which the water falls and turns in, 
LADY, S. [Sax.] a woman of rank; the 
title belonging properly to the wives of knights, 
and all degrees above them, and tothe daughters 
of earls ; at preſent uſed as a ceremonious or 
reſpe ful expreſſion to women that rels to- 
lerably, 

LA'DY-BIRD, LA*DY-COW, LADY. 
FLY, S. a ſmall round inſect with wings in 
a ſheath, which is of a reddiſh colour, ſpotted 
with black, 

LA'DY-DAY, S. the feſtival of the An- 
nunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin. 
LA'DY-LIKE, Adj. reſembling a perſon 
of delicate breeding and conſtitution; ſott; 
delicate. 

LA'DYSHIP, S. the title of a lady. 

LAG, Adj. oy that which is behind, it 

the latter end, or falls ſhort 3 fuygiſh; flow 
in motion; laſt, or long delayed. 
LAG, S. the loweſt claſs. He that comes 
laſt, or ſtays behind, 
To LAG, V. A. to loiter, or move lowh; 
to ſtay behind, or not come in. 

LA'GGER, 8. a lciterer, or one who 
moves but flowly. | * * 
LA'ICAL, Adj. [Lat,] belonging to 
people, oppoſed t6 the clergy. 

LAID, part, preter - — Y, 

LAIN, , preter of L1F. 

LAIR, s (Fr. the couch of a boar 
wild beaſt ; the daily harbour" for 2 der; 


the act or time of giving ſuck, 


alſo, a ſhelter for cattle to reſt in. LAIRD, 


Fg 
LAM 
LAIRD, s. Sar. ] the lord of a manor, in 


Scottiſh di x | TY * ' 
1411, 8. [Gr.] the people diſtinguiſhed 
Fam the clergy ; the ſtate of a layman. ; 

LAKE, S. [Lat.] a large collection of wa- 
ters incloſed in ſome inland places, Figura- 
weh, a ſmall plaſh of water. In Painting, 
\ middle colour þetwixt ultra- marine and ver- 
ox IN YALE, a town in Den- 
tighfire, whoſe fairs are July 30, and Oct. 
ij for cattle, : W f 

LAMB, [theb is mute] S. [Sax.] the young 
of heep, In Scripture, typically applies to our 
lard and Saviour, who is called the 


7 


Gal, 1 444) | 
LYMBATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] to be taken 


by | | 
|  ABDOIDAL, Adj. having the form| 


hype of the Greek letter a, lambda. The 
dada ſuture,” Sur. 
LYMBENT, Adj. [Lat.] gliding about; 
ng about or upon without doing any harm, 
A'MBERHURST, a: village in Kent, 
eat miles S. E. of Tunbridge, with one fair, 
an April 5, for cattle. 


LIMBERHURST, a village in Suſſex, 


with one fair, on May 21, for cattle, It is 


40 miles from London. 

LAMBERT-CA'STLE, a village in Dor- 
ſefhire, with two fairs, on Wedneſday before 
ſw? 24, and Wedneſday nine weeks after- 
wards, for cattle, | 

LYMBORNE, a town in Berkſhire, whoſe 
fars are held May 12, Oct. 2, and Dec. 4, for 
horſes, cows, boo!s, ſhoes, and young foals; the 
maketison Friday, Diſt, 68 m. from London. 

LAMBSWOOL, S. a mixture of ale and 
naſted apples. 2 
LAME, Adj, [Sax.] crippled, or diſabled 
i the limbs ; walking in a hobbling manner. 
Fguatively, not ſmooth, or not having its 
bit quantity of feet, applied to verſe, Imper- 
da, unſatis*aQtory, „ A lam excuſe,” 

To LAME, v. A. todeprive of the uſe of 
alin), either by a blow or by accident, 

Lr LL, S. [Lat.] little thin plates, 
werf the icales or ſhells of fiſhes are com- 
Red; alſo, thin plates of. braſs uſed in mak- 
mg tors and nicknacks, wg 
ISMELLATED, Adj. [Lat.] covered 

N tic plates or films, : 
14 MELY, Adv. like a cripple ; not being 
wie to walk without hobbling; imperfeCtly ; 
UW 1 diettive manner. 54 
AMENESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon who 
| * make a perfect uſe of his legs, or other 
_ Launen, imperfection; weakneſs, 
in _ NT, v. N. [Lat.] to expreſs 
10 « the loſs of ſomething ; to bemoan. 
1 ny S. ſorrow expreſſed ſo as to 
* j krief uttered in complaints and 


aui atop far j. [Lat.] to be la- 


Lamb of 


IL; ANT . 


- 


icable. 


or deſpicable manner. 


of ſorraw.z audible grieſ. 


a manner as may be heard. 


to ſubſtances which conſiſt of icales, or one 
coat hid over another. F 
LA'MINATED, Adj. plated, applied to 


\yipg oyer one another, 


c cudgel. | 

LA'MMAS, S. [ſo called, according to 
Skinner, becauſe lambs then grow out of ſea- 
ſoa ; according to Somner, from /aaſmas, be- 


made of new wheat on this day, Jobnſon ſup- 


and Dr. Bernard, that it is likewiſe a corrup- 
tion of latmas, a ſummer-feſtival] the firſt day 
of Auguſt. | 


ther real er metaphorical... 


the ſize of a nutmeg, which ariſes in the roof 
of a horſe's mouth between his teeth. 


into ſome receptacle beneath, with a feather. 
LA'MPETER, a town in Cardiganſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held Whit-Wedneſday, July 


horſes, pigs, and pedlars ware; the market is 
on Tueſday, 


lampons, a drunken ſong» It imports, let us 


written purely to make a perſon” uneaſy. 
To LAMPO'ON, V. A, to abuſe with per- 
ſonal ſatire, | 


perſonal ſatire, 

LAMYMY'NECK, a town in Shropſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held May 29, and Sept. 29, 
for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes, 

LA'NCASHIRE, an Engliſh county, 70 
miles in length, and 35 in breadth, bounded. 
on the E. by Yorkſhire, on the W. by the 


contains about 40,000 houſes, 240, ooo inha- 
bitants, 61 pariſhes, and 27 market-towns, 


— — — RE er eames 


expreſſive of ſorrow ; miſerable, pitiful, or deſ- 


LA'MENTABLY, Adv., in a Wenger 
which expreſſes or cauſes ſorrow z in a pitiful . 


LAMENTA'TION,, S. [Lat. j expreſſion. 


LAME NTER, S. one who expreſſes ſor- 
row for the lois of any perſon or thing in ſuch 


LA MINA, S. [Lat.] a thin plate, applied 


bodies conſiſting of parts reſembling thin plates 
©. LAMM,, V. A. to beat ſoundly with 


cauſe. our forefathers made an offering of bread 


poſes it may be corrupted from larter-matb; 


LAMP, S. [Fr.] a light made of oil and Ws 
wick. Figuratiyely, any kind of liche, whe- 


'LA'MPAS, S. [Fr.] a lump of fleſh about | 


LA'MPBLACK, pron. /imblack]S,a black. 
powder made by holding a lamp or torch under. 
the bottom of a baſon, and ſtriking the fur 


ro, the firſt Monday in Aug. and Sept. Oct. 
19, and the firſt Monday in Nov. for cattle, 


LAMPO'ON, S. [Bailey derives it from 


drink, from the old French lamper, and waa 
repeated at the end of each couplet at carou- 
ſals] a perſonal ſatire, er ſevere cenſure, 


” 


LAMPO'ONER, S. ane who abuſes with, 


Iriſh Sea, on the N. by Weſtmoreland and | 
Cumberland, and on the 8, by Cheſhire, It 


whereof five ſend members to parliament, 
ow ; mougaful;- ſad; Which, with two for the county, make — N 
whole 


. 


- — = 
— 
—— — — 


— . 
— — 2 


== ro as 


— 


, > —— — 


LLA = 


whole number 12, The air is cold and ſharp,  LLA'NDRAKE: f 

+ but healthful. As for the foil, it is not every are 2 29, wo dag for whoſe fan 
where alike; for ſoine parts, eſpecially towards | LLANDRYLLO, in Merionet | 

| the E. are hilly apd barren, and Pencil hill fairs are held Feb, 23, July 5. en 2 let 
is a very high mountain, In general it yields | Nov, 14, for ſh cattle, & 1 8, and 

corn, paſtures, fili, fowls, large oxen, flax, and LLANDUE'NOG. in "Jenn 


hemp. In ſome places they uſe turfs for fuel, 
but they have large quantities bf coal, and 
quarries for building. The principal rivers are, 
the Mercy, the Ribble, the Lun, the Chalder, 
the Medlock, the Utk, the Roach, the Derwent, 
the Dowglas, the Irwell, the Hodder, the Winſ- 
Ker, and the Wire, There are ſeveral lakes or 
meers, the principal of which is Wynander- 
meer, greatly noted for an excellent fiſh, called 
the Char, which is not found any where elſe 
in England, but in the Uller in Cumberland. 
Lancaſter is the county-town. | 
LA'NCASTER, the county-town of Lan- 
caſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs on May 1, for cattle, cheeſe, and pedlars 
Ware; on July 3, and October 10, for cattle, 
wovl, cheeſe, and pedlars ware. It is plea- 
ſantly fituated on the 8. fide of the river Lun, 
over which there is a handſome ſtone - bridge, 
ſupported by five archer, It is an ancient 
town; and Roman coins have been often dug 
in the place on which the Friary ſtood. It 
contains ſeveral good ftreets, with well built 
houſes, but has only one pariſh church, which 
is large and handſome, and is ſeated on the 
fide of a high hill, on the top of which ftands 


, | priſon.. It is a place of no great trade, but is 
- corporation, which ſends two members to 
parliament, The chief ornaments of the town 
are, the church, caftle, bridge, and town-hall. 
It is 233 miles N. N. W. of London, 
LANDAFF, a town or village of Glamor- 
ganſhire, in South Wales, with a biſhop's ſee, 
and on that account has the title of a city, It 
has no market, but two fairs, an Feb. 9, and 
Whit-Monday, for cattle and ſtockings, It is 
167 miles W. of London. | 
LLANDE'GLA, a town in Denbighſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held March 11, St. Mark April 
25, June 23, Auguſt 4, and October 26, for 


E.. 
LLANDE'RSEL, a town in Merioneth- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is held Aug. 17, for ſheep, 
horned cattle, and horſes. 

LLANDE WV, in Radnorſhire, whoſe fair 
is March 14, for ſheep, cattle, &c, 
LLANDTBEA, in Carmarthenſhire, .whoſe 
fair is Whit-Wedneſday, for cattle, horſes, 
and pedlary. 


wool ; the market is on Tueſday, 
whoſe fairs are held July 31, Wedneſday after 


Oct. 10, Nov. 26, 
Wedneſday after Low Sunday, and Whit-Tueſ- 


the caſtle, which is now made uſe of for a 


LLANDILOE, in Carmarthenſhire, whoſe | horned cattle, and linen 
fair is June 21, for cattle, horſes, ſheep, and |on Thurſday. 


whoſe fair is Monday before Wh; 

for cattle, horſes, and pedlary, Xe 
LLANDY'SEL, in Cardiganhire, whos 

fairs are Feb, 1t, Paltn-Thurfay, for (mall 


horſes, ſheep, and pedlary ; and Sept. 10, for 


LLANELYOM, in Denbighſki 
fairs are on Monday after — 
26, Oct. 5, and Dec. 8. for cattle, © © 
LLANELLE'CHYD, in 
whoſe fair is Oct. 30, for cattle, 
LLANE'LLY, in Carmarthenſhire, whoſe 
fairs are on Aſcenſ. day, and Sept. 30, for cattle, 
horſes, and pedlary; the market ion Thurſday, 
LLANFAI'VER, in Merionethſhire, whoſe 
fair is Aug. 2 6, for ſheep, cattle, and horſes, 
LLANFE'CHEL, in Angleſea, whoſe fairs 
— Feb. 25, Aug. 5, and Nov, 26, for 
cattle, "1 | 
LLANGA'DOCK, in Carmarthenſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held March 12, for horſes and 
pedlary; Aſcenſion-day, ' July 9, and the fir 
Thurſday in September, for cattle, horſes, and 
ſheep ;z and Dec. 11, for cattle and pedlary, 
LLANGE'NOCK, in Carmarthenſhire, 
whoſe fair ĩs Oct. 2 3, for cattle, horſezandpedlary, 
LLANGE'RIDGE, a town in Someriet- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is Aug, 2, for cattle, 
LLANGE'RNIEW, inDenbighthire, whoſe 
fairs are March 29, May 16, June 29, Sept, 
29, and Nov. 29, tor cattle. ' 
LLANGIUNDAIRN, in Carmarthenſhire, 
whoſe fair is Aug. for catrle, horſes and pedlary. 
LLANGO'LLEN, in Denbighſhire, whoſe 
fairs are the laft Friday in January, March 17, 
May 31, Aug, 21, and Nov, 22, for ſheep, 
h cattle, and horſes, 
LA'NGPORT, 2 tan in Somerſetſture, 
whoſe fairs are held the ſecond Monday in 
Lent, for fat cattle z June 29, for black cattle 
and lambs ; Sept. 24, for fat cattle, and fuck- 
ing colts z and Nov, 11, for N 
and ſheep; — — on Saturday. 
1324 miles from . 
a NO TO WI a town in —— 
whoſe fairs are held Thurſday after . 
Sunday, for horſes and linen yarn 


day after Martinmas ; and Nov. 22, for horſes, 


cloth; the market is 


LLANIDLOES, in N. Ky in 


, j : d the firſt 
LLANDO'VERY, in Carmarthenſhire, | whoſe fairs are hel che firſt Saturday i 


April, May 17, July 17, 


edneſday after Epiphany, | September, and October 28, for ſhevp, cattle, 
4 — — horſes; the market is on y- n 


LLANNERCHY'MEADD, 


day, for cattle, pigs, flocking, &c. the mar = 


whoſe fairs are held February 3, 7 lla, 


, 


28 


- - 


TE. 


= 
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N. 
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LAN 


$& Mark, May 


market is on Wedneſday, 
NON, in 
fair is Dec. 1”) 


kar cattle ; the 
LLA 


airs are held oY 57 

to, S, for cattle. : 
Ads, in Carmarthenſhire, 
vloſe fair is Oct. 5, for cattle and pedlary. 

LLANSA'NNAN, in Denbighſhire, whole 
firs are May 18, Aug. 17, Oct. 26, and Nov. 
8 for cattle. : 

LLANSA'WEL, in Carmarthenſhire, whoſe 
firs are the firſt Friday after May 12, for 
cattle and pedlary ; July 26,'and OR. 23, for 
«tte, horles, and pedlary. 
Is DOWN, a 2 in Somerſetſhire, 
vhole fair is Aug. 10, for cattle and cheeſe. 

LLANTRISSENT, in Glamorpanchire, 
woke fairs are kept May 1, Aug, 1, and Oct. 
I for cattle the market is on Friday. 

LLANTWI'TT, in Glamorganſhire, whoſe 
far is June 11, for lambs, 

LLANU'FYD, in Denbighſhire, whoſe 
furs ate March 18, May 12, Aug. 14, and 
Nov, 20, for cattle. 

LLANVICHA'NGEL, in Carmarthen- 
ſire, whoſe fairs are held May 12, and Oct. 
10, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 

LLANVY LLING,. in Mon ire, 
whoſe fairs are held the firſt Wedneſday before 
Laber, May 24, June 28, and October 5, for 
unte; the market is on Thurſday, 

LLANWE'NOG, in Cardiganſhire, whoſe 
fur is Jan, 14, for catrle, horſes, and pigs. 

LLANWI'NIO, in Carmarthenſkire, whoſe 
far is Nov, 12, for ſheep, and pedlary. 

LLANWEEN, in Cardiganſhire, whoſe 
_—_— 24, for cattle, horſes, and 

ay, 
WANW'ST, in Denbighſhire, whoſe 
ling are April 25, June 21, Aug. 9, Sept. 17, 
nd Dec, 11, for cattle, and pedlary; the 
duet is on Tueſday, 

LLANYBI'DDAR, in Carmarthenſhire, 

fairs are July 17, for pedlars ware; 
"oy 21, tor cattle, ſheep, horſes, and 


LANCE, S. [Lat.] a ſpear borne in the 
and 1omewhat reſembling the half-pike. 
ToLANCE, V, A. to pierce or cut. In 
de open a wound with a lancet, &c. 
LANCET, S. \ltal.] a fine ſmall ſurgeon's 
* or inſtrument, ſtraight - pointed, two- 
tged, and uſed in opening veins, &c. 
ye LANCH, corruptly written launch] 
kr] to throw like a Javelin, To 


or throw, 
LAND, s. [Sa.] a country. Earth, op- 
to water, The ground or ſurface of a 
in the plural for an eftate con- 


_ ed 
in — Figuratively, a nation or people. 


6, and Thurſday after Trinity, 


Carmarthenſhire, whoſe 
for cattle, horſes, and pedlary. 
LLANRHI/AD DYFFIN ALWYD, in, 

ſhire, whoſe.fair is Oct. 17, for cattle, 
LLANRHI'ADER, in Denbighſhire, whoſe 


a D, V. N. to ſet on ſhore from a 


LAN 


ſhip or other veſſel. Neuterly, to come to 
hore from a ſhip or other veſſel, _ 
LA'NDED, Adj. ſet on ſhore from a thip ; 
having a fortune conſiſting in lands, 
LA'NDFALL, [Zndfazll} S. in Law, 2 
ſudden tranſlation of property in lands by the 
death of a perſon. Among Mariners, the action 
of falling in with the land. 
LA*ND-FLOOD, S. an inundation, or 
overflowing of land. i 
LA'ND-FORCES, 8. forces or ſoldiers 
uſed on land. N 
LANDHOLDER, S. one whoſe fortune 
conſiſts in lands. Jas 
LA'NDJOBBER, S. one who deals in 
buying or ſelling lands. 
LANDGRAVE, 8. [Teut.] a German 
title of dominion, 
LANDING, er LA'NDING-PLACE, S. 
the uppermoſt ſtep of a pair of ſtairs, or the 
floor of the room you aſcend upon; a place 
where-perſons come to ſhorefroma ſhip or boat, 
LA'NDLADY, S. a woman who has te- 
nants holding under her; the miſtreſs of a 
public houſe. 
LA'NDLESS, Adj. without property. 
LANDLOCKED, Adj. ſhut in or incloſ- 
ed with land. 
LANDLOPER, S. [Belg.] a landman: 
uſed by ſeamen as a term of reproach to thoſe 
who paſs their lives on ſhore. ; 
LA'NDLORD, S. an owner of lands and 
houſes, wha has tenants under him; the 
maſter of a public houſe, 
LA'ND-MARK, S. any thing ſet up to 
preſerve and mark the boundaries of lands. 
LANDSCAPE, S. [Belg.] the view or 
proſpect of a country, In Painting, a piece 
repreſenting ſome rural or champaign ſubject, 
ſuch as hills, vales, rivers, and ſeats, &c. 
LA'ND-TAX, S. a tax laid upon lands 
and houſes. 
LA'ND-WAITER, S, an officer of the 
cuſtem-houſe, ſet to watch goods, to prevent 
their being landed without paying duty, 
LA'NDWARD, Adv. towards the land, 
LANE, S. [Sax.] a narrew way between 
hedges. In cities, a narrow paſſage with houſes 
on each fide, ſomewhat broager than an alley, 
and not ſo wide as a ſtreet, 
LA'NERK, a ſhire of Scotland, which 
ſends two members to parliament ;z one for the 
ſhire, and one for the borough of Glaſgow, 
LA*'NERK, a borough-town of Scotland, 
in the county of Clydeſgale, ſeated near the 
river Clyde, nine miles 8. W. of Hamilton, 
and 20 S. E. of Glaſgow. 
LANGUAGE, [the « before the 4, e, i, o, 
in this and the following words, is pron. like 
w; as, langwage, langwidl, ang wor, &c.] S. 
[Lat.] a ſet of words, agreed upon by any pe- 
culiar people, to communicate their thoughts 
with; ſtile ; peculiar manner of expreſſion, 
4 og Adj. — _ lan- 
gvages. Many languag d nations.” Pepe. 
40 L. 


LAP 


LA'NGUAGE-MASTER [now written 
maſter of languages, from maitre der langurs, 


; 


1 


lan 


the form of a tongue. 

- LA'NGUID, Adj. [Lat.] wanting force, 
Krength, or ſpirits. Figuratively, dull; heart- 
leſs ; wanting courage. | 

LA'NGUIDLY, Adv. in a weak or feeble 
manner. 1 1 ' 

LA'NGUIDNESS, S. the quality or ſtate 
of wanting ſtrength, courage, or ſpirits. 

To LA'NGUISH, V. N. [Lat.] to grow 
feeble; to pine away; to loſe ſpirits or ſtrength; 
to loſe vigour ; to be dejected, or to Tink and 


LA 


ar po, 8. . e toy, 6 hg , 
cauſe indul the ladies tos ; > bes 
Fr.] S. one who profeſſes to teach foreign laps. 2 1 6 to lie in their 


LA'PFUL, 8. as much 25 cin be conti 


guages. <1 1h | b 
LANGUET, 8. [Fr.] any thing cut in in the lap. 


e 
the nature of de. 4 lu] 3 of 
— 8. [Lat.] 2 ſtoney 
8 8 Adj. [Lat.] growing 


forming ſtones. - 


pine under ſorrow, or any flow conſuming paſ-} LA'PIDIST, S. [Lat.] one that deals in 


ſion; to look at with melting affection, ſoft- 
nels, and tendetneſs. 

LA'NGUTSH,” S. any ſoft, tender, weak, 
or feeble appearance, 

- LANGUISHINGLY, Adv, weakly; fee- 
-bly ; with feeble tenderneſs, Dully, tediouſly, 
plied to timo. 

DLA'NGUISHMENT, S. the ſtate of pin- 
ing either with ſome flow paſſion or diſeaſe ; 
a ſoft and melting look of tenderneſs; 

LA'NGUOR, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, a 
faintneſs ariſing from want or decay of ſpirits. 

LANK, Adj. [Belg.] looſe; limber; 
wanting ſtiffneſs; not curled, but hanging 
fraight, applied to hair. Meagre; flender. 
Faint or languid. 

LA'NEKNESS, S. the quality or fate of 
being thin, meagre, or ſlender. The quality 
of hanging down ſtraight without curls, ap- 
plied to hair, . 

LANSQUE'NET, S. [Belg.] a German 
Yoot ſoldier. A game at cards, 

LA*'NTERN, ſerroneouſly written /ant- 
born] S. [ Lat.] a tranſparent - caſe in which 
a candle or other light may be carried about; 
a light-houſe, or light hung out to guide ſhips, 
A dark lantern, is a lantern fitted with a moves 
able ſlider, which, by being turned round, in- 
tercepts the light of the candle. Magic lan- 
tern, in Optics, is a machine, which, in a 
darkened room, repreſents various figures on a 
wall. Lantern-jazos, a term uſed to expreſs a 
meagre countenance. 

LANU'GINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] downy ; 
covered with ſoft hair. Ma” 

LAP, S. | Sax. ] the looſe part of a garment, 
which may be doubled at pleafure ; that part 
of the cloaths that is rod over the thighs as 
. perſon fits down, and will hold any thing 
laid on it, without letting it roll off ; that part 
of the body whith is parallel to the ſeat of a 
chair when a perſon fits down. G7 

To LAP, V. A. to wrap or twiſt round 
any thing, uſed with round, in, or about; to 
cover, wrap, or involve in any thing. Neu- 
terly, to be ſpread fo as to double over. 


N 


precious ſtones. 
LA PR, S. [Lat.] a ſtone. L if Lara, 
or azure ſtone, is a copper ore, ſo herd and 
compact as to take a high poliſh, 
LA'PLAND, a large country; in the N. 
part of Europe, and in Scandinavia, lying be. 
tween Norway, Sweden, Ruſſia, and the fea, 
It is divided into Daniſh, or North land; 
Swediſh, or South Lapland; and Ruin, or 
Eaft Lapland. It is extremely cold; and in 
ſome places they never ſee the ſin for three 
months in the year; and the country is all 
covered with ſnow the greateſt part of the 
year. It has, properly ſpeaking, neither ſpring 
nor autumn, the ſeaſons change ſo ſuddenlj. 
[The ſky is generally ſerene, and the air heil. 
thy, it deim ſubje almoſt to continual winds, 
They ſow no corn; but have good paſtures, 
which fatten their cattle ſpeedily, This 
country is full of rocks and mountains; and 
the principal animals are foxes, martens bein, 
elks, wolves, caftors, ermins, and rein-deer, 
This laſt is the moſt uſeful animal they have; 
for it ſerves to draw the ledges over the (nos 
with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs ; likewiſe, the ſkin 
ſerves them for clothing, and their fieth tor 
food, Their huts ate made _ — = 
14 feet high, and fix one end in the ear 
— a SS about 2 broad, Theſe poles 
meet at the top, and form a ſort of cone; 1nd 
the out-ſides are covered with the ſkins of 
rein- deer and rags : they are open at the 0 
to let out the ſmoak ; and here they poſs their 
winter, They ire very poorly clad, and = 
lie upon the ſnow. When they have 2m" 
to change their habitations, they take ava) 
the ſkins and rags, and leave the pokes fan. 
ing. Their chief merchandizes are dried , 
and other fiſh, and the ſkins of _—_ 
they have alſo ſome furrs. They re * 
ſhort ature, with a large head, en * 
head, blue eyes, ſhort flat noſes, an a 
ſtraight, coarſe, black hair. They re ** 
brutal fort of people, though ſome & Mo 
have embraced Chriſtianity, which kn 
mended their morals, They live 4 rx 
without the aſſiſtance of . * 


- To'LAP, v. N. [Sax.] to drink by lick- 
ing up with the tongue. ö 


hair never turns grey Incas ef fre 


8 „ g = oe 


1 


LAR | 
| Sa 


dried fich. which 
G they reduce 
to) or plentiful, In a diffuſi 
ve manner, : p 
applied 


— of 
yore, and 1 fond of iri ' 
: are never fober when — li- to ſtile. 
pur-( LA R = ns at large,” . 
„Adv. in a » Falls 
wide or ext 
ve 


chaſe th | 
e _ They ſeldom ftay long i 
| , but rove about continu 15 ong in one 
poles of their huts ſtandi any, leaving th manner, In 
terved, * ing, as was before e plied to ſtil a copious or diff 
LAPPER, S. n uſive man 
4 S. one who 1 „applied to givi eral or bounti ner, ap- 
* who laps or licks. wraps or laps ully, or wi o giving, A untiful m 
LA'PPET, S. ſa a; 3 1 x ———— reſtraint bundantly, — 
pats of a head-drefs t — of lap} ciouſneſs NESS, s. — nti- 
LAPSE, S. [Lat.] — lost. the | vation, — — to plac tent, bulk, or f 
from a higher — 7 — or fall of wa applied ones to the er Greatneſs or = 
— * fell b — Extent or bull, 
e 17 7 when th „a benefice i * ounty. b 8. Er 
— thereto in fix patron, ah ought LARGO, s ane 
ade. omits doing it 1 SA ter it 1 > x move „S. in 
the biſhop or 25 — in that time, 3 1s void- and ur. yet one ä — 
er ary has the ebe _—_ L — 4 5 gree quicker e flow 
o LAPSE v N pre- 1 , 5 [S = - grave, 
N a AR ax. a 
„en. « To oy o glide ſlowly; to 118 — — 3 b 2 nging bird, 
de northern a into the barba — ba NI. the ſpur . ſo called fi 
my thing; to ſlip; wn Sevift, To — of flat, fv IER, S. (Fr. a lark. rom 
trivial fault thro i to be guilty o ail in, betw are, maſſive r.] in Archi 
To lot ngh inad f a ſmall or een th membe itecture, 
d e or let flip the m miſt ud ed from 1 e cymatium a r of the corn) 1 
MN neghgence of * rime, 1 - 2. and cad it wo which i the ovolo, fo call 
et to the c. os pO Tellor t 0 all dro by to fall at 6 8 to dif | __ 
perfection, truth ** Ayliffe, ay 1 OP or as _ diſtance * 
_ the . - clamorous bi U which, 1 Ons or ſpirit : 2 
= PWOR K * lapping * — ſo nam- | and = up and 2 were 3 
14 ped or folded o ———— ie good m that t the carb; re * 
_LARBOARD, Re Nt de fat LA'RVATED, orment the wicked, and 
3 ſhip, when yo 5rd] S. the lef | frighted = TED, Adj 8 
ts the head you ſtand with THERE] A RUM imagin I. [Lat.] maſked 
* RCENY, 5 r your face excite UM, 8. [Brit. ſpirits. 3 alſo, 
A a perſon's r.] the felonio a wah oper te and J any noiſe mad 
1 — 3 — San — — 
we of 12d, P e goods abſence. | ich its i noiſe at an nger 5 
e flex doc — e eee 5, 2 
* CH-TREE bes not amou Je value lar . operation » 8. [Or F 
city X CT ſ. nt tc VNX 1 . where ] in 
a lof of Theſſaly * 0 called from _ large t $ divided, to the tore part Sur- 
1 bearing oo it was fir k riſſa, | quinſe umours in wu reſpiration 2 the 
n — like thoſe of wa, LARYNX n the 
pe The game of 2 „ 5 
pent ine. is tree 1 it called h part of th r. in A | 
LARD, $ e is the Veni the organs e wind- natomy, th 
bacon, or S, [Lat.] enice cipal i * of reſpirati pipe, which 1 dias” 
. Lr to ſtuff her mma Nh INI 
ith ſomethi at, Figurati uff with ba-| er ſex ; ſ ith too lewd; wa 
1H El, s. 45 — to a LASCLVIOL — liberty to the 
ole 1 8. 1 of 1 ix dif ; US? 4 L 
ks he — Fre] ——ů 1 covering: lewd NESS, S. the quali 
1 * room where 1 9 neſs or luſt, eith quality of 
arder » 9. one who = SCI VI N er in beha 
Ane who ha * OUSL x 
— q Fe s the charge 2 * * — - Adv, lewd! y; N 
, g 4 a 2 2 1 3 in 
dende. in Pe 8 —— bacon. — 5 whin. [Belg.] a ſtroke e 
its on as othe ſo Penates, ſh e gods of the the thong a r any thing pl or blow given 
Pref the rs ſay, dogs, ſet aped like mon Fipuratively whip with ©. 4. 0 and tough; 
t = the — or in the = ſome priva : To LASH, ftroke of — a blow is give g 
ws, and 0 ily hong chimne te | or any thi V. ” ure or reproac . 
in ffered ured y corne any thing o ſtrike wi proach 
cenſe. 10 them as their pro r, | ſpring or j pliant; to m e with a * 
LARGE wine and tec- to mak jerk, uſed with ove with a fi ip, 
„Adj. II. — 2 a ſharp ſound, li up, To b * 
3 wide at.] bulk PP ied to th nd, like th gat, ſo ag 
or extenſive; y, or of great di ſhore. Am e beating of e laſh of a whi 
; liberal, abu i- things t ong Marin waves agal 2 
„abundant, tivel ogether with mee a my the 
„ ©; atom rope or cord. Figura- 
2 ſatire. Figura- 
LA'SHER 


LAT 


LA'SHER, S. one who whips, laſhes, or 
fatirizes, 
LASS, S. [according to Dr. Hicks, from 
d, is formed the feminine laddeſs, which is 
contracted into /aſs] a girl, maid, or young 
woman, 
LA'SSITUDE, S. [Lat.] wearineſs, or a 
loſs of vigour and ſtrength by exceſſive labour. 
In Medicine, applied to that wearineſs which 
eee, from a diſtempered ſtate, and not 
om exerciſe, which wants no remedy but reſt, 
LAST, Adj. [lateft, Sax. ſuperlative of late] 
after all others; utmoſt. 4: lafs, at the end; 
in conclufion, Next before the preſent ; © as, 
laſt week. 
To LAST, 
endure. 


4 


V. N. [Sax.] to continue; to 


LAT 


LA'TERAL, Aal. fl. 
the ode 3 belonging —— 
or acting in a direction - 
D 
LATERA'LITY 8. : 4 
diſtin ſides, Is: * of having 


.LA'TERALLY, Adv. by the ſides ; Le. 


wiſe, 
A LA'TERE, 8. a title applied to ſuch | 
Pope's counſellots in or- 


cardinals as are the 

dinary, and aſſiſtants. 

LA'TEWAR D, Adv. Sax, ] ſomewhatlate, 
LATH, 8. pug in Building, a long, thin 
narrow ſlip o wood, generally nailed on the 
rafters of a roof, to ſuſtain the tiles or other 
covering. A part of a county, ſomething 


| 


LAST, S. N a mould on which ſhoes 
are made. A load, from Ia, Teut. A laſt of 
cod fiſh, white herrings, meal, and aſhes for 
ſoap is 12 barrels; of corn or rape ſeed, 10 
quarters; of gunpowder, 24 barrels, 2400 lb. 
weight ; of herrings, 20 cades ; of hides, 12 
dozen; of leather, 20 dickers ; of pitch or tar, 
24 barrels ; of wool, 12 ſacks ; of ſtockefiſh, 
T0; and a /aft of flax or feathers contains 
270 lb. weight, 

LA STAGE, S. [Fr.] cuſtom paid for 


goods ſold by the laſt, for freightage ; or the 
ballaſt of a ſhip. g 


dred, from /eth, Sax. 
he turns about his 
with a chizel. 


froth or foam 
ſoap and wate 


beating ſoap with water. 


in the langua 


larger than a tything, and leſs than an hun- 


To LATH, v. A. to 


fit up with laths, 
LATHE, S. a tu : z 


rner's engine, by which 
matter, in order to ſhape it 


To LA*'THER, v. N. [Sax,) to form x 
3 to cover with froth made by 
r. 

LA THER, S. a foam or froth made by 
LATIN, Adj. Lat.] written or ſpoken 
ge of the antient Romans. 
LATIN, S. a tranſlation performed in 


LA'STING, Part. continuing ; durable ; 
of a long continuance z wearing a long while. 

LA'STINGLY, Adv. durably; perpetually, 

LA'STLY, Adv. in the laſt place; at laſt 
in the laſt concluſion, 

LATCH, 5. [Belg.] the latch of a door, 
which is moved either by a ſtring or handle. 


Figuratively, to faften or cloſe. 


'LA'TCHES, S. in a ſhip, ſmall lines like | ile. 


Yoops, faſtened by ſewing into the bonnets and | 
drablers of a ſhip, in order ta lace the bonnets 
to the courſes, or the drablers to the bonnets. 
_ LA'TCHET, S. [Fr.] the firing with 
which ſhoes or ſandals were faſtened. 
LA'TCHINGDON, atown in Eſſex, whoſe 
fair is June 2, for toys. 
LATE, Adj, [Sax,] that which is longer 
than it ſhould be, or not fo ſoon as expected; 
laſt in any place, office, character, or time; 
deceaſed, or dead, when prefixed to a perſon's 
nme. His late maieſty George the ſecond.” 
Far advanced in the day, or night. 
LATE, Adv. after long delays; after a 
long time; after its proper time; not long 
220. At an unſeaſonable hour, or far advanced 
in the day or night, 
LA'TED, Adi. ſurprized by the night, 
LA'TELY, Adv. not long paſt. 
* LA'TENFSS, S. anv time far advanced. 
'LA'TENT, Adj. Lat.] hidden; conceal- 
ed; ſecret. . 
LAT ER, Adj. comparative of hate] hap- 
© pening after a particular period, or after ſome- 
- thing Elſe, 


ſo 


de 


in 


its 


| 


Latin, and agreeable to the rules and id ums of 
that tongue, 


pe 


ſpeaking Latin in its purity, and acquainted 


with the beauties of the authors that have 
To LATCH, V. A. to faſten by a latch. | u 


or phraſes in another language that are bore 
rowed from the Latin. 


advanced in the night. 
a writ, which iſſues out of the King's-Bench, 


lurks or lies bid, and cannot be found in the 
county of Middleſex, but 5 = ſome _ 
county, to the ſheriff wh writ is di- 
reted, commanding him to apprehend the 


fendant there. 


ſpace between the two extremes of e 
or the meaſure of a ſtraight line drawn throuę 


ceed the /atitud:,” Witton. Room, ſpace, & 
extent. a 
meaſured from the equator to either pole. Tc 
diſtance of a place from the equator, 

rth or ſouth z or an arch of 
— between the zenith of 2 — 
. and the equator, U 


LA'TINISIM, S. a manner of expreſſion 
culiar to the Latin tongue, 


LA'TINIST, S. one capable of writing cr 
ritten in that language. | 
LATINITY, S. [Lat.] the purity of Latin 
To LA'TINIZE, V. N. [Fr.] to vſe words 


LA TISH, Adj, ſomewhat late; ſomewhat 
LA”TITAT, S. Lat. he lies hid] in Lau, 


called from a ſuppoſition that the defendant 


Fitz. Mat. Brev. 
LA'TITUDE, S. [Lat.] breadth or width; 
bodies of unequal dimenſions the ſhortef 


ends, „ Provided the length doth not ei- 


The extent of the earth or heave"! 


either 
h of the meridiur, 


or 
accepe 


LAV 


aon. Freedom from any __ rules. 
kuent or com enfion of any art or ſcienos. 
Hei or — a figurative expreſſion, 
i ares that a perſon is in A place he is 1g- 
— of, or that he is handling a ſubject de· 
and his abilities or comprehenſion. 
f LATITUDINA'RIAN, Adj. Fr.] not 
canfined or reftrained, either with reſpect 4 

ons or opinions. 

a ITUDINA'RIAN, 8. a perſon not 
conforming to any particular opinion or ſtand- 


2rd, IRE 
'TRANT, Adj. [Lat.] barking, | 
LATRIA, S. 7A the higheſt kind of 
worhip ; the worthip of God, 
LA'TTEN, S. [Brit.] braſs; a mixture 
of copper end calaminaris ſtone. 


LAV 
LA'VER, s. [Fr.] a veſſel to waſh any 


thing in. 

To LAUGH, [pron. in this word and its 
derivatives, /aff ] V. N. [Sax.] to make a loud 
and uninterrupted noiſe of ſudden merriment 
or mirth. Figuratively, to appear gay, favour- 
able, pleaſant, or ſo as to cauſe joy. Actively, 
to deride; to ridicule or mock. 

LAUGH, S. {Sax.] an uninterrupted 
ſound, cauſed by any object which excites 
ſudden mirth, i 

LAU'GHABLE, Adj, proper to be laughed 
at; cauſing laughter. *A/aughablewriter,” Dryd. 

LAU'GHER, S. a —— fond of mirth, or 
cafily provoked to laughter. 

LAU"GHINGLY, Adv. in a merry man- 


ner; with great pleaſantry or mirth. 


LAU'"GHINGSTOCK,, S. a butt; an ob- 


LATTER, Adj, not long done or paſt; 


wards the laſt 3 mentioned the laſt in order. ject of contempt or ridicule, 


LATTICE, S. [Fr.] a window made of | LAU*'GHTER, Hier] S. [ Sax. ] an ex- 
aks or iron bars crofiing each other at ſmal} ; preſſion of ſudden mirth, occafioned by a con- 
| vulſive motion of the præcordia, and muſcles 


Aren, v. A. to mark with croſs of the mouth and face; a continued expulſion 


trokes like a lattice 3 to mark with ſticks or 


bars crafling each other at ſmall diſtances, 
LAVA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of waſh- 


"LAVATORY, 8. [Lat.] in Medicine, a 
wh; ſome liquid with which diſeaſed parts 
ne waſhed, * . 

Laub, S. [Lat.] the act of praiſing for 
#17 good, benevolent, or noble deed, In Di- 
ritity, that part of divine worſhip which con- 
liſt in praiſe, 

To LAUD, V. A. [Lab.] to praiſe; to 
acknowledge or mention with a ſenſe of bra 
kituce, 

LAUDABLE, Adj, [Lat.] worthy of praiſe 
er commendation, | 

LAUDANUM, S. a medicine compoſed 
dium, &c. 

LA pkk, a borough-town of Scotland, 
mthe ſhire of Merſe, 22 miles S. of Edin- 


LAUDERDALE, a ſmall diſtrict in the 

county of Merſe, through which a river of the 
name runs. 

| ToLAVE, v. A. [Lat.] to waſh or bathe 


in un liquid. To throw up; to lade or ſcoop 
M water; from lever, Fr. 
To LAVEER, v. N. to change the di- 
n often in a courſe, 
LAVENDON, a town in Buckingham- 
kire, whoſe fair is kept Tueſday before Eaſter, 
t hew fair, 
LA'VENHAM, a town of Suffolk, with a 
Market on Tueſdays, and one fair, on Oct. 10, 
bitter and cheeſe, It is ſeated on a branch 
5m nver Breton, and is a large cloathing 
in having a pretty good trade, and a very 
x 'ome dately ſteeple ſtanding on an emi- 
"ace, Here is a tolerable manufacture of 


of breath, with a loud noiſe, and ſhaking of 
the breaſt and ſides, 

LA'VINGTON, a town in Wiltthire, with 
a market on Wedneſdays, but no fairs; it js 
near the Downs; and, though but an indif- 
ferent town, the market is very great for corn 
and malt. It is 89 miles W. by S. of London. 

LA'VISH, Adj. generous or liberal to ex- 
ceſs ; ſcattered in waſte ; profuſe, Figura- 


tively, wild or unreſtrained. 


To LA'VISH, V. A. to waſte extrava- 
gantly ; to be profuſe. 

LA'VISHER,S. aprodigalor profuſe perſon. 

LA'VISHLY, Adv. in an extravagant or 
prodigal manner; with ſuch a degree of libe- 
rality as borders on exceſs and indiſcretion. 

LA'VISHMENT, or LA'VISHNESS, 5. 
an extravagant, prodigal, or indiſcreet waſting 
or giving away what belongs to a perſon. 

LAUNCE'STON, a town in Cornwall, 
with a market on Saturdays, and four fairs; 
viz, on Whit-Monday, July 5, Nov. 17, and 
Dec. 6, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a 
few hops. It is ſeated on the river Tamer, 
on the top of a ſmall hill; and is a large cor- 
poration, ſending two members to parliament, 
It was formerly defended by a caſtle, which is 
now in ruins ; and a little without the town 
ſtands the old priory, It is 214 miles W. by 
S. of London, 

To LAUNCH, V. N. [Fr.] to force out 
to ſea; To rove at large; to expatiate, To 
be diffuſe, applied te ſtile. Actively, to puſk 
to ſea, To dart from the hand, 

LAU'NDRESS, S. [from /awn, a peculiar 
kind of linen, and dreſs] a woman employed 
in waſhing linen. 

LAUNDRY, S. a room wherein linen is 
waſhed or ironed. | 

LAVO'LTA, S. [Ital.} an old dance, 


8. This town was a few years a 2 

go govern 

ed by a head-borough ; but now none acts in | 
*4pxity, It is 61 miles N. E. of London. 


which confiſted in a variety af turnings and 


6 LAURTATE 
6: 


LAX 


"LAUREATE, Adj. [Lat.] decked with 

laurel ; crowned with laurel, A Poet Laurent, 
4s one who's in pay from the king, abd makes 
ahe odes which are performed before him on 


His birth-day, and on the beginning of the- 


new year. . 
 LAVU'REL, S. [Lat.] a tree, ſometimes 
called the cherry-bay. | | 
LAU*RELLED, Adj. crowned or adorned 
with laurel. | a 
LAW, S. [Sax.] a rule of action; a pre- 
cept or command coming from a ſuperior au- 
. thority, which an inferior is beund to obey; 
a judicial proceſs; any thing obliged to be 


done; an invariable conformity or correſpond- . Lay aſleep.” Bac. To calm 


ence between a cauſe and effect. c The law 


an action againſt a perſon, 


+, 5 allay, applied to winds or ſtotms. 
of nature.” To rale the law, implies to enter a ſpectre or ſpirit from walking, 


LAY 


LA » town inguffolk, whoſe $; 
archeld May 1, and St. — f, — 
LA'XITY, 8. [Lat.] the far, . . 
whoſe Paris ave not ſtrongl compatied * 
_ de won AY mg, — _ 

neſs ; openn Vaguene | 
different ſenſes in which — why 9 

LA'XNESS, S. looſencis ; vaguencf,. | 
—_— a looſe habit of body, 2 
o LAY, V. A. [preter 1ai/ | 

| | ker. pſ 
lain; from legin, e, Sax. ] ty — 
upon the ground. o beat down, applies k 
corn or graſs, To put or place. 


a To fix de- 
applied to foundation. To put in any far, 


, ili, quiet, or 
To hinder 
4 Tg le 
le, applied 


the devil.” LEH. To ſet on a tab 


LA'WFUL, Adj. agreeable to law; that to food, ©& I nid meat unto them,” Bf. xi. 4. 


_ -which-may be done without violating the pre- | To depoſit money in a wager, To 


© —cepts of ſuperior authority, or incurring any 
puniſhment. 
LA'WFULLY, Adv. in a manner con- 
Formable to law. 11 
LA'WGIVER, S. a legiſlator, or one who 
Has authority to make laws; a ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate. 6 
LA'WGIVING, 
ang laws. 
LAWHA'DEN, a town in Pembrokeſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held May 29, and Nov. 22, for 
horſes, cattle, ſheep, &c. 
LA'WLESS, Adj. unreſtrdined by any law; 


Adj. legiſlative, or enact- 


-comrary to law, _ 
 LA'WLESSLY, Adv. in a manner con- 
to law. | STD f 
LAWMAKER, S. a legiſlator, or one 


who makes laws, - 
LAWN, S. [Brit.] an open ſpace or plain 
between woods; fine linen, remarkable for 
being uſed in the Neeves of a biſhop's robes, 
__- LA'WRENCE Sr. a village in Cornwall, 
with two fairs, on Aug. 10, and Oct. 18, for 
horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 
__ LAWSUIT, S. a proceſs or ation in law, 


bring forth 
eggs or :young, applied to birds, To apply 
with violence, joined with fiege. To ſcheme 
contr! ve, or plan, applied to plots, projects, &, 
In Law, to exhibit ar offer, joined with in. 
diftment, * He lays his indifiment in ſome 
certain county,” Atrerb. - Uſed with ator, 
to reject or put away, © Lay apart oll fithi. 
neſs. James i, 21. Uſed with before, to ex- 
poſe to view; to ſhew ; to diſplay, To lay 
by, to keep or reſerve for ſome future occ2ſion, 
Let every one lay by him in ſtore.“ 1 Cy, 
xvi. 2. Uſed with down, to depoſit 25 a 
pledge, equivalent, or ſatisfaction, generally 
followed by for. To quit or reſign. © Laid 
dmon the ſword.” Black, To he long a-bed in 
order to ſleep or repoſe, 4 I will /ay me down 
in peace.“ Pſalm xlviii. To place in a de- 


| cent poſture, applied to a corple, © Embalm 


me, then /ay me forth.“ Shak; To lay bild rf, 
to ſeize, catch, or apprehend. To lay in, to 
keep as a reſerve z to ſtore or treaſure, © To 
lay in timely proviſions.” Addiſ. To charye 
with; to accuſe of; to impuie, © Lay the 
fault on us.“ Shak. 77 lay out, to ſpend of 
pay away; applied to money, To plan gr 


LAWVYER, S. a counſellor, or one that is diſpoſe. The gerden is kid ov? inte 2 


; Killed in the law, 2 Keb. 148 3 at preſent 


given by courteſy, as -a compliment to art at- 
torney. : Ft os 
LAX, Adj. [Lat.] without reſtraint, or 
not confined, Not compact, or not having 
its. parts ſtrongly or cloſely joined, - Vague; 
not accurate, exact, or compoſed with any 
Caution. In Medicine, loeſe in body, or fre- 
quently going to ſtool; ſlack, or not ſtrained, 

LAXA'*TION, S. the act of looſening or 

flackening; the ſtate of being looſened or 
ſlackened. L 
ILAXATIVE, Adj. [Fr.] in Medicine, 
having the power to remove coſtivenets, or to 
make loofe, , * 

LAXATIVE, S. in Medicine, a remedy 
that purges or removes coſtiveneſs. ws 
-  LA'XATIVENESS;S: the quality or power 

of curing or removing coſti veneſe. 


and kept for cattle, 


grove,” Broome. Uſed with 70 or unto, de 
charge upon, or impute. It would be lau 
to us. Shak. View with wp, do contine, 20. 
plied to diſeaſes. © Laid up by that diſeaſe. 
Temple, To reſerve ſtore or treaſure gn 
ſome future time. Fathers are wont '9 
lay up for their ſons,” Mir, Uſed wieter 
to impute or charge, applied to fault, - 
from laying a blot «p3n Luther, Arerh. | . 
impoſe or inflict, applied to puniſhment. 
« A puniſhment lid upon Eve. Locke, — 
with en, to ſtrike, or beat — 
lays me on. Dryd. To fe or take meaſure 
«© J. laid out for intelligence, Waordw, | 
LAV, S. [Sax.] a row or firatum. —_— 
Graſſy ground; a meadow ground unpl 


[ 
LAY, S. [Fr.] a fong or Pom. aber 


ber ſoft lays,” Par. Loft. 


LAY, 


LEA 


LEA 


LAY, Adj [Lat] belonging to the people | tree or plant extended into leagth and breadth 9 


es and ſeevlar buſineſs. | 
wh len, a town in Wiltſhire, whoſe | 
fairs are held July 7, and Dec. 21, for pogo 
exttle, ſheep, and horſes. 1 
LAYER, S. a bed; arow or ſtratum © | 
arch, or any other body ſpread over another. 
In Botany, 2 ſprig, ſtalk, os dranch of a plant, 
which is layed under the mould, in order to 
uk: raot and propagate 3 2 hen that lays eggs. 


LA'YMAN, S. one who follows any trade, | 


and is not in orders, 7 w= clergyman. 
ating, an image to draw by. 
424k. 8. [ — La mentioned 
a K. Lale] a perſon afflicted with filthy and 
Mlent:al fores and diſeaſcs; a leper. 
LAZARE'TTO, or LAZ AR- HOUSE, S. 
Iba] an heſpital or houſe for the reception 
af the diſeaſed. Kue; 
LA'ZILY, Adv. in an idle, inactive, ſlug- 
ph, or heavy manner. | 
LA'ZINESS, S. idleneſs; flothfulneſs ; 
laxiſuneſs; an unwillingneſs to apply to bu- 
fae(s t labour. * 
LA'ZULI, 8. [Ital. azure] a ſtone, the 
ground of which is blue, ſpotted and veined 
vith white, and agliſtering or metallic yellow: 


de much among the painters, under the 


ume of altramarinc. 

LAZ, Adj. [Teut. ] a perſon unwilling, or 
len and tedious in working, SY NON. A lazy 
man never goes through with an undertak- 
ing; an indent man will undertake nothing, 
LEA, S. {Sax,] unplowed ground. See 
ar. | 
LEAD, [this word and its derivatives 


—— — — — 


a pronounced led. Sax.] S. one of the 
bett, moſt ductile, and moſt heavy metals 
dat to gold, very tubject to ruſt, diſſol ved by 
the weakeſt acids. 

To LEAD, V. A. to fit or cover with 
62d, ; 

T9 LEAD, ſthis word and its deti vatives 
re pronounced led, proter led. Bax] V. A. 
* conduct or ęuide by holding a perſon's 
Kod; to conduct to any place; to go before 
n body of men, as a commander z to guide, 
i Ha perten the method of attaining any 
Hunz. Ved with a/, to raw on, entice, or 


zur. To in duce or pertusde by tome pleaſ- 


tg motive, In Qumine, to play firſt. 
ADEN, pron. ſaden] S. made of lead. 
th heavy; unwilling, or motion- 


AER, (pron, lc&er} S. one that goes 
e to new the way to another. A cap- 
7 commander, applied to an army. One | 

— head of any party or faction. 
a ADING, Ting Part, principal or 


«= ADING-STRINGS, {leding-/ſtring*] 


W © 2 ich children ate held when | 


— [ 


pron. Jeg, in this word and its de- 
* [plural /eaves, Sax. ] a pott of a 


the moſt extreme part of a branch, and the 
ornarnent of the twigs, conſiſting of à very 


glutinous matter, and furniſhed every where 


Wien veins and nerves. Its office is to ſub- 
tilize and give more ſpirit to the ſap, and cdn- 
vey it to the-buds,, In Hooks, it is a part 
containing two pages. One hge of 2 double or 
folding door 5 the flap of a table; auy thing 
beaten thin: hence la gold and fibrer, : 
To LEAF, V. N. to produce or bear leaves. 
Not in uſe, | 2 
LE*'AFLESS, Adj. without leaves. 
LE Af V, Adj. tull of leaves. é 
LEAGUE, [pron, dec] S. [Fr.] a confe- 
deracy; a combination, or an alliance entered 
into between princes and ſtates for their mu- 
tual aid and defence, | 
To LEAGUE, {/zeg] V. N. to unite ; to 
confederate or enter into an alliance for mu+ 
tual. aid and defence. g 


LEAGUE, [leg] S. [Fr.] a meaſure of 


length by land and lea, containing about three 
miles, 6 


LE'AGUED, [lefged = the g pron. hard] 


Adj. confederated ; united by an alliance tor 


mutual defence and aid, 

LE'AGUER, {/e&er —the g pron. bid] 
S. [.egher, Belg.] a fiege or inveſtment of a 
town, 

LEAK, [/ze%] S. [Relg.] a breach or hole 
which lets water into a ſhip, and out of a'bar- 
rel or other veſſel. To ſpring a kat, among 


Mariners, is when a ſhip receives ſome damage, 


by which water may enter; 

To LEAK; LV. N. to let water ia or 
out; to drop through a breach. ' 

LEAKAGE, [ge] S. the ſtate of a 
veſſel that lets water in or out through ſome 
breach; an allowance of 12 per cent; in the 
cuſtoms, to importers of wine, for waſte and 
damage it may be ſuppoſed to have received in 
its paſſage; likewiſe an allowance of tuo 
barrels in twenty-two made by the officers of 
exciſe to brewers of ale and beer. 

LE'AKY, [ety] Adi. full of breaches or 
chinks which let water in, applied to thips; 
dut full of chinks which let water out, appti- 
ed to barrels, ; or 

To LEAN, [pron. len in this word and its 
derivatives] V. N. [preter u, or hana. 


| Sax, ] to reſt againſt; to be in a bending poſ- 


ture, Figuratively, to have a tendeney, in- 
cli nation, or propenſity, „* 
LEAN, [pron, leen, with its derivatives} 
Adj. [Sax.] thin, or wanting fat or fleſh. 
LEAN, S. that part of. fleſh which is en- 
tirely muſculous without any fat. 79 
LEANLV, Adv. wanting fat or fleſh; 
meagerly; thinly, 
LE*ANNESS, S. want of fleſh; want of 
fat, Figuratively, want of money. 
To LEAP, [ pron. e in this word and ity 


derivatives] V. N. [Sax.] to jump or move 
forwards with the feet cloſe together; to tuſn 
with 
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LE A 
with violence; to throw the whole body for- 
wards by a ſpring from any place, without any 
change of the feet; to bound or ſpring ; to 
fly or ſtart. To embrace or copulate, applied 


” 


to beaſts. . — 


LEAP, [ep] 8.2 bound, or jump. A ſud- 


den or abrupt tranſition,  'Che act of copula- 
tion, applied to beaſts. r | 

LEAP-FROG,S. a play wherein children 

heap over each other, | 
. LEAP-YEAR, S. every fourth year, ſo 
called from its leaping or advancing a day 
more that year than any other ; ſo that the 
year has then 366, and February 29 days. 
See Bi8$EXTILE, 
To LEARN, [the à is mute in pron. this 
word and its derivatives; as, lern, lirned, lern- 
ing, &c.] V. A. [Sax!] to improve by in- 
ſtruction; to teach; to get intelligence; to 
take example from. In many European lan- 
guages the ſame word ſigniſies to learn and to 
teach, i. e. to gain and impart knowledge. 

LEA'RNED, Adj. having the mind im- 
proved by ſtudy and inſtruction, by obſerva- 
tion and reading; ſkilled; ſkilful; expert; 
knowing. SyNOx. That knowledge which 
we can reduce to practice, makes us able; that 
which requires ſpeculation, makes us filful 
that which fills the memory, makes us learned. 
Thus we ſay, an able preacher or lawyer; a 
Ailful mathematician or philoſopher; a learned 
hiſtorian or civilian, 

LEA'RNEDLY, Adv. with great appear- 
ance of extenſive reading, deep ſtudy, and 
diligent obſervation, | 

LEARNING, S. ſkill in languages or ſci- 
ences; ſkill in any thing. 

- | LEA'RNER, S. one who is yet under the 
tuition of another; one who is acquiring 
ſome art or ſcience, 

_ - LEASE, [pron. leeſe in this word and its 
derivatives] S. [le, Sax. laifſer, Fr. ] a con- 
tract by which houſes or lands are parted with, 
or granted to another, for a certain term of 
years, Figuratively, any tenure, or right by 
-which a perſon enjoys a thing. 

To LEASE, [pron. /eeze] V. N. [Belg,] 
to glean, or gather corn that lies ſcattered aſter 
the harveſt is carried in. 

LE'ASER, [/ezer} S. agleaner; one that 

rs corn after the reapers, 


LEASH, [lee] S. in Hunting, three crea-| g 


tures of the ſame 1ert, applied either to dogs, 
bares, &c. any collection conſiſting of three 
in number; a band wherewith any thing is 


tied. 

To LEASH, [Le] V. A. to bind; to 
couple, or hold in a ſtring. 

LE'ASING, {leczing] S. { Sax, ] lies; falſe- 


LEAST, Lc] Adj. [the ſuperlative of 
LiTTLe, the comparative of which is /eſs. 
Sax. ] ſmaller than all others; exceeding others 


in ſmallneſs. 


LEAST, C] Adv. in the loweſt degree; 


LEC 


leſs than any other way, 4; ; 
to lay no more; to mention —_— the lowet 


degree, 
# A 2 2 
—— — [erg] Ad). ang; of a wa 

LE'ATHER, n. in th 
and its — — = — 
the hides of beaſts dreſſed and tanned, (Sax 

LEA*THER-COAT, S. an apple, fo calle 
r of its rind. 

4 DRESSER, S. 

1 2 makes leather. ne 
ATHERV, Adj. reſembling leather 

LEA”THERN, Adj. made of — ; 

LEA”THER-SELLER, S. one who ſells 
leather, 

LEAVE, [pron. /eeve in this word and it 
derivatives] S. {Sax,] permiſſion to do any 
—_ allowance or conſent; farewell; adicu; 
compliment or ceremony paid 
departure. ne 

To LEAVE, V. A. [preter, J fl, or bave 
left, part. paſſive, left] — =_ depart 
rom, or deſert ; to appeal to, or to permit 
without oppoſition, To ceaſe to do; to de- 
fiſt, To leave out, to omit; to neglect. Uſed 
with , to bequyeath by will, 

LE'AVED, [e, Adj, covered with 
leaves; made with folds, / 

LEA'VEN, [pron, /#ven] Adj. [Fr.] fer. 
ment mixed with any maſs to make it licht, 
Pamanugy uſed of ſour dough mixed in a maſs 
of bread. Figuratively, any mixture which 
makes a general change in a maſs, 

To LEA'VEN, [en] V. A. to ferment 
by ſomething mixed, applied particularly to 
that of four dough mixed with a maſs of 
bread. Figuratively, to taint 3 to corrupt; 
or imbue. 

LE'AVINGS, [ lecvings] S. a remnant; 
a reſidue, Relicks, applied to perſons, Offals, 
applied to meat. ; 
| To LECH, V. A. [Fr.] to lick over. 


LE'CHER, S. [lecker, Tevt.] a luſtiu per. 


ſon 3 one much addicted to women. 
LE'CHEROUS, Adj. luſtful; libidincus. 
LE'CHERY, S. [| „ Tevt.] luſtful- 
neſs ; incontinence. . 
LE'CHLADE, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fans 
on Auguſt 10, for cattle and toys, and Sept 
„ for cattle and cheeſe, It is 76 miles W, 
by N. of London. ; - 
LE'CTION, S. rey a 1m. 


ety in the copies of a 


ſubject read or pronounced in public ; a ſhuy 


reproof or reprimand. g 
To LE'CTURE, V. A. to inſtruct in a (e! 


or public diſcourſe; to reprimand, or reprove 
in an inſolent or magiſterial manner. 
LE'CTURER, S. one who publicly fer 
nounces a diſcourſe on any ſubje®; * 
who is choſen by a pariſh 2 


on a Sunday in the afternoon, and — 


LE'CTURE, 8. I Fr.] a diſcourſe ufo 


tfelall 
new; | 
tlt of 
LEE 


LEE 


lentary ſubſcription 3 A perſon appointed by 


will to preach at a certain time, with a ſalary 
for his trouble. 


LECTURESHIP, S. the employ or office 
of 2 leQurer. 


LEDBURY, a town of Herefordſhire, 


vith a market on Tueſdays, and five fairs 
viz, on Monday before Eaſter, and May 12, 
far horned cattle and cheeſe; on June 22, 
for horned cattle and wool ; on October 2, 
fr horned cattle, hops, cheeſe, and pigs; 
1 on Monday before December 21, for 
birned cattie, cheeſe, and fat hogs. It is a 
veli-built place, inhabited by many clothiers, 
who carry on à pretty large trade. It 1s 1224 
Ales W. N. W. of London. 

LEDGE, S. [Belg.] a row or layer. A 
ndze riſing above the other parts of a ſurface; 
any prominence or riſing part; a ſmall or 
$row ſhelf fixed againſt a wall or wainſcot. 

LED-HORSE, S. a ſumpter or ftate horſe. 

LEE, S. [Fr.] dregs or ſediment of any 
Fquor ; ſeldom uſed in the fingular. Among 
Silors, that part which is oppoſite to the 
wind, A lee ſhore is that on which the wind 
dlows, 

LEE, a village in Yorkfhire, with two 
fiir, on Auguſt 24, and September 17, for 
kurles and cheeſe, 

LEECH, S. [Sax.] a phyſician 3 a profeſſor 
v the art of healing; whence we ftill uſe 
erolerch and borſeleech, A kind of water 
keryent, uſed to draw blood in ſuch caſes 
where the lancet might not be ſafe, or where 
i might de too much dreaded by the patient. 

LEEDS, a town in the W. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with two markets, on Tueſdays 
and Saturdays; and two fairs, viz, on July 
Io, for horſes and hard-ware, and on No- 
vember 8, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
bud-were, It is a large well-built corpora- 
don town, whole inhabitants have a manu- 
h&ure in cloth, in which they drive a con- 
kerable trade, It alſo ſends two members to 
pameat, has the title of a duchy, and is 
gt miles N. by W. of London. 

LEEK, S. [Sar.] in Botany, the porrum. 
* 1 in Staffordſhire, with 2 

et on Wedneſdays, and irs; viz. 
= defore 8 — Wedneſ. 

„un 15, Whit-Wedneſday, July 3, Jul 
a November 13, all for —_ — 

— 2 + ap in the barren moor- 
wed ws ai es are OY built; 
V x. . . good. It is 155 miles 

Fr 4 

— 8. [Sax.] a fide view; the act of 
tine. 2 or by a ſtolen view, Figu- 

/ a laboured and affected caſt of the 


To k 
LOU, V.N. to look at by turning the 


do one corner, or by ſtealing a fide 
* to look at with an affected or Liflembled 


a of the countenance, 


LEG 


manor, and called the king's court, becauſeit 
originally took its authority of puniſhing 
offences from the crown, whence it is derived 
to inferior perions. | 

4 LEE “WAR, Adj. oppoſite the wind. See 

EE, 

LEFT, Adi. [Lat.] that fide which is op- 
poſite to the right; that fide of an animal on 
which the heart is ſituated, 

LEFTHA'NDED, Adj. uſing the left hand 
more frequently than the right. | 

LEG, S. [Dan.] the limb by which the 
body is ſupported, and by means of which we 
walk, beginning from the knee, and reaching 
to the foot. Figuratively, that by which any 
_ is ſupported, The I of a table, or 
chair,” 

ix rg S. [Lat.] any thing given by 
will, . 
LE'GAL, Adj. [Lat.] done or worded 
agreeable to the laws; lawful. 

LEGA'LITY, S. [Fr.] the quality of 
being agreeable to, or conſiſtent with, the 
aws. 

LE'GALLY, Adv. in a manner agreeable 
to, or confiſtent with, the laws. 

LE'GATARY, S. [Lat.] one that has 
ſomething left him by will. 

LE'GATE, S. [Ital.] a deputy, ambaſſa- 
dor, or one commiſſioned to tranſact affairs 
for another; a commiſſioner deputed by the 
pope to tranſact affairs belonging to the holy 
lee, 

LEGATEEE, S. [Lat.] one who has ſome- 
thing left him by will. . 

LE'GATINE, Adj. made by, or belong- 
ing to, a legate of the pope, — ' . 

LEGA'TION, S. [Lat.] miſſion; depu- 
tation; commiſſion 4 embaſſy; or the ſtate 
of a perſon ſent and authoriſed to tranſact bu- 
fineſs for another, i 

LEGA TOR, S. Lat.] one who makes 2 
will, and bequeaths legacies. 

LEGEND, S. [Lat.] originally a book, 
in the Roman church, containing the leſſons 
that were to be read in divine ſervice: from 
hence the word was applied to the hiſtories of 
the lives of ſaints, becauſe chapters were read 
out of them at matins; but as the golden le- 
gend, compiled by James de Varaſe, about the 
year 1298, contained in it ſeveral ridiculous 
and romantic ſtories, the word is now uſed by 
Proteſtants to ſignify any incredible or inau- 
thentic narrative. 

LE'GER, S. [ ſpelt likewiſe /edger, leidger, 
or /eiger ; from legger, Belg. ] any thing that 
lies or remains in a place, A leger book, is 
that which lies in a compting-houſe, contain- 
ing the journal methodiſed in ſuch a manner, 
that a perſon may at one view ſee the ſtate 
of every perſon's account with whom he has 
dealings. 

LE'GERDEMAIN, S. [Fr.] lightof hand; 
the power of deceiving the eye by the quick- 


I, S. a little court held within 2 


neſs in which a perſon moves his bands, 
4 P LEGE- 
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LEGE/RITY, S. [Fr.] lightneſs ; nimble- 
neſs, or activity. Not in uſe. 
I. EGG ED, Adj. having legs; ſupported 
by legs. | 

LEGHO'RN, a ftrong, handſome, and very 
eonfiderable town in Italy, in the duchy of 
Tuſcany, and in the Piſano, with one of the 
moſt famous harbours in the Mediterranean 
ſea, which cauſes it to be viſited by a prodigi- 
ous number of ſtrangers. It is a free port, 
and the merchandizes brought there are never 
viſited, for the officers of the city take great 
Cars that trade may meet with no interruption. 
The ſtreets are wide and ſtrait, and almoſt all 
the houſes of the ſame height; but the N. fide 
of the town is beſt built. It is a ſtrong place, 
und there is a garriſon of 2500 men. The 
commodities that we import from hence are, 
All, wine, and oil. It is 10 miles S. of Piſa, 
45 8. W. of Florence, and 145 N. W. of 
Rome. Lon. 11. 25, E. lat, 43. 33. N. 

LE'GIBLE, Adj, [Lat.] ſuch as may be 
read; apparent; diſcoverable. 

LE'GIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as may 
be read. 

LE'GION, 8. [Lat.] a body of foldiers in 
the Roman army, It conſiſted both of horſe 
and foot, and contained in it both light and 
heavy armed ſoldiers. Figuratively, an army 
or military force; any great number. 

LE'GIONARY, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 
a legion; containing a legion; containing any 

at or indefinite number. 

LEGISLA'TION, S. [ Lat. ] the act of giv- 
ing laws, or the ſcience of government. | 

LEGISLA'TIVE, Adj. giving or making 


laws, 
LEGISLA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a lawgiver, or 
one who makes Jaws for any community. 
LEGISLA'”TURE, S. the power of mak- 
, altering, or repealing laws. 
LEGITIMACY, S. the quality of being 
barn of parents lawfully married ; lawfulneſs 
of birth. | 
LEGI'TIMATE, Adj, [Lat.] born in mar- 


riage. 

To LEGTTIMATE, V. A. [Fr. ] to com- 
municate the rights of a perſon born in mar- 
viaga to oas that is a baſtard. Figuratively, to 
authorize, or make lawtul, 

LEGITIMA'TION, S. [Fr.] lawfulneſs of 
birth ; the quality of being born in marriage. 

LE'GUME, or LEGU'MEN, S. [Lat.] 
Teeds which are not reaped, but gathered by 
the hand; pulſe, or all larger ſeeds in general. 

LEGU'MINOUS, Adj. TT] belonging to, 
or confifting of pulſe, 

LEI'CESTER, f pron. Leer] a capital town 
of Leiceſterſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
and 4 fairs, on May 12, and July 5, for horſes, 
cows, and ſheep z on October 10, for horſes, 
cows, ſheep, and a great deal of cheeſe; and 
on December 8, for horſes and cows, but it is 
inconfiderable, It is a corporation, contain- 
ing three pariſh churches, ſeads two members 


* 


to parliament and enjo the t. 
dom. It has a very Gone 2 


e of an ear]. 
10us 


| 


market. 

the ſtreets are paved, and great — 5 
ſtockings are wove in this r 5 
miles N. W. by N. of London. It is 99 on 
LE ICESTERSHIRE, [pron, Lifter fir the 
= Engliſh county, 33 miles in leneth 1 mil 
30 in breadth; bounded on the 8 "gy w ces 
amptonſhire, on the W. by Warwick; 1 2, 
Derbyſhire, on the N. by Nottin ah, [ 
and on the E. by Lincolnſhire 5 Rut! wh, bis 
ſhire. It contains about 18,70 houſes ae yi 
inhabitants, 92 pariſhes, and 11 ane g l 
of which none but Leiceſter ſends bs hire 
parliament, which, with two for the county L 
make only 4, The principal rivers are, +, buf 
Sour, the Eye, the Wreake, the es th of K 
Swift, and the Welland, The air is ver l 
good, and the ſoil, in the ſouthern parts, very nat 
fruitful 5 and in the rich meadows they feed L 
Peat numbers of cattle and ſheep, The N. c 
northern part is more barren and ſtony, arg oh 
has many rocks of lime- ſtone, with which the . 
natives improve the ground, as well as canal. bet 
pits, It yields the ſame commodities as the b 
other counties, but is noted for plenty of kind 
beans, whence the inhabitants have ect the * 
name of Bean- bellies. It is ſeparated from _ 
Warwickſhire by an old Roman way, calle " 
Watling: ſtreet, which runs croſs the king- 
dom. Leiceſter is the principal town, 
LEICH, [ pron. Lee] a town of Lancafhird, — 
of little or no account, for the market is — 
almoſt come to nothing, and there are no fut + | 
It is 1882 miles N. W. of London. þ 
LEIGH, [pron. Lee] a town in Eſſex, whoſe | 1 
fair is 24 Tueſday in May for toys, 9 
LEIGH, [pron, Lee] a town in Kent, whole 3 
fair is July 25, for pedlary. — 
LEI'GHTON, pron. Le] a village in * | 
the W. riding of Vorkſhire, 10 miles k. of . 
Sheffield, with one fair, for pedlars ware, 0n . 
une 24. f „ 
LEIGHTON, [pron. Ire] a ve ©; 
Huntingdonſhire, 4 miles N. of Kimb-lton, * 
with 2 fairs, on May 12, and October 5 for 1 
all ſorts of cattle. 8 = 
LEI'GHTON-BU'ZZARD, 2 town 't 00. 
Bedfordſhire, with a market on Tueſda s, and 15 
5 fairs, on February 5, Tueſday before Eater "agg 
Whit-Tueſday, July 26, and October 24, fot ths 
cattle, It has alſo a ſhew of herſes and all tins 
ſorts of cattle on the 2d Tueſday in Apnl. K LF 
is 412 miles N. W. of London. * 10 
LE1*PSICK, a rich, large, ſtrong, ard uf . 
brated town of Germany, in the circle LE: 
Upper Saxony, and in Miſnia, or Meien from 
with a caſtle and a famous univerſity, 4 riet 
a handſome place, neat and regularly by a * 
and the ſtreets are lighted in the * pre; 
carries on a great trade, and has a fight - Genes, 
ſtop and fell the merchandizes deſigned io f Ty 
through it; and the country, 75 mites —_ * ec 
has the ſame privilege. There * 15 * Minz. 
fairs every year, at the beginning a 


fs & 


LEN 


eh, It is ſeated in a plain, between the 
Saale and 
be the Elfter, and the Barde, 37 
„of Wirtemburg, 40 N. W. of Dreſ- 


65 5. by E. of Magdeburg. Lon. 


miles 5. 0 
den, and — 
. E. lat. 51. « IV, 

* CURABLE, Tale] Adj. [from 

Hare] done at leifure 3 done gradually, or 

vickout hurry 3 enjoying leiſure, ; 
{FISURABLY, [ [ezburably] Adv. at lei- 

bre; gradually, Or without hurry or tumult. 


LF]SURE, {/2zure] S. [ Fr. ] freedom from 


daf dels or hurry 3 Vacant time; convenience 


: SURELY, [[*zhurely] Adj. delibe- 
ty; Nowly 3 gradually, Ys 

LELANT, a village in Cornwall, 5 miles 
X. of Penzance with one fair, on Auguit 15, 
tr horſes, oxen, theep, and a few hops. 


LEMAN, S. a ſweetheart; harlot ; gal- 


| 

LEMMA, S. [Or.] in Mathematics, a 
kind of poſtulatum or propoſition, previouſly 
Auumed or lad down, to render any demon- 
fration or problem more clear and eaſy, 

LEMON, S. [Fr.] the fruit of the lemon 
tre, Linnæus places it in the eighteenth 
{, of his ſecond claſs, joining it with the 
tron and orange. The ſpecies are three, 

LEMSTER, or LEOMINSTER, a town 
of Herefordſhire, with a market on Fridays, 
and 6 fairs, on February 14, Tueſday after 
Mid-lent Sunday, and May 13. for horned 
rattle and horſes; on July 10, for horned 
eule, horſes, wool, and Welch butter; on 
September 4, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
butter; and November 8, for horned cattle, 
hops, and butter, It is of great note for its 
fine wool, has ſeveral good inns, and ſends 
bro members to parliament, It is 137 miles 
V. N. W. of London, 

MONA DE, S. [Ital.] a liquor made of 
wa, lemon-juice, and ſupar. 

LLEMUWHE'LLYYY, a town in Merio- 


dt, 16, for ſheep, cattle, and horſes, 

To LEND, V. A. [Sax,] to let a perſon 

any th.ng on condition of returning it 
aden demanded; to permit 4 perſon to ule a 
Wirten cendition of its being teftored, 
LENDER, S. one who permits another to 
ile any thing on condition of returning it 
wher demanded, 

LENGTH, 5. 


- Sax. ] the extent of a thing 
m one 


N end to another; a certain ſpace, 
Jen, extent of place or time; long con- 
* by protraction; reach, extent, or de- 
e end or latter part of any time aſ- 
* At engtb, at laſt, 

aig, HEN, V. A. to make longer ; 
pt r the duration of any 
*. mes uſed with cur by way of 
a ia Pretract; to extend to a longer 


wi * I 


LEN 


fatter, and Michaclmas, which laſt 15 days] LE'NGTHWISE, Adv. according to tha 


length; with the end foremoſt. 


Mulde, near the confluence of { LE"NHAM, a town in Kent, with a matket 


on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on June 6, for 
cattle and horſes, and on October 23, fot 
horſes and ſome other things, It is 474 miles 
E. S. E. of London. 

LE'NIENT, Adj, ny leſſening ; render- 
ing leſs painful or violent, Laxative, or 
ſoftening, applied to medicines. 


To LE'NIFY, V. A. [old Fr.] to render 


leſs painful or violent; to aſſuage. 

LE*NITIVE, Adj. [Fr.] leflening any pain; 
ſoftening or emollient, 

LE'NITIVE, S. any thing applied to eaſe 
pain; any thing uſed to palliate. 
| LENITY, S. [Lat.] mildneſs ; a tenders 
neſs of diſpoſition, exerciſed in overlooking 
ſmall faults, and puniſhing great ones with+ 
out rigour or ſeverity. | 

LE'NOX, a county of Scotland, bounded 
on the S. by the river Clyde; on the N. and 
W. by Argyleſhire ; and on the E. by Menteith 
add Sterlingſhire, Near the river it is fertile 
in corn, but the other part is mountainous, 
which however feeds a great number of ſheep, 
It is remarkable for the lake called Lough- 
Lomond, which is 24 miles in length, and 8 
in breadth, It contains 30 ſmall iſlands, 3 of 
which have churches, and many of the reſt are 
inhabited. The famous Grampian mountains 
begin at this lake, and run northwards to- 


„ 


wards Aberdeen. Dumbarton is the county- 
town. This ſhire ſends one member ts par- 
liament. | 


LENS, 8, [Lat.] in Dioptrics, a ſmall 


roundiſh glaſs of the figure of a lentil, gene- 
rally applied to a glaſs that is convex on both 
ſides, but ſometimes extended to ſignify any - 


optical glaſs whatever, 
LENT, S. {Sax.] a time ſet apart for ab- 


ſtinence by the Church, conſiſting of forty 


days, which receives its name from its hap- 
pening in the ſpring, 


LENTEN, Adj. ſuch as is uſed in Lent ; 


Whihire, whole Airs are held Sept. 22, and ſabſtinent or ſparing, 


LENTI'CULAR, Adj. [Fr.] having the 


form of a lens, or burning glaſs. 


LE'NTIFORM, Adj. [Lat.] in the form 
of a lens; ſhaped like a lens. 

LE'NTIGO, S. [Lat.] a freckly or ſcurfy 
eruption updn the ſkin, 

LENTI'GINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſcutfy. 

LE'NTIL, S. [Fr.] a plant, called likewiſe 
vetches. 

LE'NTISC, S. [Lat.] a beautiful ever- 
green tree, which produces gum maſtich. 

LE“N TON, a village in Nottinghamſhire, 
3 miles S. W. of Nottingham, with two fairs, 
on Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, and on 
November 11, for horned cattle, ſheep, and 
hogs. 
LE'NTOR, S. [Lat.] tenacity, or viſ- 
cofity, avplied to the confiſtence of bodies. 


Slowneſs or delay, applied to motion, In 
4P2 Medicine, 
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LES 


LET 


— applied to ſizey, viſcid, coagulated | LESSEE', 8 [ ys: 
| . : *' fol 2 
Eee web phe Adj. [Lat.] viſcous ; tena- poo mm is given. ſe] the perſon v 
LENYHER, a village in Gl of bojies. aich the bulls, gde e. Fe fn | 
. IER, a village in Glamorganſhi : „ quantit I 
S, : *: rganinire, thing. y, or 
jp eee par neee. contraR . — 2 le, 2 , 
: : OBS, 9 - N, 0 ba . 2 U of 
LE'OD A creaſe „ wa gogdhun, 
tion of bong hn ors the D 8 1 1 — 2 w 7 : 
. | 3 5 4 a , 
mY 1 A . with * ger, Yn, 88 NN of __ moral virtue; 
of names whey _ Sax. ] in the compoſition | on the pound » [Fr.] the dung of beaſts 1cf te 
winner of — l thus, TLeoftuin is a LESSON 8 [F ; * 
L OlNs TER. RO repeated to a tex dr, any thing read and 
See LXMSTER. 0 1 cher by a ſcholar A 
LEONARD. Sr. the oi R r notion inculcated b notar; à precept, 
8 Ou. : theo is mute in pron, this ſcripture read in divi Y teaching; a portion of : 
—_— * ing words; as, Lenard] near ed for a muſical —— ſervice ; a tune prick. 7 
all ee e fair is Nov. 17, for cattle of muſic - maſter to — and taught by a * 
7 LE" g : reprimand . 1; a remonſtranc 
„ gen? eee eee To LESSON, V. . 6. : - 
Ae e Irn le 
ceſter, whoſ . leaſe. S. one who lets any thiag by f 
RES air is July 20, for cattle; the} LEST, Conj. [from p 
LEONINE, Ad?” in order to — 4 Leaf] for fear that 
1 — op: (Lat. belonging to a! LE'STOFF or LE'OSTO Wit 
1 —— " * the middle Suffolk, 3 Ke er * 2 of | 
r rhimes with the | two fairs; edneſdays, and ; 
end, fo named from Leo, the fuypoed in-| for pet derne, Il f busen Wl 1 
3 t vites pœnam, de potibus accipe | ſhore, and the coaſt ODER 2 V 
LF ſtran rs, It . 4 dangerous lor the 
beaſt of — D, [pard] S. [Lat.] a ſpotted LESTWITHIEL, 2 bn of Conv 
LE'PER, with a market Fr wall, nie 
a lep —— S. [Lat.] a perſon infected with viz. on —— 202 p —_— — vi 
LE'P , Kh 2. for horſes , vember L 
e lr esse. eg oi 
LE 2 7 a are. members to 1 l $ wg 6 pe 
Foy —_—_— bb „S. [Lat. j a diſeaſe where- wy . They alſo keep courts L 
quality — off, Applied to metals, the is likewiſe — A * — 200 
B/ Or wearin i . g ne a mayor, ; 
A * — g away in ſcales. 4 8 3 -_ 17 9 57 Ls > wh 
——_ at + 8. [Lat.] a foul diſeaſe, we To LET, V. A. Tax ** —_ Bark 
or ſcales, which in in dry, white, ſcurfy ſcabs | or grant; to put to hire ; EY * 
ſome pat fit cover the whole body, or | To {et blood, to FOR Eifte 
LEPROUS may flow out 3 * — the blood Li 
. . * . ntru | 
leproſy. Adj. [Lat.] infected with a 7 = let into the ſecret.” by ages ＋ 
LER o let off, to diſch ys} h 
gockrin * S. an old word for leſſon, tore, _ 3 NUN © — * | 
LE” : oppoſe, from /ettan, Sax. my = 
a 1 ous in Cornwall, with at fon angular, i0 — 3 41 a = 
Shrove-Moad ys, and 6 fairs; viz, on poſe, earneſtneſs, ard ardent vid, « Let fr 0 
3 —— 2 1 before | © die the death of ihie righteous.” * * vdite 
21 and Decal — day, Auguſt 1 5, September 10. Before the firft perſon jura it in le * 
cloth and = 2 horſes, oxen, ſheep, exhortation. Rite“ / t — 8 Mark Ye St 
ag » g ew hops. It is ſeated in a level, | tore the third — Go * ad 1 bau 
— "It "oy er implies permiſſion or ak * the ” 
London, ; IE miles W. by 8 of de- ſeize him.“ Dryd. Beforea thin — 
. . 1 in | ſive, it impli ; - 
den. [84 2 and privative termina- | © * m6 this * 54 5 f U 
ea 8 ax. ] Joined to a ſubſtantive it implies] LET 18 obſſia * hind — LE” 
by _ = privation of the thing expreſſed ration. b . 5 2 
Porberleſs ubſtantive z as, ſhameleſs, childleſs, | ws uſed at the end of ſubſtantives, is &- 40 
LES 1 N rived from yer, Sax. and ſigniſies little r (mal; | 
Fete] Tar bei mp degree of Thucem/aiabes al a lde inge 84 
found as big 3 2 8 compariſon is not of eagle is formed eaglet, a ſmall or little eagle To m 
with, | e ching it is compared | LETHA/RGIC, Aj. Fr.] ſleepy; 0. tae ls; f 
| nature of a lethargy. um tin « 


LEV 


1FTHA'RGICNESS, S. ſleepineſs; drow- 


k THARGIED, Adj. ſeized with a le- 
; laid aſleep or entranced. : 

LETHARGY, S. [Gr.] 2 diſeaſe con- 

found drowſineſs, or ſleep, 
selling of a pro k 
from whence 4 perfon cannot be eafily waked, 

LETHE, S. [Gr.] eg“ e forgetful- 
neſs; a ate of forget ulneſs. 

LETTER, S. {from Let] one who per. 
wits; one who hinders; one who gives vent 
to any thing: a8, 2 blood-letter, 

LE'TTER, S. ac : 
ing of writing, by which is expreſſed any 
of the fimple ſounds, of which ſyllables are 
comppled ; a written meſſage 3 a writing, 
whereby a perſon communicates his ſenti- 
ments to another at a diſtance; any thing to 
he read; a type with which books are 
pinted, In the plural, learning. A man 
v of [etters.” 

To LETTER, V. A. to mark or ſtamp 
nh letters. 

LE'TTERED, Adj. learned; converſant 
in, and improved by, reading; marked with 
letters, 

LE'TTER-FO'UNDER, S. one who cafts 
the letters or types uſed in printing. | 

LETTUCE, S. [Lat.] a plant which de- 
nies its name from the milky juice with 
which it abounds, 

LEVANT, Adj. Fr. ] raiſing or making 
turbulent, Forth ruſh the Levant and the 
„ ponent winds,” Par, Loft, Eaſtern. 

LEVANT, S. This word properly ſignifies 
i Ear; but it is generally uſed, when ſpeak - 
ing ol trade, for Tun x V IN ASA; compre- 
being Natolia, Syria, Paleftine, Egypt, 
Parka, the iſland of Candia, and the adja- 
cent parts, The LxvanT Sz A means the 
Eiftern part of the Mediterranean. 

LEVA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
nent, whereby the depreſſed parts of the ſkull 
wr bited vp, In Anatomy, applied to thoſe 
walls which lift up or raiſe the parts to 
— faſtened. 1 

OPHLE'GMACY, [/eukefligma 
Ir] a kind of dropſy, as 1x. 79] 
die fabby tumor all over the body, 
1 A TIC, [ leukeflegmarik] 

g. doubled with al i 
— eucophlegmacy, or white 

LEVEE, S. [Fr.] the time of riſing. Fi- 
dureh, an aſſembly of perſons meeting to- 
erin a great man's houſe, to pay him 
emfüments at his riſing. 

, LEVEL, Adj. {Sax.] even, or not hav- 
* Aus dar higher than another; in the ſame 
Fa 1 any thing elſe; equal in perfection or 


gd VI. V. A. to make even, or 
1. RY inequalities, applied to ſurface, 
4 * of the ſame height with any thing 
5 4 0 make or lay flat; to reduce to a con- 
A *qval to that of another, Neuterly, yo 


haracter either in print- | pl 


| 


LEV 


aim; to point a piece of ordnance in tak? 

aimz to be in the ſame direction, or even 
with a mark; to aim or make attempts, 
« York did level at thy crown.” Shak, , 

LE'VEL, S. a plane, or ſurface without 
any inequalities, Figuratively, a rate, ſtand- 
ard, or condition. Above my ordinary 
level.“ Dryd. A ſtate of equality. In Me- 
chanics, an 1aſtrament uſed by maſons to re- 
gulate their work. A rule, © Be the fair level 
« of thy actions laid.“ Prior, The line of 
direction in which any piece of ordnance is 
aced, 

LEVELLER, S. one that makes any 
thing even. 

LE'VELLING, S. the art or act of find- 
ing a line parallel to the horizon, at one or 
more ſtations, in order te determine the 
height of one place with reſpect to another, 
for laying grounds even, regulating deſcents, 
draining moraſies, conducting water, &c, 

LE'VELNESS,' S. evenneſs or equality. 

LE'VEN, See LET AVEN. 

LE “VER, 8. [Fr.] in Mechanics, the 
ſecond, if not the firſt, of the mechanical 


powers. 
LE'VERET, S. [Fr.] a young hare, in the 
firſt year. 
LEVERPOOl, a town of Lancaſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs; viz. 
on July 25, and November 11, for horſes 
and horned cattle. It is commodiouſly ſeat- 
ed on the river Merſey, where there is an ex- 
cellent ſafe harbour for ſhips, It is much in- 
creaſed and beautificd of late, being, next to 
London and Briſtol, the moſt trading town in 
England. Here is a handſome town-houſe, 
ſupported by ſtone-pillars and arches ; and un- 
derneath it is the Exchange for merchants, 
The houſes are generally new, and built with 
brick, after the manner of London. It con- 
tains three churches, beſides ſeveral meeting» 
houſes for Diſſenters; and the New Church 
is ſaid to be one of the fineſt in England. At 
the E. end of the town is a wet dock, with 
iron flood-gates, which will hold a great 
number of ſhips, It is a corporation, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; and is 202 
miles N. W. of London. 
' LEVE'T, 8. Fr.] the blaſt or found of a 


trumpet, 
LE'VIABLE, Adj. [from ſexy] that which 
may he levied or forced to be paid, 
LEVIATHAN, S. [Heb. | the crocodile, 
Commentators are much divided in their 
opinions concerning this word, ſome mak- 
ing it the whale; but if we conſider the 
deſcription given of it in Job xli. we ſhall 
find criteria enough to reſtrain it to the cro- 
codile, 
To LE'VIGATE, V. A. [Lat.] to grind 
to an, impalpable 12 between two ſtones ; 
liquors till they become ſmooth and 


to mix 
incorporated, 


| 


| 


ucing 


LEVIGA'TION, S. the act of red 
hard” 


LEX 


hard bodies, ſuch as coral, into a ſubtile pow- 
der, by grinding them on a marble ſtone, 
LE VITE, S. | trom Levi, Jacob's, third 
ſon] one of the tribe of Levi, who was by in- 
heritance an inferior kind of minifler in the 
Jewiſh tabernacle and temple, having the care 
of the ſacred utenſils, and ſomewhat reſem- 
bling in degree the deacons among Chriſtians, 
A prieſt; uſed as a word of contempt, when 
applied to a Chriſtian miniſter. 

© LEVFTICAL, Adj. belonging to, or de- 
ſcended from, the Levites; exerciſed by, or 
confined to, the Levites. 

LEVI'TICUS, S. a canonical book of the 
Scripture, being the third of the Pentateuch 
of Moſes ; thus called becauſe it contains prin- 
cipally the laws and regulations relating to the 
prieſts, the Levites, and ſacrifices, 

LE'VITY, S. [Lat.] lightneſs, or want 
of weight ; inconſtancy, or changeableneſs; 
unſteadineſs; trifling gaiety; want of ſeri- 
ouſneſs. 

To LE'VY, V. A. [Fr.] to raiſe or bring 
together, applied to armies. To raiſe or col- 
lect money as a tax or fine. In Law, to paſs; 
thus, to /evy a fine, is to paſs a fine. 

LE'VY, S. the act of taiſing men or money, 
War raiſed. 

LEWD, Adj. [Sax.] wicked, bad, or vi- 
cious. At preſent it is confined to fignify 
luſtful, or being loſt to all ſenſe of modeſty, 
LEW DLV, Adv. wickedly or viciouſly. 
Luſtfully: the laſt ſenſe ſeems to be the only 
one in which it is uſed at preſent. : 

LEW'DNESS, S. the quality of giving a 
looſe to luſt, or indulging ſuch actions and in- 
clinations as are inconſiſtent with modeſty, 

LEW'DSTER, S. a perſon that indulges 
luſt or criminal pleaſure, Seldom uſed, 

LEWES, a town of Suſſex, with a market 
on Saturdays, and three fairs; viz, on May 6, 
for horned cattle; on Whit-Tueſday, for 
horned cattle and horſes ; and on October 2, 
for ſheep. It is ſeated on an eminence on the 
banks of the river Ouſe, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, It is a large place, wich 
handſome houſes, two ftreets paved, and fix 
pariſh churches built with flint- ſtone; it is 

verned by a head-borough and conſtable, 

It is 50 miles S. of London, 

LEWIS, an iſland of Scotland, and one 
of the moſt conſiderable of the Weſtern 
Iſlands, lying 70 miles W. of the main land 
of Scotland, and 20 N. W. of the Iſle of Sky, 
It is 80 miles in length, and 41 in breadth, 
and very well ſituated both for the herring 
and cod fiſhery, 

LEWIS DOR, [Fr. pronounced lice d ore] 
a golden French coin, having ſix L's croſſing 
each other on the reverſe, valued at twelve 
livres, or ſeventeen ſhillings Engliſh. 

LEXICO'GRAPHER, [ lexikigrafer] S. 
rey a writer or compiler of diftionaries or 

ooks, wherein the etymologies and meaning 
of words are explained, 


ſart or practice of writing dictio 


_. 
LEXICO'GRAPHY, [{exitegraſy] x the 
naries, ; 


LE'XICON, S. [Or.] a book containing 


the explanation of words: ge . 
to thoſe which contain the ka 
words in the Greek, or oriental | _— 
LEY, LEE, LAY, incompoſition 5” 
. , mpoſition of names 
are derived from leag, Sax. and fgnify a field J 
LE'YBOURN, a conſiderable yillaye | 
the N, Riding of Yorkſhire, a mile ang a 
half N. of Middlebam, with four fairs; vis, 
on the ſecond Friday of February "Ma, 
October, and December, for horned cattle 
and ſheep. It is 230 miles from London. 
LE 'YDEN, a city of the United Provinces 
in Holland, and capital of Rheinland; and, 
next to Amſterdam, is the largeſt place in | 
the province. It is ſeated in a country ſull 
of gardens and meadows, ſurrounded with 
a great number of ditches and canals, near 
the ancient bed of the Rhine, which now 
looks like a canal. It is about four miles 
and a half in circumference ;_ and its #itch-; 
are bordered with rows of trees. It has 3 


gates, and contains 50 iſlands, and 145 bridges 


the greateſt part of which are made with free 
ſtone. The principal church is a fuperd 
ſtructure, whoſe high roof is ſupported by 
three rows of columns; and the reft of the 
public buildings are very handſome. There 
are ſeveral large hoſpitals, and an univerſity, 
which generally has about 2000 ſtudents, 
though there are but two colleges; for the 
ſcholars board in the town, and have nc ba- 
bits to diſtinguiſh them from other people, 
Here are manufactures of the beſt cloths and 
ſtuffs in Holland, there being no lefs than 
1600 workmen who are employed in them, 
It is 4 miles E. from the fea, 15 S. E. of 
Harlem, and 20 S. W. of Amſterdam. Len, 
4. 28. E. lat. 52. 10. N. 

LIABLE, Adj. [Fr.] obnoxious; ſubied 
to; not exempt trom. 

LYAR, S. one who wilfully and delibe- 
rately tells a falſehood, 

LIBA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of pour- 
ing wine on the ground in divine worſig 
Figuratively, the wine ſo poured. 

LFBEL, S. [Lat.] a malicious aſperſion, 
in printing or writing, tending to blacken the 
reputation of a perſon living, or the memory 
of one that is dead, in order to expoſe them 
to public contempt, hatred, or ridicule: it 1 
no juſtification that its contents are true, t 
that the reputation of the perſon was antece- 
dently bad ; for the greater appearance there 
is of truth, the greater is the provocation of a 
libel, 3 J,. 174. 5 Rep. 125, 131+ Hort, 
P. C. Moor, 627. . 

To LI'BEL, V. A. to print or publiſh any 
thing that ſhall blacken the character of a per. 
ſon, and expoſe him to public ridicule, con- 
tempt, or hatred; to ſpread any defamatory 
report, by writing or printing. 


| LIBELLER, S. one who 


ſpreads 3 * 


LIB 
in writing which may blacken a perſon's 
gell ous, Adj. containing ſome report 
which may blacken a perſon's character. 
LIBERAL, Adj. ¶ Lat.] becoming a gentle- 
man; generous 3 bountiful, Liberal Arts are 
thof: that poliſh the mind, ſuch as grammar, 
rhetoric; alſo muſic, painting, ſculpture, ar- 
chitecture 3 in oppoſition to Mechanical Arts. 
LIBERA'LITY, S. [Lat.] bounty; a ge- 
nous diſpoſition of mind, exerting itſelf in 
giving largely, SYNON, Liberality implies, 
s of mere giving or ſpending ; generoſity, 
1%; of greatneſs ; bounty, acts of Kindneſs. 
A liberal man gives freely; a generdus man, 
nobly ; and a Hunt iful man, charitably, Li- 
led is a natural diipofition 3 generoſity 
aruceeds from elevation of ſentiment; bounty, 
tem religious motives. Liberafity denotes 
hecdom of ſpirit ; generoſity, greatneſs of ſoul; 
duch, openneſs of heart, 
LIBERALLY, Adv. giving in a large 
dunner, or without grudging. 
LIBERTINE, S. one who acts without 
hunt; ene who pays no regard to the pre- 
cepts of religion, In Law, a treedman, or a 
{ve who is made free, from libertinus, Lat. 
LIBEATINE, Adj. Fr.] licentious; hav- 
inz no reſpe to the precepts of religion. 
LIBERTINIS Vi, S. an opinion or prac- 


LIC 


ſometimes from the weſt to the eaſt. The 
libration of the earth is that motion wh 

it is fo reftrained in its orbit, that its axis 
— conſtantly parallel to the axis of the 
world, 

 LYBRATORY, Adj. [Lat.] balancing; 
playing like a balance. 

LICE, plural of Lous z. 

II CENCE, S. [Lat.] contempt of lawful 
and neceſlary reſtraint ; a grant or permiſhon; 
a hberty or conſent; a power or authority 
given a perſon to do ſome lawful act. In 
Canon or Eccleſiaſtical Law, a liberty or pow- 
er granted to a perſon to marry without pub- 
lication of bans. Among Publicans, a liberty 
granted by a juſtice of peace for ſelling beer or 
wine, Ee. 

To LICENSE, V. A. [Fr.] to ſet at li- 
berty; to permit a perſon to do ſomething 
which he could not without ſuch grant. 

LICENSER, S. one who grants permiſ- 
fon or liberty to do a thing. 
| LICE'NTIATE, [ Lecaſbiate] S. [low Lat.] 
one who uſes licence, ur makes free with 
the laws. A degree in the Spaniſh univerſities. 
Among the college of phyficians, a perſon 
who has licence or authority given him for 
practiſing phy ſic, though not admitted a fel- 
low of the college. 


To LICE'NTIATE, [licenſpiate} v. A. 


ke which is inconſiſtent with the precepts of | [/icentier, F r. to permit; to authorize by li- 


teldion. 

LIBERTY, S. [Lat.] the power in any 
dent to begin oggtake up any thought, or to 
fordear ary particular action, according to the 
chuice of the mind, whereby it chuſes to do 
ene in preference to another. Political liberty 
s a power of acting agreeable to the laws 
v ich are enacted by the conſent of a people, 
«nd no ways inconſiſtent with the natural 
nghts of a fingle perſon, or the good of ſoci- 
ch thus it ſeems to be freedom, oppoſed to 
later), or neceſſity. A privilege; an ex- 
eupnon; an immunity; a diminution, or 
ration of refraint ; a leave or permiſſion, 
4] hall take the liberty to conſider. Locke. 

UB VINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] lewd; given 
up to luſt. 

LIBT DINOUSLY, Adv, lewdly; in a 
Vinton or unchaſte manner, 

Fun, 5. [Lat.] one who has 
Gre ot a library; one who tranſeribes or 
Copies books, 


UBRARY, S. [Fr.] a large collection 
0! dooks, either pudlic Or private, 


To UBRATE, v. A, [Lat.] to poiſe," 


Une, or counterpoiſe, 
2 5. [Lat.] the ſtate of be- 
3 * In Aſtronomy, the balancing 
ow 2 Thuon in the nrmament, where- 
of the * wg don of the fan, and the latitude 
Ip, cdange from time to time, The 
95 ha ny of the moon, by which 
* 0 q . lidrate, or waver about her own 
clue trom the caſt to the weſt, and 


CENCE, 

LICE'NTIOUS, [the ti in this word and 
its derivatives is pron, like p, as, Lceirſt ious] 
Adj. /icexcieux, Fr. Iicentigſar, Lat.] not re- 
ſtrai ned by law, morality, or religion; over- 
flowing its bounds; unconfined. The 
“ Tyber, whoſe licentiaus waves. Roſcom. 

LICE'NTIOUSLY, Adv. with too much 
liberty or freedom; without any reſtraint 
from law or morality. _ 

LICE'NTIOUSNESS, S. boundleſs liber- 
ty; contempt or negle#t of juſt reſtraint. 

LICH, S. [Sax.] a dead carcaſe;z hence 
Lich-wwake, or th: cuſtom of watching the dead 
every night, till the corpſe was buried; Lich- 
gate, the gate thro' which the dead ere car- 
ried to the grave; Lich- feld, the field of the 
dead, a city in Staffordſhire, ſo named from 
Chriſtians martyred there. Lich. fool, certain 
birds accounted unlucky and iil- boding, as the 
raven, ſcreech-owl, &c. | 

To LICK, V. A. [Sax.] to touch or pafs 
over with the tongue; to move the tongue 
over any thingz to lap or take in by the 
tongue, Uſed with up, to devour. * When 
luxury has lich d up all thy pelf.“ Pope. To 
ſmear, or to drink up any moiſture. “ She 
« licks uþ all the dirt with her cloaths. To 
beat : a vulgar term, 

LICK, S. a blow. © Give me a lick acrofs 
te the face.” Dryd. The act of ſmearing or 
rubbing the tongue over any thing: a low 
word, 

LIC'KERISH, or LIC'KEROUS, Adi. 


[Sax,] 


. 


— 
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an.] nice in the choice of food; eaper-; {which laſt, with thofs in ths t, 
edy ; nice; or tempting the appetite, in all. The A — 47, make top! 
| LI CKERISHNESS, S. sluttony; greedi- and has a chapter, ——— reliquex, 
neſs after daintfes ; niceneſs of palace. all Gentlemen, or Doctors 2 de 
U , om 


a7 __— 


 LI'CTOR, S. [Lat.] a-beadle, who in an- Princes and | 3 lome ſay 
cient Rome attended Ns conſuls, and was notes, It is Mats fa proce ng 4 = : 
f 7 nr ; 4. 6s © y faid of this 
employed in apprehending criminals. it is the Hell of Women, be city, That 
LID, S. [Sax.] a cover which ſhuts down obliged to live a laborious 9s cauſe they are 5 
clofe upon, or into à veſſel; the membrane of Men, becauſe they are 2 Purgatory 
which covers the eye when we ſeep or wink, by their wives; and the Par . * governed 
called likewiſe the eyelid, from augun lied, on account of their rich ben on en ni 
Teut. | | lace is about 4 miles in n as Thy D 
'LIDD, a town of Kent, with a market on E. 150 ſtreets, and 16 3 * 1 
Thurſdays, and one fair, on July 24, for ped- a very pleaſant valley ay me ary in by 
lars-ware. It is ſeated in Rumney-Marſh, miles S. W. of Maeſtricht 628. 3 "3 int 
and is a member of the Cinque - ports. It is logne, and 65 N. of . Ar upr 
—_ — E. - London. 42. E. lat. 50. 36. N. Up. Lan. 5 » 
= ALE, a county of Scotland, LIEGE, the bi is bounded thi 
which is bounded on the N, by Tiviotdale, on che N. by — Loy 2 Fy a 
the S. E. by Cumberland, and on the S, W. E. by the duchies of Limb and a , cl 
by Annandale. on the S. by Luxemburg ay Or. 7 n 
LI'DFORD-GREEN, a place in Somer-{on the W. by Brabant and the count of 1. i 
ſetſhire, here a fair is kept on Auguſt 1, ſot mur. It is fruitfal in torn and * 1 l 
all ſorts of cattle. | contains mines of iron, lead, and — * U 
-LYDNEY, « village ia Oliceltcritiie,| A0 quarite of mardie... ka 
ſeated on the W, bank of the river Severn, LIEGE, Lege] S. ſovereign; a ſuperi L 
Ny _—_ S. of 3 * fairs, on May| lord. Fr 1e 
, and November 8, for horned crttle. It is LUEGEMAN, Cena] S. a ſobjedt. ſi 
123 miles from London. LIENTE'RIC, 14 wat ch = 
LIE, S. [Fr.] a liquor impregnated with | tery. 1 
ſome other body, ſuch as ſoap or ſalt, LIE'NTERY, S. [Or.] a partignlar kind 580 
LIE, S. [Sax a deliberate, wilful, and of looſeneſs, wherein the food paſſes through * 
criminal falſchood; a fiction. See Lz, the guts with little or no alteration, . 
which is the propereſt ſpelling. | LITER, S. [from 70 Lie] one that ets or E 
To LIE, V. N. [ Sax. ] to be guilty of a lies down; one that remains concealed, e 
wilful and criminal falſehood. LIEU, [ pron. leu] S. [Fr. ] place; room, or Ke 
To LIE, V. N. [preter, 1 21 have lain, ſtead; only uſed with in. 7 
or lien, but the laſt preter is ſeldom uſed. LIE UTE NANCV, (pron, bficnarg] 8. Iam 
Sax.] to reſt horizontally, or with a great 1 Fr.] the office of a lieutenant; the body of wal 
inclination, upon any thing elſe; to reſt or | lieutenants, E 
lean upon; to repoſe or be in a bed. To he} LIEUTENANxr, Hpron. lifidnant] S. Ft. + 
by, to keep in reſerve; to preſerve, © Divers | a deputy, or one that ts commilſened to 2 
ce of which I have yet lying by me.“ Boyle, for another in his abſence, In War, one who * 
To be placed or ſituated. What lies beyond holds the next rank to a captain, and acts in a7 , 
< our poſitive idea.” Locke, To be in a per- | his ſtead, when abſent or incapacitated by it of 
ſon's power ; to depend on a perſon, uſed with ; cidents. , = 
in. © Endeavour as much as in thee lies,” } LIEUTE' NANTSHIP, [pron. If. * 
Duppa. Jo lie in, to be in childbed. Uſed Pip] S. the rank or office of a licutenant, up 
with en, to be imputed to, © Let it lie on my FE, S. [plural, Ives. Sax.] the fate . 
£ head.” But when joined with bangs, to be wherein the ſoul and body are united and co- * 
troubleſome or tedious, © Thoſe hours that operate; the preſent ſtate, oppoſed to the fy- when: 
ie upon their bands.” Guardian. ture; conduct, or the general manner in which * 6 
LIE F, [prov. iv] Adj. [ Sax. ] dear or be- a perſon behaves with reſpe ct to vir ue ot et * 
loved. My l/iefeft liege. Shak. the continuance or duration of our preſent Ace 
_ LIEF, [uſually pron, liv] Adv. willingly, | ſtate; an exact reſemblance of a living fom3 beim 
or ceadily. I had as lief have the foppery of a ſtate of vegetation, or growing, applied w which 
tt ſreedom. Sat. plants; the general ſtate of mankind. Man- yu 
LIEGE, [Lege] Fr. and Ital.] Adj. bound ners. “ Arts that poliſh life.” Par. Lf a the! 
by ſome feudal tenure; ſubject: hence /iege- Spirit; vigour 3 vivacity. Animal being. I in 
man, a ſubject. Sovereign. « Full nature ſwarms with life x Thompſan, oul; 
LIEGE, ¶ Leege] an ancjent, populous, large Alſo a written narrative of a perſon 5 We. 2 
town of Germany, in the circle of Weſtphalia, | LI'FE-BLOOD, S. the blood neceſſary Witt 
and capital of a biſhoprick of the ſame name. life. : * ſent a 
It has 10 large ſuburbs, in which are a great | LUFEGIVING, Adj. having the poser * n 


number of feligious houſes and churche: ; | give life, LIFELES, 


LIG 
deprived of life; dead, 
force, or 


LI'FELESS, Adj, de 
 Figuratively, without vigour, power, 
(punt, « A lifeleſs king.“ Prior. . 
LIFELESSLY, Adv. without vigour or 
treogth ; jejune; frigid, or without Ipirit. 
LIFELIKE, Adj. like a living perſon. 
LIFE-TIME, S. the continuance or dura- 
tion of life, 


LIFE-WE'ARY, 
To LIFT, V. A. [Swed. and my to 
viſe from the ground; to keave or hold on 
bigh; to raiſe or elevate 3 to raiſe in eſteem, 
brtune, dignity, Neuterly, to ſtrive to raiſe 
b an efor of ſtrengtb. Sy Non, We /ift, 
in taking any thing up; we raiſe, in ſetting it 
upright; or placing it according to ſome order, 
U, S. the act or manner of raĩſing any 
thing tom the ground, or holding it upwards; 
n efort, or ſtruggle. A dead lift implies an 
&i to raiſe ſomething that cannot be moved 
vii the whole force, and figuratively, any 
tie of diſtreſs, impotence, or inability, 
LIFTER, S. one that raiſes any heavy 


Adj, tired of living. - 


bing from the ground; one that raiſes any | 


LIFTON, a village in Devonſhire, four 
tiles E. of Launceſton, in Cornwall, with 
three fairs, on February 2, Holy Thurſday, 
m Oftober 28, for cattle, 

LICAMENT, S. [Lat.] any thing that 
fies or binds one thing to another, In Ana- 
tomy, 2 white, tough, ſolid, and inflexible 
part of the body, whoſe chief uſe is to faſten 
the bones together, which. are articulated for 
Motion, 


LIGAME'NTAL, or LIGAME'NTOUS, 


Adj, compoking, or of the nature of a ligament, 
LIAN, S. [Lat.] the act of bind- 
ine; the ſtate of being bound. 

LIGATURE, S. [low Lat.] any thing. 
Wir on 23 a bandage; the act of binding; 
de ate of being bound, In Printing, appli- 
d types that cont in two letters joined to- 
Aber; as, f, ff, J. 3 

UCHT, [ir] S. [ Sax. ] that ſenſation oe- 
casted in the mind by the view of lumi- 
ky bodies; or that property in bodies, 
wendy they are fitted to excite thoſe ſenſa- 
does in us; a certain action of luminous bo- 
des an the medium between them and the 
de berg they become viſible; a ſtate 
—_ dalies become viſible ; rays proceed- 
den « Juminous body, Figuratively, il- 
* Lum, mſtruction, improvement, or the 
"Ix of ſomething before unknown, A 
Maker? — the direction in 
yur * 5 e them in their 
n ee. No. 291. Explanation, 
ap ob clearing up any difficult paſ- 
+ thy wor ©® Ore part of the text 
1 * give light to another,” 

being, uled to give light in the 


i 
* L [ (C; . 
e Nights of the age.”  Syxon. Light is 
the origin or commencement of brightneſs 
ſplendor is brightneſs in perfection. The 
intention, of /ight is only to make objects 
viſible, that of brightneſs, to make them 
clearly diſtinguiſhable and known : ſplendor 
ſhews -them to the greateſt degree of per- 
fection. We attribute /ight to the ftars; 
brightheſs to the- moon; and ſplendor to the 
lun. 

LIGHT, [h] Adj. [Sax.] eafily raiſed; 
or of ſmall weight; not burdenſome to be 
borne, worn, carried, or lifted up. Figura- 
tively, eaſy to be endured, Eaſy to be per- 
formed, The taſk was /ight.” Dryd. 
Actiye or nimble. © Light of foot. 2 Sam. 
ü. 18. Slight or trifling. A /ighe error. 
Beyle. Not thick or grefs. © Ligot bread,” 
Numb. xx. 5. © Light fumes. Dryd. Gay; 
airy; trifling; irregular z unchaſte. A light 
« wife doth make a heavy huſband:” Shak. 
Bright, or ſhining; clear, Tending to white, 
applied to colour, A /ight coloured clay, 


2 light, Subſtantive] 


To LIGHT, Cn 
e, or ſet on fire; to 


V. A, to kindle, in 
give light to. f 

To LIGHT, [r] V. N. [Belg.] to fall 
upon or meet with by chance, uſed with en. 
To diſmount, or deſcend from a horſe or car- 
riage, uſed with from, off, and formerly dowon ; 
from alightan, Sax. He lighted detun from 
© the chariot,” 2 Kings v. 21. © To fall, or 
ſtrike. On whomſoever it /ightetb.”” Hooker, 
To ſettle; to fix, or reſt. * Then as a bee 
% /jghts on that and this,” Dryd. 

To LIGHTEN, [Lien] V. N. fSax.] to 
flaſh, applied to the glare of light occalioned 
by the exploſion of combuſtible particles in 
the air, attended with thunder. To fafl or 
light, uſed with un. Lord, let thy mercy 
« lighten upon us. Com. Ts 

To LI'GHTEN, [en] V. A. ¶ from light, 
ſubſtantive] to illuminate; or make things 
viſible ; to diſperſe any gloom or obſcurity ; to 
convey knowledge. * Lighten cur darkneſs, 
ce we beſeech thee, O Lord.” Com. Pray, To 
make leſs heavy, applicd to burdens. 
LI'GHTER, [er] S. a large heavy boat 
in which ſhips are lightened or unloaded, 
LI'GHTERMAN, [/iterman| S. one who 
owns or works a lighter. 
LIGHT-FI'NGERED, | /7r-fingered ] Adj. 
nimble at conveyance ; thieviſh. 

LIGHT FO O TED, [-H Adj. nim- 
ble in dancing, or ſwift in running. 
LIGHT-HEA'DED, [/7-bded ] Adj. un- 
ſteady ;z looſe; thoughtleſs ; giddy. In Me- 
dicine, delirious, or diſordered in the mind by 
diſeaſe, 

LIGHT-HEA'RTED, [Iit-baried ] Adj. 


gay; merry; cheerful, 


{AMP 
"rw A perſon of great parts and emi- 
: v 1! joe * 9 * * 
2 Tamons for his difcoveries, and 


Ee it 
JMm"1"146 Mon of them, « One of the 


— —  - —— — _——_ 


LI'GHT-HOUSE, [/7:bo#ſe] S. an high 
building, at the top of which lights are hung 
to guide thips at ſeas 

4 Q LI'GHT= 


A - "+ 


ing a reſemblance ; equal; of the ſame qua- 


L1K 


 LTGHTLFSS, fa] AG. dark; want- 
ing, light. 0 


Li'GHTLY, [ily] Adv. without preſſ- 


ing hard; eaſily; without uneaſineſs or af- 
fliction; cheerfully, „ Seemingyto bear it 
* /i5hjly.” Shak. Unchaſtely ; immodeſtly; 
nimbly. f | Kg. 

LI'GHT-MINDED, a- minded] Adj. un- 
ſettled; unſteady; fall of levityr. 

LI'GHTNESS, [neſs S. want of weight; 
agility or nimbleneſs; inconſtancy; unchaſti- 

or levity. | | 
LIGHTNING, [ening] S. [from lighten, 
whence /ightening and /ightning } a flaſh of light | 
which accompanies thunder, 

LIGHTS, [A:] S. the lungs, or organs 
by which the action of breathing is performed, 
J his word is never uſed in the fingular, 

LI'GHTSOME, [| /tfeme} Adj. luminous; 
with great appearance of light; gay; airy, 

' LYGHTSOMENESS, [Taſemeneſs] S. lu- 
minouſpeſs, or the quality of having much 
light; cheerfulneſs*; levity, 

LIGNEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] made of wood; 
reſembling wood, % 

LYGNUM VITA, S. [Lat. the wood 
of life] a very hard wood, called likewiſe 
gugiacim. | | | 

LIKE, Adj. [i, Sax. ] reſembling or hav- | 
lity or quantity; likely, or in a ſtate that 
gives probable expectations; but this laſt ſenſe 
is improper. 

LIKE, S. [this ſubſtantive is ſeldom more 
than the adjective uſed elliptically ; che like, 
for the lite thing, or like perſon] ſome per- 
ſon or thing reſembling another, Near ap- 
proach ; ſtate like to another ſtate. 


LIKE, Adv. in the fame manner; in the fſtill. 


ſame manner as. © Like as a father pitieth 
de his children.” Pſal. eiii. 13. In ſuch a 
manner as becomes. & Quit yourſelves like | 
« men,” 1 Sam. iv. 19. Followed by enough, 
probably, or likely.“ Lite enough it will.“ 
Shak. | 

To LIKE, V. A. [Sax.] to approve of; 
to chuſe with ſome degree of preference; to 
view with approbation, love, or fondneſs, 

 LYKELIHOOD, or LYKELINESS, 8. 
[from /ikely] appearance or ſhew; reſem- 
blance ; probability, or appearance of truth, 

LYKELY, Adj. ſuch as may be liked; 
ſach as may pleaſe by their external appear- 
ance ; probable | 

LIVE:. v, Adv. probably. | 

"lo LYKEN, V. A. to repreſent as bearing 
ſome r-{cmblance ; to compare, 

LYKENESS, 8. reſemblance; one that 
reſembles another. 

LUKEWISE, Adv. in like manner; alſo; 
too; moreover, or beſides. SyNoNn. Alſo 
relates more to number and quantity, its pro- 
per office being to add and to augment, Lite- 
eviſe is uſed, with moſt propriety when it re- 


lar office is, to denote th conformity 

"_—_ of things; ny By 
'KING, S. a flate ial, where, 

perfon is placed, that he en 


like, or is approved of, 


6 1 11 7 4 4 * ; td 
{crs to fimilitude or con; ariſon; its particu» linden - tree: its wood 15 uſed by _ T | 


LYLIED, Adi. adorned with 11: f 
whiteneſs of a 10 8 ma. me of th 
LILY, S. [Lat.] a flower, fotvewh:t . 
, re d 
_ bling the fleur. de- ly, but of Various co- . 
LYLY-LIVERED, : | 
cowardly, ' « A 17 5. white Bare 
% knave.” Shak, _ 4 
LI'MA, a city of 8. America. + 
which it is the tel with wy 8 th 
fee, and an univerfity, It is 4 miles in leng, 8 
and 2 in breadth, and is divided into 8 pn to 
riſhes, and yet it contains but 23,0 May bs 
vitants, whereof godo are Spaniards Th * 
- . . e | 
inhabitants are very debatiched; but at the F! 
lame time exttemely ſuperſtitious, and have x * 
ſtrong belief in the power of tharms, Aborr 5 
a fourth part of the city are nionks and un * 
who are not a jot more chaſte than the ng, L 
The nuns, eſpecially, are ſuch libertines, that bor 
it is hard to find any free from the Freach L 
diſeaſe, of which they ſometimes die for want L, 
of good phy ſicians. it is ſeated on a lays, with 
pleaſant, fertile plain, on a ſmall river, near an 
the ſea. Lon. 68. 43. W. lat. 12.15, 5. chee 
LIMB, [I] S. [Sax and Scot.) a mem- the | 
ber; a joint of any animal. An edge or ſtis 
border, uſed by philoſophical writers; trom T 
limbe, Fr, or Hut, Lat. At its outward ay | 
« limb, the red and yellow,” Newt, Ot, or m 
To LIMB, ſlim] V. A. to affume lunby, al © 
To tear afunder ; to diſmember. L 
LI'MBECK, S. {corrupted from alm x 0] 
LI'MBED, Id] Adj, formed with . LI 
gard to limbs. Large limbed.” Pepe. Ll) 
LIY'MBER, Adj. Brit, ] flexible; cabilybent, tte, 
LI'MBERNESS, S. the quality of being To 
eafily bent, le! 
LI'MBO, S. [Lat.] a middle tate, border U. 
ing on hell, in which there is neither pleafure Li) 
or pain, Popularly, à priſon; any place of ent 
iſery or confinement. N U 
LUMBURG, the duchy of, 2 province af cu 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, bounded vn the V. 15 
and E. by the duchy of Juliers, on part « * 
the E. by the territory of Aix-la-Chapells L* 
and on the S. and W. by the territgry of Noſe 
Liege, from which it is ſeparated by the ret — 
Maeſe, It is about go miles in length, LN 
23 in breadth, ; the vw 
LIME, S. [Sax,] any viſcous 6: to 
ſtance; particularly applied to that which + ho 
is laid on twigs, and catches or ſticks " 8 
the wings and feet of birds that teach 5 "4 
hence called 4irdlime. Matter from und nd 
mortar is made, fo called, becauſe uſed in c hee : 
ment, * : 
LIME, S. in Botany, called likewiſe 8080]. "i. 


A from lime, Fr 

ndies, from . 
W. V. A. to ſmear with lime; to 
To manure 


- We 


Hub xU, S. a kiln where ſtones are 


bo STONE, 8. the ſtone of which 


3 | 
bo Warkk, 8. a liquor made by 
youring boiling water on unſlacked lime, and 
acking it off when ſettled. 

LIMIT, S. [Lat.] a bound; à border; 
de utmoſt extent of any place or ſpace, 
Sr vox. Confines are where we are at liberty 
to (0; limits are what we ought not to pals; 

are what we cannot paſs, 

To LIMIT, V. A. [Lat.] to confine 
vikin certain bounds; to reſtrain; to cir- 
cunſcribe, or preſcribe bounds to. To re- 
fi, or confine the ſenſe, applied to words 
tut have various Ggnifications, j 

UMITARY, Adj. placed at the limits or 
boundaries as a guard, 

UMITA'TION, S. reſtriction; reſtraint. 

LIMMINGTON, a town in Hampſhire, 
ei a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
© May 12 and October 13, for horſes, 
cheeſe, and bacon ; ſeated on a hill, near 
the ſea, and ſends 2 members to parliament. 
kis 963 miles S. W. of London, 

To LIMN, V. A. [Fr.] to draw or paint 


[ 


LIN 


in part of the city, over which there are divers 


bridges. It had formerly zo churches, which 
are now reduced to 14, beſides the cathedral, 
or minſter, It is well built, and well in- 
habited; and the ſhops are well furniſhed with 
commodities. It is a biſhop's ſee, whole 
dioceſe is the largeſt in England. The ca- 
thedral is one of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures 
of this kind in England, and the country to 
the N. may be ſeen for 50 miles diſtance, 
The great bell, called Tom of Lincoln, re- 
quires 15 able men to ring it, It has the 
title of an earldom, and ſends 2 members to 
parliament, It is a county of itſelf, whoſe 
liberties extend 20 miles in circumference, 
It is 131 miles N. of London. 
LI'NCOLNSHIRE, a county of England, 
75 miles in length, and 44 in breadth, 
bounded on the E. by the German Ocean, 
on the W. by Nottinghamſhire, on the N, . 
by Yorkſhire, and on the 8. by Rutlandſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, and Cambridgeſhire. It 
contains 4590 houſes, 24,340 inhabitants, 
631 pariſhes, and 31 market-towns, whereof 
5 ſend members to parliament ; which, with 
2 forthe county, make 12 in all, The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Humber, the Trent, the 
Witham, the Nire, the Welland, the Ank- 
ham, and the Dun. It is divided into three 
parts, Lindſay, Keſteven, and Holland; the 
air of this laſt is unwholeſome and foggy, on 
account of the fens and large marſhes. The 
ſoil of the N. and W. parts is very fertile, 


un thing; to colour or illuminate in prints and abounds in corn and paſtures, The E. 


or mays; to paint in water colours, in crayons, 
oil colours, Cc. 

LI'MNER, S. [corrupted from enlumineur, 
Fr.] a painterz or one who draws portraits 
from the life, | 

LFMOUS, Adj. Lat.] muddy or ſlimy. 
"9x Adj. [ltal.] vapid, or having no 


C LIMP, V. N. [Sax.] to halt; to walk 
i, 


Unpkr, S. a kind of ſhell fiſh, 
WMPID, Adj. Lat.] clear; pure; tranſ- 
en! 


U'MPIDNESS, 8. the quality of being 

tulp ent, applied to ſtreams. 
err. Adv. in a lame or halting 
MPSHAM, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
Whoſe fur is April 25, for cattle and cheeſe, 
LMY, Adj. [from lime] containing-lime, 
us or glutinous. . 
LINCH-PIN, S. an iron pin that keeps 

Wcel on the axletree. 

e [Linken] the capital of Lin- 
* "7, with a market on Fridays, and four 
rea 7 the ſecond Tueſday after April 12, 
0 1 it Wedneſday after September 12, 
,* "Wrember 12, for horſes, cattle, and 
74 It is pleaſantly ſeated on the. fide of 
on the river Witham, which divides 


| 


and S. parts are not ſo proper for corn, but 
then they ſupply them with fiſh and fowl in 
great plenty, particularly ducks and geeſe, 
Lincoln is the principal town. : 

LI'NCTUS, S. [Lat.] a medicine, ſo called, 
becauſe licked up by the tongue, 

LINDEN, S. [ Sax. ] the lime-tree. 

LI'NDSEY, a village in Suffolk, 13 miles 
E. of Ipſwich, with one fair, on July 25, 
for toys, 
LINE, S. [ Lat.] quantity extended in length 
only, without breadth or thickneſs; any ex- 
tenſion, confidered only with regard to length; 
a ſlender ſtring; a thread extended as a guide 
or rule; the ſtring that ſuſtains the hook in 
angling; a lineament or mark in the face; 
a fingle row of letters written or printed from 
one margin to the other. Rank, in the army, 
A work thrown up, or a breach, applied to 
fortification. Extenſion ; a limit. In Geogra- 
phy, the equator, or equinoctial line. In pe- 
digree, progeny ; family, or relations, conſi- 
dered as aſcending or deſcending, In the plu- 
ral, a letter, or any compoſition written by an 
author. * I read your lines.” 


To LINE, V, A. [Lat.] to cover on the 
inſide. 

LINEACGE, S. [Fr.] race; progeny ; fa- 
mily. a 
LINEAL, Adj. Lat.] compoſed of lines 


® der fireams, and waters the lower 


delineated. Deſcending directly, as the ſon 
4. Q2 


from 


LIN 


from the father, &c. applied to genealogy, 
Allied by direct deſcent. - 
" LYNEALLY, Adv. in a direct line, applied 
to pedigree. 
LINEAMENT, 8. Lr! feature ; or any 
mark either in the face or form, which dil. 
tinguiſhes one perſon from another. 
LINEAR, Adj. [ Lat. compoſed of lines; 
having the form of lines. | 
- LINEA'TION, S. [Lat.] a draught, or 
appearance of a line or lines, 
LINEN, S. [Lat,] cloth made of hemp 
or flax. | 
* LYNEN, Adj. Lat.] made of linen; re- 
fembling linen in whiteneſs. 5 


— 


LINEN-DRAPER, S. [from inen, and 


draper ; of 
fells linen. See DrayEs, 
 LIINFIELD, a village in Suſſex, 8 miles 
S. of E. Grinſtead, with 3 fairs, on May 12, 
for horned cattlez on Aug. 6, for cattle and 
ſteep ; and on October 28, for pedlars ware. 

LING, S. [II. ] a kind of heath; a kind 
of ſea-fiſh uſually dried and ſalted, from 
linghe, Belg. e 

LING, the termination, borrowed from 
the Saxons, commonly implies diminution, 
and is derived from Vein, Teut. little. Thus 
ena pling, Sax. from cnæ p, Sax. a boy, implies 
a little boy; kitling, is a little kitten: ſome- 
times it denotes quality, and is then, accord- 
ing to Skinner, derived from langen, Teut. 
to belong; thus ſuck/ing, denotes the ſtate of 
an infant that ſucks; and Hireling, the quality 
of + perſon who works for hire. 

To LINGER, V. N. [Sax.] to remain 
long in a ſtate of languor of pain. Figura- 
tixely, to heſitate, or be in a ſurpriſe, To 
wait long in expectation or uncertainty; to 
remain long in any ate, as Joath to leave it; 
to be Jong in producing. an effect. 

LI'NGERER, S. one who does any thing 
in ſuch a manner as to protract the time, or 
do it as {]Jwly as he can. 

LINGERINGLY, Adv. in a tedious or 
delaying manner. . PETS 

LINGFIELD, a village in Surry, with 
2 fairs, on May 12, and June 29, for ped- 
lars ware, i 

LINGO, S. [Port.] language; tongue, or 
ſpeech z a low word 

* LINGUADE'NT AL, Adj. in Grammar, 
epplied to the letters uttered by the joint 
action of the tongue and teeth. The lingua- 
« dentals, f, v, th, db.” Holder. N 

LINGUIST, S. [Lat.] a perſon ſkilled in 
languages, 7 ; 

*,I[NIMENT, S. [Lat.] an ointment of 
21y medicine that may be ſpread or ſmeared 
over a ſore. | 


LI'NING, S. [from ine, the verb] the in- 


drap, Fr. eloth.] a perſon who 


| 


| 


LIP 
a chais, s In Reaſoning, 
ries or chain of conſequences : 
Joined to a * 54 — 
tion, a ſeries. A torch made of u. | 
20 How luknos, Gr, 2 ks 
0 LINK, V. A. to connect or ia; 
ther, Is the links of a chain. Fi in ts 
unite 1n concord or friendſhip ; & 
generally uſed with together. * 
LINK-BOY, S. a boy that carries a torch 
or link, to light perſons in the night, 
LINLITHGOW, 2 town of Scotland, i 
the county of Lothian, capital of — 
of the ſame name, with the title of an Ear. 
dom; remarkable for its antiquity, lake, park 
and royal palace, Gniſhed by king James 1 
It is 16 miles W. of Edinburgh, 
LUNLITHGCOW, a thire of Scotland, which 
ſends 2 membery to parliament ; one for the 
burghs of Linlithgow, &c, and one for the 
burghs of „r 8 
LINNET, S. Fr.] a (mall 
about the fize of | 


J a ſparrow, Covered with 
browniſh feathers, \ 
LI'NSEED, -S, 


the ſeed of flax. E in} 


LIUNSEY WO'OLSEY, Adj, made of li 
nen and wool mixed together, Figurativeh, 
vile, mean, compounded of different and un- 
ſuitable parts ; mongrel, PW 

LENSTOCK, S. a ſtaff of wood with 2 
match at the end, uſed by gunners in firing 
cannon. | 

LINT, S. [Lat.] the ſoft ſubſtance called 
flax; linen ſcraped into a ſoft woolly ſub. 
tance, uſed by ſurgeons te lay on wounds. 

LINTEL, S. [Fr.] the upper part of 
eg which croſſes the two upright 
poſts, 

LI'NTON, a town of Cambridgeſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and 2 fairs, on 
Holy-Thurſday, and Auguſt 30, for horles; 
457 miles N. by E. of London, © 

JON, S. * the fierceſt and moſt 
magnanimous of wild beaſts, 

LTFONESS, S. à ſhe- lion. 

LYON-HEA'RTED, Adj. of undaunted 
courage, like a lion. 

LIP, S. [ Sax. ] the edge or outward patt of 
the mouth; that muſculous part which fhuts 
and covers the mouth, both aþoye and belov, 
Figuratively, the edge of any thing. To al 
a lip, is to hang the lip in anger and contempt. 

LI'PHOOK, a village in Hampſhire, u 
the road from London to Portſmouth, $ wil 
N. E. of Petersfield, with 2 fairs, on the fr 
Wedneſday in March, and on June 1, for 
horned cattle and horſes, 25 

LIPO'THY MOUS, Adi. [Gr.] fainting 

LYPO'THYMY, S. (Gr. in Medicine, 


a ſudden diminution or failure of the a8! 


a ſingle part of 2 fe. 


4 « I» «« 


, 


Jinging bird 


| 


ner covering of any thing. | 
LINK, S. a ſingle ring of a chain; any 


thin doubled, or forming a loop reſembling] . LYPPITUDE, 8 
the ring of a chain; any thing that connects; the eyes, 


| and vital functions: a ſwoon or fainting 


LI'PPED, Adj. having lips. 


„ [Lat.] blearbs © 


u. 


* 


E E85 


pp WISDOM, 5. 
&m in diſcourſe withou 
& but /iproiſclom whic 
Shiner 

LA. , 
ing; capacity 0 
1 11 QUATE, V. 
turn into liquor. 

LIQUEFA'CT 
xelting; the ſtate of a body melted. 

LIQU EFVABLE, 

e of bein 
775 LI 
plied to fire. 

LI'QUID, Ad}. [ Lat. 


being melted. 
N = [Lat. 


8 melted. * 

EFY, V. A. [Lat.] to melt, ap- 
To diſſolve, applied to liquor, 
fluid, or giving way 
tothe ſighteſt touch. Soft or clear, apphed 
vw four, In Grammar, pronounced without 
wy harſhnels, and applied to the conſonants 

1 and 7. 
10010 8. a body which has the pro- 
pery of fluidity, and of wetting other bodies 
nmerged in it. 


To LI CID ATE, V. A. to clear away or 


kfn debts, In Commerce, to make bills 
arent and payable. 
LIQUIDITY, S. ſubtilty. ; 
LI'QIDNESS, S. the quality of having 
is parts eaſily put in motion, and adbering to 
any thing immerged. 


LIQUOR, [pron. /ikyr] S. [Lat,] any 


thing quid ; generally applied to ſomething 


which has ſome incbriating or intoxicating in- 
pedients ſteeped in it. 5 
To LI' WOR, v. A. to drench or moiſten. 
LIQUORICE, S. a ſweet root, uſed in 
medicine, | 


LI'BON, the capital of the kingdom of 
Portugl, lately a large, rich, ſtrong, cele- 


drated city, and one of the principal of Eu- 
wpe, with an archbiſhop's ſee, an univerſity, 
a tnbunal of the inquiſition, a ſtrong caſtle, 
and a harbour 12 miles in length. The 
hues, the publick buildings, the palaces, 
ad every other part, were very magnificent; 
bit it was al moſt totally deſtroyed by an earth- 


quke on November 7, 1755, and is not yet 


atirely rebuilt, The harbour will contain 
feral thouſand ſail of ſhips, which ride in 
the greateſt ſafety; and the city, being viewed 
om the ſouthern ſhore of the river, afforded 
b deautifyl proſpect, as the buildings roſe 
patuilly one above another. There were 
docco houſes, 200,000 inhabitants, 40 pariſh- 
Churches, beſides the cathedral, and 40 con- 
Fents for both ſexes. It is ſeated on the river 
Tapes, 10 miles from the mouth of it, 188 

+ by %, of Seville, 
Mair, Lon, 8. 5. W. lat. 38. 42. N. 

uSLE Lpron. Lile] a large, rich, handſome, 
99d frong town of French F landers, of which 
Nt 15 the capital, with a flrong caſtle, and a 
Wiel built by Vauban, and ſaid to be the 
neſt in Europe, as well as the beſt fortified, 
i Fe quare, and the publick buildings, 
** dem handiome;z and they have manu- 


h wants experience, 

ATION, S. [Lat.] the act of melt- 
] to melt or 
ION, S. [Lat.] the act of 


Adj. [from /iguefy] ca- 


and 265 S. by W. of 


— 


E. 


factures of ſilks, cambricks, and camblete, 
as well as other ſtuffs, which have been 
brought to great perfection. It is ſeated on 
the river Duele, 14 miles W. of Tournay, 3% 
S. W. of Ghent, 37 N. W. of Mons, and 
130 N. of Paris, Lon. 3. 9. E. lat. 50. 38. N. 
LITSMORE, one of the Weſtern Iſlands of 
Scotland, ſeated at the mouth of the bay of 
Lochyol, in Argylefhire. It is eight miles 
long, and two broad, and the ſoil is pretty 
fertile, It was formerly the reſidence of the 
biſhops of Argyle. | 
To LISP, V. N. ** 
frequent an application © 
teeth or palate, | 
LISP, S. ſpeaking with too frequent ap- 
plication of the tongue to the teeth or palate, 
LYSPER, S. one who ſpeaks liſpingly, 
ISS, a village in Hampſhire, with one fair 
on May 6, for horned cattle and horſes, 
LIST, S. [Fr.] a roll, or catalogue, In? 
cloſed ground, in which tilts are run, and 
combats fought ; from /ice, Fr, bence, to enter 
the lifts is to contend with a perſon, either 
with bodily ſtrength, or by diſputation and ar- 
gument. A ſirip on the extremities of cloth ; 
a border; from ſicium, Lat. Deſire; willing- 
neſs; choice; from /y/fan, Sax. 
To LIST, V. N. [Sax.] to chuſe or defirez 
to be diſpoſed pr inclined to. 


to ſpeak with too 
the tongue to the 


To LIST, V. A. {from lift, a wad, to ene 
liſt or regiſter, To retain and enrol as ſol- 


diers or ſailors, To hearken to; from liſten. 

LISTED, Adj. ſtriped ; marked with lines 
or ſtreaks of difterent colours. 

LTSTEL, S. in Architecture, is a ſmall 
band or kind of rule in the moulding; alſo, 
the ſpace between the channelings of pillars, 

To LISTEN, V. N. [Sax.] to hearken or 
give attention to, . £ 

LI'STENER, S. one who hearkens or at- 
tends to what another ſays. f 

LI'STLESS, Adj. without any inclination 
or determination to one thing more than an- 
other; careleſs; heedleſs. | 

LI'STLESSLY, Adv. without thought or 
attention, 

LI'STLESSNESS, S. inattention; diſre- 
gard; want of deſire. 

LI'TANY, S. [Gr.] a general ſupplica- 
tion uſed in public worſhip to appeaſe the wrath 
of the Deity, and to requeſt thoſe virtues which 
a perſon wants. 

LUTCHFIELD, a city of Staffordſhire, 
with two markets, on Tueſdays and Fridays, 
and three fairs; viz, on Shrove-Monday, 
for cattle, ſheep, bacon, cheeſe, and iron; on 
May 12, for ſheep and cattle ; and on Friday 
before November 8, for geeſe and cheeſe. It 
is a city and county of itſelf, and is ſeated in 
a pleaſant champain country; is divided from 
the cloſe and cathedral, which are joined to- 
gether by two bridges and cauſeways; is 
well-built, indifferently large, 'and contains 
three pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral, 


. Which is a ome- trufture. Here is al any thi = 
| Ne ng ir ool and two hoſpitals, and _ Ce T39%. The word Alf forme, 
un 8 frequented by the better ſort of other times want of Kees fl bigneſs; and & 
people, It 15.217 m, N. W. of London, This, | whereas that of ſmall is the 3 * 
E 0 ) to 


together with Coventry, is the ſee of a biſhop. bigneſ. ; 
' - LYTERAL, Adj. [Lat.] according to it LI Te, le fours king of length}, 


mary and moſt obvious ſenſe, oppoſed to ti t or quan, 
M utative. Following the letter, or word for Hilde in 
word, applied to tranſlations, Conſiſting of July 5, for toys... Rent, whole fair i 
letters, LUTTLEDEAN, in G 


_ LITERALLY, Adv, according to the pri- whoſe fa; | 
mary and obvious ſenſe of words, oppoſes do for pela ure, Nil monday, and Non, 2, 
figuratively, With cloſe adherence to the LUTTLE-PRIFFIELD, in vn 
NE IN of an original, applied to * fairs are Eater mony, Wü. army 
q | : Aug. 26, and Sept. {x a4 
(LITERAL, 8. [Jea.] the learned, It pedlary,” 19 forhorſes,cante, an 
as no fingular, . -LITTLE-HADHAM. ; ; 
LITERATURE, 8. [Lat,] learning, eru-|whoſe fair is July 15, fog, noi 


$ . 


on. : LUTTLE-MO'UNTAIN, in c 
LITHARGE, 8, [Lat.] lead vitrified | ſhire, whoſe fairs ate May 82 
either with or without a mixture of copper, | for cattle and pedlary, * 
e Ad 159] pliant; ole bent, LFTTLENESS, 8. ſmallnef of bulk 
x HENESS, S. the qu ity of being |fize; meanneſs; want of or dięni " 
P &, or eaſily bent, : LI'TURGY, S. Lr. a form of * 
. LI'THER, Adj, [from lithe] foft ; pliant ; | uſed in public worſhip, The Englifh live 


affording little or no _refiſtance, Bad; 
ne "og ee "ag bes os ru 7 te * 
LI'THOMANCY, S. [Or.] prediction, morning and evening prayer bein 3 1 he 
or the, art of foretelling by ſtones. ſame form as they ſtand at — 
, LITHONTRI PTIC, Adj. [Gr.] Medi- ing that there was no confeſſion and bl. 
- eines which have the power of diſſolving the tion; the office beginning with the Lone 
ſtone in the bladder, or kidnjes, _ I prayer. In the communion, the ten — 
 LITHO'TOMIST, S. [Gr.] a ſurgeon ments were omitted; the offertory was made 
| who extracts the ſtone by cutting or opening with bread and wine mixed with water, and in 
| the bladder. OE RNs the prayer for Chriſt's church militant, thanks 
, LITHO TOMY, S. [Gr.] the art or prac- were given to God for his wonderful grace 
_ Lice of cutting for the ſtone, declared in his ſaints, in the bleſſed Vie 
| LI'TIGANT, S. [Lat.} one engaged in a|the patriarchs, prophets, apoſtles, and mar- 
law- ſuĩt. 1 ; tyrs; and the ſaints departed were commend- 
LITIG ANT, Adj. engaged in a law-ſuit. ed to God's mercy and peace: to this the con- 
. LITIGATE, V. A. Lat.] to conteſt ſecratory prayer, now uſed, was joined as 4 
| , 2 rt, only with ſome words now left out, pe- 
AAITIGA'TION, S. [Lat.] a ſuit of law. Saen tha the bread and wine ca oy Be 
„ . LITT G{OUS, - Adj, (Fr.] quarrelſome ; us the body and blood of Jeſus, the beloved 
wrangling 5 fond of going to law diſputable; Son, Cc. In baptiim, befices the form of the 
centrovcriable, » ; , croſs made on the child's forehead, another 
LITI GIOQUSLY, Adv, in a quarrelſome was made an his breaſt, with an adjuration 
be wa of Fay a manner which ſhews à fond- of the devil to go out of him; aſter which 
nefs of lau. ſuits. ; the chjld was dipped three times in the tout, 
A4TT'GIOUSNESS, S. a wrangling diſpo- if well, but atherwiſe ſprinkled. Beſides thele, 
| gion ; a fondneſs for debate, or law-ſuits. ſome other ceremonics are omitted in the 
|  LFTTER, 8. [Fr.] a carriage borne by office for the fick, as is ſuppoſed, in 1551 
RY horſes, containing a bed ; the ſtraw laid under | when the form was altered at the ſolicitation 

animals or plante. A breed of young, gene- of Calvin. | 

ray applied to thoſe of ſwine, Any numberof] LI'TUUS, 8. [Let] iy Medals, the ff 
things thrown careleſsly or con fuſedly together. | uſed by augurs, in the ſhape of a biſhop's cr0- 
"T's LITTER, V. A. to bring forth young, | fier. 
appaiee.ig ſwine. To cover with things in al To LIVE, V. A. [pronounced with te j 
eonfgſed 2nd Novenly manner; to ſupply cattle | ſhort, as in if or gift. Sax.] to be in a fate 
with firaw to lie on. wherein the ſoul and body are united, and co- 
LITTLE, Adj. . [compar. fs, ſuperlat. | operate together; to paſs life in any mann 
leah. Sax. } fmall in quantity, quality, num- | with regard to habit, good c ill, happinci 
ber, dixnity, or importance. or miſery; to continue in life. Followed 
{IF FLE, &. a ſmell ſpace ; a ſmall part | by wirb, to converſe or continue in the ſame 
Cr puren ys a fight aſtair; not much; ſcarce houſe with another. To be ſu PT 


11% 


LIVE, Ad. ſthe ! pronounced long, as in| 


tine] quick; having life ; active. Burning, 
or not extinguiſhed, applied to fire; 
Ur HOOD, S. { from ie, and hood} 
1. ſupport of life; maintenance z ſuffi- 
bent to ſupply the neceſſaries of life, 
U vel ESS, S. appearance of life; 
tincity; activity; ſprighilineſs. 2 
fYVELONG, Adj. tedious; laſting z 


ale. , , 
 VELILY, or LIVELY, Adv; in a br iſk, 
Searous, and active manner With a ſtrong 
wemblance, applied to deſcription or painting. 

LI'VELY, Ach. brit; vigorous; gay; a 
Unions; nearly tepreſenting life, 

LI'VER, Ber] S. one who is alive, or con- 
finues in life; one who lives in any particular 
manner with reſpect to virtue, vice, happineſs, 
qr miſery, In Anatomy, a large and pretty 
n mals of a dark red colour, a little inclin- 
u yellow, fituated immediately under the 
drbragra, partly in the right hypochon- 
iam, ind partly in the epigaſtrium : its uſe 
to purify the maſs of blood, by ſecreting tne 
vos humours it contains. r 

LIVER-COLOUR, S. a dark red colour, 

bc etch Adj. baving a great 
oergrown liver, 

LIVERPOOL, Sec Lzver Poor, 

LIVERWORT, S. There is a very veau- 
tiful flower of this name, which is called bepa- 
tin in Lat, from its reſembling the lobes of 
the liver, Beſides which, there are two 
plants called lichen. That called aſh-coloured 
grount liverwort is reckoned a t ſpecific 
ler curiag the bite of a mad 8 * 
LIVERY, S. [Fr.] in Law, the act of 
bring or taking poſſethion 3 a releaſe from a 
wardfip; the writ by which poſſeſſion is ob- 
tage: ; the ſtate of being kept at a certain 
ie; cloaths given to ſervants; any particu- 
br dels. To tand at livery, applied to horſes, 
foncfies to be kept in à public ttabie, where 
they ire ſupplied with food. 

WVERYMAN, 8. a ſervant who wears 
aks of a parcicular colour, which are given 
le by his maſter, In London, a citizen 
wears a go at public cavalcades, and 

* liberty of voting for the members that 
—_ city in parliament, &c. 

by £5, S. the plural of LIT x. 

„Avid, Adi. [Lat.] diſcoloured with 2 
le; black and blue. J 
a ITV, S. (Ft. ] diſcolouration cauſ- 

7 3 blow; a black and blue colour. 

VNG, S. ſupport; maintenance; live- 
%; the benefice of a | ; 
LIVING, As; re ry, — 

LI INCH. on; alive; or enjoying life. 

*ULY, Adv, in a living ſtate. 


. , 5, (Fr.] a French money of ac- 

| hy ris, ” 20 ſols, each ſol contain- 
enters * 1 

Ur via 104d. ſterling. 

Wc; like 


AG, [Lit.] impregnated with 
* #\iviam z obtained by calcining 


s „ 
. 
"x = ov 
: : 
- 


belonging te ey , 


LI XTVIAIE, or LIXi'YIOUS, Aa. Fr. 
made from bunt vegetables, and extracted by | 


lotion or waſhing, ; 


LAXI VIUM, S. [Lat.] ley ; water impreg- = 


hated with ſalts or aſhes. 
LIZ ARD, S. [Fr.] a ſmall creeping crea. 
ture of a green colour, with four legs, refer» 
bling a crocodile: there are ſome in Arabia 
cubit long: In America they are eaten by the 


natives of Peru, as appeats by Don Juan, 4 . 


Uloa's travels. 

LI'ZARD, the moſt ſouthern promoritory 
of England, which is not. above 36 mil 
from the land's-end in Cornwal, and 12 S. of 
Helfton, From hence the ſhips uſually take 
their departure, when they are bound do the 
weſtward. pn 4 


L L. D. Tlegum doctor] an abbreviature, fg. 


nifying doctor of the civil and canon las. 
LO! Interje&. [ Sax. ] look ! ſee ! behold ! 
GACH, Nas J S. [Fr.] a very dainty 
fiſh, with only one fin oa the back, that 


breeds in little and elear brooks cr rills; it 


grows not above a finger long, and is of a 
thickneſs proportionable to its length; and its 
mouth, like the barbel's, is under its noſe, 
- LOAD, [4] S. [Sax,] 4 burthen; a 
freight, or ladiog ; as much weight ay any 
perſon or animal can bear, Figurtively, any 
thing that depreſſes, applied to the mind. 
LOAD, [more properly lade. Sax. ] the 


leading vein in a mine, 


To LOAD, IV] V. A. to put goods on 


board a ſhip; or burthen on a man, or z beaſt 
of carriage. Figuratively, to encumber or em- 
batraſs. To charge, applied to a zun, of 
other fre-arms. Io make grizvens. | 
LO'ADER, [5] S. a perfon who puts 
che freight on board à ſhip, or a burthen on 1 
man, beaſt, or in a carriage. | 
'LO*ADSMAN, [dimen] S. [ Sax. J a pilot, 
or a perſon that conducts into, and out ot, 
harbours, ; 
LO ADSTAR, S. [more properly, as writ- 
ten by Mandeville, led ar; from dan, Sax. 
to lead] the pole far, fo called from its lead- 
ing and puiding manner, 


Lo- ADS TONE, properly ladeftone, or &na- 


S. the magnet; a peculiar rich iron cre, 
found in large maſſes, of a deep tron grey, 
when freſh broken, and often tinged with a 
browniſh «-r reddiſh colour : it is very heavy, 
ind is remarkable for attracting iron, and giv- 
ung it an inclination or direction towards the 
north. 

LOAF, [7] S. [plural haves. Sax.] a 


a cake by its thickneſs. Any maſs into which 
2 body is wrought. | 
LOAM,[/:m] S. [Sax.] the common earth 


dle tac of clay wich a mixture of ſand in it: 


uſed 


vegetables, and m\xing their ithes dich water} - 


ing one; from lædan, Sax. to lead, and one] 


maſs of bread bak ed: it is diftinguithed from 


the black taril: called mould; à reddiſſi earth - 


_ 


* 


— 
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LO © 
uſed in maki 


water, firaw, &c. 
To LOAM, [/am] V. A. to ſm 
am, marl, or cla 

_ LO'AMY, [br 
LOAN, [kr] S. 

the intereſt, premium, 

money lent; any thing 

condition of his returning it 
LOATH, pron. 1:4] Adj, 

willing, not inclined, averſe. 


y 3 to cover with clay, 


To LOATHE, [the] V. A. to look on 
with great diſguſt or abhorrence ; to ſee food 


with nauſeouſneſs or ſqueamiſhneſs, 
LO"ATHER, [Arber] S. one wh 

any thing with abhorrence. 
LO'ATHFUL, rf] Adj. full of ab 

horrence or hating ; abhorred or hated, 


LOATHINGLY, [ Ithingly] Adv. in a 


manner that teſtzfies abhcrrence or batred, 
LO"ATHNESS, [/3thn 


neſs; reluctance; diſlike, 


LO ATHSOME, [/zth/eme] Adj. abhor- 
3 cauſing ſatiety, diſguſt, or 


red; deteſted 
nauſeouſneſs. 


LOAVES, [/zvez]'S. the plural of Lo Ax. 
LOB, B. [Teut.] an heavy, dull, or ſtu- 
priſon; the ſtocks; 


pid perſon. Lub's-pourd, a 
or a place. of confinement, 
To LOB, V. A. [fr 
let fall in a clowniſh manner, 
LO BBV, S. [Teut. ] 
before a room, 

LOBE, S. Fr. ] adivifion, or diſtin part: 
uſually applied to the two parts into which 
the lungs are divided, and likewiſe to th 
of the ear, 

LO'BSTER, S. [Sax.} a ſhell-fiſh, which 
when caught is blackiſh, but whgn boiled is 
red: a cant word tor a foot ſoldier, 

LO BULE, S. a ſmall lobe, 

LOCAL, Adj, [Lat.] having the proper- 
ties of a place; relating to place; being in a 
particular place; confined or appropriated to 
any particular place, 

LOCA'LITY, S. exiftence in place; rela- 
tion of place or diſtance. 

LO'CALLY, Adv. with reſpect to place. 


LOCA'TION, 8. Car! ſitnation with re- 
ſpect to place; the act of placing; the ſtate 
of being placed. a 


LOCH, [pron. /zþ] S. Scat. ] a lake. In 
Medicine, a compoſition of a middle conſiſt- 


bricks; a kind of mortar li 
made of the bet earth, by tempering it with 


ear with | natur 
J Adj. marley, or clayey, 
[Sax.] any thing lent 
or conſideration for | diſeaſe 
given to another on 
at a certain time. 
[Sax,] un- 


o conſiders 


eſs] S. vawilling- 


om the ſubſtantive] to 


a porch or opening 


e tip 


LOF 
tuft 
ce wh f. nt l 


Waters * 

gates, to ſwell and 2 
pt and force of the 
to render it ndvigable, 


nb fogethet; a 
— a river, a pla 

ned by flogd. . 
al depth Uncreale the 
carry or hide ſtolen 


00d 
none but- perſons a 


affected wi Venerea/ 
— are admitted. * | 
o LOCK, v. A. to ſhut or 

Ke. by turning the key round 8 
lock up, to ſhut up, or.confine, To cloſe, ' 

LOCKER, 8. any thing that is faſteness 
2 lock; a drawer, 

'CKET, 8. Fr.] a (mall lock; 

catch or ſpring to Fe a necklace, 5 


— p poFyo co 


ornament, 
LO'CKRAM, 8. a kind of coarſe 
-| LOCOMO'TION, S, La. the — 
action of changing place. ' * 
LOCOMO'TIVE, Adj. [Lat.] changing 
place; having the power of moving from one "1 


place to another, 
LO'CUST, S. [Lat.] an animal lone. 
what reſembling a praſshopper, but conſiden- 
bly larger, and of a browniſh colour, very de. 
ive to vegetables, mcving in herds which 
are headed by a particular one of the ſpecies, 
and therefore not inelegantly compared to an 
army. According to the Scriptures, they are 
very numerous in the Eaſt; and Dr. Pocock 
informs us, in his travels into Egypt, that 
they are eaten by the natives of thoſe parts. 
LOCU”TION, S. [Lat.] the manner of 
ſpeech uſed in any c untry, 
LOTCUTORY, S. [Lat.] a hall in reli 
gious houſes, appointed for the meeting of 
monks, friars, &c, to convetſe together, 
To LODGE, V. A. [Sax, ] to ſupply with 
a houſe to dwell in for a certain time; to 
afford dwelling, or admit a perſon to lie cr 
dwell in the ſame houſe, Figuratively, to 
place, fix, or plant, Neuterly, to take up 
reſidence for a night. 
LODGE, S. a ſmall houſe in a park or fo- 
reſt ; any ſmall houſe or habitation, 
LO DGEMENT, 8. lagement, Fr.] de- 
cumulation, or the act of putting in a certain 
place. In Fortification, an encampment made 
by an army; the paſſeſſion of an enemy's 
works, ; 
LONGER, S. one who lives in an apart- 
ment hired in the houſe of another; one that 
reſides any where, . 5 
LO DING, S. rooms hited in the houſe 


: 


| 


ence between a ſyrup and a ſoft eleftuary, 
bled in diſeaſes of the lungs, and pron. Inch. 

LO'CHIA, [ia] S. [Gr.] the evacua- 
tions conſequent on a delivery. 

LOCHMA'BEN, a town of Scotland, in 
the county of Annandale, 15 miles N. E, of 
Dumfries. 

LOCK,S. Sax. ] an inſtrument with ſprings 
and bolts, uſed for the ſecurity of doors, 
drawers, &c ; the part of a gun by which 
fire is ſtruck; a quantity of hair or wool hang- 


of another; a place of refidence z a place 0 
lie in; harbour or covert, : 
LOFT, S. [Brit.] a floor; the hight 
floor in a houſe ; rooms in the higheſt part of 
a building. . 
LO'FTILY, Adv. on high ; in a place #3 
diſtance ſrom the ground upwards. F _ 
ly, in a proud, haughty mater; fu _ 
LO'FTINESS, S. height of di lance fron 
the ground upwards ; elevation; ſublimity 5 
pride or haughtincls. 10 Trt, 


from Uts P! 
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LOG 
] Adj. high; at a diſtanee 
ated on high; ſublime ; 
ty. $Ynon. Lofty 


idea of magnificence 
room, 


10 TV, [Rfty 


nd; htu 


the / 


about 
245 keep account, and make an eſti- 


tate of a ſhip's way, by obſerving the length 
of line unwound in half a minute's time, the 
ſip failing the ſame number of miles in an 
hour, 25 the 


7muaute, | 4 | 

19GARITHMS, S. [Gr.} certain artifi- 
dil umders proceeding in arithmetical pro- 
qefion, correſponding to as many others 
ting in geometrical proportion, and ſo fitted 
wthe natural numbers, that if any two na- 
wal numbers are multiplied and divided 
y ene another, the correſpondent. numbers 
wfwer all thoſe concluſions by addition or 
ubtraftion. They were invented by Napier, 
lard Marcheſon, x Scotch baron, and atter- 
virts completed by Mr. Briggs, Savilian pro- 


ſeſſor at Oxford. - 
a perſon that 


2 
. 


LUGGERHEAD, $. [Belg. 
i fugid, and of Now apprehenfion; a block- 
head, To fal ts loggerbeads, or go to logger- 
brats, 1810 ſcuffle or fight without weapons. 

LUGGERHEADED, Adj. dull; ſtu pid; 
low of underſtanding. f 

LOGIC, S. [Lat.] the art of uſing reaſon 
well in our inquiries atter truth, and the com- 
munication of it to others; a particular me- 
dad of reaſoning, 
cal, Adj. belonging to, or taught 
gez ſkilled in, or — 6x with logie. 
| WGICALLY, Adv, reaſonably; accord- 
ity — — of logic, 

 WOICIAN, Can] S. [Lat. ] a pro- 
ler of logic ; 3 — Zul 10 wh R 

WOIST, S. [Lat.] one ſkilled in com- 
puations and arithmetic, | 

WGI'STIC, Adj. [Sce Logif] in Arith- 
. plied to the doctrine of ſexageſimal 
« 015, uſed by aſtronomers before the in- 
* of logarithms, A curve, ſo called 

m n properties and uſes in couſtruCting.and 

Pain the nature of Logarithms. 

10 ermen, I Leg] in Navigation, 

' all line, faſtened to a piece of board, and 
diſtances, by which a 


n knots at certain 
4 * reckoned, 
+9 MACHY, [:gimaty] 8. [Gr.] a 


don in words. 
a wood of a 


| 
coop, s. [Belg.] 
re, brought to us in 


Knott which are run out in half 


pro- followers, from an affinity 


—— — — ——2—U— 
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heart of the tree that produces it. It is va! 
heavy, and remarkably hard; and of a d. 
ſtrong red colour; has been long known to 
the dyers, who uſe it in colouring blue and 
black, and lately bas been introduced into me- 
dicine, wherein it is found to be aftringent. 

LOIN, S. [Brit.] the back of an animal. 
az carved by a butcher. In Anatomy, the 
lower part the ſpine of the back. 

To LOL TER, V. N. [Belg.] to linger; 
to make uſe of idle and lazy gelays; 

" LOYTERER, S. one who paſſes his time 
in idleneſs ; one who is ſluggiſh. and dilatory. 

To LOLL, V. N. to lean in any idle or 
lazy manner againſt any thing, To bang out, 
applied to the tongue of a beaſt. 

LO'LLARDS, a ſect of Chriſtians that 
roſe in Germany about the beginning of the 
14th century, ſo called from its author Walter 
Lollard, They rejected the maſs, extreme 
union, and penances for fins. Alfo, a 
name of infamy given to Wickliff and his 
between ſome of 
their tenets and thoſe of the Lollards, and in 
the reigns of Edward III. and Henry V. were 
accounted heretics, 

LONDON, the metropolis of Creat Bri- 
tain, is very ancient, but was neither built by 
Brute nor king Lud, as ſome dreaming authors 
pretend ; nor yet was it in being in the time 
of Julius Cæſar, though it is mentioned by 
Tacitus as a place of conſiderable trade in the 
reign of Nero; and hence we may conclude it 
was founded in the time of Claudius, and the 
year of Chriſt 4a. It is ſaid, but with no great 
certainty, that it was ſurrounded with. a wall 
by Conſtantine, It had ſeven gates by land, 
namely Ludgate, Aldgate, Cripplegate, New- 
gate, Alderſgate, Moorgate, and Biſhopſgate ; 
which are now all taken down, except New- 
gate, and that will be removed as ſoon as the 
new Newgate is compleated. On the fide of 
the water there were Dowgate and Billing“ 
gate, long fince demoliſhed, as well as the 
poſtern-gate near the Tower, and the greateſt 
part of the walls, In the year 1670 there 
was a gate erected, called Temple Bar, which 
determines the bounds of the city weſtwatd; 
This city has undergone great calamities of 
various kinds, but the two laſt were moſt re- 
markable ; that is, the plague in 1665, which 
ſwept away 68,c96 perſons, and the fire in 
1666, which, burat down 15,200 dwelling- 
houſes 3 in memory of this laſt chere is an 
obeliſk creed, called the Monument, near 
the place where it began, which is ane of the 
moſt remarkable ſtructures in the city, The 
Tower of London is very ancient, but the 
founder uncertain ; however, it is ſaid, Wil- 
lam the Conqueror built that part of it called 
the White Tower: it is ſurrounded by a wall, 
and partly by a deep ditch, which incloſe ſe- 
veral ſtreets, beſides the Tower, properly ſo 
called: this contains the great artillery, a 


| 


BS ad ery barge bl 


 Enſe ang firm textu 
ks or lage, and is the 


magazine of ſmal arms for 60,000 men, and 
ET the 


C * way down the river, there is a delighi- 


LON 
the large horſe armoury, among which are | 
15 figures of kings on horſeback. Here are 
the jewels and ornaments of the crown, as| 
well as the other regalia ; the mint for coin- 
ing of money, and the menagerie for ſtrange 
birds and beaſts. The circumference of the 


whole is accounted about a mile. There is one famous for being the greateſt mart for woollen 


pariſh-church, and'it is under the command of 
a Conſtable and Lieutenant, In Thames-ftreet,' 


is a large, ftately ſtructure, where the King's 
cuſtoms are received, for all goods imported 
and exported: and oppoſite thereto, as well ag 


near the Tower, is the Cuſtom-houſe, which 12 the uſe of the London Clergy 
- 


profpect of a grove of ihips, laden with 
commodities of various kinds, London-bridye 
is a little farther tothe weſt, which was greatly 
admired for having fine houſes on each fide; 
but they axe now taken down to render the 
paſſage more commodious; and lately the 
middle arch is widened, and the whole bridge 
beautified, The ſtone gate-houſe, which com- 
manded the paſſage into London from Surry 
and Kent, built near the entrance of the bridge, 


is alſo taken down. Greſham-college, in Bi- the modern taſte, fince the ſurgeons ſeparated 


ſhopſgate ward, was built round a court 144 

feet ſquare, with bricks, and covered with 

Nate, and near the ſite of the preſent Exciſe- 

office. There are profeſſors, with ſalaries, ap- 

pointed to read lectures, in the different facul- 

ties, but now they ſeldom or never have any 

auditors, though they always attend in term 

time for that purpoſe, in a room over the 

| Royal Exchange. The Bank of England be- 
gan to be erected in 1732, and in 17352 about 

A year after it was finiſhed, a marble ſtatue of 
William III. was ſet up in the hall. Great 

additions have been lately made to this edifice, 

which are equally remarkable for their ele- 

ce and uſefulneſs, The Royal Exchange, 


In Cornhill, is generally allowed to be the fineſt and Norroy, with fix heralds, four pourlui 


ſtructure of this kind in the world, It was 
firſt built by Sir Thomas Greſham, in the years 
1566 and 1557; but being burnt down in 666, 
it was rebuilt in a grander manner, with Port- 
Hnd ftone ; it was finiſhed in 1669, and coſt 
66,0001, The quadrangle within is 144 feet 
long, and 117 broad, and there are piazzas on 
the outſide of the walls, and over them are 24 | 
_ niches, 19 of which are filled with the ſtatues 
of the kings and queens of England. In the 
middle of the area is the ſtatue of Charles 11. 
in a Roman habit, The tower and turret of 
the lantern is 178 feet high. In the place 
where Stocks-market was held is the Manſion- 
houfe, for the lord-mayor to reſide in; the 
firſt ſtone of which was laid in October 1739: 
It is a noble and magnificent ſtructure, but too 
heavy, and too large for the yſe for which it was 
deſigned, Bowchurch is admired for the beauty 
of its ſteeple; and that of Walbrooke, be- 
hind the Manſion- houſe, for its curious archi- 
tefture, Guildhall, in Cheapſide, is the town- 
houſe of the city, and the great hall is 153 
feet long, 50. broad, and 58 high, and will 
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ed fix pounds a-year.. St. Paul's cathedra] '3 


W. ie 463 feet, and, including the portico, 
oo; and the heighth, from the ground ts 


Low 


it is embelliſhed with the . 
the Confeſſor, king, William, queen le, 
queen, Anne, George, I. queen Caroline 
Gecrge II. his preſent majeſty, and Q Char. 
lotte. Blackwell-hall in Baſhſhaw-wary it 
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clock in the world. Sion-college ſtands 

* Wu by 
London-wall, and has a — 
to ö 5 and under 
it is an alms-houſe, conſiſting of 10 poor men 
and as many women, each of whor are allow. 


allowed to be the fineſt Proteſtant church in 
the world, and was built after a model done by 


Sir Chriſtopher Wreh its length from E. tv 


the top of the crofs, 344 fert. In Warwick- 
lane is the Phyſicians College, where two c 
the fellows meet twice in a-week, to give me- 
dicines to the. poor, gratis; the ſtructure is 
very fine, but it is in a manner hid, Sur- 
geons-hall is in the Old Bailey,and is built in 


from that of the barbers.. Chriſt's Hoſpit. 
was formerly a houſe of the Grey-friars, 
was founded by Edward VI. for the entertain 
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ment and education of the poor children of t 
citizens, of both ſexes: a mathematical ſche the 
was founded here in 1673, and 2 writin is 
ſchool in 1694; and the charity bas beer the 
otherwiſe increaſed by a great many noble fenc 
benefactions. Doctors Commons is not fa figu 
from St. Paul's, and is a ſpacious, commod: braf 
ous ſtructure, with ſeveral handſome court mor 
where the judges of admiralty, court of dele that 
gates, court of arches, &c, meet. Near it then 
the herald's college, to which belong thre and 
kings at arms, namely, Garter, Clarencieu ns 
vants, and eight proctors. It is a ſpaciou bouſ 
building, with convenient apartments, 4 ge inf 
library relating to heraldry, and the coats 6 fally 
arms are kept of all the. families of note 1 a ( 
England, Near Temple Bar are the Inne ter 
and Middle Temple, «hich ave both inas « of 
court, for the ſtudy of the law. The Tem _ 
church vas founded at firlt by the Knight Ma 
Templars, in 1185, and is now one of th Hide 
moſt beautiful Gothick ſtructures in Englan fre 
There are twelve other inns of court, whic Dover 
it would be too long to dwell upon. Bla Fenn 
Friars bridge, which has been end 7 en, ar 
in theſe few years, is at once a prov * * 
opulence and public ſpirit of the corpora „ ao 
The Seſſions-houſe is an elegant neu * Note, 
building in the Old-Bailey, where they vere 
and determine criminal cauſes «ry dune 
year. Fleet · priſon is by Fleet-market 3 1 pul 
Bridewell, near Block-frin e an q 55 
tal. and a houſe of correction. 55. | 7 
mew's hoſpital is near W. Smithfield, 3 95 


contiguous to Chriſt's hoſpital, and it is « 
6gncd for the relief of whe sick and le 


# 
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dings have been greatly enlarged. of 
2 be Lock- hoſpital is near Hyde-parle- 
corner . the Smallpox-hoſpital near Pancras ; 
Ne Lying-in hoſpital in Brownlow Grate an 
in Alderigate- t. * e, 
22 1 and Guy's hoſpitals 
u Southwark, St. George's hoſpital at 
hee park corner, Middleſex hoſpital near 
Oxiurd-ftreet, and the 
Mile-end, Add to theſe Bedlam, or Bethle- 
opt, for mad people, in Lower Moor- 
elde and St. Luke's, for the ſame purpoſe, 
1a Upper Moorfields, To which add the 
cent ſtructure in Lamb's Conduit- 
felds, called the Foundling-hoſpital. Weſt⸗ 
mater is generally reckoned part of London, 
ander a diſtin government, and has 
deen famous for the palaces of our kings, 
doe let of our law-tribunals, and of the high 
wir of parliament. It is named from its 
ae, formerly called a minſter, and from its 
V. ftuation in regard to St, Paul's. The 
abbey is a truly * pile « 7 in 
the Gothick taſte, where moſt of our mo- 
ichs have been crowned and buried. It was 
funded before the year 850; but the preſent 
brick was erected by Henry III. It is 489 
feet in length, and 66 in breadth at the W. 
end, but the croſs iſle is 189 feet broad, and 
the heighth of the middle roof g2 feet. At 
the Z. end is the chapel of Henry VII. which 
is © artificially wrought, that Leland calls it 
the miracle of the world. The ſcreen or 
fence is entirely braſs, and within are the 
figures of Henry VII. and his queen, of ſolid 
braſs, gilt with gold : but the magnificent 
monuments in the abbey are ſo numerous, 
that it would require a volume to deſcribe 
them, Weſtminſter-hall is near the abbey, 
and is one of the largeſt rooms in Europe, 
whoſe roof is not ſupported by pillars, Here 
the law-courts are kept, and adjoining are the 
houſes of the lords and commons, Weſt- 
nuſter bridge, over the Thames, is univer- 
lyacknowledgedto be a maſter- piece of art, 
ud ſuperivr to any thing of this kind hither- 
bereited, The new buildings in the liberty 
U VeltminPer are increaſed to a prodigious 
led, informuch that they reach as far as 
Maybone to the N. Piccadilly to the S. and 
Fye-yark wall to the W. Among them are 
magnificent ſquares, as thoſe of Ha- 
* Groſvenor, Berkeley, Cavendiſh, and 
man, St. James's, Soho, Leiceſter, Gold- 
en, and Bloomſbury are old ſquares, To theſe 
nds the magnificent ſquare called 
Tis cad * others of leſs 
, n the city and ſuburbs. There 
vere two exchanges i 5 WT. 
nike, of hich one called New Exchang 
KPuled down, and the other is = — 
Mice, As to the number of pariſhe * 
e vithin the walls, 16 | h wes 
the out-parif 1:5, 10 without, 19 in 
* 0ut-partſhes of Middleſex, and 11 in the 


London hoſpital at 


c ind liberties of Weſtminſter; which, add- 
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ed together, make 143. The number of 
meeting houſes for Proteſtant · diſſenters of 

all denominations is upwards of 1007 beſides 

which there are 3 Jew ſynagogues. The 

public ſchools are, that of St, Paul, merchant- 

taylors ſchool in Cannon- ſtreet, mercers-chapel 

ſchool in Cheap-fide, the charter-houſe, the 
royal ſchool in Weſtminſter, and St. Martin's 

ſchoot near. the King's Mews, The trading 

part of the city of London is divided into 

89 companies; but ſome can hardly be call- 

ed ſo, — they have neither charters, 
halls, nor liveries. Of theſe there are 12 

principal, of dne of which the lord-mayor is 

uſually free; and they are, the mercers, gro- 

cers, drapers, fiſhmongers, goldſmiths, ' ſkin- 
ners, merchant-taylors, haberdaſhers, falters, 
ironmongers, vintners, and cloth- workers. 

The city magiſtrates are, the lord-mayor, 

26 aldermen, 202 common-councilmen, a 

recorder, 2 ſherifts, a chamberlain, a com- 

mon ſerjeant, and atown-clerk, The city ard 

liberties of Weſtminſter are governed by a high 

ſte ward, an under ſteward, a headbailiff, a high- * 
conſtable, and 14 burgeſſes. Places for di- 

verſion arte, Vauxhall, Ranclagh gardens, 

Mary bone-gardens, the Pantheon, two play- 

houſes, the opera houſe, and occaſionally the 

little theatre in the Hay-market, Learned 

bodies of men, beſides the clergy, are the royal 

ſociety, the college of phyficians, and the ſo- 

ciety of antiquarians. The fineſt repoſitory of 
rarities is, Sir Hans Sloane's muſæum, now 

kept in Great Ruſſel-ſtreet. In general, 

London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark, are 
ſeated on the banks of the Thames; and from 

Ratcliff-croſs in the E. to Northumberland 

houſe in the W, there is a gradual aſcent to 

the principal ſtreets. The hackney-coaches 

are 1000, and the ſedan-chairs very nume- 

rous. There are 22 priſons, 42 markets, 

30 ſquares, of all ſorts, and the common firing 

is pit coal, commonly called ſea-coal, of 
which there are conſumed upwards of 7co,cco 

chaldrons every year, This renders the air 
groſs; but then it has a ſalutary effect, in pre- 

ſerving the city from peſtilential diſtempers, 

and the ſame has been obſerved of ſome cities 

in Germany: whereas, when wood was the 

chief fuel, the plague returned every 10 

years. It is 400 menſured miles S. by E. of 

Edinburgh, 225 N. W. of Paris, 690 N. by 

W. of Madrid, 750 N. W. of Rome, 660 W. 

N. W. of Vienm, 334 S. E. of Dublin, and 

190 W. S. W. of Amſterdam. Lon. o. o. 

lat. 51. 30. N. 

LONE, Adj. [contrated from alone] ſoli- 
tary, or without inhabitants; by one's ſelf, 
or without company. : 

LO'NELINESS, S. want of inhabitants 


Pg 


or buildings; want of company. 


LO'NELY, Adj. without any inhabitants 
or buildings; ſolitary, | 
LO'NENESS, S. ſolitude; a place unfre- 
quented, and void of buildings. 
4Ra LO'NESOME, 


ea — TOI Ro . "OR OI woo 11 - 
2 - of 
1 — — 
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diſtance of a ſtar from the firſt 


a * — — 
. a 0 Y 


Lo NESOME, Adi. unfrequented 3 void 
of compapy, inhabitants, or buildings; diſmal, 
LONG, Adv. [Sax.] with ſome conti- 
nuance, applied to time; dilatory. Of great 
extent in length ; reaching to a great diſtance, 
LONG, Adj. to a great length or ſpace, 
For ſome time, or a great while, applied to 
time. In the comparative, longer, it implies 
a greater ſpace, or more timg; and in the 
ſuperlative, langef}, the greateſt ſpace or moſt 
time, After not, it implies ſoon, ( Wet long 
« after there aroſe.” Acht xxyi. 14. Fol- 
Jowed by ago, at ſome period of time far 
diſtant, © Spread long ago.” Tllaſ. All 
along, or throughout, when followed by a ſub- 
'Nantive, © Singeth all zigh: lang. Shak, 
LONG, S. [Sax.] by the fault; by the 
failure. © All this coyl is /ong of you,” 
Shak, This word, though —_— diſuſed, is 
purely Engliſh, 


To LONG, V. N. [Tone to deſire| 


earneſtly, to wiſh for with a continued and 


ardent defire, 


'. LONGANI'MITY, \[ehe g pron. bard] s. 


Fat] a diſpoſition of the mind which con- 
in bearing offences with patience. 
LON 8 S. the largeſt boat belong 
to a ſhip, | 
| LONG-CRO'MARSH, a town in Berk- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is held Aug. 2, for cheeſe 
and horſes. ; 


old age. 

LONGTMANOUS, Adj. [Lat.] kaving 

Jong hands, or a long reach. * 

LONGI'METRY, S. [Fr.] the art of 

meaſuring lengths. "If 
- LONG-PRE'STON, a town in Yorkſhire, 

' whoſe fairs are Feb, 18, and Sept. 3, for 
horned cattle. | 


LO'NGINGLY, [the g pron. hard] Ady. 


with inceſſant wiſhes and ardent deſires. 
LO'NGISH, [the g pron. hard] Adj. ſome- 
A Nrrupr, S. [Lat.] i ? ai 
„8. J in its pri 
Ggnification, length. In Aſtronomy, the 
int of Aries. 
In Geography, the diſtance of a place from 
ſome of the firſt meridians. In Navigation, 
the diſtance of a ſhip or place, either eaſt or 
peſt from each other. The finding the longi- 
wade at ſea has perplexed the mathematicians 
- of all ages; and the parliament has promiſed 
# conſiderable reward for the invention, 
LONGITUDINAL, Adj. [Fr.] meaſured 
by the length; lengthwiſe. - 
. LO'NGSQME, Adj. tedious, Weariſome 
on account of its — * applied to time. 
' LONG-SU'FFERING, S. patience under 
offences; clemency. | 
LO'NGTOWN, a town in Cumberland 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
on Whit-Thurſday, ' for horſes and linen- 


2 


ſin the direction of the length; lengthwiſe ; 


LONGEVITY, S. [Lat.] length of life ; }inſpe&t cloſely, or obſerve narrowly, Uſed 


100 

It is feated on the borders f Scotlany, 
miles N. N. W. or . " 
LO'"NGWAYS, or LO"NGWISE, At 


Or OY «ss as —— 


LO'NGWINDED./ 4 3; 

fious, G £1) D,. Adj. longbreathed ; tt. 
LO'NSDALE, or KIRKBYLO 

a town of Weſtmoreland with a NL, 

Thurſdays, and two fairs, on Holy-Thurſtey | 

for horned cattle, and on December 21, far 


warn, and on Thurſday after November 22, 
for hofſes, | hgrned cattle, agd Linen-cloth, 


woollen cloth. It is al 8 

has a handſome ory hw tan, 
bridge over the river, It is well inhabited 

and is the beſt town in the county, excey: 6 
Kendal. It is 253 m. N. N. W. © Lodo, þ 

LOO, S. [Belg. ] a game of cards, wherein r 
the knave of clubs is reckoned the highes 
8 to the perſon who has it, 0 

Adj. | 
clowniſh, © * ; 

LO'OBY, S. [Brit.] a clumſy clown, : 

LOOF, 8. bela oh part 4. c 
| which lies before the cheſs trees, 0 

Fo LOOF, V. A, to bring le g do 
a wind, „ 

To LOOK, V. N. [Sax,] to behold, to ſee | 
to view, to direct the eye towards any object; to 
to ſeem, or carry an air, mien, or appearance, 
ce Looks very ſullen.” Burnet. To hk eftier, of 
to attend to; to take care of. To {got for, to 1 
erpeck. T9 hot imc, to examine; to iſt; to , 
with on, to reſpect, regard, eſteem, conſider, | 
view, or think. oled on Virgil as « ſuc- ty 
« cin, majeſtic writer,” Dryden, To lt 
out, to fearch or ſeek; to be on the watch, 0! 
« Bound to {ook out ſharp.” Coll, 01 

LOOK, Interj. ¶ properly the imperative of 8 
the verb, and ſometimes expreſſed by t ye] 0 
behold; ſee ; Wok; obſerve, ba 

LOOK, S. air of the face or caſt of the ſy 
countenance ; the act of looking or ſeeing; 21 
the act of directing the eye towards, ſe 

LO'OKFR, S. a ſpectator; a beholder. fi 
Looler on, an idle or unconcerned ſpedtator, en 

LO'OKING-GLASS, S. a glaſs which te- i 
preſents the form of a perſon by refleQion. vi 

' LOOM, S. a frame in which manufacture & 
are woven. ol 

To. LOOM, v. N. [Sax,] at ſea, to appeat, ie 

LOON, S. a ſorry fellow; a ſcoundrel, a 

LOOP, S. [Belg.] a thread or twiſt, ke. ful 
doubled in ſuch a 1 that a firing « N 
lace may be drawn through it. | 

LO'OPED, Adj. full of holes reſembling n 
loops. | - br 

'LO'OPHOLE, s. an aperture in 3 
gone i 
or evaſion, 

LO'PPHOLED, Adj. full of bole, open « 
ings, or void ſpaces. ; C 
e LOOSE, V. A. [Sax] to uot "BIG 
ode n di e g 
the joints, To fie from any oö nn 


let go, L008] 


LOR 


. Adj, — ; ns 2 
- od tight, or conſined. anton, or 
22 the diftates of modeſty. Diffuſe, 
to tile, Diſengaged from any obliga- 
tion; uſed with from, and ſometimes of. To 
vl looſe, to get rid of any reſtraint by force. 
100SE, S. liberty ; freedom from any 
int ; indulgence, uſed with give. 
' L0'OSELY, Adv. in a manner that la not 
6 or firm, applied to any thing tied, With- 
qut 2ny union or conte ction. Irregularly, or 
wot refirained by the rules of chaſtity or virtue. 
To LO'OSEN, v. A. to undo any thing 
that is tied; to be made leſs compact or co- 
erent. To ſeparate or di vide; to free from 
hriint, or ſet at liberty. To remove any 
obſtruftion in going to ſtool; to cure of 
veneſs. : 
10 OSENESS, S. the ſtate of the things 
viich ate moyeable, and deprived. of their 
imneſs or fixedneſs. A diſpoſition of mind, 
& 2 conduct not reſtrained by any principle 
of law, charity, morality, or religion, applied 
ts the manners. In Phyſic, a habit of body 
whercin a perſon is obliged to go often to ſtool, 
ILO OVER, S. an opening for the ſmoke 
to go out at the roof of an houſe, \ 


To LOP, v. A. to cut off the branches |inſtrut 


of trees. Figuratively, to cut off a part from 
any thing, 
0b, S. that which is cut from trees; a 
fe, from leppa, Swed. or lap, Scot. 
 LO'PPER, S. one that cuts branches from 
trees, p 

LOQWA'BAR, or LOCHA'*BAR, a county 
of Scotland, bounded on the N. by Inverneſs, 
on the E, by Badenoch and Athol, on the 
§. by Lorn, and on the W. by the Weſtern 
Ocean, It is a mountainous country, and ſo 
barren, that it does not produce corn enongh 
for the inbabitants ; but there are large foreſts, 
2 few mines of iron, and good paſtures. The 
ſea, the lakes, and the rivers, yield plenty of 
fiſh, In the eaſtern part are two large lakes, 
ine of which has the fame name as the county, 
ad is 16 miles in length, - communicating 
"ith the Iriſh Sea by a long channel. The 
ther 1s abcyt 10 miles long, and communi-* 
ctes with it by a channel 3 or 4 miles in 


length, 
LOQPA'CIOUS, Crx] Adj. [Lat.] 
full of talk ; talking to IC ſpeaking, 1 


veal; blabbing. 

LOWA'CITY, 8. L,] the quality 

talking to exceſs, | 
08D, S, [from blaford, Sax. a giver of 
dead, alluding to the hoſpitality of our an- 
dem nobles ; it was afterwards written laford, 
= thence contracted into lord, from blaf, 
i, a loaf of bread, and ford, Sax. to ſupply] 
2 \nveſted with overeign power over 
"pak maſter, A tyrant, or one who exerts 
1 * to the diſtreſs of thoſe that are 
deck to him. A title of honour given to 


bl 


| 


LOS 


tion, and inveſted with the dignity of a baron i 
by courteſy, it is applied to all ſons of a duke 
or marquis, the eldeft ſon of an earl, perſons 
in honourable offices, and to one that has a 
ſee, and conſequently can claim homage of 
his tenants. In Scripture, it is peculiarly ap- 
plied to God, and feems to be a tranſlation of 
ehovah, the incommunicable name of God. 
the New Teftament it is likewiſe given to 
Chriſt, who is coequal with the Father as 
touching his godhead. a 5 

To LORD, V. N. to exerciſe. undounded 
authority or power. To behave like a tyrant, 
uſed with over, oe 

LO'RDING, S. a lord; uſed in contempt; 

LO'RDLING, S. a little, diminutive, or 
contempti ble lord. 

LO RDLIN ESS, S. dignity; high ſtation. 
Figuratively, pride or haughtineſs. 

LO'RDLY, Adj. becoming a lord, in a 
good ſenſe. Proud, haughty, imperious, in- 
ſolent, in a bad ſenſe. | 

LO'RDSHIP, S. dominion ; power; ſeig- 
niory; domain; a title of honour given to a 
baronz a complimental addreſs to a judge, 
and ſome other perſons in office, - 

LORE, S. [Sax.] a leſſon; doQrine, or 
10Ns 

To LO'RICATE, V. A. [Lat.] to plate 
over. | 
LO RIM ERS, or LO'RINERS, S. bridle- 
cutters; one of the city companies, 
ILO RIOT, S. a kind of bird. 

LORN, the north part of Argyleſhire, in 
Scotland, bounded on the N. by Lochabar, on 
the R. by Broadalbine; on the S. by the reſt of 
Argyleſhire, and on the W. by the ſen. 

LORRAIN, a ſovereign ſtate of Europe 3 
bounded on the N. by Luxemburg and the 
archbiſhoprick of Treves, on the E. by Alſace 
and the duchy of Deux-Ponts, on the S. by 
Franche Comte, and on the W. by Cham- 
pagne and the duchy of Bar. It is about 108 
miles in length, and 75 in breadth, and a- 
bounds in all forts of corn, wine, hemp, flax, 
rape- ſeed, game, and fiſh, with which it car- 
ries on a great trade, and in general all the 
neceſſaries of life. The inhabitants are labo-— 
rious and valiant, and the religion is the Ro- 
man Catholic. 5 4 

To LOSE ¶pron. V. A. ſ[preter 
paſſive loft. 125 to ſu Fog of an 
thing a perſon was poſſeſſed of before z to mi(- 
lay, or have any thing gone, ſo as it cannot be 
found again. Uſed with the reciprocal pro- 
nouns 5imſelf, &c. to bewilder 3 to be embar- 
raſſed in an inextricable manner. Wherein 
« the mind loſes itſelf.” Locke, To poſſeſs 
no longer, oppoſed to retain, © They 4% 
« their trade,” To miſs; to be unable to 
recover. Many more are 4% than killed.“ 
Clarend. Neuterly, to be beaten at any game 
or conteſt, oppoſed to winx. | 


Rule that ae noble either by birth or crea- 


LO'SEABLE [/+62#6/e] Adj, ſuppoſed te 
be irrecoyerably taken away, 
LO'SER,; 


——_— 


and the moſt conſiderable rivers are the Avon, 


of a number of blanks and prizes, which are 
heels, and drawn by different perſons, one 


drum of the ear with great force; clamorous; 
turbulent. | 


9 
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+ LO'SER ie] S. one that is deprived of TO LOVE: [the e in this word, andin 


any thing he was in poſſeſſion of, by accident, 
fraud; gaming, or miſlaying; one that ſells 
for eſs than he buys. 
1088, S. adiminution of a perſon's wealth 
er poſſeſſions by fraud, by accident, by miſ- 
laying ſo as net to be able to find again, and 
by ſelling for leſs than prime coſt ; any detri- 
ment ſuſtained; throwing away, 
- LOST, Part. and Adj. [from /zſc] not to 
be found z not to be ved. 

LOT, S. fSax.] à die, or any thing uſed 
in determining a chance; a condition or 
chance, determined by lot; deſtiny, condi- 
tion, circumſtance, or tate, aſſigned by Pro- 
vidence 3 a portion or parcel of goods; pro- 
portion of taxes. To pay ſcot and lar. Sv- 
20x. Lot ſuppoſes diſtinctions, and a method 
of decifion, We attribute to it a hidden de- 
termination, which keeps us in doubt till the 
Inſtant in which it ſhews itſelf, 
forms defigns, diſpoſitions, and connections. 
We attribute to-it knowledge, will, and power. 
Its virtues are determined and unalterable. 
Lat decides : Defti 
LoaATH. . 

LO'THIAN, a county of Scotland, bound- 
ed on the N. by the Frith of Forth, on the E. 
by the German ocean, on the S. by Clydeſ- 
dale, Tweeddale, and Mers, and on the W. 
by Stirling. It is the beſt part of Scotland, 
upon all accounts, the air being more mild, 
the land more fertile, and the country more 
populous than in other parts. To the S. there 
is a long chain of mountains, which are dry 
and barren, and have ſeveral names, in differ- 
ent places. The moſt remarkable of theſe 
mountains is Pentland, which is very high; 


the Amond, the Lytb, the two Eſks, and the 
Tyne. The principal city is Edinburgh, which 
z the capital of the kingdom. 
LO'TION, [pn] S. [Lat.] a medicine 
compound ed of queous liquids, and uſed to 
waſh any part with. | 
 LO'FTERY,S, [Fr.] a kind of public 
tame at hazard, {et on foot by authority, in 
order to raiſe money for the ſtate, conſiſting 


determined by tickets put in two oppoſite 


of which contains all the numbers, and the 

other all the blanks and prizes; a game of 

chance; ſortilege. my 
LOUD, Adi. [Sax.] noiſy 3 ftriking the 


w 


LOU'DLY, Adv. with a great noife ; with 
a great exaltation of voice; in a clamorous 
or turbulent manner. a 

LOU'DNESS, S. that quality of ſound 
which makes it to be heard at a great diſ- 


Deſtiny | 


ivy ordaing., 
LOTH, Adj. unwilling; diſliking. See| 


derivatives compounds is 
W. A. IS.] to. regard with great 8 dure 
affection; to be pleaſed with; to be fond of 

LOVE, 8. [Sax.] the ardent deſire of 
object which. ſeems amiable ; gallantry; tha 
paiſion which, is excited at the fight ff 
object that appears amiable and defreakle =* 
1s divided into two ſpecies, Viz, the bw 
friendſhip, and of deſire ; the one betwi 
friends, the ather between lovers, When wn 
plied to the affection we ſhould have —. 
our Creator, it is the whole man exerted in 
one defire, Figuratively, a lover; an object 
* * of thin filk, of a black colour, 

or ers on durin.: ' 
wearing mourni OO 00s 22994 

LO'VE-KNOT, S. a figure made of 
twiſtings and 9 to — 
inextricable ardour of a perſon's affection. 

LO'VELINESS, S. qualities of mind d 
body which excite love. | 

LO'VELILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 4 
excite love, 

LO'VELY, Adj. fitted to excite love, 
LO'VER, S. one who is in love, and has 
an ardent affection for one of another ſex; 4 
friend ; one who likes any thing, 
LO'VESICK, Adj. languiſhing with love. 
LO"VESOME, Adj. lovely; fo as to kr · 
cite love. : 

LO'VE-SUIT, S. courtſhip ; or the ad- 
drefles of a perſon to.one whom he loves, in 
order to gain her affection. 

- LOUGH fpron. b. Iriſh] S. a lake; 8 
large inland ftanding water; a long bay or 
part of the ſea that runs up a great way into 
the land. See Loc u. | 
LOU'GHBOROUGH [uſually pron, Lif- 
bd] a town of Leiceſterſhire, with a market 
on Thurſdays, and four fairs: on March 23, 
for horſes and cows ; April 25, for ditto and 
ſheep; Holy-Thurſday and Auguſt 12, far 
horſes and cows; and November 13, for afev 
foals; pleaſantly ſeated among fertile mes- 
dows, near the foreſt of Charwood, and on 
the river Stour, over which it has a 

It is 110 miles N. W. by N. of London. 
LO'VING, Part. kind; affectionate; ex. 
preſſing kindneſs and affection. 

LO'VING-KI'NDNESS, S. 
favour. | 
LO'VINGLY, Adv. 1 * that 
ſhews great love, kindne affectic 
LOU'IS D'OR, S. [Fr. pron. {9% dere] 1 
golden coin in Reon, nw at twenty-00* 
ſhillings, or twenty four Uvres. BY 
| To LOUNGE, bf Nr. [Belg.] to loiter; 
live in an idle and lazy manner. 
a "LOU'NGER, §. an idler, (mall in- 
LOUSE, 8. [plural lice. Sax.) u fal te 
ſect which breeds on the bodies r 
animals, and are of different 2 the bod 
iouſe is generally ſluggiſh; N This 


- tance, and to ftrike the drum of the eur with 
great force. | 


more tranſparent, and more nim 


f 
ſe 
t 
Ii 


SESTIFEPS E© FES. ® 


FLFESsc0 


— 
F< 


LOW 
lied to animals that re- 
le * we make uſe of 


4 book-lice, coil. ice, &c. 
J OUSE, [haze] V. A. to hunt for 


leanſe from lice. ; | 
OUSLY, [leiziy] Adv. in a paltry, 
the quality of 


baſe, and ſcurvy manner. 
100 'SINESS, {/odzineſs] S. 
ſwarming, or over- 
low- 


j 


zbounding in lice. 
LOU'SY, [/aizy] Adj. 
an with lice, Figuratively, mean; 


bred ; poor. |; . 
10 Ur, 8. fold Dutch] a bumpkin, a 
mean, aukward, ſtupid, and clowniſh fellow. 

To LOUT, V. N. {Sax.] to bend the body 

way of obeiſance; to make a bow. : 

LOUTH, a corporate town of Lincolnſhire, 
vith two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
6s, and three fairs, on May 24, and Auguſt 
if, for ſheep; and on December 3, for horſes. 
k is large, well built, and the market well 

nted, It is 1544+ miles N. of London. 

LOU'TISH, Adj. clowniſh; aukward. 

LOU'TISHLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a clown, or an awkward, i11-bred perſon, 

LOW, Adj. len 10.} applied to ſituation, 
implies compariſon, and being nearer to th 
earth than ſomething elſe: in this ſenſe it is 
oppoſed to bigh. Applied to ſtature, meaſur- 
ing little, and oppoſed to tall. Applied to 
tion or condition, mean, or not above the 
rulzar, Applied to price, not fold or pur- 
chaſed for much money; cheap. Applied to 
time, late, Applied to the mind, depreſſed 
or deſected. Applied to ſound, ſcarce audible. 
Applied to ſtyle or ſentiment, mean, groveling, 
vulgar, baſe, or diſhonourable, In Medicine, 
to make uſe of abſtinence, 
« body lor,” Low in the <vorld, implies re- 
duced, or in poor circumſtances, 

LOW, [15] Adv. not high, applied to ſitua- 
tion, Cheap, or of low price, applied to va- 
lue, Mean or baſe, applied to rank, circum- 
kinces, thoughts, or expreſſions. Applied to the 
ice, in ſuch a manner as ſcarce to be heard, 

To LOT, UE] V. N. [ Sax. ] to bellow, or 
make a noiſe, applied to that made by oxen, 

lla, or cows, . 

LOWE, {from the Sax. Dato, or blaine, 
Gab.) lignifies a hill, heap, tomb, or barrow, 
and is aſed in the names of places, 

To LOWER [hier] v. A. to humble; 
bring down; to bring lower; to ſtrike a 
tag by way of ſubmiſſion ; to leflen the va- 

a price of a thing; to make weaker, 
the addition of ſome weaker liquor, Fi- 
kummely, to depreſs or leſſen a perfon's 
Pt. Neuterly, to fink; to fall; to grow leſs. 
es We make uſe of the word lower, 

ü relpeft to the diminiſhing the height of 
— 7 io certain motions of 'a body: We 
1 * beim; we letver the ſails of a ſhip ; 

7 2 building 3 we /orver the eyes, the 
e ule the expreſſion let down, 
(tings made to cover others, 


| „Ee. W 
vith regard 9 


« To keep the 


LOZ 
and which, being lifted up, leave them un- 
covered: We Tet down the lid of a trunk; 
we let down the eye-lids; we ter down the 
lappets, or the gown, 
LO'WERMOST, | Adj. the ſo- 
perlative of /ow, which is thus 
law, lower, lewermfs] below all others in 
place, cireumſſances, or rank. 
| LOWE'STOFF, See LIS To. 
LO WLAND, [ land} S. a vale, or plain; 
oppoſed to an eminence, 
LO'WLINESS, {/lineſs] S. 2 difpofition 
of mind wherein a perfon thinks humbly of 
himſelf; meanneſs; want of dignity. | 
LO'WLY, Lay] Adv. in an humble man- 
ner; _—y or without dignity. 


Fg 


LO'WLY, oy] Adj. humble; thinking 
modeſtly of one's ſelf; of low rank ; mean; 
wanting dignity. « 


LOWN, [len] S. (Belg. ] a raſcal or ſeoun- 
drel. | x 

LO'WNESS, Ca] S. the quality of be- 
ing near the ground, applied to fituation ; of 
ſhort meaſure, applied to ſtature. Meanneſe, 
applicd to condition; want of rank or dignity. 
Want of loftineſs or ſublimity, applied to 
thoughts or ſtyle, De jection or depreſſion, ap- 
plied to the mind. 

To LOWR, V. N. {the ow is pronounced 
as in now] to appear dark, gloomy, or ftormy, 
To be clouded, applied to the ſky. To frown, 
or look ſullen ; to appear angry, applied tothe 
countenance, = 

LOWR, S. the ow is pronounced as in 
now] cloudineſs or gloomineſs, applied to the 
y. An appearance of anger, applied to 


countenance, | 

LOW'RINGLY, {ſee preceding — 
Adv, with cloudineſs, or gloomineſs, applis 
to the ſky. With an appearance or air of an- 
ger, applied to the countenance. : 

LOW-SPTRITED, [ſpirited] Adj. de- 
jected; depreſſed; without vigour or vivacity; 
dull, melancholy, gloomy. | : 

To LOWT, [o pron. as in bow] V. N. 
to look ſourly, ſurlily, or clowniſhly, 

LOXODRO MIC, S. [Gr.] the art of ob- 
lique failing by the rhomb, Which always 
makes an equal angle with every meridian. 

LOY'AL; Adj. [Fr.] obedient or true to 
the duty owing to a prince. Figuratively, 
faithful in love, or true to a lover. 

LOV ALIS T, S. one who profeſſes an in- 
violable adherence to a king: a term given o 
thoſe who adhered to king Charles I. 

Loy ALLV, Adv. with iaviolable adhe- 
rence and fidelity to a king, | 

LOYALTY, S. [Fr.] firm and inviolable 
adherence to a prince. Figuratively, fidelity, 
or immoveable attachment to a lover, 

LO'ZENGE, S. Fr.] a figure confiſting 
of four equal or el fides, two of whoſe 
angles are acute, and the othertwo obtuſe; the 
diſtance between the two obtuſe ones being 


equal to the length of one fide, in —_— 
hn 


- cantons of Swiſſerland, and the moſt conſi- 


-It is bounded on the E. by the cantons of 
- Underwald, 'Switz, and Zug; and on all 
ether ſides by the canton of Bern. The in. 
Dabitants are all Roman Catholics; and they 


is the capital town, 


Lt ©. 


Sy, rhomby or figure of four equal fes 


Dat unequal angles, reſemblin 
Eardst in this all vnmarried gentlewomen 


bear their arms. In Medicine, a te- mad 
medy made 0 into ſmall flat pieces, ſome. 
che form of a Jozenge, to be held | far 


and chewed in the mouth till diſſolved. 
Dan abbreyiature for lordfoip, 


Aale, fat, or bulky perſon, 
'BBERLY, Adj. lazy and bulky, 


ERLY, Adv. in an aukward, lazy, | ligh 


* 


LUBEC, xa ſea-port town of Germany, in| pens unexpectedly in A perſon's favour ;'for 


Eutin, from the place where he uſually re- 
Ades. Lon. 20; 51. E. lat. $3- 57. N. 4 
I, S. a game of cards, See Loo. 
LU BRIic, Adj. [Lit.] Nippery; or fo 


mooth of ſurface 

with the leaft ſlopin j wanton, 
To — V. A. ¶ Lat.] to make 
. or Hi . 
. To. LUBRICITATE, V. A. See Ly- 
<VRICATE, 


Figura- 


-tively; uncertainty ; lipperineſs ; inſtability, 


- LUBRIFICA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
_randering ſmooth, or ſo ſlippery as to render 


LU'CCA. the republick of, a ſmall ter- 
vitory of Italy, lying on the Tuſcan Sea ; 
about 20 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. 
"The foil does not produce much corn; but 
there is plenty of wine, oil, filk, wool, and 
cheſnuts. It is a ſovereign ſtate, under the 
Protection of the emperor, and the govern- 
ment ariſtocratic. | | 
, LU'CENT, Part, [Lat.] bright; ſhining ; 
\ Garting rays, 5 99, 

LU CERN, the name of one of the thirteen 


derable of them, except Zurich and Bern. 


Lucern 
LU'CID, Adj. [Lat.] ſhining; bright ; 


can ſend 16,000 men into the field, 


ing a diamond on 


LU'BBER, 8, i. a ſturdy drone 5 an 


capital of Wegria, with 4 tune, either or bad; 
0 It 5s 4 free, imperial, Hank- | pens without bein. e 
ick town, and the ſtreets are handſome, 

» and neat. It belongs to the duke of 
olftein-Gottorp, or rather to a younger ſon to a perſon's advanta though ond 
of that houſe, who'has the title of Holſtein- or unforeſeen by him, : = N 


that things would flip off fitable ; bringing money, 


s dreams.“ Par, Loft. Without 
order of the mind, applied to thoſe intery 
of fenſe, which are cn 


'LU'CIFER, $ in Afﬀtronomy, is the bright 
Venus, Which in a morni beſan 
the ſun, and appears at day-break, ang in the 
Srening | ous the fun, and is then calle 
Perus, or the evening far, Seriptury 
385 the devil. 1 > 
UCTFEROUS, Aj, J bringing 
| * either to the eye 150 ain | 
AUCTFIC, Adj, makin Ptoducing 
2 » Adj, gs or 


LUCK, 8. [Beltz.] any thing which hap 


0 ed or foreſeen. 
LUCKILY, Adv. in a fortunate manner 


LU'CKINESS,S. the quality of turning 


LU'CKLESS, Adj. unfortunate, or unhapyf 
LUCKY, Adj. [Belg. } fortunate wille, 
any deſign, or contrary! to expectation. 

LU"CRATIVE, Adj. Lkr.] gainful; pro. 


| LU'CRE, [liver] S. [Lat.] gain; emolu- 
ment; profit; increaſe of money. 
LUCRIFEROUS, Adj. Lat.] profitable; 
producing gain, | 
 LUCRIFIC, Adi. producing gain, 
n Adj. [Lat.] procuring gaip 
or profit, 
LUC7A'TION, s. [Lat ] wreſtling; firiz- 
ing; ſtruggling. 
LU"CTUOUS, Adj. ¶ Lat.] forrowful, 
To LU'CUBRATE, v. N. Lat.] ts 
watch, or ſtudy by night. 
LUCUBRA'TION, S. [Lat.] fdy by 
candle. light; any thing compoſed by night, 
LUCUBRA'TORY, Adj. ¶ Lat.] compoſe 
by night or candle-light, 2 
LU'CULENT, Adj, ¶ Lat.] certain; plain; 
evident, clear, | 
» LU'DICROUS, Adj, Lat.] burleſque; er- 
citing laughter by its oddity or cumicalae; 
ſportive. 
LU DICROUSLVY, Ads, in burleſque ; 
ſportively; in a manner that raiſes lavghte 
by its extravagance or oddity, 
LU'DICROUSNESS, S. the quality of 
being ridiculous; the quality of exciting mini 
or laughter, y 4 : 
LUDLOW, a town of Shropſhire, with 
market on Mondays, and five fairs; vis. 2 
Tueſday before Eaſter, and Wedneſday in 
Whitſun-week, for — — =P 
ſheep, pigs, and linen and woollen / 
on Auguſt 2 |, September 28, and _Y 
8, for the ſame, beſides hops, and fat — 
It is ſeated on the river Tame, and 15 4 lg 
well-built corporate town, and —_ W 
members to parliament, It is 138 miles N. V, 


plittering. F iguratively, tran ſparent, . Lucid 


of London. LIS, 


1. UN 


2 peſtilence or plague. 
van ME, S. the foul diſeaſe ; 


[Pr] at ſea, to keep 


IS, 
LU'ES 
the clap. 
To LUFE, 
cloſe to the wind. 
To LUG, V.A 
to pull with great Vi 


—— to hale or drag; 

ence, To lug out or 
ord, in burleſque language. 

18 a ſmall fiſh ; a land meaſurey con- 

h; the ear. 


See 


wan 2 

*＋ le or pere 
nine a pole , 6 
eher, . ths ig} ay hin 

unwieldy to carry. 

40 GERSHAL, a town in Wiltſhire, 
whoſe market is diſuſed 3 but gt has one fair, 
a ſuly 25, for horſes, cows, and ſheep ; and 
it two _— parliament, It 1s * 
miles N. by W. on. | 

LUGU BRIQUS, Adj, ¶ Lat.] mournful; 
brrowful, 

LUKEWARM, Adj. moderately or mildly 
ven, Applied to the affections, indifferent; 
un ardent, of zealous. 

LUKEWARMLY, Adv. with moderate 
warnth, applied to things. With indifference, 
wplied to the affections. Za, 

WKEWARMNESS, S. the quality of 
Ving moderately warm, applied to things. 
Abet to the affections, indifference, or 
want of ardour. . 1 

To LULL, V. A. [Dan.] to bring on ſleep 
by ſinging of ſome agrecable ſound ; to com- 
pale, quiet, or paeify. 

LULLABY, S. [ Johnſon obſerves that 
nurſes call going to Nleep 7 by, and conſe- 
quently, lu/lzby implies to Jui to ſleep] a ſong 
made uſe of by nurſes to make children fleep. | 

LUMBA'GO, S. in Medicine, a name 
given to pains about the loins, and the ſmall | 
of the hack, generally preceding the fits of 
a ferer or an ague, 

LUMBER, S. [Sax.] any thing uſeleſs 
ui cumberſome, 

To LUMBER, v. A. to heap together in 
deodfuſed manner like uſeleſs goods. 
LUMINARY, S. [Lat.] any body which 
ps light; any thing which makes a diſ- 
ery, or gives intelligence. Figuratively, a 
eln that makes diſcoveries and communi- 
ates them, 
en. S. the act of emitting 


Mous, Adj. [Po] ſhining; giving 
wit; darting rays; enlightened ; bright. 

LUMP, S. (Belg.] a ſhapeleſs mals ; the 
* all the parts taken together; the 


Jo LUMP, v. A. to take in the groſs: 
Without regard to particulars, | 


LUVP.FISH, S. a fiſh ſo named on ac- 
eunt of its form, 


tnlied 


| 


WAPHLY, Adv, in a heavy manner, 


LUN 
applied to things. In a ſtupid manner, applica! | 
to perſons. | 0 

LU"MPISHNESS, S. ſtupid or inactive 


heavineſs. | 
dj. full of lumps, or of ſraall 


LU MPT. A 
compact maſſes. | 

LU'NACY, S. {from luna, Lat. the moon 
a kind of frenzy uſually moſt violent at fu 
moon, Madneſs in general, though moſt 
properly applied to that ſpecies which is ſub- 
ject to intervals of ſound memory or judge- 
ment, 

LU NAN of LU'"NARY, Adj. [Lat.] re- 
lating to the moon ; under the dominion of 
the moon. Lunar periodical months conſiſt 
each of 27 days, 7 hours, and a few minutes, 
Lunar ſynodical months conſiſt of 29 days, 12 
hours, and three quarters of an hout; and 
lunar years, of 354 days, or 12 ſynodical 


months. 
dj. [Lat.] formed like a 


LU"NATED, A 
half moon. 

LU'NATIC, Adj. [Lat.] mad; made mad 
by the influence of the moon, 

LU NATIC, S. a perſon that is ſometimes 
of ſound memory, and at other times mad ; 
who, as long as he is without underſtanding, 
is, in law, faid to be non ment. 

LUNA'TION, S. [Fr.] the revolution of 
the moon; the period or ſpace of time be- 
tween one moon and another. 

LUNCH, or LUNCHEON, 8. as much 
food as one's hand can bold; a large piece of 
bread or meat; uſually applied to food eaten 
between meals, | 

LUNE, S. [Lat.] any thing in the ſhape of 
a half moon; a fit of freney or lunacy 3 a 
hawk's laiſh, In Geometry, a plane in form 
of a creſcent or half moon. 

LU'NENBURGC, a duchy of Germany, 
in the circle of Lower Saxony, which, in- 
cluding Zell, is bounded by the river Elbe, 
which ſeparates it from Holſtein: and Lauen- 
burgh on the N. by the marquiſate of Bran- 
denburg on the E. by the duchy of Brunſ- 
wick on the S. and by the duchies of Bremen 
and Weſtphalia on the W. being about 100 
miles in length, and 70 in breadth. It ba- 
longs to his majeſty King Gros , as Elec- 
tor of Hanover. Lugenburgh is the capital 
town, 

LUNE'TTE, 8. [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
demilune, or half moon; an inveloped counter- 
guard or elevation of earth made in the middle 
of the ditch before the courtine, conſiſting of 
two faces forming a re-entering angle, and 
ſerving like fauſſe>brayes, to diſpute the paſſage 
of a ditch, | | 

To LUNGE, V. A. [Fr.] in Fencing, to 
make a puſh, 1 

LUNGE, S. in Fencing, a puſh. | 

LU'NGED, [the g pron. hard] Adj. [from 
lungs) having lungs; reſembling the action 
of the lungs in drawing and forcing out air. 

LUNGS, S. [Sax,] the ligau, or that 

48 part 


N — Ä—ꝶꝶd' - — 


L US 


| LUT 


part of the body by which the act of breath-, having violi irregular, // or ; 
ing 8 —— x 110 has no ſingular. defires, 8 tee x 
LUNISO'LAR, Adj. [Lat.] compounded} ©: LU'STIHOOTIX S. vio wn... * 
- — revolution of the ſun 4 moon. A] bodily ſtrength. why & vigour; Fprightline un 
wniſolar year is a period made by multiplying| LU'STILY: ern 
or ts eycle of s Sony, by 19, the IT of | LU'STINESS, S. dae — - 
8 3 Pre 532 years; in and vigour of body, an Fl 
whi , theſe two inaries return to}  LU'STRAL Ly "XY 
the ſame point. | tion, * A, (Eat. ] ua in pu f 
LUNT, S. [Teut. ] che match-cord with“ 'LUSTRA'TION; 8. lu] purigcat the 
* are fired. js 244 (by water, 5453 6 NP PT 
S. derived by Skinner from LU'STRE,. ” ; "i 
PFourche, Fr. a = of draughts] in Gaminy, [dour; — A] le (hat 
the act of winning, ſo as that the oppoſite} neſs; a ſconce made of cut glaſs — Leg 
party ſhall have gained but little, or not aboveſ a collection of. lights 3 eminence; 1 bon 
a certain number, Te be ft in the lurch, is| The ſpace of five years, framer, l 
to be deſerted in diſtreſs. Iron. Luſtre, bridlign and rden 1 E 
To LURCH, V. N. to ſhiſt 3. or play gradually, one upon another, and 9214 . 
tricks. To lie in wait. [See Luxx. ] Ac-{different degrees of the effect of light | Tho 
tvely, to win a game with great advantage; ſeems to be poſſeſſed of poliſh only; alia; Ul 
to de vour. Figuratively, to defeat cr dilap-| of light: but radiancy, of fire, Leeres II 
int. To teal privately; to fich, or pilfer. only 3 brilliancy; dan zſes; but radiancy plas pu 
LU'RCHER, & one that watches or lies} LU'STRING, [pronounced lg]! pur 
in wait to ſteal or to betray, or to entrap; aja Mining glofly filk, — 1 
kind of bounßd. -| *LU'STROUS, Adj, I from: ue] brigh pot 
LURE, S. [Fr.] any enticement ; any{thining, Obſolete, | Ti 
thing which promiſes advantage. LUST, Adj. {Belg.] fivutz vigor oh 
To LURE, V. N. to calt back or rechim| healthy; ſtrong in body. by 
- hawks with a lure, Actively, to entice or LU"TANIS, S. one who plays on the lu bh 
attract by ſomething which flatters a gerſon's |--.LUTE, S. Fr.] in Mufic, a fringed in . 
hopes or expectations. . ſtrument. In Chemiſtey, any compoſitiy 10 
EU"RID, Adj. [Lat.] gloomy, or diſmal, {uſed-to faſten the different ports of fill * 
To LURK, V. N. to lic in wait; to- lie alembics- in diſtillation or ſublimation, fne 1 
hidden, or cloſe. lutum, Lat. ek 
__ LURKER, DS. a chief that lies in wait tor To LUTE, v. A. to cloſe or faſteat _ 
ſecuzing bis prey. . ther with cement or lute. excel 
LU'R&ING-PLACE, 5. a hiding or ſecret} I. U THERAN, S. a perſon who provi © © 
place., | the principles and doctrine of Martin Luthe 2 
LUSA TIA, [ Zz:4ſhia] à province of Ger.  LU"THERAN, Adj. belonging to Lathe — 
many, in Saxony, bounded on the N. by Bran- LU THERANISM, S. the doctrine 0 
denburg, on the E. by Sileſia, on the 8. by Bo- Martin Luther, a famous reformerin the 16 * 
hemia, and on the W. by Mifnia and the duchy | century, who reduced the number of fac * 
of Lower Saxony, It is divided into the ments to two, viz. Baptiſm and the La 
Higher ang Lower z and the former belongs Supper, maintaining the maſs to be no fe * 
to the Elector of Saxony; but the latter is ment, and exploding the adoration 11 * 
divided between the Duke of Merſeburgh, | Hoft, auricular confeſſion, meritorious we wh 
the King of Praſſia, the Counts of Promnits, indulgenees, the worſhip of images, toe Ty 
Solms, and the Elector of Saxony. ings of the Romiſh church, monaſtical w - 
LU'SCFOL'S, * boa [ſome imagine | and the celibacy of the clergy : be cole hab 
it from delicious, and others from /»xuriovs] the doctrine of free-will, holding abu Ly 
nauſeating with ſweetneſs, Cloying by its rich- predeſtination. * Neri 
neſs or fatneſs, applied to animal food, Plea-} LUTON, a town in Bedfordſhire, wa i has 
fing ; delightful, - market on Mondays, and two fairs, on oy 
LU'SCIOUSLY, Ciel! Adv. in ſo|25, and October 78, for all kinds of ca Ly 
vert or rich a manner as to cloy, It is pleaſantly. ſeated among ſome Ly 
LU'SCIOUSNESS, Abit] S. the miles N. by W. of London. * — 
quality of being ſo ſweet or fat, as to cloy ſoon, |} LU"TTERWORTH, a tow? of dun. 
LUSO'RIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] uſed in play. ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, 2 « of th; 
LU'SORY, Adj. ¶ Lat.] uſed in play. fairs; vir. on April 2, for horles * IT tet 
LUST, S. [ Sax. ] carnal or lewd deſire; ſheep; and September 16, for 8 15 A lome 
any irregular or violent deſire, ſcheeſe. It is ſeated on the nver dun Ly 
To LUST, v. N. to have an unchaſte de- fertile ſoil, and is a pretty g bich has Magic 
fire for; to deſire vidlently, with a large handſome church, _ NW bead: 
LU'STFUL, Adj. lewd; lecherous ; Ubi. fine lofty ſteeple. It is 87K miles N. 
of London. 


dinous; having ſtrong and unchaſte deſires; 


10 


1. 11 
LUTULENT, Adj, Lata, Lat.] 
el, or LUXATE, v. A. lat. j to 


joint; to disjoint, 2. GP 

FXATION, S. the act of disjointing; 
the ſlipping of the head of a bone out of its 
proper place into another, whereby its motion 
is deſtroyed 3 any thing out of joint. 

LUXE, S. [Lat.] luxury. 

LUXEMBURG, 
the 17 provinces of the Netherlands; bounded 
be E. by the archbiſhopric of Treves ; 


5. by Lorrain; on the W. partly by 
barely partly by the biſhopric of | tomy, a thin, tranſparent, colourleſs humour, 
part of Limburg, like water, ſecreted from the — 

Fond it on the N. It lies in the foreſt of, blood in all parts of the body, retu 


(ham and . 


% 


NM 


STM G, Part, [of he] ſpeaking falſehoode 
WI v. ; 
} | LY'MINGE, in Kent, whoſe fair is July 
5, for pedlars. | 
LY*MINGTON, ſee L1tMM1NGTON. 
LYME, ' a ſea-port town of Dorietſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, 
on F 2, and October 14, for cattle, 
It is a large well-built corporation-town, is a 


the duchy of, is one of place of good trade, and fends two members 


to parliament, It is 247 miles W. by S. of 
London. | | 
LYMPH, ſ[pron. H] S. [Lat.] in Ana- 


of the 
ng to it 


Aenne, which is one of the moſt famous | again by its on ducts called lymphatics, and 


i» Europe. It belongs partly to the houſe of, ſuppoſed to be the 


Aufria, and to the French; and 
— is | wm Ar of the French part. 
WXURIANCE, or LUXU*RIANCY, 
II.] abundance, applied to plenty. Over- 
poxth, exuberance, or exceſs in growing, ap- 
je] to vegetables, WI ten F 


LUXURIANT, Adj. [Lat.] ſuperfluouſly | 


teous; growing to exceſs, 

To LUXU'RIATE, V. N. ¶TLat. ] to grow 
gr hoot to excels, 

LUXURIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] indulging in 
bigh foods or liquors; adminiſtering to luxury; 
lufful; voluptuous. Enflaved to, or ſoſten- 
ng by pleaſure, Luxuriant. 

LUXURIOUSLY, Adv. voluptuouſly. 


LUXURY, S. [Lat.] a diſpoſition of mind 


zidifted to pleaſure, riot, and ſuperfluities; 
wiuptuuſneſs, Juſt, or lewdneſs; luxuriance; 
excels of growth, ar plenteouſneſs. Elegance 
er delicouſneſs, applied to food. A fate 
idouading in ſuperfluities, or ſptendor of fur- 
niture, cloaths, food, buildings, &c. SyYNoN, 
lung implies a giving one's ſelf up to plea- 
ure; volupeucufneſs, an indulgence in the 


LY, a very 


frequemt termination in 


we name of a place, it is derived from leag, 
u a field, or paſture; when it ends an ad- 
Kine or adverb, it is derived from lich, Sax. 
hing likeneſs of the ſame nature or man- 
„ , or of the nature of a 


LYTCHAM, or LIZ”'TCHAM, a town of 
Norfolk, whoſe market is now 
i has one fair, on November 1, for toys, It 
#9 miles N. N. E. of London. 
LYE, S. 21d V. See LI x. 
LYCANTHROPY, S. [Gr.] a ſpecies of 
\, wherein perſons imagine themſelves 
1 eu into, and how! like, „ ild beaſts 
"ay kind is that diſorder which is pro- 
( by the bite of a mad dog; and is by 
S. fe. 
mice or S. [from /ye] a falſehood; the 
ry ang wilful and criminal falſe- 


ime to exce's, { 


nates of places, adjeRives, or adverbs: in| ſon 


diſuſed ; but 


immediate matter of nutri- 
Ton. gh 79 

LYMPHA'TIC, atick] S. [Fr.] a 
RES pollucid ae, Sb * 
is contracted at unequal diftances, inſerted 
into the glands of the meſentery, and ſerving 
to convey the lymph to the blood. , 

LYNN-RE'GIS, a town of Norfolk, with 
two markets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and 
a fair of ſ days, February 2, It is a hand- 
ſome, large, well-built corporation-town, .and 
ſends 2 members to parliament, It is 302 
miles N. by E. of London. N 
I. VNX, S. [Lat.] a wild beaſt ſpotted all 
ae its body, of a very quick and piercing 
ſight, 

LYRE, S. [Lat.] a harp; the invention 
of this .inftrument is by Barnes aſcribed to 
Jubal, who gives us the hiſtory of the varia- 
tions it underwent from his time to that of 
Anacreon. ; : r e 

LV RIC, Adj. [Lat.] ſomething ſet for, 
or ſung to, the harp, 

LY NC, S. a ſpecies of poetry, conſiſting 
of ſongs ſet or ſung to the lyre, and was 
ſomething like our airs, odes, or ſongs; 4 
perſon who writes lyric poetry, odes, or 


3 | 
LY'RIST, S. [Lat.] a muſician, whoplays 
upon the Iyre or harp. | 


M. 


Is the 12th letter, and gth conſonant 

of the Engliſh alphabet; it is pro- 
I nounced by ſtriking both lips toge- 
ther, whereby the breath is intercepted, and 
ſtrongly forced through the mouth and noſtrils 
jointly, It is one of thoſe conſonants called 
liquids, or half vowels, and in Engliſh words 
never loſes its ſound, In the beginning of 
words it admits no conſonant after it, except 
in ſome Greek originals, nor does it follow 
any in that caſe. In ſome words, the ſound 
of n after it is loſt, as in autumn, ſclemn, con- 
| 4923 demn, 


- 
- 


M A C 
demn, &c, As a numeral it ſtands for 1c, 
and with a daſh over it thus M, for a thouſand 
thouſand, or a million. In contractions of 
words, we find it thus, M. A. magiſter artium, 
=_ of arts; MSS, manuſcripts. In phy- 

cal preſcriptions, it fignifies manipulus a' 
handful, and at the end of a recipe, it means 
miſce, mix or mingle. | 
MAC, S. an Iriſh word, ſignifies a ſon, and 
frequently begins ſurnames, . | 
MACARO'ON, S. [Fr.] a confuſed heap; 
a huddle of ſeveral things together; a coarſe, 
rude, clowniſh fellow. To hear this ma- 
© caroon talk on in vain.” Denne. Hence 
the macarenic ſtyle, in Poetry, is a low ſtile, 
wherein the language is defignedly corrupted, 
and conſiſts of a hodge-podge of different 
tongues. A kind of ſweet biſcuit made of 
flour, almonds, eggs, and ſugar. 
MA'CCLESFIELD, a town in Cheſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and five fairs ; 
viz, on May 6, June 22, July 11, October 4, 
and November 11, for cattle, wool, and cloth, 
It js a large handſome town, with a fine 
church, which has a very high ſteeple; and 
has manufactures in mohair, twiſt, hatbands, 
buttons, and thread. Of late there have been 
ſeveral ſmall filk mills erected here. It is 
270E miles N. W. of London, 
MACE, S. [Lat.] an enſign of authority 
borne before magiſtrates, made of ſilver, and 
ſometimes having an open crown at the top. 
A kind of ſpice of a thin, flat, membrana- 
ceous ſubſtance, an oleaginous and yellowiſh 
colour, an extremely fragrant and agreeable 
ſmell, a pleaſant, but acrid, and oily taſte; 
being the ſecond covering of the nutmeg, and 
uſed in medicine as a carminative, ſtomachic, 
and aſtringent. 

' MA'CE-BEARER, S. one who carries the 
mace before a magiſtrate, 
To MA'CERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to make 

ean; to wear away; to mortify; to ſteep a 


thing till it is almoſt diſſolved, either with 


or without heat. 

MACERA'TION, S. the act of waſting 
or making lean; mortification, In Medi- 
cine, an infuſion either with or without heat, 
whereby the ingredients are intended to be 
almoſt diſſolved, 

MACHIAVE'LIAN, Adj. according to 
the principles of Machiavel ; crafty, ſubtle, 
cunning, 

MACHIAVE'LIANISM, S. the doctrine 
or principles laid down by Machiavel in his 
Frince, or the practice of politics; or doing 
any thing to compaſs a deſign, without any 
regard to the peace or welfare of ſubjects, the 
dictates of honeſty and honour, or the precepts 
of religion. 

To MA'CHINATE, [matnate, or maſhi- 

note] V. A. JL] to plot, contrive, or deviie. 
 MACHINA' TION, [ matin«/hon,or maſbi- 


MACHTNE, e r 
8.1148 a contrivance or piece el 


manſhip conſiſting of ſeveral 
poſed with art, and made uſe * * 
or force 3 ab 


motion ſo as ta ſave either time 
engine. 

MACHINERY, pronounced moet 
S. any workmanſhip of a variety of parts 
an engine of which the ſeveral parts are ſet in 
motion dy ſome principle contained in iel 
In Poetry, that part which the deities, angels, 
or demons perform, In theatrical exkibi- 
tions, the engines made uſe of to introduce 
perſons in a ſurprizing manner on the tage, 
or the contrivances mede uſe of to ſhift the 
— of things, ſo as to cauſe aſtoniſh. 
ment, 

MA'CHYNLETH, atownof Montgomery. 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with a market on Monday, 


* 


and 5 fairs, on May 16, June 26, July q, ad: 
September 18, and November 25, for theez, 
horned cattle, and horſes, It is 198 mile: pla 


N. W. of London. 
MA'CKEREL, S. [Teut,] a well known 
ſalt- water fiſh, commonly in ſeaſon in the 
months of May and June, | 
MA'CKEREL-BACK, S. a low word, ap 
plied to a perſon that is tall and lender, 
MA'CROCOSM, S. [Gr. ] the great world, 


or univerſe, 
[Lat.] a ſpot. InPhyfc, 


MA'CULA, S. 

any ſpot on the ſkin, 
diſordered in the wind, 
of reaſon Figurative- 


or deprived of the uſe 
ly, enraged or hurried away by apy violent or 
unreaſonable defire. 

To MAD, V. A. to deprive of reaſon; to 
raiſe to ſuch a pitch of paſſion that a perſon is 
not under the government of reaſon ; to make 
furious, or enrage. Neuterly, to run mad, cr 
become furious, 

MA'DAM, S. [Fr. my lady] a term of 
compliment to women of every degree. 

MA'DBRAIN, or MA'DBRAINED, Adj. 
diſordered in mind; hot-headed. 

MA'DCAP, S. a madman; a wild, thought» 
leſs, or hot-brained perſon. ; 

To MADD EN, v. N. to become wild, 
furious, or mad, Actively, to make mad; fo 
enrage, or make furious. 

MA'DDER, 8. [Sgr.] in Botany, cal. 
ed likewiſe rubis, a plant uſed in ding 
red. | 
MADE, Participle preter of 

MADEFA'CTION, S. [Lat. 
making wet. 

MA'DEM 


Marr. 
] the aQ of 


OISE'LLE, 8. a Freach up 
lative, giren properly to the wives gentic- 
men, but now generally to the younger and 
married women, | 
"MA/D-HOUSE, 3. a houſe where wal 
ple are confined, 


MA'DID, Adj. [Lat.] wet, moiſt, dap. 


furious, gut: ® 


naſben] S. [Lat.] a plot, artifice, or wicked 
con trivauce. 


MA'DLY, Adv. in a 
' lunatic manner. 


MAD» 


MAG 


f ſon. 
44 Du 83 8. a diſordered underſtand- 


ng; the ſtate of a perſon out of his ſenſes; 
fyry, wildnets, or rage. 


MADRID, the capital town of Spain, in 


MADMAN, S. a perſon deprived of the | periodical miſcellany, or collection 


he - 


6 ntl 
of various 
pieces, generally publiſhed monthly, 
MA'GDEBURG, the ducby of, a terri- 
tory of Germany, in the circle of Lower-Sax - 
ony, bounded on the N. by the Old Marche 
of Brandenburg, on the E. by the Middle 


New-Caftile, and the place where the kings ; Marche, on the S., by the provinces of An- 
wlly refde, It was formerly an incon- | halt and Halberſtadt, and on the W. by the 


fverable place, belonging to the archbiſhop 
of Toledo, but the purity of the air engaged 
the court to remove hither. The ſtreets in- 
deal ere very dirty, eſpecially in the morn- 
ing, for they empty all their naſtinels into 
them; however, the hot rays of the ſun ſoon 
render them dry, It is very populous, and 
{me pretend that the number of inhabitants 
unt to 300, 00. The houſes are all 
hilt with bricks, and the ſtreets are long, 
ond, and ſtraight; being adorned at proper 
iances with handſome fountains, There 
xe above 100 towers or ſteeples, in different 
places, which contribute greatly to the em- 


duchy of Brunſwick. 


telliſhment of the city. It is ſeated in a 


1 


It is about 60 miles 
in length, and 30 an breadth, and belongs to 
the king of Pruſſia. The capital town is of, 
the ſame name. TIES" 
MA'GGOT, S. [Brit.] a ſmall kind of 
a worm, of a whitiſh colour, found in nuts, 
&c. which turns into a fly. Figuratively, a 
whimſey ; caprice ; an odd fancy. | 
MA'GGOTTINESS, S. the ſtate of hav- 
ing, or abounding in, maggots. | 
MA'GGOTTY, Adj. full of maggots. 
Figuratively, whimſical; capricious; fan- 
taſtical; fanciful, Synov.” Famaſtical im- 
plies a rambling from true taſte, thro' exceſs. 
of delicacy, or an unſeaſonable ſearch after 


lrge plain, ſurrounded with high mountains, | ſomething better. Wbimfical means an affecta - 
tut has no wall, rampart, or ditch. The tion of ſingularity, By magęetty is underftood 


el palace is built on an eminence, at the 
extremity of the city, and as it is but two 
fories high, it does not make any extraordinary 
appearance, The fineſt ſquare in Madrid is 
the Plaga Mayor, which is ſurrounded with 
po houles 5 ſtories high, and of an equal 
keipht, Every ſtage is adorned with a 
handſome balcony, and the fronts are ſup- 


| 


a great incunſtancy, or ſudden c:range of taſte. 
Faxciful implies a certain revolution of hu- 
mour, or a particular way of thinking. 
MA'GI, S. [Perfan] a title given to the 
ancient philoſophers, among the Perfians, who 
were the chief perſonages in the kingdom, and. 
had the management of public affairs. 
MA'GIC, S. [Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, 


ported by columns, which form very fine the doctrine of the ancient magi among the 
uche. Here the market is held, and here Perſians; the knowledge of the ſecret opera- 
they hare their famous bull-fights. How- tions of the powers of nature, or a ſcience 
ever, it is obſeryable, that the very fineſt, which teaches to produce ſurprizing and extra- 


houſes have no glats-windows, 
only lattices, Maſt travellers obſerve” tha 
de ſtreets are generally naſty, 
rery dad ſmell, When the inhabitants build 
i houſe, the firſt ſtage belongs to the king, 
«ko may either ſell, or let it, as be pleaſes, 
ts 365 miles N. E. of Liſbon, 6go S. by 
. of Londen, 62 5 8. S. W. of Paris, and 
mY od Rome. Lon, 3 5 W. lat. 40. 


MADRICAL, S. [Ital.] crigimally a 
pioral; at preſent, a little amorous poem or 
"8 containing a certain number of unequal 
en not confined either to the ſcrupulous 
Fyularity of a ſonnet, or the ſubtilty of an 
dum, but conſiſting of ſome tender and 
— yet imple, thought, properly ex- 


| MAENCLO'CHOG, in Pembrokeſhire, 


_ Ur is May aa, for ſheep, and a few 
Kine 


MA GDALENE-H ILL, a place in Hamp- 
near Winton, where there is one fair, 


| 


I vaſt 2, for cheeſe, leather, and horſes. 
n NE, (pron. magazeen] 8. (Fr.] 
i , e generally applied to an arſenal, 


* 
race 


: 8 Wierein mil:tar , p . 
6 wiſer! y ſtores are laid up; 


| 


o 


of evil ſpirits 
ence, 


2MCous bamplilet, ſo called from a 


they being ordinary effects. A correſpondence with had 
t| ſpirits, by means of which a perſon was able 
and have a to perform ſurprizing things; ſorcery.. - 


MA'GIC, Adj. adding by the co-operation 
3 acting by irreſiſtible influ- 


MAGIC AL, Adj. acting or performed by 
ſecret and inviſible powers, either of nature, 


* 


or the agency of evil ſpirits. 


MA'GICALLY, Adv. by the aſſiſtance or 


co-operation of evil ſpirits; according to the 


rules of magic, or the practice of magicians, 
MAGICIAN, [ majifhian] S. [Lat.] a 
conjurerz necromancer; enchanter; one 
ſkilled in magic. . 
MAGISTE'RIAL, Adj. [Lat.] ſuch ay 
becomes a maſter; alſo lofty, arrogant, proud, 
or imperious. In Chemiſtry, prepared che- 
micaliy, or after the manner of a magiſtery. 
MAGISTE'RIALLY, Adv. in a proud, 
imper:ous, or inſolent manner. 
MAGISTE'RIALNESS, S. the quality 
of ordering in a proud, haughty, and inſolent 
manner. 
MA'GISTERY, S. [Lat.] in Chemiſtry, 
a very fine powder made by ſolution and pre- 
cipitation. 
MA'GISTRACY, S. [Lat.] the office 5+ 
dignita 


Mynity of a. perſon who is charged with au- 


thority or nent over others. N 
MA'GISTRATSE, S. [Lat.] a perſon pub- 


141 
MADEN-BRALEY, avillage in WN 


ſhire, 9 miles 8. W. of W 2 with two 


fairs, on April 25 and September 21, fx 
e. 


 liekly inveſted with authority, or the govern- "__ horſes, pigs, and 


- ment of others. . 
MA GNA-CHA!RTA, [Magz2-Kirta]s, 
1 the great charter of the liberties and 
s of England: its origin may be derived; 
even from Edward the Confeflor, and was 
continued by Henry I. and his Gucceflors, 


Stephen, Henry II. and king John; but that fairs, on Whit-Wedneſda 


more particularly meant by this word, was 


granted in the ninth year of Henry III. fince{29, for horſes, cattle, and 


which, Sir Edward Coke obſerves, that, even 
in his days, it had been confirmed above thirty 
mes, 

MAGNANTMITY, S. [Fr.] greatneſs of 
ſoul; a diſpoſition of mind. exerted in con- 
temning dangers and difficulties, in ſcorning 

- temptations, and” deſpiſing earthly pomp and 
Fplendor. | 

MAGNA'NIMOUS, Adj. [Lat.] eou- 
rageous ; generous ; brave. 

- MAGNA'NIMOUSLY, Adv. with great- 
neſs of mind, and contempt of dangers, dif- 
ficulties, pleaſures, and external pomp, 

MAGNET, S. [Lat.] the loadſtone, N 
MAGNETIC, or MAGNETIC AL, Adj. 
relating to the loadſtone; having the qualities 
of attracting bodies like the loadſtone. 

' MA'GNETISM, S. the attractive power 
of the load ſtone; the of attraction. 

. MAGNIFYABLE, Adj. capable of being 
extolled or praiſed, 2 

- MAGNTFIC, or MAGNI'FICAL, Adj. 

F Lat. ] noted; illuſtrious z d, or noble. 

- MAGNYFICENCE, S. [Lat ] grandeur 

. of appearance, conſiſting in buildings, cloaths, 
vor furniture; ſplendour, 

- + MAGNIFICENT, Adj. [Lat.] grand in 
appearance; ftriking the eye with an appear- 
ance of richneſs, pomp, or ſplendor; fond of 


ſplendor, or an appearance of riches. 
MAONITFICO, S. [Ital. plural magnifi- 
coes] a grandee of Venice. 


.» MA'GNIFIER, S. one that praiſes, or ex- 
tols a perſon, In Optics, a glaſs which makes 
objects appear larger than they are. 
TO MA'GNIFY, V. A.-{Lat.] to make 
great; to extol with praiſe; to exalt; to 
Elevate or raiſe higher in eſteem. In Optics, 
to make a thing appear larger than it is. 

MA'GNITUDE, S. greatneſs, applied to 
(ſe; comparative bulk ; fize,” Grandeur, or 
ſublimity, applied to ſentiment, wy 

- . MA'GOR, in Monmouthſhise, whoſe fairs 
are held the two laſt Mondays in Lent, for 
Horned cattle, 

 MA'GPYE, S. a bird-parti-coloured with 
black and white, ſometimes taught to talk, 

Figuratively, a perfon who talks to exceſs, 
MAID, or MAIDEN, S. [Sax.] a virgin, 
a woman-ſervant, A fiſh, a ſpecies of ſkate. 

MAIDEN, Adj. conſiſting of virgins ;' 
freſh j new j unuſed; unpolluted. 


ö 


i bazl, | 


MAIDENHEAD, . To the fate 
A 8 of a maid or — * virginity, 
Igurative:y, - 3 : 
8 o tneſsy mags, 
MAIDENHEAD, a town of ; 
with a market on Wedneſdays, and three 

a 
30, for horſes and cattle; _ — — 
biri 
It is ſeated on the river — — —— 
e road, and is full of inns and placey 
of entertainment. It is 26 mi 
London. e 

 MATDENLY, Adj. like a maid 
deſtly ; gently ; 3 oy 

MAID-SE'RVANT, a woman or femik 
ſervant, 

MATDSTONE, a town of Kent, with 1 
market on Thurſdays, toll free, and four fan, 
on February 13, May 12, June 20, and Odo- 
ber . — 1 bullocks, and all forts of 
commodities. It isa ration, has a free. 
ſchool, and ſends 2 — — 
It is 36 miles S. E. by E, of London. 
| 2 or MAJE'STICAL, Aj, 
auguſt; noble; great; ſtately ; ; 
ſablime ; — lofty. {RIG 

MAJE'STICALLY, Adv. with dignity 
or grandeur ; with loftineſs of ftile or ſenti- 
ments, 428 | 

MA'JESTY, S. [ Lat.] greatneſs; digni, 
ty; power or ſovereignty ; the title given u 
kings and queens, ' a 

MAIL, S. [Fr.] à coat of ſteel net-work, 
worn for defence; any armour; a bag, or 
poſtman's bundle of letters, 

To MAIL, V. A. to arm or dreſs in 1 
coat of mail; to cover as with armour, 
To MAIM, V. A. to cut off any member; 
to hurt or wound. 

' MAIM, S. the act of cutting off a limb, 
* . or chief; 


or diſabling a perſon by a blow, 
vaſt; grofs, or containing the chief part. 


MAIN, Adj. [Fr.] 


MAIN, S. the groſs, bulk, or greateſt part, 
1 from — « With mighe and 


& main.” Hudib, A hand at dice, from maus, 
Lat. The great ocean. The continent, 
-MA'INLAND, S. the continent. 
MAINLAND, an iſland of Scotland, aod 
one of the Shetland ifles, being the prine- 
pal of them, It is pretty fertile and 
conſidering where it lies. 
MA'INLY, —— chiefly or principally} 
tly or powerfully. 2 
551 IAST, 8. the chief or midle 
maſt of a ſhip, 
-MAI'NPERNOR, S. a perſon to _ 
one in cuſtody is delivered, r , 
ing bound ſor his appearance j # urety 
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r.] 'n Law, 

1 J cuſtody, 
to priſon, 
ſorthcoming a 
inted. 
= is in this caſe 
day of his being 
e 1 in law always 

l is in law N 
e of his bail till that time; 


who may, if they pleaſe, keep him under con- 


To MAINPRISE, V. A. « receive a 

into friendly cuſtody, by giving ſecu- 

aer for his appearance at a certain ume or 
appointed. 2 

Asal, 8. the ſail of the mainmaſt. 

MAINSHEET, S. the ſheet or ſail of the 


nin maſt. 

To Marr, v. A. [Fr.] to preferve: 
1 keep; to defend cr hold out; to vindicate 
a juſtiſy ; to ſupport, or keep up; to ſupply 
with the conveniencies of life; to aſſert po- 


ktivel 7 
MAINTAI'NABLE, Ad}, defenſible juſ- 
übable. a 
MAINTAI'NER, S. one that ſupplies 
mother with the conveniencies of life 3 one 


that defends a place againſt an enemy; one 


that aGerts and ſupports any doctrine. 

MAINTENANCE, S. [Fr.] a liveli- 
hood; a ſufficiency to ſupply the conveni- 
encies or neceſſaries of life 3 ſupport, protec- 
tion, or defence; continuance without failure, 

MAINTOP, S, tbe top of the main maſt. 

MAINTOP-GALLANT-MAST, S. a 
maſt half the length of the maintop-maſt. 

MAINTOP-MAST, S. a maſt half the 
length of the mainmaſt. 

IT S, the yard of the main- 
vaſt, 

MAJOR, Adj. [the comparative of magnus, 

J greater in number, quamity, extent, 
yality, or dignity, 

MA'JOR, S. in the Army, an officer a- 
bore the captain, and the loweſt field officer, 
Ia Logic, the firſt propoſition in a ſyllogiſm. 
4 jerlon who is of age to manage his own 
Mur ; the eldeſt of two. 

MAjJORA'TION, S. the act of making 
Peter; increaſe ; enlargement. 

MA'JOR-DO'MO, S. Ital.] one who oc- 
ahonally holds the Place of the maſter of a 

A maſter of a family. 

MA'JOR.GE'NER AL, S. a general officer 
«cond rank, who receives the general's 
* pres them to the majors of brigades, 
commands on the leſt when there are two 

Macks at a ſiege. 
—7 Rrry, S. [Lat.] the ſtate of being 
Ii the ber; full age; office 


M AL 
to form of materials; to compoſe; to da, 
perform, practiſe, or uſe ; to cauſe to have 
any quality, or bring into any ftate. To 
compel or force, followed by a verb, © Made 
«© to riſe.” Locke, To ſell, ſo as to gain. 
« He males five marks.“ Shak. To make 
«way, to kill or deſtroy, © Make away his 
brother.“ Shak. To transfer. « Debtors to 
“ ſome friends make all away.” Waller, To 
\make amends, to recompenſe or repay, To 
make free with, to treat without ceremony, 
To make goed, to maintain, defend, juſtify, 
fulfil, or accompliſh, To make light of, to 
conſider as of no importance or conſequenee, 
To make hve, to court. To make merry, to feaſt 
or partake of a jovial entertainment. To make 
over, to transfer; to ſettle in the hands of 
truſtees, To make of, to produce from; to ac- 
count or eſteem 3 to cheriſh or foſter. What 
to male of, is how to underſtand, To make eue, 
to clear up, explain, or ſolve a difficulty ; to 
prove or evince. To make ſure of, to look 
upon, or conſider as certain; to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of, To make way, to force a paſ- 
ſage; to introduce; to proceed. We could 
« make little, or no way. To make wp, to 
get together; to reconcile; to repairz to 
ſhape; to ſupply ; to accompliſh; conclude, 
or coroplete. 
MAKE, S. form; ſhape; nature, 
MA'KE-BATE, | from make and beat, or 
debate] a perſon who ęxcites quarre ls. 
MAKER, S. the CazATor; one whe 
produces any thing; one who ſets a thing or 
perſon in an advantageous ſtate, 
MAKEPEACE, S. one that reconciles. 
rſons at variance; a peacemak er.. 
MA KEWEIGHT, S. any thing throw 
in to make up weight. 
\ MA'LACHI, [Milaki] a Canonical Bock 
of the Old Teſtament, and the laſt of the 
twelve lefſes prophets, This prophet diſtin R- 
iy pointed out the Meſſiah, who was ſuddenly _ 
to come to his temple, and to be introduced 
by Elijah the prophet, that is, by John the 
Baptiſt, who came in the power and ſpirit of 
Elias, or Elijah. | 
MA'LACHITE, [Milatite] S. [Gr.] 2 
ſtone, ſometimes entirely green, but lighter 
than the nephritic fone, ſo as to reſemble 
the leaf of the mallow, from whence it has 
ity name, 
MA'LADY, S. [Fr.] a diſeafe; a diſorder 
in the body; ſickneſs. Pp 
MALA'NDERS, S. [Ital.] a diſeaſe in 
horſes, conſiſting of a dry ſcab on the paſtern, 
MA'LAPERT, Adj. ſaucy; quick in 
making replies, but impudent or ſaucy, 
MALAPERTNESS, S. livelineſs or 
quickneſs in making reply, attended with 
ſaucineſs, F | 
MA'LAPERTLY, Adv. ſaueily. 
" MA'LDON, [pron. Mailden] a town of 
Eſſex, with a market on Saturdays, and one 


| 


i j ihe greater num 
*MAKE, v. A. [preter and participle 
Mie nude; from macan, Sax. ] ta create; 


fair, on ember 18, for toys, It is 
320 a hs ſeated 
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ſeated at the mouth of the river Chelmer, MALTGCN 
is 2 very ancient place, and is governed by 2 unfavorable 
- bailiffs, 8 aldermen, andz33common-council., Medicine, 
It is 9 miles E. by N. of Chelmsford, and 39 


he-ſex, 


E. N. E., of London. 5 
MALE, Adj. Fr.] belonging to the 
oppoſed to female. 


MALE, S. the he of any ſpecies, 


MALE, in compoſition, implies ill, and is obſtinately bent 
2 perſon who 


is derived from male, Lat. male, old Fr. 
I MALE- ADMINISTRATION, S. bad 
conduct, or management of affairs. 

MALE- CONTENT, S. one diſſatisfied 
with the meaſures of government; a fomenter 
of ſedition in a Rate, 

MALE-COXTE'NTED, Adj. diſcontent- 

ed; diſſatished. | 


MALE-CONTE'NTEDLY, Adv, in a dif. 


_ Tatisfied or diſcontented manner. 
MALE-CONTE'NTEDNESS, S. diſcon- 
 pentedneſs; diſaſfection to a government, 
MALEDICTED, Adj. [Lat.] accurſed; 
execrated, a 
MALEDI'CTION, S. [Lat.] a curſe; 
. execration ;z the act of denquacing or wiſhing 
evil to a perſon, 
MALEFA'CTION, S. [Lat.] a crime. 
Not in uſe. - 
MALEFA'CTOR, S. an evil doer, of- 
fender againſt the law; criminal. 
MALE- PRACTICE, S. any practice con- 
trary to ſettled rules or cuſtoins. 
MALEVOLENCE, S. [Lat.] ill will; 
an inclination to hurt. | 
MALE'VOLENT, Adj. [Lat.] ill dif- 
poſed towards another; inclined to do ano- 
ther a miſchief, : | 
MALE'VOLENTLY, Adv. after a man- 
ner which ſhews an inclination to hurt, 
MA'LHAM, a village in Yorkſhire, with 
two fairs, on June 25, and Oct. 4, for ſheep, 
MA'LICE, S. [Lat.] deliberate miſchief; 
a long continued deſire of hurting others. 


MALTcious, [maliſhious] Adj. [Lat.] 


preſerving a continual propenſity and reſolu- 
tion towards revenge, or injuring others, 
MALTCIOUSLY, [ meliſbimuſly] Adv, in 
a manner which ſhews an habitual thirſt of 
revenge, or a deliberate intention of doing 
miſchief, | | | 
MALI'CIOUSNESS, [malifticuſneſs] S. 
the quality of brooding long upon injuries, 
and being obſtinately bent for ſome time to do 
a perſon a-miſchief. | 
MALT'GN, ( pron. malin] S. [Lat.] ill dif- 
. poſed towards any one; ſtrongly and obſti- 
nately Lent to do a perſon miſchief. In Me- 
1 infectious, peſtilential, or fatal to the 
ady. | 
To MALIGN, [malin] V. A. to regard 
with envy or malice; to do a miſchief; to 
revenge. 
MALI'GNANCY, S. malice; unfavour- 
ableneſs, In Medicine, a deſtructive ten- 


ANT, Adi. 
; — 
mortal; er endan 

= MALIGNANT, S. a perſon of ill i 
tions, or maliciouſſy difpolia, F 
MALIGNANTLY, Adv. in a makcion; 

or miſchievous manner. 

MALITGN ER, [ prof, maliner] S. one ah 
to do another a miſchtat, 
cenſures in a ſarcaſtic mas. 


{Fr J hurtfulnef or 


Ft.] enviou 
re venpefy}. ls 


gering life, 


ner. 
. 8. 
jeviineſs of nature; a diſpoſition obÞ;n: 
bad or malicious, In Phy, — — 
| 3 and threatens life. 
ALVGNLY, [ pron. malinly) Adv 
viouſly ; with malice, or an ob ack 
nation to do ill, 5 b mo 
MALKIN, pron, Hin] S. [from ny 
a contraction of Mary, and kin, a — 
termination] a kind of mop made of clou 
| with which bakers clean their ovens. Pian. 
| ratively, a figure made up of rags; a cin, 


wench. | 
Ss {nes mau] S. ¶ Lat.] a firoke c 
blow, „Gave that reverend head a mall,” 
Hudib. A mallet. A walk where they ivr 
merly uſed to play with malls and balls [ar 
then pronounced mel] whence the mall in St. 
James's park; and Pall. mall near his majeſhj t 
palace at St. James 's. In this laſt ſenſe the 
word is derived from Mall, Ill. a walk pared 
with ſhells, | 
To MALL, [pfon, maul] V. A. to beat o& 
ftrike with a mall, See Maut. 
MA'*LLARD, S. [Fr.] the drake, or male 
of the ſpecies of wild ducks, | 
MALLEABLITITY, S. the quality of be- 
ing to be beaten, and ſpreading under th: 
ſtrakes of the hammer, | 
MA'LLEABLE, Adi. [Fr.] capable of 
enduring the ſtrolces of a hammer, and being 
variouſly formed thereby, 
MA'LLEABLENESS, 8. the quality «> 
being hammered into various forms, 
To MA'LLEATE, V. A. | Lat.] to han- 
mer; to forge or ſhape by the hammer. 
MA'LLET, S. [Lat.] a wooden hammer, 
MA'LLING, a town in Kent, vic & 
market on Saturdays, and three fairs ; viz. on 
Auguſt 12, October 2, and November 17, 
for bullocks, horſes, and toys. It is 6 miles 
W. of Maidſtone, and 294 E. by S. « 
London. 

Ma LLOws, pron. mla] S. Sar]! 
plant ſo called from its emollient or ſoftcnung 
valities, 468 
;  MA'LMSBURY,a town in Wiltſhire, vin 
à market on Saturdays, and three fails m. 
on March 17, Aptil 7, and May 26, for cat 
and horſes, It is 94 miles W. London. 

MA'LMSEY, S. ſo called from _ 
where it is — a luſcious inc; - © 
MA'LPAS, [pron. Maupas] à tow? 


ware a1 
vent, | 
tompol 
tach 
miles! 
Landon, 


Gency. 


2d 
Cheſhire, with a market on Mondays 


MAN 
arch 25, July 25, and Dec. 
2 1 ebene. _—_ 
3 pedlars ware. It is 12 miles S. E. 

teſter, and 166 N. E. of London. 
MALT, [mault] S. [Sax.] barley ſteeped in 
iter till it ſprouts, and then dried in a 


5” ALTA, [pron. Maulta] an iſland of the 
U-diterranean Sea, between Africa and Sicily, 
+» miles in length, and 12 in breadth; for- 
merly reckoned a part of Africa, but now be- 
ngs to Europe. It was anciently little elſe 
han 2 barren rock; but there have been 
wrought from Africa ſuch quantities of ſoil, 
bat it is now become a fertile iſland, The 
knights of Malta formerly conſiſted of eight 
ont; but now they are but ſeven, be- 
cauſe the Engliſh have forſaken them, They 
ue obliged to ſuppreſs all pyrates, and are 
perpetual war with the Turks and other 
Mihometans. They ate all under a vow of 
elibacy and chaſtity; and yet they make 
vo ſcruple of taking Grecian women for 
nifreſſes, It is about 60 miles S. of Sicily, 
1nd 200 E. of Tunis in Africa. 

MALT MAN, or MA LTSTER, [ m4ult- 
rar, or nduliſter] S. one who makes or deals 
10 malt, 

MA'LTON, [pron. /fai/:on] a town in 
be N. Riding of Yorkſhire, with two markets, 
en Tueſdays and Saturdays, and three fairs; 
vie, on the Saturday before Palm Sunday, for 
borſes and horned cattle ; on the day before 
Whitlunday, for ſheep, braſs, and pewter ; 
and on Oct. 10, 11, for hardware, pots, ſmall- 
ware and heep, It is ſeated on the river Der- 
vent, over which there is a ſtone-bridge, and 
tmpoſed of two towns, the New and the Old, 
uch containing three churches, It is 24 
miles N. E. of York, and 217 N. by W. of 
Landnn, 

MALVERSA'TION, S. [Fr.] a mean, 
kale, wicked, and fraudulent trick or ſhift. 
Mal, or MAMMA“, S. [mant, mammog, 
i, Prit. mamma, Lat. This word 
Auel as an 2 Ates to a mother in almoſt all 
ge:, and is therefore by Skinner ſup- 
led t) be the language of nature, and the 
vnde child pronounces] a mother. 
MAMMET, S. [a diminutive of mam] a 
pet or doll. Obſolete, 

2 Adj. [Lat.] having paps 


 NAMMIFORM, Adj. [Fr.] having the 
* a dreaſt, pap, or dug. 

AMOK, S. a large ſhape leſs piece; 
1a razment of meat. 
HAMMOCK, V. A. to tear; to pull 
Hees in ſuch 3 manner as to raiſe {queam- 
"7 g ihe brholder. 

MAW, , 
3 ON, S. [Syr.] the god of riches. 
Max © riches, 
n . {plural men, dax. ] a human be- 


iT M2} 10 
* oppoled to a woman, A perſon 


MAN 


tore, oppoſed to a beaſt, Uſed in a looſe ſenſt 

for any one. A man would expect to find. 
Aaddiſ. A moveable piece of wood uſed in 
playing at cheſs or draughts. A male ſervant; 
of mona, Span, a ſlave, A man of wur, is a 
ſhip of war, 

To MAN, V. A. to furniſh, ſupply, or 
guard with men, Figuratively, to fortify, 
or ſtrengthen. | : 

MAN, an Iſland in the Iriſh Sea, about 
30 miles in length, and 8 in breadth, It con- 
tains 17 pariſhes, and the chief towns are 
Ruthen, Douglas, and Peel. The ſoil is good; 
and produces more corn than is ſufficient to 
maintain the natives, The air is healthy, 
and the inhabitants live to a very old age, and 
are a mixture of Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh, 
The duke of Athol is their governor, and is 
ſtiled KI x in Max, They have a biſhop, 
called the biſhop of Sodor and Man; but he is 
nota lord, nor has he a ſeat or voice in the 
Britiſh parliament, The commodities of this 
iſland are wool, hides, and tallow, Before the 
royalty was annexed to the Crown, this iſland 
was moſt noted for running of goods, which 
they diſpoſed of either in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland; for it is only 12 miles S. of Scot- 
land, 30 N. of Angleſea in Wales, 35 W. of 
the coaſt of Cumberland, and 40 E. of the. 
coaſt of Ireland. 

To MA'NACLE, V. A. to chain the 
hands; to ſhackle. 

MA'NACLES, S. [Fr.] chains for the 
hands; ſhackles, 


or carry on; to train a horſe to graceful airs; 
to govern; to rule or make tractable; to huſ- 
band, or make the beſt of, Neuterly, to 
ſuperintend or tranſact, , 
MA'NAGEABLE, Adj. eaſy to be uſed, 
wielded, * or moved; ſubmitting to govern- 
ment; tractable, 

MA'NAGEABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being eaſily uſed of moved; the quality of 
ſubmitting to inſtruction, government, or 
authority. 

MANAGEMENT, 8. [Fr.] conduct; 
tbe manner of tranſacting or conducting any 
thing; prudence. Sy No. Management re- 
ſpects only private things truſted to the care of 
ſome one, to be employed for the profit of 
another, to whom he is to render an account, 
Direction relates to certain affairs, where a 
diſtribution either of money, office, or what- 
ever elſe, is committed to the care of agother, 
to preſerv2 neceſſary order. Adminiftration 
refers to objects of greater conſequence ; ſuch 
as thoſe of juſtice, or the finances of a ſtate, 
It ſuppoſes a pre-eminence of employ, which 
gives power, credit, and a kind of liberty, in 
the department in which the perſon is an- 
gaged. Conduct points out ſome knowledge 
and ability, with reſpect to things; and a 
ſubordination, with regard to perſons. G. 


yy 4 at, + * 
Feng oppoled to a boy, A rational crea- 


vernment reſults from authority and depend- 
47 ance 3 


To MA'NAGE, V. A. [Fr.] to conduct 
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MAN 


ante; and Indicates a ſuperiori 
: g periority of 
with a particular relation to . office, | q MA'NFULLY, Adv. in 
' MANAGER, S. one who has the direc-| MA'NFULI in bold, lou, « 
tro * þ 
2 — . — of any thing, having in — S. the quality of bs 
MA'NAGERY, S. con, perſon. — | courage, and invincil that hews undaunty | 
ee, a „S. conduct; direction; | MA'NGAN vincible reſolution, ; 
Huſh 3 in which any thing 1s tranſacted. ore of the ESE, 8. flow Lat.] an; 
MA'NCHE frugalit x colour, = 8 * ſort, of a dark iron * 7 
ſleeve, S. [Fr.] in Heraldry, aſglaſimen for ch_ a W N uſes by 
7 . . U 
2 n 2 town in Lancaſhire, — 8. Fr.] the itch or ſcab 
=> a _ on Saturdeys, and three fairs; MA'NGER | = 6 
— . = it-monday, September 21, and| which the f. „L. kr.) a place or veſſel | e 
— 6, ar hories, horned cattle, bed-| table ie food of cattle is contained 1. 
e „and toys. It is a large flouriſh-j T : *. 
ing town, very populous, and has ſeveral cu-}the — NGINESS, S. the quality of hari 
_ — known in London. by the} To MAN GLR 8 2 
_— 17 — goods. Its chief oraa-{hack ; to cut and te V. A. [Belg.] to cut and s 
=— e the college, the market-place, II * MOL. tear piece- meal; to butcher | 
be the collegiate church. It ſends no mem- ¶ſtroys in a rud „S. one that hacks or de. br 
_ bo. parliament ; but it has the title of a | NAN GO, K butcherly manner, lat 
— — 182 miles N. N. W. of London. Java, ſomewh r.] a fruit of the iſle of 
— _ 8.75 — o fine bread. pickled to — = cſembling a melon, broughg Fro 
. * „ 9. Span. a tree which MA 3 a con 
8 — America, whoſe felce is fo” cerro- Scabby ew — infected with the mange, I 
— that it will raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, and] M AN * — beaſts. bn 
| = —_—_ = linen. | Linde @ * — 3 one that hates man- 
| : o MA'NCIPATE, V. A, [Lat.] to MA NHO OD ropiſt. | - 
| | 2 8 bind, or tie, uſed with to. Scldom| condition of a * . the fate or * 
1 r ſtato of —_—_ man nature, The 5 
| j ar S. [Lat. ] the ſteward of a fate of - — 2 to womanhood, The - 
md particularly uſed of the purveyor of hood Courage — _ . ” 7 
a A” 3 bravery; reſolution , 
; , MANIA, 8. , ” » 
ou gr MUS, S. [Lat. we command] delirium with % 0g. won; 2 hs " 
it granted by the king 10 1] - l . itnout a fever. ende 
de Dank wt g, uſually directed} MANIAC, or MANY: : M 
eum tho ape eee college, Kc. raging with metuct — Ag, (Lat evito 
commanding a thing to be done, as the reſtor-} MANIFEST 10 1005 badi 
. a depoſed officer, &c. publicly know „ Adj. [Lat.] plain ; open; - 
: ee S. [Lat.] a command; at MANIFEST: 8. r f lebe 
„Ax DA Sor” 8. 7% pubhec proteft ; . 0 FRY = 
go gh „S. [Lat.] a director. s h Nr N x 
MANDATORY, * 1. ecke, | To MANIFEST, V. 4. Iran gat + 
J. [Lat.] contain- appear; to make public; pus be pl 
MA ND. on n direction. to diſcover — Me by now 1 petilus 
eee, . MY Adj. [Lat.] that may be vey a proof of what is — . * 
* . : Fo rac 
MA'NDRELL, S. Fr.] a ki * ſhew inconteſtably; Publiſb denote * 
pully, making a part 4 a "4m ro ang _ 3 1 but general; to pro * 
* * 1h 5 . Ci 8 2 Der 
bi gs gy ea" » Gr.] a plant whoſe\ publication. e PA MA 
3 p o reſemble the human n 8. [Fr,] a Ge * 
, 1 [very the act of publiſh; * Ma 
ogy TION,. S. [Lat.] eating; lic; clear and wil tor nr. hen T — 
— or the action of the lower jaw. MANIFE'STIBLE, AG. eaſ to be = 
e — = — og 2 hair which |or made evident es "wh 14 
neck 0 , ” e Ma 
we Fg es or other rv ag ESTLY, Adv. clearly; platal = 
—.— EPs S. the exerciſe of riding the] M A\NIFESTNESS, 8. Clearneſs of el _ 
E dence; publ 5 * 
a - wp N-EATER, S. one that cats human rm a public] die 
8 a cannibal z _ anthropophagite, teſtation, or 2 WEN Kh of 
Bb. 2 — * | MANIFOLD, Adj. of diflereat kn . 
. 2 . , a town in Eſſex, whoſe| many in number; complicated. =, 
Nr is on Eaſter-rmonday for toys, MA'NIFOLDLY, Adv, in many " = 
en- OR 
, z perſon after eath. , , N N thei 
MA'NFUL, Adj. bold; ſtout ; daring. l ue, NIKIN, S. [Belg.] a lade mas. | 7 
: N aN 


MAN 


MANINGTREE, a town of Eſſex, with 
market on Tueſdays, and one fair, on June 
- for wys ; ſeated on the river Stour, It 
i: Go miles E. N. E. of London. n 
A NIPLE, S. [Lat.] a handful. Figu- 
ntively, a (ml band of ſoldiers. ; 
MANKIND, S. the human race or ſpecies z 
reſembling a male. a 
MA'NLIKE, Adj. ſtrong; vigorous; re- 
Cmbling a man full- grown, and in his great- 


it cction. 1 g 
; Wals Adj. without men; not 


manned. 

MA'NLINESS, S8. the appearance of a 
man full grown, and arrived at years of diſ- 
erction ; bravery; ſtoutneſs; dignity. 

MA'NLY, Adj. becoming a man; ſtout ; 
brave, or with undaunted courage and reſo- 
lution. 2 
MANN A, S. [manrab, Heb. a gift] is 
properly a gum, and is a honey- like juice 
concreted into a ſolid form, ſeldom fo dry but 
it adheres more or leſs to the fingers in hand- 
ling, Its colour is whitiſh, yellowiſh, or 
kowniſh; its taſte is as ſweet as ſugar, with 
« harpneſs that renders it very agreeable. It 
is the product of two different trees, but both 
the varieties of aſh ; the fineſt manna is that 
which 00zes out of the leaves of that tree in 
Auguſt. Manna is the mildeſt and ſoſteſt of 
l purges, and may be given to children, 
women with child, and to perſons of the moſt 
tender conſtitutions, 

MANNER, S. [Fr.] form, method, 
evitom, habit, faſhion, In Painting, it is a 
babitude that a man acquires in the principal 


MAN 


MA'NSFIELD, a town in Nottingham 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and twe 
fairs; viz, on June 29, for horned cattle and 
hogs ; and on the 2d Thurſday in October, 
for horſes and cheeſe. It drives a great trade, 
and is famous for malt. It is 138 miles N. 
by W. of London, 

MA'NSION, [mdnſoon] S. [Lat.] a place 
of reſidence; an abode or houſe, In Law, the 
lord's chief dwelling houſe within his fee. 
| MANSLAU'GHTER, [manſlaiter] S. in 
its primary ſignification, murder, or deſtruction 
of the human ſpecies, In Law, the killing a 
perſon without malic» prepenſe, as in a ſud- 
den quarrel, &c. See HoMICI1DE, 

MANSLA'YER, S. one that kills another, 

MANSUE “TE, [manſeoeet] Adj. [Lat.] 
gentle, tractable, good - natured. 
MA'NSUETUDE, [mdnfwerude] S. Lat.] 
gentleneſs, mildneſs, clemency, 

MA'NTEL, S. fold Fr, ] work raiſed before 
a-chimney to conceal it, 

MANTELE'T, S. Fr.] a ſhort kind of a 
cloak worn by women. In Fortification, a 
kind of moveable pent-houſe, made of pieces 
of timber, about three inches thick, 

6 MAN-TI GER, S. a large monkey or ba- 

oon. 

MA'NTLE, S. [Brit.] a kind of cloak, or 
looſe cloth or filk thrown over the reſt of the 
dreſs, worn formerly by generals, and at pre- 
ſent uſed by nurſes and midwives to carry 
infants abroad in. 
To MA'NTLE, V. A. to cloak; to cover 
to diſguiſe, | 
"To MANTLE, V. N. to ſpread the wing 


ports of painting, the management of colours, as a hawk in pleaſure; to joy or revel; to 


lente, 2nd ſhadows 3 but the beſt painter is 


ul choice he makes is called gaze, Manners, 


uratters, Alfo, the general courſe of life a 
ſonious bebe, jour; ſtudied civility, 
Baring with civility or complaiſance, 
pulant; well- bred. Adverbially, in a civil 


MA'NNIKIN, S. Sce MavwrxirN, 


1 
MIieuiine, 


MANOR, 8. [old Fr.] in common Law, 


be expanded, or ſpread luxuriantly. To frothy 


be who has no manner at all: The good or for ferment, applied to liquors. 


MANTLE-TREE, S. in Carpentry, the 


be plural, imports, in Poetry, the inclination, piece of timber running acrofs the head of 
fetus, and humour, which the poet gives to! the opening of -a chimney, and commonly 
tis perſons, and whereby he diſtinguiſhes his | projected from the wall, to hold china, &c. 


MANTUA, the duchy of, a country of 


gn leads, his morals or habits, Alto, cere- | Italy, lying along the river Po, which divides 
| it into two parts. It is bounded on the N. 
 MANNERLINESS, S. the quality of be-jby the Veroneſe; on the S. by the duchies 
av of Reggio, Modena, and Mirandola ; on the 
MANNERLY, Aj. | Belg. ] civil; com- E. by the Ferrareſe; and on the W. by the 
| Cremoneſe, It is about 50 miles in length, 
& complai ſant manner, and 27 ia breadth; is fruitful in corn, paſtures, 


flax, fruits, and excellent wine, The prin- 


ANNISH, Adj. having the appearance cipal rivers are the Po, the Oglio, and the 
er becoming, a man. Figuratively, bold, Minchio; and the principal town is of the 
ſame name. 


MA'NTUA, [dnt] S. [corrupted from 


Beni! 
Ky of ſuch as hold land within his fee. 


W * 
\, that, in the beginning, there was a 


che king to ſome men of worth, for them 


ae ſuriſdiction. Cowell. 
Nö. S. Lat.] 2 parſonage houſe, 


es a rule or government which a man manteau, Fr.] a woman's gown, 


MANTUA-MA KER, [pron. minti-mi- 


4 01 7 * . 
ung the original of theſe Manors, it ter] S. a perſon who makes gowns for women, 


MANUAL, Adj. [Lat.] performed by the 


nz 8 l 
zu mpals, or circuit of ground granted; hand ; uſed by the hand, 


MA'NUAL, S. [Lat.] a ſmall book, ſuch 


their heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe as may be eaſily carried in the hand, 
MANUDU'CTION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
| guiding or leading by the hand. 

1412 MANU- 


— 


— 


— 


— — — ä — — Pr ane Boi na ern one oe © tn: 
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MAR 
- MANUFA'CTORY, s. 


to work upon any particular ſort of goods; a 
commodity, or any ſort of work made by 
the hand, 

. MANUFA'CTURE, 8. [Lat.] any ſort of 
work made by the hand. 

To MANUFA'CTURE, V. A. [Fr.] to 
produce or work upon any thing by the hands, 
or by art. | 

MANUFA'CTURER, S. one who per- 
forms any work by labour of the hands; or 
keeps great numbers of men to work on any 
particular commodity. | 

MANUMLISSION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
giving liberty to ſlaves. 

To MANUMI' Zz E, or MANUMTT, 
V. A. [Lat.] to ſet free or deliver from ſla- 
very. 

MANU'RABLE, Adj. capable of being 
rendered better by cultivation, 

MANURANCE, S. agriculture or huſ- 


bandry. | 

To MANU'RE, V, A. [Fr.] to cultivate 
or improve ground by huſbandry or manual 
labour; to dung or fatten land. 

MANU'RE, S. any thing laid on lands to 
enrich and fatten them, 

MANVU'REMENT, S. the improvement 
of land by manual labour, or covering it with 
dung and other compoſts. 

MANU'RER, S. a perſon who enriches 

d improves land; a huſbandman, 

MA'NUSCRIPT, S. [Lat.] a written 
book or copy, generally applied to ſuch books 
as have never been printed. 

MA'NY, Adj. |comparat, more, ſuperlat. 
mot. Sax.] conſiſting of a great number; nu- 
merous; ſeveral. An indefinite number, 
preceded and followed by as; all that.“ As 
many as were willing,” Exod, xxxv. 20. 


MANY-CO'LOURED, Adj. having va- 


rious and different colours. 
MANY-HE'ADED, Adj. having ſeveral or 
a great number of heads, 
MANY-TI'MES, Adv. often, or frequently. 
MAP, S. [Lat.] a geographical picture, or 
a projection of the globe, or part thereof, on 
a plain ſurface, repreſenting the forms and 
dimenſions of the ſeveral countries, rivers, 
and ſeas, with the ſituation of cities, moun- 
tains, and other places, according to their re- 
ſpective longitude and latitude, 
To MAP, V. A, to make a map; to de- 
lineate a country, &c. on paper, &c. 
. MA'PLE, S. [| Sax. ] a tree whoſe wood is 
uſed for many purpoſes, eſpecially tor ornament, 
To MAR, V. A. .[Sax.] to injure; to 
ſpoil, burt, or damage, 
MAR, a diſtrict of the ſhire of Aberdeen 
in Scotland, bounded on the N. by the river 


| 


Don, on the E. by the German ocean, on the fpoſed by the n 


S. by the river Dee, and on the W. by Bade- 
noch and Athol, ; 


| [Let.] a place; threatenin 
wherein great numbers of people are aſſembled |th 


| 


MAR 


e Jews. N ematifng amy | 


MARA'SMUS, 8. Cr, 3 3 
treme waſtingor — — ts 

MARA'UDING, {pron, margg; d 
ranging about for plunder, "g] 4 
MARBLE, 8. Fr.] a kind of ſtone found 
in great maſſes, and dug out of quatt 
ſo hard and compact a ſubſtance * * 
a grain, that it readily takes a beautiful i, 
and is uſed in ſtatues, imney-yieces, be 
Small round ſtones played with by children, 
1 applied to a ſtone remarkabl 

or ſculpture or inſcription, 4 The Aru 

60 — — marbles.” ) 
A*'RBLE, Adj. made of ** 

gated, or of — colours, pub. 

To MA'RBLE, V. A. Fr.] to paint with 
veins, clouds, or different colours, in teſen- 
blance of marble, 

MA'RBLED, Adj. ſomething vei 
clouded in imitation of — oe 

MA'*RCASITE,S. [ Fr.] a ſolid hard foflil 
of an obſcurely and irregularly foliaceous m. 
ture, a bright glittering appearance, and found 
in continued beds among the veins of ores, or 
in the fiſſures of fone. 

MARCH, S. from Marz, Lat.] the ne 
of the third month of the year, reckoning 
January as the firſt. Till the alteration of 
flile in 564 among the French, and in 1942, 
in England, it was eſteemed the firſt month, 
and the year began on the 25th day of it, 
March is drawn in tawny, with a fiexce 1. 
pect, and a helmet on his head, 

To MARCH, V. N. Fr.] to journey, . 
phed to an army. To walk in a grave; (6- 
lemn, and deliberate manner, Actively, to 
put in motion, or make an army adrance; 
to bringꝭon in regular proceſſion, 

MARCH, S. a we 502 walk, or journey 
of ſoldiers; a grave and ſolemn walk; a tune 
played on inſtruinents during the march of 
progreſs of an army; ſignals for an army 1 
move. In the plural, borders, limits or con- 
fines of a country, 

MA'RCHER, S. [Fr.] a preſdenc of the 
marches or borders, | 

MARCHIONESS, ſin pron. the i is mute] 
S. the wife of a marquis. & 

MA'RCID, Adj. 2 lean ; ping. 
Withered, applied to plants. 

MA RCOUR, S. [Lat.] leanneſt; the 
ſtate of witheringz a conſumption, at var 
fleſh. 

MA'RDEN, a village in Kent, with ot 
fair, on October 10, for pedlars-ware. 

MARE, S. [Sax.] the female of 1 hate 
A kind of ſtagnation which ſeems 9 fen 
the ſtomach with a weight when aſizey : * 
rived from Mara, the name of 2 ſpiri; ſup- 
orthern nations to torment 
it is called the night nan. 


rſons alleep : 
1 0 a chief commander 


MA'RESCHAL, 8. 


MARANA”THA, S. {Syr.] a form of 


an ar my. 


MARES 


MAR : 


village in Suſſex, with 
2 e for cattle and gedlars 


ware. 
'RGARITE, 8. [Lat.] a pearl. 

NA GATE, a ſea-port town of Kent, 
hanet, It has neither mar- 
in the Iſle of T / 
lets nor fairs; but ĩs of late much frequente 
in the ſummer· time for bathing in the ſalt- 
water, It is 14 miles N. of Deal, and 73 

8. of London. 
ACE, MA'RGENT, or MA RO, 
& ſthe lat is moſt in uſe 3 from margo, Lat.] 
1 a brink, edge, or verge; the bor- 
der of paper in a book, which ſurrounds the 
page; the edge of a wound or ſore, 

MARGINAL, Adj. [Fr.] placed, or writ 
or the blank ſpace or border of a book. 

MA'RGINATED, Adj. [Lat.] having a 


in. 

MA RCRAVx, 8. [Teut. ] a title of ſo- 
rereignty in Germany, which ſignifies, lite- 
tally, a keeper of the marches or borders. 

' MARIGOLD, S. a yellow flower, ſo called, 
from being devoted, perhaps, to the Virgina, 

ToMA'RINATE, V. A. Fr. ] to ſalt fiſh, 
and afterwards preſerve it in oil'or vinegar. 

MARINE, (pron. marecn] Adj. [Lat.] 
belonging to the ſea, 

MARINE, [pron, marecn] S. [from la 
rarine, Fr.] ſea affairs or forces; a ſoldier 
taken on board a ſhip to be employed in de- 
ſceats on land. 

MARINER, S. [Fr.] a ſeaman or ſailor, 

MA'RJORAM, S. [Lat.] a fragrant plant. 
In Phyſic, it is an attenuant and detergent, 
and recommended in nervous caſes, in diſeaſes 
of the lungs, and in epileptic caſes, 

MARITAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging or in- 
cident to a huſband, 

MARITTIMAL, or MA'RITIME, Adj. 
Lat.] performed at, or belonging to, the ſea; 
bordering on the ſea ; naval. 

MARK, a village in Somerſetſhire, with 
tuo fairs, on September I 5, and Tueſday be- 
fore Whit-Sunday, for horſes, cattle, and 
pedlars re. 


ST, MARK's Gos rtr, S. a canonical 


it Rome, where he accompanied St, Peter, in 
the y*ar of Chriſt, 44. He ſuffered martyr- 
dom at Alexancria in Egypt, in the year 68, 
dame aſſert, that his remains were afterwards 
tranſated with great pomp from Alexandria 
to Venice, However, he is the tutelar ſaint 
and patron of that republic, who have erected 

d Very ſtately church to his memory. 
MARK, S. [Brit.] a token by which a 
a 18 known and Ciſtinguiſhed from an- 
. 0 an impreſſion; a proof or evidence; 
* 2 which a gun or other miſlile weapon 
So ed towards ; the ſign by which a 
4 2 may be diſcovered; à character 
e y thoſe who cannot write their names; 


* Piece of money yalued at 13%, 4d, A letter 


MAR 


of mark, or marque, a licence given by a king 
or ſtate, whereby private perſons are autho- 
rized to fit out ſhips, and make repriſals on 
the ſubjeQs of another ſtate, 

To MARK, V. A. [Fr.] to make an 
impreſſion, character, or fign, by which a 
thing may be known or diſtinguiſhed fromy 
others; to note, obſerve, or take notice of, 
Neuterly, to obſerve, or take notice of; ta 
work letters or figures on linen, &c, 

MA'RKER, S. Fr.] one that makes ſome 
ſign, character, or impreſſion on a thing; ona 
that takes notice of a thing. 

MARKET, S. [anciently written mercat, 
of mercatus, Lat,] a publie time or place 
wherein things are bought or ſold ; purchaſe 
or ſale, Figuratively, price; rate, 

To MARKET, V. N. to deal at market 
either in buying or ſelling ; to wake bargains, 

MA'RKETABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 


commonly in a market, 
MARKET BO'SWORTH, See Bos- 
woRTH. 

MA'RKET-CROSS, S. a croſs formerly 
ſet up where a market was held, | 

MARKET-DA'Y, S. a day bn which 
things are bought and ſold in a market. 

MA'RKE'T-DEE'PING. See DRIN G. 

MARKET. DRA“ YTON. See Da A- 
TON, 

MARKET-HARBOROUGH, 
HazB0ROUGH. 

MARKET-JE'W, a town in Cornwall, 
284 miles from London; whoſe fairs are held 
three weeks before Eaſter-eve, and Sept. 29, 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and hops. 

MA'RKET-MAN, S. a man that goes to 
the market to buy or ſell ; one that under- 
ſtands dealing at a market. 

MA'RKET-PLACE, S. a place where z 
market is held, 

MARKET-PRI'CE, or MARKET. 
RA'TE, S. the price at which any thing is 
commonly ſold in or out of a market, 

MA*'RKET-RAT'SIN, a town in Lincoln- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is OR. 6, for horned cattle; 
the market is on Tueſday ; diſtant from Lon- 


See 


book of the New Teſtament, the ſecond of | don 147 4 miles. 
the four golpels. St. Mark wrote his goſpel! MARKET-TO'WN, S. a town that has 


the privilege of a ſtated market. 

MA'RKET-WE'STON, in Suffolk, has a 
ſmall pedling fair, Aug. 15. 

MARKMAN, or MA'RKSMAN, S. a 
perſon ſkilled in hitting a mark. 

MARL, S. [Brit.] a kind of clay, become 
fatter and of a more enriching quality, by 3 
better fermentation, and by its having lain ſo 
deep in the earth, as not to have ſpent or 
weakened its fertilizing quality by any product. 

To MARL, V. A. to manure with marl. 

To MARL, V. A. from marline] to bind 
untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch round a cable, 
in order to guard it from friction. 

MA'RLBOROUCGH, {| pron. Maulburꝝ] a 
town of Wiltſhire, with a market on Sat. and 

2 fairs; 


—— —ͤ—6Ü—— — — 


MAR *” 
2 fairs; on July 10, and Nov, 22, for horſes, 
cows, and ſheep. It ſends two members to 
parliament, and had a caſtle, and once a par- 
lament was held here, It is governed by a 
mayor, &c. is 40 miles E. of Briſtol, and 74 
W. of London, 

MA'RLINE, S. [Sax.] a long wreath of 
untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch, with which 
the ends of cables are guarded, to yreſerve 
them from friction. 

MA RLINE-SPIKE, S. a ſmall piece of 
iron, uſed in faſtening ropes together, or in 
opening the bolt of a rope, when a fail is to 
be fewed to it. s 

MA'R LOW, a town of Buckinghamſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs; 
en May 5, 6, and 7, for horſes and cattle; 
and on October 29, for .cattle, cheeſe, and 
hops. It ſends two members to parliament; 
and is 31 miles W. of London, 

MA'RLY, Adj. abounding in marl ; 
ing the qualities of marl. 

MA'RMALADE, or MA'RMALET, S. 
Fr. ] a confection of plums, oranges, quinces, 
c. cut and boiled with ſugar, 

MA RMOSET, S. [Fr.] a ſmall monkey. 

MA'RMOT, or MARM OTTO, S. Ray 
fays, that this is the mus Alpinus, which ab- 
ſconds all the winter, and lives upon its own fat. 

MA'RNHAM, a village in Nottingham- 
hire, with one fair, on Sept. 1, for horned: 
cattle, horſes, hogs, and merchandize. 

MA'RQUETRY, S. Fr.] chequered work; 
work inlaid with various colours. 

MA'RQUIS, S. [Fr.] » title of honour, 
next to a duke, It was introduced into Eng- 
land by Richard II. who created Robert Vere, 
earl of Oxford, marquis of Dublin, and was 
only a titular dignity : thoſe who had the care 
of frontiers, as the word imports, being ſtiled 
marchers, not marquiſes, 

MA'RQUISATE, S. Fr.] the ſeigniory or 

rovince of a marqnis. 

MA'RRER, S. | from mar] one who ſpoils, 
damages, or hurts any thing or perſon, 

MA'RRIAGE, [pron. mdrrij] S. [Fr] 
the act or ceremony by which. a man and a 
woman are lawfully united for life. This 
word is very often joined with others in com- 
poſition, and then takes the nature of an ad- 
W 

MA'RRIAGEABLE [marrijable] Adj. fit 
for marriage; of an age to be married. 

MA'RROW (uff the 2v is mute at the 
end of this word, and its derivatives] S. [ Sax, ] 
an oleaginous or fat ſubſtance contained in 
the hollow of a bone, Figuratively, the quin- 
teſſence, or beſt part, of any thing. 

MA RROW-BONE, S. any hollow bone 
ef an animal containing marrow. 

MARROWF AT, S. a large kind of pea. 

MA“ RROWLESS, Adj. without marrow, 
To MA'RRY, V. A. [Fr.] to join a man 
and woman together, ſo that they mav coha- 
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— — 


— to take for a huſband 
terly, to enter into the ſtate © 
MARS, in Aſtronomy, on 
planets, moving round the 
between thoſe of the Earth a 
mong Chemiſts, it denotes.; 
to be under the influence of 
beer MARSH, or M 
of places, are derived from 
or watery place. 8 0 
MARSH, S. [Sex.] a fe 
tract of land 1 in — _— 
MARSH, a village of Cambridgeſhire, in 
the iſle of Ely, with a market on Friday, 
and three fairs, on Whit-Monday for houſkold 
goods, on June 2 for herſes, and October 27 


tor cheeſe. 
MA'RSHFIELD, a town of Gloceſterſhire, 
„and two fairs; 


with a market on Tueſdays 
on May 24, and October 24, for horned cattie, 
1s 


ſheep, horſes, and cheeſe, It is diſtant 
miles W. of London. 

MARSHAL, S. [Fr.] the chief officer of 
an army. See MaRrESCHAL, An officer 
who regulates combats in the liſts; any one 
who regulates the rank or order at a feaſt c 
other aſſembly; one who puts things or per. 
ſons in proper order; an harbinger, or one 
who goes before a prince, to give notice of 
his coming, and prepares for his reception, 

To MA'RSHAL, V. A. to place in ptoper 
ranks or order; to lead as an harbinger, 

MA RSHALLER, S. a perſon that put 
things in order, 

MA'RSHALSEA, S. a priſon in South- 
wark, belonging to the marfhal of the king! 
houſhold, 

MA'RSHALSHIP, S. the office of marſhal, 

MA'RSHY, Adj. boggy z wet; produced 
in marſhes. SY Nox. Marſby lands are thoſe 
that lie low, and are watery ; beggy lands are 
thoſe where there are many quagmires. 

MART, S. ſcontra&ted from market] 1 
place of public traffic or trade, Figuratively, 
a bargain, whether purchaſe or ſale, Letor 
of mart, ſee MARK. 

To MART, v. A. to trade; to buy or fel. 

MA'RTEN, or MA'RTERN, S. [Fr] 
a large kind of weeſel, whoſe ſkin or fur & 
much valued; a kind of ſwallow that builds 
in houſes; from martelet, Fr, 

MA'RTIAL [mdrſhial] Adj. [Lat.] war- 
like; brave; given to war; having a warike 
ſhew ; uſed in war, In Chemiſtry, haws 
particles or properties of iron; from Mars, 
the chemical word for iron, Borrowing due 
lities from the planet Mars, applied to aftrology- 

MA'RTINET, or MA'RTLET, S. Ir. 
a kind of ſwallow, In Heraldry, they i 
repreſented witheut feet, and uſed as 2 dil 
ference or mark of diſtinction for youne® 
brothers, to put them in mind that they ad 
to truſt to the wings of virtue and merit, 
order to raiſe themſelves, and not to tbeit it 


Or-wife, Nez. 
f marriage, 

e of the ſuperice 
ſun in an orbit 
nd Jupiter, A. 
ron, as ſy 
that — 
A8, in the nameg 


bit lawfully during life; to diſpoſe of in mar- 


they having little land to ſet their feet 111. 


MAR 


yard, when the ſail is to be furled. 


MAR 


MARTINETS, 8. (mall lines ſaſtened to by which they a ſecond time declared the 


i ing that part of the |princeſs Elizabeth illegitimate, Then they 
—.— he — . up to the made void all the laws concerning religion, 
tch nex 


reſtored the maſs, and brought all things back 


ie | (Fr, | a broad leather ſto the ſtate they were in at the latter end of 

MA . > — to the girths Hen. VIII's reign; Gardiner not thinking it 
thong 3 ch of a horſe, from whence it adviſeable as yet to proceed any further, Bur 
— — fore-legs, and is faſtened at the queen was impatient to have the pope's 


the other end to the noſe-band of the bridle, full power, and the nation re-united to the 


to hinder a horſe from rearing. 


holy ſee. A marriage being in treaty be- 


MA'RTINMAS, S. the feaſt of St. Mar- | tween the emperor's fon, Philip of Spain, and 


tin, the 11th of November, 


queen Mary, the houſe of commons addreſſed 


| : . the queen upon it; at which being offended 

A'RTIN's TOWN, a village in Dorſet- the queen up * , 

15 it — fair, on November 22, for| ſhe diſſolved the parliament, When the par- 
, 


bullocks, ſheep, and toys. 


liament was fitting, the convocation decided 


; illazge in Somerſetſhire in favour of tranſubſtantiation, after a ſham 
3 * Pons * 21, for hogs Fay diſputation between the Proteſtant and Popiſh 
L 


pedlars ware. 


clergy z in which the former, who were but 


MA'RTYR, S. [Or.] in its primary ſenfe, üx in the houſe, were run down with num- 


a witneſs; in its ſecondary ſenſe, a witneſs of bers and noiſe, for want of argument. 


The 


the truth of Chriſtianity ; but as the witnc{I- | treaty of marriage between Philip and Mary, 
ine of its truth was, at firſt, generally attended] Was ſigned Jan. 12, 1554. As ſoon as it was 
with perſecution and death, the word is now (publiſhed, murmurs and complaints were 
ap;lizd to ſuch perſons only as die in atteſting | Very where heard againſt it; and an inſur- 


the truth of any doctrine. 


rection ſoon broke out, of which the mar- 


To MART YR, v. A, to put to death for riage was either the real or the pretended 


relolutely maintaining any opinion. 


41 fact. 2 


martvrs, 
Mat reiſes wonder or aſtoniſhment, 


Moniſhed. 


uuching wonder or aſtoniſhment; ſtrange 


* pralable. 
Wrordinsry, and wonderful manner. 


Mich excites wonder or aſtoniſhment. 


te 
the 


— pty being quaſhed, 


Wet on the 
ey had mo 

upon, 

kurt of th 


cauſe, It was concerted between the duke of 


MARTYRDOM, S. the act of putting to | Suffolk, Sir Tho. Wyat, and Sir Peter Carew; 
teich for reſolutely and immoveably main- but it was ſoon quelled. On Feb. 12, lady 
tining any opinion; the act of enduring Jane Grey was beheaded, behaving with the 
ezth in atteſtation of the truth of an opinion, | utmoſt reſignation and fortitude z after ſhe had 


ſeen the headleſs body of her huſband carried 


MARTYRO'LOGY, S. [low Lat.] a re- along by her from the ſame execution. And 
pier or catalogue of martyrs: an hiſſory of nine days after, the duke of Suffolk, her fa- 


ther, underwent the ſame fate. In the mean 


MARVEL, S. [Fr.] a wonder; any thing time, Bret, one of Wyat's captains, was hang+ 


ed, with 58 of his men. After which, 600 


ToMARVEL, V. N. to wonder or be [priſoners were brought before the queen, with 


ropes about their necks, and received their 


MA'RVELLOUS, Adj. [Fr.] capable of | pardon, Wyat on his trial accufed princeſs 
: | Elizabeth, as an accomplice in his conſpiracyz 
lurpaſting credit, Uſed ſubſtantively to expreſs | but finding he muſt die, he cleared her of all 
uy thing exceeding natural power, oppoſed |on his ſecond examination; as alfo at the 


placs of execution, However, his accuſation 


MARVELLOUSL.Y, Adv, in a ftrange, |occaſioned the princeſs to be ſent to the Tower, 


where ſhe endured a long and ſevere confine- 


MA'RVELLOUSNESS, 8. the quality ment, and was afterward removed a priſoner 
to Woodſtock, A parliament was now to be 
Ma RV, daughter of Hen, VIII. ſucceeded procured, which ſhould approve of the queen's 
wine throne of England, on the death of intended marriage, 
. VI, which happened July 6, 1553. authority; both of which the major part of 
e were great ſtruggles made at firſt by |the nation was againſt, and a great many of 
dukes of Northumberland, Suffolk, and |thoſe, who were for the Roman Catholic re- 
's, in favour of lady Jane Grey; but ligion, thought that the pope's authority was 
ary was crowned by no means neceſſary to the church, The 
+ 1, And the parliament which the parliament meeting on April 2, ar proved the 
dan had taken care, by all manner of arti- treaty of marriage between the queen and 
©, and even violence in managing the elec- Philip, who arrived at Southampton, Juty 19, 
Bins and returns, to have at their devotion, and they were married by Gardiner on the 
oth, As to the lords, though 

molt of them profeſſed the proteſtant The ſame day they were proclaimed king and 
in the reign of Edward, the greateſt queen of England, France, and Naples, with 
i Mar. appeared zealous catholics under other titles. Care was taken by the articles 
Wala ay. This parliament immediately of marriage, that Philip ſhould have no ſhare 
Tad he divorce of the queen's mother, |in the goverament of England, The parlia- 
ment 


and reſtore the pope's 


2<th, Philip being 29 years old, but Mary 38. 
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England en Sept. 4, to the no- ſmall mortifi- 


* 


MAR 


ment meeting again, Nov. 11, Pole was at 
laſt ſent for over, in quality of the pope's le- 
gatc, and arrived the 24th, He opened his 
Jegation before the king, queen, and both 
houſes of parliament, telling them the defign 
of it was, to bring back the ftraying ſheep to 
the fold of Chriſt. On Nov. 29, the grand 
work of reconciling the kingdom to the pope 
was effected. Popery being now fully eſta- 
bliſhed, the fpirit'of it ſoon appeared, in the 
moſt violent and bloody perſecution againſt 
the Proteſtants, Pole was for reducing them 
dy gentle means, without any force or corpo- 
ral puniſhments ; but Gardiner's violent coun- 
fels were moſt agreeable to the court, and the 
reſt of the biſhops, It was therefore reſolved 
to leave to him the buſineſs of extirpating he- 
reſy, which he afterwards transferred to Bon- 
ner, biſhop of London, who was, if poſſible, 
more furious and bloody than himſelf, The 
firſt ſacrifice to Popiſh zeal and bigotry was 
Hooper, who had been biſhop of Glouceſter ; 
and before the end of the year, no leſs than 
67 perſons were burnt, The ſo-much- expect- 
ed deliverance of the queen, which had elated 
the Romiſh party to the higheſt degree, prov- 
ed only a falſe conception, which caſt them 
down as much, And king Philip now de- 
ſpairing of iſſue by his queen, whereby he 
hoped to have united the monarchies of Spain 
and England, and growing weary of her, as 
ſhe was neither young nor handſome, left 


cation of the queen. Soon after, Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, died. On March 21, 
1556, Cranmer was burnt; and 85 periſhed 
in the flames under Bonner's management, 
who diſcovered on theſe occafions more than 
brutal cruelty. Pole ſucceeded Cranmer in 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, The fol- 
lowing year, 79 Proteſtants underwent the 
ſame fiery trial; nor could the dead eſcape the 
effects of Popiſh malice. The bones of Fa- 
gius and Bucer were dug up and burnt at Cam- 
bridge, after they had been ridiculouſly cited 
before the commiſſioners to give an account of 
their faith. Whilſt the queen and court were 
wholly intent upon theſe violent methods for 
ſuppreſſing hereſy, they ſuffered themſelves to 
be ſeduced by Spaniſh counſels to a rupture 
with France, They gained a great victory 
over the French, at St. Quintin ; but at the 
ſame time they loſt Calais, which this nation 
had been in poſſeſſion of ever ſince the reign 
of Edward III. the duke of Guiſe making 
himſelf maſter of it the beginning of the year 
15:8; as alſo of Guiſnes, and the caſtle of 
Hames, which were the only remains of the 
Engliſh conqueſts in France. The loſs of Ca- 
lais occaſioned great uneaſineſs and murmur- 
ings among the people, and the queen herſelf 
was ſo ſenſibly touched with it, that ſhe told 
thoſe about her, That ſhe ſhould die; and 


MAS 


te find Calais at her heart.“ g 

17, Is * in the forty- third —— Tg 
when the had reigned five yetrs, four 1. 
and eleven days. In the four years in — 
the perſecution laſted, near 300 perſons 
put to death; viz, one archbiſhop ; four be 
ſhops; 21 divines ; eight gentlemen; A 
tiſicers; 1c0 huſbandmen, ſervants, and k. 
bourers 3 26 wives; 20 widows; nine vir. 
g1ns; two boys; and two infants; befve 
which, ſeveral died in priſon, and many were 
whipped, or otherwiſe cruelly treated. The 
characteriſtics of Mary were bigotry and fe- 
venge: add to this, the was proud, imperi 
froward, avaritious, and wholly deſtitute of 
every agreeable qualification, 

MA'RY-HILL, Sr, a village of Glemer. 
ganſhire, in S. Wales, with one fair, on Au. 
guſt 15, for cattle. 

MA'*RYLAND, an Engliſh fettlement in 
N. America, lying at the N. end of Chef. 
peak-bay, which divides it into two parts, 
called the eaſtern and weſtem ſhores, It is 
bounded on the N. by Penſylvanis; on the 
E. by another part of Penſylyania and the 
ſea; on the S. by Virginia; and on the W. 
by the Aligany mountains, It is 140 miles 
in length, and as much in breadth, The go- 
vernor and proprietor of this country ii 
Harford, Eſq. (now a minor) natural ſon of 
the late lord Baltimore, and the council it 
appointed by him ; but the houſe of repreſen- 
tatives is choſen by the freeholders. There 
are more Papiſts here than in any of the 
other ſettlements, becauſe the firſt proprietors 
were of that religion, 

MA'SCULINE, Adj. [Lat.] male; r- 
ſembling a man; bold. In Grammar, the 


not always exprefling ſex. 
MA'SCULINELY, Adv, like a man; 
boldly, 

*MA'SCULINENESS, S. the quality by 
which a perſon reſembles a man, applied by 
way of reproach to women, The figure er 
behaviour of a man. 

MASH, S. [Belg.] the ſpace between the 
threads of a net, generally written b. Any 
thing mingled or confuſed together; from 
miſchen, Belg, A mixture for a horſe, 

To MASH, V. A. [Fr.] to beat or bruile 
into a confuſed maſs ; to mix water and malt 
together in brewing, ey 
MA'SHAM, a village in Yarkſhire, with 
a market on Tueſday, and one fair, 6n Sept, 
17 and 18, for horned cattle, ſheep, and 
lars ware. Diſtant 219 miles from 
MASK, S. [Fr.] a cover over the * 
diſguiſe it; a pretext, or ſubterfuge. 4 
matic piece in a tragic 2 without atted- 
tion either to rule or probability. . NA 
To MASK, V. A. [Fr.] to diſgi 
cover with a maſk, Figuratively, to 7 
or hide under ſome pretence. 


« if they would know the cauſe, they muſt) 
« diſſect her after her death, and they ſhould! 


, . Jed, 
MA'SKED, Adj. covered or An, 


gender appropriated to the male kind, though 


MAS 


$. one who exhibits in a maſk, 
og [Fr.] one who builds in ſtone, 
MA'SONRY, 5. [Dr.] the craft or per · 


formance of a maſon. : 
MASQUERA'DE, 8. [Arab. ] a diverſion 


or public aſſembly, wherein the company is 


and diſguiſed ; a diſguiſe. 725 1 
To MASQUERA'DE, V.N. to goin diſ- 
niſe; to aſſemble in maſks and other diſguiſes. 
MASS, S. [Fr.] a body; a lump; a large 


quantity 3 bulk ; a vaſt body; an aſſemblage 


MAT 
| MA'STERDOM, S. dominion or rule. | 


ed in any profeſſion, - 
MA'STER-JEST, S. a principal jeſt. 
' MA'STERKEY, S. a key which can open 
many locks that have different wards, 
MA'STERLESS, Adj. wanting a maſter or 
owner; not to be governed; unſubdued. 
MA'STERLINESS, S. eminent ſkill. 
MA'STERLY, Adj. ſuitable to or becom- 
ing a maſter; artful ; ſhewing great {kill ; im- 


of ſeveral things, forming one confuſed and fperious : with the ſway of a maſter. 


inc body; a groſs body; the general, In 
Divinity, this word originally implied only a 
Kcal, and was in this ſenſe uſed in the 
word Chriftmaſe, long before the introduction 


of the lacrament of the maſs ; but at length | 


it was uſed to ſignify the Euchariſt, and is at 
reſent appropriated to the office of public 
payers, uſed by the Romiſh church in the 
celebration of the Euchariſt, 

To MASS, V. N. to celebrate maſs. Ac- 
thely, to thicken ; to ſtrengthen, 

MASSACHU'SET-CO'LONY, a ſubdi vi- 
fon of New-England in N. America, bound- 
x on the N. by New Hampſhire, on the E. 
and 8. by the Sea, and on the W. by Con- 
aefficyt and New York, being about 100 
miles in length, and 40 in breadth, It pro- 
duces plenty of Indian corn, flax, and hemp; 
they have manufactories of leather, linen 
ind woolen cloth, and plenty of beef, pork, 


fouls, and fiſh, This is the moſt powerful co» | 


by in N. America, With regard to religion, 
they are Independants, 

MASSACRE, S. [Fr.] the crime of kill- 
ing great numbers of perſons without any di- 
ſindtion, and not in a condition to defend 
themſelves; carnage; murder, 

ToMA'SSACRE, v. A. Fr. I to butcher; 
to deftroy great multitudes, 

MA'SSINESS, S. weight, bulk, or ſolidity. 
MASSINGHAM, a village in Norfolk, 
vin two fairs, on Tueſday before Eafter, 
— wy he &e. 

, Adj. [ Fr.] heavy; bulky; ſolid, 

MA'SSIVENESS, 8 the is a 
ook, and ſolid, 

„Adj. weighty ; bulky; ſolid. 
| MAST, S. Fr.] the poſt — upright 
M1 ſtip or veſſel, to which the yards and fails 
it fired; the fruit of the oak or beech-tree, 

MA'STED, Adj. carrying a maſt, 

— STER, S. Lat.] a perſon who has ſet- 

"3 under bim] a ruler; a chief or head; a 
— the commander of a trading veſſel; 
10 (tt on board a ſhip of war; a perſon ſub- 
no controul ; a teacher; or inſtructor; 
as, fentleman j a title of reſpect; a per- 
ttt oily Killed in any trade or ſcience ; 

* of by 8 uni verſities. 
IEK, V. A. to rule gayern, or 

*} it ſubjeftion ; to conquer ; to-perform 


dan Kill; to overcome 2ny difficaity, or ac- 
plc ay velign, I" 


| 


MA'STER-PIECE, S, a capital perform» 
ance ; -a Chief or eminent excellence. 

MA'STERSHIP, S. dominion; rule; pow- 
er; a perfect werk; a curious and capital 
performance; ſkill; knowledge ; ſuperiority 
or pre- eminence. | 

MA'STER-STROKE, S. a ftroke or per- 
formance that ſhews great ſkill. 1 
MA STER-WORT, S. a plant, whoſe 
root is uſed in medicine. 

MA'STERY, S. dominion; rule; ſuperi- 
ority, or pre- eminence; ſkill, 

MA'STFUL, Adj. abounding in maſt ot 
fruit, applied to the oak or beech trees, 
MASTICA'TION, S. [Lat.] chewing, 
MA'STICATORY, S. [Fr.] a medicine 
to be chewed, but not ſwallowed. 

MA'STICH, [it] S. in the Materia Me · 
dica, is a ſolid reſin, of a pale yellowiſh white 
colour, brought principally from the iſland of 
Chios, in drops and tears as it naturally forms 
itſelf in exudating from the tree, about the 
bigneſs of a pea, It is detergent, aſtringent, 
and ſtomachic; very good in inveterate coughs, 
and againſt ſpitting of blood; aſſiſts digeſtion, 
and ſtops vomiting, Externally, it is uſed in 
plaſters to the regions of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines. 

MA'STIFF, S. [plural maftives ; for all 
nouns ending in /, or fe in the ſingular, 
change into wes in the plural. Fr.] a large- 
ſized dog, generally uſed as a guard in houſes 
and yards. > 4 
A'STLESS, Adj. without maſts, 

MA'STLIN, S. [Fr.] mixed corn, con- 
fiſting of wheat and rye. . 

MAT, S. [Sax. ] a texture of ſedge, flags, 
or ruſhes, In a ſhip, plags made of fine net 
and thrums, to keep the cordage faſt, 

To MAT, V. A. to cover with mats; to 
twiſt, interweave, or join together like a mat, 

MA'TADORE, S. [matador, Span.] a 
murderer ; the three chief cards at quadrille, 
ſo called from the advantage they have over 
the con party, and winning ſuch a num» 
ber of ho out of the pool, which on that 
account are called matadores likewiſe. 

MATCH, S. [Fr.] a ſmall piece of deal 
dipt in brimſtone; any thing that catches 
fire, particularly applied to a kind of rope 
ſlightly twiſted, and prepared to retain fire, 
uſed in diſcharging guns, &c. A game; any 


mutual conteſt ; from wa Gr. a fight. 
40 : * oe 


MA STER-HANp, S. one eminently ſkill- 
| : 
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MAT 


One equal to conteſt or with another, 
One that ſuits or tallies with another, from 
maca, Sax, A marriage; one to be married. 
To MATCH, V. A. to equal; to ſhew any 
thing equal or like to; to ſuit or proportion; 
to marry, or give in marriage. Neuterly, to 
be married ; to ſuit; to tally, 
MA'”TCHABLE, Adj. ſuitable z reſem- 
bling perfectly. 
MA'”TCHLESS, Adj. without an equal; 
not admitting compariſon, 
MA”TCHLESSLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to be equalled, 
MA'TCHLESSNESS, S. the quality of not 
admitting an equal, or a compariſon, 
MA'TCH-MAKER, S. one who is in- 
ſtrumental to a perſon's marriage; one who 
makes matches to burn. 
MATE, S. [Belg.] à huſband or wife; 
a companion, whether male or female; the 
male or female of animals; one that fails 
in the ſame ſhip; one that eats at the ſame; 
table; one that is the ſecond'in rank. | 
To MATE, V. A. to match or marry; 
to be equal to; to cruſh ; to confound, _ 
MATE'RIA-ME'DICA, S. comprehends 
all. the ſubſtances either uſed in medicine in 
their natural fate, or which afford prepara- 
tions that are ſo ; theſe belonging partly tothe 
animal, partly to the veget ble, and partly to 
the foſſile kingdom, | x ; 
MATE'RIAL, Adj. [Lat.] conſiſting of 
matter, oppoſed to ſpiritual, Important; 
momentous ; eſlential. 
MATERIALS, S. not uſed in the ſingular. 
Fr.] the ſubſtance of which any thing is made. 


MATE RIALIST, S. one who denies the 


exiſtence of ſpirit, 
MATE'RIALLY, Adv. in the 

matter; eſſentially or importantly, 
MATE'RIALNESS, S. the ſtate of con- 


late of 


ſiſting of matter. Figuratively, the quality of 


im nt or eſſential. 
MATE RIATE, or MATE“ RIATED, 
Adj. [ Lat.] conſiſting of matter. = 
MATERIA'”TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
forming matter, | 
MATERNAL, Adj. ¶ Lat.] motherly; be- 
eoming or belonging to a mother. | 
MATE RNIT V, S. [Fr.] the character ot 
relation of a mother. a ' 
MATHEMA'TIC, or MATHEMA'TI-/ 
| CAL, Adj. [Lat.] according to the rules of 
mathematics ; belonging to mathematics, | 
MATHEMA'TICALLY, Adv. according 
to the rules of mathematics. 5 
MATHEMATTCIAN, S. [Fr.] a perſon 
Killed in the mathematics. | 
MATHEMA'TICS, S. [Gr.] the ſcience 
which configers quantity either as computa- 
ble, or meaſurable : it is divided into pure and; 
mixt; the pure confiders quantity in the ab- 
ſtract, i e. without any relation to matter; 
and the mixt, as ſubſiſting in material beings; 


* 


; MA THESIS, 8. Cor the voting « 


ſcience of mathematics. 

_ MA'THRY, a village of Penh. 
in S, Wales, with one fair, on Od. 
ons. 2 and pedlars ware, * 

IN, Adj. Fr. 
ing to, the 5 * "_ 
MA'TIN, S. the morning, 
applied to the prayers uſed at A 


2388 


2 


are held Feb. 25, May 1 Jul 16, and 08, th. 
24s for harned cattle and cep. be; 
., MA'TRASS, 8. [Fr.] in Chemitry, « WR. 
glaſs veſlel for digeſtion or diRillation, fome, tel 
times bellied, and ſometimes ri Sy 


| ; rifng gradualh 
taper into a conical 6 | 

bed put under a ſofter, rr 
HA TRICE, S. ¶ Lat.] thewomb; a mou 
which gives form to ſomething incloſed, 
MA”TRICIDE,S, ¶ Lat.] dhe cnimeaf nus 
dering a mother; a perſon who kills a mathe, 
To MATRIUCULATE,V.A, to enter as 


= _ 


5 
— 


member at an fegen jw en ans 
into any ſoclety by ſetting down a perſon's name, whe 
MATRIGULATE. S. a —— entezed h 
in an univerſity, 117 
. MATRICULA'TION, 8 che a& of u. m 
[tering a perſon as a member of an univerſity, \ 
MATRIMO'NIAL, Adj. [Lat.] fuitabl edi 
to marriage ; belonging to marriage, ad 
MA” TRIMONY,S, [Lt.] marriage; the V 
ſolemn contract between a man and woman to M 
be faithful to each other during life; the fag ner 
of a married perſon. Qicir 
MATRIX, S. [Lat.] the womb a place extr; 
where any thing is generated or formed, M 
MA'TRON, S. [Lat.] an elderly lay or co 
{or old woman. ing t 
MA'TRONAL, Adj. [Lit.] fuitable u M 
a matron; conſtituting a matron. by ti 
MA'TRONLY,, Adj. ſuitable to 2 mas erte 
tron; elderly; ancient. ar ye; 
MATRO'SS, S. in the train of artillery, a Te 
ſoldier next below a gunner, who afvfts 10 M. 
traverſing, ſpungiag, loading, and fitzog the 7; v 
guns; they carry firelocks, and march along unn 
with the ſtore waggons, both as 2 guard, and M 
to aſſiſt in caſe of accidents. ap 
MA'TTER,'S, W a ſolid, bard, nuſſj, M. 
impenetrable, divifible, moveable, and paſþ"e lien! 
ſubſtance; the firſt principle of natural thing * 
from the various arrangements and combi ot j ; 
tions of whoſe particles ariſe the differs! — 
bodies that appear in the univerſe, Body, . M. 
poſed to ſpirit, The materials of which 1 ba 
thing is compoſed. A ſubject or thing trend 8 
of, An affair or buſineſs. The cauſe of any A 
diſturbance. « What's the maity 7" BI ©, 
; uence; moment, or 1mpors * 
— 1 1 preceded by no. © 2 * 
te now tis paſt.” Cranv. The thing o: 7 l Y 
ject hich is under particular mm Ms 
urulent running, or f , 
— o is that which we oſe in le pd 


as, length in a road, &c. 


work ;. ſulge& is chat on which by 


MAU 


g MATTER, V. N. uſed imperſonally, 
to 6gnify 3 to import, or be of importance. 
Jn Surgery, to generate or produce corruption 
or pus. Actively, to regard; to look upon, 
a conſider as of any importance. 

MA'TTERY, Adj. full of matter, or pus, 

ied to wounds. 
1 WA TTHEW'sGosy r. St. Matthew 
wrote his goſpel in Judea, at the requeſt of 
th. he had converted, and it 1s thought he 
began it in the year 41, eight years after Chriſt's 
wſurtection, It was written, according to the 
tefimony of the antients, in the Hebrew and 


Syriac language, which was then common 1n| 


edeaz but the Greek verſion of it, which 
now paſſes for the original, is as old as the 
lical times. The moſt general opinion 

of both antients and moderns is, that he preach» 
ed and ſuffered martyrdom in Perſia, or among 
the Parthians, or in Caramania, which then 
wes ſubject to the Parthians, 

MATTINGLY, a town in Hampſhire, 
whoſe fair is July 29, for cattle. 

MA'TTISHALL, in Norfolk, whoſe fair 
1s Tueſday before Holy Thurſday, for toys, 
commonly called the Gant, 

MA'TTOCK, S. [ Sax. ] a kind of tooth- 
ti inſtrument uſed to grub up trees and weeds, 


and to pull up wood, 

MA'TTRESS, S. [Fr.] See MAaTzAss. 

MaTURATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
npening; the ſtate of growing ripe, In Me- 
dicine, the ſuppuration of excrementitious or 
eatravaſated juices into matter. 

MA'TURATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] ripening 
or conducing to ripeneſs, In Surgery, promot- 
Ing the ſuppuration of a ſore, * 

MATURE, Adj. [Lat.] ripe ; perfected 
by time; brought near to completion; fit for 
mecution ; well digeſted ; arrived at full age, 
or years of diſcretion. 

Lo MATURE, V. A. [ Lat.] to ripen, 

MATU'RELY, Adv. ripely z complete- 
1; with dzliberation, or in a well digeſted 
Kanner, 

MATURITY, 8. 
empletion, 
MAUDLIN, Adj. drunk intoxicated with 

Cor. 

MAUGRE, [mazger] Adj. Fr.] in ſpite 
at; dread ans Frm. ed. 193 

Te MauL, v. A. to beat. See MATT. 

_ S. [Fr.] a hand baſket, 

a 2 NDER, V. N. ¶ Fr.] to grumble; 

MAU'NDERER, S. one that uſes mur- 
2 and provoking words. : 

= NDAY-THU'RSDAY, S. [derived 

peiman, from mande, Sax. a hand-baſket, 
* _ the kinz was formerly accuſtomed 
( 0 Friday the poor] the Thurkday before 

AUSQ/ 

—— — a name given 
Kent the ha, of Caria, to a monu- 


[Lat,] ripeneſs ; 


M B 


erected in honour of a perſon that is dead. 

| MAW, S. [Sax. ] the ſtomach of beafts, ap- 
plied with contempt to that of mankind ; - the 
craw or firſt ſtomach of birds. 


ſmall borough in Cornwal, that ſends two 
members to parliament. Diſtant 267 miles 
from London. 2 
| MA'WK#FH, Adj. perhaps from maw} 
apt to produce ſatiety or loathing, | 
MAWEkISHNESs, S. the quality of cloy- 
ing, or producing ſatiety and loathing. 
MA'WMET, S. [See Manmet] a puppet 
or doll : formerly an idol, ; 
MAWMISTI, Adj. fooliſh ; nauſeous, 
MA'XILLAR, or MA'XILLARY, Adj. 
[Lat.] belonging to the jawbone, l 
MAXIM, S. [Lat.] an axiom a generat 
principle; a leading truth, | ' 
MAY, [an auxiliary verb, by which we 
form the Engliſh potential mood; its preter 
is might, from mag, Goth, meg, Sax,] to be 
poſſible; to have power, In the imperative 
mood, or when it is at the beginning of a 
ſentence, it implies a wiſh that a perſon ſhould 
have ſomething in his power, May be, 
uſed adverbially, implies perhaps, or it is 
poſſible, 1 
MAY, S. [ſo called ffom Maia, the mo- 
ther of Mercury, who was ſacrificed to on the 
firſt day] the fifth month in the year, reck- 
oning January the firſt, May is uſually drawa 
with a ſweet, and amiable countenance, clad 
in a robe of white and green, embroidered with 
daffodils, hawthorns, and blue-bottles, Figu- 
ratively, the early, gay, and moſt pleaſant part 
of life. . | 
To MAY, V. N. to gather flowers on the 
firſt of May. . 
MA'YFIELD, a town in Suſſex, whoſe 


Nov. 13; for cattle and ditto, 
MA'Y-GAME,. S. a diverſion or ſport 
the object of ridicule, 
MA'Y-POLE, S. a long erect round 
which perſons dance on the firſt of May. 
MA'YOR, S. [Brit.] the chief magiſtrate 


and Vork, he is called Lord Mayor. 
MA'YORALTY, S. the office of a mayor, 
MA'YORESS, S. the wife of a mayor, 
MA'ZARD, S. a jaw: a low word, . 
MAZE, S. [Belg.] a labyrinth, or place 
whoſe paſſages are ſo intricate, that it is not 
eaſy'to get out of them, Figuratively, pex- 
plexity, confuſion, applied to the mind, 
To MAZE, V. A. to perplex, bewilder 
or contuſe, 
MA'ZY, Adj. having winding and intri- 
cate paſſages; perplexed ; contuſed. 
M. A. an abbreviature for magiſfter artium, 
or maſter of arts. 
M. B. an abbreviature for medicine bacca- 


in honour of her huſband 


— 


laurevi, or bachelor of | 
5 


] 2 pompous tomb or monument, 


= 
MAWES' Sr. or Sr. MAU'DITS, a 


fairs are held May 30, for pedlars wares, and 


of a city, town, or corporation. In London - 
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or other qualities of meal; beſprinkled or 


in Phrygia, remarkable. ſor its winding courſe ] 
a maze; labyrinth; à wiading ccurſe. 


MEA 


M. P. an abbreviature for medicine doctor, 
or doctor of phyſic. 


- "ME, the oblique caſe of the pronoun I, | 


Le is uſed ſometimes ungrammatically for I; 
as, methinks, inſtead of I think. 
» MEAD, [meed}] S. [Brit.] a drink made 
of honey and water, called likewiſe metheglin. 
MEA, or MEADOW, | meed or meds] 
S. {Sax.] ground ſomewhat watery, not plow- 
ed, and covered with graſs and flowers, 
ME'AGER, ¶ pron. meeger, with the g hard] 


MEC 


in a low degree; in a 
— — — — baſe ma 
ME ANNE ss, at] S. Want of pere 
tion, or excellence; defect; want of dia 
birth or fortune; (ordidneſs; lownel of * 
3 Ie, ment] the paſed wi 
part. paſſive of Mz an, , 


ME'ASLED: , 
the meaſles. . PR = infedled vid 


MEASLES, [mel] 8. [Belg] 105 


Adj. [Fr.] lean; wanting fleſh, . Thin, 
poor, or hungry, applied to ground. SY NON. 
Meager, lan. In that ſenſe, in which theſe | 
two words are reputed ſynonimous, meaper | 
fignifies want of fleth ; Jean, want of fat. 
Meagerneſs ſuppoſes a waſte of body, owing 
either to a bad conſtitution or a ſcarcity of 
food. Leunneſs ſuppoſes” no want of fleſh, 
being oppoſed only to corpulency or fatneſs. 
+ ME'AGERNESS, © [meegerneſs] S. lean- 
neſs; want of fleſh; ſcantineſs; ſmallneſs, 

MEAL, [meel} S8. [Sax. ] the act of eat- 
ing at a certain time; a repaſt; a part or 
fragment; the flour of corn. 
To MEAL, [nee] V. A. [Fr. ] to ſprinkle, 
mingle, or ſpot. | 

ME'ALMAN, [nA] S. one that deals 
in flour or meal. id 
„ ME'ALY, {medly] Adj. having the taſte 


ſpotted - as with meal, Mealy-mouthed im- 
plies ſoft-mouthed ; unable to ſpeak through 
baſhfulneſs. | 
MEAN, [meen] Adj. [Sax. ] wanting dig- 
nity ; of low birth or rank; low-minded 
contemptible, or deſpicable ; iniddle; mode- 
rate, or without exceſs, from moyen, Fr, 


Intervening; intermediate; coming or hap- 


ning between any two periods of time. 

MEAN, [een] S. [Fr.] mediocrity; a 
middle ſtate between two extremes; a medi- 
um; an interval; any thing uſed to effect an 
end. Method or manner; uled in the plural, 
and by the beſt writers, though ungrammati- 
cally, with an adjective fingular. 4 Employed 
« as a means of doing good,” Atterbury, By 
all means, fignifies without doubt, hefitation, or 
fail, By no means, not in any degree or reſpect; 
not at all. Means are likewiſe uſed for reve- 
nue, or fortune; probably from demeſnes. Mean 
time, or mean while, ſignifies in the intervening 
time: ſomatimes an adverbial mode of ſpeech, 
To MEAN, [meen] V. N. [preter and 
participle meant, pron. ment. Belg. | to have in 
the mind; to intend ; to deſign; to hint at. 
| MEA'NDER, 8. from Meander, a river 


- MEA'NDROUS, Adj. having many turn- 
ines or winding. od 

.- MEANING, { meening] S. purpoſe, or in- 
tention; the ſenſe, or thing ; underſtood by 


tion, of the natute of flea-bites, which cone 


d the meaſles, | 


neous diſeaſe, conſiſting in a 
ance of eruptions, not tending — 


out the fourth day after a perſon i 
diſappear the fourth day after — 
out; fo that the diſtemper bears a near n. 
—— to the yy pun A diſeaſe iy 
wine, appearing in red ſpots upon their ſkin 
ME'ASLY, Lig] Adj, ſcabbed wid 


as may be meaſured or com 

tively, moderate, or-in ſmall quantity, 
ME ASURABLENESS, [mezburahirnj] 

S. the quality of being capable of meaſure, | 
ME ASURABLx, [mezburably] Adv, 1 

ſuch à manner as may be meaſured; mods 


ratety. 4 bs 
ME'ASURE, [mezbure] S. [Fr.] that by 
which the quantity or extent of any thing i 
found; the rule by which any thing is a6 
juſted or proportioned 3 proportion, or (ettlet 
quantity ja ſufficient quantity ; motion re- 
gulated by mufical time; the cadenre or time 
obſerved im poetry or dancing; ſyllable li- 
mited to certain numbers compoſing a vert; 
metre ; a tune. To baut bard meaſure; un 
be hardly dealt by. /- + 
To ME"ASURE, [mdzbure] V. A. fe] 
to compute the quantity or extent of any 
thing by ſome ſettled rule. To comprehend 
« Great are thy works, Jehovab—Wht 
« thought can-meaſure thee 2 Par; Le. To 
adiuſt; or proportion ; to allotor diftnbute 
ME'ASURELESS, eee 44.20 
to be meaſured, or comprehended.” 
MEASUREMENT, mezburement] S. the 
act of finding the quantity or extent of af 
thing. 1 
ME'ASURER, RR 
difiributes things in proper 
MEAT, [meet] S. {Sax. ] fleſh tobe ext) 
food in general. SyNon, By meat 1s — 
food any kind of food E. — 
the natural compoſition ot an 
ME'ATED, [mate] Acht fed; hu, 
applied to cattlee 8 
"MECHANIC, or MECHANICAL, 2 
la nil, or meta nilal] Adj. -[ Lat.) wa he 
vile; of mean- employ; conſtrued *7 © 
laws of mechanics; Klled1n mechan 
MECHA NIC, dei] S. amanufutur® 
or perſon engaged in handicraft empleyme 


MEASURABLE, 1 fack 
iur. 


-- 2» „ = = we 


= 


& 


u expielſiion,; - 1 
. ME"ANLY, [meenly] Adv. moderately; 


T2 ; » os 


mw 3 MM 


MECHA'NICS, [mekdnits} 11 
the geometry of wette of . Kies 


* Fo * * «% 


MED 


* h ſhews the effects of powers or 
moving m ſo far as they are applied to 
ines, and demonſtrate the laws of motion, 
2 powers are commonly reckoned fix, 
viz, the balance, the lever, the pully, the; 
ſerew, the wedge, the wheel, and the axle. 
MECHA'NICALLY), [mekdnizally ] Adv. 
ing to the laws of mechaniſm. 

MECHA'NICALNESS, [en 8. 
eneſs to the laws of mechaniſm; 


neſs. 
SP MECHANI'CI AN, — Þ-> [Fr.] 
a man profeſſing and ſtudying the ſcience of 
the mechanic powers, or the conſtruction of 
machines, Not in uſe. | 

MECHANISM, [metanizm] S. action ac- 
cording to mechanic laws; the conftruftion 
of the parts depending on each other in any 

ine, or complicated machine, | 

ME'CHLENBURG, a duchy of Germany, 
in Lower- Saxony, bounded on the N. by the 
Baltick-Sea; on the E. by Pomerania ; on 
the d. by Brandenburg; and on the W. by 
the duchies of © Holſtein, Lunen and 
Lavenburg z being about 1-0 miles in length, 
and 60 in breadth, It is ſabje& to a duke, 
who, by a decree of the Aulie council, is 
pat permitted to tax his ſubjects above a cer- 
tain ſum, 

MECO'NIUM, S. expreſſed juice of poppy ; 
the firſt excrement of children. 

ME DAL, S. [Fr.] an ancient coin; a 
piete of metal ſtamped in honour of ſome 
extraordinary action or perſon. 

MEDA'LLIC, Adj. belonging to medals. 

MEDA'LLION, S. [Fr.] a large antique 
ſtamp or medal. 

ME DALLIS T, S. [Fr.] a man ſkilled or 
turious in collecting medals. 

To ME DDLE, V. N. [ Beig.] to have to 
<; to concern one's ſelf about; to interpoſe 
or interfere officiouſly. | 
' MEDDLER, 8. one who interpoſes, or 
3 with things that do not con- 
666 

ME DDLE SOME, Adj. officiouſly inter- 
poling in affairs that do not concern one; in- 
termeddling, ' . 

MEDIA'STINE, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, 
the fimbriated membrane; wund which the 
puts are con volved. 3 

To ME DIA TE, v. x. ¶ Lat. ] to interpoſe 
© in equal friend between two parties j to be 
betu een two. Actwely, to limit by ſome: 


__ the middle. 

, MEDIATE, Adj. [Fr.] interpoſed; com- 
2 4 paced det ween two extremes, 

LD Adv. by a ſecon 
bla cauſe, - * | 825 9 
Dla Tiox, S. [Fr.] interpoſition or 
agency, or a power of acting 
Men! interceſſion or intreaty for another. 
. DIA'TOR, S. [Fr.] one who acts be- 
en tao parties, in order to procure a recon- 


ö 


MED 


| MEDIATO/RIAL, or ME'DIATORY, 
Adj. belonging to a mediator. 
EDIA"TORSHIP, 8. the office of a 
mediator. ' | 
MEDIA'TRIX, S. a female mediator. 
MEDICAL, Adj. [Lat.] phyfical; re- 
lating to medicine, or the art of healing. 
ME'DICALLY, Ade. after the manner 
of medicine; according to the art of phyſic. 


ME DICAMENT, S. [Lat. thi 
uſed in healing; generally — fry fr ap, 
remedies. 

MEDICAME'NTAL, Adj. relating to 
medicines. 

MEDICAME'NTALLY, Adv after the 
manner, or with the power of medicine, p 

To ME DICATE, V. A. [Lat.] to tine- 
ture, or impregnatè, by infukon of medicines, 

MEDICA'TION, S. the act of tincturing, 
or impregnating, with medical i ients, 

MEDI'CIN ABLE, Adj. [ Lat.] having the 

er fie, — | 

MEDI CINAL, Adj. preſent it is ac- 
cented on the ſecond ſyllable; but it is uſed 
in the beſt authors with the accent on the 
third or laſt ſyllable but one; from medicinalis, 
Lat.] having the power of healing; belong- 
ing to phy ſic. 

MEDI'CINALLY, Adv. phyfically, 

ME'DICINE, [uſually pron. medfin.] S. 
[Lat.] phyſic; any drug given to cure a diſ- 
order; the art of healing. 

MEDIO'CRITY, S. [Fr.] a ſmall degree; 
a middle rate or ſtate ; moderation. 

To ME'DITATE, V. A. [Lat.] to plan, 
ſcheme, or contrive; to think on or revolve 
in the mind. Neuterly, to think, or con- 
template with intenſe thought, 

MEDITA'TION, S. [Lat.] deep thought; 
intent application of the mind. 

- ME'DITATIVE, Adj. addicted to intenſe 
thought; expreſlſing any intention. 

MEDITERRA'NE, MEDITERRA'NE- 
AN, MEDITERRA'NEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] 
ſurrounded with land; inland, remote from 
the ſea. 

MEDITERRA'NEAN SEA, the name of 
the ſea between Afia, Africa, and Eu 
communicating with theOcean by the Streights 
of Gibraltar; and with the Black Sea, by 
thoſe of the Dardaneis, No deſcription of 
it can be ſo clear, as that gained by viewing 
a map thereof, There is no tide in it, or at 
leaft fo ſmall, that it is ſc perceptible. 
Some have puzzled themſelves by endeavour- 
ing to find out the cauſe of its keeping to the 
fame level; but the evident reaſon is its eva- 
poration by the ſun, and the particles carried 
off by the blowing of the winds. 

MEDIUM, S. [Lat.] any thing that in- 
tervenes or comes between ; the middle place 
or degree. In Mechanical PMiloſophy, that 

or region which a body paſſes in its mo- 
tion towards any point, In Arithmetic, a 


Tenn en imterceſſor in favour of another, 


number e diſtags from each extreme, 
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FF belonging to the marrow. £1 


MEL 


nan, 8. [La]; the fit of the 
medlar- tree, which is not $4 for cating till it 


ezine d de , 4 
ME DLE, or ME DLV, S. a mixture; 
2 miſcellany4-a confuſed maſs; =» 
_— EDLEY, Adj. mixed; confuſed. 
DU-LLAR, or MEDU"LLARY, Adj 


ED, S. [Sax-].an'old word for reward, 
ej preſent, gift. f 


MEI 


a mayor, — — 


to go up to it. 
and each ſends two 


1 in 1324 miles W. 8. W. of I 
 ME'LFORD, 4 town in Sufflk, 
fair is on Whit-T for Whoſe 


_ MELICE'RI1S, 8. 
in a cyſtis or bag, co 


honey, whence it derives ita name 
. 10 - To METIORATE, V, 


or improve, 


to anger; bearing inſults without reſentment. | 


_ MEEELY,./ Adv. in 4 mild or gent] 
mannet, | 
. + MEE'KNESS;/ S. a temper of mind no 
eaſily provoked to 9 — mildneſs. 
MEER, Adj. ſimple; ummixed. See ME. 
1 S. a lake or boundary. See 

8, 8. 

MEBT, Adj. proper 3 qualified ; adapted 
to any uſe, 5 0,7 

To MEET, V. A. fpreter I nt, or have 
mer, particip. met Sax,] to ligbt on; to cloſe! 
or touch; to come face to ſace; to encounter; 
to. join another in the ſame place from differ- 


, 


or come face to face; to aſſemble; to join. 
Synon, We find things unknown, or which 
we ſought after; we meet with things that! 


Me in our way, or which preſent themſelves] the 


to us unſought for 


ing better, 


MEBLIFICA'TION, 8. [Lat] the ud; 


making honey; 


MELLI'FLUENCE, 


flow of ſweetneſs, 


MELLOW, [nb] 


neſs ; ſoft im ſound, 
Figuratively, drunk. 


to ſoften by ri 


bring to maturity. Neuterly, to grow ripe, 
ent parts; to find, Neuterly, to encounter, ME'LLOWNESS, [meUineſs} S. the fate 


| of fruits made ſoft by ripeneſi or time; ma 


MELO'DIOUS, Adj. ſounding grateful 
ear; harmonious ; m 


MELODiousxNESs, S. harmoniouſne 


MEE “TER, 8. one that accoſts, finds ac-|ſweetneſs of ſound, 


MEETING, S. an aſſembly; a congreſs; 
congregation in a place of worſhip belong - 
to the diſſenters. . . 

MBE TIN G-HOusk, S. à place where 

diſienters aſſemble to worſhip. 

- » MEE'TLY, Adv. in a fit or proper manner. 
MEE'TNESS, S. fitneſs or propriety. 
'ME'GRIM, S. [Fr.] a diſorder of t 

head, with a ſenſation of turning round. 


icted with melancholy ; fanciful; gloomy, 
. 
ME LANCHOLV, [La] S. [Gr.] 
p diſeaſe ſuppoſed to proceed from a redun- 
— of black bile, but really arifes from too 
cavy- and viſcid blood, A gloumy, penſive 
temper. 
 ME'LANCHOLY, {m#lankis/y] Adj. 
ny; diſmal ; habitually penſive and de- 
cated," | 
MELA'SSES, or MOLA'SSES, S, the 
dregs or ſediment left by the refining of ſugar, 
nd is the common treacle. 
- ME'LCOMB-RE'GIS, a town of Dorſet- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Tueſdays and 
Fridays, hut no fairs, It is joined to Wey- 
meuth, they both being incorporated info one 
body; and there is a Landfome bridge of tim- 
ber; over which they paſs from one into the 
other, The united towns have a church, and 
about 4co bouſts, and in Weymouth the 


tally, or comes up to a perſon face to fuce. 


:>apol Aandt on, a Ricep rocky ang chatte are January 17, for 


more rich in taſte. 


MELPO'MENE, one of the nine Moſes 
to whom the invention of tragedy is aſcribed 
MELRO'SS, a town of Scotland, where 
there are the ruins of a very 
the county of Merſe ; ſeated on the 8. fide of 
the river Tweed, 27 miles S. of Edinburgh. 
To MELT, V. A. [Sax.] to diſſolve aa 
make liquid, either by fluids or heat; to dil- 
ſolve or break in pieces. Figuratively, ' 
ſoften to love or tenderneſs. Neuterly, to be· 
come liquid, or be made fluid. Figuratively 
— pity; to grow tender, mild 


to be ſo 


MELIORA'TION, 8. 
rendering a thing beiter. 


Ach. (oft with rip 
at, applied to ground, 
To ME'LLOW, [ mells 

2 to 


ME LOD, S, [Gr.] the agreeable eſſed 
of different muſical ſounds ranged or diſpoſed 
in 4 proper ſucceſſion, and cauſed only by one 
ſingle part, vaice or inſtrument; whence iti 
diſtinguiſhed from harmony: though both 
words are-uſed in diſcourſe and writing a if 
they were ſynonimous. Muſic ; an agrezable 
neſs of ſound that raiſes'pleaſure in the mind, 

ME'LON, S. [Lat.] a plant which mm 
along the ground, and produces a fruit cem 
*- MELANCHO'LIC, © [melankslik] Adj, af- [bling the cucumber, but far more bulky, ad 


or gentle; to be diſſolved. 


ME'LTER, S. one that diſſolves meal 


or other ſolid ſubſtances by 


ME'LTINGLY, Adv, in 4 tender ar ab 


ſectionate manner. 


ME'l.TON-MO'WBRAY, a townof ls 


ceſterſhire, with a mirket 


three ſairsz viz. on the 


cattle; #0 
hurſcs and horned Whit 


JV. A. to ripen; 


A. [Fr,] to mie 
Ur.] the af of 


of honey, 
a honied be; 


ripen by age ; 0 


fine abbey, it 


heat, 


aol 
on 
rſt Tueſdey oft! 


———— xc. -1 


= E I” @ 73 In 


 " = = 2aE” 


and on A 

ch ik 

corn, , 

wii io the beſt 
Leiceſter, It 
London. 


m animal body; 
a chuſe; 4 ſingle 


or community. 


ME MBRANE, S, [Lat. 
nl ſorts of fibres interwo 
ys up ſome parts in 


wy MBRANA'CEOUS, MEMBRA'NE- 
obs, or MEMBRANOUS, Adj. Er. J con- 


of mem 


me 'MBURY, in Devonſbire, whoſe fair 
1 Auguft 10, for horned cattle, ec. 
MEME'NTO, S. [Lat. remember] a hint, 
gr notice to recall a thing into the memory. 
MEMO'IR, S. [Fr.] an account of ſome 
tranſaftions written in a familiar manner; 2 
hint, notice, or account of any thing. 
ME'MORABLE, Adj. [Lat.]. worthy 7 


remembe 


aſt the memory 


MEMORIAL, Adj. Lat. 
memory or remembrance of a 
ed in the memory. 

MEMO'RIAL, S. a monument, or ſome- 
thing erected to preſerve the memory of ſome 
pen perſon or action; a hint to aſſiſt the 
memory ; the repreſentation of a tranſaction, | 
by myof remonſtrance or complaint from one 
prince, or his ambaſſador, to another. 

MEMORIALIST, S. one who makes 
remenſtrances, or ſers forth any particular 


circumſtance, 


MEMORY, S. [Lat.] the power of reviv- 
le thoſe ideas in our minds, which have diſ. 
wpeared or have been laid aſide for a time; 
beaſt of recollecting things paſt 3 the time 
«petiod of a-perſon's knowledge, 

MEN, the Slural of Man, 

To ME NACE, V. A. 

ME NACE, S. 4 threat, or poſitive aſſurance 
of — on certain conditions. 


ME'NACER, S. one who threatens or de- 
Wunces miſchief to another. 


ME'NAGE, [pron, nA 
collection of — e (Fr.] : 


NCHINOT, a village in Cornwall, 
wo fairs; viz. on June _ 


vnd two 
a oy I oxen, ſheep, clot 


dad V. A. [Lat.] to repair or 

A 69 any breach or decay; to correct or 

the better; to help or advance to 

* increaſe Neuterly, to grow bet- 
better. 


z 0 


uguſt 


market is conſiderable 

r 
— the county, next 

106 miles N. by W. of ging. 


8. Lat.] a limb or joint of 
MEMBER, n Sun of a diſcourſe; a head; 


perſon belonging to a ſoci- 


] a web of ſeve- 
ven together, ſerving 
the fabric of an ani- 


ME MORABLY, Adv, in a manner wor- 
thy of being remembered. f 
MEMORA'NDUM, S. [Lat.] a note to 


[Fr. to threaten. 


: 


preſerving the 
ng; contain- 


. 
h, and A 


At 


or decays; one that alters for the 


MER 
ME'NDER, S. one that repairs bnadhes 


. ; A 

ME'NDICANT, aj. FLat. ] begging. © 

ME 'NDICANT, S. A j. ar 
to] ligious that ſublits by alms rn oy der 


ME'NDLESHAM, a town of Suffolk 
with a market an Tueſdays, and one fair,: on 
Holy-Thurſday, for cattle, It is 82 — 
N. E. of London. 

ME'NIAL, Adj. [from meiny - or mary} 
meni, Sax, or meſnic,old Fr.] belonging 
number of ſervants ; of a dow or baſe em 
ME'NSES, S. the monthly -evacuations 
from the uterus of women not uy child, ani 
not giving ſuck. 


ME NSTRUAL, Adj. [Lat Fri x : 
happening every month; 
belonging to a — 

M 'N8TRUOUS, Adj. [Lat, ] PP 2 
monthly flux, 

ME“ NSTRUUM, 8. a liquor uſed to diſ- 
ſolveiany thing, or to extradt 'the virtues of 
anyjingredients-by infuſion or boilmg. 
Topo wn ray LITY; S. [Fr.] copacity of 
ME'NSURABLE, Adj. [Lat.] capable of 


meaſured. 


MENSUR Ad 
AL, Adj. [Lat.] ting wo 


To ME'NSURATE, V. A. ' to meaſure or 
take the dimenſions of any thing. 
MENSURA'TION, 8. the act or practice 
of meaſuring; the dimenſions or quantity 
found out by means of à meaſure. 
MENTAL, Adj. [Fr.] er hing in the 
mind; belanging to the mind; internal. 
MENTALLY, Adv. in the nt in | 
thought and meditation, 18. [Lat] * 
ME NTION, ſmenhon] 8. a hint; 
ut expreſſion. in pn eas Pres Apts a rect 
tal of a thing. 
To ME NTION, f,] V. A. ker 


to expreſs in words or wri 

MENTS, the .archbiſhoprick of, a era 
try of Germany, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, and lying upon that river, It 44 
bounded on the N. by Wetteravia and Hells, 
on the S. by Franconia, and the palatinate o 
the Rhine, and on the W. by che olectorate 


of Triers 3 is about 50 miles in length, and 
ao in breadth, very oſpecially in gooC 
wines, and well peopied peopled. We muſt not con- 


found the archbi ſhoprie of Menm with the 
electorate ; for this is much more. entemſive, 
and the greateſt part of it ties about the 
Rhine, | between the Palatinate and Triers. 
Mente is the capital town. 

MBPTII“ TIC AL, [mefitical] Adj. [Lat] 
ill-favopred; ſtinking ; poiſonous, | 
en S. [Ital.] a foreigner, 
or foreign trade 

MERCANTILE, Adj. [ Lat.] belonging 
- — delonging to « merchant; commer- 


ME RCE- 


" _— . 
: M 4 5 


en the W., It is fruitful in 


r, 8, » feftival; « meeting 
nt Axx, v. A. to feaſt; to be 


Ca IT, 8. mitth glety; {port 
au . 

a 's: the quality of belag 
jerk coping A eng ed 

-ME'RR , Adj. [ a.] ſull of mirth, joy, 
A laughter; caufing laoghter ; proſperous, 
« nating cheerful. o make merry, to junket, 
tink, tad.yive_ looſe to laughter and joy 
oh RT-A'NDREW, 8. 4 buffoon, of 
gin who endeavours to raiſe laughter in 
am by" odd geſtures and comical expreſ- 


ih, 8 each ſide 
perſons,' a traditi opinion, 
k married firſt, | | 
ebe } bounded on 
* M. by Lothian, on the E. by the German 
ann, on the 8. by Northutmbefland and 
Walle, and on the W. by Tweeddale. It 
ey fruitful in corn and graſs, and abounds 
mn of -perſons of quality. The chief 


in Kent, with one 
the Whitſun-Week, for 


MERSION, Jes Ber] S. Lat.] the act 


Cinking or plunging over head. 
A ern Adj. [Fr.] belonging to 
Ms Y, S. [Fr.] in Anatomy, a 


it kembrane placed in the middle of the ab- 
liked, almoſt of a circular figure, with 2 nar- 
production, to which the end of the 
alen and beginning of the rectum are tied: 
ite inteſtiges are faſtened like a border on its 


= 
8. the ſpace or interftice 
— 8 Mas. 
To MESH, V. A. to catch in a net; to 
** The flies by chance me/bt in the 
0 ayton. 
MESHY, Adj. made of net work. | 
MESLIN, s. [Fr.] mixed corn, conſiſting 
V vheit 2nd rye, 
MESNE, ron. ne] S. in Law, ſignifies 


. is lord of a manor, and ſo hath te- 


| Y, Adv. in a gay, joyous, or perl 


fan 
'MMRRY-THOUGHT,: ＋ er 8. 
— nr peretiend 7) an 23 


cattle, and pedlars ware. 
MESERA'IC, Adj. [Fr.] belonging to the 


| metals, and ſepara 


MET. 


' To V. N. to or feed. 
| ME'SSAGE, 8. [Fr.] an errand; 
thing told to another to be related to a 


01 
on. | 
ME'SSENGER, S. r. ] one who is ſent 


on an errand j one who is ſent to a third per- 
ſon ; a perſon paid by the government to 

diſpatches relating to affaits of ſtate, and ig 
likewiſe employed by the ſecretaries warrants 
to apprehend and keep in cuſtody perſons ſuſ- 
— high-tteaſon z a foterunner or har · 


| MESSIAH, 8. [Heb. anointed] the title 
given by way of eminence to our Saviour, 
meaning the ſame in Hebrew as Chriſt in the 
Greek, and alludes to the authority he bad te 
aſſume the characters of king, prieſt, prophet, 
and that of- Saviour of the world. 


ME'SSIEURS, 8. [plural of mogfienr, Fr. J 


firs, or ge » | 

ME'SSING, a town in Eſſex, whoſe fair is 
the firſt Tueſday in July, for toys ; the market 
is on Tutſday, N 

ME'SSINGHAM, in Lincolnſhire, whoſe 


fait is on Trinity-Monday, for merchandising 


ME'SSMATE, S. one who eats atthe ſame 
ME'SSUAGE, 8. [Lat.] in Law, a dwell- 
ing-houſe, with lands adjoining. 
| MET, Participle of MzzT. a 
| METACA'RPUS, 8. [Or.] in Anatomy, 
— wriſt, or that part behind the hand and the 
rs. 
METAL, S. [Lat.] a firm, heavy, opake, 
* hard ſubſtance, 2 by fire, when cold 
growing ſolid again, malleable under the ham- 
mer, and of a bright, gloſſy, glittering ſub- 
ſtance when newly cut or broken. Figurative- 
ly, courage or ſpirit, In the laſt ſenſe more 
properly written mettle, which fee. 
META'LLIC, or META'LLICAL, Adi. 
(Fr.] partaking, conſiſting ef, or containing 
metal; made of metal. | 
ME”"TALLINE, Adj. impregnated with 
or containing metal; conſiſting er made of 
metal, 
ME'TALLIST, S. a worker in metals; 
a perſon ſkilled in metals, 
META'LLURGIST, 8. [Lat.] a worker 
in metals, 
META'LLURGY, S. the act of working 
ting them from their ores. 
To MEFAMO'RPHOSE, [affe 
V. A. [Gr.] to change the form or ſhape o 
any thing; to change into a different ſhape ar 
animal. 

MET AMO'RPHOSIS, — od 8. 
[Gr.] change of ſhape ; the change an animal 


undergoes both in its formation and growth 
the various ſhapes ſome inſets aſſume in the 
| different ſtages of their exiſtence, as the filk- 


eu Fr.] a dh; a quantity of 
[at v ud N 0266, ; 


worm, Ce. 

ME TAPHOR, [Hafer] S. is the appli- 
cation - a word to an 
4 


to which, in 1ts 
original 
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MET 


original import, it eannot be put? A8 he 
bridley his anger; he deadens the ſound ; the 
ſpring awekes the flowers. A Meta; ber is a 
fimile compriſed in a word. 
*MEFTAPHO'RIC,” or METAPHO RI. 
CAL, -{metoforik, or 'metaſs; ial]. Adj. [Fr.] 
bddoging to a metaphor, - Figuratively, not 
according to the pri and literal ſenſe. 
METAPHRA'SE, [metafraze} S. [Gr.] a 
cloſe and verbal cranflation from one language 
into another, 
 METAPHRA'ST, metafrifp] S8. for. 


one who tranſlates literally, or word for word, 


oot of one language into another. 
-METAPHY'SIC, or M ETAPHY'SICAL, 
. or eg AY. verſed in me- 


rarRT ales. mraſynits S. onto- 
ldgy,' or the ſcience which treats of being in 
the abftra&, or without being confined to ay 
ſpecies. Some extend this word to compre- 

kend the ſcience of immaterial beings, which | | 
ie. apart peupatics. 

E'TAPEASM,'S. Or.] i in Grammar, 
the chanying or tranſp6 ng a letter or ſylla- 
ble in a word. In Rhetoric, the . of 
words, ſyllables, or le!ters, contrary to 
natural order. 

ME TATA RSus, 8. [Or.] in 0 
that part of a human ſkeleton which conſiſts 
of five bones, and reaches from the heel to the 
toet, containing the middle of the foot. , 

- META*'THESIS, S. [Or.] in Grammar, 
the tranſpoſition of the letters or ſyllables of 
a word; ; as, Evandre for Evander. 

To MET E, V. A. [Sax.] to meaſure; to 
reduce to meafare. 


METEMPSYCHO'SIS, [metempſyksfs] S. 


ſouls atter death 


a mixt, changeable, 
body, appearing in 


[Gr.} the tranfmigration 

do other bodies. 
ME'TEOR, S. [Or. 

moveable, and imperfe 


the atmoſphere, formed out of the common | METROPO'LITAN, 's. 


elements by the action of the heavenly bodies. 
s meteors conſiſt of fat ſ folpbugeous ſmoke 
fire ; ſuch are lightning, thunder, fall- 
ing ſtars, Se. Arial or airy meteors, conſiſt 
of air and ſpirituous exhalations; ſuch are 
winds, Cc. ceus or woatery Meteors are 


compoſed of vapours, or watery particles con- 
7 denſed by cold or heat; ſuch are clouds, rain- 


bows, hail, ſnow, Cc. 

METEOROLO'GICAL, Adj. belongiog |co 

to the doctrine of meteors, 

* METEORO'LOGIST, S. a perſon ſkilled 
in the nature and cauſes of meteors. 

METEOROLOGY, S. [Gr.] the doftrine 
of meteors; a diſcourſe treating of the cauſe 
and nature of meteors. 

: METTFR, S. a meaſurer, 

METH: 'GLIN, S. [Brit.] a drink made 
of honey boiled in water, to which are added 
ginger, cloves, and mace: after which it is 
fermented with yeaſt, and bottled, 

rin, 


. - 
\ 


— 


| 


MEW] 
e 1 think, Me 
* METHOD, S. Saber er 


[things or ideas, 6 


tions in ſuch an order, 
roper to attain 2 end; nus, 
in u eck a thing is done. the 
' METHODICAL, Adj, [F 
placed in proper and juſt ft ore 5) poke 
things in a les an 
METHO'DICALLY, A one ina na? 
confiſtent with regularity and order, 
ME'THODIST, S. a phyſician who pre- 
ſcribes from theory. „Our warieſt York. 
« cians, not onl chemiſts, but 2555 — 


8 A new ſect of religious, whi 
2 av 11, b lle Bont de ib ach 


Nan 


— . of fn wad 
to ter Shts 

2 = Gi an Bp. of Lada fu N 

© ME'THODIZE, V. A, to regulate pn 

diſpoſe in juſt and Bere order. a pat 

| E'THWOULD, a town in Norfalk, te 

Want 862 meaſured wiles from Lond” WW ** 

Its fair is April a ay f for nne 75 
rket is on Tue 

ME'TONYMY, S. for. in Rhetoric, a 7 


gure, wherein a — 13 uſed inſtead of an- 
other, as the effect for the cauſe; the thing 
ontaining for the thing contained, &c, Thus 
(ed fax, the kertle boils, for the water contained 


in the kettle, 

ME”TRE, medter} 8. lor) a collection of 
lords diſpoſed in lines Ak of a certain 
number of ſyllables, ſo as to appear harmo-: 
nious to the ear; meaſure; verſe, 
ME'TRICAL, Adj. [Lat.] configed 1 
metre; meaſured or limited to a certain num 
ber of ſyllables, : | 

METRO'POLIS, 8. fiat] the mothey, 
city ; or chief city of any country 

] a biſhop 


[La 

of a mother church, or of the chief church 

in the chief city; an archbiſhop. 
METROPO'LITAN, Adj, belonging to, 

or ſituated in the metropolia. . 


V. lnperf, {compounded |; 


METROPOLI'TICAL, Adj. belonging m. 5 
the chief city. Metropolitical city,” Ralapb n 
ME'TTLE, S. [corrupted from metal, bg e 
not without reaſon written thus, when uſel Hg 
4 a N ſenſe] ſpirit; ſprightlinels3 MI 
ME AE Trip, Adj. ſprightly ; courageous — 
full of ſpirits or r fire, MI 
ME'T-TLESOME, Adj, ſprightly; lively; iii 
; courageous ; full of ſpirits; fiery. | MI 
ME'T"TLESOMELY, Adv. with bre tp 
lineſs; 9 ardour, or courage. wal 
MEW, S. [Fr.] a cage; an regler ny 
place wherein any thing is confi | K 
To MEW, V. A. bo incloſe in a cage; e 
ſhut up; to confine, or impriſon. To ſhed be in 
feathers; from mue, of muer, Fr. to Ly Js M 
er, 

a noiſe like & cat; from mis "ws, 


M. 195 MID 


$, a prince's or nobleman's tables, diſtaat from 
aw ile called New. Spain; bounded on the MI DDI E. 
u New Mexico, on the E. by the gulph arrived E-AGED, Adj, of a moderate ag 
"of Mexico and the N. Sea, and on the S. and hood , an equal diſtance between 111 3 
* by 8 America and the 8. Sea, being 0 ' 
boo i 1 is divided into 23 pro- 228 _—y Yorkfhire, diſtant from 0 
inery the principal of which is that of|and 7 f ured miles. Its fair is on Nov. 6 
Mexico, and conan many mines of gold, MIDDLES and its market on Mobley, 
le bee, and zllom; beſides Indian cora, di; mog LEMOST, Adj. ſuperlative of a. 
L dees, chocolate nuts, vanellas, plan- MYDDLEs to the middle or center 
nin, pipe · apples, cochineal, and ſeveral] in ! LESEX, an Engliſh county AR 
(her fruits, gums and drugs in length, and 14 in breadth ; bou | 
Simate,” Tt * | » pro to theſ the N. by Hertf . t 3 bounded on 
Page. is. governed by a Spaniſh viceroy, | on the S. b ordfhire ; on the E. by Eſſex 
N I g 
in Papiſts, or at leaſt profeſs to be ſo, ingb Frm Surry 3 and on the W. by B * 
0 t of the Inquiſition. ; * hire, It is one of the leaſt 3 67. 
ME zZOTINTO, 8. [Ital.] a kind of n ngland, but much N ounties 
1 hon copper, invented - grav- more taxes to th icheſt, and pays 
* 1105 NE r * 11 beſides, It 2 vernment than any ten 
e rom reſemblin ih ns 11,000 houſes, 126 
and is performed by markin g pariſhes, beſides Lond » 12 
; , he! ir ſend on, and 4 market-tow 
dur in forrows or croſs lines; after Sui ade 3 members to parliam 5 
they ue tubbed down, with e ich don, 2 for Weſtminſter, and ** 4 for Lon- 
” | | Oo, 1 the 
eee or The air ie general is heath, as the fi 
| e ſderin * ich can hardly be otherwiſe, con 
7 60 — 1 3 or atome, the — ON 7 never want dung to — 
** from dif pered perſons, 77 ON DON, 
En a Don yh corre os 
0 . "ee = I mi 
© RC ro eo 
220 AS, [Mike/nas] S. the feſti- cattle 3 July 25, and Holy Thurſday, f. 
the e archangel Michael, celebrated on M1 the market is on Tueſday, ** 
by of September. Mc DDLING, Adj, {Sax.] of the middl 
7. I'CHAEL's, or MI'TCHEL, 3 of maderate fize, or * 
zh in Cornwal, Which ſends two Ae —.—.— 8. [Sax.] - 4 + 
y F MICH] fit] V. London 247 miles, Many 14 mw , a town in Suſſex, diſtant 
” 0 . 
ab eee | 
R | arch X nt. airs are | 
Minn Hout in Le 8. a lazy lojterer, who] October Bo 21 uly 20, and ; 
hit, and bye-places out off the market is . Tune „ 
. MI'CR 1 , 4 Ay. 
* OCOSM, S. 2 the little world. K. TRAY D, Adj. remote, or at a diſtance 
a, ſo called by {ome anciful philoſo- | MI'DNI 8 z in the midſt of the land. 
Meno GRA i of ni . SHT [id:] S. [ Sax. ] the depth 
eee greg) 8.1061] fl fe 
A al the parts 0 ſuc objects as MID 8 FF, E the diaphragm. 
| Mo Lok, means of a microſcope, | MID: EA, the Mediterranean Sea, 
3 TER, 8. [Gr.] an SHIPMAN, S, a fort 
Mical inftrumen » aſtrono- cer on board o of under offi- 
\ fie (cre * t. which by means of a | 6 ſhip, whoſe Ration is he 
rer n ming th 
F ure 11 e heavens, —_— look out, give the word of co 2 
ROSCOPE, S. [Gr.] Fo PRO RY rom the captain and ſuperi mma 
5 ment by "which v (mall _ in-{afſiſt on all occaſions in — — — and 
nale; 4 rn from middle. Sax. ] MIDST. S. the middle, 
MID-Day.'s$ cen two extremes. - ſuwerlat „Adj. {contracted from middeft the 
DDE,” AF. Thus.) | n in the 
w Ach, [Sax,} in the . neareſt to the center. 
lly diffant from centre; MIDS 
vox. A thing ia the two extremes Sv. ſtrea TREAM, S. the middle of 
5 Na in 1* the middle, when * Aands MI'D SUM the 
00 kn 1a 21 
a ps er ESTER Jn he Dari, 
” | * . that * 
L wu ods. RE or part equal! equally di — part of a way which is 
ST allyſeq vx _ from tbe beginning and ending, 
MIDWAY, 


* 


— *Selt_aa- 


i. 


. Feige of Italy, hounded on the N. by the 


of the Emperor and King of Sardinia. 


Lich mfidew. 


power; powerfully; with efficacy ; viol 


neſs, or dignity; a title given to princes, | but 


| Fhanging places or 


of Venice, and by the duchies of Parma and 
Mantua z on the 8. by the duchy of Parma 


25 


| 90a ham and it up; ſpots made in linen, 


I. 
MI DWA, Adv. in the midile of they 


- arDW1EE, 'S. a woman who Alive 
" women in childbed. 

MIDWIFERY, 8. aſſiſtance given in 
Child. birth; the act of production; help in 

producing "the trade of a midwife. 

F MIDWINT 
th of winter, reckoned to 
Decem 


MEN, form meen] S. (Fr] ait; look; an 


on the 21ſt 


MIGHT, [#77] S, [Sax,]1 powers ſtrength ; 


one, ln] Adv. with great 
fly; in 8 

ally; 
MI'GHTINESS, Te 8, [Sax,] the 
quality of poſſefing or exerciſing power, great- 


peculiarly Gr ied to the ſtates of Holland. 
[mity] Adj, [Sax.] powerful z 
Wu 12 or powerful in any act. 
' MUGHTY, I= I] Adv. in a great degree 
. Mighty though Prier. Not to be 
but in low 


language, 
MIGRA'TION, Fax [Lat,] the act of 
MI'LAN, ihe duchy of, a confjderable 
wiſs and Griſons; on the E. by the republic 


and the territory of Genoaz and on the W. 

Piedmont and Montſerrat; being 150 miles|b 

length, 
every where in corn, wine, fruits, rice, 
and olives; there are alſo plenty of cattle. 
The Milaneſe had dukes of theip own, whoſe 
houſe is extinct above two centuries ago. 
The French and 8 Is have had bloody 
wars aboyt this duchy ; it is now in on 


MILBOURN, a towa in Dorſetſhire, 
whoſe fair is Dec. 30, for bullocks, horſes, 
and cheeſe. - 

MI'LBOURN-PORT, a boxoug h town in 
$omerſetſhire, with two fairs on Tous 5, and 
28, for cattle and 2 diſtant from Lon- 
11; meaſured miles. 4 
MILCH, £25. 1 Jeiving milk. 

MILD, Adj dj, (Sax 
tent; comp affionate 3 not eaſily provoked to 
auger; gentle; void of acrimony ; free from 
ſharp $ or acidity, 

MILDENHALL, a town in Suffolk, diſtant 
from London 69} meaſured miles. Its fair 
is OR. 10, for wood; the market is on Friday. 

MILDEW, $ 3 .] 4 diſeaſe that happens 
to plants, cauſed | y a dewy moiſture falling 
them,” and continuing for want of the 


metals, c. by the dampneſs of the air. 
TO MILDEW, V. A, to ſpot or ' Wy 


clemency, 
m pK os 


roads in E 
ER, S. the winter ſolſtice, or ods in Engin, ene; 


road, marked with the number of Ab A 


a millet ſeed, Miliary | fever, in Medicine, 
ſkin's being then ſprinkled all oyer with ttt 


and 78 in breadth. The foil is| 


] kind; tender; indul-| mes 


gentle ; timorous. 


M IL 


— * 8. 3 win, 
applied to 
ou — 9g * 


Sax.] a common meaſure; 


HY Y WP 


MILE, S. 


MILESTONE, s, a ſtone te uy 


15 town. 
FLIARY, Adj, [Lat.] ſmall zue 


a malignant fever, receiving its name from the 


purple ſpots reſembling graing of mjl 
MILITANT; Adj. [Lat. vg 
mg in the character of a ſoldier, In Di 
in warfare with hell and 


abb pea to the church of Chet 
to that which is t 
in E 


MILITARY, Adj, [Lat. * 
2220 in the life of b Naeh bre 
1 a ſoldier ; warlike, 

MILIT IA, C ili ok [Lat | the & 
ing forcg of a nation inhabitants 7 
country trained to arms, and aQting in the 
own defence, 

MILK, S. [Sax.] a white juice, * 
humgur, prepared by the Deity in the brea 
of women, and dugs of beaſts, for the noy 
riſiment of their young j; any white fluid 
mayer reſemblin ag milk; an emulſion 
y almonds blanched, and brui ted in a morta 

o MILK, V. A. [Sax.] to draw ni 
from the teajs of a or the breaſt of 
woman, with the hand; to give ſuck, 

MILKEN, Adj. conſiſting of milk. 

MILKER, S. one that draws milk fn 


animals. 
he quality of a thing i 


MI LKINESS, S.t 
which it reſembles mi 
MI'LK-LIVERED, Adj, cowardly ort 

morous, © Milk-lroer'd man.“ Sbal. 
MYLK-MAID, S. a woman employed 

milking cattle. 
MI'LK-PAIL, S. a veſſel into which ca 

are milked, 
MILK-PO'TTAGE, S. a kind of fo 

we by boiling milk with water and 64 


MI'LKSHAM, in Wiltſhire, whoſe 
is July 16, for horped cattle, ſheep, 4 


orſes. 


MI'LE-SOP, S. a ſoft, effeminate, or t 


morous perſon. 
M LEW „Adj. , white as 7 
OMAN, x „ S. 2 woman who 


MI'LK- 
milk, 

MILEY,, Adj. made of or 2 
milk; yielding milk, F iguratively, (of 


n= _ 25 Sy Fs 
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MILKY-WA'Y, S. See GALAAT, 
MILL, S. [Sax] + an engine or mchine 


MIL 


ine, action depends on a Cir- 
Pl wm —— machine which, being put 
bee, givevaiolent impreſſion on things, 
"To MLL, V. A. to divide into ſmall 
prices to grind or divide into ſmall parti 
tle ig a mill; to beat up < make 1 
by putting its icles into a 
e r 
| hands; to full, ſcour, and cleanſe woollen 
$f in a will, In Coinage, to Kamp the rim 
of money, to prevent clipping it. 
MILL-COG, 8. the t : on the edges of 
the wheels belonging to a mill, by means of 
which they lock into each other. 

MILL-DAM, $. the mound, or bank by 
which water is kept up to 8 proper height for 
p | 
da RIAN, 8. [Lat.] one who be- 

t ſieves or ex as the millennium. 6 
MILLENARY, Adj. [Lat,] conſiſting of 


millennium. . 
MILLE'NNIUM, S. ¶ Lat.] in 2 


| | which the 
an, a apple forge, hall paſs with 


lym, N 
Prius, s. one who looks after a mill. 

MILLET, S. [Lo] 9 lant brought ori- 
podly from the caſt, which prodycgs a yery 

grain, uſed in puddings. 
MILLINER, S. 1 this word 
from , an inhabitant of Milan, as a 
Lonbardis 3 Banker] one who ſells ribbands, 
aps, and other belonging to a wo- 


MILLINERY, Adj. belonging te or ſold 
by a milliner, Uſed ſubſtantively, for goods 
gr dreſs ſold by a milliner. 

MILLION, 8. Fr.] the number of an 

| myriads, or ten hundred thouſand, 


Y, any very great number. 
— - Adj, the ten hundreth 


loule, ſo called from its numerous 

MILL-REE, 1 a Portugueſe gold 
coin, in value 6s. 8d. 1, 
MILL-STONE, S. [$ax.] the ſtone of a 
A, . Ne Hiſtory, the 

„S. [ Sax, a 

ft we in fiſh, ſo Vile, becauſe it yields a 
Vhite or 1 when preſſed. | 
and 


Q 
11. 12, for horned cattle, horſes 


MILTON, a town in Kent, diſtant from 
41 meaſured miles, whoſe fair is July 

- Uh, for toys ; the market is on Saturday. 
MI'LTON, a town in Dorſetſhire, diſtant 


: "17 eornor any other ſubſtance is ground ; | 


thouſand, | 
* MILLENIST, 8. [Lat.] one that holde 


thouſandth. i 
MTLLIp ES, S. [Lat.] the common wood- | 


„ town in Weſtmoreland, [earth 


MIN 


MILVERTON, in 


MIME, S. [Or. ] a buffoon, who, by mi- 
micking the action or manner of ſame other 
perſon, endeavours to create mirth, 
To MIME, V. N. to mimic the 
manners of another ſo as to cauſe laughter. 
MF MIC, Adj, [ Lat.] imitating or copying 


the actions of a perſon ſo as to render them ri- 


diculous, and to excite laughter, | 
MIMIC, 8. a perſon who imitates the 


laughter. Figuratively, a ſervile imitator. 
To MI' MIC, V. A. to imitate the actions 
of another ſo as to make them ridiculous, and 
to excite laughter; to imitate, ; aq 
MI MICAL, Adj. copying like a mimic, 
MI'MICALLY, Adv. in imitation, ©. 
MI'MICRY, S. the quality or art of af. 
ſuming the air, Jooks, manner of expreſſion, 
and action of another, | 
MI'NATORY, Adj. containing threats, 
To MINCE, V, A. [Fr.] to cut into very 
ſmall bits or piecesz to mention any thing 
ſcrupulouſly, or by a little at a time; to palli 
ate or extenuate. Neuterly, to walk with 
ſhort ſteps in an affected manner; to ſpeaks 
with effeminacy, or ſo as to amit ſyllables, 
-MI'NCINGLY, Adv. in ſmall parts; not 
fully; with palliation or extenuation. 


MIND, 8. [Ser.] the rational foul; the | 


underſtanding; affection, choice; thoughts 
or ſentiments; opinion; memory z remem- 


To MIND, V. A. to take notice of, or 
obſerve; to regard; to excite in the mind; ts 
recal to a perſon's mind, or reyive in his me- 
mory; to admoniſh, from minder, 
Neuterly, to incline or be diſpoſed ta, 


MI'NDED, Adj. diſpoſed ; inclined z at- 


feed 
MINDFUL, Adj. attentive; heeding; re» 
taining in the memory, | 
MINDFULLY, Adv. attentively 


MI'NDFULNESS, S. attention; heed, er 


regard. | 
MI'NDLESS, Adj. inattentive; regardleſs; 
inanimate; not endued with a rational ſoul. 


MINE, Pronoun poſleſſive [Sax.] Mine 


was formerly uſed always before a vowel; at 

reſent, if a ſubſtantive precedes we uſe mine 3 
— when it follows, my; as, “ This is my 
e book.“ Or, © This book is mine.” Belong» 


ing to me, 
aß nx, S. [Fr.] a place or cavern in the 

containing metals, ſtone, or coal; a 
hollow dug under any fortification, that it 
may fink for want of ſupport, or that powder 
may be lod i 
thing upon it may be blown up. 


any hollows or cavities under ground by dige 


from ſured mil has 
Pain buy 4 mage cg Fact. » | 


ging, Actively, to ſap; to ruin by mines 
degrees. 


to y by ſecret means or flow 
„ Aut: 


fairs are held Tueſday in Eaſter week, St. 
James's day July 25, and OR. 10, for cattle, 


actions or manner of another ſo as to excite 


in it, by means of which every 


To MINE, V. N. to dig mines; to form 


* 
| 
| 
| 
A 
| 
| : 


: power who has not the dignity and creden- 


and ſolemn rites,” Par. 


„N IN 


MINEHEA D, S. an antient „pet. 
Jomerſetſhire, tiftant from London 16 plex 
miles, and ſends two members to 4 


its fair is Wedneſday in -Whitſun-week 
- pedlars wares the market is on Wedneſday, 


MIN 

toys oge employed by anothey, 0 ara clay, 
MI'NISTRANT, Adj. Lr! 

upon; acting as fubordinkie, eehte an 


| command. 


„ MINER, 8. LFr. ] one that digs in caverns NMINISTRA“TIOx, s 


for metals, ſtones, or coals; one who is a ma- jof a perſon commiſſioned a bes 


2 ker of military mines. 
MINERAL, S. I Lat. ] any body dug out o 


command of, another; 


tion; ſerriee; office; the te emo of on 


he earth. Though all metals are minerals, yet [gyman, 


all minerals are not metals. 


MI'NER AL, Adj, . es dug] office 3 ſervice ; 5 agency ; buſineſs 


out of ee, conſiſting of 


particles. = 


MYNERALIST, S. one killed or eme 
mn in extracting ores, or minerals. 


ERA'LOGIST, S., one that _ a 


$pon minerals. 
, MINERA'LOGY, $.'[Fr.] the 
of minerals, 
Te MINGLE, v. A. Creut. v 2 


7; to units with ſomething eſſe; Et nt, Lat.] 


MINISTRY, 8. Sn 


employed 3 in ſtate affairs, 
"MINIUM, S. fes calcined * 
erberatory f tnace til] it is of a red al 
MINNOCK, S. [perhaps from mg, N. 


favourite, or Jaftin 0 
noriimous with Pike J bnſonthinl th 


en (Fr.] a ſmall be. witer 
MJ'NOR, the com of pur. 
ol OO conan n 


pound. Nevterly, to be mixed or united with, ſmaller. 


MINGLE; 8. a mixture ; u megly or con: 
fuſed maſs. 


MINoR, S. one not arrived at Rm 


1 one under age j one younger than anochet, 


: MINGLER,'S, pre who mine: different. when uſed comparatively, In Logic, the lea 


things together, & 511, 


term in 4 propoſition, or the ſecond propoſi 


. MI'MATURE, S. fFr.] the reprbſerits! tion in a ITY ſyllogiſt, 


gion of a thing in a 
| uſes it as an adjective. 

*MENIKIN;' Adj; 
diminutive; uſed in contempt. + ” 11 
» MFNIM, S. [Lat.] a ſmall being or perſon. 
Applied in the norchern — to a very 
ſmall Gn. 1 
MI NV, 8. I A being of the Jeni 


place ima prince's or great man's favour, 


on account ah bis ſervile liel and 


MINIOUS, Ad Lat. of the of 
IONS. adj { J colour 

To MI'NISH, *. A. [a eontractiom from 
diminifþ Ak x0 len; to lop or impair. F * 
2 MINISTER; 'S. Fuat. ] "any perſon em: 
A. as an agent, or to tranſact affairs 

er; one em byed b a ſovereign in the 
— 2 0 "affairs ; an inſtru- 
ment qr means applied to accompliſh an end; J 


» petſon who” performs” the public ſervice 15 
divine Worhip; an agent from 2 foreign 


tials of an amdaſſador. 

To MINISTER, v. A. to ſervo vr aj we 
dn Gd e poblic, or a private 

> MINISTERY; 8. [row contrathed into 


der Hasle as miniffry ; from miniſbrrium, 
Lats] dee 7 ſervice; ' diſcharge of any 
qeffee or nce bf the orders and em- 


ployment of anather “ With minifterics due 
It is uſed by N 
5 author a8 a word of four hr 2 


ſmall fe. Gay i im. 
ee Manitin]- ſmall ; 


fire; . 
* MINION; S. {Fr.} a favontite or darling, : 
>; Generally applied to a perſon who has the 


To M1 ORAT v. A. to leſſen 
or dual. 15 fr) 
MINO RITY, 8. [Fr.] the ſtate of a pet. 
n Cho ls under age, or not arrived to year 
of diſcretion and maturity; the ſtate of "being 
lefs ; the ſmaller number oppoſed to mujerity, 
MINOTAUR, S. [Lat.] a monſter ſu 
pfed to he half man and half beaſt, as deſcri 


by the 2 
MINS! R, S. [Sax. ee 1 
cathedral chürch. { 7* | 
MINSTER, in the. iſle of Sheppey, in 
ent, has a fair on the Monday before Eaſter, 
for horſes, cattle, and ped] 
1 MINS REL, S. [Span a muſician; one 
upon muſical inſtruments. 
lars! IN LSE, S. inftrumental muſicz 
a band or number of perſons playing on mu- 
fical inſtruments. 
MINT, S. [Sax.] a plant; a place where 
money is coined, from mint, Dan 
To MINT, V. A. [ſee the noun] to coin 
or ſtamp maney. Figurayvely, to invent of 


forge 

MINT AGE, 8. that which is coined of 
ſtamped z the duty paid for coining. 

Ml TER, S. a cviner; . 


14 
MINTMASTER, S. a perſon who ba 
e management and care of the coinage. fi- 
uratively, one who invents. 
MI NVE r, S. [Fr.] a ſtately regular dance 
cefforld generally by two perſons, confiſting 
of a fink;boree, and two ſtrait ſteps : t the figure 


reſembles a capital Z, 
'MINUM, S. in Muſic, a note of ſlow time, 


2 2985 


- * f. | 
88 onging to a gele-t rye of which make vet ref MN - 


rr rr 


„ mn 


> WU. 


= 2a MS. ,,o 


r 


1 pe, 


. 
wr Aj [Lk n | either i 


ender. 
1 J. Feb from the ad. 
accented. on the fir ſylla- 
5855 t the bcth part of a degree 
Iccle. Minutes are denoted by one gc- 
400 ah . as the ſecond, or Goth part 
* two ſuch accents, thus 
by three ('Þ . 
4 part o IS 
cbiteckure, ,uſ, tes 
ſmetimes the. Ly — 8 — In 
28 ray 1 far a ſbort memoir, or 


0 A, liel to e, 


door, $, = book of Gt 
Bits or hhemoranda. . 

MINUTELY, Adv. with great eractneſs; 
thou omiſſion 'of the leaſt circumſtance. 

' MINU'TENESS,,. 


8 . ſmalineſs ; 
dme adcuracy or 3 in- ü 


> on 


1 
' 


; 


1259 . „Hg, a ſenbble effeR, 
25 12 hich is, in lg ag een 9 yg ec er yo 


reſpect or 
A. 


or contrary to the fixed laws of to 

dat being to be accounted for in a na- 

Ba muſt be aſcribed to the eccaſional 

Ti of, Ged himſelf, or of ſome in- 
te 


gent agent. 
A Adv. beyond 
os — wo has Wy Non 


ws of nature, 
ee e 8. the fate of 
efefted beyond the laws or power of 


ke, 5, [Belg] mud; Ges — 


with rain or water, 


To MIRE, V, A, to daub with mud; 10 


m in the mud, 


MWRINESS 8. the, quality of being 


'on, s. Tyr. a looking- glaſo, or any 
5 ee objects by reflection; 
a pattern or exem plar, as being that on which 
ok de ouzht to be fixed to 8 — rer. 


On. k 


| 


| 


- 


N 


l 8. f merriment; 3 'gaiety; 
go jeſt whic excites laughter, 1 

Adj. foll of joy and my. 
11 Adj. forrowful, 


RY, AJ. deep in mud confifting of 


MS, [Sax from miſts, Goth.] is an 
nſanable particle, a 
* error, depri vation, corruption, 
, MISACCEPT.A'TION; S. the a& uf tak- 
by any thing in a wrong ſenſe. 
eb TURE, S. Fu] in Juck ; 
Nl fortune, In Law, manlaughter, . wy 


| 


nd in compoſition de- ſeen 


M1'S 
Wer e e 


e CE, S. . of . 
vice 5 bad counſel, 
15 ISADVI'SED, [Aiſadvined] Adj. wrong, 


counſelled. 
'MISA'NTHROPIST, 8. lor — 
ociety of mana, 


of mankind; one that flies the 

kind from a iple of diſcontent. | 
MISANTHROPY.-S. [Or] the aff of, 

hating or avoiding the Lociety of mankind, 
S S. an improper ap- 


— the act of applying a thing to , 

u 

To ls Appl V., v. 2 to apply impre«, 
or to wrong a 

rep art ro pr ND, v. A. to miſtake: 

a perſon” ' moaning; to underſtand a thing | + 

a wrong ſenſe. 


MISAP PREHE'NSION, 8. A miſtake. 
SBECO'ME, V. A. [preter mib 
cnc) to * — 1 with a perſon's _ 
z to be unſuitable. ,, _ 
Ass TEA. Ag. abu ben 
To MISBEHA'VE, v. N- to a&t ill, or ine; 
confiſtent with a perſon” character. 
MISBEHA'VED, Adj. ini bred ; uncivil. 
MISBEHA'VIOUR, 5 want of decency, 
others; ill conduct; want of civility oe” 


X, S. a jog) pr, wanton af gotten, 


courſe of common providence, breeding. 


MISBELIE'P, pron. miſbelef] 8. an 5 
s or wrong belief. 

To MISBELIE VE, Ciel v. Ne: 

diſtruſt. 

MISBELIE'VER, [miſbelecver] S. one that, 

holds a falſe religion, or believes wrongly... 
To MISCAL, n V. A. R 

a * name. 


in in «computation or - ry to reckomy 


"MISCARRIAGE, [mi farridg] S8. wank, 
of fuccefs ; ill conduct; | abortion, or the a 
of bringing forth before ns time. 

To MISCA'RRY, v. N. to fail; wo fail vt 
ſucceſs in an undertaking ; to be brought wy 
bed before due time. 

MISCELLA'NEQUS, Adj. [Lat.] min- 
gled 3 confifting of different kinds. 

MI'SCELLANY, S. [ſometimes accented 
on the ſecond ſyHable] x book containing a . 


to 


collection of different pieces, ſometimes con 


taining the works of different authors, 
To MISCA'SF, V. A. to add up or com- 
pute wrong 


MISCHA'NCB, §. ill luck; a thing hap» 
peniog amiſs, but neither intended nor fore- 


MI SeHIEF, [miſcbef ] S. any thing done 
to harm or injure another; an ill-conſequencey 


or vexatious affair. 
MI'SCHIEZF-MA'KER, 5 cle. e- 
ween my 


S. one who promotes quarrels 
ang cauſes miſchief, __ x 
| "Mike 


M19$ M 1 s 
MI'SCHIEVOUS, [miſcheveur MI'SERABLY, | 
row on the ſecond a a manner as to Aer 
— Be eg VO VSLY, 12 . 5 
— ſpitefully * yy bark e 
"MISCHIE Foun 
S. the 8 of lighting, doing 2 ' 
AIs [Lat.] capable of beluy MISFORTUNE, & ; 
; Adj [Lat] lawity z ill hel, of 


MISCITA'TION, 8. a wrong quotation. / 
To MISCTTE, V. A. to quote the words 
of an author wrong. 


MISCLA'IM, S. an erroneous or miſtaken | 


aim. 
MISCOMPUTA'TION, 8. falſe feckon- 


oy. MISCONCE TVE, Lee v. A. 
to haven wrong i 
MISCONCE' ON, 8. a falſe notfon, 
- MISCONDUCT, 8. inn behaviour. 
 MISCON '"CTURE, S. a wrong 
GE TRU'CTION, S. the act of aſ- 
ſenſe to words or actions. 
To MISCO STRUE, V. A. to 


To MISCOU'NSEL, v. A. to adviſe wrongs 
To MISCOUNNT, V. A. [Fr.] to kan 


, or MISCREANOY, 


N - MISCREANCE, 
* adherence to a falſe religion; falſe 


MI'SCREANT, S.'[Fr.} in its 
Kaſe, SCREANT, 8. [Fr;] in ite primary 
| in falſe gods, Secondarily, a vile and wicked 


MISDE'ED, 8. a vile 2 ion. 
"To MISDEME'AN, [miſdemden] v. A, to To 


behave ill. 
"MISDEME'ANOR, [mi miſe demdanor] 8. a 
than a crime, 


ſight offence z ſomethin 
0 preter, I nn 
crime, Neu- 


MISDO,, V. A. 

done] to do wrong, or commit a 
terly, to commit faults. 

MISDO RR, 8. an offender. 


MISDOU BT, fulpicion of 
crime or ae 


To MIS — V. A. to apply to a 
wrong uſe, 

* MISEMPLO'YMENT, 8. the act of ap- 

to an 3 uſe. 
MI'SER, [mizer] S. [Lat.] formerly uſed 
for a perſon in wretc edneſs or calamity; or for 
 & baſe and mean perſon; but at preſent to one 
who, though poſſeſſed of riches, endures all [guiſh 
the bardſhips of indigence, either to encreaſe 
or avoid ſpending them. 

MI'SERABLE, [mizerable pi 1 
unbappyz ealamitous, or — 
ſaving to exceſs, 

MI'SERABLENESS, [ 


3 


ty which denominates a perſon 


N 


| 
8 


A. 's own fa 
o MISGT'VE, v. A. to ſuſpec 
ſage ſonething ill; to r * 

Ts MISGO'VERN, V. A, to goren ill, 
 MISGO'VERNED, Adj, under no tw 
ſtraint; ru 8 N il. bred. 

MISGO'VERNMENT, MENT, . Il ann 
2 — b 


MISCUI DANCE, 8 « falſe direction. 
To — V. 


DE, V. A; Nan 


MISHA'P, [ 4 — * 8. any eil 


H, 8. [Bey] . bre 


To MISINFER, v. A. to draw a wang 


To MISINFO'RM, V. A, to deceive by 
falſe accounts. + 
;MISINFORMA'TION, 8. a falle ntells 
2 Or account, 
To MISINTE'RPRET, v. A, to explii 
in a wrong ſenſe, 
MISINTERPRETA'TION, 8. exphining 
in a bad ſenſe, 
To MISJOIN, v. A. to join in in la- 
manner. 


M1SJU"DGE, v. A. to fortn falſe ogi- 


2 MISLA'Y, v. A. to lay in a wrong 
_- to put away, ſo as not to be able to 


8. one who puts a thing is 
a wrong place. 
See M12z1 nx. 


To MYSLE. 
To MISLE'AD, {miſleed] V. A, [pretet 
to guide in a wrong 


and part. paſſ. mi 
— ac to — to chief or miſtake, undet 
us ABER, . f- 8. one that ſe- 
duces or leads to ill. 
To MISMA'NAGE, v. A, to conduct ce 
manage wrongly. 
MISMA'NAGEMENT, S. defect of con- 


duct or behaviour. 
To MISMA'RK, v. A. to mark or diſtin» 


To l- ren v. A, to miſtake in 
matching. 
To MISNA'ME, V. A, to call by a wrong 


MISNO'MER, S. [Fr.] in Law, the mi 
[taking a man 8 
* which is the cauſe of 


cc wa MH wa a a _ a 


S_ — - moe 


2 


1 


Fg 


or an olyect of pity z exceſlive par- of write, 


To 


M1S 
7, MSOBSERY miſobzerve].V. A. 


* 


8 & 


FF S0RDER, V. A. to conduct or 


panage il 
v. A. paſſ. 
To rn; 2 deri EE 


EY) Id, 
cording to analogy, 1 be written mi pef] to 


. SPEND, V. her preter and part. 
11 nj This ould, I en 
bv inalogy, be write 

to no purpoſe, or 
1 uſed with the reciprocal 


, if of.” Philips 


e mi 


]$S.jin 
ino notion or falſe 
To MISPLA'CE, V. /A.to put in a wrong 


Tg er v. to ſet a wrong] : 
A. ſome- 


kr, Ci? — * 
255 e nile 225 N 


times it a net to 
iſer, Fr. Obſolete 


T to underval 
1 „Ve 


or oyerſi as where a perſon is 
. ſome 45 or felony committed by 
wether, and to reyeal it to the king 
& his council, or to a magiſtrate ; but _—_— 
Feanctals it: This is called Miſpri 
loſe crimes. In caſes of Miſprifion es- web 
ln, the offender is to be impriſoned during 
the kitg's pleaſure, and to forfeit his goods 
ul chattels, with the profits of his lands, &c. 
un Miſp ien of felony, the offender is 
a > be paniſhed with fine and impriſon- 
* priſon till the fine is 


PORTION, V. A. to join 


DT ©” QT 


w DT 


e 
: * itable proportion. 

To MSN „V. A. to cite an au- 
* Gar's words wrong. 


To MISRECI'TE, V. A, to quote or re- 
de wrong, 
To MISREPORT, V. A. to give a falſe 
count of; to give an account which i is both 
Wrantageous and falſe. 

WSREPORT, S. a falſe account; a falſe 
1 epreſentation. 

RESENT, [the / is pron. lor 
Wes) v. A. to repreſent Aron 
REPRESENT A*'PION, S. the act 


#vituly repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than 


luv. $. tumult ; confuſion, | 
18 8. [contraQted from miſtreſs} a term 
mpliment uſed in addreſſing a young and 


Sauried lady, Figuratively, a proſtitute, 


1 »* an 


pn "i 2506 lier, for.] one that hates 
one, $, [6r.] the act of hating 


mind] © A To £2 


Pro- 
one who * to a 


Aus 


7 


4 


— 


underſtandin 


XIS 
To MISS, V. A, [preter miſſed, partici 
[pat miſt] to miſtake, to Su 5 
to fail of obtaining; to diſcover ſomething 
un ly wanting; to omit ; to perceive _ 
the want of, Neuterly, to fly wide from; not 
* hit a mark ; to prove unſucceſsful ; to fail 
miſtake; to be loſt or wanting. 

| MISS, S. loſs; want; failure; miſtake, 
or error. 

"To SSAL, S. [Lat. — maſs- book. 

0 2 
pe 3 or form ru oor 2 

* SIL E, Adj. [ Lat. — by the hand 
or from an engine. at a diſtance, ap» 

lied to weapons, 

MI'SSION, [mien] S. [Lat.] commiſ- 
ſion; the ſtate of a perſon employed b 
other perſons ſent on any account; ufoally 
applied to thoſe ſent to propagate the goſj 
jin 28 parts. Diſmifſon or diſcharge : not 

MT'SSIONARY) or MI'SSIONER, [i- 
Honary, or miſhoner] S. [Fr. ] one ſeat to pro- 

ate religion in — parts. 

„ MI'SSIVE, Adj. ſuch as may be ſent; ſuch 
as are flung at a diſtance by the hand, or from 
an engine, applied to weapons, 

a Fiss AK, [m if ert] V. A. [pret.. 
e, part. mi en] to ſpeak wrong or amiſs. 
ST, S. [Sax,] a meteor, conſiſting of a 
corn, low thin cloud, or ſmall rain, whoſe drops 
are not to be diſtinguiſhed, 'Figuratively, any 
thing that — or obſcures, applied to the 

To MIS v. A. to cloud; to cover with 
a ſteam or moiſt vapour, 

To MISTA'KE, V. A. to conceive 2 

wrong idea of 5 to take a thing for that which 
it is not, or to take one thing for another, 
2 to err; to form a falſe judgment or 

IIS TAKE, S. the act of forming a wrong 
idea, or taking a thing for what it is not. 

MISTA'KEABLE, Adj. liable to be mif= 
taken 

To be MISTA KEN, V. N. to err, or to 
form a wrong opinion or "judgment. 

MISTA'KINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


as to form a Nr or idea. 


To MIS TA“ to ſtate wrong; to 
repreſent in a falſe licht. 

To MISTE'L, V. A. to relate falſely; to 
reckon wrong. 

To MIS TERM, V. A. to call by a wrong 
name, 
| MI'STERY,S. [Fr.] in Law, an art, trade, 

occupation. This Foo is generally, but 
improperly, written 


To MISTI ME, Wa? to do unſeaſonably 
MIS TINESS, 8. cloudineſs ; the ſtate ww 
deing overcaſt, applied to the ſky. 
MIS'TION, [pron. as ſpelt] S. [Lat.] the 
ſtate of being mixed, 

MI'ST-LIKE, Adj. wſembling a miſt; 


like a miſt; 
4Y MI'STRESS, 


_ 
7 MISTRESS, S. Tr.] a woman who ma 
mages a houſe, and keeps ſervants; a woman 
Killed in any thing; a woman teacher; a wo- 


man who is the object of a perſon's love, in a 


good ſenſe, A proſtitute; uſed as an addreſs 
of contempt, : 
. MISTRU'ST, S. ſuſpicion ; diffidence. 
To MISTRU'ST, V. A. to doubt. 
<MISTRU'STEUL,- Adj. ſuſpicious, 
. MISTRU'STFULNESS, 8. the quality of 
n—_— the fidelity of another, . 
.  MISTRU'STFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as betrays ſuſpicion, 
MISTRU'STLESS, Adj. confident, 
- MISTY, Adj, cloudy; overcatt, applied to 
the ſky; obſcure; dark. —_ 
To MISUNDERSTA'ND, v. A. [preter 


and part. miſuaderfiood] to take any perſon's 


wrong; to miſtake, | guage, is a particular maſt or fail, The 


MISUNDERSTANDING, s. 4 differ- 


ence, or diſagreement, implying that the par- 
ac 


ties do not underſtand each other; an error; 
a falſe judgment or conception of 
ing of words or ſentences. 


the mean- 


MISU'SAGE, [mizizage] S. abuſe, or bad 


treatment. / 

To MISU'SE, [mizize] V. A. Fr. ] to treat 
or uſe in an improper manner; to abuſe. 

MISU'SE, S. a bad uſe or treatment. | 

MT'SY, S. a very beauteous mineral, much 
reſembling golden marcaſites. 

MITCHELDE'AN, a town in Glouceſter- 
hire, 116 miles from London, whoſe fairs 
are held Eafter-Monday, and Oct. 10, for 
cattle, ſheep, and horſes; the market, is on 
Monday. 

MITE, S. [Fr.] a very imall inſect which 
breeds in cheeſe, In weights, the twentieth 


part of a grain. In money, the third part of 


a farthing. Proverbially, any thing very ſmall; 
a very all particle or atom. 
© MITHRIDATE, S. [Fr.] a kind of elec- 
tuary; one of the capital medicines of the 
ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of  ingre- 
diente, and receiving its name from Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, its inventor, 
MI'TIGANT, Part. [Lat.] lenient, or 
itive. f 
To MI TIC ATE, v. A. [Lat.] to abate 
or leſſen, applied to rigour or ſeverity, To 
ſoften, leſſen, or make leſs, applied to pain, 
To aſſuage or calm, applied to the heat and 
Turbulence of factions. 

MITIGA'TION, S. che act of leſſening 
any puniſhment, ſeverity, or pain. | 
© MITRE, [pron. iter] S. [Lat.] a round 
cap, pointed and cleft a- top, with two pendants 
hanging down on the ſhoulders, worn on the 
dead by biſhops and abbots on ſolemn occa- 


| "Gong, and in Heraldry, borne as a creſt by a 


biſhop and archbiſhop. | 
MITTENS, S. [Fr.] gloves that cover 
the arms, but not th: fingers. 
MI'TTIMUS, S. CLat.] in Law, a writ for 
transferring records from one court tc another, 


13144 Os + 


| or adding different ings together; the ſtat 


| * MOAN: fate) V. de, 


MOC 
Likewiſe a writ unf the hang 17 4 
juſtice of the peace, 8 * 
berker of x priſon, fo ii debe, 
ing an offender be be delivered 
— F.. by K 
To MIX V. A. to 1 
bodies into one a — 
things. 
— S, [Sax.] a dunghil; ; lay. 
 MFXTION n. asf ; 
ture; confubon [proce wh aps by Ui Jai 
MI'XTURE, 8. [Lat.] the aft of jixi 


of different things united or added togethe 
a maſs or liquor formed by uniting dire 


he ſail which belongs to the Mizze. 
maſs, is called the Mixzen-feil; und whenever 
the word Mizzen is at fea, it alen 
N 2822 yep: x 4 

0 ZLE, V. A. [from / toni 
in ſmall drops, like a wick rug * 
MNEMO'NICS, [pron, neminits] S. [Cr, 


ment; deplore, Neuterly, | 
— looks, a mournful tone of voice, and 1 
mal complaints. 

MOAN, [min] S. lamentation; forov e 
preſſed by words and actions. 

MOAT, [mir] 8. (Fr.] a canal or collec 
tion of water which runs in a ditch or char 
nel round a building, 1 

To MOAT, [mc] V. A.[Fr.] to furor 
any building with a canal or water, 

MOB, S. {contraQted from mobile, Fr.]t 
croud ; the vulgar; a tumultuous rout or m 
titude. In dreſs, a woman's cap, 

To MOB, V. A. to harraſs or overbear 
a mob or tumult, 
| MOBILE, [e] S. Fr.] the popula 
or vulgar; a tumultuous aſſembly of thi 
common and lower order of people. 

MOBLTLITY, S. [Lat.] the power of 
ing moved, Figuratively, quickneſs of me 
tion, In low language, the vulgar or pops 
lace. Fickleneſs or inconſtancy, applied t 
the mind, 

MO'CHA-STONE, Cale. Hane] S. [ro 
Mocha, the place whence it is t] 
ſtone ſomewhat of the agate kind, of a © 
horny grey, with delineations or figures, "t 
preſenting moſſes, ſhrubs, and 
black, brown, and red, in the ſubſtance of t 
ſtone, . : 
To MOCK, v. A. [Fr.] to deride, { 
or laugh at; to pres ; to elude * 

int a perſon's expectations; to 
gelode with words, Neuterly, to fea 
jeſt at. m deer; an aft 

LY 3 22 3 
M OCK, mu n icy 5 ! contemy 


F | - 


* 


MOD ' MOD, 


cqtenpt an objet of ridicule ; a contewp-| tion, to reſtrain the contendi 3 
(9005 og or mimiery. | indecency, confine them to they oint in — 


1 Adj, counterfeit; falſe ; not 2 1 — .. Sionba. 
© |fivenels of their nt 
b ona ite, |S ene Fe 


MO" . z* 
MO'CKER, S. one that ridicules another; [long done or — 4 
Mo DERNISM, S. any thing formed ac- 


4 eceiver; an impoſtor. 4 
, derifion ; ſcorn ; ridicule; | cording to the taſte of the prefent age, oppoſed 


Cobernfd f a perſ 
mptuous mimicry ot a on's actions or | to tha ancien . 
— hart; a vain ſhew or counterfeit _ Dean * QA word. corned by” 
ace; diſappointment. MO/ : 
rock N GLY, Adv. inſultingly. ly, * — — have lived late- 
MO cKING- STOCK, S. the abject off To MO'DERNI 
rifon, or obſect of ridicule. thine 'eccordi ZE, V. A. to form any 
5 J Adj [Lats] relating to[age; to tranſlate os the wy" 6s" the" pooling 
te form only, oppoſed $0 — N the en or alter any thing ancient to 
9 1 difference; =_ DERNNESS, S. a novelty, 
AL. crown in Devoathire, t un of EST, Adj. (Lat.] hemblo in opl- 
int from London 208 J miles. Its Faris co boaft s own excellenciesz free from 
April 25 for hotned cattle, cloth, and ſhoes bi ng; reſerved or back ward in doing any 
Tanbah on Thurſgays... , 1 for fear of incurring cenſure ; chaſte ; 
MODE, $. [Lat.] form, In Logic, that — es = avoiding every appearance of 
ich cangot ſabält in, and of dtſelf, but is r ee 
run hey; — 4 * yo. dy Me 7. —— 8 Audiſ. : 
ur by the help of, ſome ſubſtance, which, | reſerved ee ow te — 
BE utled its fubject. Crada, (caſa, — 
bon or degree, What modes of ſight.” Man- Sh neſs, boaſting, or impudence. 
So naked, Ants er appearance. Perc — ESTV, S. a virtue which includes 
. on an umble opinion of one's own abilities, an 
n vice and « fees of doing any 4 
Ne 
ltd; a mould; a flandard bywhich any} MO'DESTY-PIECE 2 
thing is meaſured. See Mob uLx. 5 border —— n 
IV is uſed for relief; copy, for painting. the fta 5) along the upper part of 
408 be faithful; a model, juſt, * ore, and is part of a woman's 
o MODEL, v. A. [Fr. ö 1 | 
r mould, 1 n to — — S. a ſmall portion or pittance. 
YODELLER, S. a planner or Saas ; * 1 ABLE, Adj. capable of receiv- 
a — 48. or the territory of Modena, I A with reſrec to all its modes 
Wounded on the W. by th 2 
adde N, by the . of — 1 — | — 2 
wic, on the E. by the Bologneſe, and a — f — new accidental differences of 
mel the Perraroſe, and on the 8. dy rt ren, 4 _ gives a thing any 
any and the republic of Lucca. It is] To MODIFY, v Wy; 
war pe in 1 and 40 in breadth ; | form, accidents, or be Pp 28 
is TF . - 
fruits of 2 «hy corn, wine, oil, MODILLON, S. [Fr.] in Architecture, 
MODERATE, Adj. [Lat, temperate, or hey nk 2 — 
keiyeen the two extremes. Not hot, a nen Bere . — _ orders, conſiſting of 
temper, Not extravagant, applied —— e inverted conſoles or brackets in form of 
Fit EM * pplied to expence, — — to ſypport the projecture of the 
0 MODERATE, v. A. [Lat —— | 
rikin „V. A. [Lat.] to keep] MO'DISH, [midjÞ) Adj. 
Rin he boynds and limits; to repreſs . ion or reigning <6] Adj. agreeable to the 
MODER ATELY LY, Adv. faſhianably, 
Aber rant „ „ ee 
R ATE e 
reer 
MODERA fic, to change the key, and to return to i 
ODERA'TION, S. [Lat.] the fate off 3 | it 
Mg a due mean betwixt extremes calm e offence to the ear, 
[emperance, or equanimit ? „ MODULATION, 8. [Fr.] in Muße, the 
MODERATOR N [Lat F $1 of keeping in, and on occaſion changing 
An which calms, or keeps . id into n 8 "© OR 
elf. . v1 ence to : 2 
* perſon who preſides at a diſputa- — harmony. © ear ; ſound modulated 7 
CRE", MODV. 


CO = SS Kerns 


33 58 ESSS 


2 


* 


M O I. 
MODULA'TOR, 8. one that forms ſounds 
to a certain key. 
MODULE, S. [Lat,] a model; an emp 
repreſentation, or mgre ow. In Archi- 


tecture, a certain meaſure, taken at pleaſure, 
for regulating the proportion of columns, and 


the ſymmetry or diſtribution of the whole 


building,” - 107 0 
os MO bus, 8. [Lat.] in Law, the giving 
money or land to a miniſter, inſtead of his 


tythes in kind, r 
MO'HAIR, 8. (F ] thread or ſtuff made 
of camels or other TS ob 
MOIDORE,.S, [Port.] a Portugal gold 
coin, valued at 27 ſhillings ſterling. 

MOIETY,.S. [r.] one of two equal 

rts; A part or portion. | 

To MOIL, V. A. [Fr.] to dawb with 
dirt; to fatigue. or weary, Neuterly, to la- 
bour in the mire; to toil, drudge, or labour 
hard. 


MOIST, Adj. [Fr.] wet in a ſmall degree, 
ſo as not to be liquid; juicy. | | 
To MOIST, or MOI'STEN, V. A. to 
make wet in a ſmall degree. 
OI'STENER, S. the perſon. or thing 
which moiſtens. | 
MOI'STNESS, S. che quality of being wet 


in a ſmall degree. 


MOI'STURE, 8. a ſmall quantity of wa- 


ter or liquid ; dampneſa. 

MOLD, or MOULD, a town of Flintſhire, 
in N. Wales, five miles S. of Flint, with five 
fairs; on Feb. 13, March 2, May 12, Aug. 
2, and Nov. 22, for cattle. Its market is on 
' Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London 2034 
miles, 

MOLE, 8. [Lat.] in Phyfic, a ſhapeleſs 
concretion of extravaſated blood, which grows 
into a kind of fleſh, and is called a falſe con- 
ception; a natural ſpot on the ſkin, ſome- 
times having hair growing in it ; a little ani- 
mal or beaſt, which caſts up the earth in hil- 
locks, formerly thought to be blind, but by 
modern naturalitts proved to have perfect eyes, 
and holes for them through the ſkin, about 
the ſize of a pin's head; a mound, dyke, or 
port, from moles, Lat. | 2 

. S. an hillock thrown up by 
a mole, F 

To MOLE'ST, V. A. Lat.] to diſturb, 
trouble or vex. ; | 

MOLESTA'TION, S. [Lat.] diſturbance ; 
uneaſineſs cauſed by vexation. 

MUOLE'STER, $.*0ne who diſturbs, 

MO'LLIENT, Part. [Lat.] ſoftening or 
| making ſoft... 7; A ; ne 

MO LLIFIABLE, Adj. capable of being 
ſoftened, or appealed. 

MOLLIFICA'TION, 8. the act of mak- 
ing ſoft. Mitigation, or pacification, applied, 
to anger, | | | 

'MO'LLIFIER, S. that which makes ſoft 
or calm. ; 


mon 


To appeaſe, applied to anger, To thoderaj 
10 to any thing harſh or rig 
OLO'SSES, or MOLA 8 8 
8 5 he 
TEN, Part. paſſive of M 

| MOME, S, a dull, tupid, dh fle, 
MOMENT, s. [Lat. vence, in. 
portance, or weight; force, or atting power 
an indiviüble particle of time. $..* 
Moment, inſtant. A moment is not long; be 
an inflant is till ſhorter, The word mona 
has a ſignification more extended. It is taken, 
ſometimes, for time in general; and is uſe 
in a figurative ſenſe, That of infext is more 
contracted : it-marks the ſhorteſt duration of 
time, and is never uſed but in the literal ſen, 

MO'MENT ALLY, Adv, for a moment, 

MOMENTA'NEOVUS, Adj. [Lat.] lafing 
but a moment. 
MO MENTART, Adj. done in, or laf. 
ing a moment. 

MOME'NTOUS, Adj. [Lat.] of weight, 
conſequence, or importance, 

MO'NACHAL, [Nina] Adj, [La.] 
monaſtic ; relating to monks, 

MO'NACHISM, [minatizm] S. [Fr.] the 
ſtate of monks; a monaſtic life. 

MO'NAD, or MO'NADE, S. [Or.] a 


indiviſible thing. | 
MO'NARCH, [minarkt] S. [Gr.] a king; 
a governor inyeſted with abſolute authority; 
any thing ſuperior to others of the ſame kind, 
ONA*RCHAL, Cen] Adj. govern- 
ed by a fingle perſon or king; ſuiting a king, 
MONA'RCHICAL, Tee A, 
r to a ſingle ruler or king. 
MONARCH, [minarky] S. [Or.] the 


ernment of a fi on; a 
” 8. [Lat.] a houſe for 


MO'NASTERY, 
perſons to retire to on à religious account; 1 
convent. | ; 

MONA'STIC, or MONA'STICAL, Adj 
[Lat.] religiouſly recluſe ; belonging to 3 
m 


onk. | 

MONA'STICALLY, Adv. after the man- 
oof a monk. Minday) s. [Sax] th 

O'NDAY, a . 

lecond day of the week, ſo called beat 
dedicated to the moon. 2 465 wor 
_ MO'NEY, ou o is pron, like « in this 
word and its following compounds and den. 
vatives 3 as, munny, minnyed, &c.] S. (Brit. 
a piece of metal ftamped with ſome mark or 
image; whoſe value is fixed by public au- 


thonity. | | 
MO'NEY-CHAN GER, S. a broker in 
money; one who changes one piece of coin 
for more of leſs value, or ſeveral pieces for 
one of more value. ROLE 
MO'NEYED, Adj. rich in coin, oppoſed 
to wealth in lands. 
MO'NEY-SCRIVENER, S. one who 
raiſes money for others. 
MO'NEYSWORTH, S. ſomething worth 


70 MO'LLIFY, v. A. I Lat.] to ſoften. money 


e ee 
; ſomething that will bring NEN, 


. PP ROBES oo To 


e (fron. . ber dy 


eller, hy , it implies a perſon. who deals in 
1 7 ir ſells it; N nonger is one who 
90 r deals id f. Sometimes indeed it 
bikes we tonverſant with 3 as, a robore- 
e i ane who ig converfant with 
ydores. 


WO'NCHAM, 2 village in Kent, with 
one fair, on October 29, for cattle and ped- 
Wen [pron er AS; [Sax 
of a mi 3 

MONTTION, 8. [Lat.] an information 
o hint; inſtruction or advice... | 

MONITOR, S. one who warns of faults, 
4 informs of duty; one who gives uſeful 
hints, In Schools, applied to 3 ſcholar com- 

by the maſter to take notice of the 
behaviour of his ſchool-fellows. 

MONITORY, Adj. [Lat.] conveying 

ions or admonition. | 

MONITORY, S. an admonition. Not 
in uſe, ; 

MONK, fthe 6 is pron. like » in this word 
add its dejvatives 3 as, munt, munkiſp, &t.] 
* bel a perſon who retires from the world 
pe bimſelf wholly up to devotion, and 
u line in abſtinence and ſolitude. 

MO NK ERL, S. a monaſtic life. 


MO'NKEY, [pron. #wnkey] S. { from mon, 
z man, and kin, a diminutive termination] 
1 N animal bearing a great reſemblan 
to à man, | 


MO'NKHOOD, S. the condition, ftace, 
i profeflion of a monk. 
O'NKISH, Adj. taught or profeſſed by 
monks, 


MONKTON, a village in Kent, with 
two fairs, on July 22, for hogs, and on Octo- 
her 11, for toys, 


MO'NMGUTH, the county-town of Mon- 


mouthſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 
three fairs, on Whit-Tueſday and September 
& for horned cattle; and on November 22, 
for horned cattle, fat hogs, and cheeſe. At 
preſent it contains two pariſk-churches, and 
that called Monk's-church is a very curious 
future, It ſends only one member to par- 
lament, and is 25 miles W. of Glouceſter, 
ad 129 W. by N. of London. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
I miles in length; and 22 in breadth, bound- 
1 b 2 1 E. by Herefordſhire; on the S. 
ver Severn, which ſeparates it 
om Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire ; and 
« the W. by the hires of Brecknock and 
Glamorgan, contains 6490 houſes, 38.340 
nakabitants, 127 - pariſhes, and 7 market- 
wens. It ſends only three members to par- 
one for Monmouth, and two for the 
county, The 1 rivers are, the Rim- 
vey, the Ebwith, the Uſk, and the great river 
Wye, The air is healthy and temperate, and 


the hills feed cattle, ſheep, arid goats, Mort 
mouth is the principal town. 
inſtrument having but one firing. OY 
MONO'CULAR, or MONO CULOUs, 
Adj. Lat.] one- eyed. 5 
MO NOD, S. [Gr.] a poem or ſong i 
by à ſingle perſon, — expreſſive of 9 
MONO GAMIST, S. fer. one who dif- 
allows of ſecond marriages. | 
| MO'NOGRAM, s. [Gr.] a cypher or 
character compounded of ſeveral letters; 4 
ſentence in one line; an epigram in one verſe, 
1 UE, {mitdlog] S. [Gr.] a 
1010quy. | i 
MONOPE'TALOUS, Adj. [Fr.] in Bo- 
tary, having but one leaf, applied to flowers. 
MONO'POLIST, S. [Or.] one who by 
engroſſing, or patent, has the ſole power of 
vending any commodity. * . 
To MONO'POLIZE, V. A. to have 
ſole power of making or ſelling any com- 
modity, . 
- MONO'POLY, S. [Fr.] the ſole privilege 
of making and ſelling any thing. | 
MONO'PTOTE, S. [Gr.] in Grammar, 
a noun having only one caſe. . 
MONOPY RE'NEOUS, Adj. ſuch fruit as 
contains only one ſeed, or kernel. . 
MONO STICH. [monifit] S. [Or. ] a com- 
poſition conſiſting of a ſingle verſe, ; 
MONOSYLLA'BICAL, Adj. conſiſting of 
but one ſyllable. 
* MONOSY'LLABLE, S. [Gr.] a word 
only of one ſyllable. | 
MONOSY'LLABLE, Adj. conſiſting of 
words of one ſyllable. 
MONO'TONY, S. [Gr.] a fault in pro- 
nunciation, wherein a long ſeries of words 
are delivered with one unvaried tone, and 
without any cadence. | 
MONSO'ON, S. a ſpecies of trade wind, 
in the Eaſt Indies, which for ſix months blows 
conſtantly the ſame way, and the contrary 
way the other fix months, 
MONSTER, 8. 2 a production or 
birth, wherein the parts _ 
neral figure or form of its ſpecies ; ſomething 
horrible for deformity, or miſchief. 
To MONSTER, V. A. to repreſent ſo ay 
to malee appear monſtrous. * | 
MONSTRO'SITY, or MONSTRUO'SI. 
TY, S. [morfiroſity is moſt analogous] the 
tate of being out of the common order of 
nature. 
| MO'NSTROUS, Adj. [Lat.] deviating 
from the ſtated order of nature ; ſtrange or 
wonderful, including diſlike; irregulat ar 
ws height. Pope, 


o 


M 
that is out of the common order of nature; 


d Gil fryirful, eſpecially iv the valleys, and 


m— horribly; to a 


from the ge- 


degree. : 
MO'NSTROUSNESS, 8. the quality 
whick 
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MON 
which renders any thing or action ſhocking, 
zrregular, or enormons. 


-, MO'NTACUTE, a village in Somerſet- 
hire, with _ on May 6, for leather, 


, and CAartze, * 

MONTE “TH, S. [from the name of the 
inventor] a veſſel in which glaſſes are waſhed. 

MON TOGO MER, the county-town of 
Montgomeryſhite, with a market on Tueſ- 
"days, and four fairs; viz. on March 26, 
2 7, September 4, and November 14, 
. for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes, It is 
pleaſantly ſeated in a healthful air, on the 
aſcent of a hill, and in a fertile ſoil; had 
once a tower and a caftle, which were de- 
moliſhed in the civil wars, It ſends a member 
to parliament,- and has the title of an earl- 
dom. It is 161 miles N. W, of London, 
- MONTGO'MERYSHIRE, 3 county of 
N. Wales, 35 miles in length, and 34 in 
breadth ; bounded on the N. by Merioneth- 
ſhire and Denbighſhire; on the E. by Shrop- 
ſhire; on the S. by Radnor and Cardigan 
hires ; and on the W. by another part of 
Merionethſhire. It contains 5660 houſes, 
33-960 inhabitants, 68 pariſhes, and | fix 
marłet - towns. It ſends but two members to 
parliament; viz, one for the county, and 
the other for Montgomery. It is watered 
by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, which run into the 
Severn, whoſe head is at a ſmall lake on the 
top of Plimlimon-hill, and the rivers Rhydel 
and Wye have their ſources in the ſame 
mountain; This county is full of high hills, 
with a few valleys and meadows fit for corn 
and paſtures. The air is tharp and cold, on 
account of the mountains; but in the valleys 


it is more mild. Montgomery is the capital 


town. 
MONTH, [pron. mwnth] S. [Sex. the 
moon] a ſpace of time meaſured by the revo- 
lution of the ſun or moon, and reckoned the 
22th part of the year. A lunar month. is the 
between two conjunctions of the moon 
with the fun, or between two moons, A 
folar month, the ſpace of time wherein the 
ſun revolves through one entire fign of the 
— yp The calendar months confiſt une- 
qually of thirty and thirty-one days, except 
February, which in leap years has twenty- 
nine, but in other years twenty-cight days, 
3 wind, a phraſe uſed to expreſs longing 


e. 
MO NTHLVY, {[minthly] Adj. continuing 
or performed in a month; happening every 
month. 3 Ty N | 
ee Lu Adv. once in a 
month. 12 
MON T ROSS, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Angus, ſeated at the mouth of the 
river Efe, on the German Ocean, It is a 
trading place, and has a harbour for ſhips of 
2 confiderable burden, and an hoſpital for tlie 


poor inh 


OO 
| . MO'NUMENT, 8. [Lat,] 


a ing vj 


MONUME'NTAL, Adj, preſerving th 


or remembrance belonging 
tomb raiſed in honour of the dead, My 


MOOD, S. [Lat.] in Logic, the mtl., 
determination of propoſitions . 
their quantity or quality, i. e. their univerſal 
or particular affirmation or negation, In 
Muſic, manner or ſtile. In Grammar the 
different changes a word undergoes, to fen 
the various intentions and ons Pl 
mind. Temper of mind]; ſtate of the ming 
as affected by paſſion; anger; rage; from 
mod, Sax, moed, Belg. mad, Goth, An hs. 
bitual temper of the mind, | 

MOO'DY, Adj. angry, or out of hy. 
mour; mental llectual belonging 
che mind, | 44 ; ; 

@ON, 5. [Sax.] in Aſtronomy, one 
the heavenly bodies, J ſatellite or = a 
planet — on the earth, which fe 
moves round, 2s a centre, performing her 
revolution in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 — 
in which time the likewiſe moves round her 
own axis. Figuratively, a month, In Foni- 
fication, ſomething reſembling a creſcent or 
balf- moon : this word is generally uſed in 
compoſition, either in the laſt ſenſe, or for 
8 ry ( to the moon. 
* » S. 4 of li j 
from the moon, F 

MOO'N-CALF, S. a monſter; a falſe 
conception; a dolt ; a ſtupid fellow, 

MOO'N-EYED, Adj. having eyes affectel 
by the revolutions of the moon, Figurative» 
ly, dimſighted; purblind, 
MOO'NLESS, Adj. not enlightened by 


the . 

MOO'NLIGHT, [moon] S. the light 
afforded by the moon. 
MOO'NLIGHT, C] Adj, enlighten- 
ed by the moon, “ The monligbt ſhade,” 


Pope, 

$10O'NSHINE, S. the light or luſtre of 
the moon. In Burleſque, à month. 
MOO'NSHINE, or MOO'NSHINY, 
Adj. [both from a corruption of moonſining] 
during the ſhining of the moon; by means 
— moonlight. © You moonſbine 8 

bok, | 
MOO'NSTRUCK, Adj. lunatic ; affeQted 
by means of the moon, 

MOOR, S. [Belg.] a marſh, ſen, or tra 
of low, watery land, A negro, ot black; 
from maurus, Lat, 

To MOOR, V. A. [morer, Fr.] to faſten 
a veſſel hy anchors or other means. euterly, 
to be fixed or ſtationed. 

MOO'RCOCK, S. a fowl found on moor 
and male of the MooxnmN, 

MOO'RISH, Adj. fenny; marthy; Watt!) 
MOO'R-KIRK, a village in Yorkſhir 


abitants, It is 68 miles N. E. of 
2 


- * 


wich one fair, on J une 24, for 440 K. 


MOR 

MOORLAND, 8. a marſh, or watery 
pod. INCH, 4 village in Somerſet- 
* one fair, on Auguſt 20, for all 


fort of cattle. 
v. Adj. marſhy; fenny ; watery. 
— 2 $. the large American 


v. A. [Sax. ] in Law, to plead 
> ſtate 4 point of law, or 
acaſe, by way of exerciſe, for a degree 
tarrifter in the inns of court, called to 
eie met, A moot caſe or point, ſuch as 


diſpute.” _ 
160 181, S. one that argues a moot. > 


To MOPE, 


; ſpiritleſs, | 
ns one ſpiritleſs or delirious, 


of rags 
MO 


tune; 4 dull or inactive perſon. 

MORAL, Adj. [Fr.] relating to the ac- 
tions or conduct of life, or that which deter- 
nines an action to be good or virtuous; rea- 
ſaiag, ſo as to promote or ĩnſtruct in virtue; 
popular; or generally admitted in the uſual 
occurrences of life, A moral impoſſibility is a 
nry great or inſuperable difficulty, oppoſed to 
a natural impoſſibility, A moral certainty or 
Meran implies a very ftrong probability, and 
1 uſed in contradiſtinction to mathematical 
probability, In Logic, a moral univerſality 
i when the predicate agrees to the greateſt 
part of the particulars, contained under the 
mixerſal ſubject, 

MORAL, S. morality, or practice of the 
duties of life, doctrine, or inſtruction, drawn 
u a corollary from a fable. ' 

To MORAL, V. N. to moralize; to 
make moral reflections. ; 
MORALIST, S. one who teaches the 
dunes of life. 
MORALITY, S. 
norals, or 
ly; ethiet. 
To MORALIZE, V. A. [Fr.] to apply 
u ide conduct or regulation of our actions; 
to explain in ſuch a manner as to convey 
lone practical truths,  Nevterly, to ſpeak or 
une on moral ſubjects. : 

MORALIZER, S. one who moralizes. 

MORALLY, Adv. in an etbical ſenſe ; 
Krording to the common occurrences of life; 
iccording to the rules of virtue. 

MORALS, $. [without a fingular] the 
praftice of the duties of life; behaviour with 
2 858 ract 

A „8. Fr. Ja ſen; a or t 
#f land aboundin 95 * e 
MO'RBATH;”a village in Devonſhire, 


the art of living well and happi- 


pus, S. [a cant word from mope] a large cherry 


r.] the doctrĩne of 


MOR 


with one fair, on Monday after Auguſt 24, 
for cattle, 
MO'RBID, Adj. [Lat.] diſeaſed, oppoſed 
to healthy, 
{ MO'RBIDNESS, S. the ſtate or quality 
of being diſeaſed, 

MORBIFIC, or MORBI'FICAL, Adj, 
the laſt word is ſeldom uſed, Fr.] cauſing 
iſeafes ; 922. 3 

MORBO'SE, | morboze] Adi. | 
ceeding from diſeaſe ; als, EINE 
MORDA'CITY, S. [Lat.] of a biting, 
ſtinging quality. cel ty 
MO'RDICANT, Adj. Lat.] biting; acrid.' 
MORE, Adj. [the comparative of $ 


| 


b | Many, or Much, whoſe ſuperlative is Ae, 


ter in number, quantity or degree. 
MORE, Adv. to a greater degree. Longer, 
ied to time, Again, or a ſecond time. 
Uſed as a particle to form the comparative 
degree before adjectives, which, for the length 


O0/PE-EYED, Adj. blind of one eye. [of their ſyllables, or want of harmony, would 
MOPPET, or MO/PSEY, S. a doll made] not admit the addition of er, a 
: a fond name for a child. | MORE'L, S. a plant; likewiſe a ſpecies of 


| c A + 

MO'RELAND, 8. [Sax.] a mountainous 
or hilly country. 
MOREOVER, Conj. beſides, or beyond 
what has been mentioned. SYNnox, Furs 
thermore is properly uſed, when there is need 
only to add one more reafon to thoſe before- 
mentioned, Its intent is to multiply, and it 
has no relation but to number. Moreover is in 
its right place, when uſed to add a reaſon of a 
different kind to thoſe that went before. Its 
chief office is to add, with a particular reſpect 
to diverſity; Beſides is uſed, with propriety, 
when we would ſtrengthen, by a new reaſon, 
the force of thoſe that were ſufficient of them- 
ſelves, Its principal office is to enhance by 
abundance, 

MORE'SK-WORE, S. in Carving or 
Painting, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces in which 
there is no perfect ſigure, but a wild repre- 
ſentation of birds, beaſts, &c. 

MO'RETON, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
which has a market on Tueſday, and two 
fairs, on April 5, and October 10, for cattle, 
It is ſeated on the Foſſe-way, 29 miles 
E. S. E. of Worceſter, and 824 W. N. W. 
of London. 

MO'RETON-HA*MSTED, a town of 
Devonſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
and threg fairs, on the firſt Saturday in June, 
July 19, and November 430, for cattle; ſeat- 
ed on a hill, near Dartmore, and is a pretty 
large place, with a noted market for yarn, It 
is 12 miles S. W. of Exeter, and 1924 W. by 
S. of London. 

MORIGEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] dutiful, 
obedient, complaiſant. - 

MO'RION, S. [Fr.] a helmet, or armour 
for the head. | 

MO'RKIY, S. in Hunting, a wild beaſt 
that has died thruugh fickngis or miſchance. 

i MO RMO, 


| 


MOR 


| MO, $. [Or.] a bugbear, or ſome- 
ng uſed to frighten perſons. * 
MokRN, S. [Sa.] the firſt part of the 
day from ſunriſe to noon. Seldom uſed but 


by 1 wy | 

 * MO'RNING, S. [Sax.] the firſt part of 
the day, from the appearance of light till 
twelve o'clock at noon, Uſed in compoſition 
for any thing belonging to, or uſed in the 


0 55 

MORNIN G- GO WN, S. a looſe gown. _ 
MORNING-STA'R, 8. the planet Ve- 

nus, ſo named when the appeats in the morn- 


on a large empire of Africa, in 
weſtern part 9 


filet,” Sus, and r of Dara, 
2 62.5 miles in length fr 
5 * to W. It is bounded * gh 

the Mediterranean Sea; on the S. by T 
r Segel meſſa and —.—.— 
of Algiers. The air of this country is very 

ute, and pretty temperate, eſpecially to 

e N. of mount Atlas. The ſoil, though 

indy and dry in ſome places, is ſo fertile in 
ers, and the fruits ſo good, as well as the 
N it would be a delightful country, 
f properly cultivated. The inhabitants are 
Mahometans, of a tawney complexion, wbuſt, 
and very ſkilful in managing a horſe, and 
wielding a lance. However, they are unpo- 
liked, jealous, ſhameleſs, liars, ſuperſtitious, 
pocrites, cheats, and of a cruel diſpoſition, 

e emperor is abſolute, his will being a law, 
and he often exerciſes very great cruelties. 
Morocco is the capital city, whoſe lon. is 6, 
45. W. and lat. 30. 32. 

Mo ROSE, Adj. [Lat.] ſour of temper; 
not eaſily pleaſed, and ſoon diſguſted. 

MORO'SELY, Adv. ſourly, peeviſhly. 

MORO'SENESS, S. ſourneſs ; peeviſh- 
ORO'SITY » S. [ Lat.] ſourneſs or pee- 
viſhneſs. 

MO'RPETH, a town of Northumberland, 
with a market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, 
on Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday ſe'nnight 

befure Whit- Sunday, for horned cattle, ſheep, 
and horſes; and on Wedneſday before July 
22, for a few horned cattle. The market is 
very large for corn, cattle, and proviſions, It 
is 284 miles N. of Durham, and 236 N. by 
W, of London, 
MO RRIS, or MO'RRIS-DANCE, S. 
[for Moorif or Moriſco- dance] a kind of dance 
in which the perſon gingles bells ſewed to 
his cloaths, practiſed by the Moors, and re- 
ſembling the Pyrrhic dance mentioned by 
claſſic authors, | 

MO'RPHEW, [mirfeew] S. [Fr. ] a ſeurf 
on the face. 

MO RROW, [rr] S. [Sax.] the day 
after the preſent day. To-morrow, an ad- 


MOR 
the preſent. It is ſometimes 3, 
ſtanti ve. To morrow i de ol wa fk 
e 
, 8. . t. N. 
piece fit for the moll 1 te 


a 2 _ b j 
MO'RSU 8. the a8 
"MORT, 8. Cr. in — 


The laſt 
MO'RTAL, S. a man or human being 
MORTALITY, S, che flate of a te. 


ing ſubject to death. Figuratively, duath, 
« Mortality my ſentence.” Par, 7, Hy- 
man nature, © Mortality cannot bear it," 


* | . 
4 TALLY, Adv. i ably ; fo 
as. to be doomed to death; extremely ; ex. 
lr 1 

O RTAR, S. [Fr.] a j 
which things are pounded EIL 1 
Gunnery, a ſhort piece of ordnance, out of 
which bs or carcaſſes are thrown, In 
Architecture, a preparation of lime and ſand 
with water, uſed as a cement in building 
walls, &c. from morter, Belg, j 
. MO'RTGAGE, [the : is uſually not pron, 
in this word and its derivatives] S. Ft.] a 
pledge or pawn of lands, &c. for money ber 
rowed. | | 
To MO'RTGAGE, v. A. to pledge 


pan, or make over to a creditor, as a ſecu- 


rity. 

MO'RTGAGEE, 8. the perſon who re- 
ceives lands, &c. as a pawn for money lent, 

MO'RTGAGER, S. a perſon who mort 
gages or pawns lris lands, 8 
MORTI'FEROUS, Adj. I Lat. I le rudi 
MORTIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] in Surgery, 
a diſeaſe wherein the natural juices loſe thar 
proper motion, ferment, and deſtroy the ter- 
ture of the parts; a gangrene z a deſtruction 
of active qualities. The act of keeping in 
ſtate of ſubjection, applied to the paiſions. 
The act of ſubduing the body by abſtineace 
or hardſhips, in a religious view, in order to 


[leſſen the ſtrength of luft, Any thing @ 


occurrence that fills the mind with vexation 
or uneaſineſs. 

To MO'RTIFY, v. A. [Fr.] to rob of 
all the vital qualities. In Pharmacy, to le. 
ſtroy the active and eſſential qualities, applied 
to the killing of quickſilver, ſo as to unte 
it with turpentine or ſpittle. To deſtroy 2c. 
tive powers, To ſubdue inordinate paſſions; 
to keep the body low by labour and abſtinench 
in order to render its affections more compliant 
to reaſon, and to atone for former ns; ® 


verbial expreflion, implying on the day after 


humble, deject, or vex. Neaterly, to conv 


cw ww _ © - ag ww 8 « ow 


as *u _ © _ A <<, 


MOT 
eee or quantity, Some months af che mg.” 


ac. 
MER, a village in Berkſhire, with - MO'STICK, S. [Teut.] a painter's ſtick, 
Ten 27% for horſes, cows, ſheep, on which he LI when he 
* and pedlary, and Nov. 6, for horſes and paints. 
Wah cattle, Wale 8 rr 
TISE [mirriſs r. Jin Carpen-'g y. 
EL. onion) MOTE, S. „ 
Ein into it, and form Lo ter j an atom; any thing very ſmall, In Law- 
To 3 [mortiſs] V. A. wa or, books, it ſignifies a court or convention, as a 
vith | ward-morez 'burgh-moce, - wan-mote, &c. f 
PO RTLACK;. zpleaſanc village in) . MOTH, 8. {Sax.] a ſmall winged inſect 
ia 696 N 6 miles W. of which eats clothes or hangings; e Frm s 
2 — of divers colours, diſiguihe iſhed 
ieee Is in Law, a| butterfly by its horns, whic 

2 1 515 wnalienable, and from their root. 
2 dead hand, decauſe it MO'THER, 33 this 
act be reſtored 10 the donor, or to any | word and its derivatives and compound pounds ; as, 
common or tewporal uſe: the word is gene- mutber, miltherly] S. e a term of rela- 
pplied to-fuch lands as are given to any tion, denoting a woman who has borne a 
rligious A ks corporation, &c. child. Uſed figuratively, it denotes what- 
MO 'RTRESS, S. a diſh compoſed of meats | ever gives origin to other things of the ſame 
of various kinds pounded together. kind thus we ſay a Morber- church, a Mother- 
MORTUARY, 5, [Fr in Law, a giſt tongue or language, &c. In Medicine, it 
kk by a a perſon at - his death to his pooh ſignifies hyſteric fits or A familiar 


2 perſonal tythes neglected to term of addreſs to an old woman. Alſo, a 
be paid in his life · tine ; in ſome places, — ſubſtance concreting in liquors, or the 


Ss > Ss 


>” 
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bal, or other moveable chattel, as are, by, ſcum, from modder, Belg. mud. 
aka, due"00 the-death. of a perſon, and]; MOTHER, Adj, Weires that: which a 
filed by this name. perſon receives at his birth. 

MOSAIC, or MOSAIC WORK, 8. POT HER OF PEARL, S. a kind of 
r.] an afſemblage of little pieces of glaſs, coarſe pearl made of the ſhell of ſuch fiſhes 
narble, ſhells, and precious ſtones of various as generate pearls, 
eelours, cemented on a ground of ſtucco, and MO'THEKHQOD, 8. the office, condi- 
imitating pictures in form, natural colours, tion, ſtate, or quality of a mother. 
ul the ſhades uſed in 1 0 4 MO'THERLESS, Adj. having no mother; 

noe he Mao moſt]. 5. LO a  temphe orphan of a mother. 

MO'THERLY, Adj, belonging to, or be- 
coming a mother, 

10088 8. [Sax. ] though en eren | MO'THERLY, Adv, after the manner of 
tobe only an excreſcence produced from the a mother, 
ark and trees, yet it is no leſs a plant than; MOTHER, Adj, full of dregs; having 
thoſe of greater magnitude, having roots, | white concretions : applied to liquors. 
fovers, and ſeeds, ; yet cannot be propagated| MO TH, Adj: full of moths. 
fom ſeed by 8 5 | MOTION, [nts] 3. [Lat.] the a8 of 

To MOSS, V. A to cover with moſs. changing Place; manner of — the 

M0 SIN Ess, S. the ſtate of being covered body z gait; change & poſture, or action; 
ir overgrown with moſs, thought or tendency of mind; a propoſal ; 

MO'SSY, Adj. overgrown with moſs, an impulſe communicated, Natural motion 

MOST, Adj. ſthe ſuperlative of * is that which has its moving force or principle 
ny, nach Such words as conſiſt of many within the moving hoy: Violent mation is 
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MOST, Adv, (Sax, in the greateſt degree. i 
Cemetimes uſed as a ſubſtantive, and is either the human body, whoſe my is meaſured 
agilen or plural, Followed by of, and uſed by the quantity of relative ſpace run throutzh. 
nary bgnifes the greater number, and is MO TlONLESS, [mogpinleſs] Adj. with- 

* M of the churches.” Addiſ. out motion. 

2 vith make, it ſignifies the greateſt yalue,| MO'TIVE, Adj, [Lat.] cauſing motion 
1 al «vantage, and is fingular, * Makes the having the power to move or change place. * 
py rig be has,” 22 . When MO'TIVE, s. [Fr.] that whigh fixes the 
 Fevded by af, it nifies d choice, or incites to action; a er. 

tak wanne e TLEY, 


7 
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formed or ſhaped; liable to be mouldy. 


 MO'TLEY, Adj. [ ſuppoſed to be corrupted 
from 5 various colours. 

MOTOR, S. [Lat.] a mover. 
MO'TORY, Adj. [Lat.] cauſing motion. 
MO'TTO, S. [Ital.] a ſentence added to 

a device, or any writing, 

To MOVE, [che „ in this word and its 


derivatives and compounds is pron. like oo; 
as muove, mobueables, moòwer, mocving , Fac. 


v. A. [Lat.] to put out of one place into 


another; to put in motion. To give an im- 
pulſe to. To propoſe; to recommend. To 
perſuade or prevail on, applied to the mind. 
To affect; to excite tenderneſs or any paſſion. 
To make angry. To put into commotion. 
« All the city was moved.” Ruth i. 9. Neu- 
terly, to go from one place to another; to 
walk; to go forward. | | 
MO'VEABLE, Adj. capable of being 
moved, or carried from one place te another, 
Changing, or not always happening on the 
fame day of the month or year, applied to the 


| 


feaſts obſerved by the church. = 


MO'VEABLES, S. [it has no Aingular] 


[Fe] goods or furniture; diſtinguiſhed from | 
, 


or other hereditary poſſeſſions, 
MO'VEABLENESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing poſſible to be moved. | | 
- MO'VEABLY, Adv. fo as it may be 
moved. | 
MO'VELESS, Adj. unmoved ; not to be 
put out of its place. | | 
MO'VEMENT, S. [Fr.] the manner of 
moving; motion; any thing which moves: 
generally applied to the parts of a watch, er 
other machine, 
MO'VENT, Part. [Lat.] in motion. 
_ MO'VVENT, S. that which puts any thing 
into motion. 8 
NO “VER, S. the perſon or thing that 
gives motion; ſomething in motion; a pro- 
poſer. 
MOU'VING, Part. ia motion. Figurative- 
ly, pathetic, or cauſing pity and compaſſion, 
O'VINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to cauſe pity and compaſſion. | ' 
MOULD, [the ou in this word and its fol- 
lowing derivatives is uſually pron. like o in 
cold; as, mold, milder, mildy, &c.] S. [Swed.] 
a kind of concretion on the top ot ſuch things 
as are damp, and without. motion, at preſent 
diſcovered by microſcopes to be a perfect 
plant. Earth, in which any thing grows, 
from molde, Sax. Matter of which any thing 
is made; the matrix in which any thing is 
caſt or ſhaped, from molde, Span. moule, Fr. 
Caſt, form, or diſpoſition, The ſuture of the 
ſcull, wherein the ſeveral bones meet: 
MO'ULDABLE, Adj. capable of being 


| 


 MO'ULDER, S. one that ſhapes, or fa- 
ſhions. | | 


To MO'UEDER, V. N. [Sax. ] to turn to 
guſt; to crumble, - | 


M U | 
mouldy, or ee a whitifh 4 
on account of being in a 
MO'ULDING, 8. an ons 
cut in wood or ſtone, In ArchiteQhre, f. 
jettings or projectures beyond the level f 
wall, Kc. the aſſemblage of which forms N 
nices, dor - caſes, and othet decorationt. 52 
MO'ULDY, Adj. covered with a kind of 
white down by ſtanding in a moik place 
To MOL, fat] v. N. [Belg] 
ſned or change feathers, applied to birds, 
MOUND, S. [Sax. à bank, rampart, 8 
other fence of earth, In Heraldry, a bl N 
globe with a croſs upon it; from monde, Fr 
To MOUND, V. A. to fortify or dete 
with a rampart or bank of earth. 


MOUNT, S. [Fr.] a mountain, or fm M 
hill; an artificial hill in a garden; the paint. If 
ed paper or leather glued to the flicks of ; % 
fan, 2h tie 

To MOUNT, V. N. Cr. ] to aſcend, by 
riſe upwards; to tower, or be built to a great Jung 


height; to get on horſeback, To come tn 
when added together, from amunt. © der w | 
what they mount.” Pope, Actively, to nil e or 
in the air; to lift or force upwards ; toaſt oun 
or climb; to place on horſeback ; to onu- 
ment, To mount guard, to do duty or wah 
at any particular place. To mount cannon, t 
ſet a piece on its wooden frame, 

MOUNTAIN, S. [Fr.] a part tle 
earth, riſing to a conſiderable height abore'ts 
ſurface. 

MOUNTAIN, Adj. built on a mountain; 
growing or fituated on mountains; belonyng 
to a mountain, 5 8 

MOUNTAINE'ER, S. one who lives 
a mountain; a ſavage ruſtic or free-bootet. 

MOU'NTAINET, S. a hillock, er {all 
mountain, 2 recommends this war 
as elegant, though not in uſe. 

MOU'NTAINOUS, Adj. hilly, or falld 
mountains, Figuratively, large; hugz; U 
bulk as big as a mountain. 

MOU'NTAINOUSNESS, 8. the quality 
of being full of mountain. 

MOU'NTANT, Adj. [Fr.] riſing ove 
ing upwards. | 

MOUNTEBANK, 8. Cal] a pol 
who vends medicines in public places, 10 
harangues the mob from _ or fig 
Figuratively, any vain pretender, | 

MOU'NTING, 8. in Mechanics * 
thing that ſerves to raiſe or ſet off 2 * 
thus the frame and its dependencies 2 4 
mounting of a looking-glaſs ; the K l * 
mounting of a ſword; the fuft, or ut, 
mounting of a carbine, muſquet, Ec. ub 

MOW NT ER, S. one whoclimbs cr * 

MOUNT-SORREL, a toun in Leice 
ſhire, ſo named from a high mount, 7 

Arr. of a ſort 
rock, adjoining to the town, * 
coloured ftone, It has 2 _ 2 * 
days, and a fair on July 10, for plea 


MO'ULDINESS, 8. the ſtate of being 
3 * 1 „„ iu 4 


toys, Jt is 105 miles N. W. by — — 


MOW 
Mob NTV, 8. 
To MOURN, 3 
rd and its derivatives on. 
7 as, marnery mf ning &c.] V. N. [Sax. 
q prize ot be ſorrowful; to wear the dre 
U ſorrow; to preſerve an appearance of grief. 
aizely, to grieve for or lament. 

MO'URNER, S. one that ſhews 
row; one that follows a funeral in black, 
MO/URNFUL, Adj, cauſing ſorrow ; feel 
« ſorrow; having the appearance of ſorrow ; 


imal, or expreflive of grief. | 
MO'UANFULLY, Adv. in a fſorrowful 


lanners 

MO/'URNFULNESS, S. ſorrow ; the ap- 
rance of ſorrow. | 
MO/URNING, S. ſorrow, grief; a dreſs: 
xm by perſons when they have loſt a rela- 
, Et. by death. Mourning, among the 
tients, was expreſſed by very different ſigns, 
by tearing their cloaths, wearing ſackcloth, 
jing aſide crowns, andthe enſigns of honour, 
The colours of the mourning dreſs are 
ferent in different countries. In Europe, 
e ordinary colour for mourning is black; in 
Sina, it is white; in Turky, blue, or violet; 
Ethiopia, brown; in Egypt, it is yellow; 
| kings and cardinals mourn in purple. 
MOURNINGL7, Adv. in a forrowful 
anner. 

MOUSE, S. [plural mice. Sax.] a little 
mal haunting houſes and corn- fields. 

To MOUSE, [mouze] V. N. to catch 
ez to be ſly, inſidious, or upon the catch, 
MOU'SE-HOLE, S. a ſmall hole. 
MOU'SER, [maizer] S. one that catches 


ce, 
MOUTH, S. [Sax.] in Anatomy, that part 
the face which conſiſts of the lips, gums, 
the inſide of the checks, at which the 
un received;z an opening, or that part of 
le] by which it is filled or emptied ; that 
of a river by which it is entered from the 
| Figuratively, a ſpeaker or orator. To 
* wwrbs, is a diſtortion of the features; a 
| ace” made in contempt, Denon in the 
'%, implies dejected. 
» MOUTH, [che 2h is pron, harder in 
nd the next word than in the ſubſtantive] 
A, to utter with a voice afteftedly big, ap- 
ze ſpeech, To chew or grind in the 
U, applied to eating. To ſeize in or 
— mouth ; to form by the mouth. 
a THED, Adj. having a mouth; de- 
p unh an affected bigneſs of voice. In 
2 foul-mouthed implies uſing abu- 
"Ruage 3 mealy-mout hed, baſhful. 


OUTH-FULL, S. as much as the mouth 
Main 3 any 


ſmall quanti 
| q ny, 
0⁰ Tal Ess, Adj. without a mouth. 
_ the eu in this and next word is 
nnn] S. a loft or chamber where 


Fr,] the aſcent. ofa hawk.j To MOW, v. A. to heap 
2 in this|1 
i like theo in 


grief or 
feel 


N UD 


er or put 
in a mow. Neuterly, to gather the harveſt. 
To MOW, [pron. m3] V. A. [preter 
moved, participle paſſive mozon ; from matuan, 
Sax, ] to cut with a ſcythe; Figuratively, to 
cut down with ſpeed or violence. $6 
MO'WER, [mer] S. one who cuts with 
a ſcythe. | 
MUCH, Adj. [Span.] large, applied to 
quantity; long, applied to time z many, ap- 
plied-to number. 0 N 
MUCH, Adv. in a great degree; by far; 
to a certain degree, Often or long, applied to 
time. Nearly. a 74 
MUCH, S. a great deal, Multitude, ap- 
plied to number; abundance, applied to 
quantity. Something ſtrange, uncommon, or 
deſerving notice. © It is much that one, 
% Kc.“ Bac. To make much of, ſignifies ty 
treat with great reſpect, fondneſs, or tender- 
neſs. Much at one means, of equal value; 
of equal influence, ETON 
MUCH-HA'DHAM, in Hertfordſhire 
whoſe fair is June 24, for toys. 5 
MU'CID, Adj. [Lat.] ſlimy, muſty. 
MU'CIDNESS, S. ſlimineſs or muſtineſs. 
MU'CILAGE, S. [Lat.] a flimy or viſ- 
cous matter. 
MuciLA“CINOUs, Adj. [Fr.] ſlimy; 
viſcous. Mucilaginous glands, ate a nume- 
rous ſet of glands in the joints. ; 
MUCILA*GINOUSNESS, S. the quality 
of being ſlimy or viſcous. | 
MUCK, S. [Sax.] dung uſed for improv- 


4 


— 


0 
. 


ing lands; any thing mean, or baſe. A wer 


as muck, or to be muck wet, implies being wet 
with water or rain. To run a muck, to attack 
all ig the way, © ; 
To MUCK, V. A. to dung. 

MU“ CKENDER, S. a handkerchief. 
MU'CKINESS, S. naſtineſs; filth. 
MU'CKSWEAT, [mickſeo?#t] S. a profuſe 
ſweat. | 
.MU"CE WORM, S. a worm that lives 
in dung; a miſer; a curmudgeon. 
MU'CKY, Adj. naſty, or filthy. 
MU'COUS, Adj. [Lat.] flimy, or viſcous, 
MU'COUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
ſlimy or viſcous, 

MU'CRO, S. [Lat.] a point. 
MU'CRONATED, Adj. pointed. 
MU'CUS, S. a mucilaginous liquor, ſepa- 


{rated by the mucous glands and the noſtrils; 


it is likewiſe uſed for any other ſlimy liquor 
the lime, or moiſt 


or moiſture, 
MUD, S. 22 

earth at the bottom of water; the duſt or dirt 

of roads made wet with rain or water. | 
To MUD, V. A. to bury in ſlime or mud; 

to make the water foul by diſturbing the 

mud; to daſh or daub with mud. 

MU'DDILY, Adv. with feulnefs, or diſ- 


corn is laid up. Hay i 

| UC up, in moTv properly 
«ay; laid in a houſe. Hay in rick, 
el is heaped together in a field, 


( 


turbed mud and ſediment. : 
MU'DDINESS, S. foulneſs cauſed by mud; 
dregs or ſediment. 
422 To MU Þ- 


XUL 
To MU'DDLE, V. A. to make foul or 
muddy; to make half drunk; to cloud or ſtupify. 
MU DDV, Adj. ſoiled or daubed with 
mud ; dark; cloudy or dull. 
To MU DDV, V. A. to make muddy; to 
cloud; to diſturb. 
MU DSUCRKER, S. a ſea fowl, with two 
toes joĩned, ſo called from its manner of life. 
To MU E, V. A. [Fr.] to moult or change 
the feathers. 
MUFF, S. [Swed. ] a covering of hair or 
feathers, to keep the hands warm in winter. 
 MUPFETE'E, | 29-08 gm of muff] S. 
a kind of ſhort muff, worn upon the wriſt to 
keep that part of. the ſhirt clean, 
MU'FFIN, S. a kind of light cake, made 
of the beſt flour, mixed with milk, &c. 
To MU'FFLE, V. A, [Fr.] to cover from 
the weather; to blindſold; to faſten up the 
month of a dog with leathern thongs to pre- 
vent his biting; to hide, conceal, or in- 
volve. 
To MU FFLE, V. N. [Belg.] to ſpeak in- 
wardly ; to ſpeak inarticulately. 
MU'FFLER, S. a cover for the face; a 
cover made of thongs, put over a dog's mouth 
to prevent his biting. 
MU'FTI, S. [Tork.] the high-prieſt of 
the Mahometan religion. 
MUG, S. a veſſel to drink in. 
MUGGLETO'NIAN, S. a profeſſor of 
the principles of Ludowic Muggleton, a jour- 
neyman taylor, who lived about 1657, and 
with his aſſociate Reeves ſet up for great 
prophets, pretending to an abſolute power of 
faving and damning whom they pleaſed, and 
aſlerting that they were the two laft witneſſes 
of God which ſhould appear before the end 
of the world. 
MU GGY, Adj, moiſt; dampiſh; mouldy ; 


| 


gloomy. . 

MU'GIENT, Part. [ Lat.] bellowing. 

MULA“TTO, S. [Span.] one that has a 
black and a white for his parents. 

MUTBERRY-TREE, S. [Sax.] a tree 
bearing a fruit formed ſomewhat like a pine- 
apple, and affording a delicious juice. 

MULCT, 8. [Late] a fine, or ſum of mo- 
ney which a perſon is ſentenced to pay. 

To MULCT, V. A. to ſentence a perſon 
do pay or forfeit a ſum of money. 

MULE, S. [Lat.] at animal generated by 
an aſs and a mare, or by a horſe and a ſhe-aſs, 

MULETE'ER, S. [Fr.] one that drives 
mules, 

MULIE BRITY, s. [Lat.] womanhood ; 
the condition of a woman, 

MU'LIER, S. [Lat.] in Law, a perſon be- 
gotten before, but born after marriage; and 
reckoned lawtul or legitimate, 

MULL, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scot- 
land, about 2o miles in length, and as much 
in breadth. 

To MUTT.,, V. A. [Lat.] to ſoften or dil- 


(is Ab deaf lleepy, c. 
[any liquor, but ef Tra Tong 
MU LLAk, SFr 4 ſtone flat at he 
bottom, and roundi at the top, vith which 
avy powder 1s ground on a marble ; a Pre- 


« An iin 


| MULTA'NGULARLY, Adv, with m 
corners or angles, | 
MULTA'NGULARNESS, $, the ou 
of having many angles or corners, 
MULTICA PSULAR, Adj. [Lat.] i 
many capſules or cells, 
MULTIFA'RIOUS, Adj, [Lat.] nix 
' complicate, / 
MULTIF A*RIOUSLY, Adv, in 2 « 
plicate manner, 
MULTIFA'*RIOUSNESS, S. multight 
diverſity, or variety, 
MU'LTIFID, or MULTT'FIDOUS, 44 n 
[Lat.] having many portitions; divided i 
many branthes, 
MU'LTIFORM, Adj. [Lat.] having 
rions ſhapes, forms, or appearances, 
MULTILA'TERAL, Adj, [Lat] han 
many ſides. 
MULTINO'MIAL, or MULTINOY 
NAL, Adj. [ Lat.] having many names. 
| MULTI'PAROUS, Adj. [Lat.] brig 
many at a birth, | 
MULTIPA'RTITE, Adj. [Lat.] . 
into many parts. 
MU'LTIPLE, or MU'LTIPLEN, 4 
[Lat.] manifold, In Arithmetic, min 
a number which contains another fen 
times : thus, two is mn multiple of fi, 
cauſe it contains it three times. 
MULTIPLI ABLE, Adj. Ir] cab 
bein multi lied, 
MULTIPLIABLENESS, S. the . 
of being capable to be multiplied. 
MULTIPLICA'BLE,, Adj [lit 
of being multiplied in ar! 
MULTIPLICAND, S. [Lat.] the 


= d, 
given to be multiphe ]. L ' 
MULTIPLICATE, — [lat] BY 
lied; confiſting of more than rs 
5 MULTIPLICA'TION, S. [b * 


adding F 


of increaſing any number 5) de ju 


the ſame kind. In Arithmetie, p 
any one number by another, 45 0 — 
are units in the number by which it : 
MULTIPLICA”TOR, 8. IL. 


pirit, 3s wine is when heated or ſweetened, 


ber given to multiply another b). za 


MUM 


MULTIPLI'CIOUS, Adj. | manifold. 
-licious or many.” Drown. 
. = | ULTIPLY, V. A. [Fr.]to increaſe 
„ number by the addition or production of 
* of the ſame kind; to work a ſum in 
multiplication. - 
:ncreaſe in number. ; ; 
ULTIPOTENT, Adj. [Lat.] having a 
manifold power, or power co perform many 
different things, 
MULTIPRE'SENCE, S. (Lat. the power 
or at of being in ſeveral places at one and 
the lame time. | 4 
MULTI'SCIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] having a 
ety of knowledge. ; 
MULTISI LIQUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] having 
many pods, In Botany, applied to ſuch plants 
3s have, after each flower, many diſtin pods, 
or ſeed- veſſels. Fa, 
MULTI'SONOUS, Adj. [Lat.] having 
many ſounds, | 
MULTITUDE, S. [Lat.] a great number; 
2 crowd or throng of ſeveral perſons aſſembled 
wether 3 the vulgar. 
MULTITU'PINOUS, Adj. having the 
appearance of a great number or multitude ; 
manifold, 
MUL 11'VIOUS, Adj. [ Lat.] having many 


Wa 

MULTO'CULAR, Adj. [Lat.] having 
many eyes, 

MUM, Interj. [whey pron. it leaves the 
lips cloſed, and may, on account of that cir- 
cumſtance, be uſed to command ſilence] 
filence | huſh ! 

MUM, S. {Teut.] a ſtrong pleaſant liquor, 
brewed at Brunſwic, from wheat, oats, and 
ground beans, 

To MU'MBLE, V. N. [Belg. ] to ſpeak in- 
wardly; to mutter; to chew in an aukward 
manner for want of teeth; to bite ſoſtly; to 
eat with the lips cloſed, Actively, to mutter 
with a low indiftin& voice. 

MU'MBLER, S. one that chews aukward- 
ly for want of teeth; one that grumbles or 
My, 

MUMBLINGLY, Adv. in an inarticulate 
vr muttering manner, 

To MUMM, v. A. [Dan.] to maſk; 
to frolic or play tricks in maſquerade, 

MUMMER, S. a maſker; one who per- 
forms frolics in maſquerade. 
 MUMMERY, S. [F * maſquerade ; fro- 
lics at a maſquerade; foolery 3 mimicry. 

MUMMY, S. [Fr.] a dead body embalm- 
ed, and preſerved after the Egyptian manner. 
In Medicine, the fleſh of a body that has been 
emdalmed, or the liquor running from em- 


med bodies when newly prepared. To beat | 


's mummy, is to beat ſo as the fleſh ſhall ap- 
pear much bruiſed, 

A . MUMP, V, A, [Belg. ] to nibble, bite 
UK, or to chew with a continued motion z 


cant language, Tv 


Neuterly, to propagate, or grea 


MUN. 


- MU'MPER, S. [a cant word] a | 
MUMPS, S. [Belg.] fullenneſs ; filent 
anger or diſcontent, In Medicine, the ſquix 


To MUNCH, V. A. [Fr.] to chew by 
t mouthfuls, Neuterly, to chew ravenouſly, 

MU'NCHER, S. one that eats greedily, 

MUND, in proper names, is derived from 
mundt, Sax. peace; thus mundbrech, is what 
lawyers make uſe of for a breach of the peace, 
Eadmund, now written Edmund, ſignifies hap- 
+4 pa from cad, Sax. happy, and #wnde, 

x. peace. 

MUNDANE, Adj, [Lat.] belonging ts 
the world, | 

MU'"NDATORY, Adj, [Lat.] having the 
power to cleanſe. 

MU'NDIC, S. a kind of marcafite found 
in tin mines, and ſo named in Cornwall. 
| MUNDIFICA'TION, S. [Lat. ] the act of 
cleanſing any body from droſs. 

MUNDIFICATIVE, Adj. having the 
power to cleanſe. | 

To MU"NDIFY, V. A. to cleanſe, purify, 
or make clean, 

To MU*'NERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to re- 
ward. | 

MUNERA'TION, S. a reward. 

MU”NGREL, Adj, generated between ani- 
mals of different ſpecies; baſe- born; degene- 
rate. See MoNGREL. 

MUNICH, munik] atown of Germany, and 
capital of the electorate and duchy of Bavatia, 
where the elector commonly reſides. It is 
ſurrounded by thick walls, bulwarks, and deep 
ditches, but otherwiſe is not a very ſtrong 
place, The houſes are high, and the ſtreets 
large and ſpacious, canals running through 
many of them, Lon. 11. 40. E. lat. 48. 2. N. 

MUNICIPAL, Adj. [Lat.] in the Roman 
Civil Law, is an epithet which ſignifies in- 
veſted with the rights and privileges of Ro- 
man citizens, Thus the municipal cities were 
thoſe whoſe inhabitants were capable of en- 
joying civil offices in the city of Rome, A- 
mong us, it is applied to the laws that obtain 
in any city or province, And thoſe are call- 
ed municipal officers, who are elected to defend 
the intereſts of cities, to maintain their rights 
and privileges, and to preſerve order and har- 
mony among the cit zens. / 

MUNI'FICENCE, S. [Lat.] the act of 


giving money and preſents, or doing acts of 


liberality. 
MUNI'FICENT, Adj. [Lat.] liberal; ge- 
netous. 
MUNTI'FICENTLY, Adv. liberally ; ge- 
nerouſly, 
MU'NIMENT, S. ¶ Lat.] a fortification or 
ſtrong- hold; ſupport, or defence. 
To MUNT'TE, V. A. [Lat.] to fortify; 
to ſtrengthen; to defend. 
MUNT'TION, S. [Lat.] a fortification or 
trong-hold; ammunition, ox ſtores for carry - 


* 


Jing on a wat. 


MU N. 


M US 


- MU'NNION, S. the upright poſt that di- 
vides the ſeveral lights in a window- frame. 
. MU'NSTER, the biſtopric of, lies in the 
circle of Weſtphalia in Germany, and is very 
conſiderable, being 120 miles in length, anc 
N Jo in breadth, The river Ems runs through 
e middle of it, from E. to W. The capital 
town is of the ſame name. | 
 MU'RAGE, S. [Lat.] money 
Keeping walls in repair. 
MU*RAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to a wall. 
Mural crawn, was an honorary reward given 
by the antient Romans to the ſoldiers who 
feſt ſcaled the walls of an enemy's city. 
MU'RDER, S. [Sax. } the act of wilful 
and feloniouſly killing a perſon upon malice 
or forethought, 

To MU'RDER, V. A. to kill a man wil- 
fully, feloniouſly, and of malice forethought; 
w deſtroy, or put an end to, | 

MURDERER, S. one who murders. 
 MU'RDERESS, S. a woman who commits 
murder, - | 

MU'RDEROUS, Adj. guilty of murder; 
eruel; bloody; addicted to ſhedding blood. 

To MURE, V. A. [Fr.] to build a wall; 


to incloſe or confine within or by walls. 


paid far 


« All the gates of the city were mured up.” | 


. Knoles, 
MU'RKY, Adj. darkiſh; obſcure; cloudy, 
MU'RMUR, S. [Lat.] a low rough noiſe; 
a complaint not openly expreſſed. 
o MU'RMUR, V. N. [Lat.] to make a 


low, rough ſound; to grumble, or to utter | 


diſcontent. 

MU RMURER, S. ene who repines, grum- 
bles, or expreſſes diſcontent by muttcring, or 
by ſome indirect manner. 

MU'RRAIN, S. the plague in cattle. 

| MU'RRAY, or Elginſhire, a county of 
Scotland, bounded on the N. by the German 
Ocean, on the E. by Bamff, on the S. by Mar 
and Badenoch, and on the W. by Nairn, 'The 
principal rivers are, the Nefle, the Spey, the 
Nairn, the Tindorn, and the Loſſie. The 
chief town is Elgin, The rivers abound with 
fiſh, particularly ſalmons. 

MU'SCADEL, or MU'SCADINE, . s. 

Fr,] a kind of ſweet grape, ſweet wine, and 
weet pear, 

MU'SCLE, ſpron. miſile) S. [Lat.] a 
feſby, fibrous part of the body of an animal, 
the organ or inſtrument of motion. In Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a fiſh with two ſhells of a dirty 
bluiſh colour, 

MU'SCULAR, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 
the muſcles z performed by the muſcles, 

MUSCULA'RITY, S. the quality which 
ſhe ves that a thing is of the nature of a muſcle. 

MU'SCULOUS, Adj, [Lat.] full of muſ- 
cles; having large and ſwelling muſcles; braw- 
ny; belonging to, or partaking of the nature 
ot, a muſcis, | 
MUSE, [ure] S. deep thonght or ſtudy ; 


Mus. 


[any dbjeRt, © With admirar; 
muſe.” Mitt, A deity, — by 
thens to prefide over worky of geni 
aid the writer in any r 
ſcience, when addreſſed to; from muſe, La. 
mouſa, Gr. The Muſes were certain jak 
divinities among the Pagans, ſuppoſed to 
fide over the arts and ſciences, Some Wd ws 
no more than three of them, viz. Mn 8 
Aæde, and Melete; i. . memory, f — 
and meditation: but Homer and Hekod — 
nine, vix. Clio, which means glory * Eu 
pleaſing; Thalia, flouriſhing ; Mel ws 
attracting ; Terpſichore, rejoicing the hear. 
Erato, the amiable; Polybymnia, a mukityg 
of ſongs ; Urania, the heavenly; and Callioge 
ſweetneſs of voice. To Clio they attributed 
the invention of hiſtory ; to Mel tra» 
gedy 3 to Thalia, comedy; to Euterye, the 
uſe of the flute; to Terpſichore, the : 19 
Erato, the lyre and lute; to Calliope, hercic 
verſe; to Urania, aſtrology ; and to Poli. 
hymaia, rhetoric, 
To MUSE, [muze] V. N. Lat. ] to ah 
the mind with intenſeneſs to any ſubject; t 
ſtudy, or revolve in the mind ; to be abſent & 
mind ; to wonder, | 

| MU'SEFUL, [ mizeful] Adi. full ofthought, 
MU SER, [muzer] S. a plodding verwun; 
or one that thinks intenſely. 
MU'SETTE, | mizett} S. Ital. a dimi- 
nutive, from maſa, Lat. a ſong] a ſhort ar 
or ſong, 

MUSE'UM, [muzeum] 8. [Or.] a name 
which originally ſignified a part of the palace 


wy 


and ty 
branch «f 


fourth of that city, This quarter was called 
the Muſcum, from its being ſet apart for the 
Muſes and the ſtudy of the ſciences. Here 
were lodged and entertained the men of learn- 
ing, who were divided into many companies 
or colleges, according to the ſciences of which 
they were the profeſſors z and to each of theſe 
houſes or collcges was allotted a handfome re- 
venue. The foundation of this eſtabliſhment 
is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
here placed his library, Eence the word Mc. 
2 is now applied to any place ſet apart 253 
repoſitory for things that. have an immediite 
relation to the arts. The Muſeum at Orford, 
called Aſhmolean Muſeum, is a noble pile of 
building, erected fer that purpoſe. And the 
Muſcum of the late Sir Hans Sloane contains 
a noble and valuable collection of the produc- 
tions of nature and art, and has been = 
purchaſed by the public, for the benefit of 

nation, ; * 
MU'SHROOM, 8. [Fr.] in Botany, : 
champignon, Figuratively, an upſtart; 3 af 
ſon that riſes to grandeur from a mean 


poor birth. 


MU'SIC, Hast] S. [Or.] one of the 
beral ſciences, belonging to 3 
which conſiders the number, me, 3 


a cloſe and intenſe application of the mind to 


g jehtful her- 
of ſounds, in order to make delightfv” 2 


of Alexandria, which took up at leaſt cue _ 


MUS 


ay; the 2928 — playing upon 
corts of muſical inſtruments. : 
PU'SICAL, [pizita/] 144 (Fr.] har 
Haus: belonging to MUNC, 
poo ALLY, {mizikelly] Adv. bar. 
* y; ſweetly dunding. | a 
mn) SICALNESS, [mizitalneſs ] S, the 
wwlity of ſounding ſweetly, harmoniouſly, | 
 melodioully. 2 | 
— Fel Ax, Cue iſbian] S. [Fr.] 2 
led in harmony, or Who plays on mulica 
jnſtruments. 0 F 
— „S. [Fr.] a dry, light, and friable 
fab dance, of a dark blackiſh colour, tinged 
vi purple z it is a perfume of a very ſtrong 
ſent, and only agreeable when in a very 
all quantity, or moderated by the mixture 
if ome other perfume, It is found in a kind 
of bag or tumour which grows under the 
ele of a wild beaſt called Moſchus. 
MU'SKET, S. [Fr.] a fire- arm borne on 
he moulder, and uſed in war, before the 
invention of firelocks, fired by the applica- 
jon of a lighted match; at preſent, the word 
; promiſcucuſly uſed for a firelock or fuſee. 
MUSKETE'ER, S. a ſoldier who carries a 
muſket, 
MUSKETO'ON, S. [Fr.] a fire-arm 
ſorter and thicker than a Grelock ; a blunder- 
ule, 


MU'SKINESS, S. the quality or ſcent of 
„* 


MU'SKY, Adi. fragrant; ſweet-ſcented, 
MUSLIN, [iz/in] S. [Fr.] a fine cloth 
pade of cotton, and imported from India, &c. 
MUSLIN, [miz/in] Adj. made of muſlin, 


orle's bridle, 

MUSSULMAN, ſplurs M. ſulmen] S. 
.] a word uſed by the Mahometans to 
wy a true believer, 

MUST, Verb, Imperſ. [Belg.] obliged. It 
er all perſons and tenſes, uſed uf perſons 
ad things, and placed before a verb. 

MUST, 8. [Lat.] new wine ; new wort, 
To MUST, V. A. [Brit.] to give an ill 
ent or ſtink to a thing, generally applied to 
. To make mouldy. Neuterly, to con- 
a em ill ſcent, applied to veſſels that are 
It in ule; to grow mouldy. 

AUSTA'CHES, 8. [Fr.] whiſkers or hair 
ung on the upper lip, 

MU'STARD 


1 


wur of muſtard. ſeed 
or y/ 

To MU'STER, V. A. [ Belg. ] to review 

„ do aſſemble, i 8 

A bsre e, in order to f 

Rer of force 

Raſter of peacocks.“ 


npoſition. : 


mcs of ſoldiers are repifiered, 


kUSROL, S. [Fr.] the noſe-band of a| 


orm an army. 
„S. a review of an army; a re- 
s muſtered; a collection. A! 


i 


M U U 


 MU'STER-MA'STER, S. one who ſupes · 

intends the muſter, to prevent frauds. 
MU'STER-ROLL, S. a regiſter of forces, 
MU'STILY, Adv. with an ill ſcent, \ 


MU'STINESS, S. camp; foulneſs; a bad 


ſcent. | | F 
MU'STY, Adj. mouldy, fpoiled - with: 
dampneſs; ill-ſcented; ftale, ſpoiled with age. 


{Figuratively, dull; heavy; wanting activity 


or experience, 

MUTABITLITY, S. E the quality of 
not continuing long in the ſ. 
conſtancy or fickleneſs, 

MU'TABLE, Adj. [Lat.] changeable; in- 
conſtart, fickle, or unſettled. 

MU'TABLENESS, S. the quality of 
changing ſoon or often. 

MUTA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
changing or altering. 

MUTE, Adj. [Lat.] ſilent; dumb; un- 
able to ſay any thing. Sy NON. By mute is 
underſtood incapability of ſpeech z b 
a voluntary forbearance, 

MUTE, S. one that cannot ſpeak. In 
grammar, a letter which cannot be pronounced 
when by itſelf when before a liquid, or with- 
out a vowel, B, C, D. F, G, J, K, P, QT, 
V, are mutes in the Engliſh alphabet. 

MU”TELY, Adv. in a ſilent manner; 
without ſpeech. 

To MU TILATE, V. A. — to depri ve 


of ſome eſſential part or lim 


MUTILA'TION, S. ¶ Lat.] the loſs of any 


eſſential part or limb. 
MUTINE'ER, S. a perſon that cauſes, or 
joins in, ſedition. ä 
MU TIN OUS, Adj. [Fr.] ſeditious; tur- 
bulent; reſiſting lawful authority. | 
MU”"TINOUSLY, Adv. in a ſeditious 


manner,” | 

MU"TINOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
cauſing ſedition, or diſobeying lawful au- 
thority. 

To MU”TINY, V. A, [Fr.] to riſe againſt 
or reſiſt perſons in authority; to cauſe ſedition. 

MU“ TIN, S. the act of reſiſting lawſul 
authority ; ſedition, * 

To MUTTER, V. N. ¶ Lat.] to grumble; 
to murmur. Actively, to utter difcontent in 
an imperfe& manner. 

MUTTER, S. a murmur; or the act of 


expreſſing diſcontent in a low and almoſt in- 
= S. [Brit.] a plant producing 
ul] 26d warm ſeed; ſauce made of the 


articulate voice, 


MU'TTERER, S. one that utters diſcon- 


mixed with water, &c, tent in a low and almoſt inarticulate voice. 


MU"TTERINGLY, Adv. exprefling diſ- 


N * * o * . * 
amy: to collect or bring together. Neu- content with a low and inarticulate voice, 


Mo TTON, S. [Fr.] the fleſh of ſheep, 
In ludicrous language, a ſheep. 7 
MU TUAL, Ad. [Lat.] reciprocal; act- 


ou To paſs muſter, ſig- ; ing ſo as to perform tie ſame attzon by turns, 
5 9 . * * - Bs 
o de allowed. This word is uled in 


MUTUALLY, Adv. in return; recipro- 


walt call . 
"VSTER-BOOK, 8. a book in Khich 


5 a 4 
MUTUA'LITY, S. reciprocation; return, 
MUURRAS, « viilege of Carmartherth re, 


ame ſtate, In- - 


y ſilent, 


' MU'ZZLE, S. [Fr.] the mouth of any 


tion; as, © This is ” book.“ This book is 
90 


—— by the underſtanding; in an ob- 


MVS 


in S. Wales, with one fair, on Auguſt 21, for 
cattle, ſhegp, and pedlars ware. | 


thing; a faſtening of thongs, to hinder a dog 
er other animal from biting. 


To MU'ZZLE, v. N. to bring the mouth 
near; to mouth, * The bear mu Ae and 


« ſmells to him.“ L. Effran. Actively, to bind 
the mouth. 


M, Pron. Poſſeſſive. When the ſubſtan- | 
tive follows, we uſe my, and when it goes be- | conveys ſome ſecret mean; 


fore, mine, as likewiſe in anſwering a queſ- 


4 mine,” Whoſe book is this? Anſwer, mine. 
MY DRIM, a village of Carmarthenſhire, 
in S. Wales, with one fair, on March 12, for 
cattle, horſes, and flannel, | 

MYO'GRAPHY, [gray] S. [Gr. ] a 
deſcription of the muſcles, 

MYO'LOGY,S. or. the deſcription and 
doctrine of the muſcles, 4 

MY'OPS, S. a perſon who is ſhort-fighted. 

MV OP, S. ſhortneſs of fight, 

MY'RIAD, S. [Brit.] the number of ten 
thouſand, Figuratively, a great number, 

MY*RMIDON, S. [Gr.] a ruffian; fo 
named from the ſoldiers of Achilles. 


1 


. - MYRO'BALAN, S. [Lat.] a dried fruit, 
from the Eaſt-Indies, having a ſtone, Kernel, 


and pulp of an auſtere and acrid taſte, 

MYRRH, [pron. ir] S. [Lat.] a vege- 
table product of the gum- reſin kind, of a red- 
diſh- brown colour, with more or leſs of a 
mixture of yellow; its taſte is bitter and 
acrid, its ſmell ſtrong: it is brought from 
Ethiopia, but the tree, which produces it, is 
unknown. 

MY'RRHINE, Adj. [Lat.] made of myr- 
rhine ſtones, in great repute among the an- 
cient Romans, but at preſent unknown to us. 

MV RTL, S. [Lat.] a low fragrant ſhrub 
with ſmall leaves. | 

MYSE'LF, @ reciprocal pronoun [ Sax. ] 
uſed by a perſon to ſhew that a thing relates 
to him only, excluſive of any other, 
 MY'STAGOGUE, [ue] S. [Gr.] 
one who interprets divine myſteries; one that 
keeps relics, and ſhews them to ſtrangers. 

MYSTE'RIARCH, [myſferiark] S. [Or.] 
ode who preſides over myſteries. 

MYSTE'RIQUS, Adj, [Fr.] not to be 
comprehended or diſcovered by the human un- 
derſtanding ; artfully perplexed, | 
MYSTE'RIOUSLY, Adv, in a manner 
not to be diſcovered by reaſon, or to be com- 


ure, or perplexed manner, 

MYSTE'RIOUSNESS, S. that quality 
which renders any truth or doctrine above the 
diſcovery of reafon, or comprehenſion of the 
underſtanding, - | 

MY'STERY, S. au, in its primary 
ſenſe, originally uſed for ſome ſacred rite or 
doctrine, communicated only to a few choſen 


NAH 


vealed by God, which js ove the your 


our natural reaſon, either 1 | 
comprehend when it is — An thin | r 
artfully made difficult, A trade or , a 5 
in the laſt ſenſe it ſhould be — 1 
| MY'STIC, or MY'STICAL, 4% 6 
— eublenatical, or including N = 
econd or ſecret meani 25 
picture. 1 oo 
MY'STICALLY, Adv. in a manner which 5 
MY'STICALNESS, S. the 0 2 
* ſecret meaning. W f t 
HOLO'GICAL, Adi, rela 
— application or explanation of 2 8 
iſtory. 3 | 
MYTHOLO'GICALLY, Adv, ina may 7 
ner ſuitable to the ſyſtem of fables. teat! 
MYTHO'LOGIST, S. one who explaing ume, 
the fables of the ancient heathens, L of 
To MYTHO'LOGIZE, V. N. . d, 
explain the fabulous hiſtories of the heathen, joe m 
MYTHOLOGY, S. [Gr.] a hen e NA 
fables z an explanation of the fables or fiby f cov 
lous hiſtory of the ancient heathens, *.; 


N. * 

; A liquid conſonant, and femi-vowe}; 
the thirteenth letter in the Engl Na! 

9 alphabet, having an jnvaribl Nat. 


ſound: after n it is almoſt loſt, as in condemn, In 
the beginning of words or ſyllables, it ſufien 
no conſonant immediately after it; nor ay 
before it, except g, J, and , 26 in grow 
know, ſnail, &c. In compoſition, before u | 
l, b, p, and m, the u is frequenily changel "1g 
into an m, and before an / and 7 into an [al 
r, according to the cuſtom of the Romath 
as illicit, for inlicit ; impreſs, for inpreſs ; in 
werent, for inreverent. When uſed tor 4 le. 
meral, N ftands for 600, and with a Gall 
over it thus N, for 6000. In the abbreviature mes : 
it is likewiſe uſed for numero or number; 8 
No. V. i. e. number 5. 

N. B. [a contraction for nota bene] m 
well; take notice; obſerve. 


To NAB, V. A. [S wel. ] to catch or 7 0 
unexpectedly. A low word. | ihe C 
NA'DIR, S. in A ſtronomy, bo that * Ger 


of the Heavens which is diameiricalj * 
to the zenith, or point directij over our 
The zenith and nadir are the two poles 
horigon. 4 
NAG, S. [Belg.] a _ or young 
In familiar language, a horle. P 
NA'HUM, the ſeventh of the 2 | 
prophets, a native of Elkoſha!, lit 6 * 
of Galilee, the ruins pr py: 4 
ſeen in the time of St. Jerom * 
lar circumſtances of this prophet 5 life m 


perſons dy the ancient prieſts. A truth re- 


together unknown _ val 


RAM NAP 


suehen Ste of | YAMPLESS, Adj. (Sax.] having na word 

«44408, S, is Mythology, hymphs of 0 0 | may be expres; 096 whale 
fountain. . tomy, à kind of | name ie not known or expreſſed, == . 

"al 5. Len, r. the fingers NA'MELY, 2 [Belg.] particularly z 

ee & horny ſubſtance, at the ex- N. ER 8. D calls or knows any 

ta res nns Of kane an beats 3 ch NA MER, 1 8 ; 

rin of Ke with a ſharp point, and ſome- r . ö that has the ſame 

15 obo head, uſed to fallen things toge- | NA * Ay ol 

mes 2 n 


taining another. ; 8 
ther; a ftud or bob. e COAT NAM *T WICH, a town of Cheſhire, with 


| be nail, umplies : 
'ches and a half.—0n che nail, imp! et on Saturdays, and three fairs, on 
PEAT without delay, « We want $I September 4, and December 150 
2 money en the tail,” To... ith for cattle, horſes, cloaths, flannel, bedding, 
fo NAIL, V. A. to faſten any th we with hardware, and pewter. Here are ſalt- ſprings, 
poll ſpikes of iton called nails; to ſtud wit which lie on the banks of a freſh-water ftreamg 
. from which are made great quantities of white 
An en a e ts e e Xe, W. of Londen, 
KAIRN, a borough and fes, Pert to that| NAMU'R, the. county of, a province of 
dcatland, the capital of a county of th the Netherlands lying between the rivers 
be frith of Murray, 18 m,|the Ne * the N. by 
game, ſeated on the fri 4 h Sambre and Maeſe ; bounded on Ce a * 
1 of Inverneſs, agg FL Which Bots Brabant, on the E. and S. by the biſbopric of 
ed e bun ng, and ne Vf, by ik, Tb 
ne mem 0 : 3 / tt e, an as EVE , . 
NAKED, Adj, [Sax,] wit you 4 4 7 an mines of iron, lead, and pit - 
r covering, Figuratively, unarmed z de wi Be oy being about 3o miles in length, and 20 
br Rang rs any in breadth, It belongs to the Dutch. Namur 
nuth, Mere ; dare; imple 5 wat is the capital town, 8 
tonal circumſtances. ' NANTGLYN, a village of Denbighſhire, 
NA'KEDLY, Adv. without cloaths, cover- * 15 Wales, with two fairs, on May 6, and 
ty, or diſguiſe, N ö for cattle. ' 
NAKEDNESS, © the ſtate of 2 perſon n * [Sax] a ſlumber ; ſhort ſleep 3 
25 | 2 6 ' m Ailguile t . | the ſoft or downy part of woollen cloth above 
ace; freedom from diſguile. | | 
Vall, 5. {19.] an awl made uſe of by . V. N. to ſleep; to be drowſy; 
NAME, S. [Sax.] denotes a word whereby] to — — * of ns $ the neck behind. 
TD NA PE IN, 8. linen uſed at table to lay in 
ſuch ſerves to fighify a thing or luv} ive the hands, 
nf, Thin the grommnaiians uſpelly gall the. lags gag wepe n 
noun, though their noun is not of quite ſo ers je of Italy, capital of a kingdom of 
an extent as our Name. Vames cad hi fame — with an archbiſhop's ſee, an 
iter proper or appeyative, Proper Names the fa G and four caſtles, It is 15 miles in 
r thoſe which repreſent ſome individual uniyer 22 t 
ing or perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from 2 wy 7 the city, they reckon 300,000 in- 
\ Other things of the ſame ſpecies; as Cicero, | wy by: py The king's palace is extremely 
vi repreſents a certain orator, Proper ha — nificently furniſhed, The con- 
mes are either called chriſtian, as thoſe large, l 2 are ſurprizingly rich, and 
en in baptiſm, or ſurnames ; the firſt im- —_ 7 bt hether thoſe at Rome ſurpaſs 
* fur the diſfinction of perſons, anſwer- it is a dou 8 Sneft buildiog of all is che 
g to the Roman Prænomen; the ſecond for | them a not. . ho chapel where the blood of 
e distinction of lamilies, anſwering to the cathedr » Ane — 11 this city they make 
men of the Romans, and the Patronmymicum St. Januarius is * "deals. and all forts of 
me Greeks, Figuratively, reputation, or * 4 er wine and oil are excellent, 
ner, Renown z honour, or ine t plenty. The air is pure, ſerene, 
©)» 07 temembrance, Power given to a and in great p * weather in winter is 
nan to act for another. Appearance, or an |and 3 my rt, it would be a perfect pa- 
med chatacter. © In the name of Brook.“ Ra they — not liable to frequent 
42, ra , 6 
: large enough 
Te NAME, P A, | Fax.] to apply a word earthquakes, ue Nr ger wk —. may ride 
amin to diſtinguiſh a perſon or thing to contain 504 Fa Toes 
„aber; io mention the word applied to ſecure. 8 - * 8 
Lang; to ſpecify or diſtinguiſh by men- 14. n. he 8. part of 
+ Me word applied to expreſs any perſon] NA 115 : * 1 5 1. many 
den; 8 unter er mention, SyYNon, We Italy, which has - 
*,'0 diſtin 
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1 
_ 


ih 2 ſent monarch is ſecond ſon 
guifh ig converſation z we call, changes. The preſe rch 1 * 
2, Bken wanted, Y | of the = of Spain, This kingdom - 


- Canoes, 


NAR 


gef of the Church, and the king pays to the 


pope every year a purſe of 70,000 crowns' of 
gold, and * Gags 
miles in length, and 70 in breadth, The ſoil 
contains a great mixture of ſulphuy, of which 
there are a great many mines, and ſeveral vol- 
The heat of the country is greatly 
owing to this; and for the ſame reaſon the 
fruits become perfectly ripe. The kingdom 
of Naples is divided into four large provinces, 
namely, Terra-di-Lavoro, Abruzzo, Puglia, 
and Calabria, which are all ſubdivided into 
ſeveral di ſtrics. \ 
- NA'PLESS, Adj. worn threadbare. 

- NA'PPINESS, S. the quality of Raving 
a nap. | | 

* NAPPY, Adj. [what will cauſe perfons to 
take a nap] pleaſant and ſtrong quor. 
NAPTAKING, S. a' ſurprize, or unex- 
pected ſeizure and attack, * 
NA PTHa, S. [Or.] a very pure, clear, 
and thin mineral fluid, of the bitaminovs 


kind, of a very pale-yellow, with a caft of B 


brown; it is found floating on the waters of 
ſprings, and is moſtly ufed externally in pa- 
ralytic caſes. * | 
' NA'RBARTH, a town of Pembrakefhire, 
in S. Wales, with a market on Wednefdays, 
and five fairs; viz, on March 21, June 4, 
Joh 5, Sept. 26, and Dec. 11, for caftle, 
orſes, and ſheep, It is 12 miles N. E. of 
Pembroke, and 231 W. by N. of London. 
" NARCO'SIS, S. [Gr. ] 2 privation of 
ſenſe, as in a palſy, or by taking opium, 


- NARCO'TIC, Adj. [Or. ] procuring fleep; | 


ſtüpifying; or cauſing ffupefaction. 
' NARCO'TICS, S. [Or.] medicines which 
take away the ſenſes, or ſtupify. yo 
NARD, S. [Gr.] a fragrant ointment, 
called ſpikenard ; a fweet- ſcented ſhrub. 
NA'RRABLE, Adj. [Lart.] capable of be- 
ing told or related. 
To NA'RRATE, V. A. to tell or relate. 
NARRA'TION, S. [Lat.] an account, re- 
lation, hiſtory, or deſcription of any action, 
or ſexies of actions. 


NA'RRATIVE, Adj. [Fr.] relating; giv- 


ing an account of facts as they happened; 
fond of telling ſtories, or relating things paſt, 
« Narratipe uld age. 67 

NARRATIVE, S. a relation; an account, 

or recital of a fact as it has happened. 
NA'RRATIVELY, Adv. by way of nar- 
rative, | 

NARRA'TOR, S. Fr.] one that relates 
any fact. 

To NA'RRIFY, V. A. to relate any fact; 
to be fond of telling tories, or paſt facts. 
« [ ever'narrify*d my friends.“ Shak, 

NA'RROW, [n4rr#] Adj. [Sax.] of ſmall 
breadth ; containing a ſmall diſtance from one 
extreme to another. Short, applied to time, 
Niggardly, or covetous, applied to the mind, 
Contracted; of confined ſentirents ; unge- 


nerous, "Near, or within a Tmall diſtance, 


It is about 2 50 Milt 


„ 
e Miſs'd ſs narrow,” Dun 5 
8 


lant; attentive, « 


To NA'RROW, [ 
leſſen the breadth or 
ſhorten the ſpace bet 
NA*RROWLY, 
ſpace between the 
contractediy; without extent or n 
CD Cloſely of attentiyely ; 
in an Avaricious or niggardly manner. 
NA*RROWNESS, face, ] S. having 
its , extremities at a ſmall diſtance from each 
other, Want of extent of generdlity 
to the mint, Meannef; * 


2 
of uneaſineſs, applied to conditier, Ur 
"Oops , 


nerrly) 


* Fx to the unde 

| | Adj. [Lat.] belonging to the 

noſe, In' Grammar 

N k pronounced through the 
NA'SICORNOUS, A, ; 

born on the noſt. « 2 — 


dirty, filthy, 
nauſeouſneſs 


NA'STILY, Adv, in ſuch a 
or polluted manner, as to raiſe 
_ NA'STINESS, 8. the quility of being 
dirty and filthy as to raiſe nauſeouſneſs, 0% 
ſcenity, groſſneſs, applied to words and idew, 
NA'STY, A - [Tent raifing diſguſt from 
dirt; nauſeous ; filthy, Figuratively, obſceae 
or lewd, applied to language. 
NA TAL, Adj. * native; the plcy 
in which, or day when, a perſon was hort. 
'  NATA'TION, S. H Lat. J the a& of ſuin 


ming. Pan 
NA'THLESS, Adv. er- 
notwithſtanding; not the « Nath 
te he ſo endur'd,” Par. Loft, 

NA'TION, n 8. [Lat.] a confider 
able number of people inhabiting a certi 
extent of ground, and under the ſame goyer 
ment 3 a government or kingdom. 


NA'TIONAL, [Ain] Adj. [Fr.) pul 
lic, general, oppofed to * ar 5 bigett 
to one's country; confined to a particul 


country. 3 
NA TIONALLI, IAB] Adr. u 
nation; generally. 
NA TfONALNESS, I= eſs] S.1 
ference to a people in general, 
NA'TIVE, Adj. [Lat.] produced by 1 
ture; natural, oppofed to artificial; agretas 
to nature; belonging to the time or place d 
perſon's birth; original, or that from which 
thing is made originally. 
NATIVE, 8. ey born in any place; 
original inhabitant ; offspring. | | 
NA'TIVENESS, 8. the quality of ba 
produced by nature, oppoſed to artificial. 
NATTVIrTr V, S. [Fr.] birth; time, fir 
or manner of birth; the Rate or place «f | 
ing produced, 
NA'TURAL, Adj. [Fr.] produced c 
feed. by nature. In Law, IIlegitimate ; 


gotten by parents net joined in weewer 


NAV 


28 — from natural cauſes, * 
"tents as, © & nature! death.” Na. 
RD * thoſe actions whereby the 


aliments are 
k a deſcription 


] 

Natural Inclinatiens are the tenden- 
20 our minds towards things ſeemingly 
Natural Philoſophy is that which}t 


uakders the powers and properties of natu- 
ul bodies, und their mutual aQtions on one 


run Al, s. a perſon who has not the 


ple of tesſon. ; ; 
NA TURALISM, S. the doctrine which 
counts for the phænomena and creation of 


the world from the operation of nature, exclu- 
fre of 2 ſupreme intelligent creator, ſeparate 
from, and the author of, matter, ; 
NATURALIST, S. a perſon who ftudies 
and is verſed in the works of nature. 
NATURALIZA'TION, S. the act of giv- 
ing farcigners the privileges of natives. 
To NA'TURALIZE, V. A. to adopt into 
community, or inveſt with the privileges of 
tre ſubjects; to familiarize ; to make eaſy, 
if uught by nature. 
NATURALLY, Adv. without inſtruction, 
being taught ; by the impulſes of unaſſiſted 
ure; according to nature; without affecta- 
an; ſpontaneouſly, 
NATURALNESS, S. the ftate of being 
pren or produced by nature; conformity to 
th, reality, or the nature of things. 
NATURE, S. [Lat.] the ſyſtem of the 
md; the machine of the univerſe ; the aſ- 
Mage of all created beings, © Moſt beau- 


dies or kind of being. Human nature. 
be eſſential properties of a thing, or that by 
lich it is diſtinguiſhed from all others. Man 


Wiſhed order and courſe of material things; 
ſeris of ſecond cauſes, or the laws which 
K has imprefſed on matter. My end 
ns wrought by nature. Shak. The con- 
in, or an aggregate of the powers of an 
tal body. „ Mature being oppreſſed.” 
„ The action of Providence, or that 
tual power dilfuſed throughout the crea- 
Y which moves and acts in all bodies, and 
 liem certain properties. Figuratively, 
non of mind, or temper/ e Whoſe na- 
4 is ſo far from doing harm.” Seat. 
m fettion and reverence, of the prin- 
. planted in us by the Deity. © Have 
es hy 2 violated nature 
 Upute of ns yang 54 Tr 
UURITY, S. the ſtate or quality of 
2 nature. | 

"ow hive [Lat.] conſiſting of ſhips j 


and aſſimilated ſo as to 
F the body. Natural Hi 
ee ef ü lutions of the! 


ful things in ncture.” Glanv. A diſtin&t| 


ptticipating of both natures,” Hale, The 


NAU 


. nature, applied to che faculties off NAVA'RRE, a kingdom lying betweeg 
flowed by ay according to truth and 22 


France and Spain, and divided into the Upper 
and Lower. The Upper belongs to Spain, 
and is bounded by the Pyrenees, being about 
75 miles in-length, and 60 in breadth, Lower 

avarre belongs to France, and comprehends 
but one diſtri » Whoſe capital is St, 'Jean- 
Pied-de-Porte, It is ſeparated from Spanifh 
Navarre by the Pyrenees, about 20 miles in 
length, and 12 in breadth, The French king 
takes the title of king of Navarre from hence, 

NAVE, S. [Sax] the middle part of a 
wheel in which the axle moves, and the ſpokes 
are fixed; the middle or body of a church, 
from navis, nave, old Fr, | 

NA'VEL, S. [Sax.] a point in the middle 
of the beHy, by which infants communicate 
with, and before their birth are nouriſhed by, 
their mothers, Figuratively, the inward part 
or middle. 

NA'VENBY, & village in Lincolnſhire, 
with two fairs, on Auguſt 18 for horſes, and 
October x7, for theep and hogs; and 3 
market on Thurſday, | 

NAU FRAGE, S. [Lat.] ſhipwreck, 

NAUOGH T, [ant] Adj. [ Sax. ] bad; worth - 
leſs. © Thy fiſter's naught,” Shak. 

NAUGHT, [sant] S. nothing, Impro- 
perly written zoug hr, | | 

NAU'GHTILY, [ aaitily] Adv, badly; vi- 
ciouſly z wickedly ; corruptly, 

NAU'GHTINESS, [nadtineſs) 8. . 
depravity ; a flight degree of wickedneſs. 

NAU GHT V, [naity] Adj, bad; doing 
any thing vicious or amiſs. | ' 

NAVICULAR, Adj. [Lat.] formed like 
a ſhip, applied to the third bone in each foot 
ſituated between the aſtragalus and offa cunei- 
formia, 

NA'VIGABLE, Adj. [Lat,] capable of 
being paſſed by ſhips or boats. 

NA VIGABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being capable to be paſſed by ſhips or boats.“ 
To NA'VIGATE, V. N. [Lat.] to fail; 
to paſs in a veſſel, Actively, to paſs over in 
a ſhip or boat. 

NAVIGA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
paſſing by water; the art or act of conducting 
any veſſel by water from one place to another, 
the moſt com modious way. | 

NAVIGA'TOR, S. [Fr.] a failor, or 
perſon who pafles from one place to another 
by water; one that works a ſhip, | 

To NAU'SEATE, V. A. [Lat.] to loath; 
to reject with diſguſt ; to ſtrike or affect with 
loathing. 


NAU'SEOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


as to cauſe loathing or diſguſt, 

NAU'SEOUSNESS, S. the quality which 
cauſes loathing and diſguft. 

NAU'TIC, or NAU"TICAL, Adj. [Lat.] 
belonging to failing or ſailors, 
NAU TILus, S. [Lat.] a fhell-fiſh in 
the Mediterranean, which moves with fome- 


thing reſembling oars and a ſail. 


NAVY 
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NA, Adv: [Sex.] a word uſed to imply: 
fenial or refuſal, What is ſtill more - uſed in 
when dead.“ . Jobnſon. 3 wTIA\ 

_ NAY'WORD, S, a refuſal, A by-word, 
To NEAL, Ces] V. A. [Sax.] to temper; 
y heating and cooling gradually, Neuterly, 

NEAP, {neep] Adj. [Sax.] low; 

ing, applied only to the tide, and forattuntes 

NEAR, [ner] Prep. [Sax.] at a W 

diſtance from; cloſe to. N 

Far off. After. go, not to want much; or not 

far off. © It will ge saar to ruin him.“ 

NEAR, reer] Adj. not far off; advanced 
towards the end of a deſign or undertaking; 

«& cerament.” Locle. Inclining to covetouſ- 

nels. c A near man. 

tance ; 7 preſſingly; cloſely, uſed 

with concern, In a niggardly manner. 

being at a ſmall diſtance, or almoſt - cloſe to, 

applied to ſituation. Alliance of blood or 

great care of money, applied to expence. 
NEAT, Inet] S | Sax. ] black cattle and 
NEAT, | nec] Adj - Fr.] made with kill 
and elegance, but void either of ſplendor or 
terated; not ſpoiled by foreign mixtures. 
Neat or net product, is that which is gained 
NEAT H, a town of Glamorganſhire, in 
S. Wales, with a market on Saturdays, and 
and September 2, for cattle, ſheep, and hogs. 
It is 20 miles W. by N. of London. 
that keeps black cattle, 
NE ATLVY, [yy] Adv. in a cleanly 


ips, generally applied to men of wat. 
amplification. ,* Vea, when ublentz ny, 
A watch word, 
be tempered by fire, 3 
decreaſ- 
uſed as a ſubſtantive, 
NEAR, {zcer] Adv. almoſt at hand; wit. 
Specrator. 
affecling; dear. „Of ſo great and near con- 
. NEARLY, [| ree-ly] Adv. at no great diſ- 
HE'ARNESS, [ neernefs] S. the quality of 
affection, applied to relations or friends. Too 
oxen, uſed collectively; a cow, or ox. 
dignity ; cleanly. In Trade, pure; unadul- 
after all expences are paid. 
three fairs, on Trinity-Thurſday, July 13, 
NEA THERD, C ne#berd] S, [Sax.] one 
manner; in ſuch a manner as diſcovers ſkill 


and elegance, free from pomp, and without | 


dignity. 
NE ATNESS, [e#tneſs] S. ſpruceneſs; 
elegance without pomp, affectation, or digni- 
ty; the quality of being free from adultera- 
tion or foreign mixtures. 

NE'BULA, S. [Lat.] an appearance like 
a cloud in a human body; a film on the eye. 

NE'BULOUS, Adj. [Lat.] miſty; cloudy. 

NE'CESSARIES, S. ſuch things as a per- 
ſon cannot live without; things netceſſary for 
the ſupport of life. 5 
NE CESSARILV, Adv. indifpenſibly ; by 


NA VX, S. Lat. ] a fleet or collection of [thing Which render | 
1 A | [Lat, ] a et or of thing en e rendets'it fuck, mh ug 


low ing by inevitable co 


* 


ing neceſſary, 


NEE 


. NE/CESSARY, Ad. * 

muſt be indifenfibly . e tht vin 

without which a thing cannot exit th — 
uence. 

To NECESSITATE W. 4 10 
make. meceſſary; to: den of chi 
compel hy irrefiſtible force. 9 

NECESSITA'TION, $, me of 

Seen | 
2 bro, _ 
CE SSITOUS, Adj. oppreſſet vi 
3 | fl "4 | 

NECE'SSITOUSNESS, s. f 
of chings eſſential to the Yup N 

NECE'SSITUDE, S. [Lat.) wint; ne 

; NECE'SSITY, S.-ſLat.] irreffiley 
er z the ſtate of being free from diſpenkd 
or choice ; a ſtate of poverty, or want of th 
things without which life cannot be ſuggs 
ed; irreſiſtible foree of arguments, or i 
table conſequence, 

NECK, S. 29 that part of the be 
which ſupports the head, and is between 
and the body. A long narrow part, « 
«* neck of land,” Baton, Oh the neck mit 
immediately after, from one following and 
cloſely. | 

NE'CK-CLOTH, S. apiece of inen w 
round the neck. | 

NE'CKLACE, S. a firing of bad 
jewels worn by way of ornament ad 
woman's neck. oy 1 

NE'CROMANCER, 8. [C oe 
eonverſes with ghoſts, or reveals ſecrtt l 
by means of the dead; a conjurer. 

NE'"CROMANCY, S, the att of revel 
future events by converſing with the 6 
enchanrment. - 7 

NE'CTAR, S. [Or.] 2 liquor fail 
the drink of the gods; and that abe 
drank of it ſhould be immortal. : 

NE'CTARED, Adj. tinged, mimi 


abounding with nectar. x 
NECTA*REOUS, Adj. reſembliag we [ol 

as ſweet as nectar. 
NE'CTARINE, 8. Fr.] a delicious 2 

of the plum or peach kind. k. 


NEED, S. [Sax.] preſſing il 
want; diſtreſsful poverty ; want of aoyl 
uſeful or ſerviceable. 4 
To NEED, V. A. to want; ne 
to be in want of, Neuterly, w be 
or neceſſary. 

NEE' DER, S. one that wants, cr“ 
do without a thing. i 

NEE'DFUL, Adj. necefſary; 1" 


ö 


| 


inevitable conſequence. - 
NE CESSARINESS, S. that quality of a 


done without; ind{penſibly requiſite, 
NEE/DFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a = 
to be neceſſary. a 
NEE'DFULNESS, s. we gu 
neceſſary to an effect of end 


| NEE DHAM, a town of Sabel 


arket on W. and n fair on OR. 
33, for toys. It is Jo err of Ipſwich, 
"3 54 N. F. of Londan. - 8 
Ibs 8. the quality df being in 
dun of things efſential to the ſupport of ne. 
NEEDLE, 5. [Sex.] a ſmall fender piece 
of teel, uled in ſewing;, the mall ſteel bar, 
which points towards the north in the ſea- 
NEE DIE FUL, 8. as much thread un ge- 
erally is uſed with a needle. me} 
NEEDLER, or NEEDLE-MAKER, 8. 
don that ma lces necales. | 
"NEEDLE-WORK, S. any work perform- 
ed with a needle; embroidery, | 
* NEEDLESS, Adj. unneceſſary ; not re- 
vißte; not wanted. 


ek pl Essl V, Adv. without obligation, 


or neceſſity, * py 4 : 
| \LE'DLESSNESS, S. the quality 6f being 
unnecetſary, | % 
"NEEDS, Adr, netefarily; by irfeliffible 
force or compulſion z indifpenſfibly, an 

NEEDY, Adj. diſtreſſed by poverty; want- 
ing the neceffaries of life, 
\ NEER, a contraction of NX VXN. 

To NEESE, [ ncexe] V. N. [ Sax. ] to diſ- 
charge breath violently, and by a convulfive. 
motion, througn the noſe. | 
NEFA'RIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] excefiively 


wicked, In Law, unlawful, 


— 


t affirmation, or afſeht. Refufal, o ſed; 
0 conſent. The abſence of that which does 
dat naturally belong to the thing we are fpegk- 
ing of, or which has no right, obligation, or 
ſeceſlity to be pre ſent with it; as when a 
ſtone is inanimate, blind, or deaf. 0 
NEGATIVE, Adj. {Lat.] denying, op- 
poſed to affirming, Implying the abſence of 
wmnething ; having the power to with-Hold, 
ſtough not to compel, 4 A 
NEGATIVE, S. a propoſition by which 
ſomething is denied. In Grammar, a parti- 
tle made uſe of to imply denial ; as, wer, 
YXEGATIVELY, Adv. with denial ; in 
the form of a denial, 
To NEGLE'CT, v. A. [Lat.] to omit by 
arclollneſs; to refuſe; to treat with ſcorn- 
tul hee%c{Thefs ; to poſtpone ſomething that 
ould be done. | IA 
NEGCLE'CT, S. inattention ; careleſs treat- 
ment, or ſcornful heedleſſneſs; omiſſion of 
thing which ovght to be done. 
NEGLE'CTER, S. one who wilfully, 
ſcornfully, or heedleſsly omits doing ſome- 
thing which he ought to do. 
NEGLE'CTFUL, Adj. heedleſs; omitting, 
— needleNneſs, or inattention. 
EGLE'CTFULLY, Adv. fo as to omit 
e duty for want of attention or caution J 
— in a cold and indifferent manner. 
*E GLIGENCE, s. [Lat.] the hatit ef 


NEGATION, S. [Lat.] dental, oppoſed horf 


* E. 


— inattenti ve 3 Tornfully * rtgard- 
8. n 
NE'GHIGENTLY, Adv. in a careleſs, 
Heedlefs, or unetact Manner. © 8 


To NEGO'TVATE; N N. 
r 


Fr. ] to carry on the trade of Ant; to 
trafic; to enter into treaty with à Foreign 
ſtate ; to paſs a hill or draught, for money. 
NEGOTIA'TION e S. a 
. bulineſs; à treaty with à foreign 
ats. ; 7 
NEGO TIA“ TOR, [aegoſpitter] S. [Fr. 
eee Mc ee 
tranſmits or pays away bills drawu on f6- 
n 

NECO'TIATIN goſhintin, art, 
employed in rea.ing wit others ri ith 


a 


** 
„ * 


drawn on foreig 1 


NE'GRO, B. [Span.] a black. 

NE'GROLAND, or NIGRI'TIA, a coun- 
try'6f Africa, which lies between 189 we 
and 15 eaſt longitude, and between 1o® and 
20 of north latitude, the great river Niger 


{running thro' it. It is bounded by Zaara, by 
the Defart, on the north; by unknown coun- 


tries on the eaſt; by Guinea on the ſouth; 
and by the Atlantic Ocean on the weſt, * 

To NEIGH, [pron. ney] V. N. {Sax.) to 
make a noiſe like a fror fe or mare. | 
NEIGH, [ſy] S. the noiſe made by a 


e. 
NEI'CHBOUR, [pron. 20 ar] 1 
one who lives near to another; one famili 
to another; any thing fituated near or next to 
another; intimate; confident, In Divinity, 
one partaking of the ſame nature, and there- 
fore entitled to good offices. Rd | 
NEI'GHBOURHOOD, | n&burbi#d] S. 
— a place ſituated near another; the Nate 
of being near to each other; thoſe that live 
near one another, | 
' NEI' GHBOURLY, [14burly] Adv. in the 


manner of a neighbour; in a toctal and civil 


manner, 

NEI'THER, Conj. [ſometimes prondunced 
nither, and by others cer. Sax.] not either. 
When uſed in the firſt branch of a negative 
ſentence, it is anſwered by nr. © Fight neither 
& with ſmall er great.“ 1 Kings xvIi. 31. 
Sometimes it is uſed as the ſecond branch 6 
negative ſentence; as, © Ye ſhall not tat of it, 
cc neither ſhall ye touch it.” Gen. iti. 3. Some- 
umes it follows a negative at the end of a 


| 


ſentence, and often, though not grammati- 


cally, yet emphatically, atter another nega- 
tive, © Men corae not to the knowledge— 
© till they come to the uſe of reaſon, zor 


then neither,” Locke. 


'NEUTHER, Pron. not either; not ons 
nor the other; not this nor that, : 
NELSON, an Englith ſettlement in N. 
America, on the W. ſide of Hudfon's Bay. 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Nelſon, 6-6 


emitting ſome duty by heedlefſhefs, or "Want 
of attention ; want of care or caution, a 


miles N. W. of Rupertiott, 


and 2 50 S8. E. 
7 ot 


bg 


June 14, 


f 


NET 


cattle, It is 37 miles W. 


magic potion or opiate, which. rendered per- 


ſons inſenüble to, or made them forget, all 


cir pains and gri » 


their pain f 
"NEPHEW, Fg. cer i : brother or 


Sſter's ſon 


NEPHRI'TIC, [nefritic] Adj. [Fr.] be- 
Jonging to he kidmes; reins, or veſſels that 
the urine; troubled with the ſtone; 


nvey 


good againſt the gravel and ſtone, 


NE'POTISM, 8. [Lat.] fogdneſs for ne- 


- 


white, long body, like a cord, compoſed of ſe- 


threads or fibres, deriving its origin from 


e brain or ſpinal marrow, and diſtributed 
through all parts ef the body, ſerving as the 


org 


an of ſenſation or motion, and ſuppoſed by 


ſome anatomiſts to contain a juice called the 


ani 


Means 
pal el. inſtantaneouſly to the 


ou 


In Poetry, any 


mal ſpirits, or ſome electrical fluid, by 

of which the impreſſion of objects is 
aneo brain, or the 
| reſident therein. A ſinew or tendon. 


thing *which gives ſtrength, 


or is effential. 
J NERVELESS, &dj. faint; without 


> weak. 


firength ; u 
' NE'RVOPS, Adj. [Lat.] well-firung; 


ſtrong; 


vigorous; relating to the nerves; 


having its feat in the nerves. Having weak 
pr diſordered nerves, in medical cant. 
NESS, 2 termination added to an adjective, 


by 


means of which it is changed to a ſubſtan- 


tive, ſignifying tate or quality in the ab- 


frract,” 
When uſed at 


It 3 


+ us geod is changed into gogdneſs. 
he ends of us names of — 
$ derived from neſe, Sax. ; noſe, promon- 


'dory or head id z as, Inverneſs. 
"NEST, Fa 1 


. [Sax.] a beg or repoſitory 


formed by a bird or fowl for laying, hatching, 
and feeding her yaung in; any place where 
animals are produced ; the young ina neſt. A 
receptacle, or place of reſidence. © A neft of 
wogues,” A collection of drawers, boxes, or 


1 


kets, that communicate with each other, 


i to the ſame frame. 


Jo NEST, v. A. tg build nefts. 
To NE'STLE, v. N. to ſettle, harbour, or 


ly, 


t 


lie clo'e and ſnug like birds in a neſt, Active- 


to houſe, as in a neſt; to cheriſh, as a bird 


goes ber young in a neſt. She like his mo- 


her nefiles him.“ Chapear, 


pany, Lon. 91, 5. W. lat. 57. 25. 


10 1 It belongs to the Hudfon's 
$35 
f b OTS, Sr. a town of Huntingdonſhire , but 
th a market on Thurſdays, and five fairs, 
n Aſcenſion-Thurſday, Corpus Chriſti-day, 
Auguſt 1, aud Dec, 1s for all forts 
cattle, I -W. of Cam- aud are bounded by the German 
dridge, and $7. N. W. of London. 
© NEPENTHE, S: [Gr.] in Antiquity, a 


hew $f 
3 ERVE, S8. [Ly.] in Agatomy, a nan | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


VET 


— nk nv lower plate, or in the 
NE'THERLANDS, 


by ariother part of 


ce, and the Britiſh ſeas on the 
They cunſiſt of 1 provinces; 10 of ery 
and French Nether. 
lands, and the other 7 the United Provinces, 
go a! Fm pas Adj. [the ſuperlative 
compared with, ; W þ 

ETA ING, 8. a piece of network, 
NE TTLE, S. Sax. ] a ſtinging herb. 
- 5 V. A. to ſting, irritate, or 
oke. 


. 
et is mage; any t made wi ice 
reſembling the meſhes of · a net. 
| NEVER, Adv. Sax. ] at no time, elbe 
paſt, preſent, or to come; in nodegree, © Ne- 
F ver the worſe. None, or not a ſingle one, 
6 He anſwered him to never a word. Mat. 
xxvit. 14. Johnſon obſerves that this word is 
uſed in 3 form of ſpeech, which though hand- 
ed down by the beſt writers, and but lately 
cenſuxed, is juſtly reckoped a ſoleciſm; as in, 
« He is miſtaken, though never ſo wiſe,” 
which ſhould properly be expreſſed, © He 
ec is miſtaken, though ever ſo wiſe.” Or elſe 
by ſupplying the ellipfis, thus: © He is miſ- 
taken, though there never was a perſon ſo 
“e wiſe.” In this ſenſe, it ſhould be remark- 
ed, it always includes 4 compariſon, and is 
2 n 
| NE/VERTHELESS, Ady. notwithſtanding, 
NE'VIN, or NE'WIN, a town of N, 
Wales, in Carnarvonſhire. It hay a ſmall 
market on Saturday, and three fairs, on April 
4, Saturday before Whitſuntide, and Auguit 


| NE/VIS, an iſland of America, and one of 
the Caribbees, divided from the F. end of dt. 
Chriſtopher's by a narrow channel, Here are 
ſprings of freſh water and a hot bath, much of 
the ſame nature as thoſe of Bath in England. 
It is a ſmall iſland, but very fruitful, and 4 
colony of the Englith. Lon. 62. o. W. lat, 


17. 39. N. * 2 
e OLodv, S. fGr.]a deſcription of, 
or diſcourſe concerning, the nerves, 
NEURO'TOMY, S. [Gr.] the anatomy 
of the nerves. 
NEU'TER, Adi. [Lat.] indifferent; not 
engaged in or taking part with either fide. 
In Grammar, applied to a noun which im · 


NET, S. [Sax.] a texture woven or knit 
with large interſtices, cr meſhes, uſed as a 
ſnare for birds, fiſhes, &c. 


plies n ; verb, that which 
plies no ſex z applied to 4 verb, 
ſignifies neither action nor paſſion, but jome 


"\ NETHER, Adj. [Sax.] lower, oppoſed to fate or cyndition of being ; a R, 


— Fw  2Se Fr rD = FR 2AM Pao Rp im * 


25, for caftig. It is 2494 miles N. V. of 
London. * a . | 


xz 


NEW 


neal in any erg: 


on either fide. 


UTRA'LITY, S. a fate of indiffe- 
— of neither friendſhip nor hoſtility 3 


U 


EU TRALLY, Adv. in an indifferent 


on neither ſide. 


"NEW, Adj, [Sax,] lately made or had; 
telt; not ved ʒ modern 3 having the effect of 
novelty ; not aocuſtomed or familiar; renewed 
' of repaired, ſo as to recover its firſt ſtate 
hell after any caſſation or impedument 5 of no 
ancient extraction. Generally applied to 
things, in the ſame ſenſe as young is to per- 
fons, In compoſition, it ſignifies newly, or 
lately, © The newv-heaVd wound,” Shak, 


U'TRAL, Adj. [Fr. indifferent; not 
OE — . ahbe Gde; neither 


not N þ . 4 
tool nor bad, In Medicine, neither acid nor 
"EU TRAL, 8. one who does not aRt or 


NE W 


and the capital of Northumberland. It has & 
good quay between the town-wall and the 
river, and a vafl trade in coals ſent to 
London, and other parts; as alſo in mak- 
ing of glaſs-bottles, ſalt, and excellent 
ale, with hardware and wrought iron; be- 
fides no contemptible foreign traffic, The 
river, all the way from Shields to Newcaſtle, - 
(7 miles) has a wide and ſafe channel, and 
the tide flows ſtrongly up far beyond the town. 
The corporation ſends two members to parlia- 
ment z and lies 63 miles from Berwick, and 
27 2 from London. Its markets are on 
Tueſday and Saturday, and its fairs on Auguſt 
12, and OR, 29, nine days, for horned cattle, 
ſheep, and hogs ; the three firſt days, for clothy 
woollen, and various other goods, 
NEWCA'STLE wnder Line, a 

borough of Staffordſhire, 12 miles from Staf- 
ford, and 1484 from London, It returns two 
members to Parliament; has a market on 


NEWARK UPON TRE'NT, atown of Monday, and five fairs, viz, on Eaſter- 


Nottinghamſhire, with a market on Wed- 
neſdays, and fix fairs, on Friday before Paſ- 


Monday, Whitſun-Monday, Monday befors 
the 15th of July, on Monday next after the _ 


fon-Sunday, May 14. Whit-Tueſday, Auguſt| 11th of September, and Nov, 6, for cattle, 


2, November 1, and Monday before Dec. 


 NE'WCHURCH, a village in Lancaſhire, 


u, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, hogs, linen and | with two fairs, on April 29, and September 
woollen cloth; but the laſt is only for cattle, 30, for horned cattle and ſheep, . 
horſes, Heep, and hogs, It is 1224 miles N. | NE'WENDEN, a village in Kent, with 


by W. of London, It ſends two members to 


prluament, 


one fair, on July 1, for pedlars ware. 
NE'W ENGLAND, See ENGLAND. 


NEWBOROUGH, a town of N. Wales, NE'WENHAM, a village in Kent, with 
in the lle of Angleſea, with a market on one fair, on June 29, for linen and toys. 
Tueldays, and 5 fairs, on June 22, Auguſt NEWENT, atownin Glouceſterſhire, with 
10 and 21, Sept. 25, and Nov, 1, fos cattle. }a market on Fridays, and four fairs, on Wed- 
It is ſeated on the river Brant, and is 257% neſday before Eafter, Wedneſday before White 


miles N, W. of London. 


ſuntide, Auguſt 1, and Friday after September 


NE'WBOROUGH, a village in Lanca-|8, for cattle, horſes, and cheeſe, It is 114 
ſire, with one fair, on June 21, for horſes, miles W. N. W. of London, 


komed cattle, and toys. 


» NE'WEL, S. the compaſs round which a 


NEWBRIDGE, à village in Berkſhire, | ſtair-caſe is carried, 
Fith two fairy, on March 31 and September NEWFA'NGLED, Adj. formed wit = 


28, for cheeſe and horſes. 


NEW.-BRI'TAIN, See Bx1TAIN, 


vain love of. novelty, 


NEWFA'NGLEDNESS, or NEW. 


NEW-BU'CKENHAM, a village in Nor-{FA'NGLENESS, S. a vain or fooliſh love 
folk, with two fairs, on May 29, for cheeſe|of novelty, | 


toys, 


nd cattle, and November 22, for cheeſe and] NEWF O'REST, a part of Hampſhire, ly- 3 


ing on the Engliſh channel, oppoſite to the 


NE'WBURY, a town in Berkſhire, with Ie of Wight ; now appropriated by act of 
a market on Thurſdays, and four fairs, on] parliament for the production of oaks, to be 
Aoly-Thurſday, for horſes and other cattle ; employed in building the royal navy. 
in July e, tor horſes, cows, and hogs; Sept. NEW FQUNDLAND, a triangular iſland 
br cheeſe and horſes, and October 28, forjon the eaſtern coaſt of N, America, remark- 
Atty, It was built out of a Roman town able for its cod-fiſhing, between 47 and 53 
Ales Spine, now a village adjoining, It is}degrees of N. latitude, R is bounded by the 


5b miles W. of London. 


narrow Straits of Belleiſſe on the North; by 


1 easrrr, a town of Carmarthen- the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt and South 3 


& in S. Wales, with a market on F ridays, 


ind three fair 


and the bay of St. Laurence on the Weſt, It 


3, on June 22, July 18, and ſis 3 ʒ0 miles in length from N. to S. and 200 


November 22, for horſes, cattle, and ſheep. It] in breadth, at the baſe, from E. to W. There 


u 220 miles W. N. W. of London. 


NEW CASTLE 


is great plenty of veniſon, fiſh, and fowls, but 


Way upon Tyne, over which | very little corn, fruit, or cattle; upon which ac- 
OY nielding excellent ſalmon, Was a bridge 


leren vide arches, with houſes on it, tall 


count the inhabitants have not only their eloaths 
and furgiture, but provifians, from 82 
NE W- 


on the laſt Saturday in April, the third 8a. 


cattle. It is 240 miles N. W. of London. 


one fair, on June 27, for cattle, horſes, and 


NEW 
/ # 


Market is diſuſed, but has one fair, on Octo- 
ber 10, for pedlars ware. It is 57 miles S. of 


don. f ; ; 
NEWHA'VEN, 4 village in Derbyſhire, 
with one fair, on October 30, for ſheep, cattle, 
„ 
NE WICK, a village in Suſſex, with one 
fait, on June 1, for cattle and pedlats ware. 
NEWIN. See Nzvinx. : 
NE WIV, Adv: lately; not long ago. 
— A — — in Cam- 
bridge partly in Su „ with a 
market on Thurſdays, and two. fairs, on Whit- 
Tueſday, and Oftcber 28, far horſes and ſheep; 
It is chiefly noted for its horſe-races, It is 
miles N. by E. of London, © 
WMA'RKET, a ſmall town of Flint- 
ſhire, in N. Wales, 4 miles N. E. of St. Aſaph, 
and 206 N. W. of London, with 4 fairs, vis. 


turday in July, the fourth Saturday in OR, 
and the ſecond Saturday in December, all for 
cattle, and a market on Saturday, 

NEWN, a town in Montgometyſhire, N, 
Wales. See NzwToON. | £ 


NE'WNESS, S. freſhneſs; the quality of 
being lately made, diſcovered, or poſſeſſed. 


NE'WNHAM, a town in Glouceſterſhire, | 


with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, 
on June 11, and October 18, for | horſes 
and ſheep, It is 2144 miles W. N. W. of 


wg | 
NE'WPQRT, a town of Hampſhire, in the 


Ide of Wight, with two markets, on Wed- | 


neſdays and Saturdays, and one fair, on Whit- 

Monday, for old hazies and toys. It is 934 

miles S. W. of London. | 
\NE'WPORT, a town in Shropſhire, with 


a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, on fair, on October 2, for horſes, cattle, and tu. 


Saturday before Palm-Sunday, May 28, and 
July 27, for horned cattle, horſes, and ſneep; 
and on December 10, for the ſame, and fat 


NE“ WPORT, -a town of Monmouthſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, 
viz. on Holy-Thurſday, Whit-Thurſday, Avg. 
16, and Nov. 6, for cattle, It is 1534 miles 
W. by N. of London. l 

NE'WPORT, a town of Pembrokeſhire, 
in S, Wales, with a market on Saturdays, and 


ſheep. It is 2364 miles W. N. W. of London. 

NE'WPORT, a town of Cornwall, whoſe 
market is diſuſed, nor has it any fairs; but 
ſends two members to parliament, It is 214 
miles W. by S. of London, 

NE'WPORT, a village in Eſſex, with two 
fairs, on Eaſter-Tueſday, and Nov. 17, for 
horſes, &c. | 

NE'WPORT: PA'GNEL, a town of Buck- 
inghamſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
and four fairs; viz, on April 22, June 22 
OR. 22, and Dec. 22, for cattle, It is 52 


at 
| NE'YLAND, or NA VLAN, a town in 


Ne 


Boone 
0unt ok lomething ; ſogiething not be 
— papers which give an . N 


- 
. 
© 


|} NE'WSMONGER, S. one ; 
dews-papets z one is ws 


ou an * 4 wa, « ſma}l by; _ 
[are Juppoled to be a riated ſon 
land, to ome the we, n 
IN, a town of La ire, with s 
* on r and ae 
Mar 17 and Aug. 12, for horſes, hormef 
cattle, and . is 18 { i 
{ NEWTON, (alias, NEWN,) a town of 
Montgomerythire, in V. Wales, with « marks 
on Satardaye, and five fairs; viz, on the lf 
Tueſday in March, June 24, la Tueſday it 
e 
horned cattle, and horſes, It is 169 miles M. 
F: = of 8 * ** 
NEWTON, a town of Hampſhire, in tht 
Ice of Wight, whoſe market is diſuſed ; tut 
it has one fait, on July 22, for horſes und 
toys. It is 944 mites W. by S. of London. 
r a village in Devon- 
ſhire, with a market on Wedneſday, and thre 
fairs; viz, on June 24, for horned cattle; on 
the firſt Wedneſday in September, for check; 
and on Nov. 6, for woollen-cigth. Difkat 
from London 1864 mile. 
NE"WTON-PE*PPLEFORD, a village in 
Devonſhire, with one fair, on October 18, far 
cattle. | | 


Suftolk, with a market on Fridays, and one 


t is 57 miles N. E. of London, 
NEXT, Adj. [the ſuperlative of near. Sw} 
neareſt, applied to place. Immediately (ac- 
ceeding, applied to order. Neateſt in degree. 

NEXT, Adv. at the time of turn inmel. 
ately ſucceeding. 

NIYAS, S. — fipple, ea, fooliſh. 

NB, S, the bil — Ng bird; the 

int of any thing; as that of a pen. 
rere NIB, v. . to cut the 105 of a fen. 

NI BBED, Adj. having 4 point; having 
its point cut. 65 

To NT BBL E, v. A. to bite by little at 
tirne z to eat flowly ; to bite as a fiſh does? 
dait. Nemterly, to * Figuratively, u 
carp at ot find fault with. 
! NTI'BBLER, S, one that bites by little . 


ume. 1 
NICE, Adj. [DSax.] accurate 10 1 
to minute exaQtneſs and culpable 4 = | 
delicate; ſcrupulouſly caution; ggf 
eſined. os | . 
f NI'CELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as dl 
covers the greateſt accuracy, delicatenels 


mi les N. N. W. of London, 


the moſt ſcrupulous exattnels, Wick 


N1G 


and ex- 


WICENESS, S. the quality of being mi. | 


exact, fu delicate, 


ulous. | 
ery. $, minute accuracy of thought 


ace; ſqueamiſhneſs ; minute vb- 
* alen exactneſs; delicate and 
eutious treatment; eſfeminacy. In the plu- 
nl, dainties or delicacies in eating. 

NICHE, S. [Fr.] a hollow in which a 

may be placed. 
e ST, a village of Glamor- 
ire, in 8. Wales, with one fair, on 
Dee; 6, for cattle. + 

NICK, S. [Teut.] that exact point of 
ime in which a thing is moſt proper or con- 
rexient to be done; a notch cut in any thing; 
a lucky caſt; a ſcore or reckoning. 

To NICK, V. A. to hit; to touch Juck- 
jly; to perform at that point of time, which 
is moſt proper and convenient; to cut in 
nicks or notches 3 to ſuit like tallies cut in 
patches; to defeat or cozen z to diſappoint by 
lome trick. 

NICKNAME, S. a name given a perſon 
gr bedy of men in ſcoff and contempt, 

To NICKNAME, V, A, to call by ſome 
reproachful name. | 

To NI'CTATE, v. N. [Lat.] to wink, 

NI'DGET, S. [ Sax. ] a term with which a 
perſon was formerly branded, who did not re- 
parr to the royal ſtandard in times of danger; 


coward, 


kindred, we uſe the word near, in p 

io that of nigh, as implying a lefs diſtance, gr 

greater degree of conſanguinity between the 

two perſons. Thus, my brother's child is my 

near relation, or is nearly related to me, 
NIGH, Adv. at no great diſtance; a place 


not far off, 


NIGH, Adj. near, at no great diftance, 


Allied cloſely by blood, applied to kindred. 


NI'GHLY, Adv. nearly, 
NIGHT, {this word and its following com- 


pounds and — is pron. with the gb 
mute; as, ad, xitly, nitimgale, &c.] S. [Sax; 
the time when the ſun 18 below 1 
Much ufed in compoſition. 


TO-NI'GHT, Adv. this night. | 
NI'GHTED, Adj. bljnd. © His nigbted 


“ life,” Shak, Black, „ Caſt thy nighted 
&« colour off.” Shek. 


NI'GHTFOUNDERED, Adj. diftreſſed 


for want of knowing the way in the night. 


NI'GHTINGALE, S. [Saxi] a ſmall bird 


that ſings in the night, and remarkable fot 
its melody. A word of endearment. 


NFGHTLY, Adv, in the night; by night; 


every night. 


NI'GHTLY, Adj. done, or acting by night. 
NI'GHTMAN, S. one who cleanfes jake, 


or catries away their ordure by night. 


. NVYGHTMARE, S. See Mas, and 


Id cusus. 


NI'GHT-PIECE, S. a pictute ſo coloured 


KIDIFICA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of |as to be fuppoſed to be ſeen by candle-light, 


bulding neſts. 

NDORO'SITY, S. belching, attended 
with the taſte of undigeſted roaſt- meat. 

MDOROUS, Adj. ¶ Lat.] reſembling the 
ell or taſte of roaſted fat. 

NIDULA'TION, S. [Lat.] the time of re- 
mining in the neR, g 

MECE, [pronounced neece] S. [Fr.] the 
—— — a brother or ſiſter. 

GARD, S. [In.] a perſon who gives 

@lpends little, —_— — _ 
N'GGARD, Adj. ſordid, avaricious, par- 


moni9s, ſparing, | 
Adj. ſomewhat inclined 


NIGGARDISH, 
v 3n-ce, or parſimony, 
C vCARDLY, Adj, avaricious ; ſparing 


NGCARDLY, Adv, in a ſparing or 
W manner, 
- CCARDNESS, S. avarice. | 
| 16H, {the' gb in this word and its fol- 
nes 18 mute in pronunciation; 
A, 1 Kc. ] Prep. [ Sax. ] not far from, 
ex. 1 will leave it to the deciſion of the 
"0, whether or no the word near is not 
K ek Sigh the comparative of 
_ It may, near, in my opinion 
* 90 leſs diſtance than ni 55 Thus 1 
n ae, when we come nigh to ſuch a 
Ke hall be zear home; the nigher the 


over the dreſs by nigh 


with quickneſs or ſwiftn 


oe the nearer the danger. As a farther 
ot this, [peaking of the cloſe tyes of | 


not by day-light; a deſcription of ſome ſcene 
in the ni 


ght. 

NFGHTRAIL, S. [Sax.] a cover thrown 
t to keep it clean. 
NI'GHTRULE, S. a tumult in the night, 


«© What niobt-rule now. Shak. 


NI'GHTSHADE, S. Sax. ] a plant of two 


kinds, one called the common, and the other 
deadly nightſhade. 


NI'GHTSHINING, Adj. glittering or 


{ ſhining by night, 


NIUGHT-WALKER, S. one who roves in 


the night upon ill deſigns ; a proſtitute, 


NI'GHTWARD, Adj. approaching to- 


wards night, 


NIGHTWATCH, S. a part or time of 


night diſtinguiſhed by a change of the 
watch, 


NIHTLITY, S8. [Fr.] nothingneſs ; the 


fate or quality of being nothing. 


To NILL, V. A. Sax. I to reject; to refuſe, 
To NIM, V. A: [Belg.] to take. In cant 
to ſteal. 
NYMBLE, Adj, [Sax.] moving or acting 
els, ay 


NI'MBLENESS, S. the quality of aQing 


or moving with ſwiftneſs or quickneſs, 


NUMBLEWITTED, Adj. tos quick in 


diſplaying one's own wit and eloquence, 


NI'MBLY, Adv. in a quick, ſwift, or ac- 


tive manner. 


NUMMER, s. [S. NI. ] A thief, 
5 » NIN- 
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one more than eight, or one leſs than ten. 


off by ſlight means; to blaſt; to pinch. 


1 v0 2 ds — — —— ͥ 2 —2—⸗b . 
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MNCOMPOOp, S. [a corruption of the 


Lat. non * a fool or filly perſon. 
NINE, S. [ Goth. ] a number conſiſting of 


NI'NEFOLD, S. nine times. 
NI'NE-PINS, S. a play wherein nine pieces 
of wood are ſet in a ſquare in three rows, and 
knocked down with a bowl. 
NI'NETEEN, Adj. a number conſiſting of 
nine and ten added together, 
NUNETEENTH, Adj. next to the 
eighteenth, or eighteen beyond the firſt, 
NINETY, S. nine times ten. | 
NIUNTH, Adj. an ordinal, implying that 
a thing is the next in rank, order, or number 
beyond the eighth. 
NINETIE TH, Adj. the ordinal of ninety, 
or the tenth nine times told. 
NINNY, SS. Span.] a fool or ſimpleton. 
S NI' NNYHAMMER, S. a ſimpleton or 
ool. | , 
To NIP, V. A. [Belg.] to pinch off with 
the nails; to bite off with the teeth; to cut 


NIP, S. a pinch with the nails or teeth; a 
Small cut; a blaſt. | 

NI'PPERS, S. an inſtrument to cut the 
nails with, ſomewhat reſembling pincers. 
NIPPLE, S. [Sat.] the teat, which in- 
fants, &c. take into their mouths when 
ſucking. - 

NI'SI PRT Us, S. [Lat.] a judicial writ, 
fo called from the firſt words in itz NV 
0 talem locum prius venerint, i. e. unleſs 
& the juſtices, to take the aſſizes, come to 
4 ſuch a place before that day; by means 
of which all eaſy pleas may be tried in the 
country, before juſtices of afſize : it is direct- 
ed to the ſheriff to cauſe men to be impan- 
nelled to determine the cauſe there, in order 
to eaſe the county, by ſaving the parties, ju- 
rors, and witneſſes, the charge and trouble of 
attending at Weſtminſter, | | 

NIT, S. [Sax.] the egg of a louſe or ſmall 
animal, | 

NF TENCY, S. [ Lat. ] luſtre; clear bright- 
neſs; endeavour; ſpring to expand itſelf ; 
« Nitency to fly wider open.“ Boyle, 

- NI THSDALE, a diſtrict of the county of 
Dumfries in Scotland. 

NFTID, Adj. [Lat.] bright; ſhining, & A 
& clean and nitid yellow.“ Boyle. 

NI'TRE, [ier] S. [Gr.] a cryſtalline, 
pellucid, and, ſomewhat whitiſh ſubſtance, of- 
an acrid, bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing the ſen- 

' ſation of a remarkable coldneſs upon the 
tongue, and properly called ſalt- petre. Though, 
by means of fire, it affords an acid ſpirit, yet 
in its crude ſtate it contains no acidity at all. 
The earth from which it is made, in Perſia 
and the EaſtsIndies, is a kind of yellowiſh 
marl, found in the bare cliffs on the ſides 
of hills expoſed to the northern and eaſtern 


eggs of lice, &c, 


nitre ; conliſting o 


fiſting of nitre. 


NOC 
nitre, 


NITTY, Adj, abounding in nits, or the 


NO, Adv. [Sax.] a word uſed 


to fignif 
denial, refuſal, and reſolution not to do —. 
ſent. Sometimes it is uſed to confirm a for. l 


| 


4 


dom, or thoſe who, by their honours and d. 


mer negative, © Newer more this 
6 combat, —— No, let the — f 
Dryden. Sometimes it ſtrengthens a negatin 
that follows it. 4 No, not the bow which (g 
66 adorns the ſkies.” Waller, In x period 
which conſiſts of ſeveral negative ſentences 
It is placed in the firſt, and is anſwered by wy 
in the following ones; as, « No, I will not; . 
66 — am I able, if I would.“ | 
NO, Adj. not any; none. It generally; 
placed in the firſt ſentence of a — 
riod, and anſwered by ner in the ſubſequent # 
ſentences. « Nog man, nor woman, nr child, 
« nor beaſt,” 
To NOBI'LITATE, v. A. [Lat.] to nu Wi © 
noble; to ennoble. 
-NOBILITY, S. I Lat.] antiquity 1 
nity of family; the chief perſons of : kings 


tles, are exalted above the commons; dignity; 
grandeur; greatneſs, 
NO'BLE, Adj. [ Lat.] of ar ancient an 
ſplendid family; belonging to the peerage; = 
great; worthy ; illuſtrious; exalted; elent 
ed; ſublime; magnificent; ſtately ; pom 
ous, or becoming a. nobleman, © A n4 45 
&« parade,” - Figuratively, free; genera . 
liberal. | 
NO'BLE, S. a peer, or one of high ran 
In Coinage, a piece of money valued at f 
ſhillings and eight pence, 
NO'BLEMAN, S. one who by birth, off 
or patent, is above a commoner, 
NO'BLENESS, S. the quality which dent 
minates any thing or perſon great, wortiy,! 
nerous, magnanimous, or above the yulzat "i 
ſplendor of deſcent or pedigree. 
g NOBLE'SS, S. [F Hande; the callec 
tive body of nobles or noblemen. 
NO'BLY, Adv. of an antient family, # bine 
plied to deſcent; in a manner worthy of =, 
perſon of ancient birth, high office, and lo 
ſentiments; in a grand, magnificent, and a =_ 
did manner. VOI 
NO BOD, S. not any one; no one. es ar 
— Adj. ¶ Lat.] guilty ; cm 
hurtful; miſchievous. 
NOCTA'MBULO, s. one who walk 
the night in his ſleep. | 4 
—— — [Lat. containing 
conſiſting of a night and à ay» 
| NO'CTUARY, S. [Lat,] an accbunt 


what paſſes by night, ls per 
NO'CTURN, S. Lat.] an office of KN 


Ll 


NOM 


XOCTURNAL, Adj. [Lat.] nightly; in 
” URN Al, S. an inſtrument by which 
o{-rv2tiohs are made in the night. 

To NOD, V. N. [Brit.] to decline or bend 
donn the head, with a quick motion; to make 
ſhort or ſlight bow; to bend downwards by a 
quick motion; to give a ſign by bending the 
head downwards ; to be drowſy. 

NOD, S. a quick motion of the bead 
downwards. A metion made with the head as 
4 fign, or to ſhew aſſent ; the motion of the 
head in drowſineſs 3 a ſlight bow. 

XO/DDER, S. one who makes nods, f 

NO'DDLE, S. [Sax,] the head, uſed in 
contempt, . 

NO/DDY, S. [Fr.] a fool, an ideot. 

NODE, S. | Lat. ] a knot; a knob; a ſwel- 
{ng on 2 bone. In Aſtronomy, applied to the 
xo points wherein the orbit of the moon in- 
erſects the ecliptic, : 

NODO'S!TY, S. [Lat.] a complication, 
@ ſomething in the nature of a knot. 

vo DOs, Adj. [Lat.] knotty, er full of 
knots, 

NODULE, S. [Lat.] a ſmall knot, 

NO'GGIN,.S. [Teut.] a fmall mug. 

NOTANCE, S. [See 2 damage, 
bun, or inconvenience. Not in uſe. | 

NOISE, [nvize] S. [ Fr.] any kind of ſound, 
generally applied to that made by brutes or 1n- 
mimte bodies, and implying exceſſive loud- 
nels; an outcry, clamor, or boaſting and 
impertinent talk, 

To NOISE, [size] V. N. to ſound loud, 
«& (025 to be heard at a great diſtance, Ac- 
brely, to ſpread by rumour, or report, gene- 
ally followed by abroad. 
NOI'SEFUL, [noizefiul] Adj. loud. 
NOISELESS, [noizeleſs] Adj, ſilent, or 
mitlout ſound, 

| NOPSINESS, [neizineſs] S. loudneſs of 
band; loud clamour by importunity. 

NOISOME, Adj. (Ital. noxious 5 un- 
Wlefme; offenfire ; diſguſting, 

NOISOMELY, Adv. with ſuch a ſtench 

a Ream, 25 is offenſive and unwholeſome, 
NOI'SOMENESS, S. the quality of occa- 
boning diſguſt. 
UL ME TA'NGERE, [Lat, do not 
_ me] a cancerous ſwelling, exaſperated 
{ms a plant of the ſenſitive kind. 
SOLON, S. [Lat.] the act of refuſ- 
e rejefting, oppoſed to volition, 


, _—_ LAY] Adj. ſounding loud ; cla- 


VOII, 8. [Sax,] a head, 


"26 MANCY, S. the art of foretelling the 

4 * fortune of a perſon from the letters 

Wor pole his name, 

hve CLA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one who 

N a — "oy things by their proper names, 

{rl NCLA'TURE, s. [Lat.] the ac 
5 ne names of perſons or ching: a 


NON 
NO'MINAL, Adj; [Lat.] referring to 
names rather than things; not real; merely 
titular, | 
NO'MINALLY, Adv. by name; with re- 


ſpect to its name; titularly. 
To NO MINATE, V. A. [Lat.] to name; 


or appoint by name. 

NOMIN ACTION, S. [Fr.] the act of men- 
tioning by name; the power of appointing 
by name. | | 

NO'MINATIVE, S. [Lat.] in Grammar, 
the firſt caſe of all nouns that are declinable, 
from whence all the other caſes are derived; 
it is placed before a verb perſonal, and is 
called by grammarians the right caſe, in con- 


oblique ones. 

NON, Adv, an inſeparable particle, which 
ſignifies, when joined to words, the abſence 
or denial of what they would imply, if it 
were not joined to them. 


all the time a perſon continues under the age 
of one and twenty ; but in a ſpecial ſenſe, it 
is all the time a perſon is under the age of 
fourteen. 

NON CE, S. [from once] purpoſe; defign. 
NON CO'MPOS ME'NTIS, S. in Law, is 
uſed to denote a perſon's not being of a ſound 
memory and underſtanding. Of theſe per- 
ſons there are four different kindy ; an ideot, 
a madman, a lunatic who has lucid intervals, 
and a drunkard, who deprives himſelf of rea- 
ſon by his own act and deed. In all theſe 
caſes, except the laſt, one that is non compoes 
mentis ſhall not loſe his life for felony or mur- 
der; but the drunkard can have no indul- 
gence on the account of the loſs of his reaſon ; 
for in the eye of the law, his drunkenneſs 
does not extenuate, but aggravate his offence, 
NONCONFO'RMIST, S. one who refuſes 
to join in the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 
NONCONFO'RMITY, S. the act of re- 
fuſing compliance; refuſal to conform to the 
forms uſed in the eſtabliſhed worſhip, 
NONE, Adj. [Sax.] not one or any; no. 
6 *Tis none other.” Nothing. 
NON-ENTIT V, S.non-exiſtence; a thing 
that does not exiſt. 

NON-EXTSTENCE, S. the ſtate of not 
exiſting; a thing without exiſtence, 
NONJU'RING, Adj. belonging to thoſe 
Engliſh who will not ſwear allegiance to the 
Hanoverian family. | 
NONJU'ROR, S. [Lat.] one who imagines 
that James II. was unjuſtly depoſed, and 
therefore refuſes to ſwear allegiance to any of 
the family which have ſucceeded him in the 
Engliſh throne. | 

NONNA'TURALS, S. [without a ſingu- 
lar] ſuch things as being neither naturally 
conſtituti ve, nor deſtructive, do notwith- 
ſtanding both preſerve and deſtroy in certain 


(2dy)ay "P nA: 
er dictionary. | 


circumſtances : theſe phyſicians call the air, 
5B2 mea 


tradiſtinction to the others, which are termed . 


NO'NAGE, S. in Law, generally ſignifies | 


to mention by name; to entitle ; to ſet down, 


l 
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NOR 
and drink, nd watching, matian and 
Fo, renin ad ren and e paſſions e 
ml 


the mind. ; 
- NONPAREITL, S. [Fr.] matchleſs excel- 


Jence, A kind of apple, In Printing, a very | 


ſmall Jetter or type. 
NO'NPLUS, S. a ftate of perplexity, in 
which a perſon cannot either do or ſay more. 
To NO'NPLUS, v. A. to confound or per- 
plex ſo that the mind is at a ſtand, and can- 
not proceed, and the perſon cannot either 


ſpeak or do any my 
NONRE'SIDENCE, S. the act of not re- 
ſiding on an eccleſiaſtical benefice, . 
NONRE'SIDENT, S. one who neglects to 
live in his pariſh, applied to clergymen. 
 NONRESI'STANCE, 8. the principle of 
not oppoſing the king in any caſe, 
NO'NSENSE, S. unmeaning or ungram- 
matical language; trifles, or things of no 
importance, 
NONSE'NSIC AL, Adj. without meaning. 
NONSE'NSICALNESS, S. the quality of 
having no meaning. 8 
NONSOLVENT, S. one who cannot pay 
his debts. 
NON SOLUTION, S. failure of explain- 


in . 

To NO'NSUIT, v. A. to ſet aſide an ac- 
tion at law, on account of ſome error in the 
plaintiff*s proceedings. 

NO*NSUIT, S. the dropping or renounc- 
ing of a ſuit or action, upon the diſcovery of 
ſome error in the plaintiff's management, or 
his being abſent from court when called upon 
to hear the verdict, or being not ready for 
trial on the ſwearing of the jury. 

NO'ODLE, S. a fool, a 2 

NOOK, 8. r a corner; a covert 
made by an angle or interſection. 

NOON, S. [ Sax. ] the middle hour of the 
day ʒ twelve; the time when the ſun is in the 
meridian * ſometimes uſed for midnight. 
© NOO'N-DAY, S. mid-day, + 

NOO'N-DAY, Adj. about noon, 

NOO'N-TIDE, S. [Sax.] mid-day, 

NOO'N-TIDE, Adj. about noon. 

NOOSE, S. a running knot, which the 
more it is drawn binds the faſter; a ſnare, 
To NOOSE, [ere] V. A. to tie ar catch 
zn a nooſe; to entrap, or enſnare. 

NOPE, . a bird called a bulfinch. 

NOR, Conj. [Sax.] a particle uſed in the 
ſecond branch of a negative propoſition. In 
Poetry, it is ſometimes uſed in the firſt branch, 
for neither, © 1 ner love myſelf, nor thee,” 
Ben Jonſon. 

NORFOLK, a maritime county, in the 
biſhopric of Norwich, bounded on the north 
and eaſt by the German ocean; by Suffolk on 
the ſouth; and by Cambridgeſhire and Lin- 
colaſhire on the weſt. It is divided into 30 
hundreds, has 33 market-towns, the city of 
Norwich its capital, and 660 pariſhes, and 


ſon the S. by Oxfordſhire and Buckingham 


NOR 


-NO'RFOLK, à cou irginia,; 
America, contiguous mo kobe, . 
NO RLEASE, in Wiltſhire, whoſe fair ; 
April 237 for cattle, horſes, and ; 
NO'RREY, or NORRO'Y, L. the title 
the third king at arms. His JuriſdiQtion lie 
on the north fide of the river Trent, 


NORTH, S. 
dinal points, Lax. ] one of the four e. 


| NORTH, A | 
northern, * * 
NORTHA'LLERTON, a town in Vat. 
ſhire, which ſends two members to 3 
and has a market on Wedneſday, and 3 fain, 
es — 13. * 4, and Otober 2, fur 
0 Sz cattle, an * Diſtant f 
from London, n . 
| NORTHA*MPTON, che ſhire town 8 
Northamptonſhire, with a market on Satur. 
days; and 8 fairs, viz, on February 20, fi 
horſes, horned cattle, and toys; on April t; 
May 4, and Auguſt 5, are great horſe-fain; 
Auguſt 26 for all ſorts of merchandize; St. 
tember 19 chiefly. for cheeſe and ſheep; an{ 
November 28, and December 19, for all ory 
of cattle, It had ſeven churches, which ar 
now reduced to four; and the great one, called 
Allhallows, ſtands in the middle of the tows, 
and is adorned with a handſome portico. lt 
was in a great meaſure deſtroyed by a fire in 
1675, but was ſoon rebuilt, with a hand 
ſome, ſpacious market- place; and, in gener, 
is a well-built, handſome town, where the 
aſſizes are kept, as well as the quarter-ſeſſions 
and ſends two members to parliament, It has 
the title of an earldom, a good fre- choc 
two alms-houſes, an infirmary, and a gaok 
It is 66 miles N. W. by N. of London. 
NORTHA'MPTONSHIRE, an inland 
county bounded on the E. by Huntingdonſkure 
with part of Bedfordſhire and Buckingham 
ſhire, on the N. by Leiceſterſhire and Ru. 
landſhire, on the W. by Warwickſhire, 2nd 


ſhire. It contains 146 payiſhes, 13 market 
towns, and ſends 9 members to 

The principal rivers are, the Ouſe, the Nes 
the _— * Cherwell, and — — 
It is a healthful, ſporting country, 

a great number of ge ſeats, and tht 
ſoil is fertile in corn and graſs. The pw 
ductions are much the ſame a4 in other 
counties, 

NOR TH-BRA'DLEY, ip Wilthire, ck 
fair is Monday after Holyrood (Sept, 14), Wt 
cattle and cheeſe. 

NOR TH-CU'RRY, 2 town in 2 
ire, whoſe fair is Auguſt 1, for w 
ſheep, and toys z the market is on Tueicaſs 
Diſtant 1 39 miles from London, ab 

NO'R'1 H-DOWN, in Kent, whoſe 

uly 25, for toys. 8 
J NO 'TH br IELD, a village 2172 
ſhire, with a fair on May 4 for ſheep 


ſends 12 member; to parliament, | 


XORTH-EA'ST, S, [Teut.] the point be- 
the north and eaſt. 2 

CN ORTHERLY, $5, townrds — north. 

NORTHERN, Adi. in the north. ; 

NORTHI'AM, in Suſſex, whoſe fair is 

f d] x . . . 

THING, J in Navigation, the dif- 
rence of latitude which a ſhip makes in ſail- 
' ids the north. : 
RTE Fell, a town in Glouceſter- 
fire, diſtant from London $3 miles, whoſe 
fri are held Wedneſday before April 23, for 
eos and ſheep; Wedneſday before Sept. 29, 
for horſes and ſmall ware ; and 3d Wedneſday 
in May, for cheeſe and cattle ; the market is 

Wedneſday. r 
n TH AO v rox, in Devonſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held the firſt — after May 
11, and on Nov. 12, for cattle, 

NORTHOP, in Flintſhire, whoſe fairs 
ire beld March 14, July 7, and Oct. 12, for 


Wok TR. Pr THERTOx, in Somerſet- 
ſire, diſtant from London 136 J miles, whoſe 
fiir is held May 1, for ſhoes and toys, and 
a market on Tueſday, | 

NORTH-STA'R, S. the pole-ftar, or the 
ka& far in the conſtellation, named the Little 


ber, 

NORTH-TA'WTON, in Devonſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held on the 4d Tueſday in 
April, Oct. 3, and Dec, 18, for cattle, ſheep, 
doth, &c, If the laſt- mentioned days fall on 
Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, the fair is held 
en Tuciday following. | 

NORTHUMBERLAND, a county of 
England, 74 miles in length, and 45 in 
dreadth, bounded on the E. by the ocean, on 
the W. by Cumberland and part of Scotland, 
en the $, by the county of Durham, and on 
the N. by the river Tweed, which ſeparates 
It from Scotland, It contains 22,740 — 
16,440 inhabitants, 460 pariſhes, 12 mar- 
ket-towns, and ſends fix members to parlia- 
ment. The air is ſharp, and very cold in 
the winter, from the ſnow lying on the tops 
the hills, which are at a diſtance from the 
=, But the land on the ſea-coaſt is plain 
and fruitlul, and the great plenty of coals 
un this county produces is genera ly known, 
Neveafile is the rincipal town, 

NORTHU'MBERLAND, a county of N. 
America, in Virginia, lying at the mouth of 
the Her Potowmac, 

NORTH-WA'LSHAM, in Norfolk, whoſe 

s on Aſcenſion- day, for horſes, lean cat- 
tle, and petty chapmen, 
WORTH WAR D, Adj. towards the 


NORTHWARD, or NO'RTHWARDS, 


. towards the north, 


NORTH.-WE'ST S. th 1 
, NORT S. the point, or rhumb 
the middle between the north awd weſt. ; 


NOS 


held Auguſt 2, and Dec. 6, for cattle, dra- 
pery goods, and bedding; the market is oa 
Friday. : 0. 

NORTH-WIND, 8. the wind that blows 
from the north, | 

NORTHWO'ULD, a town in Norfolk, 
whoſe fair is held Nov, 30, for cattle and toys. 

NORTON, in Devonſhire, whoſe fairs 
are 2 March 10, and Oct. 10, for horned 
catt le. | 
| NO'RWAY, a kingdom of Europe, fitu- 
ated between 4* and 30“ eaſt long. and be- 
tween 58“ and 72 north lat. bounded by the 
Atlantic ocean on the north and 'weſt ; by 
Sweden, Lapland, and other provinces of 
Sweden on the eaſt; and by the ſea called Cate 
gate and Schagdrac on the ſouth. It is a cold, 
barren country, ſubject to Denmark. 

NO'RWICH, the capital of Norfolk, with 
three markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays ; and three fairs, on the day before 
Good-Fr day, Saturday before Whitſunday, and 
Saturday after ditto, for horſes, ſheep, lambs, 
and petty chapmen. It is a very ancient place, 
has 12 gates, and 36 pariſh-churches, beſides 
the cathedral, which is a handſome ſtructure, 
with a lofty ſteeple. It is a city and county, 
and ſends two members to parliament, and is 
alfo a biſhop's ſee, where the biſhop has a 
palace, as alſo the duke of Norfolk, It is 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, 12 alder- 
men, 2 ſheriffs, and 21 common-council z 
and, beſides the above churches, it has five 
diſſenting meeting-houſes, and a Romiſh cha- 
pel. It has a large and flouriſhing manufac- 
tory in the worſted way, as camblets, crapes, 
&c, for which it has a great trade, both at 
home and abroad. It is 109 miles N. E. by 
N, of London, 

NOSE, [noze] S. [Sax.] that part of a hu- 
man body which is prominent in the middle 
of the face, and is the organ of ſmelling, and 
the emunctory of the brain. The end of any 
thing which is perforated or hollow. “ The 
* zofe of a bellows,” Scent, or the power 


* We are not offended with a dog for a better 
&* roſe than his maſter.” Collier, To lead by 
the noſe, ſignifies to drag by force, alluding to 
the manner of leading a bear, by means of = 
ring fixed to his noſe; to have ſo much in- 
fluence over a perſon as to make him do what 
you pleaſe, To thruſt one's noſe into the affairs 
of another, is to concern ourſelves with the 
affairs of others without being invited, or to 


put of joint, is to deprive us of the affections of 
another, | 

NO'SEGAY, [ndzegay] S. a bunch of 
flowers, | | 

NO'SELESS, [n6zeleſs] Adj. without a 
noſe; having no ſmell, 

NO'SLE, Le] S. [a diminutive of noſe] 


s arten, a town in Cheſhire, diſ- 
n Loaion 172 4 miles, Its fairs are 


the extremity of a thing which is hollow, 
“The neſſe of a pair of bellows,” 
l . NOSO”- 


of diſtinguiſhing or diſcovering by the ſmell. 


be officious, or a buſy body, Te put one's noſe | 


— — — — 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
: 
| 


NOT 


? 


Cifeaſes, 7 
_ NOSOPOE'TIC, Adj, [Or.] prod 
» 


diſcaſes. * 
. 8. [Sax, ] the hollow or cavity 
nole, .. 22 2Y 
NO'STRUM, S. [Lat. it is our own] a 
de public, with reſpect to its 


* 
i, / 


medicine not ma 
ingredients. 

NOT, Adv. [ Sax. ] a particle. uſed in de- 
noting denial and refuſal: in a negative pro- 

fition it is placed in the firſt branch, and 
3s. anſwered by ner. SyNon, Net barely 
expreſſes the negation : 9. ſtrengthens, and 
feems to affirm it, The firſt often denies 
the thing ia part only, or with limitation: 
the ſecond denies it always ab{lutely, wholly, 
and without reſerve, Thus we ſay, he has 
not money; he has not patience z/ meaning, he 
is not vwv:rburthened with eitker : but when 
we ſay, he has no money; he has no patience, 
we would be underſtood to ſay he has none at 
all. It is on account ef this limitation that 
the word not is generally uſed in company with 


thoſe words that mark cither the degree of 


quality, or quantity; ſuch as, MUCH, VERY, 
- ©NE, and the like, There is not, commonly, 
much money to be found in the poſſeſſion of 
men of letters, The major part of thoſe, who 
frequent divine ſervice, are not wery devout, 
It often happens, that he, who has not one fin- 
gle penny in his pocket, is much happier than 
many rich men. 
NO TABLE, A 
worthy of notice. 
NO'TABLENESS, S. the quality of deſerv- 
ing notice. 
NO TABLVY, Adv, in a remarkable man- 
ner; deferying notice. 
NO TA“ RIAL, Adj. taken by a notary, 
NOTAR, S. [Lat.] a perſon or ſerivener 
' who takes notes of any particulars which 
concern the public, and frames ſhort draughts 
of contracts, obligations, charter-parties, &c. 
A notary public is one who publicly atteſts 
deeds, in order to make them authentic in 
other nations, and is principally employed by 
merchants in noting or making a mark on 
fach bills as are refuſed to be paid, and in 
making proteſts on that account. 
NOTA'TION, 8. 2 the act of de- 
ſcribing any thing by figures and letters. In 
Arithmetic and Algebra, the method how 
to deſcribe numbers by figures and letters, and 
to declare their value when fo deſcribed. 
NOTCH, S. [Ital.] a nick or hollow cut 
in any thing, 
To NOTCH, V. A. to cut into ſmall 
ollows. 
NOTE, S. [Lat.] a mark or token ; a no- 
wh heed; reputation, fame, or character. 
Tune, applied to the voice, or inftrumental 
muſic. A ſingle ſound, applied to muſic. A 
ftate of being obſerved ; a ſhort hint or mi- 


dj. [Lat.] remarkable; 


rote; 29 abbreviation a ſhort letter; an ex- 


voso low, s. [Gr.] the doing of 


NO 

2 at the bottom or in the 
K. A promiſſory is a wii! 

perſon's hand, 1 25 in : 
another, or order, à ſum of money. 8 Pay ty 
Notes imply a "ſhortneſs and wreck nen. 
marks, a choice and diſtinction: a N 
ſomething far-fetched and critical, TO 

To NOTE, V. A. Lat.] to obferre- 

. 10 
remark ; to take notice of; to ſet down. 1 
mention; to charge with a crime public, 1 
Traffic, to have a bill witneſſes by a ** a 
public, that the perſon on whom it is Fas) 
refuſes to accept or pay it. In Muſic lo i 
down the characters uſed in muſic to ei rh 
any tune, - 4 

NO, TE. BOOK, S. a memorardum. bock. 
NO TED, Adj. remarkable; celebrates, 

NO'TER, S. one who takes notice of a 
thing. , 

NOTHING, S. [Sax.] non- entity; ng. 
gation of being ; that Which has 90 a. 
Freaky 3 no other thing; no quantity vx 

NO'TICE, S. [Lat.] a remark made by a. 
tention and obſervation ; heed ; regard; . 
formation or intelligence. 

NOTIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the 20 o 
making known; any thing repreſentcd by 
marks or ſymbolical characters. 

To NO'TIFY, V. A. [Lat.] to make 
known; to publiſh, 

NO”TION, en] S. Lat.] a thought; 
an idea or repreſentation of any thing in the 
mind. 
NO TIONAL, CHa] Adj, imaginary; 
ey iſting only in the mind or. idea. | 

NOTIONA'LITY, | nof3zality] S. a 
empty or groumdleſs opinion. 

NOTORTETY, S. | Fr. the quality ofbs 
ing univerſally known, uſcd in a bad ſenſe, 
* NOTO'RIOUS, Adj, [Lat.] publich 
known; evident; generally in a bad (cole, 

NOTORIOUSLY, Adv. in a public, en- 
dent, or open manner, 

NOTO'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of be. 
ing univerſally or generally known. 

NO'TTINGHAM, the county town of 
Nottinghamſhire, with two markets, 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and four far 
on Friday after January 13, March 7, 
Thurſday before Eaſter, for horſes and horde 
ed cattle ; and on OR, 2, 3, 4, forthe lamb 
and plenty of cheeſe. It contains three pariſh 
churches, and four meeting-bouſes. Its ch 

manufacture is in wove ſtockings, though the 

make a great deal of malt and earthen 9 
It is governed by a mayor, recorder, fix alte. 
men, two ſheriffs, 18 common-counel, s 
chamberJains, and two coroners ; a = 
two members to partiament, It is 124. make 
N. by W. of London. 

NO'TTINGHAMSHIRE, 
county, bounded on the E. by Lincoln J 
on the W, by Derbyſkire and are 1 
the S. by Leiceſterſhire, and 02 the Yorks 


Margin of 


w 4 " 


1 


E, an inte 


and that to the W. more barren, a great part 
2 Hood and his companions. 
This has ſeveral coal- mines, is full of game, 
nd the ſoil is ſandy, Beſides theſe, it pro- 
i.ces 2 ſoft ſort of alabaſter, which, being 
burnt, is uſed for making of floors in the up- 


rooms. \ 
50 Tus, 8. [Lat.] the ſouth wind. 

NOTWITHST A'NDING, Conj. without 
ur hindraace or obſtruftion. © Their gra- 


« itude made them, notwithfaxding his pro- 


2 Although. 66 Notwithſtanding it will 
b weaken him. Addiſon, Nevertheleſs; how- 
ever, © They that honour the law, —are not- 
6 withfardirg to know.” Hooker. 

NO VA-SCO'TIA. See ACADIA. 

NO'VEL, Adj. [Lat.] new]; lately made or 
doe; unuſual, : 

XO'VEL, S. [Fr.] relation of an adventure 
i intrigue; a romance, 

NOVELIST, S. an innovator ; an aſſertor 
of fomethink new; one who writes tales call- 
ed novels, 

NO'VELTY, S. [Fr.] newneſs; the ſtate 
of a thing unknown before. 

NOVE'MBER, S. [Lat.] the eleventh 
month of the year, reckoning January the 
hilt, November is drawn in a garment of 
changeable green, and black on his head. 

NO'VENARY, S. Lat.] a number or col- 
on conſiſting of nine. 

NOVE'RCAL, Adj, Lat.] like a ſtep- mo- 
let. Figuratively, cruel, or wanting the ten- 
ferneſs of a natural mother. 

NUUGHT, [at] S. Sax. See Naught.] 
bit anything; nothing. To ſet at nougbt ſig- 
Aber to light, diſregard, ſcorn, 

NOVICE, S. [Lat.] one mot acquainted 
itz any thing; a freſh man; one in the ru- 
ments of any thing; one who is entered 
e a religious houſe, but has not taken the 
don s 

NOVICIATE, [noviſbiate] S. [ Fr.] the 

4e 0! a novice; the time in which the firſt 
daameats of any ſcience are taught; the time 
Ipent in a religious houſe, by way of trial, be- 
Pt taking the vow, 

NOUN, S. [Lat.] a word by which any 
ung, quality, or accident is expreſſed, 

To NOU'RISH, [the e is mute in pron, 
"word and its derivatives; as, nirrifh, nuùr- 
tere, &c. J- V. A. [ Fr. ] to increaſe 


8 or omen! 3 to train up or educate, Neu- 
* dun nouriſument. i 
No NsHaBLE, Adj. capable of afford- 


: wurihmaent ; capable of increaſing the 


cut, gr lopporting ſtrength; capable of 


« hibition, proclaim the wonders.” Dec. of 


N UI. 


Peng its growth or ſtrength ſupported by 
00d, | ; 

NOU'RISHER, S. the perſon who ſupports 
or maintains; the thing which increaſes 
growth and ſtrength. ” 

NOU'RISHMENT, S. that which is given 
or received in order to promote the growth, or 
ſupport the ſtrength of a perſon or thing; nu- 
trition ; ſupply of neceſſaries. 

NOU'RITURE, S. education; inſtitution. 

NOW, Adv. [Sax.] at this time; a little 
while ago; but. en beginning ſeveral 
branches of a ſentence, it implies the preſent 
time in the firſt, and another time in the ſub- 
ſequent branches. In familiar ſpeech it im- 
plies the preſent ſtate of things. Now,and then 
implies at different times. SYNoN, The do- 
ing a thing zowexpreſles the taking it in hand 
at that very inſtant : inſtantiy, immediately, and 
preſently, expreſs a time farther and farther off. 
Inſtantly implies with any perceptible inter- 
vention of time; immediately means without 
_ and by preſently is - underſtood ſoon 
after, | 

NOW, S. the preſent moment, 

NO"W-A-DAYS, Adv. in the preſent age. 

NO'WHERE, Adv. [Sax.] not in any 
place, | 

NO'WISE, Adv. [Belg.] not in any man- 
ner or degree. 

NO'XIOUS, Adj. Lat.] hurtful; deftruc- 
tive; unwholeſome. In Law, guilty, or liable 
to puniſhment. 

NO'XIOQUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
hurtful, miſchievous, deſtructive, or un- 
wholeſome, : 

NO'XIOUSLY, Adv. hurtfully ; ia ſuch a 
manner as to be pernicious, 

NO'ZLE,S. [a diminutive of noſe] the noſe, 
ſnout, or end of any hollow thing. See 
Nos Lx. | 

To NU'BBLE, V. A. to bruiſe with the 
fiſt. a l 
NU BILE, Adj. [Lat.] fit for marriage. 

NU CLEUs, S. | Lat. } in Botany, the ker- 
nel or cdible part of a nut, or ſtone- fruit; any 
fruit contained within a huſk or ſhell, In 
Aſtronomy, the bedy of a comet, by ſome 
called its head, in contradiſtinction to its tail, 
In Surgery, any thing about which matter is 
gathered, and cloſely adheres. 

NU'DITY, S. [Lat.] naked parts. 

NU'GATORY, Adj. [Lat.] trifling; in- 
ſignificant. 

NUTSAN CE, ſpron, z4/ance] ſomething 
pernicious and offenſive; any thing which 
annoys the neighbourhood, 

To NULL, V. A. [Lat.] to annul; to de- 
prive of efficacy or exiſtence. To ſet aſide, 


| 


ſupport by food; to maintain; to encou- | applied to laws. 


NULL, Adj. [Lat.] void; of no force or 
efficacy. 

NULL, S. ſomething that has no power or 
meaning. The marks in cyphered writings 
which ſtand for nothing, are mulls, 


NULL 


— 
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tity which anſwers to the queſtion © Hot 


NUM. 


.  NULLIBVETY,S. {Lat.] he fate of be. 


g no where. \ 


annihilate. 58 
NU'LLITY, S. [Fr.] want of force or 


; want of exiftence. 


NUMB, [num] va 1%. pn Po mr of | money 


feeling in a great power 0 
motion; producing ſuch a chillneſs, as almoſt 
deprives df the power of motion and feeling; 
id, 
Fo NUMB, [num] V. A. to make dull of 
motion and feeling; to deaden, or ſtupify. 
To NUMBER, V. A. [Lat.] to count, 
reckon, or tell how many are contained in 
collection or ſum. L F 
NUMBER, S. [ Lat.] that ſpecies of quan- 


many,” Any particular collection of units, 

Many; more than one. n or pro- 

portion calculated by numbers. In Poetry, 

a verſe. In Grammar, the variation or ter- 

mination of a noun, by which it Ggniſes 2 

fingle one, or more than one. 
NU'MBERER, S. one who counts how 
| ones are in any collection. 


 NU'MMARY, Adj. {Lat.] relating 


NUR 


NU'MEROUSNESs, s, | 
conſiſting of many. The nl qually 
a ſenſation of or melod — 


money, | 
NU MMULAR, AG, [Lat,] relating u 
NU'MSKULL, S. {probably from 
inſenſible, and ful! dunce, dee 
dullard. # ” 
NU"MSKULLED, Adj, dul; gn 
NUN, S. [Sax.] 5 belag —— 
religious houſe, by her vow debarred 4 
any converſe with the male ſex, In Naw 
1 : kind of bird, 
'NCIATURE, 8. Nat. ä 
a nuncioo. ee the 
NU'NCIO, [ninſoio] S. ¶ Ital. a meſlenge 
an envoy or ambaffador from the Pope. 
NUNCUPA'TIVE, or NUNCUPaT9 
RY, Adj. [Lat.] publicly or ſolemnly 
_ 1 pronounced by words. 
UNE'ATON, a town in Warwickfi 
diſtant from London 98 miles, whoſe 155 
May 14, for horſes, cows, and ſbecp; 
market is on Saturday, 


eonſiſting of many. 


foſtered wy brought up. 


man 
NU'MBERLESS, Adj. not to be counted;} NUNNERY, S. a houſe for the recentia * 
not to be expreſſed by numbers. of religious females, who by vow are oblig 1 
NU MBERS, S. a canonical book of the] to have no commerce with men. 4b 
Old Teftament, which receives its denomina-} NU'NNY, in Semerſetſhire, whole fair | 8 
tion from the numbering of the families of 1 for cattle, 4 
Iſrael by Moſes and Aaron. [U'PTIAL, [ripfbial) Adj. [Lat] | 1 
NU Tabl. s. S. the intrails of a deer. longing to — * - 
NUMBNESS, Ii g:] S. the ſtate off NU'PTIALS, [aipfbiahs] S. ſit ha oy 
being, in a great meaſure, deprived of the] fingular, Lat.] marriage, my 
ſenſe of feeling, and the power of motion. NU"'REMBURG, or NU'RENBURG Nt 
NU'MERABL „ Adj. [bat.] capable of one of the moſt handfome, ſtrong, and fit 0 
being counted, or expreſſed by figures. riſhing places in Germany, capital of F NU) 
NU MERAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to, |conia, and a free, imperial city, Itis a * 
or conſiſting of, numbers. place, and is two miles and 465 pacts NUT 
NU'MERALLY, Adv. according to num- | length, and one mile and 36 paces in breadt bing 
ber. and about fix miles in circumference, Ti 117 
NU MERARV, Adj. [Lat.] any thing] beſt toys are made here, which are com NU" 
belonging to a certain number, known in England by the name of Dur . 
NUMERA'TION, S. [Lat.] the art of toys. Lon, 10. 18, E. lat. 49. 26. N. NU" 
numbering. In Arithmetic, the rule which| NURSE, S. [Fr.] a woman who kü 4 
teaches to expreſs any number in figures, and a child, or has the care of a fick perſon; « * 
to read any number written in figures. that breeds, educates, or ® Kol V7 
NUMERA'TOR, S. ¶ Lat.] one that num- ie the nurſe of judgment. Shak, Tde 70 K 
ders; the upper figure in a vulgar fraction, of being nurſed. In Compoſition, applied! 2) wi 
which ſhews how many parts the integer is any thing that ſupplies food. | yu 
| ſuppoſed to be divided into, as expreſſed by] To NURSE, V. A. {Fr, or by contract hole 
the fraction: thus in the fraction ;, the from nouriſþ] to bring up 2 1 - witer 
f ys Lat.) dened keep, or RR to take cate 0 4 A 
NUME'RICAL, Adj. 4 ing perion; to c | r 
number; belonging to 2 the ſame in} NU RSER, 8. one that nurſes or - wks, 
kind or ſpecies, and likewiſe in number. {care of an infant, or a fick perſon ; ot 
NUME'RICALLY, Adv. with reſpeQ'toencourages or foments. * 
ſameneſs in number. NURSERY, S. che at or office — 
NU'MERIST, S. one that deals in numbers. ing up a child, or attending a 6c - 
NUMERO'SITY, 8. [Lat.] number; that which is the object of 2 — — 
multitude ; the ſtate 5 being numerous. — of — trees to be 
Harmony, or agreeable flow. e place 
NUMEROUS, Adj, {Lat.] containing or ef; the place or fate where u 4g 


1 


O 


KURSLING, S. [a diminutive of nurſe] 
ane brought up by a nurſe; a fondling. 
NURTURE, 8. ſcontrafted from nouri- 
ture] food, diet; education, inſtitution ; any 
thing which ſupports lice, or promotes growth. 
To NURTURE, V. A. to educate, or 


We gusrrr, v. A, to fondle or cheriſh. 
NUT, S. [Sax.] the fruit of a tree, con- 


| 

NU TBROWN, Adj. brown as, or of the 

vor of, a nut kept long. 
W TCRACKER, S, an inſtrument uſed 
in cracking the ſhells of nuts. 

NU'TCALL, S. the excreſcence of an oak. 

NUTHOOK, S. a ftick with a hook at 
the end, uſed in pulling down the boughs of 
z tree to gather nuts. N | 
XUTLEY, in Suſſex, whoſe fair is May 
| for cattle and pedlary, | 
NU'TMEO, S. [F r.] the kernel of a large 
it like a peach, ſeparated from the mace, 
hich ſurrounds it, It is of a roundiſh oval 
mire, of a compact or firm texture, furrowed 
| its ſurface, of an agreeable ſmell, and 
matic taſte, The male is long and cylin- 
hical, but leſs aromatic than the female, 
ſich is ſhaped Ike an olive. The tree. re- 
wbles our pear tree, its leaves have a fra- 
not ſmell whether green or dry, and the 
uk or branches, when cut, produce a red 


wor like blood, 
[Lat.] that which 


NUTRIMENT, S. 
eds or nouriſhes, 

NUTRIME'NTAL, Adj. having the qua- 
es of food; affording nouriſhment, - 
NUTRITION, S. Lat.] the act of ſup- 
ting ſtrength, and increaſing growth. 
NUTRITIOUS, [nutriſhious | Adj. ew. 
wing the quality of ſupporting ſtrength, or 
creaſing growth, 

WUTRITIVE, Adj. [Lat.] having the 
peer to nouriſh, 

NU TRITURE,S. the power of nouriſhing, 
Ny ISHELL, S. the hard ſhell or ſub- 
de which incloſes the kernel of a nut. 
NUT-TREE, S. a tree that bears nuts. 

70 NU ZZLE, v. A. to nurſe or foſter ; 
p with the noſe down like a hog. 

NYMPH, 
Pole, . _ of the woods, meadows, 
merz. In „a young lady, 

ed to one Horry a — A 
1 [1ymfal] Adj. belonging to 


- 


O. 


Is the fourteenth letter, and fourth 
, wn of our alphabet. Its ſound is 
"ned by the breath flowing out of 


Y S. [or.] in ancient 


OBA 


the tongue, and round configuration of the lipe, - 
It has its ſound in the words haſty 

noſe, &c. It ſounds long in drene, fone, alone 3 
and ſhort in got, not, ſhot, It is uſually 
denoted long by a ſervile a ſubjoined, as in 
moan, groan, or by e at the end of a ſyllable, 
as — 1.7 found of o is often ſo ſoft as 
to require it double, as pooſe, „ ſoon, 
&c, and in ſome wands 4 2 
like 1 ſhort, as in floed, blood, c. The 
fingle o has the ſound of in ſome words, 
as in wolf, Rome, womb, tomb, move, reprove, 

Ce. and in ſome words its ſound is dropt, 

as in people z and ſounds like & obſcure in 

iron, citron, ſaffron, &c. As a numeral, O 

ſtands ſometimes for 17, and with a daſh 

over it thus O, for 11,000. 3 

O, Interj. [o, Goth. ] of wiſhing, or excla- 
mation, or a ſenſation of pain. Uſed ſub- 
ſtantively, for a circle, © Within this wooden 
'© 0.” Shak. | 

9775 


| 


OAF, [7] S. [written likewiſe auf, 
and opb, 205 a ing: a ry 
left by the fairies ; an idiot. 

, OATISH, [46] Adj. fupidy Ally; 
OINN, 

F ow” mr [3f/oneſs] S. ſtupidity z 
ullneſs. | 

OAK, et] S. [Sax. ] a well-known 
whoſe Gabe is 1 * in buildings, and 
for other purpoſes. . 

OA'KEN, [7ken] Adj. [Sax.] made of 
oak. 

OA'KHAMPTON, a town in Devonſhire, 
diſtant from London 1931 miles, and ſends 
two members to parliament, Its fairs are 
held on the ſecond Tueſday after March 11, 
May 14, firſt Wedneſday after July 5, and 
Augult 5, for cattle; the market is on Saturday, 

OA'K UM, [3tum] S. ropes untwiſted, and 
reduced to hemp, which are uſed to caulk, ot 
ſtop the leaks of ſhips. | 

OAR, [sr] S. ge a long pole with a 
broad thin end, by which boats, &c, are 
rowed. | 

To OAR, [3r] V. N. to row, Actively, 
to move by rowing, or by means of oars, 

ie Adj. made of oats, or of 
the ftalk of oats, 


OATH, [3b] S. [Goth.] a ſolemn affirm- 
ation, wherein we apply to Gop as a witneſs 
of the truth of what we ſay. In judicial ap- 
peals of this nature, an oath contains like- 
wiſe a clauſe, which becomes a curſe, in caſe 
of wilful falſity, as we beg to be ſaved only 
in proportion to the truth of our evidence, 
OA'THBREAKING, [3b-breeting]  & 
perjury, or the violation of an oath, 
OA'TMEAL, [Gtmeel] S. flour made by 
griading oats. | 
OATS, [its] S. [Sax.] a kind of bearded 
grain, of which bread is made in ſome coun- 
tries, and uſed likewiſe for food for horſes. ' 
OBADLAH, a canonical book of the Old 


avuth thro' the cylindrical concavity of 


50 Teſta- 


OBI 


| Teftament, contained in one fingle. chapter, 
When this prophet lived or prophefied, is 
To OBDU'CE, v. A. [Lat.] todraw over 
as a covering. 
OB DU RAC, S. inflexible wickedneſs ; 
im penitence ; hardneſs of heart. | 
OBDU'RATE, Adj. [Lat.] impenitently 
wicked ; immoveably 
OBDU'RATELY, Adv. in a ftubborn, 
inflexible, or impenitent manner. 
OBDU'RATENESS, S. ſtubbornneſs ; im- 


penitence ; obſtinacy, | | 
OBDURA'”TION, S. hardneſs of heart; 


ſtubbornneſs. 
OBE DIENCE, S. — the performance 
of the commands of a ſuperior. 
OBE DIENT, A6j, ¶ Lat. ] obſequious, ſub- 
miſſive to authority. 
_ OBEDIE'NTIAL, [obedienfpia!] Adj. [Fr.] 
according to the rules of obedience, 
OBE'DIENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to perform the commands of a ſuperior. 
OBET'SANCE, [obeeſance] S. [Fr.] a bow, 
Applied to a man; a courteſy, applied to a 
oman., nod 
- O'BELISC, or O'BELISK, S. [Lat.] a py- 
ramid very ſlender and high, having four 


faces, leſſening gradually upwards, till it ter- 


minates in a point, generally raiſed as an or- 
nament in ſome public place, In Printing, 
a mark formed thus +, | 

OBERRA'TION, 8 [Lat.] the act of 
wandering about. 

* OBE'SE, Adj. [Lat.] fat; corpulent. 

OBE'SENESS, or OBE STT V, S. morbid 
fatneſs, or exceſſive corpulency. 

To OBE'Y, V. A. [Fr.] to perform the 

commands of a ſuperior. 
. O'BJECT, S. [ Lat.] that about which any 
of the ſenſes or mind is employed ; ſomething 
apprehended and preſented to the mind by the 
ſenſes or imagination; the matter of an art or 
fcience, or that about which it is employed, 

O'BJECT-GLASS, S. the glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope, which is neareſt the thing to be viewed, 
and fartheſt from the eye: 

To OBJE'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to oppoſe; 
to propoſe ſcruples againſt any thing as not 
conſiſtent with reaſon or law. | 

OBJE'CTION, S. ¶ Lat.] the act of po 
ing any thing in oppoſition ; the act of op- 
pofing any, argument, or charging with a 
crime; an argument produced in oppoſition to 
ſomething already aſſerted. 

OBJE'CTIVE, Adj. [Fr.] belonging to 
or contained in the object. 

OBJE'CTIVELY, Adv. in the manner of 
an object; in the ſtate of oppoſition, | 

OBJE'CTIVENESS, S. the ſtate of being 
an object. | 
OB IE CTOR, S. one who raiſes difficul- 
ties againſt an opinion or aſſertion. 


O'BIT, S. [Lat.] funeral obſequies, or an preſented to its 
office performed at the interment of a corple, | cauſe of reproach. 


OBL 


' OBJURGA'TION. 
— N, 8, Ilan aA 


OBLA TE, Adj, F 
poles, applied to Per, = «6 
OBLA'TION, S. [Lat.] any thing ofere 
to God as a ſacrifice, or an ad of worky, 
OBLECTA'TION, 8. [Lat.) recreain 
"ou 25-491 , 
o O'BLIGATE, v. A. 
by contract, kinda, or 06] va 
OBLIGA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the 
of doing or omitting any action in order tobe 
happy ; the binding power of any oath, wy 
duty, or contract; an act which binds to ous 
performance; a favour which binds 2 man ts 
gratitude, In Law, a bond, wherein is cov 
tained a penalty conditioned for the pay tent 
of money, a 
O'BLIGATORY, Adj. Fr. I bind 
having the power to Lend rm 
or omiſſion of ſomething; co-ercive, 
To OBLI'GE, fpron. as well as its der 
tives, cb/1ge, or obleege, with the g ſoit] V, 
Lat. ] to bind, or compel to ſomething; tow 
debt, 3 ak 
or. gratify, 
BLIGF'E, S. the perſon bound 
legal or written contract. L 
 GBLI'GER, S. he who binds by contad, 
OBLIGING, Part. and Adj, ¶ Lat.] c 
complaiſant, ing, reſpectful. 
OBLI'GINGLY, Adv. in a kind, di 
and engaging manner. 
OBLI'GINGNESS, S. the quality of 
ing civil, complaiſant; obligation, force, 
OBLIQUE, Cebit Adj. [Lat.] s(t 
not ſtrait, or icular; indi 
Grammar, applied to all caſes of nouns, ex 
cepting the nominative, 
OBLI'QUELY, [oblecky] Adv, not & 
rectly; not perpendicularly, nor in a f 
line; not in the direct meaning, 
— ENESS, N Ol 
UITY, S. [Fr.] deviation from nats 
reckitude, from perpendicularity, and th 
moral rectitude. 
To OBLI'TERATE, v. 4. [lat] 
efface any thing written; to wear out, Cc 
or efface from the . 
OBLITERA'TION, S. [Lat.] the af 
effacing any thing written, or rendenng 
thing forgotten. 
OBLI'VION, s. [Lat.] forts 
Amneſty, or, An aft of rien, wi 
a general pardon is proclaimed for oren 


- 


againſt a ſtate, '*" 6 
OBLIVIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] cauſing ter ing no 
fulneſs. Obs 


OBLO N, Adj, [Lat.] longer han'n 
OBLO'NGNESS, S. the quality u 


of being broader than — 


nee 1 — al 
W 
language by w any — habe — 


08 
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08NO/XIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſubject; Ji- 
zble to be puniſhed; liable, expoſed, _ 
6580 KI0Usl x, Adv. in a ſtate of ſub- 
jeftion, or of being liable to puniſhment. 
OBNO'XIOUSNESS, S. the ſtate of be- 
ing ſabjet, or liable to puniſhment, 
 OBNUBILATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
to make obſcure, | ; 
OBREPTION, S. [Lat.] a ſtealing, or 


in, 
OBSCENE, Adj. [Lat.] immodeſt; 
fwutty ; raiſing unchaſte ideas. Offenfive or 
tifguſting 5 inauſpicious. © Birds obſcene take 
« flight,” Dryd. i 

Ober EL v, Adv. in an immodeſt, 
achate, or ſmutty manner, | 
— or OBSCENIT , 8. 
[Fr.] impurity or immodeſty in thought, 
word, or deed, 

O0BSCURA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
twkening, or being deprived of light. 
OBSCURE, Adj. [Lat.] dark; gloomy; 
hing in the dark: abftruſe or difficult, ap- 
plied to writings, Not noted or famous. 
i Heis an obſcure perſon,” Atterb, 
To OBSCU'RE, V. A. * to darken ; 
to make leſs viſible, Figuratively, to render 
leſs eaſy to be underſtood, applied to the 
mind; to eclipie the beauty or dignity, ap- 
plied to rank, 

OBSCU'RELY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 


ws to ſhew want or privation of light; in a} 


dark or gloomy manner; out of fight ; in a 
mean, private manner; in a ſtation neither 
(1 ſpicuous or famous. 

OBSCU'RENESS, or OBSCU'RITY, S. 
[Lat,] a tate of darkneſs, or that wherein is 
aprivation of light 5 privacy; a ſtate where- 
in 2 perſon lives unobſerved, or unknown. 
Darkneſs of meaning, applied to words. 

_ OBSECRA'TION, S. [Lat.] intreaty, or 
tupplication, 7 

OBSEQVIES, S. [Lat.] the funeral rites, 
er folemnities, Milton and Craſhaw uſe it 
in the ſingular, which Johnſon ſuppoſes more 
cer.“ With filent olſeguy, and funeral 
a an,” Milt, Agoniſt, : 

0BSE'QUIOUS, Adj. Lat.] obedient; 
cemplaiſant, Funereal, © Chſ-quious ſorrow. 
Kal. N 
Os MIOUSNESS, S. paſſive obe- 
Qence, or compliance, 
— KvABLE, [the / in this and the 
allowing words derived from obſervo, Lat. is 
ungen. like z; as, cba Y le, obxervant, 
wur, ac. Kc. ] Adj. remarkable; deſerv- 
m notice ; eminent, | 

OBSE'RVANCE, 8. [Fr.] reſpect; cere- 
ny reverence; attentive practice; a law 
= for practice; careful obedience ; at- 

Ob N religious rite. 

"ay 5 __ — attentive; 
. ut; obe : 
Mtentive ; ſubmiſſive ; — EY 


| 


OBS 


ma notice of things and perſons; a r- 
mark; an animadverfion ; a notion gained 
by obſerving, In Sea Language, the act of 
taking the ſun or any ſtar's meridian altitude, 
to find the latitude of a place. | 

OBSERVA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one that ob- 
ſerves; a remarker, | 

OBSERVATORY, S. a place built for 
making aſtronomical obſervations. 

To OBSE RVE, [obze&we} V. A. [Lat.] 
to watch; to look at; to regard with attention; 
to obey; to follow ; to perceive by attention; 
to regard or keep religiouſly, Neuterly, to 
apply with attention; to remark, 

OBSE'RVER, S. one who looks vigilant- 
ly or attentively at perſons, or things; one 
that remarks, looks on, or beholds; one 
who practiſes any rite, cuſtom, or law. 

OBSE'RVINGLY, Adv. with attention, 
heed, or care, | | 

OBSE'SSION, S. [Lat.] the act of be- 
ſieging. In Divinity, the firſt attack of Satan, 
antecedent to poſſeflian, 

O'BSOLETE, Adj, [Lat.] not in uſe; 
worn out of uſe ; unfaſhionable. 

O'BSOLETENESS, S. the quality of 
being no longer uſed, or of being out of 
faſhion. 

O'BSTACLE, S. [Lat.] ſomething which 
oppoſes the exertion of any power, either of 

or mind. | | 

OBSTE'TRIC, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 
a midwife, 

OBSTETRICA'TION, S, performing the 
part of a midwife. 

O'BSTINACY, S. [Lat.] ſtubbornneſs; 
pertinacy, contumacy, perſiſtency. 

O'BSTINATE, Adj. lat.] refuſing to 
act or aſſent; immoveably reſolved, 

O'BSTINATELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to remain culpably fixed or reſolute ; in 
ſuch a manner as to be inflexibly reſolute, 

O'BSTINATENESS, S. ſtubbornneſs, 
wilfulneſs, contumacy. 

OBSTIPA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
ſtopping up any paſſage. 

OBSTRE'PEROUS, Adj. 2 loud; 
noify ; turbulent; clamorous; vociferous. 

OBSTRE'PEROUSLY, Adv. in a noiſy 
or clamorous manner. h 

OBSTRE'PEROUSNESS, S. loudneſs, 
clamour, turbulence, noiſe, 

To OBSTRU'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to block 
up; to hinder, bar, or be in the way of; to 
oppoſe, or retard, 

OBSTRU'CTION, S. [Lat.] any hind- 
rance, difficulty, obſtacle, or impediment, In 
M edicine, the ſtoppage, or blocking up any 
canal or paſſage in the human body, ſo as to 
prevent the flowing of any fluid through it. 
An heap. © To lie in cold ebſftrucTion.”” Shak, 

OBSTRU'CTIVE, Adj. [Fr.] caufing 
hindrance or impediment, 


OBSTRU'CTIVE, S8. any thing which 


OBSERVA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 


hinders or impedes, 
502 


O BSTRU- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
[ 


— 


o . 


. © 'BSTRUENT, Part. [Lat.] hindering or 

blocking up any paſſage. cy 
OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE, Aj. [Lat.] ftupi» 
ing ; or obſtrufting the vigour of the mind. 
To OBTAIN, V. A. [Lat.] to gain, ac- 


ire, or procure ; to impetrate z to gain by 
the eine, or excited riendſhip of another, 
Neuterly, to continue in uſe ; to be eftabliſh- 
ed; to prevail or ſucceed. 


OBTA'INABLE, Adj. capable of being 
procured, 

OBTA'INER, S. one that obtains. 

To OBTE MPERATE, V, A. [Lat.] to 

or be at command, 
_ To OBTE'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to oppoſe; 
to hold out in oppoſition; to pretend; to 
make uſe of as the reaſon of any thing. 
Seldom uſed. 

To OBTE'ST, V. A. [Lat.] to beſeech, 
or implore. 

OBTESTA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
beſeeching or ſupplicating. | 

QBTRECTA'TION, S. [Lat.] ſlander; 
calumny ; detraction. 

To OBTRU'DF, V. A. [Lat.] to force 
into any place or ſtate by violence or impoſ- 
ture; to offer with unreaſonable importunity. 

OBTRU' DER, S. one that obtrudes. 

OBTRU'SION, [eoberizbon] S. [Lat. ] the 
act of obtruding. . 

OBTRU'SIVE, Adj. inclined to force one's 
ſelf, or aay thing elſe, upon another, 

To OBTU'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to blunt, 
dull, quell, or deaden, 

OBTURA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
ſtopping up any thing by ſmearing ſomething 
over it. 

OBTUSA'NGULAR, Adj. [Lat.] baving 
angles larger than right ones. 

QBTU'SE, Adj. [Lat.] not pointed or 
ſharp; blunt. Figuratively, dull, ſtupified; 
not quick; obſcure, not ſhrill. An obtuſe 
& ſound,” 

OBTU'SELY, Adv. without an edge or 
int; in a dull, ſtupid manner. 


OBTU'SION, S. the act of dulling or 
blunting ; the ſtate of being made dull, 
To OBVE RT, V. A. [Lat.] to turn to- 


wards, 

To O'BVIATE, V. A. [Lat.] to meet in 
the way; to prevent. 

O'BVIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] meeting any 
thing; oppoſed in front to any thing. Figu- 
ratively, open; expoſed. * Obwieus to diſ- 
« pute.“ Par, Loft. Eafily diſcovered, or 
plain, applied to ſentiments. 

OBVIOUSLY, Adv. evidently ; plainly. 

O'BVIOUSNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
evident, apparent, or eaſily diſcovered. 

To OBU'MBRATE, V. A. [Lat] to 
made, cloud, or make any thing leſs viſible. | 

OCCA'SION, [ot4zbon] S. ¶ Lat.] ap in- 


eident; opportunity, convenience; occurrence geth 


O 


To OCCA'SION, f. 

to cauſe without i de] 

to influence, | 
OCCA'SIONAL, [ok4 

caſual ; incidental ; — 


ſign; produced by occaſion, 
ce. 


I ” 
OCCA'SIONALLY, 
caſually, 
emergency, 
OCCECA'TION, fg 
the act of blinding, Al + 2 0 


O'CCIDENT, TC gk 
welt, Not in & en 8. (Lat,] the 


OCCIDE' f 
Ro wp NTAL, Lei ] Adj. (Lat, 


OCCIDUOUS, Tete] Adj. flat] 


vor 


« (Fr.] 
produce ; 
0g 
or incidental ex. 


$ [la 


weſtern, 
OCCTPITAL, [oksipital] Adi. 
placed in the rw mu e — 1 


O'CCIPUT, [4 8. [La 
part of the Le rn 


OCCT'SION, [ot;izbon] S. the at of 
killing or ſlaying. | 
To OCCLU'DE, V. A, Lat.] to ſhut up, 
OCCLU'SE, Adj. [Lat.] ſhut up; cloſed, 
OCCU'LT, Adj. [Lat.] ſecret; hidden; 
unknown; undiſcoverable, 
OCCULTA'TION, S. [Lat.] in Aftonc, 
my, the time a tar is hid from our fight, when 
eclipſed by interpoſition of the body of the 
moon, or ſome other planet between it and us, 
OCCU'LTNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
ſecret, hid, or not diſcoverable. 
O'CCUPANCY, S. [Lat.] the add of tak, 
ing poſſeſſion, 
CEO ATT, 8. [Lat.] one that take 


n. 
10 O'CCUPATE, v. A. ¶ Lat.] to poſſcly 
hold, or take up. 

OCCUPA'TION, S. [Lat.] the at 8f 
taking poſſeſſion. An employment, butiacly, 
trade, or calling. 

O'CCUPIER, S. poſſeſſor; one that 
takes poſſeſſion z one who follows any em- 

loyment. 
, To O'CCUPY, v. A. [Lat.] to poſeſ 
keep, or take up; to employ or buff; u 
follow as a trade or buſineſs; to uſe, or er. 
pend. © All the gold eceupied in the work, 
Exad. xxxviii. : Neuterly, to praRtiſe or fol 
low any buſineſs. 

To OCcU'R, v. N. [Lat.] to pang 
the memory or attention; to appear in oy 


ferent places; to n_ claſh, or frrike cini. 
To obviate, or oppole. PF 
OCCURRENCE, $; {Fr.] an incidelt; 
accidental event; occaſional _ - 
OCCU'RRENT, S. [Lat.] 20 


thing that happens. 
| Lat.] 8 claſb, 3% 
OCCU'RSION, S. [ # 5 * 


or blow, by the 
in Geopu- 


gaſual; an unforeſeen opportunity; an acci- 


dental cauſe ; caſual need or exigence. 


ether. 5 
O'CEAN, [Gear] S. [Lat] 
phy, is that va collection 


and pavi- 
of {ak — 


ocUu 
in which the two continents, 
ws including Europe, Afia, and. Aer 
the laſt America, are incloſed like iſlands. 
wg is diſtinguiſhed into three grand 
Grißons. 1. The Atlantic Ocean, which 
des Europe and Africa, and 1s gene- 
aly about 3000 miles wide. 2. The Pacific 
— er South Sea, which divides America 
wm Aſia, and is generally about 10,000 
oer: and, 3. The Indian Ocean, which 
ſeparates the Indies from Africa, and is 
o miles over. The other ſeas which are 
7 ad oceans, are only parts or branches of 
theſe, and uſually receive their names from 
the countries they border upon. Any im- 
menſe expanſe. * The boundleſs oceans of 
„ eternity.” Locke. : 
OCEAN, [ ww, Adj. belonging to the 
main ſea, Seldom uſed. 
0'CHIMY, [okimy] [formed by corruption 
from alchemy] S. a mixed baſe metal, 
0'CHRE, [iter] S. [Fr.] earth that has 
4 roogh and duſty ſurface, ſlightly cohering, 
compoſed of fine ſoft clayey particles, readily 
lifuſed in water, and of different colours. 
0'CHREOPS, [6erous] Adj. conſiſting of 


ochre, 

O0'CHREY, [rey] Adj, partakingof ochre. 

OCTAGON, S. [Gr.] in Geometry, a 
ere of eight fides and angles. | 

OCTA'GONAL, Adj. having eight angles. 

OCTANGULAR, Adj. having eight 
angles, 

O0CTANGULARNESS, S. the quality 
of having eight angles. 

OCTANT, or O'CTILE, Adj. [Lat.] in 
Aftrology, applied to a planet in ſuch appoſition 
with teſpect to another, that their places are 
paly one eighth of a circle, or 45 degrees, 
difant ſrom each other. 

OCTA'VE, S. [Lat.] the eighth day after 
e particular feſtiyal. In Muſic, an eighth, 
interval of eight ſounds. 
OCTA'VO, S. [Lat.] applied to a book, 
boſe leaves are one eighth of a ſheet of 
piper 
UCTE'NNIAL, Adj. [Lat.] happening 
wy cighth year; laſting eight years. 
ro BER, S. [Lat.] the tenth” month 
d order from January, October is drawn in 
ment of yellow and carnation z upon his 
ad 2 garland of oak leaves; in his right 
1 "y fign Scorpio, in his left a baſket of 
OCTONARY, Adi. 5 i 
de number eight. ann 
N dcroxo cl ak, Adj. [Lat.] having 
deko 2 are octonocular. Der b. 
5 0 — CT Adj. [Gr.] baving 
SCTOSTYLE, S. [Or.] the face of a 
oel ring eight columns. 
Our Es Adj. he eight fold. 

» Adj, Fr.] depending on the 


0D 0 


O'CULARLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to be viſible to the eye, 

O'CULATE, Adj. [Lat.] having eyes; 
knowing or A by the eye. þ 

O'CULIST, S. [Lat.] one who profeſſes 
to cure the diſorders of 

ODD, Adj. [Brit.] not even; not to be 
divided into even numbers; more than a 
round number, or the number mentioned. 
Particular; ſtrange; uncouth z whimſical z 
fantaſtical ; uncommon ; unlucky ; unlikely ; 
fingular, | 

O'DDLY, Adv, in a ftrange, fingular, or 
unaccountable manner; in ſuch a manner as 
not to be divided into 2n even number. 

O'DDNES3, S. the ſtate of being uneven; 


ſingularity, peculiarity, ſtrangeneſs, or un- 


couthneſs. 

ODDS, S. the exceſs of two compared with 
each other; advantage, or ſuperiority ; for or 
againſt a thing; a quarrel, debate, diſpute, 
or difference, 

ODE, S. [Gr.] a ſong, or poetical compo · 
fition, to be ſung or ſet to muſic. An Ode 
be either ſublime or of the lower ſtrain, jocoſe 
or ſerious, mournful or exulting, even ſome- 
times ſatirical, but never epigrammatical : 
and, in ſhort, it may conſiſt of wit, but not of 
that turn which is the peculiar characteriſtic 
of an epigram. At firſt, indeed, the verſe of 


the ode was but of one kind; but for the ſake of 


pleaſure, and to adapt it to-mufic, the poets 


kinds are now almoſt innumerable. One of 
the moſt conſiderable is the Pindaric, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its boldneſs, and the rapidity of its 
flights. 

O'DELL, a village in Bedfordſhire, with 
one fair, on Whit-Thurſday, for all ſorts of 
cattle. | 

O'DIHAM, a town of Hampſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on Mid- 
lent Saturday, and July 31, for cattle and toys. 
It is a corporation, and where David king of 
Scotland was kept priſoner, It is 41 4 mites 
W. by S. of London. 

O'DIOUS, Adj. rage. Sims to hate; 
cauſing hate; hateful, abominable, deteſt- 


able, * 
O'DIOUSLY, Adv. hatefully, abominably, 
invidio u ſly. 


O'DIOUSNESS, S. the quality which ren- 
ders a perſon or thing the object of hatred g 
the ſtate of being hated, 

O'DIUM, S. [Lat.] hatred; the quality 
of provoking hatred. 

O'DORATE, Adj. [Lat.] ſcented z having 
a ſtrong ſcent. 

ODORIFEROUS, Adj, [Lat.] giving 
ſcent; fragrant, perfumed. 

ODORI'FEROUSNESS, S. ſweetneſs of 
ſcent ; fragrance, : 

O'DOROUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſweet ſcented z 


bj Known by the eye, 


fragrant ; perfumed. 
| O'DOUR, . {Lat.] a ſcent or ſmell, 


ſo varied the numbers and feet, that their 


wheiher 


OFF 


- whether good or bad; but moſt properly ap- 


plied to a ſweet one, 
OF, adiphthong borrowed from the Greeks, 


Iopron. like an E, in the following words] but 


not properly belonging to our language. 
OECONO'MICS, S. [Gr.] the manage- 

ment of houſhold affairs. 

- QECO'NOMIST, S. [Gr.] one who ma- 


nages a family; one who conducts his affairs 


with prudence and diſcretion. 


dently 
hy 


ſbandry. | 
OECUME'NICAL, Adj, [Gr.] general; 
Ring the whole habitable world. 
OEDE'M3, S. _e a ſwelling, confined 
by ſurgeons to à white, ſoft, inſenſible tumour, 
ing from cold and aqueous humours, 
ſuch as hydropic conſtitutions. 
- OEDE'MATIC, or OEDE'MATOUS, 
Adj. pertaining to an oedema. 
OET'LIAD, S. [Fr.] a glance; a wink, 
pr token given by the eye. 0 
O'ER, contracted in poetry for over. 
OESO'PHAGUS, S. [Gr.] in Anatomy, 
the gullet, or membranous pipe or paſſage, 
whereby our ſood is conveyed from the mouth 
to the ſtomach. 
Ox, ſpron. ov] Prep. [ Sax. ] a particle 
uſed to expreſs the geniti ve in Engliſh, and 
expreſſes property, From. Called Corcyra of 
% Corcyra.” Shak. Relating to; concern- 


ing. All have this ſenſe of war.” Smallridge. 


ing affairs; thriftineſs ; good 


Among. Any clergyman of my own ac- 


guaintance.” Swift, According to. They 
„ do of right belong to you.“ Tillaſ. Uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun, it implies power, 
ability, choice, or willingneſs. Of himſelf 
« js none, by that eternal infinite and one.” 
Dryd. Applied to families, being born of; ex- 
traction. A man of an ancient family.“ Clar. 
Sometimes it ſignifies the matter of which any 
thing is made. The chariot was all of 
« cedar.” When put before an indefinite 
expreſſion of time, it gives an adverbial figni- 
fication. © Of late,” i. e. lately, In almoſt 
all theſe ſenſes it ſeems to have been borrowed 
from, or uſed in imitation of, the Latin pre- 
tions, a, ab, abs, ex, and de. 

OFF, Adv, [Belg.] The chief uſe of this 
word is to conjoin it with the verbs, come, fly, 
took, and tale, and is generally oppoſed to on, 
and then ſignifies ſeparation, diſunion, breach 
of continuity, When applied to meaſure, it 
Gignifies diftance. * Scarcely off a mile.“ Shak, 
In Painting or Statuary, projection or relief. 
After go, it implies vaniſhing, abſence, or 
departure. Abſolutely, it implies diſappoint- 
ment, defeat or interruption z as, © The affair 
is off.” When oppoſed to on, it implies in 
behalf or favour, When applied to any ac- 
tion, it implies change, alteration, or diver- 
fion, Of band, ſigniſies without ſtudy or 
premeditation, | 


| 


OECO'NOMY, 5. [Gr.] the a of pru-| 


} OFFENSIVE, Adj. [Lat.] cauſing 


OFF 

OFF, Interi. an expreſſion | 
or command t depart, © oF abborrenay 

5 , Prep, is 0 to 
diane, oped fl, 
„S. | Lat, Skinner derives ; 
ons Fat da 
* eaten at table; carrion, or coarſe wy 
— or that which is thrown away » o 
no value; any thi eſtecm 
trails, 7 W ho. 

OFFE'NCE, 8. 0 thi \ 
may cauſe diſguſt on — ba, * 
to law, or the inclination of another: 
thing that may injure or diſpleaſe. | 
, OFFE'NCEFUL, Adj. caufing difpleatury ne 
injurious ; - contrary to law, | 

OFFE'NCELESS, Adj. without doing in 
Jury, or any thing that may cauſe dſpleaſure; 
innocent, harmleſs, inoffenfive. 

To OFFEND, V. A, Lat.] to initate 
make angry; to attack; aſſail; to tranſpreh * 
to injure; to violate, Neuterly, to be cim Ca 
nal ; to provoke to anger; to be guilty of 
tranſgreſſion of any rule, 

OFFENDER, S. a criminal ; tranſgreſſr 
one who has done an injury, of 

OFFE'NDRESS, S. a female offender. fri 


diſpleafure, pain; aſſailant ; diſguſthul; i man 
jurious. 
OFFE'NSIVELY, Ad-. in ſuch a manne 
as to diſpleaſe, or cauſe aneaſineſs, or bun- 0 
OFFE'NSIVENESS, S. miſchief, uneai with 
neſs, injury, or cauſe of diſęuſt. Cour 
To OFFER. V. A: [Lat.] to preſent i 
perſon; to hold ſo as a perſon may tecei 
To ſacrifice, or immolate. To bid, appli 
to price. To attempt; to commence, I Car 
propoſe, Neuterly, to be preſent, or 0] 
ſent itſelf ; to make an attempt. | 
OFFER, 8. [Fr.] propoſal of an ai M 
tage to another; a propoſal made; the pn 
bid at a ſale or market; attempt or endeaw nes 
firſt advance. 
OFFER ER, S. one who makes pal 1 
one who ſacrifices, or dedicates in wi Ile, 
O'FFERING, S. any thing facrificed c Urs 
religious account, 4 0p 
O*FFERTORY, S. [Fr.] the thing oe | 
ed; the act of offering; the place wat 
alms are offered in a church, _ 
O'FFICE, S. [Lat.] 4 
loyment ; agency, peculiat ue; 7 
— il, voluntarily proffered ; p " 
employment; act of worſhip; formulary 
devotions; place appropriated to par 
buſineſs ; a place where buſineſs 1s tran 
O'FFICER, 8. a man employed l 
public; a commander in an army one 
has the power of apprebending crm * 
arreſting — NN one0 8 100 
appointed by the king's 5. 
all from the general to the cornet — 


thus denominated in contradiſtinddien T7 


| 


* 

OFF 
who are appointed by the colonel's 
warrant, as quarter - maſters, ſer- 

Is, and even chaplains and ſur- 
"ons, Field-Oficers are ſuch as command a 
ale regiment z as the colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, and major. Flag-Officers are admi- 
aal, commodores, and commanders of qua- 
=H General-Officers are thoſe whoſe com- 
wind extends to a body of forces, compoſed of 
renal regiments : ſuch are the general, neu- 
teaant-general, major. generals, and brigadiers, 
Wff-Officers are ſuch as, in the king's pre- 
ſence, bear a white ſtaff, or wand; and at 
her times, at their going abroad, have it car- 
+4 before them by a footman bare-headed : 
luck are tne lord-ſteward, lord-chamberlain, 
lad-creafurer, Cc. The white ſtaff is taken 
or 4 commiſſion ; and, at the king's death, 
ack of theſe officers breaks his Raff over the 
arſe made for the king's body, and by this 
means lays down his commiſſion, and diſ- 
charges his inferior officers. Subaltern-Officers 
xe all who adminiſter juſtice in the name of 
fubje&s; as thoſe who act under the eatl- mar- 
þal, admiral, &c. In the army, the ſubaltern 
officers are the lieutenants, cornets, enſigus, 
friants and corporals. 

O'FFICERED, Adj. ſupplied with com- 
Manders, | 

OFFI'CIAL, IH] Adj. (Fr.] condu- 
give towards performing any public charge. 

OFFICIAL, [ibi]! S. a perſon com- 
Iniſſioned to judge cauſes in an eccleſiaſtical 
court, 


OFFICIALTY, [offiſhialty] S. the poſt of 
in official, 


To OFFTCIATE, [ eFiſbiate] V. N. to diſ- 
unge any office, generally applied to acts of 
porlkip; to perform an office for another. 
ively, to give in conſequence of office. 
* Merely to officiate light,” Milt. 
OFFICI'NAL, Adj. [Lat.] among Apothe- 
nes, uled in ſhops, 
OFFICIOUS, [off ſhious] Adj. [Lat.] do- 
| good offices, or acts of kindneſs, in a good 
ls Aſiting or intermeddling with the 
urs of another, without being invited or 
dome; forward, in a bad ſenſe. 
UFFICIOUSLY, [ofiÞiouſly] Adv. in ſuch 
manner as to be too fond of atliſting a perſon, 
* nermeddling in his affairs, without being 
kd or welcome, Kindly, or with unaſked 
— = 1— ſenſe. 
NESS, [e ibiouſneſ.] S. too 
pat 2 readineſs to 1 1 — 
7 2 uled in a bad ſenſe, Service, in a 
od ſenſe, 


OFFING, 8. in Sailors 
en lea, or far from land. 
* to ſen, they 
py. 


Language, is the 
When a ſhip is 
lay ſhe ſtands for the 


OLD 


generated; children; deſcendants ; a produc- 
tion of any. kind. 
OFT, Adv. [Sax.] frequently ſeveral 
times; often, | \ 
O'FTEN, [uſually pron, as if ipelled 3fz 
Adj. [in the comparative, gftener, in the ſa- 
perlative, tene] many times; frequently. 
OFTENTI MES, Adv. many times; more 
than once or twice; frequently, 
O'FTTIMES, Adv. many times; fre- 
quently. 
OG EE, or OGT'VE, S. in Architecture, 
a moulding, conſiſting of a round and a hol- 
low, almoſt in the form of an S. . | 
To O'GLE, V. N. [Belg.] to view with 
ſtolen glaaces, in order to eſcape notice. 
O'GLER, S. (Belg.] one that views an- 
other by fide or ſtolen glances. 
OH, Interj. an exclamation made uſe of to 
expreſs ſorrow, pain, or ſurprize. | 
OIL, S. [ Sax. ] a fat, unctuous, thin, and ia- 
flammable juice drawn from ſeveral bodies, 
either by expreſſion or diſtillation. 
To OIL, V. A. to ſmear with oil, 
OT LINESS, S. greafineſs ; unctuaſity; tha 
quality approaching to, or like that of, oil. 
OUL-MAN, S. one who trades in oils, 
pickles, &c. . 

OrE-SHOP, S. a ſhop where oil, pickles, 
and other commodities, are vended. | 
OIL, Adj. fat; greaſy; reſembling oil. 

To OINT, V. A. [Fr.] to anoint; to ſmear 
with ſomething Y. 

OI'NTMENT, S. a medicine made of unc - 
tuous, oily, or greaſy ſubſtances. 

O'KEHAM, the county town of Rutland- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, on March 15, for horned cattle and 
ſheep; May 6, for the ſame, and a ſhew of 
ſtone-horſes z and on September 11, for horſes, 
ſheep, and hogs, It is ſeated in a rick and 
pleaſant valley, called the Vale of Catmus, 
and is the place where the aſſizes are held. 
It is 96 miles N. by W. of London. 
_ ©&'KEINGHAM, O'CKINGHAM, or 
WO'KINGHAM, a town of Berkſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays ; it is a large, frequented 
place, containing ſeveral ftreets, and has a 
handſome market-houſe in the middle thereof. 
It has been of note for the manufacture of ſilk 
ſtockings, The fairs are on the Thurſday be- 
fore Shrove-Tide, June 11, and November 2, 
for horſes and cattle, It is 32 miles W, of 
London. 

O KER, S. See Ocuxx. | 

OLD, Adj. [Yeu] advanced in years, or 
beyond the middle age of life, Of long con- 
tinuance; begun long ago; not new; ans 
cient, not modern; ſubſiſting before ſome 
thing elſe, oppoſed to laſt; long practi ſed, or 
veteran. In familiar or burleſque language, 
more than enough; a frequent repetition of 
the ſame thing.“ He ſhould have di turn- 
« 12g the key.” Shak. Of eld, ſignifies long 


- 


| 


b ſhoot of a plant. 
"I **-5COURING, S. a part rubbed off in 
7 Nee or ſcouring ; refuſe, 

FSPRING, S. the thing propagated or 


ago, or in times long paſt, 
: ns: | OLD, 


OLD-CHA'PPLE, in Kent, whoſe falr is 
. 4, for lemons, oranges, and toys. 
OLDF A'SHIONED,. Adj. made in a form 
—— laid aſide, or not uſed. 
LDHAM, a village in Lancaſhire, with 
one fair, 6h May 2, for horned cattle, horſes, 
and ſheep, 

O'LDNESS, S. old age; antiquity ; the 
quality of being old, impaired by age or time. 
OLEA*GINOUS, Adj. { Fr. ] oily. 

OLEA*GINOUSNESS, S. oilineſs. | 
OLE'OSE, Adj. [Lat.] oily, 
OLFA'CTORY, Adj, [Fr.] having the 
fenſe of ſmelling. | 
Lid, 0'LIDOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſtinking. 
OLIGA'RCHICAL,  [oligerkita!] Adj. 
/ poop vn. to an ach. | | 
OLIGARCHY, [tgarky] 8. [Gr.] « form 
ef government, which places the ſupreme 
power in a ſmall number, generally the nobles; 
ariſtocracy. | 
O'LIO, S. [Span.] a rich diſh made of dif- 
ferent ſorts of meat; a medley. | 
O'LITORY, Adj. [Lat.} belonging to a 
Kitchen-garden. | ke 
OLIVA'STER, Adj. {Fr.] darkly-brown ; 
wWwny. ac Oltvaſttr and pale.“ Bat. 
O'LIVE, S. [Lat.] a tree producing an 
oblong fruit, abvut the fize of a damaſcene, 
which is pickled : it is likewiſe famous for 
its oil, and was formerly uſed as an emblem 


of peace. 

PLY'MPIAD, 8. in Chronology, the ſpace 
or period of four years, whereby the Greeks 
reckoned their time, 3 
- O'MBRE, [onber] S. [Span.] « game of 
eards played by three perſons, 

OME'GA, S. the laſt letter of the Greek 
alphabet. In Scripture, it is an appellation 
given to God, who calls himſelf A/pha and 

#, the beginning and the end. 

O'MELET, S. [Fr.] a pancake of eggs. 

O'MEN, 8. [Lat.] any ſign, or token by 
which a future event may be foretold, | 

O'MENED, Adj. containing prognoftics, or 

by which future events may be foretold. 

OME'NTUM, S. in Anatomy, the cawl. 

O'MER, S. [ Heb. ] a Hebrew meaſure con- 
taining about three pints and an half Engliſh, 

To O'MINATE, V. A. [Lat.] to fore- 
new; to prognoſticate; to ſoretoken. 

OMIN ACTION, S. a prognoſtie. 

O'MINOUS, Adj. foreſhewing ſomething 
future, generally vſed in a bad ſenſe; Con- 
taining figns of ſomething good or ill. | 

O'MINOUSLY, Adv. with good or bad 


omen. 
- O'MINOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
. wokening ſome future ill or good. 
OMI'SSION, [oi] S. [Lat.] che act 
of forbearing to do ſomething that ought to 
be done; a neglect of duty, oppoſed to a com- 
miſſion of evil. 


* 


ON 


' OMI'TTAN a 
10 _ is no — « 0%. 
MNIFA “RIO , 
inds or varieties, * AQ, Tur] of w 
OMNI'FEROUS, Agj. 
OMNI FIC, Adj. Lat 
- &MNIFORM, Adj, 
OMNFGENOUS, A J. 
of all kinds. 5 
CY, 8. Lat.] almighty 


* 
» 


OMNIPOTry, 
power, 
OMNI'POTENT, Aj. 
ful, almighty, > oe) pong 
OMNIPRE'SENCE, 8. [Lat.] ubiqu 
OMNIPRE'SENT, A0. io 
N ubiquitary. bs FRY 
M NI'SCIENCE, ar OMNTSCIENCY 
omniſpience] S. [Lat.] the knowledge of f 
[tnings ; infinite knowledge, 
x — [omnifient] Adj. Ila; 
nowing ing; of infini 
_ lea N 
MNI'SCIOUS, [omni/bious] Ad. 
knowing all things, — as 
OMNI'VOROUS, Adj. [Lat,] al4 
vouring. 
. 1 8. [Or.] the Gol 
O'MRAHS, 8. the title of the grett la 
at the Mogul's court. 
ON, Prep. [Belg.] upon 5 fupported by; 


or covered with. The ſubject of ation, De- 0 
pendance or reliance, “ ON God's providence, "Fe; 
Smallridge. The motive or occaſion of at 0 
thing. As ſoon as any thing is done. © Or ch = 0 
« receipt of a letter,” Dryd. The petiol 0 
which any thing happens, or is done on that Ge 1 
day. In threats, it is put before the thin 0 
threatened, and implies it will be in ¹] * 
for want of compliance. 0s thy life.” Dy 00 
The ſtate of any thing. © The heay'ns or fre Fir 
Shak. A condition of a bargain or ſale. 40 a 
« more eaſy terms.” Dryd. Sometimes if ny 
uſed to imply distinction or oppoſition. © Tn" 
© Rhodians on the other fide.” Koller, Whe _ 
uſed by contraction before i, it ſignife: 4 
te A gameſter has but a poor trade cl. Lit = 
SyNoN, On, pon. Theſe two words we! = 


diſcritninately uſed, one for another, on 2 
occaſions 3 but with great impropriety. d 
rather fighifies by ; as, 6# fly word, # iy 3 
nour, &c, whereas non means 2, on the 
of, and is applied to matter; 45, hem the unt 
upon the chair, zyon the houſe, Kc. 
ON, Adv, forward; in ſucceſfon or ; 
greſs ; without ceaſing; upon the bot). © 3 
« patches and jewels on,” Pris”. Reloldi 
to advance, uſed elliptically for go #% 


ON, Interj. a word 0 —1＋ way 


couragement to proceed z Of 
tically inſtead of go en. | 4 
ONCE, I pron. ro Adv, oflly ne" 
a ſingle time. Uſed with 4 the (ame 
In an indiviſible point of time. 


der of 
Dat it ' 
UN] 
u? zr; 


UNC 


To OMI'T, V. A. [Lat.] to leave out; not 
to mention; to negleR doing what ought to 
© be done, f 


| 


« My foul had ab fore foolih tn 


'O N 8 f f 
« b Aldi, It is to be remarkkd, that 
(his word ſeems to be. rather a noun than an 
"het it hes at-before it, or when it 
is joined with an adjective j a8, « At once, or 
« th; abcr. | * 
— (prog. 2 4a] Adj. [Sax.] ſingle; 2 
King exprefſed by an unit; any. _ Uſed wit 
under, belonging to both, Oppoſed to au- 
110. the 
ether, different. Oppoſed to other, one of th 
neo certain, or particular, Uſed with day, in 
a paſt ſenſe; otherwiſe it ſignifies ſome time 
tocome, when uſed with a future tenſe, © Shall 
@ ore day faint,” Davis. 1 
ONE, [ww3n]S. followed with by one, it implies 
fagly, or a ſingle perſon. “ Raifing one 4 one 
6 the ſuppliant crew.” Dryd. A fingle thing. 
A perſon, Gone agreement, A perſon 
of 2 particular e araQer, > One that loved 
« not wiſely,” Shak, This word is uſed 
in the plural, either when it fipnds for per- 
ſons indefinitely 3 ac, (The great ones of the 
world;” or when it relates to ſomething go- 
ing before, or is uſed inſtead of a noun plural; 
ts, © Theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious—than 
& ſack ruinous ages.” Glanv, Sometimes 
| is uſed before an imperſonal verb, to ſigniſy 
in perſon, or man: this was by the Saxons 
expreſſed by man; But as Dr. Hickes judici- 
oully obſerves, our uſe of this word is either 
Jorrowed from the Italian uno, or un, Fr. 
ble wou'd imagine,” Atterb. 
O'NE-EYED, [I- eyed] Adj. having one 
ge; monocular, 
ONEIROCRI'TIC, S. [Gr.] an interpre- 
ter of dreams, 
 ONEIROCRI'TICAL, Adj. belonging to 
lhe interpretation of dreams. 
UNENESS, [o3nneſs] S. unity; the qua- 
ly of being one. 
UNEROUS, Adi. 
Fgaratively, oppreſſive, 
UNGAR, a town of Eſſex, with a market 
6 Saturdays, and one fair, on September 30, 
fir {mall wares, It is 214 miles E. N. E. of 
London, : | 
ON, [pron. zu S. [Fr.] an aro- 
Matic, ftrong-ſcented plant, with a bulbous, 
) 0 and orbicular root, 
4 NLY, Adj. [from one, only, or onelike, 
ſexe by contraction onely; onlic, Sax. ] fingle; 
Mnout any other of the {ame kind or ſpecies; 
Bs above all other ; this without any more, 
E vox. When ſpeaking of a thing we make 
- the word only, we mean thete is. no 
Tof the ſame kind; when that of alone, 
- oo not accompanied with any other, 
"Th pl oy amply 3 ſingly; barely; 
ONOMANCY, 8. [Gr dla” 
uy S. [Or.] divination by 
 NOMA'NTICAL, Ad 
. dy names. 
NI, S. the firſt attack or aſſault; 


[Lat.] burthenſome, 


belonging to di- 


O PE Th 
ſtorm; aſſault. By ſi an en lang b. to ig-" 
60 veſt.” Hudib. 1 * 


ONTOLOGIST, S. a metaphyſician; or 
one who conſiders the properties of being in 
general. ; 

ONTO'LOGY, 8. [Gr.] the ſcience of 
the affections of Being generally; meta- 
phyſics. n . 

O'NWARD, Adv. Sax. ] forward; pro- 
greflively ; ſomewhat farther. 

» O'NYCHA, [zyta] S. the odoriferous, 
ſnail or ſhell, and in Scripture, the onyx tone.” 
Moſt of the commentators are for the onyx, 
or odoriferous ſhell, which is like that of the 
fiſh called purpura. The onyx is fiſhed for in 
the eaſt in watery places where the 'ſpikenard 
grows, which is its food, and makes its ſh 

ſo aromatic. 2 
DO NxX, S. or a ſemĩ- pellucid gem, 
of a dark horny colour, with a plate of a 
bluiſh white, and ſometimes of a red: when 
a plate of a reddiſh or fleſh colour lies on one 
or both fides the white, it is called a fat- 
donyx. 
OOZE, S. [Sax,] ſoft mud; mire at the 
bottom of water; flime; a ſoft flow or ſpring, 
« From his firſt fountain and beginning a . 
Prior. The liquor of a tanner's vat. , 
To OOZE, V. N. to flow by ſtealth; to 
run gently; to ſlip away. 

OO'ZY, Adj. miry; muddy; ſlimy. 

To OPA'CIATE, V. A. [Lat.] todarken, 
cloud, ſhade, or obſcure, | 
OPA'CITY, 8. [Lat.] cloudineſs z want 
of tranſparency, 

OPA'COUS, Adj. [Lat.] dark, void of 


light ; not to be ſeen through. 


O'PAL, S. an elegant and fingular ſtone, 
which, on account of its opacity and ſoftneſs, 
is ſcarcely to be reckoned among the pellu- 
cid gems. It is naturally bright, ſmooth 
and gloſſy, and diſplays all its beauties with- 
out the art of a lapidary: in q colour it re- 
ſembles the fineſt mother of pearl, conſiſting 
of a bluiſh or greyiſh White; but when turn- 
ed differently to the light, reflects all the 
colours of the rainbow, amongſt which the 
green, blue, and red are particularly beautiful, 
The beſt ſtones come from the Eaſt 3 

OPA QUE, pe] Adj. Lat.] dark; hav- 
ing no nn in A 5 — 11 be * through. 
To OPE, or OPEN, V. A, [Sax.] to 
unlock; to uncloſe ; to lay open; to diſcover ; 
to divide or cauſe a breach, by which a thing 
may be ſeen, © The cathedral church was 
« opened by an earthquake. Addiſ. To ex- 
plain; to diſcloſe by degrees. In Law, to 
begin, © The opening of your cauſe. In 
Anatomy, to make an incifion, Neuterly, 


to ſeparate or uncloſe; to ceaſe to be ſhut, 


In Hunting, to bark. 


OPE, or OPEN, [the e is mute in pron, 


this word and its following derivatives and 


N 
eon: 
Aon; ornamental appendage. 


x 


— | compounds; as, n, zpner, ipning, &c,] Adj. 
WLAUGHT, [*nſlaut] S. attack; [opc is uſed only 65 old authors, and by them 
5 D 


only 


. O PI N 

in i itive ſenſe] une loſed; not 
* or mut. Figuratively, plain; E 
rent; public 3 without art, diſguiſe, or re- 
ſerve. Applied to the ſeaſon, not cloudy or 


gloomy, Free, unconfined, or without cover, 
lied to the air. Expoſed, or without de- 


* 


ence, applied to danger or injuries. Attentiye, | 


applied either to the eyes or ears, and follow- 
ed by unte or 1hοn]mn. 
PENER, S. one that unlocks or makes 


| 


open. Figuratively, one that explains or| 


interprets; any thing that ſeparates or di- 
vides 


OPEN-EY'ED, Adj. watchful ; vigilant. 

OPEN-HA'NDED, Adj. generous, liberal, 
munif cent. | 
} OPEN.-HEA'RTED, [apn-barted] Adj. 
generous; candid; void ot baſe relerve or 
ſubtlety, 

OPEN-HEA*RTEDNESS, [opn-barted- 
99 S. generoſity, liberality, munificence, 

*PENING, S. a breach or hole, aperture. 

Figuratively, the fight of a thing at a diſ- 
tance; a faint, imperfect, and, confuſed 
knowledge. : 

O'PENLY, Adv. in fight ; plainly ; with- 
out ſubterfuge, reſerve, or diſguiſe, 

OPEN-MOU'THED, Adj. greedy; 
morous ; unable to keep a ſecret; 

O'PENNESS, S. freedom from obſcurity 
or ambiguity; plainneſs; freedom from diſ- 
guiſe, ſubterfuge, or artifice, 

OPERA, S. [Ital.] a poetical tale or 
fiction, performed with yocal and inftrumental 

, muſic, and adorned with ſcenes, machines, 
and dancing. 

O'PER ABLE, Adj. [Lat.] capable of be- 
ing done. 

_ O'PERANT, Adj. [Fr.] active; having 
power to produce an effect. Obſolete. 

Too OPERATE, V. N. [Lat.] to act; to 
produce an effect. 

OPERATION, S. [Lat.] agency; influ- 
ence; action; an effect. Figuratively, an 
effect. In Surgery, that part of medicine, or 
the art of healing, which depends on the uſe 
of inflruments, The motions or employ- 
ments of an army. 

O'PERATIVE, Adj. having the power of 
acting; efficaciqus, 


cla- 


OPERATOR, S. [Lat.] one that per- 


forms any act by the hand; one that produces 


any effect. 
OPERO'SE, Adj. [Lat.] laboriongy full 
marble of 


of trouble and tediouſnes. 
OH IES, [oficez] &. FGr.] 
a dnſky, greentſh grund, with oblong, and 
- Uſually ſquare ſpots of a lighter green. 
OPHTHA'LM C, [oftbalwis] Adj. [Gr.] 
belonging to the eye. 
OPHTHA M, [ofthalmy] S. [Gr.] a 
| diſeaſe in the eye, being an inflammation in 


Its coats. 


any weck; an artiſt, 


5 


OPP 


* This word is nat. 
OPINA'TOR, 8. | 
an opinion. * due who hold 


To OPINE, V. N. Lat. * 
on; to gueſs; to oa * 4 
OPPFNIATIVE, Adi. obftinate i opiniom 
already received ; imagined; not proved. 
OPINJA'TOR, S. Fr.] one fond of l. 
own notions ; inflexible from̃ his own opinion 
NIA TRE, Ii] Adj, Ir] d. 
OPINION. 8 [La 
; *.* t.] a perſuaſion 
mind, without proof or Lage RE 
ſentiment, judgment, notion; a favourably 
77 5 5 
* OPINIONATIVE, Adj, fond of nction 
* have already eſpouſed or aſſented to; (yk. 
rn. 


OPF'NIONATIVELY, Adv. in a tubbory 
or conceited manner, | 
OPI'NIONATI1VENESS, S. the quality of 
adhering inflexibly to preconceived notions, 
OPFNIONIST, S,-[Fr.] a perſon fond, o 
conceited, of his own notions, 
O'PIUM, S. [Lat.] a juice produced fray 
the white garden poppy, partly of a refigous, 
partly of a gummy kind; ifs colour is a dark 
browniſh yellow; its ſmell dead, faint, angle 
ſant; and its taſte very bitter and acrid, A 
moderate dofe makes the patient cheerful, wif 
he had drank. wine, remeves melancholy, ad 
diſſipates all ſenſe of danger; but an inn 
derate doſe brings on a kiad of drunkennds 
which occaſions ſleep, and often degth, 
OPO'PENAX, S. a gum refin, of a u 
rably firm texture, ſtrong diſagrecable img 
and an acrid and extremely bitter talte, . 
To mung A, LL]! 
ledge, pawn, or give as a ſecurity, 
F obblia'rion, S, - [Lat.] obſtrudher 
matter heaped t er, 
O'PPILATIVE, Adi. 925 obſtrucbne, 
OPPO'NENT, S. Lat.] an adverſary; 
tagoniſt. In the Schools, one who ift 


| 
| 


| 


jections to the opinions or doctrines of aaotie e th 
OPPORTU'NE, Adj, [Lat.] ien toe 
fit ; well-timed, : OP 
OPPORTU'NELY, Ady, been 92 
timely. > | P 
OPPORTU'NITY, S. the prope! - Epre 
for doing a thing, nr of ſuccelsh 5 0 
To OPPO'SE, [oppize] V. A. [144 p. 


act againſt; to hinder or refiſt; to put u! 
poſition ; to offer as an antagen ay 
to place as an obſtacle; to place in fat; 
raiſe objections in diſputations. 
OPPO'SER, ap S. one 2 
an antagoniſt, 22 rival ; one 
objections in a diſpute. 1 
0'PPOSITE, Lb ite! Adj. [Lat] | 
in front; facing cach other; con 


nant; adverſe. | =_ 
, OPPOSITE, L pte 5, 4 


O PIATE, S. a medicine that cauſes ſleep. 


QPFFICER, 8. [Lat.] one that performs; 


= 


opponent ; antagoniſt 3 enemÞ. 9 


OR 
o pposTrELV, ILT Adv. In ſuch 
fition as Nail other ; adverſely, 
FE pPOSITENESS, [oppizitenſs] S. the 
quality of facing or fronting ; the quality of 
ing contrary. 
POSITION, [ pexiſben 8. [Lat.] 
Graation of facing or fronting another; re- 
ſſtance; contrariety of intereſt, meaſure, or 
7 OPPRE'SS, V. A. ſhy to cruſh by 
hardſhip, or unreaſonable ſeverity 3 to over- 
er, ſuddue. 
 OPPRE'SSION, 8. [Lat. J the act of op- 
preſſing; cruelty ; ſeverity; hardſhip, cala- 
nity; dulneſs of ſpirits, or fatigue of body, 
OPPRESSIVE, Adj. cruel, iahuman; 
rigorous in exacting; heavy; overwhelming, 
* OPPRE'SSOR,SS. fans one that harraſſes 
tr aficts another by unreaſonable ſeverity. 
OPPRO'BRIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] reproach- | 
ful; ſcurrilous ; diſgraceful ; cauſing infamy. 
OPPRO'BRIOUSLY, Adv. in a reproach- 
ful, or ſcurrilous manner. 
OPPROPRIOUSNESS, S. ſcurrility or 
reproachfulneſs ; that which cauſes infamy or 


110 

To OPPU'GN, [oppin] V. A. [Lat.] to 
vole, reſiſt, or attack. | 

OPPU'GNANCY, S. 

OPPU'GNER, [ cppuner] S. one that op- 
joſes or attacks, 

OPSONA'TION, S. [Lat.] catering, or 
buying proviſions, g 
» OPTATIVE, Adj. ] wiſhing, In 
rmmar, that mood which expreſſes deſire. 
OPTIC, Adj. [Or.] uſed in ſeeing ; pro- 
ing ſight ; relating to the ſcience of optics, 
OPTICAL, Adj. [Gr.] relating to the 
ſence of optics, 

OPTIC, S. an inſtrument or organ of 

t, In the plural, applied to the ſcience 
lch explains the laws of viſion, | | 
OPTI'CIAN, [oprifbian] S. one that is 
led in the nature and laws of viſion, or 
e that makes inſtruments to aſſiſt the ſight, 
0 explain the doctrine of viſion. 
OPTIMACY, S. [Lat.] nobility; the 


Ky of nobles, 


* . 


[7 


Fr.] a perſon who afferts 
tthe preſent ſyſtem is ablolutely beſt, and 
ta better could not poſſibly be. | 


OPTIMITY, S. the ſtate of bei 
| 8. ng beſt. 
E Len] S. [Lat.] choice ; 


UPULENCE, or O PULENCY, S. [Lat.] 


= ; riches ; affluence 
Op * 7 

_ Adj. [Lat,] rich; wealthy ; 
DPULENTLY, Adv, richly ; ſplendidly, 


Conf. a particle uſed to ſignify diftri- 
on or oppoſition, Le 2 we 


oſition. . 


ORB 
Before elſe, it is redundant, or has no mea · 
ing. Before; or ever, is before, 


OR, [ere] S. [Fr.] in Heraldry, gold, or 
gold colour, It is repreſented in engraving 


| by ſmall points or dots, ſcattered all over the 


field or bearing. 
O'RACLE, S. [Lat.] an anſwer ſuppoſed 
to be given by the ancient deities, about the 
ſucceſs of a future event; ſomething deliver - 
ed by ſupernatural wiſdom ; the place where, 
or perſon of whom, any determinations of 
heaven were given; any perſon or place where 
cyrtain deciſions are obtained. Figuratively; 
one ſo famed for wiſdom, that his decihons 
are held without diſpute, 
To ORACLE, V. N. to utter oracles. 
ORA CULAR, or ORA'CULOUS, Adj. 
uttering oracles ; like an oracle. 
ORA*CULOVUSLY, Adv. in the manner of 
an oracle, | 
ORA*'CULOUSNESS, S. the ſtate or qua- 
lity of reſemobling an oracle. 
O'RAISON, S. [ Lat. frequently, but not 
ſo properly, written oriſon] a prayer. 
O'RAL, Adj. [Lat.] delivered by the 
mouth; not written. 
O'RALLY, Adv, by mouth; without 
writing. | 
ORANGE, 8. FLat.] the fruit of a tree; 
a colour made of a yellow and red mixed to- 
her. ov; x 
O'RANGERY, S. [Fr.] a plantation of 
orange-trees, | 
O'RANGE-MUSK, S. a ſpecies of pears. 
ORA'TION, Ceran] S. [Lat. ] à ſpeech 
according to the laws of thetoric; harangue. 
O'RATOR, S. [Lat.] a public ſpeaker; a 
man of eloquence, A petitioner in 


cery. 
| ORATO'RICAL, Adj. rhetorical; be- 
coming or belonging to an orator, 

ORATO RIO, S. in the Italian Muſic, 
is a fort of a ſacred Drama of dialogues; the 
ſubjects of which are uſually taken from the 
Scriptures, or from the life of ſome ſaint. 
They are much uſed at Rome, in time of 
Lent ; and, of late years, in England. | 

O'RATORY, S. [Lat.] eloquence; rhe- 
torical ſkill; the exerciſe of eloquence, In 
the Romith church, a place ſet apart purely 
for praying. 

ORB, S. [Lat.] a round or ſpherical 
body z a celeſtial body, or planet. Figuratively, 
a wheel, or rolling body. A circle; a circular 
path deſcribed by any of the celeſtial bodies, 
A period, or revolution. A ſphere of action. 
The eye, ſo called on account of its form, 
and its furniſhing the body with light, © A 
« drop ſetene hath” quench'd their crös.“ 
Par. Loft. >> | | 

O'RBED, Adj. round; circular; rounded, 

ORBI'CULAR, Adj. ſpherical; round; 


circular, 


her, « He muſt either fight &r die.“ 


- ORBI/CULARLY, Adv. ſpherically ; 


circularly. 
5 D 2 ORBT - 
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ORBI'CULARNESS, S. the ſtate or qua-| 


lity of being circular. 
O'RBIT, S. [Lat.] the line or path de- 
ſcribed by a planet in its revolution, 
_ O'RCHAL, S. {rkal] a fone, of which 
a blue colour is made. GE | 
O'RCHARD, S. a garden of fruit-trees, | 
ORCHESTRA, or O'RCHESTRE,, Ler- 
keftra, or rige] S. [Gr.] in the Antient 
| Theatres, was a place in the form of a ſemi- 
circle, where the dancing was performed; 
and among us is the place where the muſi- 
eians fit. 1 ; 
OR, S. in old Engliſh fignified beginning; 
whence probably the proverbial. phraſe 2 
Lerds] and ends, for ſcraps or remnants. 
To ORDAIN, V. A. [Lat.] to appoint, 
decree ; to eſtabliſh, ſettle, inſtitute z to com- 
- miſſion; to act as a clergyman. 
ORDAILNER, S. one that appoints, de- 
2 or commiſſions another to aſſume an 
office . 3 | $997 
. ORDEAL, S. [Sax.] a method of trying 
a perſon ſuſpected of any crime, wherein the 
perſon accuſed was obliged to paſs blindfold 
through a path croſſed by red hot bars of iron, 


or elſe ſwallow a certain quantity of water, ot thing to diſtinguiſh it ; that which is 
lunge his arm or leg into ſcalding water, or| has nothing to make it ſought aſter, 


de thrown into cold water. The innocence 
of the perſon was judged by his eſcaping un- 
hurt from the hot iron or water, and by his 
body not being borne up by the cold water. 
ORDER, 8. (Lat. a method, or regular 

diſpoſition ; the. eſtabliſhed manner of per- 
forming a thing; the proper ſtate, applied to 
the mind or body; a precept or command; 
a rule; regular government; a.claſs or divi- 
fion of the members of a ſtate; a religious 
ſociety ; the office of a clergyman. In Aſtro- 
nomy, direct progreſs, oppoſed to retrograde 
motion. In War, an arrangement of the parts 
of any force, either by ſea or land ; or, the 
diſtance of one rank or file from another. In 
Architecture, a ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, 
ernaments, and proportions of columns and 
pilaſters; or a regular arrangement of the pro- 
jecting parts of. building, eſpecially of a 
column, ſo as to form one beautiful whole. 

To O'RDER, V. A. to regulate or con- 
duct; to manage or procure; to direct ot 
command; to commiſſion ; to ordain a cler- 
gyman. 
O RDERER, S. one that regulates, re- 
duces to method, or diſpoſes in a r 
manner. | 

O'RDERLESS, Adj. without order; in a 
confuſed manner. | 


O'RDERLINESS, S. regularity, metho- 


| 


| 


: 


” 


| 


ORG 
O'RDINANCE, $. « low 
ſcript; the obſervance of a TR TIE 
auer for Gange , ch 
n for diſtinction + Its derive. 
tion is not certain, 3 
. &RDINARILY Adv, according 
bliſhed or ſettled rules; commonly. "I 
O'RDINARY, Adi. eſtabliſhed; 
common; mean; of low rank 
Ugly, or not handſome, . This 8 
ouſly applied ; thus, an Embaſſador or Envy 
in ordinary, reſide fatedly, d 


is one ſent to 
for a number of years, in the court «f (, 
rince or ſtate, to watch over the in- 


foreign 7 
tereſt of his own nation, It is al applied t 
bouſhold, wh 


| 


| 


uſual ; 
| 


ſeveral officers of the king's 
attend on common occaſions. Thus we fu 
phyfician in ordinary, chaplain in ordirary, & 
SYNON., Though ordinary and conm lad 
been reputed ſynonymous in two ſenſes, a 
implying frequent uſe, and meaning of litth 
or no value, Yet they are different in both 
In the firſt ſenſe, ordinary ſeems bet apyl 
when the repetition of ations is in queſtion 
common, when a multitude of objects, log 
ſecond ſenſe, that which is or nary has þ 


O'RDINARY, S. an eſtabliſhed judge! 
eecleſiaſtical cauſes; an appellation genera 
given to the biſhop of-a dioceſe; a (ettl 
eſtabliſhment ; an actual and conſtant office 
a regular price of a meal; a. place of ati 
where a perſon, pays a ſettled price for eatin 
One who officiates as a chaplain at prifo 
as, the ordinary of Newgate. 1 
To O RDINATE, V. A, [Lat.] to appoi 
O RDINATE, Adj. regular; method 
Ordinate figures, are ſuch as have all thar 
and angles equal, a 
ORDIN ACTION, S. [ Lat.] an eftablif 
order or tendency ; uſed with to, „ Ann 
* nation to happineſs,” Norris, The ps 
a perſon authority to act as a clergyman, 
O'RDNANCE, S. cannon, or great gut 
" ORDO'NNANCE, S. [Fr.] the at 
tion of figures in à picture. 
O'RDURE, S. [Fr.] dung; excrement 


R N | 

= S. [Sax.] metal unrefined. Fi 
ratively, metal. ; 
. O Nr ORD, a ſea - port of Suffolk, wit 
market on Mondays, and one fair, * 
ſummer-day, for toys. It bas the für c 
earldom, and ſends two members to pit 
ment; and is 88 miles N. E. of London. 
ORG AL, S. lees of wine. F 
O'RGAN, S. [Gg.] ſuch a pit e, 
capable of performing * 


dicalneſs. | animal body as is ek * 
O'RDERLY, Adj. methodical, regular. perfect act or operation 3 ns * oh ſt 
O'RDINANLE, Adj. [Lat.] ſuch as may | organ of ſeeing ; the ear, — — ic | 

be appointed. k of ſmelling; the tongue, 215 of pal 
O'RDINAL, Adj. [Fr. noting order. Muſic, an inſtrument con — 5 * | 
O'RDINAL, S. a Fr ; a book contain- | with wind, and of ſtops touc 


ing orders, 


from orgue, Fr, 


OR 


oR1 


iC, or ORGA NICAL, Adj. 
2 of various parts co-operating 
el other ; r made or de- 
N certain end. 5 
ne ICALLY, Adv. by means of 
argans or uſtruments; by an organical diſ- 
tion of parts. 
ORO Alls, 8. the ſtructure of the ſe- 
reral parts of any animal, &c. ſo as to operate 


ertain e 
„als, S. LF r.] one who plays on 


| 


an. 4 
 RCANIZA'TION, S. [Fr.] conſtruction 
* which the parts are ſo diſpoſed as to be 
abſervient to each other. 

To ORGANIZ E, v. A.[Fr.] to conſtruct 
b that the parts ſhall be mutually ſubſervient 
; other. , 
| LOFT, $, the loft Where an 
' orzan flands and is played upon. 
OROA SM, S. [Gr.] a ſudden violence, 
imoulſe, or appatite. 


ORelEs, S. [it has no ſingular, Lat.] the 


* 


any frantic revels. | | 

ORIENT, Adj. [Lat.] riſing as the ſun; 
ahtern ; bright; ſhining 3 glittering. | 

ORIENT, S. Fr.] the eaſt, or part where 
the ſun fuſt appears. | 

ORIE'NTAL, Adj. (Fr.] eaſtern ; placed 
in the eaſt; proceeding from the eaſt. - 

ORIENTAL, S. an inhabitant of the 
eaſtern parts of the world. 

ORIE'NTALISM, S. manner of ſpeaking 
peculiar to thoſe who live in the eaſt. 

ORIENTA'LITY, S. the ſtate of nfing 
or being in the caſt, 

O'RIFICE, S. Lat.] any opening, hole, 
« perforation, | ; 

URIGIN, or ORT'GINAL, S. [Fr.] the 
beginning or firſt exiſtence; a fountain, or 
ſource, of exiſtence; a copy, or that from 
which any thing is tranſcribed, tranſlated, or 
mated: In this ſenſe original only is uſed, 
Derivation or deſcent, 

URTGINAL, Adj. [Lat.] primitive or 
prunary; firſt; priſtine, | 

URIGINALLY, Adv. in its firſt ſtate ; | 
primarily ; at firſt, 

ORI'GINALNESS, S. the quality or ſtate 
of being the firſt or original, 
. ORICINARY, Adj. productive, or cauſ- 
nz exiſteace; primitive, Seldom uſed. , 

To ORTGINATE, v. A. to produce as 
a caule; to bring into exiſtence, | 
ORGINA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
— 45 2 firſt cauſe, or of bringing into 

ORION, 8. Gr.] a ſouthern conſtellation ö 
tonkiſting of 39 lars. 1 * 892 
e s fete] S. [not uſed in th 
3 na This word is accented by, Mil- 
e Craſhaw on the firſt ſyllable ; by 
ukeſpeare both on the firſt and ſecond, and 


OR 


© O'RKENEYS, or ORCHADES, ſeveral 
iſlands in the N. of Scotland, from which 
they are ſeparated by a carnal 20 miles in 
length, and 10 in breadth.- The names of 
the principal are Main Land, Hoy, Ronaldſha, 
Safida, Stronſa, and Rouſa. Orkney and 
Zetland fend one member to parliament, and 
one for the burghs of Kirkwald, &c. 

O'RLETON, a village in Herefordſhire, 
with one fair, on April 24, for horned cattle. 
Poor, punk S. [ Belg.] the main deck of a 

Ip. | UT 547 

O'RMSKIRK, a town of Lancaſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs; viz. 
on Whit-Monday, and September 8, for 
horned cattle and horſes. It is 2051 miles 
N. N. W. of London. 9 
ORNAMENT, S. [Lat. embelliſhment, 
decoration, honour. | 
ORNAMENTAL, Adj. ſerving to deco i 
rate, or embelliſmn. la N 
 ORNAME'NTALLY; Adv. in ſuch 2 
manner as to embelliſh or ſet off. 


ral rites performed to Bacchus, Figuratively, | ORNAMENTED, Adj. embelliſhed "A 


dorned, or ſet off, 
O'RNATE, Adi. [Lat.] fine, adorned. 
ORNA'TENESS, S. finery. F, 
ORNATURE, S. decoration. ' 


amines the flight of birds, in order to forete 
ſome future event. ä 
|  ORNITHO'LOGY, S. [Or.] a diſcourſe 
on birds. | 
O'RPHAN, [srfan] S. [Cr.] à child whe 
has loſt either one or both its parents. 
O'RPHAN, Corfas] Adj. deprived either 
of one vr both parents by death. 
ORPHANAGE, - or O'RPHANISM, 


| { 5r fanage, or fan] S. Fr.] the ſtate of 


a child who has loſt either one or both us 
parents, * 

O'RPIMENT, S. Fr.] a foliaceous foſſil, 
of a fine texture, remarkably heavy, and of 
a bright and beautiful yellow, like gold, very 
tough, henging eaſily without breaking, melt - 
ing readily, and ſoon burning away: it as 
uſed by painters for a gold colou.t 
O'RRERY, S. an inſtrument which repre- 
ſents the revolutions of the heavenly bodies : 
firſt- invented by Mr. Rowley, of Litchfield, 
and named from the earl of Orrery, that ger - 
tleman's patron. 

- O'RRIS,. S. [Lat.] 2 plant or flower, A 
kind of gold or filver lace z from arris, old Fr. 

O'RTHODOX,' Adj. [Gr.] ſound in opi- 
nion or doctrine, applied to religious principles. 


of opinion or doctrine. | 
O'RTHODOXY, S. [Gr.] ſoundneſs of 


doctrine or opinion in matters of religion. 


ORTHO'GRAPHER, forthografer} 8. 
[Gr.] one who ſpells according to the rules 


of grammar. 
ORTHOGR A*'PHIC, or ORTHOGRA'"- 


} 0ers on the ſecond] prayers, 


PHICAL, [ orthografit, or ortbogrdital] Adj. 
rightly 


. ORNVSCOPIST, S. [Gr.] one who er- 


— -— 


O'RTHODOXLY, Adv. with a ſoundneſs 


— 
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8 
the fore-fight plan, or fide of any object. In he pleaſ 
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OSN 


is a repreſentation of 


the ſeveral points uf its ſurface on a plane, 
ng 


Aich cuts it in the middle, the eye 


ſuppoſed to be placed at an infinite diſtance, 
vertical to one of its hemiſpheres. 

.- ORTHO'GRAPHY, [or:bigraſy]S.[ Gr.] 
that part of grammar which teaches how $ 
Mould be ſpelt; the art of ſpelling. In Ar- 
chiĩtecture, the elevation of a building. In 


„the art of expreſſing or drawing 


Fortification, the profile or plan of any work. 
ORTHO'PNOEA, a wes S. [Gr.] 
in Medicine, a diſorder in which a perſon 
cannot breathe, unleſs he be in an upright 
ſture. 
ORTIVE, Adj. [Fr.] relating to the riſ- 
ing of any planet or ſtar. 
ORTOLAN, S. [Fr.] a ſmall bird ac- 
counted very delicious food, Jr 
OR TON, a town of Weſtmoreland, with 
a market on Wedneſdays, and 2 fairs, on May 
2, for black cattle, and Friday before Whit- 
ſunday, for ſheep and black cattle. It is 
ſeated in a heathy country, quite deſtitute of 
wood, and 271 miles N. N. W. of London. 
OR TS, 8. [Ir.] refuſe; ſcraps of meat, 
mammocks. | 
-ORVIE'TAN, S. [Ital.] [fo called from a 
mountebank -at Orvieto in Italy] an antidote 
or medicine uſed to prevent the effects of 
poiſon. 
 OSCHEO'CELE, [oftciſele] S. [Or.] 2 
kind of hernia or rupture, when the inteſtines 
break into the ſcrotum. 
OSCILLA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
moving backwards and forwards. 
OSCI'LLATORY, Adj. [Lat.] moving 
backwards and forwards like a pendulum, 
O'SCITANCY, S. [ Lat.] the act of yawn- 
; unuſual fleepineſs; carcleſsneſs, 
O'SCITANT, Adi. [Lat.] yawning : un- 
uſually Neepy ; ih; careleſs, 
OSUITA'TIO „ S. [Lat.] the act of 
yawning. Figuratively, careleſſneſs. 
O8 *TION, S. kifling. 
O'SIER; [iir] S. [Fr.] a tree of the wil- 
low kind, growing by the water, the twigs 
of which are uſed in making'baſkets, 
O'SNABRUG, the biſhoprick of, a pro- 
vince of Germany, in the circle of Weſt- 
phalia, bounded on the N. by Lower Munſter ; 
on the S. by Upper Munſter; on the E. by 
the territory of Minden; and on the W, partly 
by Munſter, and partly by Lingen. It is re- 
markable that this biſhoprick is poſſeſſed by 
the Papiſts and Proteſtants alternately, accord- 
ing to the tenour of the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
The Proteſtant biſhop is always choſen by the 
houſe of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, and the Ca- 


'#3ghtly ſpeiles ; telstiag to the ſpelling ; deli- George NI," The infpeAten 6 11. 
\neated according to the elevation, not be den of —— ah beten 

3 "I plot. © In Geography, the orabegrupbic to the eleftor of | 
Feen of the 


dir 


delong 
but the civil affairs are alu, governed by n. 
Proteſtant biſhop in his turn. It is IS 
in length, and 30 in and Frm 
bona * dailiwicks; it abounds ; 
eſpecially in Oſnabrug i 
town, 125 
O'SPRAY, S. [Lat.] the fa 
which it is reported, that ht es 
the air, all the fiſh in the water turn op tber 
bellies, and lie ſtill for him to chooſe which 
Gssiel E, S. lala, 
'SSICLE, S. Lat.] a ſmall bone. 
OssI FIC, Adj. [Lat.] havi 
of —— inte <a N 2 
SSIFICA'TION, S. change 
F 
O'SSIFRAGE, S. Lat.] a kind of 
8 2 
mals in order to come at the marrow. 
To O'SSIFY, V. A. [Lat.] to change int 


a "_ 
OSSI'VOROUS, Adj. [Lat.] devouring 


O'SSUARY, S. [Lat.] a charnel houſe; 
a place where the bones of the dead are leg. 
OST, or OUST, S. a veſſel upon which 
hops or malt is dried, 
OSTE'NSIVE, Adj. Lat.] fhewing, be- 
tokening. | 5 l ] 
O'STENT, S. [Lat.] an appearance, at 
or mien; ſhow, or token, Theſe ſenſes are 
peculiar to Shakeſpeare, A portent or pro- 
digy ; accented on the laſt ſyllable, 3hoy, 
ſpectacle. - 
OSTENTA'TION, S. [Lat.] boaſt; out- 
ward ſhew; a diſplay of any thing, including 


{ vanity, or ambition. 


OSTENTA'TIOUS, [oftentifbion) Ad, 
boaſting 3 fond of ſhewing any thing which 
may give the public an advantageous opinion 
of one's wealth or abilities, 

OSTENTA'TIOUSLY, [ofentifbnſy] 
Adv. ſhewing or diſplaying in ſuch 2 manaet 
as declares ambitiorr or vanity. : 

OSTENTA”TIOUSNESS, Meni pia 
neſs] S. the act of diſplaying with vanity « 
ambition. 

r 8. Fr.] one that dil 

lays through ambition or vanity. 
P  STEO'COLLA, S. [Fr.] a far gener 


| coarſe, concreted with earthy and ſtony mite 


recipitated water, and incroſted up 

. famous for . 

callus in bones, but ſeldom uſed in 

ractice. 

N OSTEO'LOGY, S. [Gr.] 2 diſcourſe at 

deſcription of bones. 
O'STIARY, 8. ay the opening a 

whieh a river diſcharges itſelf into the 

| O'STLER, S. See Hos TEK. 


tholic by the Papiſts. The preſent Biſhop is 
the ſecond ſon of our moſt gracious ſoyereign 


O'STRACISM, S. for) (Fen — 
word implying « ſhell, on name 


- OTT 


. who was to be baniſhed] 
june un le by the Athenians to baniſh 
10 perſons in their tate whoſe great power, 
qilities, or merit, rendered them capable of 
attempting an) thing which might endanger 
we conflitution. Figuratively, banifhment, or 

le cenſure. 1 
FOSTRACI TES, S. the common oyſter in 
i le tate; a petrified oyſter. 

OSTRICH, S. [Fr.] a very large bird; its 
dinge ue ſhort, and its neck about four or 
fre ſpans. The feathers of its wings are in 
ben efteem as ornaments, They are hunted 
by way of courſe, for they never fly, but uſe 
their wings to aſſiſt them in running. They 
fallow bits of iron in the ſame manner as 
ther birds do gravel or ſtones, to aſſiſt in 
deelling their food. They Jay their eggs on 
the ground, hide them under the ſand, and 
are them to be hatched by the ſun, 

(SWS TRV, a town of Shropſhire, with 
| market on Wedneſdays, and four fairs, on 
arch 15, May 12, Auguſt 15, and Decem- 
ber 11, for ſheep and horned cattle. It is a 
poration, has ſome trade from Wales, in 
Ennels; and is 171 miles N. W. of London. 
OTACUU'STIC, S. [Gr.] a medicine to 
re deafneſs ; an inſtrument uſed by the deaf 
make them hear better. 
OTHER, Pron, {Sax.] applied to things, 
kferent, oppoſed to This. Applied to perſons, 
pot one's ſelf, but ſomebody elſe, Uſed with 
4 the contrary, Uſed with cach, it im- 
les reciprocations Something beſides, or 
pore, The next. After next, it implies the 
ard, joined with day. Sometimes itvis uſed 
bytically for tber tig, or ſomething dif- 


UTHERGUISE, Adj. [otber and guiſe, 
Ius is often miſtaken, and ſometimes written 
bergueſ;] of another kind. 

UTEERWISE, { ctberwize] Adv. differ- 
rl by other means or cauſes; in other 


OSYTH ST, in Efſex, whoſe fair is Aſcen- 

mam, for toys, 

UTLEY, a town in the W. Riding of 

tkfture, with a market on Tueldays, and 
0 fairs, on Auguft 1, and November 1 5 
horned cattle and houſhold goods, It is 

971 mils N. N. W. of London, 

0'TTER, 8. wp an amphibious animal 

Pat prezs upon fiſh, 

01 IE RFORD, a village in Somerſet- 

- vith one fair, on November 17, for 

Macke, horſes, ſheep, and all ſorts of linen 
1 vollen cloth, 

2 TERTON, a village in Devonſhire, 

- 7 fairs, on Wedneſday in Eafter-week, 

40 e firkt Wedneſday after October 10, for 


UTTERY $7, Mar Y, 
ldire, with three fairs, 
Wet before Eaſter, on 


a village in De- 
on Tueſday ſeven- 
Whit-Tueſday, and 


OVE 
Tueſdays, and is diſtant from London 166 
. O'TTOMAN, Adj. an appellation given 


* Co the firſt emperor of the pteſent 
mily, 
| O'VAL, Adj. [Fr,] oblong; reſembling an 
egg when cut into two the long ways. 
O'VAL, S. a roundith figure, whoſe length 
is greater than its breadth, To 
O VARIOUS, Adj. Lat. Jconſiſting of eggs. 
-O'VARY, S. [Lat] the part of the body 
of an animal, wherein the eggs are lodged 
and impregnation is performed. 


among the Romans, allowed to thoſe that 
defeated an enemy without much bloodſhed, 
or conquered one leſs formidable. 
OUCH, S. a ſpangle, or glittering orna- 
ment made of ſmall plates of gold and filver, 
or of jewels. Obſolete. 

OVEN, S. [Sax.] an arched cavity heated 
with faggots, and uſed in baking. a 

OVER, Prep. [ Sax. ] ſuperior to, or above, 
applied to excellence, dignity, authority, or 
place, Upon. Acroſs, or from one fide to the 
other. He leaped over the brook.” Through. 
* All the world ever.” Hanmer, Some period 
before, joined with night. 

O'VER, Adv. above the top; more than 
a quantity aſſigned; from fide to ſide; from 


ſea 3 on the ſurface; -paſt. To read over, is 
to read throughout. Oer and ver, denotes 
repetition; to exceſs, Over and above, implies 
beſides, or more than what was at firit ſup- 
poſed, or immẽdiately intended. Over-againf, 
oppoſite; or facing in front. In Compoſe 
tion its ſignifications are various, but it gene- 
rally implies exceſs, more than enough, or 
too much, | 

To O'VERABOUND, V. A. to abound 
more than enough. | 

To O'VERACT, V. A. to carry any cha- 
racter too far; to act more than enough. 

To O'VERARCH, V. A. to cover with 
an arch, | 

To O'VERAWE, V. A. to keep in awe. 

To O'VERBALANCE, V. A. to weigh 
down or preponderate, 
| O'VERBALANCE, S. ſomething more 
than an equivalent, 

To O'VERBEAR, [ 5verbare] V. A. to bear 
down; to repreſs, or whelm. 

To O'VERBID, V. A. to offer more for 
a thing than it is worth. | 


drive away the clouds before the wind, Neu- 
terly, to be paſt its violence. | 
O'VERBOARD, | %«47rd] Adv. off, or 
out of a ſhip. | 
To O'VER-BULK, V. A. to oppreſs by 
bulk, © To over-bulk us all.” Shak, 


en 15, Qtr 


Cattle, It has a market vB 


. — 
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To O'VERBURDEN, V. A. to lead with 
too great weight, 


to the Turkiſh empire, from Othomannus, 


OVA'TION, S. [Lat.] a leſſer triumph - 


one to another; from a country beyond the 


To O'VERBLOW, Cv] V. A. to * 


* 


8 —— FFA — tat Han 
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. load or croud to exceſs; to rate tod high; 


much. 
To O'VERFLOW, [S vers] V. N. to be 
too full to be contained within the brim; to 
4 Actively, to fill beyond the 

- brim; to deluge, drown, or cover with water. 


abundance. 


„ O'VERFORWARDNESS, S. too great a 


ter overgrew, part, paſſ. overgrown] to cover 


To O'VERHALE, [6verhant] V. A. to 


—— — . 


© , n+; 


* Ts OVERCAST, v. A.” to cloud, or; 


garken ; to cover; to rate too high. .. 


To O'VERCHARGE, v. A. to oppreſs, 
cloy, or ſurcharge with too much food ; to 


to fill too full; to load with too great a 


charge. | 

To O'VER-CLOUD, v. A. to cover with 

clouds. | | 8 
To O'VERCOME, V. A. [preter I over- 

came, part, pail, evercome ; from overcomen, 

Belg.] to ſubdne, conquer, or vanquiſh in 

battle or by calamity ; to overflow. | 
O'VERCOMER, S. one that conquers, 
To O'VERD®; V. A. to do to exceſs. - 
To O'VERDRESS, V. A. to adorn too 


abound to excefs. 


Figuratively, to overpower, 
O'VERFLOW, [vers] S. inundation ; 
ſuch a quantity as flows over; too great an 


O'VERFLOWING, vg] S. the act 
of exceeding limits, applied to water. Too 

at a plenty or abundance, 

O'VERFLOWINGLY, [ averflingly] Adv. 


in fuch a manner as to exceed any limits. 


ickneſs or forwardneſs. 

To O'VERFREIGHT, V. A. [preter 
ever freighted, part. ouerfraugbt] to load too 

avily. 

To O'VERGO, V. A. to ſurpaſs; excel. 

To O'VERGORGE, V. A. to eat or 
ſwallow too much. W 

To O'VERGROW, [@vergrs] V. A. pre- 


by growth ; to riſe above. Neuterly, to grow 
beyond the uſual ſtandard, or natural ſize. 

O'VERGROWTH, [| overgrath] S. ex- 
ceſſive growth. 


d over; to examine a ſecond time, 


To O'VERHANG, V. A. to jut or hang{V. A. to conquer, ot oppreſs by greate! pi 


over. | 
To O'VERHARDEN, V. A. to make too 
hard. 
O'VERHEAD, [overbed] Adv, aloft; 
above; in the cieling; over a perſon's head. 

To O'VERHEAR, [overbeer] V. A. to 
hear thoſe who do not intend to be heard. 

To O'VERHEAT, [#wverheert] V. A. to 

eat to excels, | 

To O'VER]JOY, V. A. to tranſport; to 
affect with too much joy. | 

O'VERTCY, S. exceſs of joy. 

To OVERLA'DE, V. A. to oppreſs with 
too heavy a burthen, 

To OVERLA'Y, V. A. to oppreſs by too 
much weight or power; to ſmother with too 
much covering; to cloud; tb cover the fur- 


powerful; to conquer, 


4 x1 * * Phat | 
—— 
| Te OVERLE'AP, Henn VA wil 


_ or acroſs, 
| OVERLEA'THER, ae le 5. . 
upper leather N . hs 
vers the bet, e aGoe which 
To OVERLIVE; v. A, to ive tos l. 
Te OVERLOAD, Ia I 
burtheh with too great a load. tp 
To OVERLOOK, v. A, to view fur 
higher place; to peruſe; to ſuperintend; ; 
review ; to neglect ; to flight, 
OVERLOO'KER, S. one that ſees on 
any thing below; one that pailes by a thi 
without obſerving it. | 
VERMA'STED, Adj, too much mak 
To OVERMA'TCH, v. A. to be u 
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OVERMA'TCH, S. one of ſuperior yowe 

OVER MEASURE, [ overmzbure] 5. mo 
than meaſure, 

O'VERMOST, Adj. higheſt, or (uperi 
to others in authority, 
OVERMU'CH, Adj. more than enough, * 
OVERMU'CH, Adv. in too great a dey 
OVERNT'GHT, {overnit} S. [this wa 
is uſed only as a compound noun by Shake 
peare ; but by Addiſon as a noun, and a pr 
poſition] the night before, 

OY OVERNA'ME, V. A. to name in 
iſt, 

OVER-OFFI'CIOUS, [over-of7 pics) 44 
too buſy ; too fond of aſſiſting ; too in 
tunate, 

To OVERPA'SS, V. A. ta paſs ove 
croſs ; to overlook or ſlight; to omit i OV] 


reckoning z to omit without receiving... OVE 
OVERPA'ST, Part. Adj. gone; paft To( 
To OVERPA Y, V. A. to pay too mud cove! 


O'VERPLUS, S. that which remain! 
bove what is ſufficient. finat: 
To OVERPOI'SE, [overpeize] V. A To 0 
outweigh, 
OVERPOI'SE, [overpoize] S. any we 
which is heavier than, or outballances, 4 
ther. . 
To OVERPOW'ER, {oxy pron. 3516 


To OVERPRE'SS, V. A. to cub 
bear upon with irreſiſtible force. 

To OVERPRI ZE, V. A. to valued 
high a rate. 

OVER-RA'NK, Adj. too rank. OE. 

To OVER-RA'TE, V. A, to re | 
lue too high. | 1 
To OVER-R EACH, [over-re45] V: 
to riſe above; to ſtretch one's ſelt ron 
in reaching; to deceive or impole = 
ſuperior cunning. Neuterly, to bun | 
hinder feet too far forwards, and fink 
toes againſt the fore ſhoes, applied * J 

To OVER-RULE, V. A. to "a 
ſuperior authority; to govern n = 
authority, In Law, to ſuperſede, of ft 
incompetent. 


t; to 
 furpri 
0 0) 
. ubo· 
To OV 
o0V! 
4 20d 

cer "> 
we c 
troy, 


my, 


face ; to join by ſomething laid over, i 


To OVER- RN, V. A. to wage : 


to overlp 
er harraſs bY 


"obliged to change 


lines in — 
to flow 0 
eee notice; to omit. 
ends EN, Part, miſtaken or deceived, 
OVERSE ER, S. one who is employed to 
& that others perform their duty; an officer 
aployed to collect and take care of the 
winey collected for the poor of a pariſh, 
To OVERSE'T, V. A. to turn the bottom 
a veſſel upwards, F iguratively, to be hur- 
jel away by any impetuous paſſion, Neu- 


ply, to fall off its baſis. | 


To OVERSHA'DE, V. A. to make dark. 
To OVERSHA"DOW, ve V. A. 
<a a ſhadow over any thing; to ſhelter or 


ect, 

To OVERSHO'OT, V. N. to fly beyond 
de mark. Actively, to ſhoot beyond the 
urk ; to venture too far; to go beyond one's 


lilities. 0 | 
OVERSIGHT, [overs] S. ſuperintend-, 
pee; 2 miſtake or error owing to inad- 


tence, 
To OVERSKI'P, V. A. to paſs by leap- 
wo to paſs over, Figuratively, to eſcape. 
ToOVERSLE'EP, V. A. [ preter, and part. 
[. everſlept] to ſleep too long. 
To OVERSLI'P, V. A. to paſs without 
ing, or taking notice of, 
OVERSO'ON, Adv. too ſoon. 
OVERSPE/NT, Adj. too weary or fatigued. 
To OVERSPREA'D, [overfpred] V. A. 
cover, ſpread or ſcatter over, 
ToOVERSTA'ND, V. A. te ſtand too 
fanately upon conditions, 
To 1 V. A. te croud, or 
toc full. 
To 5 V. A, to ſtore with 
d much, . 
To OVERSTRAI'N, v. N. to ſtrain any 
making too violent efforts. Actively, 
ſretch out too far. 
WOVERSWA'Y, v. A. to over- rule; to 


ar down, 


To OVERSWE LL, v. A. to ſwell oyet, 


nile 2hove, 


0 VERT, Adj, IF.] open; public z ap- 


To OVERTA'KE, v. A. to catch in pur- 
o come up to ſomething going before. 
 furpriſe, followed by in. 

 OVERTA'SK, V. A. to exact too 
_ or duties, 

WUVERTA'X, v. A. to tax too highly. 
„OVERTHRO' W, the zu is — la 
Fon the two following words] V. A. 
ö 1 rertbrew, part. i to turn 
* ann; to throw down, or demoliſh ; 
g. To conquer or defeat, applied to 


my, 


long. 


OUG- : 
O'VERTHROW, S. the flate of being 
throwa down, or tumbled upſide down g 
ruin; deſtruction; degradation; -a defeat. 
OVERTHRO WER, S. one that beats 
down, ruins, or defeats. 5 
OVERTHWA'RT, Adj. oppoſite, or over 
againſt, Croſſing any thing. Perverſe, ap- 
plied to humour, 
ONS RIGS, S, perverſe- 
O'VERTLY, Adv. openly. 
OVERTO'OK, preter and part. paſſive of 
Over TAKE. 
To OVERTO?'P, v. A. to raiſe above the 
top, Figuratively, to excel or ſurpaſs; to ob- 
ſcure; to make of leſs importance by ſuperior 


excellence, 

To OVERTRA'DE, V, A. todeal for more 
than one's ſtock will on. 

To GVERTRIP, v. A. to trip or walk 
lightly and nimbly over. 

O'VERTURE, S. [Fr.] an opening, or 
diſcloſure; a propoſal; a piece of muſic, uſu- 
ally ending with a fugue. 

To OVER TU'RN, V. A. to throw down; 
to ruin; to ſabvert, Figuratively, to over- 
power, ſurmount, or conquer. 

ToOVERVA'LUE, V. A. to rate too high. 
To OVERWA'TCH, V. N. to watch too 


% 


To OVERWEE'N, V. N. to think too 
highly, or arrogantly. 

OVERWEE'NINGLY, Adv, with too 
much arrogance, | 
To OVERWETCH, [overwedy] V. A, to 
weigh down; to weigh more; to preponde- 
rate, 

OVERWETGHT, [ eyerweyt ] S. preponde- 
rancez the quantity given above the net 
weight, ; 

To OVERWHE'LM, V. A. to cruſh under 
ſomething violent or heavy; to look gloomy ; 
to beat down by force of water. 

OVERWHELMINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to beat down and overcome, ap- 
plied primarily to water, and figuratiyely, to 
calamity or the paſſions, 

OVERWTSE, [ overwize] Adj. affectedly 

iſe ; conceited; wiſe to affectation. 

OVER-WRO'UGHT, [over-rct] Adj. la- 
boured too much; wrought all over. 

OVERYY'SSEL, one of the Seven United 
Provinces, divided into three diſtinct parts, 
which are, the territories of Drente, 
Twente, and Salland, There are mahy mo- 
raſſes in this province, and but few inhabi- 
tants, in compariſon of the reſt, Its greateſt 
riches conſiſts in turfs, which are dug up here, 
and tent to the neighbouring provinces, par- 
ticularly Holland. 4h 

OVER-ZEA*LOUS, [over-z2ons] Adj. 
zealous too much, | 

OUGHT, [pron, aut] S. [ Sax. 4 whit. 


Nr word is therefore more properly written 
aught | any thing, 
8 | 


5 OUGHF, 


OUT 
.OUGHT, [pron. aut] Verb, Imperſ. 


owed; was bound to pay, or indebted ; to be 
obliged by duty; to be fit or neceſſary. 


of an egg. | 
O'VINGHAM, a village of Northumber- 
land, 10 miles W. of, Newcaftle, with two 
fairs, on April 26, and October 26, for fat 
and lean hogs. ” : | 
OVI'PAROUS, Adj, I Lac] bringing forth 


eggs. ö 
O'ULNEY, a town of Buckinghamſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and two fairs, 


on Eaſter- Monday, and June 29, for cattle. | 


It has a conſiderable manufacture of bone- 
lace. Tt is 534 miles N. N. W. of London. 
OUNCE, S. [Lat.] a weight, tie twelfth 
part of a pound, containing twenty penny- 
weights in troy-weight, In Averdupoiſe 
weight, the fixteenth part of a pound, In 
Natural Hiſtory, a lynx, or panther; from 
once, Fr. onza, Span, 
OU”NDLE, a town of Northamptonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
on February 25, Whit-Monday, and Auguft 
21, for horſes and ſheep, and a few cows, It 
is well built, has a handſome church, a free- 
ſchool, and an alms-houſe, It is 76 miles 
N. by W. of London. 
OUPHE, [ouf ] S. [ Teut.] 
ginary being, called a goblin, 
OUR, Pron, Poſſeſſive, [Sax,] pertaining 
or belonging to us; of the ſame country with 
us. When the ſubſtantive goes before, we 
write ours, © Edmund, you thall be ours.” 
Shak. | 
OURSELVES, Reciprocal Pron. [the plu- 
ral of Myſelf ] we, exclufive of others. Our- 
felf is ufed in the fingular by kings. 
OUSE, [ouzeF S. [Teut.] tanner's bark. 
OU'SEL, S. RIA black bird. f 
To OUST, V. A. Fr.] in Law, to put 
out, or deprive of, , 
OUT, Adv. [Sax.] not in a place, 
rally oppoſed to in, In a ftate of diſcloſure, 
& The leaves are out.” Bac. Abſent from a 


| 


a fairy; or ima- 


place or home. From an inner to a more pub- 


lic part. Exhauſted, applied to liquors, Diſ- 
carded by the court. -Loudly, or ſo as to be 
heard, afer the verbs ſpeak, read, laugh, &c. 
Let to another, applied to lands. In an error, 
applied to the judgment, At a lofs, applied 
to the underſtanding. Out at elbotus, ſignifies 
torn or worn in holes, applied to dreſs, or in 


From or diſcharge, 
| c ſiſtent with, applied 
O'VIFORM, Adj. [Lat.] having the ſhape out, applied to hope, 
to caule, In conſequence of, 


OUT 
ing or materials of which any thing is mate 
applied to duty. Incog- 
to character. Pad, with. 
By means of, applied 
band 


implies immediately, or without al“ 


To OUT, V. A. [Ses Over! to expel; 


to deprive, FR 
OUT, in Compoſition, generally imp; 
. | mpliex 
compariſon, and fignifies ſomething 
another; or Hove than uſual, 128 
To OUTA CT, V. A. to act to 
To OUTBID, V. A. to bid — 
OUTBTDDER, S. one that bids more. 
OU"TBOUND, Adj. bound to fail to ſome 
foreign country, - 
To OUTBRA'VE, V. A. to bear down 
2 diſgrace by ſuperior courage, igſolence, e 
ew. 
To OUTBRA'ZEN, V. A, to get the 
better of by impudence, | 
OUTBRE AK, ſ[outbre#+] S. an eruption, 
To OUTBRE'ATHE, [outbredthe] V. A, 
to weary by having better breath; to exput; 


a ſtate of poverty, applied to condition. This 
word is uſed emphatically before alas, and 
after verbs lignifying diſcovery, 

OUT, Interj. an exprefſion of abhorrence 
and ſignifying, be gone immediately. 

OUT oy, Prep. ¶ Johnſon obſerves, that 
of ſeems to be the prepoſition, and cut only. 
to modify the ſenſe of ef] from, applied to 
produce. Not in, or excluded from, applied 
to place. Beyond. applied to power. Not 


in, applied to ſcaſon. From, applied to the 


to breathe out. 
OU TCAST, Part, thrown away as rt- 
fuſe ; baniſhed, expelled, exiled. 
OUTCA'ST, S. one rejected or expelled, . 
To OUTCRA'FT, V. A, to excel in 
cunning. . 
OUT CRT, S. noiſe, a cry of diſtreſs, or 
a clamour of deteſtation ; public ſale, auCtin, i 
To OUTDA'TE, V. A. to antiquate, 
To OUTDO,, V. A. to excel, ſurpaſs, I 
OUTER, Adj. without, oppoſcd to inner, 
OU'TERLY, Adv. towards the outhde, 
OU'TERMOST, Adj. {ſuperlative d £ 
outer] fartheſt from the middle. 
| To OUTFA'CE, V. A. to brave, or der 1 
down by a ſhew of magnanimity or mf 2 
dence; to ſtare out of countenance, _ * 
To OU TL“, v. A. to leave bebint | 
to go beyond, in flight, * 
OUTFO'RM, S. external appearance. 10 
To OUTTROW N, V. A. to overben : 
frowns; to frown down. * 
To OUTGO, V. — — un * 
ticiple outgone] to ſurpaſs or excel ; to $0 Ti 
yond, or leave behind ; to over-reach, ” 
To OUTGRO'W, [outgr3] V. A. i ( 
paſs in growth, or to grow too great or too far 
for any thing. | ; ( 
; OUTGUARD, 8. 5 poſted at a diane rag] 
from the main body, as a de | 7 
To OUTJE'ST, V. A. to over-powe C 
jefting. : | 0 
! To OUTKNA'VE, [outndve] V. A ir 
urpaſs in knavery. 2 7 
g PLA'NDISH, Adj foreign, ie 1 
To OUTLA'ST, V. A. to excees tn 
ration. 1 1 
OU"PLAW, 8. [Sax.] one excluded 7 
efit of the law. 2. wi 
* V. A. to deprive of T 
benefits of the law. 0 Qin 


OUT 


our 


WRY, S. a decree by which any] To OUTSHINE, v. A. to emit Juftrey 


is deprived of the protection of the 

and cut off from the community, | 

To OUTLE'AP, [outleep] V. A. to paſs 
in leaping; to art beyond. 


OUTLE'AP, [outlep] S. a ſally; flight 
or LET, S, a paſſage outwards; a paſ- 
ge by which any thing may go out. 

OUTLINE, S. the contour, or line with 
which any figure is bounded ; an extremity, 

To OUTLI'VE, V. A, to live longer; 
to ſurvive. , K 

OUTLIVER, S. a ſurvivor, or one 
that lives longer than another, 

To OUTLO'OK, V. A. to face down; to 


browbeat. 

To OUTLU'STRE, [outlifter] V. A. to 
ſurpaſs in luſtre or brightneſs, 

OUTLYING, Particip. and Adj. not in 
the common courſe 5 removed from ſome- 
ling elſe, < 

To OUTMA'RCH, V, A, to leave be- 
hind in a march, 

0U'TMOST, Adj. at the greateſt diſtance 
from the middle. | 

To OUT NUMBER, V. A. to exceed in 
gumber, 

To OUTPA'CE, V. A. to Rave behind in 
walking or riding, 

OUTPA'RISH, S. a pariſh lying without 
the walls,. 

OUTPA'RT, S. a part remote from the 
tenter or main body, 

To OUTPOU'R, V. A. to ſend out, 

To OUTPRI'ZE, V. A. to exceed in the 
nlue ſet upon it. | 
To OU"TRAGE, V. A. Fr.] to injure 
in violent, contumelious, rough, or inhu- 
man manner, Neuterly, to be guilty of ex- 
tecles of turbulence and inhumanity, 1 


to excel in luſtre, 
To OUTSHOO'T, v. A. to exceed in 
ſhooting ; to ſhoot beyond, { ; 
OUTSIDE, S. the ſurface, or that part 
which is expoſed to fight; the extreme part, 
or that which is fartheſt from the middle; ex- 
ternal appearance, The part not within or 


is the external part of a thing z appearance 
the effect produced by, or the idea we form of 
a view of that thing. hs 

To OUTSI'T, V, A. to fit beyond time. 

To OUTSLEE'P, V. A. to ſleep beyond. 

To OUTSPE'AK, [outſpedt] V. A. to 
ſpeak ſomewhat beyond; to exceed, 

To OUTSPO'RT, V. A. to ſport beyond, 

To OUTSPREA'D, [ outſpred ] V. A. to 
extend, or ſpread out. 

To OUTSTA'ND, V. A. to ſupport or 
reſiſt ; to ſtand beyond the proper time. Neu- 
terly, to protuberate, to be prominent, / 


To OUTSTA'RE, v. A. to vanguiſh or * 


exceed in ſtaring, 

OUTSTREE'T, S. a ſtreet in the extremi- 
ties of the town. 

To OUTSTRE'TCH, V. A. to extend or 
ſpread out. 

To OUTSTRITP, V. A. [derived by Skin- 
ner from out, and ſpriizen, Teut, but John- 
ſon ſuggeſts, that it might have been origi- 
nally eut-trip, the s being afterwards inſert- 
ed] to go faſter or beyond another, 
ſweetneſs, 

To OUTSWEA'R, [outfwdre] V. A. to 
overpower by ſwearing, 


To OUT-TO'NGUE, [out-ting] V. A. 


to bear down by noiſe, 


To OUT-TA'*LK, [out- tali] V. A. to 


exceed in talking. 


OUTRAGE, S. an open violence, or To OUTVA'LUE, V. A. to ſurpaſs in 


—_ committed in a tumult; a commo- 
l. 

VWTRA'GIOUS, Adj. [Fr.] violent; 
furious; turbulent; tumultuous; exceeding 
"alop or deceney; enormous, atrocious. 
Johnſon thinks this word ſhould be written 
Gragern:, but ſays the cuſtom is otherwiſe, 

OUTRA'GIOUSLY, Adv. in a violent, 

nous, or boiſterous manner. 

VUTKA'CIOUSNESS, S. fury; violence; 
tezing dilorder and inhumanity. 

To OUTRE'ACH, v. A. to reach beyond. 

= OUTRIDE, V. A. to paſs in riding. 

UTRIGHT, [cutrit] Adv. immediately, 


value, 

To OUTVE'NOM, V. A. to excel in 
poiſon, 

To OUT VITE, V. A. to exceed or ſurpaſs, 

To OUTVITLLAIN, V. A, to exceed in 
villainy. | 
"To OUTVOICE, v. A. to exceed in 
ſtrength of voice or clamour. 

To OUTVO TE, V. A. to exceed in 
number of voters, | 

To OUTWA'LK, [outzwailk} V. A. to 
walk faſter. 

OUTWA'LL, [outw4ull] S. the outward 
part or wall of a building; external appear- 


& without delay 
— OUTROO'T, V. A. to root out. 

< 0 UUTRU N, V. A. to leave behind in 
ng. Figuratively, to exceed, 
5 OUTSAIL, V. A. to fail faſter, 

8 * OUTSCO'RN, V. A. to bear down 
7 korn; to deſpiſe or flight. 
OTE V. A. to fell for more 

ver; to get a higher price, 


entirely; completely, | ANCE, 


OU'TWARD, Adj. [Sax.] on the ſur- 
face; expoſed to the fight, oppoſed to in- 
ward. Foreign, oppoſed to inteſtine, Tend- 
ing to the outparts, Carnal, corporeal, 
OUTWARD, S. external form, 
OUTWARD, or OU'TWARDS, Adv. 


to foreign parts. « Qutward bound,” Te 


the outer parts. 
5 E 2 Or. 


incloſed, oppoſed to infide, SyYNoN. Outfide 


ee da — * 


* 


ORF 


dently. In appearance only. | 
Tos OUTWEA'R, [outwware] V. A. to paſs 
tediouſly, To laſt longer. 


To OUTWEIGH, [eurzody] V. A. to ex- 


- ceed in weight, value, or importance, 
To OUTWT'T, V. A. to cheat or deceive 
with ſuperior canning. 
 OU'TWORK, S. that part of a fortifica- 
tion which is neareſt the, enemy, 
: OUTWO'RN, Part, conſumed or deftroyed 
uſe. : 
 UTWRO'VGHT, 
ceeded in efficacy or art, 
2 OUTWO'RTH, V. A. to exceed in 
ue. 


ſoutrir] Part. ex- 


To OWE, [3] v. A. [10.] to be indebted, 
or obliged to pay; to be obliged to as a cauſe} 


or benefactor; to derive from a cauſe, 
O'WER-MAYNE, a village in Dorſetfhire, 
with one fair, on October 10, for horſes, cat- 
_ tle, and toys. N 
O WING, [ig] Part. following as a con- 
ſequence; due as a debt or duty; imputable 
to as the agent. 


OWL, or O'WLET, [the cv pron. as in 


oro] S. [Sax. Fr. Scot. ] a bird remarkable! mens ſeats: and the foil, though variow, 
for hiding itſelf all day, appearing at night, 
and catching mice. 


OW LER, S. a ſmuggler. 


OUTWARDLY, Adv, externally, a in the fireets, and 


- ww 


P 


of magnificence, In wy 1 vp An — 
together, there is not ſuch another w 
buildings, nor ſuch another univerſity n £ 
world ; which all travellers that have RY 
confeſs.. In pdint of fituation, it has , 
the advantage of Cambridge for tag: 
pleaſure, It is governed by a mayor and ** 
men, in ſubjection to the chancellor a 
vice - chancellor of the univerſity, 8 
three fairs; on May z, Monday after Sept, 1 
and Thurſday before Michaelmas, for tors 
and ſmall wares, It ſends * 
parliament, two for the 
tor the city, and is 58 
London. | 

O'XFORDSHIRE, a county of Ela 
47 miles in length, and 29 in — = 
ed on the E. by Buckinghamſhire, on the N 
by Glouceſterſhite, on the 8. by Berkwaire, 
and on the N. by Warwickſhire and North 
amptonſture.*It contains about 19,000 houſes 
114,000 inhabitants, 280 pariſhes, 12 market; 
towns, and ſends 10 members to parl;amenty 
The air is ſweet, mild, pleaſant, and healthy 
for which reaſon it contains ſeveral gentl 


4 


=» = K *w 4 — . EE 


; 


fertile in corn and graſs, and the hills ut 
ſhaded with woods, It is alſo an agreeably 
ſorting country, there beingabundanceofgan 


: OWN, [3] S. [Sax. Belg. ] this word is OXSTA'LL, joy S. a ſtand for axe 
generally added to the pronouns poſſeſſive, my, OXYCRATY, S. Ot. Ja mixture of wits 


- 


20 colleges, and five halls, ſeveral of which 


by way of oppoſition, for ſomething peculiar 


thy, his, our, your, their, and implies property, 
Sometimes it implies action, to diſtinguiſh it 
from that of any other, and ſometimes is uſed 


to a perſon. 

To OWN Iz] V. A. ro acknowledye ; to 
confeſs to be one's property, or pertormance z 
to poſſeſs, claim, or hold by right. To con- 
feſs, oppoſed to deny. To avow. 

O'WNER, [en-] S. one to whom any 
thing belongs; rightful poſleſſor, maſter, 

OWNERSHIP, {ner /bip} S. lawful poſ- 
ſeſſion. | 

OWRE,S. rar! a buffalo. 

Ox, [plural xen] S. [ Sax. ] the general 
name for black cattle; properly a caftrated 
ball. ö 

O'XBROUGH, a village in Norfolk, with 
one fair on March 25, for horſes and toys, 

O'XFLY, S. a fly troubleſome to oxen, 

O'XFORD, the capital of Oxfordſhire, with 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 
Fc is a City, a biſhop's tee, and an univerſity, 
and, beſides the cathedral, has 13 pariſh- 
churches, It is ſeated at the confluence of 
the rivers Iſis and Cherwell, on an eminence 
almoſt ſurrounded with meadows, except on 
the E. fide. The whole town, with the 
ſuburbs, is of a circular form, three miles in 
circumference. It conſiſts chiefly of two ſpa- 

cious ſtreets, which croſs each cther in the 
middle of the town, The univerſity contains 


toric, in which an epithet o 


of the bones of the noſe. 


anterior part of the 


and vinegar, 
OX Y MEL, S. [Gr.] a mixture of vine 
and honey, Y 
OXYMO'RON, S. [Gr] a figure in rh6 
a contrary ſign 
fication is added; as, © Painful pleaſure!” 
O'YER, S. ſold Fr. to hear] in L 
heard: thus a court of gyer and ter miner, 1s 
place where cauſes are heard and determined 
O'YES, S. [Fr. hear ye] a word uſed 
repeated three times by a public cryer in 
court of juſtice, and in delivering a proc 
mation, to demand ſilence, | 
OYSTER, S. [Belg.] a ſhell- fh bans 
two ſhells, 
OY'STERWENCH, or OY'STERVG 
MAN, S. a woman who ſells oyſters. F. 
ratively, a low, mean, and vulgar woman. 
O'ZIER, $. Sec OSE . 
OZ/E'NA, S. in Surgery, is a foul 
malignant ulcer of the noſe, diſtinguiſhed! 
its ſtench, and often accompanied with 2 cam 


- 


P, 


Is the fifteenth letter, and elevw 
conſonant of our alphabet, * 
7 formed by a ſlight compreſſion | 
lips, as pal, 30 þ 


has nearly the found of #, 


PAC 


its ſound is Joſt; as in pſalms, 
2 Ptolemy, ptiſan, &c. When it 
he und of 7; as in 

torts, and in moſt other 


befcte t 
ark 4 þ it has t 


7 il ber To hoſp 
BY wi phthijic, and i 
the pb is not pronounced, Uſe as a numera 
ter it ſtood for 400, but with a dath on the 


P, : 
Lead for pugil, or the eighth part 
o x handful, In Italian muſic it ſtands for 

in er ſoft, and ſhews that the force of the 
＋ jnſtrument is to be leſſened. PP 
lies bis piana, more ſoft, and PPP pia- 
implies pi Fand . 

Fc. the ſofteſt poſſible. P. M. in Aftro- 
nomy, ſtands for poſt meridian, or afternoon. 

PA'BULAR, Adj, [Lat.] affording aliment 
gr provender | 

— f ender 

ing or ptocuring prov . : ? 
A VLOUS, Adj. [Lat.] affording ali- 
ment, or nder. 

A BULUM, $. [ Lat.] among phyſicians, 
ſuch parts of our common food, as are ne- 
ceſſary to recruit the animal fluids; as alſo 
any matter that continues the cauſe of a diſeaſe, 

PACATION, S. [Lat.] appeaſing, paci- 
hing, or aſuaging. ; 

PACE, S. Fr.] a ſtep or fingle motion of 
the foot in walking. The gait or manner of 
walking, Degree of quickneſs; hence to keep 
ur with, is to equal a perſon either in walk- 
Ine or riding, A meaſure of five feet. In 
the Manege, it is of three kinds, viz. walk, 
it, and gallop; to which may be added an 
anble, 

ToPACE, v. N. to move on ſlowly. To 
more, Applied to horſes, to move by raifing 
Re feet on the ſame fide together, Actively, 
Þ meaſure by ſteps, To direct to go. 

PA'CED, Adj. having a particular gait or 
nder of walking, 

Ack, S. a horſe that raiſes the two 

þ on the ſame fide together, 

PACIFIC, Adj, [Lat ] mild; making 
us, gentle; appeaſing, 

PACIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] che act of 
Aline peace, The act of appeaſing-. 

PACIFICA'TOR, S. [Fr.] a peace- maker. 
PACITICATORY, Adj. tending to make 


PACIFIC O'CEAN, otherwiſe called the 
. bea, lies between Aſia and America, and 
ends of 10,000 miles in breadth, It 
4 its name from, being ſuppoſed free from 
mas and tempeſts; but this many ſailors 
| —— to be a miſtake to their coſt. 
8 CIFIER, S. one who appeaſes. 
0 PA CIFY, V. A. [ Lat.] to reconcile, 
110 or quiet an angry perſon, 
. "ox S. [Belg. and Teut.] a large bundle 
| J Wing prepared for carriage, A burden 
A certain number of cards, generally 
number of hounds hunting together, 
EN of perſons united in ſome bad de- 
vt aumber or quantity, 


- 
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Ge ED 


and ſorae Greek words, | figns 


for 400,00. Among medical | 


ULA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 


PAD 


To PACK, V. A. to bind up for carriage; 
to diſpatch in haſle, uſed with off; to ſors 
cards 1niquitouſly, Neuterly, to tie up goods, 
to remove in haſte, to aſſociate in bad de- 


PA'CKCLOTH, 8. [Belg.] a cloth in 
which goods are bundled or tied, up. 

PACK ER, S. one that packs goods. 
PA'CKET, S. Fr. Ja ſmall bundle; a mail 
of letters. A veſſel that carries a mail. 

To PA'CKET, V. A. to bind up in parcels, 

PA'CK HORSE, S. a horſe employed in 
carrying burthens of 

PA'CKSADDLE, S. a faddle on- which 
burthens are laid, 

PA'CK THREAD, [pdckthridÞ S. 
thread uſed in packing or tying up par- 
cels. 

PACK WAX, S. the ſtrong aponeuroſes on 
the ſides of the neck, in brutes. | 

PACT, S. [Lat.] a contract, bargain, or 
covenant. 

PACTTITIOUS, [ pa#iſsious] Adj. [Lat.] 
ſettled upon condition, 

PAD, S. [Sax.] the road; a foot path, An 
eaſy paced horſe, ' A robber on foot, A ſoft 
ſaddle; properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffe@ 
with ftraw, A kind of bolſter uſed by 
crooked people to conceal their deformity, 
| To PAD, V. N. to travel gently, © To rob 
on foot. To make a way ſmooth and level, 
To conceal any deformity with a kind of 2 
bolſter. | 
PA'DDER, S. one that robs on foot. 
PADDINGTON, a village in Middleſex, 
hoſe fair is on July 26, for toys. 

To PADDLE, V. N. [Fr.] to row; to 
beat the water as with oars; to play with, or 
in the water, To finger. 

PADDLE, S. [ parta/, Welch] a ſhort oar 
uſed by a ſingle rower in a boat. Any thing 
broad like an oar, 

PA'DDLER, S. one that paddles, _ 

PADDOCK, S. | Belg.] a great frog, or 
toad, A ſmall inclofure, corrupted from park, 
parract, paddock, | 

PADELT'ON, S. [Fr. lion's foot] an herb. 

PADERBORN, the biſhoprick of, is a 
ſmall eiftrict of Germany, in Weſtphalia, 
bounded by the counties of Lippe, Rittburg, 
and Waldeck; and by Heſſe, the abbey of 
Corvay, and the duchies of Weſtphalia and 
Brunſwick, It is about 32 miles in length, 
and 20 in breadth, The capital is of the 
ſame name. : 

> A'DLHAM, a village of Lancaſhire, with - 
two fairs, on May 8, and September 26, for 
coopers, and other wooden ware. 

PA'DLOCK, S. | Belg. ] a lock hung on a 
ſtaple. to faſten a door, box, &c, 

PA'DSTOW, a town and ſea- port in Corn- 
wall, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, on April 18, and September 21, for 
horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 
It is 2434 miles W. by S. of London. 

; PADUA, 


| 


E 


| 


| 


* 
— 


or water is carried. 


taſk, The throes of child- birth. 


* 
* 


PAI 


PADUA, an ancient, large, and celebrated] PAINSTA SOR 

city of Italy, with an univerſity and a bilhop's| n Adj. labouring 2 
ſee. It is alſo capital of the Paduano, but is 
much leſs conſiderable than it was formerly. diſtant from London 992 meal. mile. .. 
It is about 7 miles in circumference, 20 miles market on Tueſday, and two 2 vith 


S. E. of 


Lon. 5. E. lat. 45. 24. N. 


PADUA'NO, a ſmall province of Italy, in 
the territory of Venice, bounded on the E, 
by the Dogado, on the S. by the Poleſino di 
Rovigo, on the W. by the Veroneſe, and on 
the N. by the Vicentino. Its ſoil is well 
watered, and is one of the moſt fertile in 


Italy, being about 40 miles in length, and 25 
in breadth, Padua is the capital town, 
PA AN, S. ¶ from the ſongs ſung to Pæan 


2 1 beginning with Ie Pæan] a ſong of things in colours. A picture. Colour li 


umpn, 

PA'GAN, Adj. [ pagus, Lat. a village; 
the villages continuing beathens after the cities 
were Chriſtians] idolatrous; heatheniſh, | 

PA'GAN, S. a heathen, 

PA'GANISM, S. [Fr.] heatheniſm. 

PAGE, S. [Fr.] one fide of the leaf of a 
book. A youth attending on a great perſon. 

To PAGE, V. A. to mark the pages of a 
book with figures. To attend as a page. 

PA*'GEANT, S. a ftatue in a public ſhow, 
Any ſhow, or ſpectacle of entertainment. 

PA'GEANT, Adj. ſhowy ; pompous; gaudy: 


To PA'GEANT, v. A. to exhibit in ſhow; great 


to repreſent. 
PA'GEANTRY, S. pomp ; ſhow, 
PA'GINAL, Adj. [Lat.] conſiſting of 


FÞA'OOD, 8. an Indian idol, or temple. 
. PAID, Preter, and participle paſſive of 
AY, 


PAIL, s. [Span.] a veſſel in which milk 


PAIN, S. [Lat.] puniſhment threatened, 
A ſenſation of uneafineſs, Uneaſineſs, ap- 
plied to the mind. In the plural, labour; 


To PAIN, V. A. to make uneaſy, Uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun, to labour hard, 
or to hurt in making an effort, 

PAINFUL, Adj. miſerable z afflictive; 
cauſing an uneaſy ſenſation; difficult; la- 
borious; induſtrious, 

PAI'NFULLY, Adv. with great pain, 
affliction, labour, or diligence. 

PATNFULNESS, S. adliction, ſorrow, 
grief; induſtry, 

PAI'NIM, S. [Fr.] an infidel; pagan. 

PAFNIM, Adj. pagan; heatHeniſh, ; 

PAINLESS, Adj, without pain. 

PAINPILL, a village in Borſetſhire, with 
two fairs, on July 7, and Auguſt 29, for hogs, 

ſe, and toys. 

PAIN's CA'STLE, a village of Radnor- 
ſhire, in 8. Wales, with two fairs, on May 


horſes, and ſheep. 


icenza, and 225 N. of Rome. _— and Sept, 19, for horned cattle 


PAL 
and 1 


ifs, on WI. 


To PAINT, v. A. Tr. 
colours. To cover 5 . 
tively, to deſcribe; to colour, m G8 
Neuterly, to lay eolours on the face, © 
PAINT, S. colours made uſe of in 1; 
ſenting likeneſſes. ' 
PAI'NTER, S. Crr.] one who res, 
things in colours, 
PAINTING, S. the art of rex, i 


. PANTURE, S. [Pr.] the art of ain 
PAIR, S. Fr.] two things ſuiting one 
other, A man and wife. Two of a 6 
4 ſimilar parts joined together, and « 
poſing one thing. © A pair of belle 
To PAIR, V. N. @ units} couples, 


ſuit, or reſemble, a 

PATSLEV, a town of Scotland, in g 
county of Renfrew, which bad ferne 
celebrated abbey, It is ſeated on th 
White-Cart, three miles from Reafrey, i. 


fix from Glaſgow, 
PALACE, S. [Lat.] a houſe in whid 
perſon reſdes. A ſplendid houſe, 
PALA'NQUIN, S. a kind of c] i F 
riage, uſed by perſons of diſtinctien, 1 
ſup on the ſhoulders of lasch in R 


PA LATABLE, Adj. agreeable to thet 
PA'LATE, S. [Lat.] the upper pat 
the roof of the mouth. The organ of t 
Mental reliſh. | 

PA'LATIC, Adj. belonging to the pl 
PALA'TINATE, a confiderable pr 
of Germany, divided into the Uyper 
Lower. The U Palatinate is alle 0 
the Palatinate of Bavaria; ſee Bavall 
And the Lower Palatinate, or Palatinat 
the Rhine, is an eleftorate, It in bu 
on the N. by the archbiſhopricks of 
and Triers; on the E. by the circles off 
conia and Suabia z and on the W. and , Pal 
Alſatia. It is about 100 miles in ® 
and 70 in breadth, and confiſts of 13 
wicks, namely, Heidelburg, Moſbach, brt 
Roxberg, Utzberg, Neuſtadt, Germe by 
Lautern, Altzey, Oppenheim, ! 4 
Stromburg, and Boeckelheim, which x 
all comprehended in the Circle of the m 
Rhine. The revenue of the Fleck! 51 


00,000 1. a- year, and in time di f Ale 
— a body of about mo et 
PA'LATINE, S. [Fr.] one Al 


I ri ts and privileges. 


royal righ ALL 
PA'LATINE, Adj. poſſefing art AJ 
12, and December 19, for horned cattle, |! 


Talk, Adj. [Fr.] of a white cl Ty 


' PAINSTA'KER, s. a laborious perſon, high 


coloured, of a faint luſtre; dt. 


| v A, to make whitiſh or kale, Barn from end lambs offered by the nane of 
To PALE, 2 2 narrow piece of wood St. Agnes on the day of her co * 
Pall, 8. — Helo to a croſs beam, to ing of black velvet, ſometimes edged Li 
pr = Any incloſure, or diſtrict. wo. blk, thrown over a coffin, 'w - 
s ; ; to interment, ; 
take placed upright from the | 
asc the ele * PALL, [paul] V. A. to cloak er in- 


To PALE 18, V. A. to incloſe with pales, To PALL, T paul] v. N. Cell, Brit. or 
Tv. in Botany, applied to ſuch from pale] to grow * 2 2 

: ivel d. or o un or 
flowers as have leaves * 1 or — og To cloy. uM | 12 
rom ; a5 the marygold. PA'LLET, S. [Fr.] a ſmall or mean bed. 
PALE-EY"ED, 3 8 PALL MALL, [ pell-mell} S. [frees pila, 
PALE-FA'C * dad jc. Lat. a ball, and malleus, Lat. a ma J poille 
= - pou —— not ruddily maille, Fr. See MALL, = MT] a play 

A Cr ng, ; in whi is truck through an iron ri 
PALENESS, 8. want of colour, Wantſin which a ball is re a ring 
lar ing veſfel. | To PA'LLIATE, v. A. Lof pallium, Lat, a 
Haag hy [ ng eats cloak} to cloak, cover, or extenuate any crime 

SAT. Ag! bl tations ; 
PLPISTRICAL, Ad [Lat] of 6 be-hy cxuſts or Eoowrable repreſentations 
r ; PALLIA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of co- 
PALESTINE, a country ef Turky in Afia,| k „ J. Er. 0 
d in Syria, 1 was anciently called the oP or cre INN a crime, An imperfect 
puntry af the gays _ gong? « * PALLIATIVE, Adj [Fr.] extenuating by 
1 e — * * 

1 by beſtow the} excuſes and favourable repreſentations, 
TT bs PALLIATIVE, S. ſomething that exte- 

2 reg or * . Mos nuates a crime or alleviates —— 

Wereſore, taking in the whole extent, it is“ i 1 | 0 

— 0n the b. by 3 1 on the $ wy vers. Adj. [Lat.] pale; wan; not 
, by Mount Hermon, which ſeparates it nigh coloured, 4 p 

pm Arabia Deſerta; on the S. by Arabia PALLILOGY, S. [Gr. ] a figure in rheto- 
4 * on the W. by the Mme rie, in which the ſame word 1s repeated. 

It was called Paleſtine from the Phi-{\ PALM, 8. [Lat.] a tree whoſe branches 
; ; hab? i f victory, The hand 
lines, who inhabited the ſea - coaſt, and are worn in token o 
ka from Judah; as alſo the Holy Land, ſpread out, or the inſide of the hand. In 
e it was the ſcene of the birth and ſuf- meaſure, three inches, 8 ** 
rags of Jeſus Chriſt, At preſent it is a Sa, PALM, yo 5 + Eran To h _ 
, barren country, which perhaps may be] To impoſe on, u fee" upon. andl 
Nag to the indolence of the inhabitants; — * = = — & calle 

f i 1 „ S. 2 pilgrim from 
* . * the cuſtom of bearing branches of palm by 
A is mountainous and rocky, which thoſe who had vinted the holy land. A crown 
erer ſerves to fetd ſheep and cattle. encircling a deer's head, 


PALETTE, s. [er.] a light board with) PALME'TO, S. a palm-tree, with the 1 
| 
| 
| 


Role through which the thumb paſſes, uſed leaves of Which womens ats are made. | 

_ to place his colours on, f | ve 2 ALMIFEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] bearing | 
LFREY, CH] S. C Brit.] a ſmall] palms. g | 
t, uſed by ladies * tate horſe with trap-|] PA LMͤIPEDE, Adj. [Lat.] webgooted; 


8. having the toes joined by a membrane. a 
PALINDROME, S. a word or ſentence] PA'LMISTER, S. [ſee ParmisTay} 1 
* reads the ſame backwards or forwards, as one who profeſſes palmi 

; ſubi dura a rudibus, PA'LMISTRY, 8. fr the cheat of 
FALINGENE'SIA, S. among Divines, | telling fortunes by the lines of the palm. 

Putes the ſame as regeneration. Alſo, the] PALM-SU"NDAY, S. the ſunday next be- 
uon of the ſoul of a defunct into another fore Eaſter ; ſo called from palm- branches be- | 
a ing ſtrewed on the road by the multitude when | 
R ook, PA'LINODY, 8. [Or.] a| our Saviour made his triumphal entry into | 
won. | eruſalem. 4 | 
ALISA'DE, PALISA'DO, S. [Span.] ; PA*LMY, Adj. bearing palms. | 
q [et by way of incloſure, or defence. PALPABTLITY, S. the quality of being | 
A LISH, AG, ſomething pale or wan, | perceivable by the touch. 

_Y Leu] S. [Lat. ] a cloak or mantle} PA'LPABLE, Adj. [Fr.] to be perceived 
+ An epiſcopal veſtment, of white by the touch. Groſs; coarſe; ealily de- | | 
Mn lth, about the breadth of a border, | teted. Plain, or eaſily perceived. 


bound and thrown over the ſhoulgers, | PA'LPABLENESS, S. che quality of be- | 
0 mg 


medicines that are ſuppoſed efficacious in all 


# 


 plainl 


PAN 


ing perceived by the touch,  Groflneſs, plain- 


_ nels, 5 
PA'LPABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
by the touch, Groſsly, 


to be perceived 
7. | } 
PALPA'TION, S. [Lat,] the act of feeling. 
To PA'LPITATE, V. A. [Lat. ] to beat 
like the heart; to flutter. 
PALPITA'TION, S. [Fr.] the increaſed 
motion of the heart, oned by fright or 
diſo rder. , * 5 
PA'LSGRAVE, [ phulferave) 8. [Teut.] 
a count or earl who has the ſuperintendehce 
of a prince's palace. | 
PA'LSIED, [pdulzied ] Adj. afflicted with 


. in body or ſome of its parts loſe 

their motion, and ſometimes their ſenſation. 

© To PA'LTER, 3 V. N. [Fr.] to 

icate z to ſhift or dodge. Actively, to 
ſquander ; to trifle, 

 PA'LTERER, [ p4ulterer] S. an infincere 
dealer; a ſhifter, 

PA*LTRINESS, [ pdultrineſs] S. meanneſs. 

PA'LTRY, [ pantry] Adj. [ pokron, Fr, 
a cheat] ſorry; worthleſs; contemptible; 
mean. | 

PA'LY, Adj. pale. Uſed only in Poetry, 

PAM, S. perhaps from palma, Lat. vic- 
tory, as trump is from triumph] the knave of 
clubs. | 

To PA MPER, V. A, Ital.] to fill with 
food, or feed luxuriouſly; to glut, 

PA'MPHLET, [| pamflet] S. written by 
Carton paunfict, from par un filet, Fr. by a 
thread] a ſmall book not bound, only ſtitched, | 

To PA'MPHLET, [| pamper} V. A. to 
write ſmall books or pamphlets, 

PAN, S. [Teut.] an earthen veſſel broad 
and hollow. The part of a gun lock that 
bolds the powder. Any hollow or cavity. 
« The brain pan.“ The god of ſhep- 


herds. | 
* PANACE'A, S. [Gr.] an univerſal me- 
dicine. | | 
PA'NCAKE, S. a kind of cake or pud- 
ding made in a fying- pan. | | 
PANA'DO, S. [Fr.] food made by boil- 
ing bread till it is in a manner diſſolved in 
water, | i 
PANCRA'TICAL, Adj. very ſtrong, or 
excelling in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
PANCHRE'STA, [ eee 8. [Or.] 


ö 
; 


diſeaſes. | | 
PA'NCREAS, S. the part called the ſweet- 
bread; a conglomerate gland, ſituated be- 
tween the bottom of the ſtomach and the 
vertebræ of the loins, and affording a juice of 
great ſervice in aſſiſting digeſtion, 
PANCREA'TIC, Adj. belonging to the 


PAN 


hends the whole ha 
the civil law. le. ſelence, A dl, 
PANDE MI | | 
whole people, CK, Aj, Lor. ] inedent to: 
L 2 8. the pimp 
in the ſtory of Trailus and Creſſida 
be written Pandar] a pimp, a «x 5% ſhoulf 
man that res proſtitutes for another ? 
To PA'NDER, v. A. to pimp, 7 
ſubſervient to luſt or paſſin, " 
A NDERLY, Adj. pimping: pimpli 
PANDICULA'TION. 8. [Lat] the reb 
leſſneſs, ſtretching and uneafineſ, uu 
attending the cold fits of an intermitting ian 
PANE, S. [Fr.] a ſquare piece af gu; 
a piece mixed in variegated works, 
, PANEGY'RIC, S. [Fr.] an dh, y 
piece written in praiſe of a perſon. or thing, 
PANEGY'RIC, PANEGY'RICAL, A 
ahr Air, $ (eh — 
; » 8. Fr. one that 1 
praiſe 5 an encomĩaſt. b 
PANEL, S. Fr.] a ſquare, or ice f 
any matter inſerted among others. A {qt 
piece in'a wainſcot, In Law, it ſignif 
ſchedule, or ſmall roll of parchment, contain 
ing the names of the jurors returned byt 
ſheriff to paſs upon a trial; ſo that'the inp 
nelling 'a jury is no more than the fierff 
ent: ring them upon his panel or roll, 
PANG, S. [Fr.] exceffive pain; 2 f 
den pain or tortute; throes in chald-bearing 
To PANG, V. A. to torment cruelly, 
PANIC, Adj. {from Pan, who is ff 
poſed|to occalioh groundlels fear] violent wi 
out reaſon, applied to fear, | 
PA'NNADE, S. the curvetting, or pran 
ing of a high-bred horſe. 
 PA'NNEL, S. [Belg] 2 kind of clunl 
ſaddle,” In faleonry, the ſtomach of a hank 
PANNIER, S. bee a baſket, or v1 
veſſel hung on the fide of a horſe, 
PANO'PLY, S. [Or.] complete mu 
PANSV, S. a flower, heart's-caſc. 
To PANT, v. N. [old Fr.] to fetch! 
breath ſhort, when frightened, or out of bred 
To play with intermiſſion, applied to the 
To wiſh or long for. | 
PANT, S. the palpitation of the beat. 
PANTALPON, S. [Fr.) e mail 
ment, in which the breeches and ſtocking 
all of a piece. | 
PANTHEO'LOGY, S. [Or.] the 
ſum or body of divinity. 
PANTHE'ON, S. fGr.Jatempleat% 
dedicated to all the Gods. 
PA'NTHER, S. Fr.] a Jarge ſpot 
beaſt, ſcarce ever tamed. _ 
PA'NTILE, S. a gutter tile. | 
PA'NTINGLY, Adv. with a palpitat 
breathing ſhort. 
| PA'NTLER, S. [Fr.] a perſon, wy 
a ſlipper: 


| — 4 * bY 


"PA'NTOFLE, S. [F..] 


pancreas, 


PA'NDECT, S. a treatiſe that compre- 


the bread in a great family. 
PA'NTOMIME, S. Tr. J one vg, 


30 


PAR 


: mute actions. A farce, con- 

pq and dumb ſhew. A Mimic. 

PA'NTON, S. 2 ſhae made to recover a 
narrow and hoof-bound heel, : 

PANTRY, S. Fr.] the room in which 
Auals are kept. 
_ S, 2 the nipple of a breaſt, 
Food made for infants of bread boiled in milk 
@ water, The pulp of fruit. 

PAPA', S. [G 1 a name of fondneſs uſed 
by a child to its father. 2 
*PAPACY, S. [Lat.] the office or dignity 


f g | 
; PAPAL Adj. [Fr.] belonging to the pope. 

PaPA'VEROUS, Adj. Lat.] belonging 
to, or reſembling poppies. 


PAPER, S. [ papyrus, Lat. the reed of the 


Nile, on which they wrote before the in- 
tion of paper] a ſubſtance on which we 
write or print, made of linen rags ground, 
macerated in water, and formed into thin 

z by means of a fieve, A piece of paper. 
A fingle theet printed or written, uſually ap- 
led to journals, or eflays publiſhed in fingle 


PA'PER, Adj. any thing Night or thin; 
ade of paper, | 
To PAPER, V. A. to cover or wrap in 
per, To regitter, 
PAPE'SCENT, Adj. tending towards, or 
bling pap, 
PAPI'LIO, S. =p a moth of various 
ours, by ſome called a butterfly. 
PAPILIONA'CEOUS, Adj. in Botany, 
plied to ſuch flowers as repreſent a butterfly, 
th its wings expanded; as peaſe, &c. 
PAPILLARY, PA'PPILLOUS, Adj. [Lat.] 
nngemulgent veſſels reſembling paps. 
PAPIST, S. Fr.] one that adheres to the 
amunion of the pope and church of Rome. 
PAPI'STICAL, Adj. popiſh : Adhering 
the pope, 
PAPISTRY,S. popery : The doQtrine of 
church of Rome, | 
FAPPOUS, Adj [Lat.] in Botany, co- 
a ith a light thin down, 
PATPY, Adj. ſoft; juicy, Eaſily divided, 
PAPULO . [Lat.] fulneſs of 
PAR, L. Ile. 
bo [Lat,} the ſtate of equality, or 
2 RABLE, 8. [Lat.] a ſimilitude; £ 
* Of ſtory made uſe of to convey ſome 
ſtant ruth, and originally borrowed from 
uerolyphic Characters, 
ARA'BOLA, 8. ay. in Geometry, a 
E ion ariſing from a cone's being cut 
1 parallel to one of its ſides, 
AO c, PARABO'LICAT, Adj. 
 Upreſſed in parables, or by a f lit — 
wat, bing cb. 5. y a imilitude, 
abel. s tne form or properties of 


ARABOLICALLY, 


aims. in the bm of 7 pe. 


In the form of a pa- 


PAR 


PARA'BDLISM, S. [Or.] in Algebra, is 
the diviſion of the terms of an equation, by a 
known quantity that is involved or multiplied 
in the firſt term. ä | 

PARACENTE'SIS, S. [Gr.] in Surgery, 
an operation for the drypſy, called tapping. 

PARACE'NTRIC,PARACE'NTRICAL, 
Adj. deviating from the center. 
ARACLE'TE, S. [Gr.] an Advocate, or 
Comforter; generally applied to the third 
perſon in the Holy Trinity. 

PARADE, S. [Fr.] an oftentatious ſhow 
or diſplay, Military order. A place where 
troops are drawn up for duty. A guard, or a 
ſture of defence. 

PA RAD IGM, S. [Gr.] an example. 
PARADISTAC AL, Adj. ſuiting, reſemb- 
ling, or forming paradiſe, 

PARADISE, S. the garden of bliſs in 
which our firſt parents were placed. Any 
place which affords exquiſite happineſs, 

PA*'RADOX, S. a tenet contrary to a re- 
ceived opinion, and which at firſt appears ab- 
ſurd, but is actually true. 

PARADO'XICAL, Adj. of the nature of 
a paradox. 

PARADO'XICALLY, Adv. after the 
manner of a paradox. 

PARAD OXO LOG, S. [Or.] ſpeaking 
in paradoxes. 

PARAGO'GE, S. [Gr.] a figure whereby 
a ſyllable or letter is added to the end of a 
word. 

PARAGON, S. [Ital.] a model; pat- 
tern; ſomething ſuperlatively excellent; fel- 
low, equal. 

To PARAGON, V. A. to compare; to 
equal. 

pA RAORAII, [pdragraf] S. [Gr.] 
a diſtinCt part of a diſcourſe. In Printing, a 
mark uſed to ſignify the beginning of ſeme 
other ſubject, and formed thus C. | 
PARAGRA'*PHICALLY,[paragrdfikally] 


| Adv. with diſtin breaks or ſentences. 


PARALITPSIS, S. [Gr.] a figure in rbe- 
toric, wherein that thing is let paſs, which 
nevertheleſs is intended to be inſiſted on at 
large. 

Pan ALLA'CTIC, PARALLA'CTICAL, 
Adj. belonging to a parallax, 

PA'RALLAK, S. the diftance between the 
true and apparent place of the ſun, or any ſtar 
viewed from the ſurface of the earth, 

PARALLEL, Adj. extended in the ſame 
direQion; preſerving always the ſame diſtance, 
Having the ſame tendency; continuing the re- 
ſemblange through ſeveral particulars ; like. 

PA'RALLELS, S. lines continuing their 
courſe, and equally diſtant from each other. 
Lines on the globe, which diſtinguiſh the la- 
titade. Direction conformable to that of ano- 
ther line, Reſemblance; likeneſs. A com- 
pariſon. Any thing reſembling another. 

To PARALLEL, V. A. to place ſo as to 


| 


| keep ths ſame direction with, or be at the ſame 
5 F diſtance 


— 


PAR 


diſtance from another line. To correſpond to. 
To compare, To bear reſemblance to. 
- PARALLELISM, S. the ſtate of being 
alle}, 1 
 PARALLE'LOGRAM, S. [Gr.] in geo- 
metry, a right- lined quacrilateral figure, whoſe 
oppoſite ſides are parallel and equal. ö 
PARALLELOGRA'MICAL, Adj. hav- 
ing the properties of a parallelogram. 
PARALLELO'PIPED, S. a ſolid figure 
gontained under fix parallelograms, whoſe op- 
poſite fides are equal and parallel, 


PA'RALOGISM, S. a falſe argument. dauchters of Erebus and No 


PA RALO GV, S. a falſe reaſoning, 


PA RALVSIS, S. the palſy, pos 3 whereof the firſt holds the diſtaff, the 


PARALY TIC, PARALY”TICAL, Adj. 
affected with the palſy. 

PARA'METER, S. a conſtant right line 
ia each of the three conic ſections, called 
| likewiſe the latzus rectum. | 

PARAMOU NT, Adj. [old Fr.] having 
the chief or higheſt authority. Eminent, or 
of the higheſt order. 
, PA'RAMOUNT, S. the chief, ſupreme 
ord, 

PA'RAMOUR, S. [Fr. ] a lover 3 amiſtrels. 

PA'RANYMPFPH.. | pdranymf'} S. [Or.] 
a brideman, One thit countenances another. 

PA'RAPECM, | parapem| S. a brazen 
table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and 
proclamations, the riſing and ſetting of ſtars, 
and other aſtronomical obſervations, were 
formerly engraven. 
PA'RAPET\,:-S. [Fr.] a wall breaſt high. 


PARAPHIMO'SIS, | parafims/is] S. Gr. gamena, Lat, beeauſe invented at Pergamu 


a a diſeaſe wherein the prepuce canyot be drawn 
over the glans. 
PARAPHERNA'LIA, [| parafernalia] S. 
[Lat.] goods in the wife's diſpoſal. 
- PARAPHRASE, | parafraze] S. [Gr.] a 
lovie interpretation, wherein more regard is 
had to an author's meaning, than his words. 
To PA'RAPHRASE, | purafraze| V. A. 
to interpret freely, ſo as to give the ſenſe of 
a paſſage, but not the meaning of every word. 
PA'R APHRRAST, | parafraſt] S. [Gr.] 
a lax interpreter; one who ex pounds in many 
words. 
» PARAPHRA'STIC, PAR APH RAS TI- 
CAL, Adj. explained ina free or looſe manner. 
PARAPHRENT'TIS, ſparafrenitit] S. 
[Gr.] an inflammation of the diaphragm, ac- 
companied with a violent fever, and great pain 
in inſpiration. 
- PARAPLE'GIA, S. [Gr.] a palſy which 
ſeizes all parts of the body, except the head, 
PA'RASANG, S. a Perſian meaſure of 
length. : 
PARASIOPE'SIS, S. [Or.] a figure in 
- rhetoric, which ſignifies kteping ſilence. 
PA'RASITE,S. [ Lat.] atcrm of reproach 
uſed for a flatterer, or any mean dependant. 
PARASI'IIC, PARASI"TICAL, Adj. 


Ir. ] flattering or wheedling. ' 


PAR 

umbrella uſed to defend 
oy heat of the ſun. —— anne 

ARASYNA'XIS . 

PARA'THESIS, 3. Ta? con, 
Grammar, where two or more okay a 
put in the ſame caſe. In Rhetoric 1 
hint of a thing, In Printing, the matte = 
tained within two crotchets, marked th fi 
To PA'RBOIL, V. N. del, & 
or from part-boil ] to half bt. . 
| To PA'RBREAK, V. x. (Belg, ] torn; 
PA'RCE, the poetical fates ans deftinies, 


c . x ; they areth 
in Number, vis, Cloths, Lackebs and 40 


ſecond draws the thread 
the laſt cuts it off, 3 

PARCEL, S. [Fr.] a ſmall bundle, 4 
part taken ſeparately. A quantity er mak, 
A number of perſons or things, uſed in con; 
tempt, _ ; 

To PARCEL, V. A. to divide into 
rate portions, To make up into a maks, 
* PA'RCENER, S. in Law, applied tra 
man's ſiſters or daughters who become pc 
ed as joint tenants or co-heirs of 2 U 
eſtate, by his dying without iſſue male, 

PARCE NERY, S. a holding or occupy 
ing of lands by joint tenants, otheruiſe calk 
coparce ners. 

To PARCH, V. A. to ſcorch, or by 
lightly. To dry up. Neuterly, to be ſcar 
ed or dried, | 


PA'RCHMENT, 8, [| parchenin, Ft. 


ſheep-ſkins dreſſed for writing. 
PA'RCITY, S. [Lat.] frugality ; ju 
ingneſs. 
PARD, PA RDALE, S. [Lat.] the k. 
pard; in poetry, any ſpetied beaſt, 
To PA RDON, V. A. [Fr.] to erat 
offender, forgive a crime, or remit a penal 
Parden me, is a phraſe of civil denial, or 
apology. I 
PARDON, S. [Fr.] the a& of for 
an offender a crime, or of remitting a pe 
PA'RDONABLE, Adj. excuſzable, wet 
PA'RDON ABLENESS, S. the qu 
being poſſible to be forgiven j venialnels 
PA*RDONABLY, Adv. in ſuch a8 
as may be forgiven; venially. | 
pa RDONEkR, S. one who forgives 
To PARE, V. A. [Fr.] to ct 
outward coat or ſurface : To cut oft an 
ties by little and little, 1 
PAR ETC BASIS, S. I Or.] a figure 
toric, where the principal ject is de 
from, ] bar 


PAREGO'RIC, Adj. [Gr. — 
power, in Medicine, to comfort, mali 
aſſuäge. 3 

PARE'NCHYMA, bea. 
a ſpongy or porous ſubſtance i 3 pan m 


which the blood is ſtrained ſor ferme"! 


SIC)! 


PA'RASOL, S. [tr.] a ſmall canopy or 


, afion. 
PARENE'SIS, s. [Gr.] fe 


PAR 


8. [Lat.] a father or mother. 
GE, S. extraction; birth; 

on with reſpect to rank of parents. 
ak NAL, Adj. becoming or belong 


ine to ks. . 
atx TA riox, S. [Lat.] ſomething 
lone or ſaid in honour of the dead. 
PARE/NTHESIS, S. [Or.] in Crammar, 
\fentence, which may be left out witaout 
ſpo:ling the _ of the period; in printing 
ked thus ()- Ws 
ak Keb, S. [Lat.] the killing a 
father or mother. 
PARER, S. an inftrument to cut away 
the ſurface. : : 
PARERGY, S. [Or.] ſomething unim- 
ant, or done by the bye. 
74 Te ET, S. — laid on the roof or 
tie ing of a room. : 4 
ToPA'RGET, V. A. to cover with plaiſter, 
PARHE LION, S. [Gr.] a mock ſun. 
PARIETAL, Adj. { Lat. ] conſtituting the 
fide or walls, 
PA/RING, S. the rind, or that which is 
pared off any thing. 
pa RIS, the capital of France, and one of 
he largeſt and moſt populous cities in Europe. 
It is divided into three parts, the town, the 
ity, and the iniverſity; and there are o 
ntons, called quarters, wherein are 967 
dot uchf re ſtreets, and 85 through which 
dere are no paſſages; 50, ooo houſes, of 
dich zoo are very large, and are called 
tel; 52 pariſhes, and 20 churches, be- 
des 20 chapter and collegiate churches; as 
jo do charches and chapels which are not 
rochial , 3 bbe/s of men, and 5 of women; 
J convents and communities of monks, and 
nunneries and commaun.ties of women, 
Aich makes 131 in all. There are alſo 3 
tleliaftical juriſdictions, and 31 ſecular; 
colleges, of which 10 are mage great uſe 
1 leminaries, 26 hoſpitals, 12 priſons, 
d publick ſquares, 56 publick fountains, 
þ Q14ys, 12 markets, 30 bridges great and 
Þ". 3 gardens and publick walks, 64 boards 
barriers for the law, 22 boards for the 
ices, farms, commerce, and other affairs ; 
"02 coaches, 5300 lamps, $00 officers on 
Hedack and archers on foot, 100 watch, 
lhe lafety of the city, whoſe gates are 
- a by 177 men, and about 8 0,000 in- 
uns, of which near 200, oco are ſervants, 
W cacmetation will not be ſurpriſing, when 
i confidered that Paris is ſurrounded by 7 


PARENT, 
PA'RENTA 


11 F burbs, As ſoon as day appears, ſome 
lent * of carts, like thoſe of our nightmen 
u carry off the filth from before the 
5 0! the houſes. In the day there are a 


de Gard in every ſtreet, to take care of 
pPadlck lafety ʒ and in the night, horſe and 
| 7 p aurole through the ſtreets to pre- 
2 = Paris is an archbiſhoprick, 

7; me is the metropolitan church; 


PAR 
eolumns; the body of the church is 174 feet- 
in length, 6- in breadth, and 1co in height, 
the towers or ſteeples are alſo very fine. The 
univerſity at Paris is the moſt ancient in Eu- 
rope, it having been founded by Charlemagne 
in 790; it is compoſed of three colleges, of 
which that for divinity is called the Sorbonne. 
The moſt remarkable buildings are, thfe Louvre, 
the palace of the Thuilleries, the royal palace 
of Luxemburg, the hotel of javalids, the hotel 
of the city, or town-houſe, the Baſtile, the 
hall where the courts of juſtice fit, the Val 
de-Grace, the cathedral, and the church of 
St. Sulpice. The Chatelet is an old caſtle, 
wherein the chief maziſtrates adminiſter 
juſtice, Paris is very pleaſantly ſeated on the 
river Seine, which runs through the middle 
of it. The principal bridges are, the Pont- 
Neuf, whereon is the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Henry IV. and Pont-Royal. It is 70 miles 8, 
of Rouen, 225 S. E. of London, 625 N. W. 
of Vienna, and 625 N. E. of Madrid, Lon, 
2. 25. E. lat. 48. G. N. We forgot to menti- 
on that many of the houſes are 7 ſtories high. 
PA'*RISH, S. [Fr.] a diftrict belonging 
to the ſame church, and under the care of the 
tame prieſt, 

PA RISH, Adj. belonging to, or having the 
care of, the pariſh; maintained by the pariſh, 
PARI'SHIONER, | pari/-3ner] S. Fr.] 
one that belongs to a pariſh. 
PA'RITOR, S. a beadle, or ſummoner of 
the courts of civil law, 7 
PARITY, S. [Fr.] equality; lileneſs. 
PARK, S. [Sax.] a piece of ground in- 
cloſed and ſtored with beaſts of chace. 
To PARK. V. A. to inc loſe, as in a park. 
PARLE, S. [Fr.] converſation. The act 
of treating by word of mouth. 
To PA'RLEY, V. A. to treat by word of 
mouth; generally uſed in war of the treaties 
carried on by enemies during a ſuſpenſion of 
arms for that purpoſe. | 
PA'RLEY, S. a treaty carried on by word 
of mouth. To beat or ſound a farley, ſigni- 
fies to give the ſignal for a conſerence, by beat 
of drum, or ſound of trumpet. | 
PA'RLIAMENT, S. [Fr.] the aſſembly 
of the king, Jords ſpiritual and temp-.ral, and 
commons, for debating of matters touching 
the common-wealth, and the making or cor- 
rection of laws, 
PARLIAME'NTARY, Adj. enacted by, 
ſuiting, belonging to, or performed by, the 
parliament, 
PA'RLOUR, S. [Fr.] in monifteries, a 
room where the religious meet and converſe, 
In houſes, a room furniſhed for reception and 


nd 


entertainment. 


PA'RLOUS, Adj. [perhaps from parler, 
to ſpeak, but Junjus derives it from perilous, 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the Latin improbus] 
keen; ſprightly; waggiſh. © A pariczes wit.“ 
PA'RLOUS, Adj. {from peerieſs | incom - 


« lude N 1 N 
"pas structure, ſupported by 120 


parable 3 matchleſs, 7 
5 FZ PAR: 


| 
| 
: 
| 


—— — 
— 


-  PARONOMA'SIA, S. [Or.] in rhetoric, parts ſeparated, © + 


, | 1 
PAR PAR 
PA RLOUSN RSS, 8. quickneſs; keenneſs. reſolve a ſentence ; | 
4 3 the d of, a province of ek. ny its Gifferent pary 4 
taly, bounded on the N. by the Po; on the] PARSIM 

N, E. by the Mantuan; on the E, by the niggardly ; — . (Lat. iro; | 
duchy of Modena; on the S. by Tuſcany ; | * PARSIMO'NIOUSLY, Adv. ; 
and on the W. by the duchy of Placentia. ſparing,” or covetous manner. i © frag], 
The-air is very wholeſome, on which account PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS 8. a diſpors: 
the inhabitants live to a great age. The ſoil of ſparing or ſaving, * 
is very fertile in corn, wine, oil, and hemp; PARSIMONV, 8. [Lat] frugality, 6 
the paſtures feed a great number of cattle, | gineſs, covetouſneſs, - ality, fin 
and the cheeſe was in very high eſteem. Here PA*RSLEY, S. Brit.] a herb, 
are inconſiderable mines of copper and ſilver, PA RSNIP, or PA'RSNEPS, 8. a rs. «+ 
and plenty of truffles, which many are very a light yellow colour, 1 
fond of. Parma is the capital town. PA*RSON, S. [derived either from 

PARNA'SSUS, now called PARNA'SSO, Lat. becauſe the parſon omnium N 
a famous mountain of Turky in Aſia, and in ecclgſa ſuſtinet ; or from paritbeanu ** 
Livadia, near the ruins of Delphos, It has pariſh prieſt] a clergyman; a pariſh 14 
two heads, one of which was formerly very SyVWOo R, There we three ranks of * 
famous for being conſecrated to Apollo and | men below that of a Digaitary, viz. * 2 
the Muſes, and the other to Bacchus. It is vicar and curate, Parſon is the firſt; mend, 
the higheſt in Greece, and from the top there ing a*reQor, or he Who receives the great 
is a proſpect as far as Corinth, The Turks tythes of a benefice, Clergymen may impiy 
call it Licaoura, 4 . any rſon ordained to ſerve at the Alu 

PARO'CHIAL, [ parikial ] Adj, Lat.] Parſons are always prieſts; whereas Clergy- 
belonging to a pariſh. ef, men are only deacons, 

PA'RODY, S. [Fr.] a kind of writing, PA*RSONAGE, S. a benefice of a parif, 
wherein the words of an author are applied PART, 8. [Lat:] ſomething taken from ind 
to another ſubject; generally applied to the leſs than the whole; a portion; a number 
turning ſomething ſerious into burleſque z| A ſhare, or concern, A fide; or party, In tl 
traveſty. Popular maxim; adage. plural, qualities, powers, or faculties; c 

To PA'RUDY, V. A. to apply the words diftrits, Applied to the mind, accompli 
of an author to à different ſubject, generally ments. 1 „„ 
in order to cauſe pleaſantry, - | PART, Adv. partly; in ſome meaſure, 

PAROE MIA, S. [Gr.] a proverb. In To PART, v. A; [Lat.] to divide; t 
rhetorie, a proverbial manner of ſpeaking. ſeparate; to keep aſunder, Neuterly, to qu 
, PAROLE, S. [Fr.] a word given by way each other; to take leave of; to have ſhare 
of aſſurance. A promiſe given by a priſoner to go away; to ſet out. | 
not to go away. © | ++» PA'RTABLE, Adj. capable of having it 


* 


a figure wherein words alike in ſound, but off PA RTAGE, 8. Fr.] diviſion; the at þ 
a different ſenſe, are alluded to. - * Charing. A word merely French. - la; 
PARONY'CHIA, [ parony kia] 8. _ 2a To PARTA'KE, V. N. ¶ preter I 5h tar 
ſwelling under the root of the nail of a fin- part. paſſive, partaken,} To ſhare; to ta P 
ger; a-whitlow; a felon. - © - | ſomething of the property, nature, claim « 10 
PA ROGUE T, S. [Fr.] a ſmall parrot. [eight ; to be admitted to; not excluded; to 
PARO'TID, Adj. ſalivary, ſo named be- | combine, or enter into a deſign, | =P; 
cauſe near the ears, PARTA'KER, S. a ſharer in ary thin 3 


PA'ROTIS, S. [Gr.] a tumour in the An accomplice, aſſociate, * E 
glandules behind and about the ears. PART ER, S. one that ſeparates ot ci 1 er. 
* PAROXYSM, S. a ſevere fit of a diſeaſe] PARTE'RRE, S. Fr.] a level divifce Can, 
in which it erows more violent and dangerous. |a garden; generally furniſhed with flowers, Wh-r 

PA'RRICIDE, S. [Lat.] one who deftroys| (PARTIAL, [ pdrfbial} Adj. Fr. ] ind To 


a father. Figuratively, one who invades his ed to favour one fide more than another. , 
country, or one whom be ought particularly PARTIA'LITY, [ parbidlity ] 8. Fr 
to reverence, The murder of a tather, or act of favouring one party more that 
one to whom reverence is due, from parri-, other, 


cidium, Lat, To PARTIALYZE, [parſbializ?] * Pa 
' PARRICTDIAL, PARRICI'DIOUS, Adj. to make a perſon favour one, fide mor a de 

relating to, or committing parricide, | another, _ * 0 Pa 
- PARROT, S. [Fr.] a parti-coloured bird, | - PA'RTIALLY, [ pdrſhialy] _— Y tf 

f 15 


of the hook-bill ſpecies, remarkable for its favour or diſlike to one more than * 1 
imitating the human voice. | PARTIBILITY, S. diviſbility; * 255 

To PA! RRV, v. N. Fr.] to put by thruſts bility. | | 
in fencing;. to fence. | f 4 PA RTIBLE, Adj, {from fort] er 
To PARSE, V. A. [Lat.] in grammar, to ſeparability; diviſibleneis, pag 


PAR 
PARTI.CIPABLE, Adj. fuch as may be 


among ſeveral, + * 3 
PARTICIPANT, Adj. [Fr.] ſharing 


; 


ing a ſhare or part. 
A PARTICIPATE, v. N. [Lat.] to 
enjoy in common with others. To have a 


part of more tifings than one z to receive part 


HE TICIPA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the ftate of 
during or enjoying ſomething in common, 
vith others, Diſtribution or diviſion in ſhares. 

PARTICI'PIAL, Adj. [Lat.] having the 


ture of a participle, 
 ARTICIPIALLY, Adv, after the man- 


f a participle. : 
4 ielpl E, 8. [Lat.] a word which 
patakes of the nature both of a verb and an 
wieftive, fignifying time and action like the 
ved, and being declined with caſes ike an 
adjective. | 
PA'RTICLE, S. [Fr.] any ſmall part or 
portion of a greate: ſubſtance. In grammar, 
4 word unvaried with cafes, whereby the 
mind Genifies the connections it gives to the 
ſeveral affirmations and negations, that it 
unites in one continued reaſoning or negation. 
* PARTICULAR, Adj. Fr.] fingle, or re- 
lating to a fingie perſon, Any thing peculiar 
to, or which diſtinguiſhes a perſon or thing. 
PARTI'CULAR, S. a fingle inſtance or 
point, An individual or fingle perſon. A 
minute detail of things enumerated diſtinctly. 
Dittinct recital, | | 
PARTICULA'RITY, S. the quality which 
diliguiſhes a perſon or thing from others, 
ſumetimes including the idea of affectation. 
Adiſtint notice of particular circumſtances, 
To PARTI'CULARIZE, V. N. [Fr. ] to 
mention diſtinctly or minutely, | 
PARTICULARLY, Adv. 
lagl;, Above all others 
Manner or degree. 
PARTISAN, or PA! RTIZ AN, S. [Fr.] 
id of pike or halberd. One who belongs 
faction; a commander of a 4 
"YARTITION, s. [Lat.] the act of divid- 


diſtinctly; 
; in an extraordinary 


PAS 
PA'RTNEY, a village in Liscolaſhire, 
near Spilſby, with four fairs, on Aug. 1, 25, 
Sept. 18 and 19, and OR. 18 and 19, for 
cattle, and all forts of cloathing. | 
PA'RTRIDGE, S. [Brit.] a vizd of game. 
PARTU'RIENT, Adj. [Lat.] ready to 
bring forth. | | 

PARTURPITION, 8. [Lat.] the ſtate of 
being about to bring forth, 
PA'RTY, S. a number of perſons united 
in-one common defign. One of two adverſa- 
ries. An accomplice, or one concerned in an 
affair, A cauſe, or fide, A particular per- 
ſon. In war, a detachment of ſoldiers. 
PA'RTYCOLOURED, Adj. having dif- 
terent colours, a 
PA'RTY-JURY, S. a jury conſiſting of 
half foreigners and half natives. 
PA'RTY-MAN, S. a factious, perſon, or 
abettor of a party. 
PA'RTY-WALL, a wall that ſeparates 
one houſe from another. ; 
PA'RVIS, S. [Fr.] a church or church- 
porch z applied to the mootings in the inns 
of court, or to the diſputations in Oxford. 
PA'RVITUDE. S. [ Lat. ] littleneſs, ſmall- 
neſs. | 
PA'RVITY, S. [Lat.] littleneſs. 
PAS, [pron. pau} S. [Fr.] precedence; 
cht of going pur” 

PA'SCHAL, ata] Adj. [Lat.] relati 
to the Paſſover, 2 E n 

PAS H, S. [Span.] a kits, a 

To PASH, V. A. [ Belg.] to ſtrike or 
cruſh, 

PA'SQUIL, PA*SQUIN, PA'SQUINADE, 
S. a mutilated ſtatue at Rome, in a corner of 
the palace of Urſini, It takes its name from 
a cobler of that city called Paſquin, famous 
for his ſneers and gibes on all the people that 
went through that ſtreet. After his death, 
as they were digging up the pavement before 
his ſhop, they found in the earth the ſtatue of 
an antient gladiator, well cut, but maimed 
and half ſpoiled. This they ſet up in the 
place where it was found, and by common 


ing; the ſtate of being divided. Separation; 
uon; diftin tion. © A part divided from 
merck. That by which different parts or 
Manders are ſeparated, The place or part 
waere ſeparation is made. 

To PARTITION, v. A. to divide into 


Wind parts, 


PAR) LET, S. a name given to a hen; 
*enginal ſignification being a ruff, or band, 
« covering tor the neck. 


PART 
or dexree. 
PA'RTNER 
ay thing in 


ol. 
14 


common with another. 


7 ances with ancther, 
AR! NERSHIP, 8. joint intereſt or pro- 


My he . 0 
; union of two er 1 
lane trade 0 more in th 


LY, Adv, in part; in ſome meaſure 
S. one that partakes or enjoys 


1 One 
„ ,* Joined in trade with another. One 


conſent named it Paſgrin, Since that time 
all ſatires are attributed to that figure, or are 
either put into his mouth, or paſted upon it; 
and theſe are addreſſed by Paſguin to Marforio, 
another ſtatue at Rome, hen Marforio is 
attacked, Paſqg»in comes to his aſſiſtance 3 
and Marferia athifis him in his turn. 

To PASS, V. N. [Fr.] to move from one 
place to another. To make way through. 
To make a tranſ tion from one thing to ar- 
other; uſed with from. To vaniſh; to be loſt. 
To be enafted, To exiſt. To be effected. To 
be ſupremely excellent, To omit, To be in 
a tolerable ſtate, To be ſpent or intervene, 
applied to time. To become current, applied 
to money. In fencing, to thruſt or make a 
puſh. In gaming, to refuſe playing or taking 


e tue lead. To faſs aevay, to be loſt, glide off 


on 


or vaniſh, To excel, uſed as a contracti 
* 4 ; af 


———ñ— — 


— « 


- — — 
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PAS 


of ſi To tranſgreſs or go beyond any 
limits. To ſend from one place to another, 
or to ſend to his proper pariſh, To paſs by, 
to decline puniſhing z to excuſe or forgive. To 
paſo over, to negleRt or diſregard, 
PASS, S. in war, 'a narrow entrance or 
defile. A paſſage or road. A permiſſion. to 
go or come any where, An order by which 
vagrants are ſent to their proper pariſh, In 
fencing, a puſh or thruſt, 
PA'SSABLE, Agj. [Fr.] that which may 
be paſſed or travelled ; capable of being ad- 
mitted, Indifferent, though not perfect. 
PASSA'DO, S. ogy a puſh or thruſt. 
PA'SSAGE, S. [Fr.] the act or ſtate of. a 
n travelling. A road. Liberty of going 
in or coming out. Entrance or admiſſion to 
the mind. An occurrence. An unſettled ſtate. 
An incident. Management; conduct. A ſin- 
gle ſentence or paragraph in a book. 
PASSAU“, the biſhoprick of, is a territory 
of Germeny,- in Bavaria, and lies between 
Lower Bavaria, Auſtria, and Bohemia, Its 
largeſt extent is no where above 20 miles, and 
has no conſiderable place except Paſſau, the 
capital. ' 
PA'SSENGER, S. a perſon who is tra- 


\ bony 


- 
- 


PAT. 


ſifting. In grammar, abel 
as ſignify paſſion, or 2 of = 
PASSIVELY, Adv, : 
—_ —5 reſiſtance, , 
— PA'SSIVENESS, S. the cual; ; 
ing impreſſions from pans you. — 
9 without reſiſtance. I 
Y, S. [Lat. 
W word. . de Ay _ 
A*'SSOVER,S. a feaſt inſtituted amo 
Jews in commemoration of the — 
firſt- born of the Eęyptians, when the angel paſl: 
ed over the houſes of the Iſraelites, The 2 
fice killed at the ſeaſt of the paſſover, 
PA'SSPORT, 8. [Fr.] a permiſſion u 
pals, 
PAST, part. preter of paſ; ſomething 
which has been. — or 4 
PAST, Prep. beyond, applied to time « 
place ; out of the reach of, applied to fate, 
Above, applied to meaſure, 
PASTE, S. [Fr.] any thing mixed & u 
to be moiſt and viſcous; flour and water boiled 
togethet, ſo as to form a cement, An artific 
mixture made to repreſent precious fones, 
To PASTE, V. A, to faſten with paft, 
PA'STEBOARD, S. a thick paper, f. 


verlg 


velling in any vebicle either by land or either of ſeveral ſheets paſted together, by pas 
water. per macerated in water and caſt in moulds, & of © 
PA'SSER, S. one that is upon the road, vr by old cordege pounded and caft into forms | 
aſſes by another, Adjectively, any thing made of paſteboard, p 


PASSIBILITY, S. [Fr.] the quality of re- 
ceiving impreſſions from external agents. 


ing impreſſions from external agents. 


foot of a horſe, 
PA'SSIBLENESS, S. the quality of receiv- human creature. 


PA'STERN, S. [Fr.] the joint next the 
In contempt, the leg of 


PA'STIL, S. [Fr.] a crayon for painting 


PA'SSING, Part. Adj. ſupreme, or ſur- a compoſition of perfumes. let 


paſſing others. Exceeding. 


PA'SSING-BELL, S. the bell which rings amuſement. 


at the death of a perſon, 


PA'SSION, [the , in this word and its|heri, Fignratively, a clergyman, 


derivatives and compounds is pron. like ſp; as, 


PA'STIME, S. à ſport, diverſion, & 


PA'STOR, PA'STOUR, S. IL. J a ke 


PA'STORAL, Adj. {1 at.] rural; fen pa) 


pd ſbun, pijhinate, b&c.) S. [Lat.] any effect bling ſhepherds, Figuratively, relating to 2 


cauſed by an external agent. A commotion |clergyman, or the care of ſouls, 


of the ſoul, arifing from the manner in which 


PA'STORAL, S. a pcem which contait PAT 


it conſiders things as amiable or hateful, An- 
ger, in a popular and vulgar ſenſe. Zeal, 
or #rcor, Love. Eager deſire or fondneſs, 
In ſcripture, applied to the laſt agonies and 


ſome ſcene in the country; a bucolic, 
PA'STRY, S. [Fr.] che art of maki! 
pies. Pies, or baked paſte, The place herd 
paſtry is made. 


ſufferings which cloſed the life of our Bleſſed | PA'STR Y-COOH, S.a perſon whoſe tra Fr] a 
Saviour, is to make and ſell pies, tarts, &c. [PAT 
PA'SSION-FLOWER, S. a flower fo call. PA'STURABLE, Adj. fit for wy | 
ed from an imaginary reſemblance it bears to} PA'STURAGE, S. Fr.] the 1 4 an! 
the crown of thorns and other inftruments of feeding cattle; lands grazed by cats * on 
the poſſion of our bleſſed Saviour. uſe of paſture. PAT, 


PA'SSION. WEEK, S. the week immedi- 
ately preced mp Eaſter, ſo called becauſe the 


happened in that week. 


PA'SIONATE, Adj. [Fr.] moved by, or ture. 


expreſſive of, paſſion. Eafily moved to anger; 
choleric. 


feeding. Ground on which graſs grows, 4 
* - W a * A a : : 2 
ſufferings and crucifixion of our Bletttd Saviour jcattle are fed. Human cu tur 


PASTURE, S. [Fr.] food, or the aft 0 


To PASTURE, v. A. to place in 2 
Nevterly, to graze n he * 11 
PA'STY, S. Fr.] a pie made 0 


PA'SSIONATELY, Adv. with great affec- 
tion, commotion of the mind, or anger. þ 

PASSIVE, Adi. [Lat. receiving impreſ— 1 
fons; ſuffering, oppoſed to active; unte- 


cruſt without a diſt. al | 
PAT, Adj. [ Belg.] fit, prope”, 7 PATh 
vitable, applied either to time or Fr” Kens or 


Ow word. . L! er rad 
2.6 1 nick blau d 

PAT, S. [Fr.] a light duet PP 
7 


* 


* 


PAT 


der beat into ſhape with 


1 fall lump of ma 
we band. 
To PAT, V. A. to 
a ſight blow or tap. 
To PATCH, V. 


ſtrike lightly ; to give 
N. [Belg.] to * by 
iece, To mend in a clumiy 
— up with ſhreds of dit- 
> ſorts, To lay ſmall ſpots of black ilk 
@the face. 
"PATCH, 8. [Ital.] a 
wer a hole. A piece 


piece ſewed on to 
laid in, in moſaic 
ork conſiſting of pirces of dif- 
- af rhe A (mall Tas of black nlk 
yorn by ladies on their faces as an ornament, 
A fall particle. A parcel of land, A pal. 
ty perfor, ſuppoſed to be a patch in the 
cation, © Thou ſcurvy parch.” Shak, 
The laſt ſenſe is obſolete, 
PaTCHER, S. one that patches; a 


dotcher. a 
pa TCH. WORK, S. work made of dit- 
ferent colours. . 

PATE, S. [from tete, Fr. by corruption; 
w from patina, Lot, a pan, in which teaſe 
we call the ſkull the brain pan] the head. 

PA'TED, Adj. headed; uſed in compoſi- 
Bon; as, lang-fated, 

PATEFA'CTION, S. [Lat.] act or ſtate 
opening. 

PA'TEN, S.] Lat.] a plate. 

PATENT, S. [Lat.] a writ by which a 
perſon enjoys 2 right or privilege exclufive of 
ders, f 

PATENT, Adj. containing a patent, or 
acluſve privilege, Any thing appropriated 
by letters patent, 

PATENTEE”, S. the perſon who has a 
Aer patent, 


PATER-NO'STER, S. [Lat.] the Lord's 


yer, 
PATERNAL, Adj. [Fr.] having the = 
aua or affection of a father. Received by 
kent from one's father. 

PATERNITY, S. [Fr.] the relation of 
father ; fatherhood, 

ATH, S. [Sax.] a road; track; narrow 
* a paſſqe. 
'PATHE"LIC, PATHE'TICAL, Adj. 
tr.) ffeting the paſſions z moving, 
{ PATHE"TICALLY, Adv. in ſuch a man 
8 to effect the paſſions, | 
N ATHE'TICALNESS, S. the quality of 
dune the paſſion | | 
PATHICKS, 8. 


1+ 
"es. 


PA'TELESS, Adj. untrodden, Without 


ks or paths. 
MATHYGNOMO/NICK, Adj. [Gr.] 
(caſe as are proper and inſe 


** "8s of a 0 

Mole al. . 0 
le, leſigning the real eflence or natute of 
not lymptomatic, 


e Clieaſe 
(CAL, Adj. relating to the 


5. 


Or.] Sodomites, or cata- 


ATHOLO'G 
"1s or diſcoverable effects of a diſorder, 


PAT 


PATHO'LOGY, 5. Gr.] is that part of 
medicine, which relates to the diftemp-xg, 
with their cauſes, differences, and effects, in- 
cident to the human body. 

PAI HGOPOE'lA, S. [Gr.] the riſing of a 
paſſion. In. rhetaic, a method of moving 
the mind to anger, hatred, compaſſion, &c. of 

PA”THOS, 5. a Greek term literally fig- 
nifying paſſion. is ſometimes uſed for the 
energy of a diſcourſe, or its power to move 
the paſſions, | 

PA'THWAY, S. a narrow way to be paſ- 
ſed on foot, 

PA'TIBLE, Adj. [ Lat. ] tolerable ; ſuffer. 
able, | 

PATIBULARY, Adj. [Fr.] bel0ging to 
the gallows. 

PA'TIENCE, [ pdſpente] S [Lat.] calm- 
neſs under injuries or affronts, miſery, and 
tortures. LF ad 

PA'TIENT, N paſoent] Adj. [ Lat.] endur- 
ing pain, injuries, and affrunis calmly, 

PA'TIENT, [bent] S. that which re- 
ceives impreſſions trom external objects. A 
perſon under the care of a phyſician, apothe- 
cary, or ſurgeon, 

PATIENTLY, [ pd/eently] Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to be calm under reproaches, aſti onta, 
pains, diſtreſs, or tortures, 

PA'TINE, S. [Lat.] the cover of a chalice, 

PA ILV, Adv, conveniently ; fiſly. 

PA”TRIARCH, [pdtriark} S. Davy one 
who governs by right of paternity. A father 
of a family. A biſhop ſuperior to ar hbiſhops. 

PATRIA'RCHAL, | patriarkal } Adj, 


Fr.] belonging to, or enjoyed by, patriarchs. 


PATRIA*RCHATE, or PA*TRIARCH- 
SHIP, [ patriartate, or pdtriarkfpip] S. Fr.] 
the office or dignity of a patriarch, 

P ."TRIARCRY, [| parriariyÞs, the juriſ- 
diction of a patriarch ; patriarchate. 

P \TRICIAN, | patriſpian} Adj. [Lat.] 
noble, ſenatorial, not plebetan, 

P TRICIAN,[ patriſhian |S. a nobleman, 

PATRIMO NIAaL, Adj. [Fr.] poſſeſſed 
by inheritance, 

PA”FTRIMONY, 8. 
ſeſſed by inheritance. 

PA'TRING TON, a town in the W. Rid- 
ing of Yorkſhire, whoſe fairs are March 28, 
and-July 18, for hoſes, cattle, and pedlary 
the market is on Saturday; diſtant from Lon- 
don 1904 miles, 

P.\'TRIOT, S. one that makes the good 
of his country the conſtant motive of his ac- 
tions or meaſures, witnout ſelſiſh views. 

PATRIOTISM, S. a conftant and difin- 
tereſted love tor one's country. 

To PATROCINATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
defend, protect, patronize. 

PATROCIN TIN, S. detending, or 
protecting; maintaining any one's cauſe, 

PATROL, ¶ parril | S. Fr.] the act of 


[Lat ] an eſtate poſ- 


arne 
Aab LOGIST „S. one who treats of 


going the rounds in a garriſon or camp to ob- 
ler vc what paſſes, and if the ceatinels perſorm 


pA 
their duty. The perſons who go the rounds 
in a garriſon or camp. 

To PATROL, Frs V. A. to go the 
rounds in a camp or garriſon. 

PA'TRON, 8. [Lat.] one who counte- 
nances, ſupports, or protects, generally ap- 

lied to one who encourages an author. 

guardian ſaint. An advocate or defender. 
One who has the gift of an eccleſiaſtical 
benefice. 

PA TRONAGE, S. 

dianſhip of ſaints, 

PATRO'NAL, Adj. 
porting ; defending. 

PA"TRONESS, S. a female who defends, 
protects, encourages or ſupports ; a female 

dian ſaint. 

To PA“ TRONISE, [| p4tronize] V. A. to 
encourage, protect, ſupport, countenance. 

PATRONY'MIC, Adj. [Gr.] a name 

given to a perſon expreſſing that of his father; 
as Tydides, the ſon of Tydeus. 
PA TTEN, S. the baſe of a pillar. A 
wooden ſhoe with an iron ring at its bottom, 
worn under the common ſhoe by women, to 
keep them from dirt. 

To PA'TTER, V. N. [Fr.] to make a 
noiſe Jike the quick Reps of many feet, 

PA”TTERN, S. [Fr.] an original to be 
wnitated or copied. A ſpecimen or ſample. 
An inſtance. Any thing cut out for a model. 
Archetype, plan. 

To PA TTERN, V. A. [Fr.] to copy; to 
make in imitation of ſomething; to ſerve as 
an example to be followed. 
*PAU'CILOQUY, S. [Lat.] little and ſpar- 
ing ſpeech. 

PAU'CITY, S. [Lat.] fewneſs, ſmallneſs 
of number or quantity. 

To PAVE, V. A. [Fr.] to lay or floor 
with brick or ſtone, Figuratively, to make 
way for, or make a paſſage eaſy. 

PA'VEMENT, S. a ſtone floor; ſtones or 
bricks laid for a floor. 

PA'VEREL, a village in Eſſex; with a 
fair on Whit-Tueſday for toys. | 

PA'VER, PA'VIER, S. one who lays a 
read, &c, with ſtones. 

PAVTLION, S. [Fr.] a tent; a turret; a 
detached building. 

To PAVILION, V. A. to furniſh with 
tents. To be ſheltered by a tent. 

PAUL Sr. formerly named Saul, was of 
the tribe of Benjamin, a native of Tarſus in 
Cilicia, a Phariſee by profeſſion; ſirſt a per- 
ſecutor of the church, and aſterwards a diſ- 
ciple of Jeſus Chriſt, and apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles. He was a Roman citizen, becauſe Au- 
guſtus had given the freedom of Rome to all 
the freemen of Tarſus, in conſideration of 
their. firm adherence to his intereſts, His 

arents ſent him early to Jeruſalem, where 
ſtudied the law under Gamaliel, a famous 
doctor. As to the manner of his converſion, 
and his indefatigable labours afterwards in 


protection; ſupport ; 
[Lat.] guarding ; ſup- 


| propagating the goſſ el, 


A' 


- 


PAY 
we 
def to the account yiven * . 2 
FA the Apoſtles ind his own epiſtlec = 

t. Paul was delivered from his im y J 
at Rome, h | A i 
ne, he proceeded in his travels, but 
what part of the world is not certain: f * 
ſay he went into Spain; and others, tak 
paſs'd over to Britain, But however this hy 
lie went a ſecond time to Rome, Here he is 
made cloſe priſonet, and tried for his lif , 
Helius Czſateanus, whom he calls tt, lea 
This man, Nero, at his departure into Grees, 
had left inveſted with exorbitant power 
which he exerciſed after in as exorbitant 
| manner. At this trial he complains of Ale 
ander the copperſmith's malice, and of being 
deſerted by his friends; and preſchtly after 
the ſecond epiſtle to Timothy was writta 
in which there are ſeveral preſages of his 
proaching martyrdom. This crown he 8 
tained the year following, together with B 
Peter, though not by the ſame kind of den 
For St. Paul, as a Roman citi en, could 
be crucified, and there fore was beheaded wit 
a ſword, His body was buried in the Vi 
Oſtienſis near Rome; where a ſtately churc 
was built to the honour of his memory, . 
Conſtantine the Great; which was afterwar 
enlarged and beautificd by order of the 
ceeding emperors. 
| PAUNCH, 8. [Fr.]the belly, or regia 
the guts. 

To PAUNCH, V. A. to rip up the bety 
or take out the entrails. 
PAU PER, S. [Lat.] in law, a poor ma 

PAUSE, Kae! S. [Fr ] a ſtop -er def 
tion from achon or motion. A break, ork 
paration between the words of a diſcourſe. 
ſtop or intermiſſion in muſic, 

To PAUSE, { pauze} V. N. to top orcei 
for a time. To deliberate. 

PAW, S. Brit.] the fore- foot of a ba 
the hand of a human creature, in contem 

To PAW, V. N. to draw the fore-foct 100 
the ground, Actively, to ſtroke with the ford 
foot; to handle roughly; to fan or 

PA WED, Adj. having pes. 
footed. 
PAWN, S. {Belg.] 


pledge given 25 {en 


rity for money, &c. borrowed. The ſtate br. 
being pledged. A common man at che * 
To PAWN, V. A. 1 give any thiug cal 
ſecurity for money, &c. lent, Fa 
ra WN BK OR ER, S. one that lea! by 
n upon 8. EA 
T a. V. A. [Fr.] to diſcharge 2 * 
To recompence. To give the worth in * by 
for any thing bought. To atone; to 8 wr 
amends by ſuffering. To beat. 1925 
PAY, S. wages; money for 22 ; 5e 7 
PA'YABLE, Adj. I Fr.] cue or to a 


Poſſible to be paid. ; 
PA'Y-DAY, S. a by on which debts 
diſcharged, or wages paid. x | 
PA'YING, S, among Seamen, * 


PEA 


: over with a coat of hot pitch; and 


done with canvas, it is called 
ling. Alſo, when ſhe is ſoiled, and the 
rf f, a new coat of tallow and ſoap, 


— oil, reſin, ay 2 
t is allo 
ballet togethet, 18 put on her, a 


led paying of a ſhip. 
CASTER, S. one who pays; one 
Em whom wages or money for goods ſold are 
FL YMENT, S. the act of diſcharging a 
lt ot promiſes ; reward; chaſti ſement. 
To PAYSE, V. N. [vſed by Spencer for 
wie] to balance. 
rern, S. [for pciſer] one that weighs. 
PEA, [pee] S. . roundiſh ſeed grow- 


— this is 


| 


jg in a pod, ; 
2 the ea in this word and 1ts fol- 
wing derivatives and compounds 1s pron. 
ike ce; a5, peece, Ec. ] S. [ Lat.] a ſtate where- 


relpite from war. Reſt from any commo- 
jon or diſturbance, Reconciliation, Silence. 
PEACE, Interject. a word commanding 


ence. 
PEACE-OFFERING, S. among the 
„ a lacrifice offered for atonement, and 
onciliation for a crime or offence. 
PEACEABLE, Adj. free from war, tu- 
ult or diſturbance, Not inclined to be quar- 
ome or turbulent, 

PEACEABLENESS, S. the quality of 
ing quiet, or diſpoſed to peace. 

PEACEABLY, Adv. without wan, tumult, 
difturbance, 

PEACEFUL, Adj. quiet, Inclined to 
te. Mild. Undiſturbed. 

— ULLY, Adv. quietly, mildly, 
Aly. 

PEACEFULNESS, S. quiet; freedom 


m noiſe or diſturbance. 


wences, 


EACH, [ peech] S, [Fr.] a roundiſh 
4 fruit, covered with a downy coat, in- 
bing arough or rugzed ſtone, 

b PEACH, [prech] V. N. [corrupted 
e zach] to accuſe a perſon of a crime. 
FEACHICK, S. the chicken of a peacock. 
FLACOCK, [ peecock] S. [Lat.] a fowl 
arkable for the beauty of its COD 
cially thoſe of its tail, 


* [ ec ben] S. the female of the 


* ert] 8. Sax. ] the top of a hill 
©, Any thing having a ſharp end 
vl The mung or projecting part of a 
4 * 
kak, [pet] v. N. to look fickly, 
On: to ſneak, 

Yale (peat ] 5. [Lat.] a ſucceſſion of 
| bal s ot cannon, bells, thunder, &c. 
b. ee] V. A. to ring a peal; 


. I With ze 
h a ton. Neuterly, to play ſo- 


v nations are in friendſhip with each other. gro 


'EACE-MAKER, S. one who reconciles | 


PEC 

PEAR, [ pair] S. a fleſhy fruit more point- 
ed towards the foot-ſtalk than the apple, and 
hollowed at the extremity like a navel. ' 

PEARL, [y] S. [Fr.] a gem fo und in 
the Eaſt- Indian berbes or pearl oyſter, whoſe 
value increaſes in proportion to its roundneſs. 
Pearls are alſo found in the common oyſter, 
the muſcle, and other ſhell-fiſn. In Medi- 
cine, a round ſpeck or film on the eye. 

PEA'RLED, [perled] Adj. ornamented or 
ſet with pearls, | 

PEA'RLY, [yy] Adj. abounding with, 
or containing pearls, Reſembling pearls. 

PEARMA'IN, S. a kind of apple. 

PEA'SANT, I pezant} S. [Fr.] a hind; 
one employed in country buſineſs. 

PEA'SANTRY, [ pezantry] S. ruſtics, or 
country people ; peaſants. 

PE'ASCOD, [ peezked] PE*ASHELL, 
[ peebell] S. the cod or ſhell in which peaſe 

/ 


. 
PEASE, [| peeze] S. [when mentioned as 

ſingle body or grain we uſe pea, whoſe 
plural is peas 3 but uſed colleRively for food, 
as a ſpecies, we ule peaſe, from peaſon, Sax,] 
food of peas. | 

PE ASEMARSH, a village in Suſſex, with 
one fair, on Thurſday after Whitſun-week, 
for pedlars wares, 


PEAT, [ peer] S. a kind of turf uſed for 
fi 


re. 

PEBBLE, PE “BBL E- STONE, S. a ſtone 
growing in one homogeneous maſs, ſometimes 
of various colours. Popularly, a ſmall ſtone. 

PE"BBLED, Adj. ſprinkled or abounding 
with pebbles, ca 

PECCABTLITY, S. the ſtate of being ſub- 
je& to ſin, 

PE'CCABLE, Adj. [ Lat.] ſubject to fin, 
PECCADTLLO, S. [Fr.] a light fault, 
crime, or venial offence, 

PE CCANC x, S. [ Lat. ] bad quality. 

PE CCANT, Adj. [ Lat.] guilty, Crimi- 
nal. In Medicine, injurious to health. In 
Law, wrong, or contrary to form, 

PECK, S, [Sax.] the fourth part of a 
buſhel. 

To PECK, V. A. [Fr.] to ftrike with the 
beak. To pick up with the beak. To ftrike 
with any pointed inſtrument, To quarrel and 
endeavour to expoſe, uſed with at. 

PE'CKER, S. one that pecks; a kind of 
bird, called likewiſe a wood-pecker, 

PE'CKHAM, a village in Surry, with one 
fair, on Auguſt 21, for toys. 

PE'CK LED, Adj, [corrupted from ſpeckled] 
ſpotted ; varied with ſpots. 

PE'CTINAL, Adj. [Lat.] like a comb. 

PE'CTINATED, Adj. inſerted into one 
another as combs are by their teeth, 

PECTINA'TION, S. the ſtate of being 
pectinated. 

PE CTORAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging te 
the breaſt. 


a ety wud, 


PE'CTORAL, S. [Lat. ] a breaſt- plate. 
58 PE'CU- 


PED 


PE'CULATE, PECULA'TION, S. [Lat.] 
robbery of the public money, 

PECULA'TOR, S. [ Lat.] a robber of the 

blic. 

PECU'LIAR, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 
one, exclufive of others. f 


— 


Particular. 
ECU LIAR, S. excluſive property. A 
thing exempted from ordinary juriſdiction. 
In he Canon Law, it fignifies a particular 
iſh or church that has juriſdiction within 
itſelf for granting probates of wills and admi- 
niſtrations, exempt from the ordinary or, 
biſhop's courts. | 

PECULIA'RITY, S. the quality which 
diſtinguiſhes bne perſon or thing from ano- 
ther; particularity, _ | 
| PECU LIARLY, Adv. in a manner not 
common to others; particularly, ſingly. 

PECU'NJARY, Adj. [Lat.] relating to, 
conſiſting of, money. | 

PED, S. ſſee Pap] a ſmall pack-ſaddle, 
much leſs than a pannel, A hamper; a 
* 

E'DAGOGUE, [ «da 8. [ai, Gr. 
a boy, and a, SI { teaches 
boys; a pedant ; ſchoolmaſter. 

To PE'DAGOGUE, [ pidagep ] V. A. 
to inſtruct in a haughty manner. 

PEDAGOGY, [| pedagozy}] S. [Gr.] in- 
firu on; maſterſhip; diſcipline, 

PE'DAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to a foot. 
- PEDALS, S. [Lat.] large pipes of an or- 
gan; ſo called, becauſe played on by the foot. 

PEDA*'NEOUS, Adj. going on foot. 

PE DAN T, S. [Fr.] a ſchoolmaſter. A 
vain and oftentatious ſmatterer of learnin 

PEDA'NTIC, PEDA'NTICAL, 
vainly oftentatious of learning. 

PEDA'NTICALLY,, Adv. with awkwar 
and vain oftentation of learning. 

PE'DANTRY, S. vain and awkward oſten- 
tation of learning. f 

To PE DDLE, V. N. [commonly written 
piddle] to be buſy about trifles. 

PEDERE RO, S. Span.] a ſmall cannon, 
managed by a ſwivel. It is frequently written, 
paterero. 

PE'DESTAL, S. [Fr.] the lower member 
of a pillar, or column; baſis of a ſtatue. 

PE/DICLE,S. [Lat.] the foot-ftalk ; that 
by which a leaf or fruit is fixed to a tree. 

PEDI'CULAR, Adj. [Lat.] having the 

hthiriaſis, or louſy diſtemper. 

PE'DIGREE, S. [Fr.] genealogy; lincage; 
account of deſcent, | 

PEDILU”'VTUM, S. a bath for the feet. 

PE'DIMENT, S. [Lat.] in Architecture, 
an ornament uſed to crown an ordonance, 
finiſh a trontiſniece, and placed over gates, 
doors, windows, c. ſometimes triangular, 
and ſometimes circular, 

PE'DLAR, S. [a perty-dealer ] one who tra- 
vels the country with ſmall commodities. 

PE'DLARY, S, wares ſold by pedlars, 


| 


Adj. | 


n 
PEDO 8. 
am. Wm. (Gr.} infant bay. 


PEDOBAPTIST, 8. 
or practiſes infant bapti 
PEE'BLES, a pail. and con 
Scotland, in a ſhire of its own 
Tweedale, remarkable fot ts 3 
gates, 3 ſtreets, and 3 bridges, 
N. fide of the river Tweed, 21 
Edinburgh, and 307 N. from Lo 

To PEEL, V. A, [Lat.] to take of tha 
— _ = _ fruit, To flay, To plucde 
rom puller, Fr. to rob. ay 
be wrote pill, "a thisſeaſet tou 

PEEL, S. [Lat.] the ſkin or thin ray 
An inſtrument uſed by bakers to ray they 
bread, or put it into the oven, 

To PEEP, V. N. [Skinner derires th; 
word from opheſſen, Belg, to lift up; Caſas 
bon, from om, Gr.] to make the frf 
appearance, To look through a crevice & 
hole lily, ſo as not to be perceived, Ti 
look cloſely and curiouſly, 

PEEP, S. the firſt ap ce. A f bel 

PEE'P-HOLE, S. a hole through whid 
a perſon may ſee without being feen, 

PEER, S. [pair, Fr.] an equal; 2 con 
panion, a fellow; a nobleman, | 

To PEER, V. N. ¶ contracted from pur 
to come juſt in fight, To Took narrow!f inty 

PEE RAGE, S. [Fr.] the digrity d 
nobleman or peer. The body of petri. 

PEE'RESS, S. the wife of a pett, « 
woman who has a peerage in her own right, 

PEE'RLESS, Adj. without an equz/, 

- PEE'RLESSNESS, S. matchleſſne!:, 

PEE'VISH, Adj. eaſily offended, cr aptt 
be made angry. Offended at triſſes. 

PEE'VISBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manget! 
to be eaſily made angry. | 

PEE'VISHNESS, S. the quality of bein 
eaſily made angry or uneaſy. | 

PEG, S. [Teut.] a piece of wood rt 
into a hole inſtead of a nail. The pins & 
muſical inſtrument by which its frog à 
ſtrained, To take a pep lower, to depreſs, ( 
ſink. 2 

To PEG, v. A. to faſten with a point 
piece of wood, 4 
PE'KIN, the capital city of the ef. 
of China in Afia, where the emperct ges 
rally reſides. Thoſe who have computes u 
compaſs of this city, obſerve, that it 1 
miles in circumference, and that the 1 X 
of inhabitants is, at leaſt, two millions. 4 
country about it is plain, but ſandy 2 , 
very Fraltfu z yet provifons of i kk 
exeecding plentiful, they being, 45 Wes . 
merchandizes, brought from other f. id 
means of canals cut from the nv, Y g 
ways crot#ded with veſſels of differen 
Lon. 116. 41. E. lat. 39. 54 N. 
PELF, S. money or riches. of which a 


Gr.] one 

a ] onethat beg 
ty town of 
name, al 


It her onthe 
mules $, from 


ndon, 


PE'DDLING, Adj. petty dealing, 


{ſpecies lives upon fub, and the 


PE*LICAN, S. [Fr.] * other on de 
ext 


PEM 
ts and reptiles ; its tenderneſs for its young 


. ble. 
4 PE LET, S. Fr.] a little ball, A bullet 


. * 
oO LLETED, Adj. conſiſting of balls or 


ets, * . j 
g LLICLE, S, [Lat.] a thin ſkin, A 
which gathers upon liquors. 
PE'LLITORY, S. an herb. | 
PELL-MELL, Adv. [F r.] confuſedly ; 
z tumultuous manner. 
PELLS, S. [Lat.] Clerk of the Pells, an 
officer of the Exchequer, who enters every 
teller's bill into a parchment roll called pellis 
acceptoram, the roll of receipts. 
PELLU'CID, Adj. [Lat.] clear, tranſpa- 


i 


at, 
"PELLUCIDITY, PELLU'CIDNESS, S. 
the quality of a body which renders it fit to 
be ſeen through, and free from dregs. 
PELT, S. [Lat.] a ſkin or hide. The 

of an hawk torn. 

To PELT, V. A. ffrom poltern, Teut. ac- 
exrding to Skinner, but according to Mr, Lye 
contratted from pellet] to ſtrike by throwing, 
To throw at, 

PE'LT-MONGER, S. ¶ pelt and monger] 
one who deals in raw hides, 

PE'LTING, Adj. uſed by Shakeſpear to 
fznify mean or paltry, pitiful, | 

PELVIS, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the lower 
part of the belly. 

PEMBRIDGE, a town of Herefordſhire, 
with 2 market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, 
on May 12, and Nov. 22, for horned cattle, 
It is a ſmall place, ſeated on the river Arrow, 
15miles N. W. of Hereford, and 1471 W. 
N V. of London. a 
PEMBROKE, the capital town of Pem- 
drokeſtire in 8. Wales, with a market on 
Wurdzys, and four fairs, on May 14, Tri- 
r Mende, July 10, and September 25, 
vor cattle, horſes, ſheep, and cloth. It is 
commnodicuſly ſeated on the innermoſt cree}: 
0! Milford Haven, over which there are two 
bantfome bridges. It is ſurrounded with a 
"ul with three gates, and has a ſtrong caſtle, 
wel on a rock, It is a corporation, with 
Fl buil: houſes, two churches, and the title 
un earldom, ſending one member to par- 
lament, It is 256 miles W. by N. of London. 
PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of S. Wales, 
3 miles in length, 18 in breadth, and is 
oled on all fides by the ſea, except on 
WE, where it is bounded by Carmarthen- 
ute and Cardiganſhire. It contains 4320 
ms 25920 inhabitants, 145 pariſhes, 5 
n ens, 16 caſtles, beſides block-houſes, 
* & three members to parliament, The 
A Aren are, the Ilen, the Guala, 
whe 1 the Nevern, beſides ſeveral 
+ 4 i ae, The hills are barren; 
* the — in the valleys and bottoms 

— D 8 exceeding fertile; however, 

) e mountains there are ſheep, 


* 
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PEN 
goats, and cattle, The principal town is 
Pembroke. | 

PE MBURY, a village in Kent, with 
one fair, on Whit-Tueſday, for cattle and 
pedlars ware, 

PEN, S. [ Lat.] an inftrument uſed in 
writing. A quill or feather, A ſmall in- 
cloſure, or coop, from pennan, Sax, 

To PEN, V. A. [Sax. ] to coop or ſhut up 
in a ſmall incloſure. To write. 

PE'NAL, Adj. [Lat.] denouncing or ex- 
acting puniſhment. x 

PE'NALTY, PENA'LITY, S. [Fr.] pu- 
niſhment. A forfeiture, 

PENANCE, S. [Fr. ] eccleſiaſtical puniſh- 
ment for an offence, chiefly adjudged to the ſin 
of fornication, 

PENCE, the plural of penny, formed by 
contraction from pennies, 

PENCIL, S. [Lat.] a ſmall bruſh of hairs 
uſed by painters. A kind of pen made of 
black lead. Any inſtrument uſed in writing 
without ink. 

To PE'NCIL, V. N. to paint. 

PE'NDANT, S. [Fr.] æ jewel hanging 
looſe from the ear. Any thing ſuſpended by 
way of ornament. 

PE'NDENCE, S. ſlopeneſs; ſuſpenſion, 

PE'NDENCY, S. a tate of fuſpence, or 
delay in a ſuit, | 

PE'NDENT, Adj. [Lat. wrote by ſome 

ndant] hanging. Jutting over, 

PENDING, Adj. [Fr.] depending; un- 
decided. 

PENDULO'SITY, PE'NDULOUSNESS, 
S. the ſtate of hanging; ſuſpenkon. 

PE'NDULOUS, Adj. [Lat.] hanging. 

PENDULUM, S. [Lat.] any weight hung 
ſo as it may be eaſily ſwung backwards and 
forwards. 

PENETRABLE, Adj. [Lat.] ſuch as 
may be pierced; or may admit or be affected 
by moral and intellectual motives. 

PENETRABTLIT V, S. the quality of be- 
ing capable to be pierced, applied to the 
body; the quality of being affected by motives, 
applied to the mind, 

PENETRA'LIA, S. [Lat.] interior parts. 

PE NETRANT, Adj. [Fr.] having the 
power to pierce. 

To PENETRA NE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to pieree 
or enter beyond the ſurface. To aftect the 
mind, To reach the meaning, Neuterly, 
to make way. | 

PENETRA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
piercing or entering into a body, Entrance 
or comprehenſion of any difficulty, applied to 
the underſtanding. Acuteneſs, or ſagacity. 

PE NETRATIVE, Adj. piercing, ſharp, 
ſubtle, acute, or diſcerning, Having the 
power to affect the mind. 

PENCUIN, S. [Brit,] a bird, which, 
though no higher than a gooſe, yet oftentimes 
weighs ſixteen pounds. A fruit in the Weſt- 
Indies, of a ſharp acid flayour, 

5 G3 a PENIN. 


PEN 


PENT'NSULA, S. [Lat.] a piece of land 
ſurrounded by water, excepting in one part, 
by which it is joined to the continent. 

PENI'NSULATED, Adj. almoſt ſurround- 
ed with water. | 

PE'NITENCE, S. [Lat.] repentance; 


ſorrow for fin attended with amendment of 


life, and change of the affections. 

PE'NITENT, Adj. [Lat.] ſorrowful for 
paſt fins, and reſolutely bent on amending life. 

PE'NITENT, S. one ſorrowful for paſt 
tranſgreſſions, and reſolute to abſtain from 
them for the future. 

PENITE NTIAL, [ penirenſbia !] Adj. ex- 
preſſing ſorrow for paſt ſins; enjoined as pe- 
nance. 

PENITENTIAR, { penit&nſhiary] S. 
one who preſcribes the rules and meaſures of 
penance, One who does penance, The 
place where penance is enjoined. 

PE'NITENTLY, Adv. with repentance 
or ſorrow for fin; with contrition. 

PE'NKNIFE, [ pennife] S. a knife for 
making pens, 

PE'NKRIDGE, a town in Staffordſhire, 
with a ſmall market on Tueſdays, and two 
fairs, on September 2, and October 10, for 
ſaddle horſes and colts, It is 1254 miles 
N. W. of London. 

PE'NMAN, S. one who profeſſes the art 
of writing. An author, or writer, 

ENMA'CHNO), a village of Carnarvon- 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with two fairs, on Aug. 
23, and Sept. 21, for catile, 

PENMO'RSA, a village of Carnarvon- 
ſhire, in N, Wales, with three fairs, on 
Auguſt 20, September 25, and Novemoer 12, 
for cattle. 

PE'NNANT, S. [pennen, Fr.] an enſign, 
colours, or ſmall flag. A rope for hoiſting 
things on board, 

PE'NNATED, Adj. [Lat.] winged; in 
Botany, applied to thoſe leaves which grow 
exactly oppoſite to each other, on the ſame 
ſtalk, 

PE'NNILESS, Adj. without money. 

PE'NNISTON, in Yorkſhire, whoſe fairs 
are on Thurſday before February 28, the laſt 
Thurſday in March, the Thurſday before Old 
May-Day, and the Thurſday after Old Mi- 
chaelmas-Day, for horned cattle and horſes. 

PE'NNON, S. a kind of ſtandard with a 
Jong tail, antiently belonging to a ſimple 
gentleman. It 15 oppoſed to the banner, 
which was ſquare. 

PENNY, S. [plural pence, Sax.] a ſmall 
coin in value four farthings. Proverbially, 2 
ſmall ſum; money in gencral, 

PE'NNYROYAL, S. an herb of a fragrant 
ſmell, uſed in medicine and cookery. 

PE'NNY-WEIGHT, S. a weight con- 
taining 24 grains troy weight. 

PE'NNYWISE, Adj. ſaving ſmall ſums at 


the hazard of greater. 


— ſ— 


_—. 
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bought for a penny. A purchaſ, 
thing bought for leſs tha jt is 3 


ſmall quantity. 

PE NRICE, a ſea-pi 
in the county of 5 Sy 
on Thurſdays, and four fairs, on May 17 
July 17, September 17, and December | 
— 2 Reeps and hogs. It is ſeated 4 
the fea, 20 miles 8. of Carmarth 
W. of London, ; —_ 

PENRITH, or PE'RITH, a town & 
Cumberland, with a market on Tue. 
and two fairs, on Whit- Tueſday, and Nor. 11, 
for horſes and horned cattle ; ſeated ada! 
hill called Perith-Fell, near the rivers Limot 
and Lowther, It is 2824 miles N. N. . d 
London, 

PE'NRYN, a town of Cornwall, with three 
markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Sau- 
days, for corn, and on Saturdays for proviſions; 
and three fairs, on May 1, July 7, and Dec, 
21, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and a few hops, 
It is a corporation, ſeated on a creek of Fil- 
mouth Haven, is a conſiderable place, and 
ſends two members to parliament. It is 261 
miles W. by S. of London. 

PE'NSANCE, or PE NZ AN ck, u 
of Cornwall, with a market on Thurn, 
and two fairs, on Thurſday after Trinity, 
Sunday, and on Thurſday before Adrent- 
Sunday, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and 
a few hops. It is 289 miles W. by S. 0 
London, 

PE'NSFORD, a town in Somerietſhi 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, of 
May 6, for cattle, ſheep, and horſes; ando 
November 8, for ſheep and horſes. It is 118 
miles W. by S. of London. : 

PE'NSHURST, a village in Kent, wit 
one fair, on July 1, for pedlars ware. 

PE'NSILE, Adj. [Lat.] bangiag, ſulpen 
ed, or ſupported above ground. | 

PE'NSILENESS, S. the ſtate of banging 

PENSION, [ ecnſben] S. [Fr.] an allo 
ance given to a perſon, 

To PENSION, enen] V. A. to ſup 

rt by an allowance, 
PENSION ARV, Laien y] Ad. [Ft 
maintained by penſions, or a ſtated Aloe 


PE NSIONER, [ penſponer ] 8. one lu 


1 


ö other 
orted by voluntary allowance from an 
P PE'NSIVE, Adj. ** 1 | Ae 
al, nart] 


fully ſerious and thoughthi 

PE'NSIVELY, Adv. in 
thoughtful manner. 3 

PE/NSIVENESS, S. the quality of be 

urnfully thoughtful. 1 
EN SVL VA NIa, one of the may 
plantations of the Engiiſh in N. _ 
It is bounded _ the E. by vw lc 
4 artly by the ocean; on "34 
— = of Cheſepeak-Bay, wI 
barates it from Maryland; oa 855 6 
ſ-veral Indian nation; and on te © 


2 mouraful al 


PE NNY WORTH, S. as much as can be 


Maryland, It is well watered by d. , 


PEN 


war, and other navigable rivers, on which 


ep | 
— rde produce of this country 15 corn, 


PER 


PE'NURY, S. [Lat.] want; poverty; 


[ 
me up into the heart of the pro- lindigence. 


PE'NYBERT, a village of Radnorſhire, 


cattle, timber, pot-aſhes, wax, ſkins, and furs; in S. Wales, with one fair, on May 12, for 
b 


carry to the Caribbee Iſlands ſalted 
war pipe ſtaves, and fith 3 tak - 
in return ſugar, rum, and molaſſes, 
From England they have cloathing, furniture, 
hardware, and all ſorts of tools, P hiladelphia 
is the capital towD. 

PENT, Part. Paſs. of Pen; cooped up. 

PENTACA'PSULAR, Adj. [Gr.] having 
ve cells or cavities. 
 ENTACHORD, [ pentakord ] S. [Gr,] 
u inſtrument having five ſtrings, ; 

PENTAGON, S. [Gr.] a mathematical 
figure having five angles, 

PENTA'GONAL, Adj. having five angles. 

PENTA'METER, S. [Lat.] a Latin verſe 
conſifting of five feet. 

PENTA'NGULAR, Adj. five cornered. 

PENTAPE'TALOUS, Adj. having five 
leaves, 

PENTASPAST, S. [Or.] an engine with 
Eve pullies. 

PENTA'STICK, S. [Gr.] a compoſition 
conſiſting of five verſes, 

PENTASTYLE, S. [Gr.] In Architec- 
ture, a work in which are five rows of co- 
lumns, 

PE'NTATEUCH, [ Pentateuk} S. the five 
books of Moſes ; namely, Geneſis, Exodus, 
Leriticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

PENTECOST, S. [Gr.] a feaſt of the 
ews, ſo called from its being celebrated the 
fftieh day after the ſixteenth of Niſan. It 
called by the Hebrews the feaſt of weeks, 
decauſe kept ſeven weeks after the Paſſover. | 
|t correſponds with the Chriſtians Whitſun- | 
tice, for which we ſometimes uſe it. 

PENTHOUSE, s. [Fr.] a ſhed hanging 
eut aſſope from the main wall. 

ICT, S, [Ital.] a ſloping roof; a 


b 


M PENTILE, S. a tile made for covering the | 
loping part of a roof, 

PFENTRA' OTH-MON, a village of An- 
Vela, in N. Wales, 5 miles W. of Beau- 
part, with 5 fairs, on May 8, Friday after, 
nnity, Auguſt 16, October 3, and Novem- 
ber 127 all for cattle, 

PE'N CRT, or PENTRY, a town of Car- 
murthenſhire, in S. Wales, with two fairs, 
en May 12, and October 10, for cattle, 
Rorkes, and ſhee . 


3 LTIMA, S. [Lat.] the laſt ſyllable 


A 2XURIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſparing in ex- 
Fer xktmonious; ſcanty. 

5 NU'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a niggardly, 
4 and ſeanty manner. 

1 +0 RIGUSNESS, S. the quality of 
"8 paring in expences 3 parſimony, 


3 8. [Lat.] an imperfect 


| ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. 


PE'NYBOUT, a village of Carmarthen- 
ſhire, in S. Wales, with one fair, on Decem- 
ber 5, for cattle, tallow, and pedlars ware, 

PENYSTREET, Merionethſhire, in 
Trawysfinydd, N. Wales, with two fairs, on 


Auguſt 17, and September 21, for cattle. 


PE'ONY, S. [Lat.] a red flower, 

PEOPLE, | pron. peep! ] S. [Lat.] a nation 
or community, The vulgar or commonalty. 
SYNON, People is ſo very general, that it 
cannot be connected with a determinate num- 
ber; as, for inſtance, four, five, or fix people; 
but that of perſons may. - 

To PE'OPLE, cep] V. A. [Fr.] to fill 
with inhabitants. 

PE PASTICES, S. [Gr.] medicines which 
are good to help the rawneſs of the ſtomach, 
and digeſt crudities. 

PE PPER, S. ¶ Lat. þ a warm ſpice, of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies, 

To PE'PPER, V. A. to ſprinkle with pep- 
per. Figuratively, to best or mangle, either 
with blows or ſhot, 

PE'PS1S,S. [Gr.] the concoction, digeſtion, 
or fermentation of victuals and humours in a 
human body. 

PE'PTIC, Adj. [Gr.] what afliſts digeſtion, 

PERACU'TE, Adj. [ Lat.] very ſharp. 

PERADVE'NTURE, Adv, Fr.] perhaps; 
by chance; may be. 

To PERA'CRATE, V, A. [Lat.] to tra- 
vel or wander over. 

PERAGRA'TION, S. the act of paſſing 
through any ſtate or ſpace. ; 

To PERA'MBULATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
walk through; to ſurvey by paſſing through, 

PERAMBULA'TION, S. the act of paſ- 
ling through or wandering over; a travelling 
ſurvey. 

PE'RCEANT, Adj. [Fr.] piercing, pene- 
trating. 

PERCE'IVABLE, [| perceevable] Adj. that 
wich is properly an object of the ſenſe or 
underſtanding, and may be diſcovered by 
either, 

PERCETVABLY, [| perceiewably] Adv. in 
ſuch a manner as to be diſcovered by the ſenſes 
or mind, 

To PERCEIVE, ¶percecve] V. A. [Fr.] 
to diſcover by means of the ſenſes or under- 
ſtanding. To know, or obſerve. 

PERCEPTIBILITY, S. the ſtate of 
being diſcovered by the mind or ſenſes, The 
power of perceiving, 

PERCE'PTIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] ſuch as may 
be perceived by the mind or ſenſes. 

PERCE'PTIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as may be perceived by the ſenſes or mind. 

PERCE'PTION, S. [Lat.] the a&, paſſion, 
or impreſſion, whereby the mind a con- 

ciou. 
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perceiving. 


P E R 
ſcious of any thing, The act or power of 
An idea or notion. 5 
PERCEPTIVI, Adj. [Lat.] having the 


er of perceivi | 


ZRCH, S. rr, Ja $f of prey. A meaſure | 


containing five yards and a halt, from perebe, 
Fr, pertica, Lat. A ſtick on which birds ſup- 
ort themſelves when they rooſt, from perche, 
r. 
To PERCH, V. N. [Fr.] to fit like a bird 
at rooſt, Actively, to place on a perch, 
PERCHA'NCE, Adv. perhaps. 
PERCIPIENT, Adj, [Lat.] conſcious of 
the preſence or impreſſion of an object. 
PERCIPIENT, S. one that has the power 
of perceiving. 
To PERCOLATE, v. A. [ Lat.] to ftrain 
through. 
.\ PERCOLA'TION, S. the act of purifying 
by ftrain:ng. 
To PERCU'SS,”'V, A. [ Lat. ] to ſtrike. 
PERCU'SSION, S. | Lat. ] the act of ſtrik- 
ing. A ſtroke. 
 PERCU'TIENT, [ perkifoient] Adj. [Lat.] 
ſtriking; having the power to ſtrike. 
PERDI'TION, S. [Lat.] deſtruction; 
death; leſs, or ruin. In Scripture, eternal 
death. 
PFE RDUE, Adv. [Fr. a forlorn hope, or 
advanced centinel] cloſe; in ambuſh. 
PE'RDULOUS, Adj. [ Lat.] loſt; thrown 


away. 
PERDU'RABLE, Adj. [Fr.] laſting; long 

continued. Not in uſe. 
PERDU'RABLY, Adv. in a laſting man- 


2. 
PERDURA'TION, S. [Lat.] long conti- 


nuance. 


To PEREGRINATE, V. N. [Lat.] to act, or do; to accompliſh a deſign or uts 


travel ; to live in foreign countries. 

PEREGRINA'TION, S. [Lat.] trayel or 
abode in foreign countries, 

PEREGRINE, Adj, foreign; not native; 
not domeſt ic, | 

To PERE MPT, V. A. [Lat.] in Law, to 
cruſh, to Kill. 

PERE'MPTORILY, Adv. abſolutely ; fo 
as to cut off further delay or debate, 

PERE'MPTORINESS, S. poſitiveneſs 
that will not admit of diſpute or cuntradic- 
tion. 

PERE MPTORY, Adj. [Lat.] poſitive, 
ſo as to admit of no delay, diſpute, or con- 
tradition. 

PERE'NNIAL, Adj. [ Lat.] laſting through 
the year; perpetual, unceaſing, . 

PERE'NNITY, S. [Lat.] the quality of 
I2ting the year round; perpetuity, 

PERFECT, Adj. | Lat: | free from defect 
with reſpect to parts, compoſition, Kill or 
s bilities. Safe. SYNON, Perfection regards, 


property, the beauty which riſes from the de- 

2 and conſtruction of the work ; firiſoing, 
from the hand and workmanſhip cf the work - 
Completion depends on the want of no- 


In 411. 


Pp E R 


thing ; but on the works at i 
it ſhould have. having every lig 
or — ae Vo d[Lat.] to complete 
y thing; To ſupply defect 
—— one © * 
PERI E'CTION, S. [Lat.] c 
enjoying every ing 1 wh 4 
free es redundancy or defect. A 6 . 
excellence. An attribu ; 
Deity. * Wiel to th 
To PERFE'CTIONAT 
berſeck. E, V. A. to mitt 
PERFE CTIVE, Adi. conducing 
ete, or to remove all dee. 9 
PERFE CTIVELY, Adv. in ſuch 2 ma. 
„ 
Adv. in a 
from defects. * 
PE'RFECTNESS, S. completeneſs; goods 
neſs, virtue; ſkill, 
| "PERFIDIOUS, Adj. treacherous, filk, 
guilty of violated truſt. 
PERFTIDIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner is. 
conſiſtent with the confidence placed in ot. 
PERFI'DIOUSNESS, S. the quality d 
being perfidious. 
PE'RFIDY, S. [Lat.] breach of fark, 
The act of betraying, 
To PE RFLATE, V. A. [Lat.] to l 
through. 
PERFLA'TION, S. the act of blosig 
through. 
To PE RFORATE, V. A. [Lat.] to pere 
or bore a hole with a tool, 
PERFORA'TION, S. the act ef pietig 
or boring. A hole made by boring, 
PERFO'RCE, Adv. by violence. 
To PERFO'RM, V. A. [ltal. ] to execute, 


dertak ing. Neuterly, to ſuccegd in an attempt 

PERFORMANCE, S. the execution of 
deſign. The completion of 2 promiſe, A A 
work or compoſition. An action, or font 
thing done. 

PERFO'RMER, S. one that performs it 
thing, generally applied to an artiſt who git 
a ſpecimen of his ſkill in public. 

To PERFRI'CATE, V. N. [Lat.] um 
over. 
PERFI ME, S. [Fr.] an agreeable 000th 
compoſed by art, and uſed to give other 121% 
a fregrant ſcent, Fragrance. 
To PERFU ME, 5 A, to make a w 

nell arrceably, To ſcent. 7 
PU AER 8. one who makes 3nd {uu 


artificial odours. ; 
1 | . * * 1 1 
| PERFU'NCTORILY, Adv, [Lit.} 
careleſs or negligent manne“. * 
| PERMFUNCTORY, AG Le.] cue 
flight ; negligent. | 
To PERFU'SE, [ prfiize] V. A. Il 
overſpre:d ; to tincture. * 
PER HA'PS, Adv. peradventure; it 3 0 
PE RIA PT, S. [Gr.] 4 charm, v 


3 f 2 an amulet. 1 
prevent o: expel diſeaſes; l PERICAL 


uit 
PE. 
* 


PER 


PERICA'RDIUM, 8. [Gr.] a thin mem- 


and containing the 
ity ; its uſe is to contain a 


brane reſembling 2 purſe, 


heart in its cavity; 1 


quantity 
iſt, ; 
"PERICA'RPIUM, S. [Lat a thin mem- 
ruit or grain of a 


compaſſing the , 
— 'A medicine applied to the wriſt for 


re of an ague. 

iel A'TION, S, [Lat.] danger, 

il, hazard, 
ERICRA'NIUM, 8. [Lat.] a chin and 
nerroas membrane, of exquiſite lenſe, which 
overs the cranium or ſkull, and invelops all 
the bones in the body, except the teeth, 
*PERI'CULOUS, Adj. [Lat.] dangerous; 


hazardous, . 

PERIERGY, S. [Gr.] needleſs caution 
or diligence in an operation. 

PERIGEE,, PERIGE'UM, S. [Or.] a 
point wherein a planet is at its neareſt poſſ- 
ble diſtance from the earth. 

PERIHE'LIUM, S. that part of a planet's 
orbit wherein it is neareſt to the ſun, 

PERIL, S. [Fr.] a ſtate wherein a per- 
bn is expoſed to loſs, diſeaſe, or death, A 
danger threatened, 

PERILOUS, Adj. [Fr.] dangerous, ha- 
zardous, Smart, witty; vulgarly pron, parlous. 

PERILOUSLY, Adv. in a dangerous 
Manner, 

PERILOUSNESS, S. dangerouſneſs. 
FERTMETER, S. [Fr.] the compaſs or 
Im of all the fides that bound any figure. 
Ne PrntpHERY, 

PERIOD, S. [Gr.] a circuit, A ſpace 
ume in which any revolution of the planets 
i pertrmed, which begins again. A ſtated 
kunder of years, days cr. hours, in which 
aug; are performed and repeated. The end 
concluſion. The tate at which any thing 
aminates, Duration. In Grammar, a com- 
e !:ntence from one full ſtop to another. 
n Printing, a pauſe or mark, denoting a 
ple lentence, thus (.) 

FERIO'DIC, PERIODICAL, Adi. 
J making a circuit or revolution. 
Preung or returning at a ſtated time, Re- 
dung do periods, or revolutions. 

ü DICALLY, Adv, at ſlated times, 
Babies vs Ml, s. in Geography, are ſuch 
MIN 28 have the ſame laticude, but op- 

1 agitudes. Theſe have the ſame com- 
ugs throughout the year, and the 
„ P"*nmena of the heavenly bodies; 
en it is noon-day with the one, it is 
Ne other, there being 12 hours 
rem in an eaſt or weſt direction. 
On. 
— [Gr.] a membrane 

ing all the bones, 
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4 P] Ar- ; 

th bi ATE! is a name given to the 
1 o Ariſtotle, becauſe they uled to 
\2 | U walking. 

5 PERIPHERY 


* „[ perifery] S. fr.] the 
Inference of a circular Ben 


of clear water to keep the heart 


| 


PER: 
To PE'RIPHRASE, [ptrifrate] v. A. 


Fr.] to expreſs by circumlocution, or many 
words. | : 

PERI'PHRASIS, [ perifrafis] S. [Gr.] 
the act of expreſſing the ſenſe of one word by 
many; as when we ſay, the loſs of life, for 
death, Circumlocution, 

PERIPNEUC MONT, S. [Or. ] an inflam- 
mation of the lungs. 

PERITSCII, S. in Geography, the inhabitants 
of either frigid zone, between the polar circles 
and the poles; where the ſun, when in the 
ſummer figns, moves only round about them, 
without ſetting, and conſequently their ſha- 
dows, in the ſame day, turn to all points 
of the horizon, 

To PE*RISH, V. N. 
be deſtroyed. Actively, 
impair : obſolete. | | | 

PE'RISHABLE, Adj. liable to periſh or 
decay; ſubject to ſhort duration. 
PE'RISHABLENESS, S. liableneſs to de- 
cay or deſtruction. 

PERISTA'LTIC, Adj. [Fr.] applied to 
the vermicular or wavering motion of the 
guts, by which the excrements are paſſed 
downwards, and voided, _ | 
PERISTY'LE, S. [Fr.] a circular range 
of pillars, or columns. 

PERISY'STOLE, S. [Gr.] the pauſe or 
interval between the two motions of the heat 
or pulſe. | 

PERITONE UM, S. [Gr.] a thin, foft 
membrane, which encloſes all the bowels in 
the lower belly. 

PERITRO'CHIUM, [ petritrabium] S. in 


Mechanics, denotes a wheel, or circle, con- 
centric with the baſe of a cylinder, and "0 


[Lat.] to die; to 
to deſtroꝝ, decay, or 


% * 


able together with it, about an axis. 
To PERJURE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſwea 
falſely; to forſwear. 

PERJURER, S. one that ſwears falſely, 
PERJURY, S. the act of ſwearing falſely ; 
a falſe oath, | 
PE RIWIG, S. [Fr.] hair woven on thread 
ſewed on a cawl, and worn by a perſon in- 
ſtead of his own hair, . 
To PE'RIWIG, V. A. to dreſs in falſe 
hair. 

PE RIWINKLE, S. a ſmall ſhell fiſt, a 
ind of ſea-ſnail. In Botany, a plant. | 
To PERK, V. N. [from perch] to hold 
up the head with an affected briſkneſs, To 
dreſs, to prank. 

PE'RMANENCE, PE'R MANENCY, 8. 
Juration ; conſiſtency; laſtingneſs; conunu- 
ance in the ſame ſtate. | 
PERMANENT, Adj. [ Lat.] durable, eon- 
tinuing, laſting, unchanged, 
PERMANENTLY, Adv. in a durable 
manner. 
PE'RMEABLE, Adj. [Lat.] ſuch as may 
be paſſed through. 


To PERMEATE, V, A, [Lat.] to paſs 
through, 
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- PERMEA'TION, 8. the act of paſſing 
through. - _ 
PERMI'SCIBLE, Adj. [ Lat. ] ſuch as may 


de mixed, 


PERMI'SSIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] what may 
itted. 


be perm 
PER MISSION, S. [Fr.] allowance. 


Leave to do any thing. 


PERMTSSIVE, Adj. [Lat.] granting or 
giving leave; not hindering, though not ap- 
proving. | 

PER MI'SSIVELY, Adv. by bare allow- 
ance, without hindrance or approbation, 

To PERMIT, V. A. [Lat.] to allow, 
grant or ſuffer, without commanding, autho- 
riſing, or approving; to reſign. 

PERMIT, S. a written warrant for ſend- 
ing goods from one place to another. 

PERMYTTANCE, S. allowance. Want 
or forbearance of oppoſitien. Not elegant. 

PERMIXTION, fS. [Lat.] the act of 
mingling ; the ſtate of being mingled. 

PERMUTA'TION, S. [Lat.] the ex- 
change of one thing for another. 

To PERMU'TE, V. A. [Lat.] to ex- 
change. 

PERNTCIO Us, Þ perni/bious] Adj. [Lat.] 
miſchievous in the higheſt degree; deſtructive; 

uick. 

PERNICIOUSLY, [ pernifhicuſly] Adv. 
in fuch a manner as to deſtroy or ruin; miſ- 
ehievouſly. 

PERNI'CIOUSNESS, ¶ pern;fhiouſneſs] S. 
the quality of being deſtructive. 

PERNTCITY, S. [Lat.] ſwiftneſs. 
« Great ſwifineſs or pernicity.“ Ray. 

PERORA'TION, S. [Lat.] the conclu- 
fion of an oration, 

To PERPE'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to ponder 
on or conſider attentively, 

PERPENDICULAR, Adi. [Lat.] crofl- 
ing any thing at right angles. Straight or up- 
right, 

PERPENDICULAR, S. a line croſſing 
the horizon at right angles, 

PERPENDICULARLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to cut another line at right angles. 
In the direction of a ſtraight line up and down. 

PERPENDICULA'RITY, S. the ſtate of 
being perpendicular, 

PERPE'NSION, S. confideration, 

To PE'RPETRATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
commit; to act. Always in a bad ſenſe. 

PERPEFRA'TION, S. the act of com- 
mitting any crime, Figuratively, a crime, 

PERPETUAL, Adj. [Fr.] never ceaſing; 
continual; everlaſting, 

PERPE'TUALLY, Adv. without inter- 
miſſion or ceaſing. SyNON. What we do 
alrvays, we do at all times, and on all occa- 
ſions; that which is done cor7inally, is done 
without interruption or intermiſſion, but for 
a time limited ; whereas what is done per- 
ferually is done alſo without intermiſſion, and 
without regard to time, 


| 


biguous ;_ intricate, 


| To PE'RSECUTE,YV, A. | Lat.] w bed 


is Lo. — hs, 


PER 


To PERPE'TUATE, - v. 

* make perpetual, to eternize ; [la] 
without ceſſation or intermiſſion, Ws 
PERPETUA'TION, 8. the at of mal; 
perpetual ; inceſſant continuance, * 
PERPETUTTY, 8. Fr. duration with 
out ceſſation. Something which has no end, 
To PERPLE'X, v. A. [Lat.] to dub 
with doubts, ambiguities, or difficulties, J 
make difficult. To torment or vex. ; 


PERPLE'X, Adj. [Lat.] dificul; as 


PERPLE'XEDNESS, S. the quality vi; 
renders the judgment unable m—_— 
— } — of mind. 

LE'XITY, S. anxiety ; 
tanglement ; intricacy, Da] PP 

PE'RQUISITE,S, [Lat,] ſomething aboxe 
ſettled wages, 

PERQUIST'TION, 8. [Lat.] an accunts 
inquiry; a ftri&t and thorough fearch, 

PE RRV, S. [Fr.] cyder made of year, 


to pains, loſſes, or impriſonments on accoutt 
of opinions. To purſue with malice, To 
trouble with importunĩty. 

PERSECU'TION, S. the act of infliding 
penalties, or ſubjecting to puniſhments fer 
opinions. The ſtate of being perſecuted, 

PE'RSECUTOR, S. [Fr.] one that i. 
flicts pains, penalties, or loſſes on account of 
his opinions, One that harraſles another 
with malice, 

PERSEVE'RANCE, S. [Lat.] firadinel 
or continuance in any purpoſe, deſign or opt 
nion, 

PERSEVE'RANT, Adj. conſtant, perfil 
ing. 

To PERSEVE RE, v. N. [Lat.] to perfi 
in an attempt; to continue firm 
reſolute, 4 

PERSEVE'RINGLY, Adv, with pete 
verance. 6 

PE RSHOR E, a town of Worceſter 
with a market on Tueſdays, and three fair 
on Eaſter-Tueſday, June 20, and Tueſday be 
fore November 1, for cattle and horſes. | 
is 102 miles W. N. W. of London. 

PE'RSIA, a large kingdom of Afia, eat 


fiſting of ſeveral provinces, which, at differed fora] 
times, have had their particular king; q * 
inhabitants call it Iran, for the word Per , ap 
is derived from that part of it calle * ions 0 
Fars, of which Schiras is the capital,” It Peas 


bounded on the N. by Little Twas 
Caſpian Sea, Caraſm, or Coralm, _ + 
Bokaria ; on the S. by the Perſian Gu pl y 
Sea; on the W. by Turky in Aſia ; 250 
the E. by Great Bokaria and the ene 
the Great Mogul, It is abcut 13845 

length from E. to W. and 96910 ou — 
N. to S. No country in the wor! * 
more different character than this; Frm, 
N. and E. parts it is mountains and © 


in the middle and S. E. parts ſandy 0d, 


PER 
i. he 8. and W. level and extremely fertile, 
though for ſeveral months very hot. e 
bil produces all forts of 3 and corn, ex- 
eept oats and re. They have cotton in great 
thandance, and, among other domeſtick ani- 
ak, cimels and buffaloes, and their horſes 
re very numerous. In ſeveral places naptha, 
| fart of bitumen, riſes out of the ground; 
ind they have mines of gold, filver, iron, 
Turky-Rones, and faſt; but the two firſt of 
theſe are not worked, on account of the ſcarei- 
y of wood, They have 2 great deal of cofton 
chth, ſome pearls, and a large quantity of 
fl, befides manufactures of filk, and very 
fne carpets. They bave alſo all ſorts of fruits, 
acellent wine, and a great number of mul- 
herry-trees, with the leaves of which oy 
ed the nlk-worms, Likewiſe dates, pil- 
ichio nuts, and trees which produce manna, 
They have large flocks of ſheep and goats; 
the tails of the former are of a monſtrous ſize, 
With regard to religion, they are generally 
labometans. Iſpahan is the capital town. 
To PERSI'ST, V. N. [Lat.] to continue 
irm and refolute in an undertaking or opinion. 
PERSISTANCE, PERSI'STENCY, 8. 
eadineſs ; conſtancy ; obſtinacy z obduracy, 
PERSISTIVE, Adj. ſteady ; perſevering. 
PERSON, $ — a thinking intelli- 
at being that has reaſon or reflection, and 
un conbder itſelf as itſelf, i. e. the ſame 
inkiog thing in different times, or places. 
 iaderidual, or particular man or woman, 
| human being.” A man or woman, In 
n one's ſelf, oppoſed to a deputy or re 
wentative, External appearance. Character. 
þ Grammar, the quality of the noun which 
lifes a verb. 
PERSONABLE, Adj. handſ.r.,e, or of 
appearance, In Law, one that may 
untain any plea in a court of juſtice, 
FERSONAGE, S. [Fr.] a man or wo- 
u of ſome rank or eminence. Air, ſtature, 


ternal appearance, A character aſſumed 
teelegted. 


Am women, oppoſed to things. Peculiar | 
er to; relating to one's pri vate character 
Khions, Preſent, oppoſed to repreſentative. 
onal eftate, In Law, ſumething move-. 
„ appendant to the perſon. In Gram- 
, phie to a verb which has the modifi- 
33 perſons in each number. 

1 LIT V, S. the exiſtence or in- 
uli of any one. 


| 


| 


þ at q 2 ONALLY, Adv. in one's own per- 
nd 1 meularly, With regard to individu- 
1 * p one. | | 
pure | j RSO 


ATE, V. A. [Lat. . 
xt by a fetten. N A at.] to re 


Ut paſs for another, To ac 


ö 
ed character, 
t or repreſent 


hear! de f N 
inf ide To counterfeit. To reſemble. 
ox. 

del. . _ TION, 8. counterfeiting of 


The th 


PERSONAL, Adi. [Lat.] belonging te 


PER 

PERSONIFICA'TION, 8. prof az 

e change of things to perſons; as in Milton, 
« Confuſion heard his voice. Par. Loft. 

To PERSO'NIFY, V, A. to repreſent 
things as if they were perſons. 
 PERSPE'CTIVE, S. (Lat. Ia ſpying-glaſs ; 
a glaſs through which things are viewed. The 
ſcience by which things are ranged in paint- 
ing in their proper proportions, A view, 
or viſto. 

PERSPE'CTIVE, Adj, optic, or relating 
ts the ſcienee of vifion, f 

PERSPICA CIO Us, | perſpikdſpieus] Adj. 
— quick-fighted ; ſharp-witted ; quick of 
apprehenſion, 

PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS, [ per ing 
neſs] S. the quality of perceiving or diſcover- 
ing quickly. f 

PERSPICA'CITY, S. [Fr.] quickneſs 
of fight, or apprehenſion ; ſagacity. 

- PERSPI'CIENCE, [ perſpiſhience]S. Lat.] 
perfect knowledge ; the act ot looking ſharply, 

PERSPICU ITY, S. [Fr.] applied to the 
mind, eaſineſs to be underſtood or compre- 
hended. The quality of being tranſparent. 

PERSPI'CUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] clear; 
tranſparent ; ſuch as may be ſeen through. 
Eaſy to be underſtood, = 

PERSPI'CUOUSLY, Adv. clearly, not 
obſcurely. 

PERSPI]'CUOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
being eaſily underſtood or ſeen through. 

PERSPI'RABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
emitted through the pores of the ſkin. - 

PERSPIRA'TION, S. the act of emitting 
through the ſkin, A breathing. 

PERSPIRATIVE, Adj. performing the 
act of perſpiration, : 

To PEXSPI'RE, V. N. [Lat.] to emit 
through the poreg of the ſkin, Io be ex- 
creted by the (kin, 

To PERSTRINGE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
touch ſlightly 3 to gaze, or glance upon. 

PERSUA DABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
perſuaded. | RET 

To PERSUA'DE, [the u in this and the 
following words is pron. like w] V. A. 
[Lat.] to prevail upon, convince, or bring 
over to any opinion by arguments, To in- 
culcate by arguments, 

PERSUA DER, S. one that iuflyences by 


arguments, 
PERSUA'SIBLE, [ perſrogzible] Adj. 
[Lat.] to be influenced by arguments. 


PERSUA'SIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
being influencgd by arguments. 

PERSUA'SION, [ perſw4zhor] S. the act 
of influencing the paſſions b arguments. 
Any argument or motive that works upon the 
judgment or paſſions. The ſtate of being 

ſuaded; opinion. 

PERSUA'SILVE, [perſwazive] Adj. hav- 
ing che power to perſuade, 
PERSUA'SIVELY, [ perſwazively] Adv. 


prion, 


| 


in ſuch a manner as to perſuade. 
$7 __  PERSUA» 
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up as far as this place, and the river is navi- 
oe for ſmall veſſels, for which reaſon it 


PER 


1 


PERSUA'SIVENESS [prrfrniniverch Is. 
che l of influencing the paſſions. : th 


PERSUA'SORY, \perſtodzory] Adj. ¶ Lat.] 
2 power to perfuade. c 

PERT. Adj, [Brit. and Belg. apperty Fr.] 
lively or briſk. Saucy, bold, petulant. 

To PERTAIN, V. N. Lat.] to belong 
or relate to. Uſed with o. , | 

PERTEREBRA'TION, S. [Lat. ] the act 
of boring through. | 

PERTERREFA'CTION, S. [Lat.] the 
aft of affrighting greatly ; a great fright. 
_PERTH, a town of Scotland, and capital 
of a county of the ſame name. It is an 
handſome place, agreeably ſeated on the river 

ay, near two ſmall foreſts. The tide comes 


has ſome trade, eſpecially in linen and falmon. 
The ſhire of Perth ſends one member to par- 
liament. It is 38 miles N. of Edinburgh. 

PERTINA'CIOUS, [ pertinaſhious] Adj. 
[Lat.] obſti nate; ſtubborn; not to be con- 
inced; conſtant, reſolute, 

PERTINA'CIOUSLY, [ pertinafhio:fly] 
Adv. obſtinately; ſtubbornly. 

' PERTINA'CIOUSNESS, | ¶ pertindſbionſ- 
fs] PERTINA'CITY, S. obſtinacy. Stub- 
rnneſs. Reſolution. Conſtancy. 

PE RTINAC V, S. [Lat.] obſtinacy, ſtea- 
dineſs, or conſtancy, | 

PE'RTINENCE, PERTINENCY, 8. 

Lat.] juſtneſs of relation to the matter in 
and; proper or ſuitable to the purpoſe, Re- | 
lating or regarding. 

PERTINENT, Adj. [Lat.] appoſite ; ſuit- 
able to the purpoſe. Relating ; regarding 
concerning. Uſed with ro. | 

PERTINENTLY, Adv. to the purpoſe ; 
appoſitely. 

PE RTINENTNESS, S. the quality of 
ſuiting, or being appoſite to what it is ap- 
plied to. n 

' PERTINGENT, Adj. reaching to; 
touching, ry 15 

PE'RTLY, Adv. in a briſk, lively, ſaucy, 

or petulant manner, 
_ PE'RTNESS, S. briſk folly ; faucineſs, pe- 
tulance ; ſmartneſs; audacity; petty livelineſs; 
ſprightlineſs without dignity or judgement. 
PERTRANSIENT, Adj. [Lat.] paſſing 
over. | 

To PERTU RB, PERTU'RBATE, V. N. 
3 diſquiet, diforder, or put into con- 
uſion; to diſturb. 

' PERTURBA'TION, s. Cat. ] any thing 
which deftroys the tranquility, or raiſes a 
commotion of the paſſions, Diſorder ; con- 
fuſion 53 commation ; diſturbance. ' 

| PERTURBA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one that 
raiſes commotions. 

PERTU'SED, [ perti>ed] Adj. ¶ Lat. ] bored; 
punched ; pierced with holes, 

_ PERTVU'SION, | perryzbgn] S. the act of 


| of perverting to ſomething worſe, 


——_—— — 


PER 

To PERVA 
ehrough ; © ng, 4. Nut] v 1j 
a SION, [pervizlpr] 8. the i 


521 through. 
ERVE'RSE «1 diſtorted 
the right. Obe ler * 
able; petulant ; vexatious; prepoſterou f 
PERVE'RSELY, Adv, with inen 8 
— Spitefully. Crofsly, With Petty mas 
PERVE'RSENESS iteful eroſſueſ 
petulanee; peeviſhneſy, WR | 
PERVE'RSION, S. [Fr.] change; the af 


v_ 


PERVE'RSITY, S. croflneſs: perverſench; 
frowardneſs; peeviſhneſs; etulance, 

To PERVE'RT, V. A. fr to milay 
or diſtort wilfylly from the true end, meanin 


or purpoſe, To turn from right to vnn 
to corru 


t. 
PERVE'RTFR, S. one that changes ap 
thing from good to bad, ar wilfully dif 
any thing from the right purpoſe, 
PERVE'RTIBLE, Adj, that may bal 
perverted, | 


| — n+ EF. — — 5 nud. — 


PERVESTIGA'TION, s. [Lat,] d 6 
ſearch or enquiry. 7 
PERVICA'CIOUS, [ pervikdfbiu] A 
Lat.] fpitefully or 7 Aalen, dead | q 


ſtrong; ſtubborn, 

PERVICA'CIOUSLY, eviii 
Adv. with ſpiteful Ae 2 

PERVICA'CITY, PERVICACIC 
obſtinacy. a 

PE'R VIOUS, Adj. Lat.] paſſabie; capd 
of being paſſed through; permeable. 

PE'RVIOUSNESS, S. the quality d 
mitting paſſage through, | 

PERU”, S. a large country of S. Ameri 
bounded on the N. by Popayan, on the 
by the S. Sea, on the S. by Chili, zd! 
E. by a ridge of prodigious high mona 
called the Cordilleras-de-los-Andes, 
about 15co miles in length from N. u 
125 in breadth from E. to W. between! 
Andes and the S. Sea; but in other plat the, 
is much broader, and according to ſome | 
miles, It ngver rains in this country 


they hardly know what lightning and thu pro 
any Borg tek the top of the above n | 
teins 1 all the tops of theſe mountam n 1 
vered with ſnow to a very great height, | 

there are ſeveral volcanoes, which bum Fs, 


nually. The beſt houſes in this count) 
made of a ſort of reeds like bambee 2 
and covered with thatch, or palm 
Peru is inhabited by the Spanſards, 190 
quered it, and the native Americam. 
laſt that live among the foreſts, form 
were ſo many ſmall republics, cy 
rected by a Spaniſh prieſt, and by 

yernor, aſſiſted by other original 1% 
ſerve as officers. They have 1 © 


picrcing or punching. A hole made by 
Piercing. | es 1 


9175 


they leave che doors of their ban c 


* have cotton, calibaſhes, and a 
* re of which they make thread, 
ind ſeveral other ſmall matters which they 
wade with, and which might be eaſily ſtolen. 
They go haked, and paint their bodies with 

ied drug, called rocu. Their ſkins are of a 
* per colour ; aud they have no beards 
"or hair on any part of their bodies, except 
ver heads, where it is black, long, and coarſe, 
Thoſe that are not much expoſed to the wea- 
ther, are of a lighter colour than the reſt, 
They have a great number of fruits, plants, 
ind trees, not known in Europe; however, 
fame of their phyſical drugs are brought over; 
which are of excellent uſe, and are well 
known in druggiſts ſhops, particularly the Je- 
bid bark, and Petuvian , balſam. ; This 

is divided into five great audiences, 
which are Quito, De los Reyes, and De las 

Charcas, I believe we hardly need take no- 
tice of the mines of gold and filver, and the 
prodigious riches that are brought from 
thence, becauſe they ate ſo generally known. 

PERUKE, S. [Fr.] a periwig, or falſe hair 
worn as an ofnament, or to conceal baldneſs, 

To PERUKE, V. A; to dreſs with adſci- 
ticious halr, 

PERUKE-MA'KER, S. a maker of pe- 
Iukes; 2 wig- maker: 
PERU'SAL, { perizaZ] S. the act of read- 


To PERU'SE, [ perize] V. A. [Lat.] to 
. Figuratively, to obſerve or examine, 
PERU'SER, [ peruzer] S. one that reads 


examines, 

PESADE, S. [Fr.] a motien made by a 
le in raiſing and lifting up his fore quar- 
4 and keeping his hind legs upon the 
pound, without ffirring. 

PESSARY, 8. [Fr.] a medicine of a 
org fotm to thruſt up the uterus, &c. 
BT, . het] plague z any thing miſ- 
nervous or deſtructi ve. 

To PESTER, v. A. [Fr.] to diſturb, 
. I, harraſs, vex, turmoil, encumbor. 
——_—_— Adj, encumbeting; cum- 


PESTHOUSE, S. an hoſpital for perſons 
fled with the plague; a lazaretto. 

PESTIFEROUS, Adj. infectious like the 
dur. Deſtructive; miſchievous; peſtilen- 


. mal; t . * , 
8 z contagious; belonging to 
PL 4" way 8. a contagious diſtemper; 
1 . 
PESTILENT, Adj. [Lat 5 
2 produein 
8; miſchievous; rA r In ldi 


p language, fed to | 
— Reer to exaggerate the mean- 
[ Peſtilenſpial] Adj. 


PESTILE'N TIAL, 
4 Prizking of the nature of „ or producing 


ba 1 Contagious ; deſtructive 3 per- 
„ W [Lat.] the act of 


** ot poundiug in a mortar. 


— —— ! — 6 —— 


PET 


 BESTLE, s. Lat.] an inſrumett uſed to 


pound with in a mortar, Pele of pork, a 
gammon of bacon. | 


PET, S. [from deſpit, Fr. i „Lat. 
or petit, Fr. becauſe it figniſies only a Night 


reſentment] a ſlight fit of anger or reſent- 
ment. A cade lamb; an houſe lamb. Figu- 
ratively, a favoutite. s 
PE”TAL, S. [Lat.] in Botany, the leaves 
which compoſe the flowers of the plants, 
PE'TALOUS, Adj. having flower leaves. 
PE"TAR, PETA'RD, S. [Fr.] an engine 
of metal, ſhaped like a hat, charged with 
fine powder, covered with a madriet or plarik, 
to which it is faſtened by a rope running 
through the rings or handles round its rim, 
and is uſed to blow u gates, &c. 6 
PETE CHIAL, feat Bal} Adj. [Lat.] 
marked with peſtilential fpots. | 
PE'TER ST. As it is not neceſſary to recite, 
we therefore omit, ſo much of the hiſtory of 
this great a as is related in the Goſpels 
and the Acts, and ſhall only mention what 
is ſaid of him by prophane authors. The 
particulars of St. Peter's life are little known, 
from the 51 year of the vulgar tra, in which 
the council of Jeruſalem was held, till his 
laſt journey to Rome, which was ſome time 
before his death, Being ſoon thrown into 
priſon, it is ſaid he continued there nine 
months; at laſt be was crucified at Rome, in 
the Via Oſtia; with his head downwards, as 
he himſelf had defired of his exgcutioners ; 
this he did out of humility, as thinking it 
too great an honour to ſuffer in the ſame 
mannet his maſter Chriſt had done. His 
feſtival is calebrated with that of St. Paul en 
the agth of June, St. Peter died in the 66th 
year of the vulgar #ra, after having been 


biſhop of Rome (as ſome writers affirm) 24, 


or 25 years. His age might be about 74 of 
75 Years. | 
PE'TERBOROUGH, [P?erbir5] a 
town or city of Northamptonſhire, with 4 
biſhop's ſee, a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, on July Io, and October 2, for horſes, 
all ſorts of ſtock-wrought timber, and cheeſe. 
It is net a large place, for it has but one 
pariſ church beſides the cathedral z which 
was formerly a monaſtery, and is a majeſtic 
ſtructure. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. It is 38 miles S. of Boſton, and 81 
N. by W. of London, ES. 
PE'TERSBURG, a large handſome 
city of Ruſſia, and in Ingria, built by Peter 
tne Great, czar of Muſcovy, in 1703, and 
is the capital town of the whole empire, Tt 
is of prodigious extent, and contained not 
long ago 60,000 houſes, great and ſmall, 
There are built here many palaces, a college, 
a military ſchool, and an exchange. 
flcuriſhes greatly here, becauſe it is the ſeat 
of the emperors, and becauſe foreigners hays 
the ſame privileges as the natives of the place. 
All religions are tolerated, and there are 
5H 2 packets 


Trade 


PET. 


packet-boats, by which intelligence is con- 


veyed to different places, The inhabitants 


alſa carry gn a trade with the Chineſe and 
Perſians. They have woollen and linen ma- 
nufactures here, paper-mills, pon der- mille, 
laces for preparing ſaltpetre, brimſtone, and 
boratories for fireworks. Here are alſo 
yards fer making ropes, cables, and tackling 
for ſhips; a foundery, where cannon and 
mortars are caſt; as alſo a printing-houſe. 
Some ſtreets of this city are regular and well 
built; and among the moſt elegant ſtructures 
may be reckoned the great chancellor's houſe, 
that of the vice-chancellor, count Gallowin's, 
and ſome others, They are 'moſtly brick, 
plaiſtered over; and though the climate is ſo 
very cold, yet they have more windows than 
they generally have in England. There are 
20 Ruſſian churches, and four Lutheran, be- 
fides thoſe of the Calviniſts, Dutch, Engliſh, 
and Roman Catholics; and the number of 
inhabitants are now reckoned at 100,000, moſt 
of whom came to ſettle here from other coun- 
tries, there being not many original Ruſſians 
among them. It is 355 miles N. W. of 
Moſcow, 550 N. E. of Vienna, 525 N. E. 
of Copenhagen, 300 N. E. of Stockholm, 
and 12 50 N. E. of Paris. Long. 47 deg. 58 
min. lat. en 56 min. 
PE TERSFIELD, a handſome town of 
Hampſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 
two fairs, on July 10, and Dec. 11, for ſheep 
and horſes, It is 184 miles N. E. of Portſ- 
mouth, and 55 S. W. of London, and ſends 
two members to parliament, 
PE"THERTON, [ North] in Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Tueſday, and a fair on May 
1, for ſhoes and toys, 
PE"'THER TON, South] a town in Somer- 
ſetſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and 
one fair, on July 5, for cattle and lambs, It 


is ſeated on the river Parret, 18 miles S. by church 


W. of Wells, and 1364 W. by S. of London. 


PETIT, [ pron. petty] Adj. [Fr.] ſmall ;}lapwi 


trivial; inconſiderable. 

PETITION, [ periſbon] S. ¶ Lat.] requeſt; 
intreaty; ſupplication. Prayer; or a fingle 
article of a prayer. 


To PETITION, [ peri/bon] V. A. ta re- 


queſt, ſolicit, ſupplicate. 
PETI'TIONARY, [| eri honary] Adj. ſup- 
plicatory; containing petitions or requeſts. 
PET1"TIONER, | periſbozer} S. one who 
titions. 
PETITTORV, Adj. [Lat.] petitioning; 
claiming the property of any thing. 
PET RE, [ phe] S. [ Lat. Jnitreorſalt-petre. 
PETRE'SCENT), Adj. Lat.] growing or 
turning into ſtone, 
 . PETRIFIC, Adj. [ Lat.] having the power 
to change to ſtone. 
PETRIFA'CTION, S. the act of chang- 
ing into ſtone. Something made ſtone. 


talion of infantry, fe 
with their ſhields join 


— _ 
— 


| PHA 


To PE'TRIFY, V. A. change 
ſtone Neuterly, to CRORI » . 
L ahead (PETROLEUM, 8. (Fr.] 

ack, quid bitumen, floating 
of ſorings. 2 kg 

PETT, a village in Suſſex, with ; 
on — 2 for cattle "= ay * 

'TTICOAT, Laer! 8. [pu 
coat] N ee? Phe — . 
man's dreſs, which is tied round 
down from her waiſt, | A 

PE"TTIFOCGER, 8. [corrupted fr 


pettivoguer, of petit and woguer, Fr. 
ſmall-rate l "Js 


dabbler in law, who is 
pute, and deals only in trifling, vexation, 0 
knaviſh cauſes. 

PETTINESS, S. ſmallneſs, Inconkides 
ableneſs. 8 

PE'TTISH, Adj. eafily provoked to ſight 
anger; fretful ; peeviſh, 
Ops EIS S. the quality of bein 
pettiſh, 

PE"TTITOES, S. the feet of a ſucking 
ig. The feet, in butleſque. 

PE'TTO, S. [Ital.] the breaſt. Fign- 
tively, -in private. 
- PE'TTY, Adj. [Fr.] ſmall ; inconfde- 
able; inferior; little. | 
PE"TULANCE, PE'TULANCY,S. [Lt 
ſaucineſs; peeviſkneſs z wantonneſ, 
PE'TULANT, Adj. Lat.] perverſe; ſzq; 
wanton, 
PE'TWORTH, a town in Suſſex, with 
a market on Saturdays, and two fain, n 
Holy Thurſday, for horned cattle, and 
Nov. 20, for ſheep and hogs, It is 12 nil 
N. E. of Chicheſter, and 494 S. W. of Lands 
PE'VENSEY, a village in Suſſex, wit 
one fair, on July «5, for horned cattle, u 
Ware. 


PEW, S. [Belg.] a feat incloſel in 


ch. 
{ PE'WET, 8. [Belg] a water fon 


Ne Pr | 
PEWTER, S. [Belg.] an artificial meta 
made of braſs, lead, and tin, Diſhes ® 
plates made of pewter, AdjeQively, # 
thing made of pewter, 


' PE'WTERER, S. one that deals in thi at; 
made of ter. | 
PH, The reader will remember that pp "7, 


the ſound of / in all the followi words, 
PHANO”MENON, S. [Or.] an # 
ance in the works of nature ot the heren 
Any thing that ftrikes by its novelty, = | 
PHAGEDE'NA, S. [ Gr. ] an ulcer, vis 
the ſharpneſs of the humours eats a4 


fleſh, 
PHAGEDE” NICK, PHAGEDEN\ 


Adj. eating, cor ; | 
PHA'LANX, 8. (Lat.] n large = 
ſet cloſe to each 


ed, and pikes u 


PETRIFA'CTIVE, Adj. [Lat.] having 
the poyer to turg into ſtone, 


, 
, 


croſs ways. In Anatomy, 
ſmall bones in the 


the three 199 


fingers. pH ſy 


PHI 
ASM. I fantizm] PHANTA'S- 
eee 


ig only to the imagina 


% 


uon. 

PHANTA'STIC; PHANTA'STICAL, 
i fee FANTASTICAL, : 
11 5 Fr.] a ſpectre or appari- 
| cied viſion. : 
ko ARISA-ICAL, Adj. [from the vg | 

a religious ſect among the Jews remaxk- 
Aird, hypocriſy] like a Phariſee ; hy- 
paeritical ; hoving an external appearance of 
religion, but inwardly vicious: 

PHA'RISEES, a famous ſect of the Jews, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal for 
the traditions of the ders, which they de- 
ved from the ſame fountain with the written 
word itſelf; pretending that both were deliver- 
uu Moſes on Mount Sinai, and were there- 
fore both of equal authority. From their ri- 
porous obſervance of theſe traditions, they look- 
don themſelves as more holy than other men, 
ul therefore ſeparated themſelves from thoſe 
whom they thought finners or prophane, ſo 
u not to eat or drink with them; and hence, 
from the Hebrew word Phaſis, which ſignifies 
t ſeparate, they had the name of Phariſees, or 


Separatifts, 
PHARMA“ 


PHARMACEU'TICAL, 
CEU'TIC, Adj. [Or.] relating to the know- 
edge or art of pharmacy, or preparation of 
medicines, 

PHARMACO'LOGIST, S. [Or.] one 
ho writes upon drugs. 

PHARMACO'LOGY, S. [Gr.] the 
bun ledge of drugs and medicines. 
PHARMACOPOE'IA, S. [Gr.] a diſpen- 
Wory; a book containing rules for the com- 
wüten of medicines, 

PHARMACO'POLIST, S. [Gr.] an apo- 
ary ; one who ſells medicines. 
PHARMACY, S. [Gr.] the art of chooſ- 
, preparing, and mixing medicines, 
PHA'ROS, or PHARE, S. is a light- 
vale, or a pile raiſed near a port, where a 
Ei kept burning, in the night, to guide 
x Ore@t veſſels near at hand, 

*HA'SIS, 5. [Or. plural phaſes] the ſeveral 
Frennces of illumination odſerved in the 
Us, The ſeveral manners in which the 
en per illuminated by the ſun, 


— Lan] S. [Gr.] appearance; 


PHEASANT, L Sas] S. 
i" » | phaſianus 
rom Phaſes, the river of Colchos] a kind 
* cock of exquiſite taſte. 8 
„kr sk, [ feeze] V. A. [perhaps it 
he written feaſe] to curry or cemb. 
w IX, S. [Lat.] a bird, of which 
1 1 1550 to de but one exiſtent, from 
Young one is ſaid to d 
þ R p procee * 
= MENON, S. [ phencmene, Fr. be- 
= 1 * * 
— _——— its & into an e] 


IAL,S, 


wi 


PHILADE'LPHIA, the capital towri of 
Penſylvania in North America, and ig 4 
county of the ſame name. It is an oblong 
ſquare, two miles in length, and one in 
breadth; and the high fireet runs from the 
middle of one front to another. In the cen- 
tre of the town is a ſquare of ten acres, ſur- 
rounded by the town-houſe, and other public 
buildings. In each quarter there is another 
ſquare of eight acres. The high ftreet is 100 
feet wide, and parallel to it there are eight 
ſtreets, which are croſſed by twenty more at 
right angles, all of them being 30 feet wide. 
'The houſes are moſt of them built with 
brick. The public offices are kept in the 
wings. Long. 75 deg, 30 min, W. lat, 46 


= 50 min. N. 


ILA'NTHROPY, 8. [Gr.] good-na- 
ture; the love of mankind; general bene- 
volence. 

PHILTPPICS, S. is a name given to the 
orations of Demoſthenes againſt king Philip of 
Macedon ; being eſteemed the maſter-pieces of 
that great orator, The ſame term is alſo ap- 
plied to the fourteen orations of Cicero againſt 
Mark Antony. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS are. thoſe fitu- 
ated in the Pacific Ocean, in Afia, between 
114” and 1319 caſt longitude, and between 5 
and 199 north latitude, There are a great num- 
ber of them, and ſome very large. 

PHTLIPS- NORTON, a town in Somer- 
ſetſhire, with a market on Thurſday, and four 
fairs, viz, on March 21, for cattle and cloth; 
March 27, for cloth only; May 1, for cloth, 
Ke. and Auguſt 29, for cattle and cloth. 
is 7 miles S. of Bath, and 104 W. of London. 

PHILO'LOGER, S. [Or.] one who makes 
language his chief ſtudy. 

PHILOLO'GICAL, Adj. belonging to the 
ſtudy of grammar, or language. 

PHILO'"LOGIST, S. 2 
critic, or one that underſtands language. 

PHILO'LOGY,S. [Gr.] a ſcience, or ra- 
ther aflemblage of ſeveral ſciences, conſiſting 
of Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, Antiquities, 
Hiſtory, and Criticiſm, It is a kind of univer- 
ſal literature, converſant about all the ſciences, 
their riſe, progreſs, authors, &c. It makes 
what the French call the Belle: Lettres. In the 
Univerfities it is called the Hamunuies. An- 
tiently, it was only a part of Grammar. ; 

PHI'LOMEL, PHILOME'LA, S. [Lat.] 


the nightingale. 
PHILOMOT, Adj. f corrupted from feu- 
of the cclour of a 


ilie mort, Fr, a dead leaf 
dead leaf, a 

PHILO'SOPHEME, S. [Gs.] principle of 
reaſoning; theorem. 

PHILO SO PHER, S. [Lat.] a perſon who 
makes the nature of things or moral duties 
his ſtudy. Philsſopher's ffone, a ſtone ſuppoſed 
by alchymiſts' to turn every thing it touched 
into gold. | 


- 


tical form, 


HA 


(Lat.] a fmall bottle of a y- 


PHILOSQ'PHIC, PHILOSO'PHICAL, 
Acj. 


* 


5 HR 
her; form- 


Ag. Tr.] belonging to a philofop 
ed 4 — ; Killed 1 philoſophy. 


to reaſon like a philoſopher; to enquire into 
the cauſes of effects. 4# 

PHILO'SOPHY, s. [Lat.] the know 
ledge of nature and morality, founded on 
" xvalon and perience. An hypotheſis or 
ſyſtem for explaiting natural effects. Rea- 


Ing. 
PHILOSTO'RGY, 8. [Gr.] natural affec-|tio 


tion; the love of parents towards their 

children, | 

* PHILO"TIMY, S. [Gr.] love of henovr. 
PHILO'XENY, S. [ Gr. ] hoſpitality ; kind- 

neſs to ſtrangers, 


love. 
To PHTLTER, 2 A. to charm to love. 
PHIZ, or PHV Z, S. [from 

the face, viſage or LA — 2 
PHLEBO“TOMNIST, S. [Or.] one that 
ns a vein; a blood - letter. 
To PHLEBO”"TOMIZE, V. A. to open a 

vein, of let blood, 
PHLEBO'TOMY, S. the act of opening 

a vein ; or letting-blood, 

_ PHLEGM, [en] S. [Gr.] the watery 

humour of the blood, which is ſuppoſed to 


produce — — * 

PHLE GMA , 8. 

[Gr.] a purge of the milder eee], to 
evacuate phlegm, and leave the other hu- 
mours. 
IHLE'GMATIC, Adj. abounding in water 
md. Dull; cold. ; | 
"*PHEE"G MON, S. [Or.] an inflammation ; 
A burning tumour, 

PHLE'GMONOUS, Adj. inflammatory; 
burning. 
PHLE'ME, S. [Lat. ſometimes written 

am] a pointed inſtrument placed on the vein 
of a horſe, and driven into it with a blow, in 
bleeding. A fleam. 

PHLOGT'STON, S. [Gr.] the inflamma- 


o PHILO'SOPHIZE, V. A. to meralize; 


PHI'LTER, S. [Gr.] ſomething to cauſe] 


— 
=, . 
** — DR 
— 


| Pt 4 
 PHRENITIS, $. for. mathe 
ore rn ple 2 

ICRS, [thirtichs} Lor. j cu. 


PHTHAR 

RR ads Lc $ [Gr 
TY ; | ws 
. 
N. ; 


PHTHI'SIS,[#ziz]$:[Gr: : 
PHYLA'CTERY Sr 
— * written ſome ſentence from the 
eftament, worn by th 
wriſts and forehead W 

'SIC, i] S. [@vory Cr, 
ture, This word ori 1: words 
philoſophy ; but has been transferred to me: 
dieine] the ſcience or art of healing. Mel. 
cine. In common lan a It 

the plural, natural ohilofophy. oy 
To PHY'SIC, L At] V. A. to apply ne- 


dicines, | 
PHY'SICAL, TAI Adi. [Fr.) wht: 
Er Abe 
Malin 


| 
ing to natural phi 
dicine, or the ſcience of healing, 
or aſſiſting health; 
PHY'SICALLY, | 5 hap / 
ing to nature; acc to th 
natural philoſophy, 
PHYSICIAN, 
who preſcribes remedies for 
PHYSICOTHEO'LOGY, [ fyzicotbeiloy] 
8. Gr.] 4 view of the works of natute 4 
ſuch a light as to diſplay the attributes of the 
Deity. , 

BT, \Takaagt” , Te) 2 * 
MIS T, op nemi » [Fr.] ene v 
judges opened future fortune by tht 
features of the face. 
PHYSIO"'GNOMY, gnony]S. (24 
entie, Fr. ] the act of diſcovering the temper 
and fore-knowing the fortune of a perſon, 53 
the features of his face, The face; tae cal 
of the look; 


Adv. accotd- 
principles of 


A 


ble part of an 2 inflammable che- ur | 

— li ＋ n PHYSIOLO'GICAL, [ fyzi/iita!] Ad * 
PHO'NICS, 8. [Or.] the doctrine of relating to the knowledge of the nature « 

ſounds. Acouſticus. things. 4 Pr: 
PHONOCA'MPTICK,, Adj. [Gr.] having} PHYSIO'LOGIST, [put] 17 

the power to inflect or turn the ſound, and verſed in natural 7; 5 . fe ad 0 

by that to alter it. PHYSIO'LOGY, Ln] d. * 
PHO'SPHOR, PHO'SPHORUS, S. [Lat.] the doctrise of the conftitution 


the morning ſtar, Venus, when ſhe goes be- 
fore the Sun. A chemical ſubſtance, which 
when rubbed or expoſed to the air takes fire. 

PHRASE, [ fraze] S. [Or.] A mode of 
ſpeech particular to a language. An expreſ- 
hon. Style. 

To PHRASE, [ fraze] V. A. to ſtile, call, 
name, or expreſs, 

PHR ASEO'LOGY, [ frazeilojy] S. [Gr.] 
ſtile, dition. A phraſe- book. 

PHRENE'TIC, PHRE'NTIC, S. [Gr.] 


sf nature. : | 
PHYTI'VOROUS, Adj. [Or.] that e 


ſ ny vegetable. 
PHYTO'GRAPHY, [ fytagrafy] S [Gt 
ot. ] the doftriae 


a deſcription of plants. 
PH OLOOT > 

lants ; botanical diſcourle, * - _ 
""PYACLE, S. [Lat.] an encrmout ire 
PLA'CULAR, PIA'CULOUS, A 


expiatory; having the power to atone j lo 


as requires expiation; eriniinal 5 4k. 


frantic, delirious; inflamed in the brain. 


bad. 


- PlA-MA 


— 


p1-C 
TER, $, t. J 2 thin and de- 
2 whic * under the dura- 


"ater, ind coyers immediately the ſubſtance of 
ho | | 
drain. : 7 ; 
No, Adj. in Muſic, an Italian word 
ſlow. 

W 15. 8. fü. an Italian coin valu- 
An about five ſhillings ſterling, A piece of 

ht. 
F224 8. Ital.] a walk under a roof 


ed by pillars, ; . 
1 1 in Medicine, is a depravation of 
; 


, 


nette, which makes the patient long for 
what is unfit for food, and incapable of nou- 
hing; as Chalk, coals, aſhes, cinders, ce. 
frquent in girls, and women with child. 
Among Printers, it is a letter, or type, of 
which there are three ſorts, viz. ſmall, great, 
pd double. 

PICAROON, S. [ picare, Ital.] a robber, 

aderer, marauder, pirate. : 

PICCAGE, S. [Low 8 paid at 
fairs, for breaking ground for booths. 

To PICK, V. A. [Belg.] to cull; to 
chooſe, To gather induſtriouſly. To ſepa- 
rate from any thing that is uſeleſs or filthy, 
To clean by gathering off gradually. To 
pierce or firike with a beak or ſharp inſtru- 
neat, from piguer, Fr. To rob privately, 
from gicare, joined to pocket. To pick a hole 
u c2ar, is uſed proverbially for ſeeking 
gceahon of expoſing, or finding fault with 
mother, Neuterly, to eat ſlowly and by ſmall 
norſels, To do any thing leiſurely. 

PICK, S. a ſharp-pointed inſtrument. 

PICKAPACK, Adv. formed by redupli- 
tion, from þac*] upon one's back, or after 
ie manner of a pack. 

PICKAXE, S, an axe with a ſharp point, 
pled in digging, 

PICKBACK, Adj. [corrupted from pick- 
qt, or pickapack] on the back. 

PICKED, Adj; tharp. 

ToPICKE'ER, V. A. Ital.] to pirate; 
Wo tq make a flying kirmiſh. 

PICKER,S. one who picks; a ſharp point- 
U inſtrument, 

1 CKEREL, s. [from pite] a ſmall 


I Yorkſhire, with a- market on Mondays, 
p one fair, on September 14, for horned 
A 6 horſes; and ſheep, It is a pretty good 
= belonging to the duchy of Lancaſter. 
— miles N. by W. of London. 
lk, s. [Belg.] any kind of ſalt, or 
" Ver, in which things are preſerved, A 
"a kept in four liquor, A condition or 
a, uſed in contempt, 

PICKLE, v. A. to preſerve in ſalt 


; — liquor, To ſeaſon or imbue with 
res bad, 

= SLEHERRING, S. [fee Jacx- 
— PING] merry Andrew, An arch 


— —— ——— Wn 


| PICKERING, a town in the N. Riding 


PIE 


PFCKLOCK, 8. an iaſtrument by which 
locks may be opened without the key, A per- 
ſon who opens locks without a key, 

PI'CKPOCKET, PI'CKPURSE, S. one 
that ſteals any thing privately out of a perſon's 
pocket or purſe, 

PI'CK THANK, S. a perſon who is offici- 
ous to curry favour with another by baſe 
means. 4 

PI'CETOOTH, S. an inſtrument uſed ts 
clean teeth, 

PICT, S. Lat.] a perſon who paints, 


PICTS WALL, . famous barrier againſt 


the Pits, of which ſome remains are yet left. 
It began at the entrance of Solway frith, in 
Cumberland, and running by Carliſle, was 
continued from W. to E. acroſs the N. end of 
the kingdom, as far as Newcaſtle, and ended 
at Tinmoutb. 

PIC TO RIAL, Adj. [Lat.] a reſemblance 


of perſons or things in prints, or colours, The 


ſcience of painting, Any reſemblance or re- 
preſentation, 

To PICTURE, V. A. to repreſent by 
painting: To repreſent in the mind, 

PICTURE'SQUE, picture] Adj. fine; 

beautiful ; like a picture. 
To PI'DDLE, V. N. [derived by Skinner 
from piccialo, Ital. or petit, Fr. little; and 
Johnſon ſoppoſes it comes from peddle, 
which Skinner ſays, fignifies to deal in ſmall 
things] to pick at table; to eat ſqueamiſhly; 
to trifle, and attend to ſmall parts rather than 
the main. l 

PI'DDLER, S. one that picks a bit here 
and there at table; one that eats ſqueamiſhly. 

PI DDLE-TOWN, a village in Dorſetſhire, 
with one fair, on Eaſter-Tueſday, for horſes, 
bullocks, hogs, and ſheep. 

PIE, S. any cruſt baked with ſomething 
in it. A magpie or parti-coloured bird, from 
2428 pica, Lat. The old Pepiſh ſervice 
CP | 


PVEBALD, Adj. of various colours. 

_ FIECE, | pron. peece}] S. Fr.] a patch. A 
fragment; or part of 2 whole, A picture. 
A compoſition or performance of ſome artiſt. 
A fingle great gun, or hand gun. A coin. 
Applied to portions, and ending a ſentence, 
it ſignifies each, © One ear apiece,” More 
of a piece with, implies reſemblance of the 
ſame kind or ſort. In Commerce, ſametimes 
the whole, or part of a whole, 

To PIECE, [ peece] V. A, to enlarge by the 
addition of ſomething. To join or unite. To 
increaſe or ſupply ſome defect by addition, 
followed by aut. | 

PIE'CELESS, eee! Adj. whole; com- 
pact; not made of ſeparate parts or pieces. 

PIE'CER, [ pedcer ] S. one that pieces. 


PIE'CEMEAL, [ peccemeei ] Adv. [Sax.] | 


in pieces; by piece and piece. 
PI“ ED, Adj. ¶ from pie] variegated, or com- 
ſed of different colours. 


PIEDMONT, [ Peedmont] a country of 
EE Jraly, 


* . 


1 =_ 


PIG PIL 
Italy, with the title of a principality; bound-| PI'GMY, 8. [Lat] x | 
ed on the N. by Vallois; on the E. by the to have been SA all tai, fig 
duchy of Milan and the duchy of Montſer- a perſon of loy Gatare; any thing Hate 
rat 3 on the S. by the county of Nice and the able. n 
territory of Genoa; and on the W. by Dau- PIGNORA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the a8 
. It was formerly a part of | pledging, AFP nn nA 
bardy, but now belongs to the king of | FONuT, $. p 
Sardinia, and lies at the "Hot of the Alps, PIGRITUDE, 8. fat 
which ſeparates France from Italy. It is fulneſs; 
173 miles in length, and 40 in breadth. It | PI'GSNEY, S. [from þ: 
contains many high mountains, among which 'a word of fondneſs to a girl. Uſed by 
there are —— and fruitful _— as 1 fo the eye of a w mn. 
and populous as any part of Italy. Their PIKE, 8. [Fr.] the longeſt-Ufeg fred. 
ſovereign is the king of Sardinia, who gene- ter fiſh; it 1 —.— = 
. rally refides at Turin, the capital of this A long lance uſed by foot-ſaldiers, before thi 


ſppport the arc 


- ions. To enter or dive. SyNon, Piercing 


£7 big j paint. 


country. 


/ PIEDNESS, S. variegation ; diverſity of 


colour, 

PiE'LED, Adj. [perhaps from peeled, or 
bald, or piled Wee ſhort hair. Bald. 
 PI'EPOWDER-COURT, S. [from pied, 
Fr, à foot, and pouldre, Fr. duſty] a court 
held in fairs for regreſs of all diſorders com- 
mitted therein, iS 
_ PIER, [peer] S. [Fr.] the columns which 

| of a bridge. 
To PIERCE, [ = V. N. [Fr.] to pe- 
netrate or enter. o affect or touch the paſ- 


1 


implies great ſtrength of light, and a ſtroke of 
the eye; penetrating, great force of attention 


invention of bayonets, A fork uſed is hy. 


and reflexion, Piercing ſeerns to be executed 


by a ſudden glance; penetrating by making 
way gradually, | 


PIE'RCER, [ peercer] S. an WEI 


inſets make holes in bodies. 
PIE'RCINGLY, | peercingly] Adv, in a 


ſharp and affecting manner, | 


uſed in boring holes. That part by which - gown. 


ſtake drove into t 


PIE'RCING NESS, [ peercingneſt] S. the 


wer of piercing. 


PUETIS'TS, S. a religious ſe& ſprung up velvet. 
among the Proteſtants of Germany, ſeeming to croſs, Tl 
Quakers of | the hæmorrhoids. 


be a kind of mean between the 
England, and the Ouietiſts of the Roman 
church. They deſpiſe all forts of ecclebaſti- 
cal polity, all ſchool theology, and all forms 
and ceremonies, and give themſelves up to con- 
templation and myſtic divinity. | 

PIETY, S. [ Lat.] diſcharge of our duty to 
God, or our parents and country. 

PIG, S. [Belg.] the young of a ſow. An 
oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron, | 
To PIG, V. A. to farrow, or bring forth 
young, applied to a ſow, 

PEN, 8. [Fr.] a fowl or bird bred 
tamely in cotes or es, called dove-cotes 

' P1(1;:EONLIVERED, Adj. ſoft; mild; 
voie of ſpleen or reſentment. 

* PIGCIN, S. [ſee P16] a ſmall veſſel or 
hand-p2:l, | 

' PIGHT, [p77] [old Preter. and Part. Paſſ. 
of ph] pitched z determined; fixed. 


PIGMENT, S. [Lat.] colour to be laid on 


— 


bandry, Among turners, two iron ſpikes of 

ſprigs between which any thing is faſtened, 
— Adj. [Fr.] ſharp ; ending in 
4 * 


3 S. a ſoldier armed with 
pike, | 

PI'KESTAFF, S. the wooden ſtaff, ort 
frame of a pike. 

PILA'STER, S. [Fr.] in ArchiteQur, 
ſquare pillar, ſometimes inſulated, or f 
within a wall, and only ſhowing a fourth pa 
of its thickneſs, 

PILCH, S. [ſee Prt.curn] a kind of db 
of flannel, uſed to keep infants from wetti 
their beds by urine. ' 

PI'LCHARD, S. a fiſh like an her 
but ſmaller, 

PI'LCHER, S. =_— any coat or garme! 
made of ſkins, or lined with furr, A fun 


PILE, S. my a ſtrong piece of wood, 
e ground to make a fou 

tion firm. A heap. Any thing heaped d 

gether to be N An _ * wy 

A hair, from pilus, Lat. the nap of c 

; One fide of a coin ; the reverſe of 

The head of an arrow, In thepli b'n 


To PILE, v. A. to hezp, To ill . 
ſomething heaped. 

5 Adj. [Lat.] in the form 
a cover or hat. 

PI'LER, S. one who accumvlates. 

To PI'LFER, V. A. [ pile, Fr, of in 
gef] to ſeal, Neuteriy, to practiſe pet 
theft. 5 

PILFERER, S. one who ficals p4 
things. 

PI'LFERY, 8. petty theft. R 

P{'LGRIM, S. [Belg.] one who trait 
a religious account; a wanderer. 


To PI'LGRIM, V. N. to wander; 
ramble. ; 4 
PI'LGRIMAGE, 8. a journey 


i ounk. * . 
5 PILL, 8. [Lat. 2 medicine made in 
d maſs like a pea. | 
To PILL, V. A. Fr.] to rob * — 
To ſtrip off the bark, uſed for ped Nes 


PIN 
to be fript away; to come off in flakes ot 
Kor AGE, 8. [Fr.] plunder, The ac 


ndering- 
0 LAGER, 8.2 
PILLAR, S. [Brit.] 2 
Titurd, Adj. ſupported by columns. 
bling a column. FEY 
'LLION, S. {from pillow] a ſoft 
11 — dalia, bebial a horſeman. 
\ low ſaddle; a pannel 3 a pad. 
PLLORY, S. [Fr.] a frame erected on a 
illar, having three holes, through which the 
nd hands of a criminal are put, when he 
\ expoſed to the public. ; ; 
To! PILLORY, V. A. to expoſe in a pil- 


0 LOW, [4415] s. [Belg.] a bag of down 
feathers a) the head when a perſon 


To PILLOW; Loi] V. A. to reſt or ſup- 
xt any thing on a pillow. 
PILLOWBEER, PI'LLOWCASE, S. the 
wer of a pillow, 

OUT, 8. [Lat.] hairineſs. 
PILOT, S. [Fr.] one who ſteers a ſhip, 
To PILOT, v. A. to ſteer, or conduct a 


PILOTAGE, 8. Fr.] pilot's ſkill; know- 
lee of coaſts, A pilot's hire. 

PIME'NTO, S. Fr.] a kind of ſpice, from 
round figure named Jamaica pepper. 
PIMP, S. Fr.] one who provides gratifica- 
n for the luſt of another, A procurer z a 


plunderer ; a ſpoiler, 
column, A ſup- 


der, 
To PIMP, V. A. to provide gratifications 
the luſt of another; to pander; te pro- 


PIMPERNEL, S. a plant. 
FMPING, Adj. [Belg.] little; petty, 
wttileſs; mean. 
PIMPLE, S. [Fr.] a ſmall red puſtule. 
FIMPLED, Adj. having red puſtules. 
PIE, S. [Low Lat.] a ſhort piece of wire 
d 2 ſharp point and round head, uſed by 
Hen in faſtening their cloaths. Any thing 
Ne things together; a peg, a bolt. That 
locks the wheel to the axle, called a 
in; an iron inſtrument uſed in faſtening 
ad vindow-ſhutters, The pegs of a mu- 
aſrument, The center: “ The very 
i his heart, Shak. A horny indura- 
* inflammation of the coats of the eye. 
"TP", a piece of wood of a cylindrical 
el in rolling paſte, A note, ſtrain, in 
lnguage. 
PIN, V. A. to faſten with pins. To 
32 3s in a pinfold, from pindan, 
IL to make faſt, 
- 0 8. ¶Fr. ] an inſtrument conſiſt- 
a % Þ moving on a rivet, with which 
a 8 thing held faſt, The 


PINCH, v. A. [Fr.] to ſqueeze between 


| 


PIN 


the fingers of teeth, To hold hard with a8 
inſtrument, To ſqueeze till the fleſh is pained 
or livid. To preſs between hard bodies. Ts 
diſtreſs ; to pain, To gripe, to ſtraĩten. To drive 
to difficulties. To try thoroughly ; to ſqueeze 
out what is contained, Neuterly, to ſpare, or 
be frugal. , | 

PINCH, S. a painful ſqueeze with the fig 
gers, or between hard bodies. A gripe, Op- 
preſſion. Difficulty or diſtreſs. As much as can 
be taken up between the tops of the fi 

PI'NCUSHION, ici] S. a ſmall bag 
9 1 with bran or wool, in which pins are 
ſtuc 

PINDA'RIC, Adj. in Poetry, an ode form- 
ed in imitation of the manner of Pindar ; 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the boldneſs and 
height of its flights; the ſuddenneſs and ſur- 
prizingneſs of the tranſitions ; and the ſeem- 
ing irregularity, wildneſs and enthuſiaſm of the 
whole, The only remaining part of Pindar's 
works is a book. of odes, all in praiſe of the 
victors at the Olympian, Pythian, Nemæan, 
and Iſthmian games. 

PINDUsS T, S. ſmall particles of metal made 
by cutting pins. 

PINE, S. ¶ Lat.] a tree which bears ſeeds in 
ſquamous cones. . | 

To PINE, V. A. [Sax.] to languiſh or wear 
away with any kind of miſery, To languiſh 
with deſire. Neuterly, to waſte with grief, To 
grieve for or bemoan in ſilence, 
PI'NE-APPLE, S. a juicy fruit of a deli- 
cious flavour, ſo called from its reſembling 
the cone of a pine-tree, F 
PI'NEAL, Adj. [Fr.] reſembling a pine- 
apple; an epithet given by Deſcartes, on ac- 
count of its form, to the gland he imagined ts 
be the ſeat of the ſoul. 

PINFE'ATHERED, Adj. having feathers 
reſembling pins. Unfledged. 

PI NFOLD, S. [Sax.] a place in which 
beaſts are confined, | 
PI'NGUID, Adj. [Lat.] fat; unctuous. 
Not much uſed. 

PI'N-MONEY, S. money allowed a wife 
for her private expences. 

.PI'N-HOLE, S. a ſmall hole made by a pin. 
PI'NION, S. Fr.] the joint at the extremi- 
ty of a wing, A wing. A feather or quill, 
The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering ta 
that of a larger, Fetters for the hands. 

To PI'NION, V. A. to bind the wings or 
the elbows cloſe to the ſides, To ſhackle, To 
bind to, | 
PINK, S. [ Belg.] a ſmall fragrant flower, 
An eye, generally applied to a ſmall one, 
thing ſupremely excellent. A reddiſh colour, 
reſembling that of a pink. A ſhip, with a 
round ſtern and bulging ſides. | : 
To PINK, V. A. to pierce with ſmall holts 
like oylet-holes. Neuterly, to wink with the 
eyes; from pincken, Belg. 


PI'NNACE, S. [Fr.] a boat belonging to a 
ſhip of war. 
51 NN. 
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have a ſhrill ſound, 


— * 


int. ä : 
7 NNER, S. [from pinna, or ay the 
lappet of a head-dreſs, which hangs down 
'Joofe. A pin-maker, ; 

PINT, | pint] S. [Sax. ] in liquid meaſure, 
"half a quart, In Medicine, a pound, or twelve 


- "Ounces. | af 


PIONEER, S. Fr.] a ſoldier employed in 


* levelling roads, throwing up works, or fink- 


ing mines. | | 
-  PY'ONY, S. a large red flower, expanded 
in the form of a roſe. | 
-  PTOUS, Adj. [ Lat.] careful of the duties 
owed to God or our parents. Religious, 
PT OUSLY, Adv. with great devotion. 

PIP, S. [ Belg.] a defluxion, or horny pelli- 
cle which grows on the tip of the tongue in 
birds and fowls, and cured by pulling it off, 
and rubbing the part with falt. A ſpot on 


the cards. 


To PIP, V. N. [ Lat.] to chirp or cry like 
a bird. | 

PIPE, S. [Brit.] any long hollow body or 
tube, A tube of clay, through which the 
Lmoak of tobacco is conveyed into the mouth. 


An inſtrument of hand muſick. The organs 
of. voice or reſpiration, 


The key of the 
voice. An office in the Exchequer, ſo called, 
becauſe the whole receipt is conveyed into it 
by means of divers ſmall pipes, quills, or chan- 
nels, as water into a ciſtern. A liquid mea- 
ſure containing two hogſheads. | 

To PIPE, V. N. to play on the pipe. To 


PIPER, S. one that plays on the pipe. 
© PIPING, Adj. weak, feeble, fickly. Hot 
or boiling, applied to water. 

Pi'PEIN, S. a ſmall earthen boiler. 
 PI'PPIN, S. [ Belg. ] a ſharp apple, ſuppoſed 

by fome to derive its name from the pips or 
ſpots with which its ſcin is marked. 
2PFVQUANT, [ peckant] Adj. Fr. ] pricking; 
ſtimulating. Sharp; tart; pungent; ſevere. 

PI'QUANCY, [| peekancy] S. ſharpneſs ; 
tartneſs. N 

PIQUE, [ peek] S. [Fr.] an offence taken. 
IILwill. Point or punctilio. 

To PIQUE, | peek] V. A. Fr.] to affect 
with envy or malice; to put into a fret. To 
offend; to irritate, Uſed with the reciprocal 
pronouns, and followed by in or upon, to value 
or fix reputation upon. . 

PIQUE'ERER, [ pikeerer] S. a robber; a 

lunderer. | 


. PIQUE'T, C peek} S. [Fr. ] a game at catds 


played by two perſons, with only 32 cards, all 


the duces, threes, fours and fi ves being laid aſide, 
la fortification, a piece of wood ſharp at one 
zud, uſually , ſnod with iron, uſed in laying 
out ground and meaſuring its angles; er driven 
into the ground by the tents to tie the horſes 
to; and likewiſe uſed to faſten the cords of 
tents ; whence fo plant the piguet, implies to 


+ PFNNACLE, S. [Fr,] a turret, or elevation eneamp. In this lift ſenſs; it is 
above the reſt of the building. A high-ſpiring | the firſt ſyllable, and 7 ae, 


' PISCI'VOROUS, Adj, [Lat.] e 


vis 


PIRACY, S. [Fr.] the ad of robhi 

' committing violence on the highſea, 0 
PITRAIE, S. one chat robs at ſa, Aj 
ſon who ſteals, or clandeftinely print | 
copies of an author or bookſeller. 

To PFRATE, V. A. to publifh x ſpurie 
edition in oppoſition*to the proprietor of 
. mor to rob at ſea, 

A*TICAL, Adj. robbi ; 
a pirate, 73 wan 

PI'SA, an ancient, hand 
[ſtrong city of Italy, in . = 
of the Piſano, with an univerſity, u. 
biſhop's ſee, and three forts, This t 
ſo far from having as many inhabitanti a 
can Tontain, that graſs grows in the prig 
ſtreets, The cathedral is a magnificeat f 
ture, and on the right fide of the choir is 
leaning tower, ſo muck talked of, [ti 
miles N. of Leghorn, 42 W. of Flax 
and 10. S. W. of Lucca, Lon, 16. 
lat. 43. 42. N. The territory is about 
miles in length, and 23 in breadth, 

PISA'NO, a territory of Italy, in Tae 
about 47 miles in length, and 25 in 
It is bounded on the N. by the Florentine 
the republick of Lucca; on the E. by 
Sianeſe;z and on the W. by theſa, | 
one of the beſt countries in all Tuſcany, 
* PISCA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act «| 
tice of fiſhing. 

PI'SCARY, S. a privilege of filing 

PI'SCATORY,. Adj, [Lat.] relating 
fiſhes 


devouring fiſh, 
PISH, Interj. a word uſed to exprels 
tempt, 
o PISH, V. N. to expreſs conten 
an bifling, or inarticulate found. 
PI'SMIRE, S. 1 an ant; 40 c 
To PISS, V. N. [Fr. to emit une. 
PISS, S. urine, ; 
PI'SS-A-BED, S. one that we | 
bed. A yellow flower growing in u 
PI'SSBURNT, Adj. of a browailk « 
as if ſtained by urine. 
PISTA'CHIO, 8. [Tral.] 4 7 
of an oblong figure, pointed at ry 
a double ſhell, containing 2 
colour. 1 
| PI'STIL, S. among Botanifts, = 
female organ of generation in plants j 
fiſts of three parts, the germen, J 
ſtigma, | 
| "PISTILLA'TION, 8. {Lat.] the 
unding in a mortar, 
| rp Tol, 8. {Fr.] a ſmall nar 
To PISTOL, V. A. to 3 * 
P IS TO LE, S. [Fr.] * 14 
Spain and Italy, generally value 
teen ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling- 


| PISTOLE'T, S. a little 


8. [Fr.] that part of a pump or 
manor dl — is fred; an em- 
a hole in the ground. The 
nd on which cocks fight. 
lower part of à theatre, 
he ſtage, Any hollow of the body, 


made by the finger, or cauſed by the ſmall pox. 


To PIT, V. A. to fink in 
PITAPAT, S. {perhaps fro 


PI'TILESSNESS, S. want of compaſſion, 
PI'TILESS, Adj. wanting pity er cm- 


PI'TTANCE, 8. [Fr] an allowance of 

meat in a monaſtery, A ſmall portion, 
PI'TTENWEEM, a ſea- port town of Scot- 

land, in the county of Fife, ſeated at the en- 

trance of the frith of Eorth, 23 miles N. E. 

of Edinburgh, , 
PI'TUITE, S. [Fr.] phlegm. 


I 45 far, PITU'ITOUS, Adj. [Fr.] conſiſting of, 
r.] a flut- 


Fr. ſtep by ſtep, or arte 
on or palpitation, 
bent. A light quick ſtep. 55 
PITCH, S. [Sax.] a black gummy juice, 
invn, and inſpiflated by fire from the pine- 
tee, Any degree of height, from pits, Fr. 
The higheſt riſe, Degree; rate. Size. 
Ital.] to fix upon. 
row headlong. To 


applied to the 


To order regularly. To t 
nen- vith pitch. To darken, To pave. Neu- 


why, to light or drop from a high place. To 
ang. To fix a choice, or a tent. 
PITCHER, S. Fr.] an earthen veſſel, or 
ter-pot, An inſtrument to pierce the ground 
| which any thing is to be fixed, 

PITCHFORK, S. a fork by which corn 


PITCRINESS, S. blackneſs; darkneſs, 
de quality of reſembling pitch. 

PITCHY, Adj. ſmeared with pitch; hav- 
the qualities of pitch. Black; dark; 
PIT.COAL, S. coal dug out of pits, 
PITEOUS, Adj. ſorrowful ; exciting pity, 
ender; compaſſionate, Wretched; paltry, 
PITMAN, S. one that works in a pit. 
PTSAW, S. a ſaw uſed by two men, one 
PTEOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
ATEOUSNESS, S. the quality of excit- 
| pity; tenderneſs, ſorrowfulneſs. 

ITTFALL, S. a pit dug and covered, into 
ch a perſon falls unexpectedly. A trap. 
YH, S. [Belg.] the ſoft part in the midſt 
wad, Marrow, Strength; force, Energy, 
t; moment. The quinteſſence or chief 


THILY, Adv. with 
Fl LHINESS, S. force 


without pith, force, or 


force or energy. 


ITHY, Adj, conſiſting of pith, applied 

i Urong or energetic, applied to ſtile, 
Adj. Fr.] deſerving pity. 

L. Adj. moving compaſſion. 

emptible, The 


in a mougnful, com- 


Tit Meraptible manner, 
| SS, S, mercy, or compaſſion. 


ssi, AY. without pity or 


ale 1s moſt in uſe, © 


or full of phlegm ; phlegmatic. 
PTY, S. [Fr.] the my of feeling or 
ſcompaſſionating the pains of another, A 
ground or object of pity: In this ſenſe it 
has a plural, WEL 
To PIT, V. A. to ſympathiſe, or feel 
the misfortunes of another. Neuterly, to be 
compaſſionate. 
PI'VOT, S. [Fr.] a pin on which any 
thing turns. | 
PIX, S. [Lat.] a cheſt in which the con- 
ſecrated hoſt is kept, A cheſt wherein pieces 
of every coin are depoſited for trial by aſſay- 
maſters, | 
PI'ZZLE, S. the griſſ of the penis 
of a beaſt. n : 
PLA'CABLE, Adj. [Lat.] willing or poſ- 
fible to be appeaſed. lon, 1 
PLACABTLITY, PLA'CABLENESS, 8 
ne of being willing or eaſy to be ap- 
aſed. 0 
""PLACA'RD, PLACA'RT, S. [Fr.] a de- 
claration or manifeſto, A licence for un- 
lawful games, &c. 
To PLA CATE, V. A. [Lat.] to appeaſe; 
to reconcile. This word is uſed in Scotland. 
PLACE, S. [Fr.] that part of ſpace which 
any body es, The relation of diſtance 
between any thing, and any two or more 
points, conſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance 
one with another, A ſeat or reſidence. A 
paſſage in a book, Exiſtence or ſtate of ope- 
rating. Rank. Precedence. An office, or pub- 
lic employment. Room. Ground. A kind of 
area ſurrounded with houſes, ſometimes called 
a court, . 
To PLACE, V. A. to put into any place, 
rank or condition, To fix or eſtabliſh, To 
put out at intereſt, applied to money, 
PLACE'NZA, a populous town of Italy, 
and capital of a duchy of the ſame name, 
with a biſhop's ſee, and a citadel 5 which is 
a large, handſome, fortified place, The beauty 
of its churches, houſes, ſquares, ſtreets, and 
fountains, renders it a very pleaſant town. 
The king of Sardinia took poſſeſſion of it in 
1744, in conſequence of the treaty of Worms 
concluded in 1743, and there was a battle 
fought near it in 1746. It is delightfully 
ſeated, in a well-cultivated country, on the 
river Po, 32 miles N. W. of Parma, and 83 
E. of Turin. Lon. 9. 43. E. lat. 45. 5. N. 
PLACE'NZA, the duchy of, was formerly 
the weſtern part of the duchy of Parma, 2 
SS S 


9 
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. 
bs bounded on the E. by the duchy of Parma, 
and on the S. by the territory of Genoa, It 
and the king of Sardinia, in purſuance of 

PLA'CID, Adj. [Lat.] gentle, quiet, 
+ bw Ad S. ¶ Lat.] quietneſs ; peace- 


PLA'CIT, S. [Lat.] a decree, 


author, without owning it, 


PLA'GIARY, S. one who makes uſe of 


his own. 


a To PLA'GUE, [plag] v. A. to infect 


with peſtilence. To vex, torment, or teaze. | To ſmooth with a plane. 


PLA'GUILY, [| plagily] Adv. in ſuch a 


word, | | g 
PLA'GUY, [plagy] Adj. vexatious or 


cloth. An outer looſe weed formerly worn 
by men and women in Scotland, but forbidden 
by act of parliament to the men. 


unlearned. Open; ſincere. Evident, clear, ap- 
plied to truths. Not varied by art, applied 
to muſic. Mere; bare. 

PLAIN, Adv. eaſily difcovered. Diſtinctly, 
articulately, applied to pronunciation. In a 


uſed by carpenters, &c. to level boards, &c. 
PLAINDE ALING, Adj. acting without 


artifice. 


clearly. 
PLA'INNESS, S. the quality of being 


ſmooth or level. The quality of being free 
from ornament, deceit, fraud, or obſcurity, 


A complaint, lamentation, 


PLA'INTIFF, Adj. complaining. © Plain- 
« tiff of a wound.“ Prier. Not in uſe, 


* 


FPLACIDLy, Adv, in a gentle, kind, or A plot of any building, or ; 
mild manner, : 8 laid down on paper, * dne 


PLA CKET, or PLA'QUET, S. a petti- deſign 
coat. | | 

PLA'GIARISM, S. theft, or the act of PLA'NCHED, Adj. [Fr.] made of bak, 
\Kealing the thoughts of, or the works of an A planched gate,” Shak, | 
the thoughts of an author as if they were a building. 

PLA'GUE, Cel] S. a contagious diſ- language, and plane in geometry] a level fur 


waſe, A Rate of miſery, Any thing trou- face, An inſtrument uſed in ing or 
bleſome. levelling the ſurface of boards. 


manner as to torment or yex much, A low | its fituation in the heavens, and moves in u 
orbit, and round its own axis. 


PLAIN, Adj. [Lat.] ſmooth ; level; free | having plain leaves, ſet together in arculs 
from rigidneſs, Void of ornament, Artleſs ; | rows round a center, | 
plain ſurfaces 


leaved, as when the ſmall flowers are hollow 
ſimple, open, rough, but ſincere manner. only at the bottom, but flat upwards, # 1 
PLAIN, S. [Fr.] level ground, A tool dandelion and ſyccory, 


To PLAIN, V. A. to level; to make even, | ſmooth by a hammer. 


artifice. ] 
PLAINDE'ALING, S. conduct freę from of a hammer 


PLA'INLY, Adv, levelly ; flatly. Without a ſphere projected on a 
ornament, gloſs, or artifice, Evidently ; jor both hemiſpheres, 


 PLAINT, S. [Fr.] an expreſſion of grief. | one fide and conical on oth 
PLA'INTFUL, Adj. complaining ; audi- | one fide and convex on the other. 


bly ſorrowful. | PLANT, S. [Fr.] an * 1 ; 
PLA'INTIFF, S. Fr.] one that commences | duced by the earth, to which it — 
a ſuit againſt another, roots, ang receives its nature 


ſapling. to ſet in the ed 


0 
8 


_ 
PLA'INTIVE, Ad), exprfine of fore; 


on the N. and W. by the duchy of Milan, complaining, lamenti 


. PLATNWORK, 85 needle. work withou 


was divided between the queen of Hungary | any embroidery, 


PLAIT, 8. [ from xt, 0 


the treaty of Worms, concluded in 1743. Poght * from ply, to fold] a fold or double. 
0 


LalI, V. A, to fold or ddl. 7; 


Kind, mile. weave or braid, To entangle, involre, 


PLATTER, S. he that plaits, 
PLAN, S, [Fr.] a ſcheme, form or model, 


To PLAN, V. A. to ſcheme; to fom in 
PLA'NARY, Adj. belonging to 2 plue, 

PLA'NCHER, 8. [Fr.] a beard or pluk, 
PLA'NCHING, S. the laying the fon i 
PLANE, S. [ Lat. Plain is uſed in paul 


To PLANE, V. A, [Fr,] to make ln, 
PLA'NET, S. [Lat.] a ftar, which Gage 


PLA'NETARY, Adj. [Fr.] of the m 


troubleſome, of a planet, Belonging to, or under the + | 
PLAICE, 8. Belg. a flat fiſh, minion of, a planet, Produced by the planen 
PLAID, S. [Scot.] a ftriped or yariegated | Erratic z wandering, 


PLANE'TICAL, Adj, pertaining toplanty 
PLA'NETSTRUCK, Adj. blaſted 
PLANIFO'LIOUS, Adj. [Lat.}in Botay, 


PLANILOQUY, S. [Lat.] plain feet 
PLANTMETRY, Al the menſuraion d 
PLANIPE'TALOUS, Adj. IL fi 


To PLA'NISH, V. A. to beat, polifs, 


PLA'NISHER, S. one who ben pl 
ſmooth, or raiſes it in yarious forms by mea 1 
7 5 A. 8. F 
PLA'NISPHERE, [ el 0 
ae 

PLA'NITY, S. [Lat.] evenneſs, pln - 
PLANK, S. a thick, long and ſtrong 


To PLANK, V. A. to cover with 
PLANOCO'NICAL, Adj. [Lat] is 


ers. 
PLANOCO'NVEX, 8. [Lat.] fat 0 


To PLANT, V, A. 


or generate, To 


. To procreate 
order to grow ſettle a country. To direct 


, To 
place at ele to cannon. To fill or adorn 


1 Ab. 

a planted. 
LANTAGE, S. an herb. 
PLA'NTAIN, 8. [Fr.] an herb. 
in the Weſt Indies. : 
PLA'NTAL, Ad}. 
PLANTATION, S. the 
of planting. A place planted, 
lntroduction or eſtabliſnment. : 
pl ANT ER, S. one that ſets or cultivates 
0 vegetable, One that ſpreads or introduces 

doctrine or religion. | 
PLASH, S. [Belg.] a puddle or ſmall piece 
of kanding water, A branch partly cut off, 
2nd bound to other branches, 
To PLASH, V. A. to interweave branches, 
To wet by daſhing water, 8 
a8. plazm] S. [Or.] a matrix in 
which any thing is caſt; a mould. 
PLA'STER, or PLA'ISTER, S. [Fr.] a 
ſabſtance made of water and lime, Sc. with 
which walls are covered, A glutinous or ad- 
heſive ſalve, from emplaſtrum, Lat. formerly 
written in Engliſh emplaſter. 

To PLA'STER, V. A. [Fr.] to cover 
with pluiſte . To cover with ſome glutinous 
ſubſtance or plaſter, 

PLA'STERER, S. one who undertakes 
er profeſſes plaſtering, 
PLA'STIC, Adj. [Gr.] having the power 
ef giving form, 

PLASTO'GR APHY, [ plaſtografy] 8. 
[Cr.] a counterfeit, or falſe writing. 
PLA'STRON, S. [Fr.] a piece of leather 
ſtuffed, uſed by perſons to receive the thruſts 
made in learning to fence. 

To PLAT, V. A. to weave. 

PLAT, s. [properly plot, from plot, San. ] 
a ſmall piece of ground. 
PLATE, S. [Belg.] a piece of metal beat 


A tree 


belonging to plants. ; 
| act or practice 
A colony. 


lullow veſſel on which meat is eaten, from 
iz, Fr, A term alſo uſed by our ſportſmen 
Of the turf, 

To PLATE, v. A. to cover with plates. 
Tobeat into thin pieces, 

PLA'TEN,S. among Printers, the flat part 
of 2 preſs which makes the impreſſion. 
PLA'TFORM, S. [Fr.] the ſketch of any 
ng delineated on an horizontal or plain ſur- 
Ke. A place laid out after a model. The 
* before a fortificatioa, A ſcheme 


PLATO'NIC, Adj. ſomething that relates 


hee 3 _ philoſophy, opinions, or 
ſpiritual affeQtion, for which Plats was a 
o advocate, ſubſiſting between the different 
ts, abſtracted from all carnal appetites, and 
ue other object but the mind and 
ud or, it is a fincere diſintereſted 

lp between perſons of the ſame ſex, 


ad from any ſelfiſh views, regarding 


out into breadth, Wrought ſilver. A ſmall | 


Platonic Love denotes a pure 


1 


| ' 
PLE 
no other object than the perſon, if any fuck 
love or friendſhip has any foundation inn a- 


ture. 

PLATOON, S. [Fr.] a ſmall ſquare body 
of forty or fifty muſketeers, drawn out of a 
battalion of foot, whea they form the hollow 
ſquare, 

. PLA'TTER, S. a large diſh made of wood 
or earth. : 
PLA'UDIT, PLAU'DITE, S. [Lat. a' 
demand of applauſe made by a player, when 
he left the ſtage] applauſe. + A ſhout, 
PLAUSIBILITY, [ plauzibility] S. [Fr.] 
nee of right. 
PLAU'SIBLE, | plauzible} Adj. [Fr.] 
ſuch as gains approbation from its appearing 
true or right; ſpecious. 

PLAU'SIBLENESS, [ plaiziblen:fs] 8. 
the quality of appearing true or right. 

PLAU'SIBLY, [| p/aizzibly] Adv. in ſuch 
a manner as to appear right, 

PLAU'SIVE, | plaizive] Adj. [Lat.] ap- 
plauding, Plauſible. 

To PLAY, V. N. [Sax.] to exerciſe ia 
ſports, pleaſures, or paſtimes. To toy. Te 
be diſmiſſed from work, To deceive by an 
aſſumed character, uſed with upon. To game, 
To move wantonly, To act a part ina dra- 
ma. To act or aſſume any character. Ta 
touch a muſical inſtrument. To operate. 

PLAY, S. diſmiſſion from work, Amuſe- 
ment, A dramatic performance, Game. 
Action. The act of touching or ſounding a 
muſical inſtrument. A ſtate of agitation or 
motion. Liberty of acting; ſwing; room 
for motion. 

PLAY BOOK, S. a book containin; dra- 
matic compoſitions. 

PLA VDA, S. a day in which work is 
abſtained from. 

PLA'YDEN, a village in Suſſex, with one 
fair, on September 4, for pedlars ware. 

PLA'YER, S. one that performs on the 
ſtage. One engaged in gaming. An idler, 
A mimic. One who touches a muſical in- 
ſtrument. 

PLA'YFELLOW, 8. a companion in any 
ſport or amuſement. : 

PLAY FUL, Adj. fond of ſport or diver- 
ſion. | 

PLA'YGAME, S. play of children. 

' PLA'YHOUSE, S. a houſe where dramatic 
performances are repreſented. 

PLA'YSOME, Adj. wanton; full of 
levity. 

rs S, a toy, or thing to play 
wit * 
| PLA'YWRIGHT, [ pliyrit] S. a writer of 


plays. 

PLEA, [ lee] S. [old Fr.] the act or form 
of pleading. Any thing urged in defence, ex- 
cuſe, or vindication, | 

To PLEACH, [ pleech] V. A. [Fr.] to 


” 


] 


bend or interweave. Obſolete. 


To PLEAD, [ pleed] V.N,[Fr,] to _ 


© PLE. 


before a court of juſtice. To ſpeak for or 
ainft, Acdively, to defend; to alledge in 


or or argument; to offer as an excuſe, 


PLE'ANABLE, [ plecdable] Adj. capable 


to be alledged in 


lea. | 
PLE'ADER, F pledder] S. [Fr.] one who 
argues in a court of juſtice. One who ſpeaks 


for or againſt, 


* PLEADING, [ pleeding] S. act or form of | pow 


cad! 


| PLEASANCE, [ pletzance] S. [Fr] gaiety 


or merriment, 


 PLEA'SANT, [ ant] Adj. [Fr.] giving 


delight, Grateful to the ſenſes. Good-hu- 


moured. Gay, or lively, Trifling, or more 


apt to make a perſon ſmile than to produce 
neick 


on. 
'  PLEA'SANTLY, [ plezantly] Adv. in| 


/ fuch a manner as to give delight. In good 
humour. Lightly, or ludicrouſly. 
PLEA'SANTNESS, ( p/czantneſs] S. the 


quality which exciges delight, gaiety, or plea- 
fo - 


re, ; 

PLEA'SANTRY, [| plizantry] S. gaiety. 
A ſprightly expreflion ; lively taik. 

To PLEASE, | pleeze] V. A. Fr.] to de- 
light, gratify, humour, ſatisfy, or content. 
To be pleaſed, is uſed to imply tolike, or to 
conſent. To gain approbation. Neuterly, to 
give pleaſure; to gain approbation; to like, 
to chuſe. SyNow, It is the air and beha- 
viour that renders pleaſing ; good ſenſe and 

humour, that renders agreeable, 

PLE'ASINGLY, | pleezingly] Adv. in 
ſach a manner as to give ſatisſaction or de- 
light. 
PLE'ASEMAN, [ pe an] S. a pick- 

thank; an officious fellow, |, 

PLE*ASLY, a village in Derbyſhire, with 
two fairs, on May 6, and October 26, for 
ſheep, cattle, and horſes. 

 PLEA'SURABLE, [| plezhburable) Adj, 

affording delight. 

PLEA'SURE, [ p/&zbure] S. [Fr. ] the de- 
light which ariſes in the mind from con- 

templation or enjoyment of ſomething agree - 
able. Gratification of the paſſions or ſenſes. 
Approbation. The dictates of the will, 
Choice. 

To PLEASURE, [ pl*zhure] V. A. to 
pleaſe or gratify. Though ſupported by au- 
therities, this is thought by Johnſon an in- 
elegant word. . 

PLEBE “IAN, S. [Fr.] one of the common 
or lower people. 

PLEBE “IAN, Adj. confifiing of mean peo- 
ple; popular. Vulgar; low. 

PLEDGE, S. [Fr.] any thing given by 
way of ſecurity; a pawn; gage. A ſurety; 
bail; hoſtage. 

To PLEDGE, V. A. to give as a ſecurity, 
To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or 
health after another, 


| 


1 


Pli- 


5 conſtellation. Abts, 8. lor. 

manner. | 
PLE'NARY, Adj, [Lat 

| PLENILU'NARY, ag dle 

ing to the full moon. *] pertain. 


PLE'NIPOTENCE, 8. [Lat] full 


ing full o comply 


er, 
PLE'NIPOTENT, Adi. Ha!! 
with full Pfr. [l] inks 
Lee 


nm af 
a a perſon inveſted with discs 
6r Fall Gang with diſctetiouy 
vacuum, or W 
by matter. * ere 
PLE'NITUDE, 8. fulneſ 
Wang ori ge bln, A 
 PLENTEOUS, a: 
US, Adj. abounding; copiocs: 

in large quantities, ' F <>" ns "TY 

PLE"'NTEOUSNESS, S. fruitfulneſs, The 
quality of abounding, 

PLE'NTIFUL, Adj, - copious; abound- 
ing; in large quantities. Fruitful. 

PLE'NTIFULLY, Adv, in a lag, 0. 
pious, or abundant manner, 
PLE"NTIFULNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
plentiful ; abundance; fertility, 
PLENTY, S. a ſtate in which every wat 
may be ſupplied. Fruitfulneſs. Jobnſon ch. 
ſerves, that this word is ſometimes uſed u 
an. adjective, but improperly, Syxov, By 
plenty is underſtood enough and ſome little ty 
ſpare ; by abundance, more than enough, 
PLE'ONASM, S. [Lat.] in Rhetori, ü 
figure in which more words are uſed than are 
neceſſary ; as, I ſaw it with my own ga.” 
PLERO'TICS, S. in Medicine, 2 kind 
of remedies that are healing, or that ll up 
the fleſh ; otherwiſe called incarnatives, ad 
ſarcotics. 
PLE'THORA, or PLE THOR, S lor 
the ſtate in which the veſſels are fuller of [avs 
dable blood and humours than is agreeable l 
a natural ſtate or health. 
PLETHORE'TIC, PLETHO RC, Ad, 
having a full habit, 
PLE'VIN, S. [Fr.] in Law, 2 warrant 
aſſurance; a pledge. , 
h in Anatomy, 2 ſmooth, w. 
buft, and tenſe membrane, adhering to 3 
ribs, and to the intercoſtal muſcles, re 
ſtructure reſembles two ſacks, one of vhi 
ſurrounds one fide of the thorax, and the other 
the other fide, and _ of them contains 0 
of the two lobes of the lungs. | * 
PLEU'RISY, 8. Fr.) a violent pain 1 
the ſide, 2 * ” 4 feret, 
cough, and difficulty of bre a f 
FLEURITIC, PLEORITICAL 4 
diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. 
PLL ABL, Adj, [Fr.] eaſy to be bent 


PLE'DGET, S. [Belg. ] a ſmall maſs of 
Lat, uſed for wounds, | 


prevailed upon, PLls 


PPD. 
eaſineſs to be bent. 


88, 8. 
PLI/ABLENE , quality of being eaſily 


. [Fr,] bending. Eaſy to 
Adj. [ 5 uaded. 


liant, or eaſi ly perſi 
'LICA'TION, S. [Lat.] 


bent. 
PLIANT, 

uke 4 form. Comp 
PLICATURE, | 


d; double. : 
: PLIERS, S. an inſtrume 


thing is held in order to bend it. 


IGHT, [p/7t] V. A. [Belg.] to 
1 =Y [p {Bd To braid or 


nt. Lat, ny to ply or bend, 


weave, from plico, 
and plight, pleight, or lait, a fold. 
PLIGHT, (ole) S. Sax. ] condition or ſtate, 
Good caſe, A pledge. A fold, double, plait. 
PL{UMPTON, a town of Devonſhire, with 
\ market on Saturdays, and four fairs, on 
February 25, April 5, Auguſt 12, and OR. 
3, for horned cattle and woollen- cloth. 
i 2094 miles W. by S. of London. 
PLINT, a village in Cornwall, with one 
fair, on July 5, for cattle, &c, | 
PLINTH, S. [Gr.] in Architecture, the 
ſevare member which ſerves as a foundation 
to the baſe of a pillar, | 
PLO'CE, S. a figure in rhetoric, in which 
2 wore, by way of emphaſis, is ſo ſeparated, 
that it expreſſes not only the thing ſignified, 


horſe indeed, 

ToPLOD, V. A. [Belg. to labour], to teil, 
vr labour hard, To ſtudy cloſely and in a 
dull manner, 

PLO DDER, S. a dull, heavy, and labori- 
vs man or ſtudent, _ 

PLOT, S. [Sax.] a ſmall extent of ground. 
plantation laid out. A form or plan, A 
nſpiracy, or ſecret deſign formed againſt 
wider, from complot, Fr. The intrigue of 
p play, A ſtratagem. Contrivance. 

To PLOT, V. N. to form ſchemes againſt 
Dother, To contrive. 

PLO'TTER, S. a conſpirator; contriver. 
PLO'VER, S. [Lat.] a kind of bird called 
apwing, 

PLOUGH, [ plou] S. I Sax. ] an inſtrument 
d in huſbandry, to cut furrows in the 
wund to receive the ſeed. Alſo a Kind of 
lane, 

To PLOUGH, [ple] v. A. to turn up 
e ground in furrows by a plough. To cut 
unde, applied to Navigation. To tear in 


$ 
"LOU'CHER, C-! S. one who 


het ce or cultivates ground. 
one "LOU'CHMAN, f þleiman] S. one that 
| ends or uſes the plough, A groſs ignorant 
n 18 Mic, A ſtrong laborious man, - 
ty A [LOU GHMONDAY, [ Ploimunday] S. 
e Monday after Twelfth-day, when our 


| of aro draw 
„and deg money to drink 
Prey y to drink, ; 
4 of (SHARE, [ ploi-ſbare] S. that 
e, den Which immediately follows the 


i 


a plough from door 


but alſo the quality of it; as, my borſe is a! 


| 


nt by which any | one fair, on December 5, for 


It 


Pp L U 


To PLUCK, v. A. [Sax.] w pull with 
nimbleneſs and force. To ftrip off feathers, 
applied to fowls. To pluck wp a heart of ſpi- 
rit, ſignifies to aſſume courage. 

PLUCK, S. a quick and forcible pull. 
Alſo the heart, liver and lights of an animal. 

PLU'CKLEY, a village in Kent, with 
ware, 

PLUG, S. [Belg.]. a topple, or any thing 
driven by force into another. 

To PLUG, V. A. to ſtop with a plug. 

PLUM, S. [ Sax. ſometimes written plumb, 
but improperly ] a roundiſh fruit, whoſe ſkin 
is covered with a fine duſt or bloom, and in- 
cludes a ſtone; the ſpecies are 33. A raiſin 
or grape dried. In City cant, the ſum of 
100,000 pounds. | 
PLU'MAGE, S. [Fr.] feathers. 
PLUMB, [ p/#m] S. | Lat.] a plummet or 
piece of lead Jet down at the end of a line, 

PLUMB, | p/im] Adv, ſtrait down; per- 

dicular to the horizon. | 

To PLUMB, [lin] V. A. to ſound or 
ſearch by a line with a weightat its end. To 
regulate or meaſure any work by a line or 
weight at its end, 

PLUMBER, [ p/*m?r]-S, [Fr. ] one who 
manufactures or works u 4 
| 5 S. a cake that has ra. ſins 

n it, 

PLUME, S. [Lat.] the feather of a bird. 
A ſet of feathers worn as an ornament, Fi- 
guratively, pride. A token of honour or prize. 

To PLUME, V. A. to pick, cleanſe, and 
adjuſt the feathers, To ſtrip off feathers, from 
plumer, Fr. Figuratively, to ſtrip or plunder, 
To place as a plume. To adorn with a 
plume, To pride one's ſelf in any thing. 

PLU"ME-ALLUM, S. [Lat.] a kind of 
aſbeſtos. | 

PLUMIT'GEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] having 
feathers; feathered, 

PLU”"MIPEDE, S. a fowl that has feathers 
on its feet, 

PLU'MMET, S. [from plumb] a weight 
of lead on a ſtrings by which depths are mea- 
ſured and traightneſs and perpendicularity is 
determined. Any weight. | 

PLUMO'SITY, S. the ftate of having 
feathers, 

PLV Mobs, Adj. [Lat.] featheey ; re- 
ſembling feathers. 

PLUMP, Adj. ſleek; full of fleſh, Fat. 

PLUMP, S. a cluſter ; ſeveral joined in 
Ine maſs, ö 

PLUMP, Adv. with a ſudden fall. 

To PLUMP, V. A. to fatten, ſwell, or 
make large, Neuterly, to fall like lead or a 
ſtone into water, 

PLU"MPER, S. ſomething held fin the 
mouth to ſwell out the cheeks, | 
PLU”MPNESS, S. the ſtate of being fleſhy, 


fat, or in good caſe, 
t. covered with featbers, 


| 


PLU'MY, Adj. [La 
To PLU'NDE , Vo A. [Belg. ] to de- 
prive 


a te gs EI ER 


— —„—-— ——— — 
* 


rive a perſon of his a, either as an 


P NE 


in war, or as a thief, x 
PLU'NDER, 8. 
enemy in war, | 


PLU'NDERER, S. one who takes away 
the property of another. as an enemy in war, 


To PLUNGE, v. A. [Fr.] to force ſud- 
denly under water or in any liquor. To put 
ſuddenly into a different ſtate. Neuterly, to 


fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. 


. PLUNGE, S. the act of putting or fink- 


ing under water. Difficulty ; diftreſs. 
PLU'NKET, S. a kind of blue colour. 


PLU RAL, Adj. [Lat.] implying more 


than one, In Grammar, a variation of a 


noun, by which it fignifies in Engliſh and 


Modern languages more than one. 


; 


 PLU'RALIST, S. [Fr.] one that holds 
more than one ecc ical ce with cure 
of fouls. | 

PLURA'LITY, S. [Fr.] the ſtate of be- 


ing or having a great number. A number 


more than one. More than one eccleſiaſtical 
living, A majority, 

PLU'RALLY, Adv. in a ſenſe implying 
more than one. 

PLU'RIES, S. is a writ iſſued out after 
two former writs that had no effect. 

PLUSH, S. [Fr.] a kind of ſhaggy cloth 
or ſilk. | 

_ PLUS, S. in Algebra, is a character marked 
thus +, uſed for the fign of addition. 

PLU'VIAL, PI. U“ VIOUs, Adj. [Lat.] 
rainy; relating to rain. 

PLU'VIAL, S. [Fr.] a prieft's cope. 

To PLY, V. A. [old Belg.] to work at 
any thing with diligence and aſſiduity. To 
employ with diligence. To practiſe dili- 
gently, To ſolicit importunately. Neuter- 
T to work or offer ſervice, To go in haſte. 

o buſy one's ſelf, To bend, from plier, Fr. 

PLY, S. a bent, turn, form, caſt, or bias. 
A plait or fold, 

PLYMOUTH, a ſea- port town of Devon- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Mondays and 
Thurſdays, and two fairs, on January 25 
and September 21, for horned cattle and 
woollen-cloth. It is one of the moſt im- 
portant placesin the kingdom, of great ſtrength, 
and very well fortified. It is alſo a ſtation for 
building and laying up men of war belonging 
to the royal navy, the harbour being capable 


of containing a vaſt number of ſhips, It is 


a corporation, and has four charity ſchools, 
a hoſpital, and a work houſe, and ſends 
two members to parliament : it gives title of 
earl to a branch of the Hickman family, It 
is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a re- 
corder, and 24 common-councilmen, It is 
215 miles W, by S. of London. 
PNEUMA'TIC, PNEUMA'TICAL, Adj. 
[Gr.] moved by the wind; belonging to the 
wind, 


n 4 
PNEUMA'TICS, S. [Or.] a branch of 


ſpoils gotten from an 


ſor worn on the infide of cloaths, 


mechanics, which cox 

— 7 according wal 

rarl s Or vi 

doctrine of N * 

PNEUMATOCE'LE, 8. 

. 

trine of ſpiritual — dare. 

A PNEUMATO'SIS, S, [Or.] the 

tion of animal ſpirits, which is 

the cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 

To POACH, f £54] V. A. [Fr.)to 

e To fab, kill, 


lightly or in th 
plerce ; from pocher, to pierce, Fr, News 
from poche, a bag, Fr, 7 


ly, to ſteal game, 
be damp : a cant word, 
PO'ACHER, [ Pocher] S. one who fle 
e. 
PO'ACHINESS, [| pichine{] 8 nt 
neſs; dampneſs. A Lb] * 


PO'ACHY, [ pichy] Adj. dany; mark 


pic 
e 8. 2 a puſtule raiſed by f 


pox. | 
POCKET, S. [Fr.] a fmall lay ſown 


ru 


To POCKET, v. A. [Fr.] u u int 
pocket. To pocket uf, is to connive at; 
do any thing clandeſtinely, 

PO'CKET-BOOK, S. a bock carried 
the pocket, and uſed in taking minutes 
memorandums. „ 

PO CK-HOLE, S. a pit or ſcar mate 
the ſmall-pox, 

- PO'CKINESS, S. the quality of be 
affected with the pox. 
PO'CKLINGTON, a town in the E. N 
ing of Yorkſhire, with a market on Sat | 
days, and four fairs, on February 24, Aft | 
25, July 24, and October 28, for cat 
| cheeſe, cloth, and leathern wares, k 
196 miles N. by W. of London, 
PO CK, Adj. affected with the por. 
PO'CULENT, Adj. I Lat. ] fit for dn 
POD, S. ode, boede, Belg, a little hou 
the capſule or caſe of ſeeds. i 

PODA'GRA, S. [Lat,] in Medicio, 
gout in the feet. F 

PODA'GRICAL, Adj. [Lat.] a 
with the gout; gouty; relating to the po. 

PODGE, S. a puddle. - ; 

POEM, S. [Lat.] the work or comp 
of a poet. * 
PO ESV, 8. [Lat.] the art of wit 
verſe. A ſhort conceit engraved on 81 
and then pron, pozy. 

PO EI, S. 2 an author who 10 
or compoſes in ver{s, 

PO ETA'STER, 8. [Lat,] an ine 
tender to poetry, 


PO'ETESS, 8. 4 woman who compo 


writes in verſe. 

POE Tic, POE'TICAL, Adj [fs 
preſſed in verſe; h 4 
numbers and fertility of invention 


aving all the 
ſtitute a poet or poem. - port 


we ES 
Adv, with all the har- 
ny of numbers and — of invention 
jtute a or 
fert V. N. (Fr.] to write like 
POETRY, 8. [or.] the art of compoſing 
eres in verſe. Pieces in rſe. * 
For GNANCY,, [poinancy] S. ſharpneſs, 
je power of raifing a biting lenſation in the 
lite, Aſperity, or the power of irritating, 


„ arp, 
Pace 5 


Y, 


POIGNANT, [poinant] Adj. 
polied to taſte. — or 
en applied to Writings. 5 
INT, 8. [Lat.] the ſharp end of any 
&ument, A firing with a tag at the end, 
| headland or promontory. The ting of an 
um. An indiviſible part of ſpace. A quan- 
that has no parts. A moment, ap lied to 
A part required of tyne or ſpace; a 
itical moment. or ſtate, One of the 
e into which the horizon or mariner's 
pals is divided, A particular place to which 
thing is directed. ReſpeR or regard. An 
n, or the act of aiming or ſtriking. The 
jeft of a perſon's wiſh or action. A parti- 


don. A note or tune. A point of war,” 
Pam blank, directly; alluding to an ar- 
being hot to the point blant, or white mark. 
mark uſed to diſtinguiſh the diviſions of a 
purſe, thus (.). A punctilio or nicety, 
To POINT, V. A. to forge or grind to a 
end or point, To dlrect towards an ob- 
* To dire the eye or notice, To ſhow 
lacking the finger towards an object. To 
A towards a place, from pointer, Fr, To 
gun words or ſentences by marks or 
„ To how, applied to hounds. 
POINTED, Part. ſharp at the end. Epi- 
Imatical, or abounding in wit. 
INTEDLY, Adv. in a pointed manner. 
OTN TEDNESS, S. ſhatpneſs ; picked- 
vith aſperity ; epigrammatical ſmartneſs. 
VINTEL, S. any thing on a point. 
VIER, S. any thing uſed to ſhow or 
A with, A dog that diſcovers game to 
men, 
VINTLESS, Adj. blunt. Dull, 
DISE, See Poi z k. 


z 
SON, [poizon] S. Fr.] in Medieine, 
umal, vegetable, or mineral body, which 
n life though taken in ſmall quantities, 


b POISON, [potzen] V. A. to kill with 
uneral, animal, or vegetable ſubſtance. 
DrSONER. 1. 

ER [ p%izoner] S. one who poi- 


sos, D Peixoneu] Adj. deſtruc- 


pernicious, 


usr. [ poizoneufly] Adv. ve- 


inſtance ot example. A fingle poſition or part 


POL 


| POIZE, S. [Fr.] weight, force; or tends 
ing towards the center. Balance, or the ftate 
of a balance in which both ſcales continue 
eren. A regulating power. 7 | 

To POIZE, V, A. [Fr.] to balance or 
hold in equilibrio. To counter-balance. To 
8 with weight, followed by deton. 
ag OKE, S. ſee Poe x T] a pocket or ſmall 


To POKE, V. A. [Swed.] to feel in the 
dark. To ſearch for any thing with a long 
inſtrument, f 
| TS S. an iron bar uſed to ſtir fires 
with, 

POLAND, a large kingdom of Europe 3. 
bounded on the W. by the Baltick Sea, Bran- 
denburg, and Sileſia; on the S. by Hungary, 
Tranfilvania, and Moldavia; and on the N. 
and E. by the dominions of Ruſſia. The 
affairs of this kingdom have been for ſome 
years paſt in a very diſtracted fituation, The 
Emperor of Germany, the king of Pruſſia, 
and Empreſs of Ruſſia have taken advantage 
of the Poles inteſtine feuds to ſeize upon and 
annex to their own dominions a greater part 
of the kingdom. The fate of the remaining 
of the kingdom and of its king remain 
{till undecided, July 1, 1773. The air is 
generally cold, and they have but little wood; 
however, it is ſo fertile in corn in many places, 
that it ſupplies Sweden and Holland with 
large quantities, There are extenſive paſtures, 
and they have a large quantity ef leather, 
furs, hemp, flax, ſaltpetre, honey, and wax. 
There are three univerſities, at Cracow, Vilna, 
and Koninſburg; two archbiſhopricks, and 
fifteen biſhopricks. The principal rivers are 
the Nieper, the Viſtula, the Bug, the Nie- 
men, the Neifter, and the Bog. Cracow is 
the capital town, but Warſaw is the general 
reſidence of the king. 

POLAR, Adj. ¶ Lat.] found near the pole; 
lying near the pole. | 

POLA'RITY, S. tendency or direction to- 
wards the pole. 

POLE, S. [Lat.] the extremity of the 
axis of the earth; either of the points on 
which the world turns. A long ſtaff, from 
palus, Lat. A tall piece of timber driven into 
the ground, A meaſure containing five yards - 
and an half. An inſtrument of meaſuring, 

To POLE, V. A. to furniſh with poles. 

PO'LE-ARXE, S. an axe fixed to a long pole. 

PO'LE-CAT, S. [or Poliſh cat, ſo called 
irom their abounding in Poland] a kind of 
wild cat remarkable for ſtinking. 
PO'LEDAVIES, S. a fort of coarſe cloth. 
POLE'MIC, POLE'MICAL, Adj. [Gr.] 
controverſial; relating to diſpute. 

POLE'MIC, S. a diſputant. 

POLE'MOSCOPE, S. [Gr.] in Optics, is 
a kind of crooked or oblique perſpective glaſs, 
contrived for ſeeing objects that do not lie di» 
rectly before the eye. 


PUTREL, 8. (Fr, 
fact Ran 


| 4OLESTAR, S. a flar near the pole, by 
8K which 


which mariners em 


_ 


alſo neat, well- 


rant for money in the public funds. An inſtru- 


_ plete, or elegant, Neuterly, to anſwer to the 


tude. Figuratively, any guide or director. 
POLICE, { pron. polerſe] S. [Fr.] the regu- 
lation or government of a city or country, as 
far as it reſpects the inhabitants. 

POTICED, | poleeſed ] Adj. regulated or 
formed into a ſociety. | 
POLICY, S. [Gr.] the art of government 
as it reſpects foreign powers. Prudence in the 
management of affairs; a ſtratagem. A war- 


ment or paper ſigned by any ſingle perſon or 
company to indemnify from loſſes by ſea or fire. 
To PO'LISH, V. A. [Lat.] to ſmooth by 
rubbing. To make elegant or well behaved, 
plied to manners. To make perfect, com- 


act of poliſhing ; to receive a gloſs. 
POLIS EH, S. a gloſs made by rubbing. Ele- 
gance, applied to manners. | 
PO'LISHER,+S, the perſon or inſtrument 
that makes ſmooth or gives a gloſs. 
. POLITE, Adj. [Lat.] gofly ; ſmooth; 
© genteel. 
POLTTELY, Adv. in an elegant or well- 
bred manner. ; 
POLFTENESS, S. the quality of behaving 
with elegant complaiſance. 


PO'LITIC, Adj. [Gr.] civil; in this ſenſe 


Political is generally uſed, excepting when we 

ſay the bedy politic, Prudent. Artful ; cun- 

ning. | 

. POLITICAL, Adj. [Gr.] relating to the 
ublic adminiſtration of affairs. Cunning. 

POLITICALLY, Adv. with relation to 
public adminiſtration. Artfully ; politicly, 

POLITICA/STER, S. a petty ignorant 

ender to politics. ; 

POLITICIAN, [politiſbian] S. one ſkilled 
in government, or in the intereſt of the va- 
rious ſtates of the world, One of artifice or 
deep contrivance. | b 

PO LITICs, S. [Fr.] the art of governing 
and well - regulating ſtates. | 

PO'LITURE, S. [Fr.] the gloſs given by 
the act of poliſhing. 

PO'LITY, S. [Gr.] a form of govern- 
ment; a civil inſtitution. g | 

POLL, [a] S. [Belg.] the head; the 
back part of the head. A liſt of perſons or 
heads. A fiſh generally called a chub or 
chevin, . 

To POLL, (p47 ] V. A. to lop the tops of 
trees. To pull off hair from the head; to 
clip ſhort, To mow or crop, To plunder, 
To take a lift or regiſter of perſons. To enter 
one's name in a liſt or regiſter at an election, 
as a voter, 

PO'LLARD, S. a tree lopped. A clipped 
coin, The chub-fith. - | 
+ PO'LLEN, S. fine powder or meal on 
flowers. A kind of fine bran, 

_ PO'LLER, [ pi/ler} S. a plunderer, One 
that enters his name as a voter at an election. 


0 
their North lati-! _ 


POLLU'TION, 8. the — 
any holy thing or place — indecenc 
* ſtate of being defiled. 
- PO'LSTEAD, in Su * 
N for horſes Roy and 4 
RO ON, S. a perſon who t . 
of danger. A daſtardly 1 " 
PO'LY, S. ¶ Lat.] an herb, 
PO'LY, [Gr.] a prefix often foras % 
compound words, fignifies many, 
POLYACOU'STICK, Aj. any thing that 
multiplies or magnifies ſounds, 
POLYA'NTHOS, 8. [Cr.] a plant, 
POLYE DRICAL, POLYEDKOUs, 
"Adj. [ Gr. ] baving many fides, 
POLY'GAMIST, S. one who has ture 
than one wife at once, 
_ POLY'GAMY, S. [Or.] the fate of hays 
ing more wives than one at once, 
PO'LYGLOT, Adj. [Or.] having nay 
languages. 
PO'LYGON, S. [Or.] a figure of nay 
angles, 
POLY'GONAL, Adj. having many angle 
PO'LYGRAM, S. [Gr.] a figure condi 
ing of a great number of lines, 
POLY'GRAPHY, | poly'graſy] S. [Gr 
the art of writing in ieveral unuſual manger 
or cyphers, 
POLY'LOGY, S. [Gr.] talkativenc6, 


—_— ay AS o£;þ- © WW. os = —- 


PO'LLOCK, S. a kind of fiſh, 


POLY MATHY, S. [Gr.] the knowlelg q 
of many arts and ſciences; alſo an acqual 4 
ance with many different ſubjeQts, in 
| POLY'PHONISM, Ich Tin] S. [Gt f. 
multiplicity of ſound. th 

POLYPE'TALOUS, Adj. [Gr.] þ pr 
many petals er flower leaves. | 

PO'LYPOUS, Adi. [ Lat.] of the na 155 
of a polypus ; having many feet or roots ou 

PO'LYPUS, S. [Or. ] any thing with ml | 
roots or feet. In Medicine, a tough conc Th 
tion of grumous blood in the heart 406 Th 
teries, A ſwelling in the noftrils. In Nan 1 
| Hiſtory, an animal with many feet, appro To 
ing very near to a vegetable, which when beat 
into pieces, by growth ſupphes een P 
with thoſe members it wants to ma\e = 
complete animal. by ofte; 

PO'LYSCOPE, 8. [Gr] a mul!) 4 

laſs. : dt 

; POLY 'SPAST, 3. Gr.] machine & * 
fiſting of many pullies. | e 
ingof many pills. l . 
[plants are thus called which have more | P( 
four ſeeds 1 each = and - 
without any certain order or num. r 

POLYSY'LLABIC, POLYSYLLA * 
CAL, Adj. having many ſyllables. 1 Fn 

POLYSY'LLABLE, S. (Gr. a * 

ſting of many ſyllables. 183 ; 
J Y'SY'NDETON, s. cn 


PON 
d Spur by which a copulative is often 


LT ted on the 
HEISM, [by ſome accented on the 

— 8. [Gr.] 2 belief of many gods. 
pOoMACB, 8. ] the droſs of cyder- 


770 intment 
'MADE, S. Ital.] a fragrant ointment. 
e [ r.] a ſweet ball, A 
ed ball, or powder. 
50 7 UM, S. [Lat. from n, Lat. 
in apple] an ointment, ſo called trom its for- 


merlv having apples as one of its ingre- 
lients. 

To POME, V. N. [Fr.] to grow to a round 
like an apple. ; 
OMEGRA'NATE, S. [Lat.] a fruit fo 
called from the grains of ſeeds with which it 

abounds, Sy 

POMERA'NIA, a province of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, with the title 
of aduchy. It is bounded on the N. by the 
Baltick Sea, on the E. by Pruſſia and Poland, 


on the W. by the duchy of Mecklenburg; 
one part belongs to the king of Pruſſia, and 
the other to the Swedes, The air 1s pretty 
cold, but compenſated by the fertility of the 
ſoil, which abounds in paſtures and corn, of 
which a great deal is tranſported into foreign 
countries. It is a flat country, containing 
many lakes, woods, and foreſts, and has ſe- 
veral good harbours, particularly Stetin and 
Stralſund z about 250 miles in length, and 
75 in breadth, They have a cuſtom here of 
eating all their fleſh after it is dried in the 
oke. It is divided into the Hither and 
Farther Pomerania, and the river Pene divides 
the territories of the kings of Sweden and 
Pruſſia in this duchy. 

POMIFEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] in Botany, 
plied to ſuch plants as bear a large fruit, 
covered with a thi-k, hard rind. 

PO'MMEL, S. Fr.] a round ball or knob, 
The knob that balances the blade of a ſword, 
The protuberant part of the ſaddle before. 

To PO'MMEL, v. A. [Fr.] to variegate. 
To beat with any thing thick and bulky, To 
deat black and blue. To punch, 

POMP, S. [Lat.] ſplendor attending per- 
ſons in high life: Grandeur. A ſplendid and 
— proceſſion. 
 PYMPHOLYX, f 66mfolyx] S. a white, 
bybt, and friable A in cruſts on 


PO'MPION, S. [Fr.] a pumpki 
: 9. (or. pump m, 
PO'MPON, POMPO'ON, S. [Fr.] an or- 


lament worn by ladies i a 
ear adies in the fore-part of 
5 es, Adj. [Fr.] grand; ſhowy; 
r , | 
de PO MPOUSNESS, 8. magnificence; ſplen- 


Pax ovineſs; oſtentatiouſneſs, 
| ND, S, a ſmall collection of ſtanding 


Water, 


PON 


To PO'NDER, v. A. Lat.) to weigh in 
the mind; to conſider. To think or miſe, 


PO'NDERABLE, Adj. [Lat.] capable to 


be weighed ; meaſurable by ſcales. 


PONDERO'SITY, s. weight. The qua- 
lity of being heavy. 


PO'NDEROUS, Adj, [Lat,] heavy, weigh- 


ing much, Of importance or moment, Forci- 
ble or vehement. 
| - PO'NDEROUSNESS, S. the quality of 
weighing much, = | 
PO'NENT, Adj. [Ital.] weſtern. 
PO'NIARD, S. 
ſword, 
To PO'NIARD, V. A. to ſtab with a 
poniard. | 
PONK, S. a nocturnal fpirit; a hag. 
 PO'NTAGE, S. [Lat.] duty paid for the 
reparation of bridges, 
PO'NTEFRACT, a town in the W. Rid 


on the 8. by the marche of Brandenburg, and ing of Yorkſhire, with a market on Satur- 


days, and the following fairs: St. Andrew's 
fair on the firſt Saturday in December; 
Twenty-day fair, the firſt Saturday after the 
zoth day from Chriſtmas ; Candlemas fair, 
the firſt Saturday after Feb. 14 ; St. Giles's 
fair, the firſt Saturday after Sept. 12, and all 
the other moveable fairs, viz. Palm-Sunday, 
Low-Sunday and Trinity-Sunday, held on the 
Saturday before each of thoſe days reſpectively. 
The fortnight fairs are always held on the 
Saturday next after York Fortnight fairs as 
uſual, The ſhew for horſes, formerly called 
Palm-Sunday ſhew, always begins on the th 
of February. It is a corporation, with hand- 
ſome buildings, and ſends two members to 
parliament, It had a very handſome caſtle, 
which was demoliſhed in the civil wars. It 
is 1754 miles N, by W, of London. 
PO'NTIFF, S. [Lat.] a high prieſt or pope. 
PONTIFICAL, Adj. belonging to an high 
prieſt, Belonging to the pope. Fituratives, 
iplendid ; magnificent, Bridge-building, from 
Pont, Lat, a bridge, and facis, Lat. to make. 
By wonderous art—pontifical.” Par. Loft, 
Peculiar to Milton in the laft ſenſe, and per- 
haps intended as a ſatyrical pun againſt popery. 
PONTIFICAL, S. [Lat.] a book of pon- 
tifical rites and ceremonies, * 
PONTTIFICATE, S. [Lat.] the office and 
dignity of a pope. 
PO'NTIFICE, S. [Lat.] bridge-work ; 
edifice of a bridge, | 
PO'NTIPOOL, a town of Monmouth. 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and three 
— on April 22, July 5, and October 10, 
for horſes, lean cattle, and pedlars ware, It 
i but a ſmall place, though noted for its iron- 
miils, and great manufacture of japanned 
mugs, and the like. It is 147 miles W. by 
N. ot London. 5 
ON TON, PONTOON, 8. fFr.] a 


floating bridge, made of two boats, placed at 
5 K 2 A distance 


PONDERA*TION,'S, [Lat.] the act ef 


Fr.] a dagger or ſhort 
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2 diſtance frum each other, planked over, to- 
gether with the interval between them, with 
rails on the fides, and uſed in paſſing both 
— _ 3 os. or a river. The 
boats uſed in ing a floating bridge, 
Po Ny, rhaps from or Pui 
Fr.] S. a (mal war 4 om OY 
L. S. [Belg.] a lake, or large collec- 


tion of deep and ſtanding water, A reſervoir 


of water ſupplied by ſprings, and diſcharging 
ſurplus by ſluices. 
O0L, in Montgomeryſhire, See Wr ri cn 
Poor. . 
' POOLE, a fſea-port. town of Dorſetſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and one fair, 
on the firſt Thurſday in November, for toys. 
It is governed by a mayor, a ſenior bailiff, 
four other juſtices, and an indeterminate 
number of burgeſſes, and ſends two members 
to parhament, It is 1094 miles W. by S. of 
London. Ci. 
. POOP, 8. [Lat. the higheſt or uppermoſt 
part of a ſhip's hull or ſtern. 
POUR, Adj. [Lat.] in want of money or 
the neceſſaries of life, Applied to value, of 
ſmall worth trifling. Mean, contemptible. 
Humble, or unimpartant, applied to opinion. 
Mean, low, abject. A word of tenderneſs, 
2mplying a perſon or thing to be an object of 
pity and affection. My poor child.” Wretch- 
ed. Unfit for any purpoſe, The poor, uſed 
collectively for the loweſt order of a commu- 
nity, who have neither riches, intereſt, nor 
wer. Barren or dry, applied to ſoil. Lean, 

ſtarved, applied to animals. Without ſpirit, 
or ſtrength, applied to liquors, 

POORLY, Adv, without money, intereſt, 
power, or the neceſſaries of life, With ſmall 
ſucceſs, ſtrength, worth, or importance. 

P OO RNESS, S. want of money, power, 
Intereſt, dignity, or the neceſſaries of life. 
Want of fruitfulneſs, applied to ſoil. 

POO'RSPIRITED, Adj. mean; cowardly, 

PQU*RSPIRITEDNESS, S. meanneſs ; 
cowardice, 

' POP, S. a ſmall, ſmart and quick ſound, 

To POP, V. N. to make a ſmall and quick 
ſound. To move or enter with a quick, ſud- 
den, and unexpected motion. Actively, to 
put out or in lily or unexpectedly. To ſhift, 
POE, S. [Lat.] the biſhop of Rome, 
who claims ſovereign power over all eccle- 
ſiaſtics and civil governors, as being the vice- 
gerent of God; the immediate ſucceſſor of 
St, Peter; endowed with infallibility, and 
inveſted with the keys of heaven and hell. 
A fiſh, likewiſe called a ruffe, reſembling a 
perch in ſhape, but never grows bigger than a 
gudgeon, bs 61 
PO PE, the territories of, in Italy, It is 

commonly called the 2 of the church, 
and depends upon the holy ſce, the Pope be- 
ing lord both in ſpirituals and temporals, It 
is about 400 miles in length on the coaſt of 


POP 
to the territory of Venice, 
N. to S. being n 
the Tuſcan Sea. The Pes —— 

* * "as. * F e 
divided into 12 provinces, which are { p 
the Appennine Mountains, ſome being to 
E E. and ſome to the W, of them; their 
names are as follow: the Campagna di | 
the provincio del Patrimonio, the duchy of 
Caftro, the — of Orviete, the Perugino, 
the duchy of Spoleto, the province of Sabina, 
the marche of Ancona, the duchy of Urbino, 
Romagna or Romandiola, the Bologneſe, and 
the Ferrareſe. The Pope is a ſovereign prince, 
but not content with that, pretends to be the 
vicar of Jeſus Chriſt upon earth, His mini. 
ters of ſtate in church affairs ate 0 cardinals, 
being the number of the 70 diſciples of our 
Saviour. Theſe . cardinals ele the Pope, 
which election is determined by the plurality 
of voices; but then he that is choſen muff 
have two thirds of the votes, for fear of « 
ſchiſm. Formerly when the Pope died, the 
cardinals were liable to be ſollicited to follow 
the views of particular perſons, which cauſed 
the election to be put off for a long time; 
but they have now remedied this inconve- 
nience, and have built a palace for that pur- 
poſe, called the Conclave, Therefore, u 
ſoon as the Pope is dead, the cardinals are 
obliged to repair thither immediately, and to 
continue ſhut up till they have choſen another, 
The election of the new Pope is immediately 
followed by his coronation ; and this ceremony } 
is performed in the Lateran church, where 
they put a triple crown on his head. The 
provinces which depend on the holy ſee are 
governed by legates; but, beſides the 12 above- 
mentioned, there is one at Avignon in France, 
and another at Benevento in the kingdom of 
Naples. There are ſew countries where the 
Pope has not ambaſſadors, who are called 
Nuncios; there is generally one at Vienne, 
Paris, Liſbon, Madrid, Warſaw, Swiſſerland, 
Venice, Bruſſels, and Cologne; and thel 
nuncios are cardinals, They have the title of 
Legates a Latere. The title given to the Pope 
is His Holineſs, and the cardinals have that 
of Eminence. All the ecclefiaſtics, and al 
the religious orders who profeſs the ny 
catholic religion, are under the Pope; 4 
every one of theſe orders has its gente, n 
Rome, by whom the Pope 1s — * 
every thing that paſſes in the * 
there is ſcarce a religious houſe that * 
a greater revenue than they ſpend, and 38 * 
are all defirous of ſupporting the Pope! 

| adily judge that he bett 
thority, we may readily Juog ted, that 
wants money. It has been compons 
the common revenue which the Pope ect 
amounts to above twenty millions —＋ 
However, it is difficult to know what uy 
ceives beſides this, from the benefices nomi- 
he confers, the dignities to which he 


the Adriatick Sea, from the kingdom of 


adden 


nates, the firſt fruite, the 4 


70 


redulgences the beatifications, and many 
other things of this kind. The Roman Ca- 
religion is the only yn cs through- 
Pope's dominions. The Pope 8 guards 
N Tails, who are all tall and robuſt, 
The ſoldiers who patrole through the city 
night are called Barries, and the chief 
Ranigello. The Pope's relations are called 
his Nephews, 2 cuſtom of enriching 
them is called N m. 5 
of : 4 . * 
1 8. the mode of worſhip, in 
hich the pope is acknowledged the head of 


NES EVE, 8. the gland in the middle 
o the thigh, ſurrounded with fat; perhaps ſo 
alled from its being as tender as the eye, and: 
vhen pierced with any inſtrument, attended 
vit immediate death, 
POPGUN,S.a gun made of a piece of wood 
bored through, which is charged with pellets 
of emp or brown paper, and played with by 


children, 

POPINJAY, S. [Belg.] a parrot, or wood- 
pecker. : rifling fop. 

POPISH, Adj. belonging to the pope, or 


popery. 

POPLAR, 8. [Lat.] a tree, 

PO'PPY, S. [Sax.] a plant, with a reddiſh 
fover, which grows in the fields among 


corn, 

POPULACE, PO/PULACY, s. rr. the 
ur or loweſt rank of people. 

POPULAR, Adj. [Lat.] vulgar, or of the 
belt order, applied to rank. Suited to the 
apacity of the common people. Beloved by, 
« pleaſing to, the people. Studious of the 
yur of the people. Prevailing or raging 
menz the populace, | 

POPULA'RITY, S. the quality of being 
loved by the people. 


a OPULARLY, Adv. in a popular manner; 
d, ing to vulgar conception. 
ele 70 PO PULATE, v. N. [ Lat, ] to breed or 


Wcreale people, 


POPULA'TION, S, the ſtate of a coun- 
3 teſpect to the number of its inha- 
 POPULO'SITY, 8. i 
4. — „S. the quality of abound- 

PULOUS, Adj. [Lat.] abcunding i 
ple; well Fra + ag 


*müng in people, 
PORCELAIN, 8. fr. ſaid to be derived 
| Fur cent annees ; becauſe the materials of 


— "+ formerly believed by the Euro- 

* ® be matured under ground 1c0 years] 

el "a China ware; a compoſition of a 

* k "ure, between earth and glaſs, An 
ob *02CH, 5 [Lat.] a r 

J U - 1 . oof ſupported by 

* vs before a door, A portico or covered 


| PORCUPINE, S. 


f VPULOUSNESS, S. the quality of 0 


POR 


= 7 


” in Zoology, 
a creature armed with — . — 5 


PORE, S. [Or. ] # paſſage or aperture in 
the Tin; any — paſſage. The ſmall in- 
terſtices between the particles of matter which 


conſtitute bodies. | 
[Or. ] to look at with 


To PORE; V. N. 
great intenſeneſs. 
PO REBLIIND, Adj. [commonly written 
bling] near-ſighted ; ſhort- ſiglited. 5 
PO RINESS, S. the quality of abounding 
in pores. | | 
PORI'STICMzT#roD, S. In Mathematics, 
isthat which determines when, by what means, 
and how many different ways, a problem may 
be ſolved, 
PORK, { gir4] S. [Lat.] ſwine's fleſh. 
PO'RKER, S. a full-grown hog, A pig. 
PO'RKET, S. a young hog. | 
PO'RKLING, S. a young pig. 
PO'RLOCK, a town in Somerſetſhire, with 
a market on Thurſdays, and three fairs; on 
Thurſday before May 12, Thurſday before Oc- 
tober 9, and Thurſday before November 12, 
for cattle, It is 14 miles N. by W. of Dul- 
verton, and 172 W. of London. 
PORO STT, S. the quality of having 


pores. | 
PO'ROUS, Adj. [Fr.] having ſmall aper- 
tures or interſtices between the particles. 


PO'ROUSNESS, S. the quality of having 
pores, | 

PO'RPHYRE, PO'RPHYRY, 922520 
S. [Or.] a kind of marble of a brown or 
colour, frequently interſperſed with white 


ts. 
PO'RPOISE, PO'RPUS, 8. [Fr.] me 


7 


ſea-hog. | 
PORRA'CEOUS, Adj. — greeniſh, 
PORRE CTION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
ſtretching forth. 


PO'RRIDGE, S. [more properly 
porn Low Lat. from porrum, La 4 Le. 
roth or liquor made by boiling meat in water, 
with leeks and other herbs. ; 
PO'RRINGER, S. [ from porridge] a veſſel 
in which broth is eaten. Uſed for a head-dreſs 
in Shakefpear's time, from its reſembling z 
porringer ; in the ſame manner as a trencher cr 
trencher-cap is ſo called at Oxford, &c. from ĩti 
reſembling a trencher. | 
PORT, S. [ portus, Lat.] a harbour or ſafe 
ſtation for ſhips. A gate, from porta, Lat. 
An aperture in a ſhip, through which the — 
are put out, Carriage or behaviour, a 
porter, Fr. A kind of wine, fo called from 
Oporto, The o is uſually pron, long, in this 
word and its following derivatives. : 
To PORT, V. A.[Lat.F — to carry in form. 
PORTABLE, Adj. [ Lat. | that which may 
be carried ; ſuch as may be endured, 
PO'RTABLENESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing portable, 
PO'RTAGE, S. [Fr.] the price of car- 


| 


/ 


riage. A por t-hole, PORTAL, 


+% 4 
POR 


"PORTAL, s. [Fr.] a gate, The arch 
under which a gate opens. ; 
PO RTANCE, S, [Fr.] mien; port; de. 


PO RTATIVE, Adj. [Fr.] that may be 
carried from place to place. | 

PO'RTBURY, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
with one fait, on Whit-Monday, for cattle 
and ſhee 

PORTCU'LLIS, PORTCLU'SE, S. [ por- 


| geeoulejſe, Fr. from porta clauſa, Lat.] a ma- 


chine like a harrow, hung over the gate of a 


ity to let down to keep an enemy out, 


oPORTCU'LLIS, V. A. to bar or ſhut up. 
PO “RTE D, Adj. [Fr.] borne in a certain 
ar or ſolemn manner. N 
To PORTE ND, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to foreſhow 


POR TE'NSION, S. the act of foretokening, 
PORTE'NT, S. [Lat.] an omen or pro- 
digy, foreſhowwing ſomething ill. 
PORTE'NTOUS, Adj. Lat.] betokening 
ſomething ill. | 
. PO'R TER, S. [Fr.] one that has the 
charge of a gate. One who carries burthens, 
from porto, Lat, to carry, A kind of liquor 
much uſed in London, ſo called, becauſe drank 
chiefly by porters, &c. 
_ PO'RTERAGE, S. money paid or due to 
A porter for carrying. 
PO'RTGLAVE, S. Fr. and Erſe] a ſword- 


PO'RT-GREVE, or PO'RT-GRAVE, S. 
was formerly the principal magiſtrate of ma- 
ritime towns, The chief magiſtrate of London 
was antiently called by this name, tili Richard 
I. cauſed the city to be governed by two bailiffs; 
ſoon after which, K. John granted the city a 
mayor, 

PORTHEA'THWAY, a village of the Iſle 
of Angleſea, in N. Wales, with four fairs, on 
Aug. 26, Sept, 26, Oct. 24, and Nov. 14, all 
for cattle, 

PO*RTICO,S. [ Lat. ] a covered walk, whoſe 
roof is ſupported by pillars, 

FO RIION, [p3rfoin] S. [ Lat.] a part; a 
part aſſigned a perſon; a dividend. A fortune 
given to a child, or paid at, before, or after 
marriage. | 

To PO'RTION, V. A. to divide among 
ſevrral. To endow with a fortune, 

PO'RTIONER, S. one that divides. 


PO'RTLAND, a peninſula in Dorſetſhire, 


which is of great frrength both by nature and 


art, being ſurrounded with inacceſſible rocks, 


except at the landing- place, where there is a 
ſtrong caſtle called Portland-Caſtle, built by 
king Henry VIII. There is but one church 
in the iſland, and that ſtands ſo near the ſea, 
that it is often in danger from it, But this 
peninſula is chiefly noted for the free-ſtone 
which is got here, and greatly employed in 
London for building the fineſt ſtructures, and 
particularly St. Paul's church was built there- 
with, 


PO'RTLINESS, $. dignity r wc 
PORTLY, Ad. of 2, lien or ay 
Dm | "7 of woe aven or ir, 
'PO'RTMAN, 8. 
as _ of the — bitant or durzeſt 
TMA'NTEAU, ; 
a cheſt or kind of 0 r ” 


cries, bag, in which 
RTRAIT, 8. rr « 
from the ü.. rl © fü any 


To P ORTRArr , V. 
from the life. Portray is ky ory 
| PO'RTRAITORE, S. Tr) Aba 
N ee 
To RAV, V. A. i 
_ whh pictures. (Fr) to pint 
TSMOUTH, a fea- | 
Hampſhire, with two Ee Man 
and Saturdays, and one fait, on July 10, fl 
filver-ſmiths, mercers, cabinet-makerz, line 
and woollen-drapers, milliners, cutlers, ſhoe 
makers, hatters, ready-made' cloaths, and bed 
ding. It is one of the moſt ſecure and capa 
cious harbours in England, being defended b 
a numerous artillery, both on the fea and lar tr 
fide, and has very good fortifications. A gre; 
part of the royal navy is built here; and he 
are ſome of the fineſt docks, yards, and may 
zines of naval ſtores, in Europe, It is goy 
ed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and burgeſſe def 
and ſends two members to patliament, | 
733 miles S W. of London. whi 
O'RTUGAL, the moſt weftern count 
of Europe, about 310 miles in length, u blo 
150 in breadth, It is bounded on the W. at 
S. by the ocean, and on the E. and N. by Spa 
Though Spain and Portugal are in the fa 
climate, yet the air of the latter is much mo 
temperate than that of the former, on act | 
of the neighbourhood-of the ſea, Corn is1 Eo 
very plentiful in this country, becauſe the 


habitauts are not much addicted to buſband 

for this reaſon they import Indian corn in erfon 
Africa, which is made uſe of by the peal [lus | 
inſtead of wheat. There are a great num ted, 
of barren mountains, and yet they have fle | 

of olives, vineyards, oranges, and lemons * 
alſo nuts, almonds, figs; and raifins. T juſt 
have ſome horned cattle, whoſe fiel 1s f To! 
rally lean and dry, The principal rivers d follo 
the Tagus, the Duero or Douro, the on fir. 
na, the Minho, and the Munda ot Moni 1 oy 
Portugal is divided into fix provinces, A ue or 
two in the middle called Eframadon nd of 
Beira; two on the N, which are Entre . Mets, 
£ Douro and Tralos-Montes ; alſo two Ire po 


S. called Alentejo and Algaw. The prin 
buſineſs of the Portuguele is trade. he 
vernment is monarchica}; but the au'dd 
of the king is bounded by the fundamd 
laws of the kingdom, for he cannot 
more taxes than were ſettled in 1674, 9 
he appoint 4 ſecceilor when there 15 0 
ure in the royal! line. No other 1% 


allowed here but the Roman Gon 


'. POS 


a failure in the royal line, | 
ro Phil king of Spain, got poſſeſſion pri 
the ; but in 1640 there was à great 


throne ; 

an. and lohn duke of Braganza obtain- 
7 whoſe deſcendants have enjoyed 
« ever fince, Liſbon is the capital. 
"PORY, Adj. full of pores. ; 
To POSE, I Pee] V. A. [from poſe, an 
da word, fignifying heavineſs or ſtupefaRion ] 
to perplex or confound with a difficulty, | 
PO'SER, Leier] S. one that puzzles with 
ifficulties. 
40 SITED [pizited ] Adj. [Lat.] placed. 
POSITION, [ poziſbon] S. [Lat.] the 
tate of being placed; fituation, A princi le 
Lid down, In Grammar, the ſtate of being 
pacedbefore two conſonants, or a double cop- 


ſpeting poſition, 3 6 F 
P0'SITLVE, [the s in this word and its 
fallowing derivatives 0 e — 2 
initive, pizitively, &c. . | Lat. j capable 
A armed; real; abſolute, Dogma- 
del; ſtubborn in opinion. Settled by arbi- 
wpointment, Certain; afſured, 
POSITIVELY, Adv. abſolutely; certainly. 
PO'SITIVENESS, S. actualneſs. Con- 
fidence in opiaion. | 
POSITI'ViTY, S. confidence; ſtubborn- 
pes in opinion. A low word. L 
PO'SITURE, S. [Lat.] the manner in 
which a thing is placed, 
e [from baſſinet, Fr.] a little 
n of x 
PO'SSE, S. Lat.] an armed power; from 
ſt comtatur, Lat, the power of a ſhire, 


Me the power of the county, or the aid and 
ance of all the knights, gentlemen, 
amen, labourers, ſervants, apprentices, &c. 
ill others within the county that are above 
* age of 15, except women, eccleſiaſtical 
ens, and ſuch as are decrepit and infirm, 
Ian 1s to be done when ſome riot is com- 
"ted, a poſſeſſion kept upon a forcible entry, 
| ay force of reſcue uſed contrary to the 
ng s writ, or in oppoſition to the execution 
juſtice, 
To POSSE'SS, [the firſt I in this word and 
following derivatives has the ſound of =; 


u owner; to enjoy or occupy actually. To 
we or obtain. To give poſſeſſion of or com- 
ad of any thing, with of before the thing 
el To fill with ſomething fixed. To 
Aer over, as an unclean ſpirit. To 
by inteſtine power, 

"SESSION, L pozh2n] S. the ſtate of 
, n one's hands or power, The thing 
- dy a perſon, 

4 OE SSIVE, Adj. having poſſeſſion. 
n Grammar, Adjectives which fig- 
4 Polleſſion of, or inheritance in ſome 


lonant, ; re- 
P0SITIONAL, | poziinal ] Adj. re 215 POST, [] V. N. [Fr.] to travel with 


POSSE COMITA'T'US, 8. in Law, fig- 


n pezefſor, &c.] V. A. Lat.] to have 


1 


POS 


-POSSE'SSOR, 8. an owner, or 

ietor z one that r in bis Lot 

PO'SSET, S. [Lat.] milk curdled with 
wine, or any acid, 

To PO'SSET, V. A. to turn or curdle 
milk with wine, treacle, or acids. 

POSSIBILITY, S.“ [Fr.] the quality of 
being to be done by the exertion of power. 

PO'SSIBLE, Adj. Lat.] having the power 
to be done, Not inconſiſtent with the nature 
of things, 

PO'SSIBLY, Adv. to be done by any power 
exiſting; perhaps, 

POST, [IS. [Fr,] a haſty meſſenger; 
one employed in carrying letters, A quick ard 
expeditious manner of travelling, A fitua- 
tion, or ſeat, A military ftation, Place or 
a A piece of timber ſet up ere, from 
is, Lat. 


ſpeed. Actively, to fix on a poſt in diſgrace, 
To place or fix, from poſter, Fr. In Com- 
merce, to enter the articles on their proper 
ſides in a ledger, | 
PO'STAGE,S. money paid for the carriage 
of letters, or any thing conveyed by a poſt, 
PO'ST-BOT, S. one that carries letters. 
To PO'ST-DATE, V. A. pen, Lat. after, 
and date] to dare later or after the real time. 


* 


flood. 

PO'ST-DOWN, in Hampſhire, whoſe fair 

is July 26, for cheeſe, bacon, and horſes, 
'STER, [| p3fer] S. a courier; or ono 
ſent in haſte, 

POSTE'RIOR, Adj. [Lat.] happening, or 
placed after; following. Backwards, In 
the plural, uſed for the hinder parts. 

POSTERIO'RITY, S. [Fr.] the ſtate of 
being after, in the order of time. 

POSTE RITY, S. [Lat.] thoſe that are 
born or live after, Deſcendants. 

PO'STERN, S. [Fr.] a ſmall or narrow 

te or door, 

POSTEXI'STENCE, S. future exiftence, 

POSTHA'STE, S. hurry, or the haſte of 
a poſt- boy. 

PO'ST-HOUSE, S. an office where letters 
are taken in. MN 

PO'STHUMOUS, Adj. [Lat.] done, or 
publiſhed after one's death, * 

PO STICK, Adj. ¶ Lat.] backward. 

PO STIL, S. [Lat.] gloſs; marginal 
notes. x W— 

To PO'STIL, V. A. [from the noun] to 
gloſs; to illuſtrate with marginal notes. 

POSTILLER, S. one whe gloſſes or 
illuſtrates with marginal notes. 

POSTLLLION, S. [Fr.] one who rides 
on the firſt pair of fix horſes belonging to a 
coach, in order to guide them, 

POSTLIMI'NIOUS, Adj. Lat.] done or 
centrived afterwards, 

POSTM A'STER-GE'NER AL, S. he who 


prefides over the poſts or letter- carriers. 
POSTME. 


POSTDILU'VIAN, Adj. [Lat.] after the - 
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aſſumed without proof. 


ing bou 


r rnr bun, Adj. [Lat.] done the 


PO STULAT 


Tay ' 
ros HRT IAN, Adj. [Lat. } being in 


the afternoon. 

PO'ST-OFFICE, S. and office] an of- 
fice where letters are deli to the poſt; a 
poſt-houſe. | 

To POSTPO NE, V. A. [Lat.] to put off 


t da 
or written aſter the letter. 
To PO'STULATE, v. A. ¶ Lat.] to beg or 
aſſume as true, without proof. 
PO'STULATE, S. [Lat.] a poſition 


PO'STULATION, S. the act of aſſuming 
as true, without _ | 
RY, Adj. aſſuming with- 
out proof, NT i 


POSTURE, S. [Fr.] place, or ſituation. 
The manner in which the parts of the human 
ay are placed, Figuratively, ſtate or diſpo- 

tion, 

POSTULA'TUM, S. a pofition aſſumed 
without proof. 

PO'STUREMASTER, S. one who fur- 
priſes by uncommon attitudes or contortions 
wat JS. [contrafted from poeſy] 

SY . | contra m 
the n A bunch of — 


, POT, S. [Fr.] a veſſel in which meat is 
boiled, A veſſel, &c, to hold drink, or infuſe 
tea in. A veſſel to make urine in. To go to 
pot, implies to be deſtroyed or devoured. 

To POT, V. A. to preſerve in pots; to 
incloſe in pots. i 

PO TABLE, [p73rable] Adj. [Lat.] fit for 
drinking; ſuch as may be drank. 

PO'TASH, S. [Fr.] an impure, fixed, al- 
c#line ſalt, made by burning vegetables, 

POTA'TION, 8. [Lat.] draught; drink- 


t. 
5 Ta- To, S. [Span. ] an eſculent root. 
_ POTBE'LLIED, Adj. having a belly ſwell- 


* like a pot. 
TBE'LLY, S. a ſwelling belly. 

To POTCH, V, A. to thruſt; to F 
From pocher, Fr. to poach; to boil ſlightly. 
rr S, [Lat.] power; efficacy; 
PO'TENT, A4j. [Lat.] powerful; ſtrong. 
Having great authority. 

FO"LENTATE, S. [Ft.] a prince; or 
one enſoyi Tra 7 wor Aj. 
TE'NTIAL, en/bial | Adj. - 
ciel. Fr, potentialis, its — only Ne 
bility, not in act. Efficacious, powerful. 
In Grammar, applied to that mood which 
denotes the poſſibility of doing a thing. 
POTENTIA'LITY, [ ality] PO- 
TE'NTIALNESS, [| petenſpialneſs] S. poſſibi- 


POTENTIALLY, [ potenſbially] Adv. in 


Nrschmr, 8. [Lat.] a part added to, 


turkey. 
f POU'LTERER, S. one who ſells fe 


FUN, 8. fcorrupted ' © "FRE 

a gun which makes Pact] 

POT-HA'NGER, 2 oh 
_ a pot ig hung over the fire, on 
„ 8. a Corruption of Aro. 

PO'THER, 8. 
_— 

al attem 
PO'THERB, 8. 


pot O'TSHERD, 8. fragment of a broken 


PO'TTAGE, s. [Fr] broth, o an f, 
boiled for food,” | _ I dad an thn 
— TTER, 8. [Fr. I a naber of 
PO'TTER's-ORE, 8. an ore very eafil 
vitrified, and uſed in glaig tl 
Tels, * by potters in glazing thel 


P@'TTING, 8. drisking. 
PO'TTLE, 8. [from beth] hiya i 
ſure containing four pints, 
PO'TTON, a town of Bedfordſhire, wit 
a market on Saturdays, and four fairs ; « 
the third Tueſday in Janvary for large horſe 
on Tueſday before Fafter, firſt Tueſdiy i 
July, and on Tueſday before Oftober 29, f 
cattle in general, Ieis 49 miles N, by W. 
1 * a 
-VA'LIANT, Adj. made dari 

excefſive\dri 0 my 
POUCH, S. [Fr.] a ſmall bag or pocks 
Figuratively, the c 
To POUCH, V. A. to put in the pocks 
To ſwallow, To pout, or hang down the li 
PO'VERTY, S. want of money or nect 
faries. Meanneſs, or want of ornament, 4 
plied to ſtile, Synon. P is that fi 
ation of fortune, oppoſed to in wh: 
we are deprived of the convenieneies of 
Indigence is a degree lowet, where we vi 
the neceſſaries j and is oppoſed to ſuper fi 
Want ſeems rather to arrive by accident; 
plies a ſcarcity of proviſion, rather than : 
of money; and is oppoſed to ande 
Need and N relate leſs to the fituat 
of life, than the other three words, but m 
to the relief we expect, or the retnedy 
ſeek ; with this difference between the 
that nerd ſeems leſs preſſing than neceſſity. 
POULT, S. [Fr.] a young chicken 


POU'LTICE, POU'LTIVE, S. afoftt 
dicine, applied 20 aſſuage # ſwelling or 197 
mation. “ Poultives allay pains.” T 
POU'LTON, a town of La b 

a market on Mondays, and 11 


power or poſſibility, oppoſed to actually or po- 
atively. Inefficacy, oppoſed to actualneſt. | 


February 2, for horned catile; 


» bw 


15 | | 
oh Bec he the river Fild, near the 


, . 
| 1 the market is good for corn and 
— It is 229 miles N. N. W. 


of London. 
POULTRY, 


8. [Fr.] domeſtic fowls. , 
POUNCE, S. LItal.] 


the claw or talons 
#1 bird of prey. The powder of gum ſanda- 
nb, uſed to prevent paper from ſinking. 

To POUNCE, V. A. [Ital.] to pierce or 
make holes. To pour or ſprinkle through 
holes, To ſeize with the talons. 

POUNCED, Adj. furniſhed with claws or 


UND 8. [Lat.] a weight confiſting of 
twelve oune 28 in Troy, and ſixteen ounces in 
Amirdupoiſe weight. A ſum conſiſting of 
twenty hillings ſterling. An incloſure or 
ſon in which ſtrayed beaſts are confined, 
pirdan, Sax. 
To POUND, V. A. to beat to pieces with 
apeftle, To ſhut up or confine ſtrayed cattle. 
POUNDAGE, S. a certain ſum deducted 
from every pound ſterling, A payment or tax 
tated according to the weight of the commo- 


ity. 

PoU'NDEs, 8. [Sax.] the name of a 
heavy large pezr. Any perſon or other thing, 
denominated from a certain number of pounds; 
dence a ten pounder, ” 

ToPOUR, V. A. to let liquor out of a 
eſe! into ſome other place, To let out or 
pr vent to, Neuterly, to flow in ſtreams. 
Tan tumultuouſly, 

POURER, S. one that pours, 

OUT, S. a kind of fiſh: a cod fiſh, A 
kidd of bird, ; 

ToPOUT, V. N. [Fr.] to look ſullen or 
Dl diſcoatent by thruſting out the lips. 
Þ ppe, or be prominent, 
ar [Fr.] duſt, or any thing 

mall particles. G wder, A 

ſented duſt uſed for the hair, 7 

2 POWDER, v. A. to reduce to duſt, or 
ai ſmall, To ſprinkle the hair with 
we or grey duſt, To ſalt, or ſprinkle with 
Neuterly, to come or attack in a violent 
@ tumultnous manner, uſed with upon. 
WWDER-BATCH, a village in Shrop- 
, vith one fair, on September 27, for 
* cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 
OO IONN, S. a horn caſe in 

„er eis kept for guns. | 
"Wh DER-MILL, S. the mill in which 
__ for gynpowder are ground and 


YDER-ROOM, $, that part of a ſhip 
own. gunpowder is kept, 

Ky, 1. Tung, S. a tub in which 
0 _ A place in which a perſon is 
wort ny? venereal taint. 

wen Adj. [Fr.] duſty ; friable. 
"5 A command; influence, 
lad an J fore. Strength. The 


| (Gr.] meddling; impertinently buſy; 
0 


PRA | 


. 


for horned cattle and fmall{A faculty of the mind, Goverment, ot the 


right of governing. A ſovereign, or one in- 
veſted with command or dominion, A divine 
or ſpiritual being, An army, or military force, 
In Law language, a great number, or lar 
| quantity; as, © power of goed things.” 
SYNoN. Power includes a particular relation 
to the ſubordinate execution of ſuperior orders, 
In the word Authority we find a ſufficient 
energy to make us perceive a right, either of 
civil or politic adminiſtration, Dominion carries 
with it an idea of empire, | 
POW'ERFUL,- Adj. inveſted with com- 
mand or authority. Efficacious ; forcible. 
POW'ERFULLY, Adv. in a forcible, effi- 
cacious, or mighty manner, 
POW'ERFULNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing poſſeſſed with force, efficacy, or might. 
POW'ERLESS, Adj. weak, or unable to 
force or produce an effect, | 
POX, S. the venereal diſeaſe. 
. PRA'CTICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] capable of 
being practiſed, performed, or aſſailed, _ 
PRA*CTICABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as may be performed, 
PRA'CTICAL, Adj. [Lat.] relating to 
action, oppoſed to ſpeculative. 
PRA'CTICALLY, Adv. in a manner re- 


lating to action; by practice. 

PRA'CTICALNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing the ſubject of action. 

PRACTICE, S. [Gr.] the habit of do- 
ing any thing. Uſe or cuſtom. Dexterity ac- 
quired by frequent action. Actual perform- 
ance, or action diſtinguiſhed from ſpeculation. 
The exerciſe of any profeſſion, eſpecially that 
of medicine. 

PRA*CTICK, Adj, [Gr.] relating to 
action; not merely theoretical, Sly; artful. + 

To PRA'CTISE, V. A. [Fr.] it ſhould 
be remarked that the ſubſtantive is ſpelt with 
a c, as practice, and the verb with an ſ, as in 
praiſe] to do frequently, To reduce to ac- 
tion, oppoſed to profeſs. To uſe in order to 
acquire habit or dexterity, To exerciſe any 
profeſſion, Neuterly, to tranſact or negociate 
ſecretly, To exerciſe any profeſhon, To try 
artifices, To uſe medical methods, 

PRA'CTISER, S. one that practiſes. 

PRACTITIONER, [pra#ifa3rer] S. one 
engaged in the exerciſe of any art or pro- 
feflion, One that uſes tricks or ſtratagems. 

PR/ECO'GNITA, S. Lat.] things known 
before in order to underſtand ſomething elſe. 

PRAGMA'TIC, PRAGMA'TICAL, Adj. 

er- 

rming or doing without either being 12 
or welcome. 

PRAGMA'TICALNESS, S. the quality 
of being pragmatical. 

PRAGUE, [ Prag] a handſome, large, famous 
town or city in Germany, and capital of the 
kingdom of Bohemia, It comprehends three 
towns, namely, the Old, the New, and the 


tagine, Natural ſtrength. 


Little Town, and is about 15 miles im cir- 
;L cumference, 
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PR A 
eumference. It is built upon ſeven mountains, 
from the top of which there is a very fine 
roſpect, and contains a great number of 
22 and inhabitants, inſomuch that it can 
ſegd 50,0co men into the field, without 
meddling with artificers, or perceive any great 
loſs of them. There are above 100 churches, 
and as many palaces. The river Moldaw, or 
Muldaw, runs through the town, and ſepa- 
rates the Old from the New, Prague, the 
capital of the kingdom of Bohemia in Germa- 
ny, has been often taken and plundered, the 
befiegers bombs having alſo greatly damaged 
its ſtructures. The laſt time but one this 
happened, namely, in 1744, the king of Pruſſia 
had almoſt battered down the town in fix days 
open trenches, after which the place fur- 
rendered to him, But in his attempt upon it 
in 1758, after fitting down for a ſhort time be- 
fore it, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, a con- 
ſiderable re-inforcement kaving been thrown 
into the place, It is 75 miles S. E. of Dreſ- 
den, 158 S. E. of Berlin, and 135 N. E. of 
Vienna. Lon. 14. 45. E. lat. 50. 6. N. 
PRAISE, ¶ praize} S. [ Teut.] an ac- 
knowledgment made of the excellency or per- 
fection of any perſon or action. Fame, re- 
nown, glory. A tribute of gratitude, A 
nd or reaſon for commendation, 
To PRAISE, | praise] V. A. to commend, 
celebrate, applaud, or diſplay the excellencies 
or merit of any perſon or thing. To attribute 
Honour and exceltency in worſhip, Synon, 
We extel a perſon, to procure him the efteem 
of others, or raiſe his reputation; we praiſe 
him, to teſtify the eſteem we have for him, or 
to applaud him, | 

PRAT'SER, [ praizer] S. one that applauds 
or commends. * 

PRAISEWO'RTHY,f praizewtrthy] Adj. 
deſerving commendation, honour, or praiſe; 
commendable, 

PRAME, S. a flat-bottomed boat. 

To PRANCE, V. N. [Belg.] to ſpring 
and bound in high mettle. 'To ride in an 
oftentatious manner, To move in a ſhowy 
manner, ; 4 

To PRANK, V. A. [ Belg. ] to dreſs out 
oſtentatiouſly, or in a ſhowy manner. 

PRANK, S. a mad action or frolic. 

To PRATE, V. N. [Belg.] to talk much 
and to little purpoſe. 

PRATE, S. exceſſi ve talking to little pur- 
ſe. 
F"PRA'TINGLY, Adv. with tittle tattle; 

with loquacity. 


. 


PRA'TT!I QUE, 
licence for a maiter o 


prattik] S. [Ital.] a 
a ſhip to traffick in the 


ports of Italy upon a certificate, that the place 
from whence he came is not annoyed with 
any infectious diſeaſe, 
To PRA'TTLE, [diminutive of prate] 
V. N. to talk much on trifling ſubjects. 
PRA'TTLE, S. the a 


* 


RE 


PRA'VITY, 
thing has loſt its 


. fs ] a ſtate wherdn 4 
PRAWN, S. 2 fiſh reſernbling « thr; 
but ; a firim ' 
bot ſomewbat larger, and of a differen © 

To PRAY, v. N. yr. ; 
for ſomething wanted, (pak the Drip 
miſſive and earneſt manner. pray, or b : 
is ſometimes uſed elliptically for 7 proy 55, 
in a lightly ceremonious manner of e, 
ing a queſtion. Actively, to aſk as a ſuppli- 
cant, or entreat in a ceremonious manner 

PRAY-ER, S. Fr.] 
made to heaven. 
_ 2 requeſt, 

E, [Lat.] a particle which, pre. fret 
to words — * the Latin, 1 
ority of fame or rank. 

o PREACH, [ preceb] V. N. [Lat.] t 
pronounce a diſcourſe on ſome facred ſubje 
To deliver in a facred ſpeech, To inculcat 
with earneſtneſs and ſolemnity. 

PRE ACHER, precbe-] 8. Fr.] on 
who diſcourſes publickly on religious ſubjedly 
one who inculcates any thing with earnefinel 
or vehemence, 

PRE ACHMENT, [ precebment] S. adi 
courſe affectedly grave or devout. 
PREAMBLE, S. [Fr.] ſomething do 
by way of introduction. An overture on th 
drum, 

PRE-APPREHE'NSION, S. an opinie 
formed before examination, 

PRE'BEND, S. [Ital, originally an allo 
ance given to canons] a ſtipend or allowan 
granted in cathedral ohurches, 
 PRE'BENDARY, S. one who hasa flipet 
in a cathedral, 

PRECA'*RIOUS, Adj. [Lat uncertain 

PRECA'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality 
being uncertain, becauſe depending on 
will of another. 
PRECAU'TION, 8. [Fr.] a meaſure 
hint given to prevent ſomething, | 

To PRECAU'TION, v. A: [Fr.]tog 
warning before hand, 

PRECEDA'NEOUS, Adj, [Lat. | 
ous ; beforehand, 

To PRECE DE, v. A. [Lat.] togobeh 
in order of time or : 

DENCE, PRECEDENCY, 
[Lat.] the act or ſtate of going before ine 
of time, place, or dignity, Superion'y. 

PRECE DEN T, Adj. I Lat.] former; 
ing before, EE. 

PRE'CEDENT, S. [the adjecuve 1 
tinction is accented on the ſecond, - 
ſubſtanti ve on the firſt ſyllable] any thing 
is an example or rule for future times. 
thing of the ſame kind done 3 a 
pRECENTOR, 8. [Lat.] one 
6rſt, or leads a choir, 


PRE'CEPT, S. [Lat.] a rule iter 


a petition or requel 
a entreaty, or fubmiffivg 


& of ſpeaking _—_ 


on trifling ſubjects. 


ſuperiot, A direQtion or cem 10 


PRE „ 
PRECEPTIAL, {precepſbial] Adj. con- PRECOGNI'TION, s. [Lat.] foreknows 


| 
: ts. ledge. . ; 
gkl , Adj. [Lat.] containing} PRECONCETT, S. an opinion previouſly 


g giving rules or commands, ; formed. VE Vf 
PRECE'PTOR, 8. [Lat.] one that In- To PRECONCEIVX, V. A. to form an 
and has the care of youth, opinion before due examination. | 


eck s10 x, S. [Lat.] the act or ſtate} PRECONCE'PTION, $; an opinion form- 

of pin before. In Aſtronomy, a term ap- ed before examination, ＋* 

plied to a flow motion of the equinoE@tial; PRECO'NTRACT, S. [formerly accented 

ng towards the weſt ; that is, in the lan-|on the laſt ſyllable] a contract made before 
of aſtronomers, in antecedentid, or another. | 


* to the order of the ſigns. To PRECONTRA'CT, v. A. to contract 
PRECINCT, S. ¶ Lat.] an outward limit or bargain beforehand, 
«boundary. A ward. PRECURSE, S. [Lat.] the a® or ſtate | 


PRECIO'SIT Y, PRE'CIOUSNESS, er“ | of forerunning. | 
ſe] S. value; any thing of high price, | PRECU'R3OR, S. [Lat.] an harbinger 
PRECIOUS, [ prijbions] Adj. [Lat.] va- a forerunner. Ee 
luble; of great wort, Coſtly, or of great] PREDA'CEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] living by 


; f prey. 
Tr CIPICE, 8. [Lat.] a headlong ſteep;; PRE DAL, 6 robbing ; plundering, 
4 ſeep place from which a perſon cannot de- PRE'DATORY, Adj. [Lat.] plundering ; 
ſend without falling down headlong. hungry; ravenous; preying, 
PRECI'PITANCE, PRECI'PITANCY,| PREDECE'SSOR, S. [Fr.] one that en- 
$, ſh haſte, or hurry, joys any place, or was in any ſtate before an- 
PRECIPITANT, Adj. [Lat.] falling or other. See Ad c ESTO. 
ruhing headlong ; raſkly hurried, , Too haſty, PREDESTINA RIAN, S. one that holde 
To PRECI'PITATE, V. A. [Lat.] to the doctrine of predeſtination. 
tom down headlong, To haſten unex- To PREDE'STINATE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to 
ſectedhy, raſuly, or blindly, doom or appoint beforchand by an irreverſible 
PRECIPITATE, Adj. falling as from a decree. . | 
ſeep place; headlong; raſhly haſty, Haſty; j PREDESTINA'TION, S. [Fr.] in gene- 
alen. ; ral, fignifies a decree of God, whereby, from 
PRECIPITATE, S. a corrofive medicine, |all eternity, he ordained ſuch a concatenation 
mate by precipitating x 5. of cauſes as muſt produce eyery event by a 


PRECIPITA'TION, S. Fr.] the act of kind of fatal neceſſity, and maugre all oppo- 

rowing down headlong or from a precipice. |fition, Among Chriſtians, it is uſed in a 

Anuent motion downwards. A raſh tumul- | more limited ſenſe, for a judgment or decree 

was 2nd blind haſte or hurry, In Chemiſtry, of God, whereby he has reſolved, from all 

be aft of making a thing ſubſide as a ſedi- |eternity, to ſave a certain number of perſons, 

. from thence called Elected; ſo that the reſt of 

MRECIPITOUS, Adi. [Lat.] headlong ; | mankind being left in a ſtate of impenitence, 

ley Haſty ; ſudlen. Rath; heady, are ſaid to be Reprobated: a doctrine which 

FRECT'SE, Adj, [Lat.] exact; ſtrict; has given occaſion to infinite diſpuics and con- 

* having frict and determinate limita- |troverfies among di vines. 

— Formal ; finical, | PREDESTINA'TOR, S. one that holds 

| ISELY, Adv. exactly; nicely ; ac- |predeſtination, or the prevalence of pre-eſta- 

— Ft (uperſtitious formality z with | bliſked neceſſity. 

> IE To PREDE'STINE, V. A. to decree be- 

. NESS, S. the quality of being forehand. 

| py SIR PREDETERMINA'TION, s. [Fr.] the 

. IAN, [precizbian] S. one who act of determining beforehand. 

n er reſtrains, One nice or exact to ex- To PREDETERMINE, V. A, to doom 

ron lor confine by previous decree. 

pn SIO, [ precizhon} S. [Fr.] an PREDIAL, Adj. [Lat.] in law, conſiſting 

MEN SIVE, Adi. r 

Na 1 [Lat.] exactly limit- PRE DICABLE, Adj. [Lat.] fuch as may 

Cl b occaſions for diſpute, be affirmed of any thing, ; 

p, eee. , de . A. LLat.] to hut] PREDI'CABLE, S. [Lat.] in logic, a ge- 

coc I beforghand, neral quality whick may be affirmed of any 

Niem th, 20 LPrstefb leu: Adj. Lat.] ching. 

Micoory + PREDI'CAMENT, 8. [Lat.] a claſs or 

& before he ti [from precccious] ri pe- order of beings or ſubſects ranged according to 

T6 PRECOGIT a their natures. A claſs or kind, 

COM or (es, be V. A. [Lat.] to PREDICANT, S. [Lat.] one that affirms 
e beforekang, any thing; a preacher, 

3 Ta 


— 


RE | 


.. Fo PREDICATE, V, A. [Lat] to affirm: 


thing of another thing. 


FRE DICATE, S. [Lat.] that which is iron, or value more t 
with above, before. eg 
PREDICA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the a& of leſs eſteemed, To ch cy bf. U hin 


affirming. 4k ' 
© To PREDICT, v. A. Lat.] e dll or [lenz to exhibit a-bill og age, v 


affirmed or denied of the ſubje&,- 


how beforehand. 


; PREDICTION, S. [Lat.] a declaration of | eſteemed, or valued more than 


g ething future; prophecy. 

73 faking 1 
geſtion performed too ſoon, F 
'To PREDISPO'SE, [ prediſpize] V. A. 


- to adapt beforchand to any particular purpoſe. |eſteeming more, or chookng before ancther 


 PREDISPOSTI'TION, [ prediſpezifhen} S. 
the act or ſtate of adapting before to any pur- 
. poſe. | 
'  PREDO'MINANCE, PREDO'MINAN- 
Cx, S. [Lat.] prevalence; ſuperior influ- 
ence; aſcendancy. | 
PREDO MINANT, Adj. [Fr.] prevalent, 
or having a ſuperior influence. ak 
To PREDO'MINATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
prevail; to have a ſuperior influence; to be 
aſcendant, 


To PRE'-ELECT, v. A. to chooſe before- 


hand. | 
PRE“-EMINENCE, S. [Fr.] a ſuperior 
ſtate of excellence, Priority of place, power, 
or influence. » 
PRE-EMINENT, Adj, [Fr.] having ex- 
cellence ſuperior to others. 
PRE'-EMPTION, S. [Lat.] the right of 
purchaſing before others, 
To PRE-ENGA'GE, V. A. to engage 
before, | 
" PRE-ENGA'GEMENT, S. a prior or 
ecedent obligation, | 
To PREEN, V. A. [Belg.] to trim the 
feathers, : 
PREE'NING, S. in Natural Hiſtory, is 
the action of birds drefling their feathers, to 
enable them to glide more readily through the 
air. For which purpoſe they have two pecu- 
liaf glands on their rump, which ſecrete an 
unctuous matter into a bag that is perforated, 
out of which the bird occaſionally, draws it 
with its bill. 
To PRE-ESTA'BLISH, V. A. te eſtabliſh 
or ſettle beforehand. | 2 
PRE-ESTABLISHMERNT, S. ſettlement 
beforehand. $I x | 
To PRE-EXTST, V. N. to exiſt before. 
PRE-EXI'STENCE, S. exiſtence before- 
hand. g 
- PRE-EXISTENT, Adj. [Lat.] exiſting 
before. 
' PREFACE, S. [Lat.] ſomething uſed as 
preparatory, or introduftory, A diſcourſe 
prefixed to a book. 
To PRE'FACE, V. N. [Lat.] to ſay ſome- 
thing by way of introduction. 
PRE'FATORY, Adj. ſerving to introduce, 


GE'STION, [ pron. as ſpelt] S. di-|ſuch a manner as to Prefer one 


PRE 
PRE/FEO 


To PR eee: 


PREFERABLE, Adj. tel to be gie 


PRE'FERABLY, Adv. in preſerence ; 
thing to 


other, 


ching rather than. another, 

To PREFFGURATE, v. 4. La.) 
ſhow by ſome precedent or repreſ 
tation. 
PREFIGURA'TION, 8. an antecede 
repreſentation, 
figure or token before, 

To PREFINE, V. A; [L.] to li 
beforehang. 

To PREFVX, V. A. [Lat.] to apy 
beforehand, To ſettle, To fix, place, or 
before another thing. Is 
. FREFTX; S. [Lat.] ſome particle 
before a word, to vary its fignification, 

cnn opt [ pref ikfpon] S. the al 


xing | 
"To *PREFO'RM, v. A. to fom be 
hand. | 
PREFU'LGID, Adj. [Lat.] ven bet 
PRE'GNANCY, S. [Lat. the fa 
being with child, Fruitfulneſs of invent 
applied to the mind. N 
PRE'GNANT, Adj, [Lat,] teen 
breeding; big with young. Eruitful, or 
ing fertility. Full of conſequence. Er 
clear. Eaſy to. produce, 


PREGUSTA'TION, 8. La. ] the hou 
taſting before another, : P 
To PRE IU DGE, V. A. to determine bi 
queſtion beforehand, or condemn before T, 
mination, | 1 
To PRE IU DIC ATE, V. A. [LT wn 
determine beforehand to diſadvantage. PR 
PRE mer. Adj. | {lat * 
rejudiciouſly before examination. 0 
8 PREJU DICA'TION, 8. the act of * b 
ing beforehand. 3 PR, 
PREJUDICE, 8. [Lat.] 2 Jahr gre 
opinion formed before examination, a7 here! 
favour of, or againſt a perſon or thing Mae + 


poſſeſſon. A miſchief, damage, © 


ment. al 
To PRE'JUDICE, V. A. © FP 
perſon with a good or bad opinan . 


PRE FECT, S. [Lat.] a governor or com- 
mander; a ſuperintendent. | 


or thing before he can ſee or cant 


mint opinions. :adi{bial } Adj. Fr.] 

abb CIAL, [ projudifoial ] Adj. 

RV) or hurting by — r 
ſchievous, injurious 5 OP 

rler, S. Ge | 


order of biſhops. 
Ib LATE, S. [Lat.] 


W a biſhop, 


LA'TION, S. 
(ating of one above the other, 
PRELATURE, PRE'LATURESHIP, S. 
[lat.] the ftate or dignity of a prelate, 
PRELE'CTION, 8 


"ERELIBA'TION, S. [Lat. ] a tafte before- 

hand, : * 
PRELUMINARY, Adj. [Fr.] previous or 

jntroduRtory, 
PRELUMINARY, S. ſomething by way 


introduction. : 
lüb, 8. [Fr.] ſome ſhort flight of 


thing introduRory, or ſhewing what is to 


follow. 
To PRELUDE, V. N. [Lat.] to ſerve as 
igtroduGion ; to be previous to. 
PREMATU'RE, Adj. [Lat.] ripe too 
fon, Formed too ſaon of too haſtily, 
PREMATU'RELY, Adv. too early; too 
fon; with too haſty ripeneſs. 
PREMATU'RENESS, PREMATU'RI- 


To PREME'DITATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
watrive, form, or think of beforehand. 
PREMEDITA'TION, S. the act of think- 
ng on, or contriving beforehand. 
_ „V. A. [Lat.] to deſerve 


PREMIER, Adj, [Fr.] firſt or chief, 

To PREMI'SE, f premize] V. A. ¶Lat. I to 
alan or lay down beforehand. 

PREMISES, S. [Lat.] propoſitions ſup- 
pled, laid down, or proved before. In Law, 
douſes, lands, or places mentioned before. 
REMIUM, S. [Lat.] ſomething given 
avite a loan, or make a bargain, 

To PREMO'NISH, V. A. to warn before. 
PREMONITION, S. Lat.] a notice or 
Ming given beforehand. 


r ck, Adj. ¶ Lat. ] previouſly 
To PREMO'NSTRATE, v. A. 


to how beforehand. 


'AEMUNIRE, S. [Lat. in common diſ- 
e Acented on the firſt ſyllable] a writ, 
Ia penalty is incurred for breaking 


72 a 
a — A penalty incurred, A difficulty 


MEMUNITION 
Wa of objection, 


70 
wn, NOMINATE, v. A. [Lat.] to 


a clergymdn.of the} PREO'CCUPANCY, 8. the 


r.] reading; Jec-| To PR 


muſic played before a full concert. Some- | 


TY, S. wo great haſte; unſeaſonable earli- | 
naß 


| 
[pat] 


PRE 


PRENOMINA'TION, the p 
ege of being named — aL , * 
PRENO'TION, S. fore-knowledge ; 
NCce, 


PRE'NTICE, 


S. ¶contracted from apprews 


dignity of 2 perſon of |:ice] one bound to a maſter, 


ENUNCIA'TION, S. [Lat,] the act 
telling before. : TY 


o 


act of takirkg 
before an ; 


ToPREO'CCUPATE, v. A.[Lat.]toant?- 

ipate, cr prevent. To prepoſſeis or prejudice. 
To PREO'CCUPY, V. A. to gepoſleſs; | 
occupy by anticipation or prejudice. 4 

EO'MINATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 

te; to gather from omens any fue 


> PREOPYNION, S. [Lat.] opinion antece- 
deatly formed; prepoſlefiio 
To PREORDAIN, V. A. to ordain or 
decree beforehand, - 

. PREO'RDINANCE,DS. antecedent decree z 
firſt deeree. Obſolete, 
PREORDINA'TION,. S. the act of pre- 

ordaining, : 

PREPARA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
making any thing fit for any purpoſe before- 
hand, Meaſures taken beforehand. A cere- 
monisus introduction. In Medicine, any 
thing made by gradual labour. 

PREPA'RATIVE, S. that which fits be- 
2 or is done as means for ſomething 
PREPA'RATIVE, Adj. [Fr.] having the 

wer of qualifying or fitting. | 
PREPA'RATORY, Adj. [Fr.] neceſſary 
before. Introductory to. 

To PREPA RE, V. A. arms! by fit, quali- 

fy, _ or make ready beforehand, for any 

2 In Medicine, to make by a regular 
eſs, 

PREPE'NSE, PREPE'NSED, Adj. [Lat.] 
in Law, degotes fore-thought : thus, when a 
man is ſlain upon a ſudden quarrel, if there 
was malice frepenſe formerly between them, 
it makes it murder, | 
To PREPO'NDER, V. A. to outweigh, 

PREPO'NDERANCE, PREPO'NDE- 
RANCY, S. the flate of being more heavy, 
or of greater. excellence, influence, and im- 

ance, ' : 

To PREPO'NDERATE, V. N. [Lat.] 
to exceed in weight, influence, power or im- 

rtance. 

PREPONDERA'TION, S. the act or 
ſtate of exceeding in weight, power, or in- 
fluence. | 

To PREPO'SE, | prepoze] V. A. [Fr. ] to 
put before, | 

PREPOST'TION, [ prepexiſpon] S. [Lat.] 
in Grammar, a particle governing a caſe; ſuch 
as, by, with, for, &t. 

PREPO'SITOR, | prepdzitor] S. [Lat.] a 
ſcholar appointed by the maſter to overiook 


| 


the reſt, | 
| | To 


PRE 


To PREPOSSE'SS, ¶ prepezdſs] V. A. to 
fill with an opinion before examination; to 


F PREPOSSE'SSION, [ prepozehon] S. firſt 
Eexa- 


poſſeſſion. An opinion conceived 


mination, 


PREPO'STEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] having 
per- 


a. : 
PREPO'STEROUSNESS, 8. abſurdity; 


that firſt which ſhould be laſt; abſurd, 
verted, wro | 


order or method, 


PREPOTENCY, s. [Lat.] ſuperior 


er; predominance, 


F PREPUCE, S. {Lat.] the ia which 


covers the glans. 


To PREREQUIRE,, v. A. to demand 


ouſly. | | 
RE-RE'QUISITE, Adj. ſomething pre- 
viouſly neceſſary, 
PRERO'GATIVE, S. [Fr.] an exclufive 
or peculiar privilege, Preragative Court, a 
court belonging to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, wherein wills are proved, and admini- 
ſtrations granted that belong to the archbiſhop 
by his prerogative, and within his province. 
$SYnon, Prereogative relates to honour, and 
—＋ preference; whereas privilege implies 
ome advantage from intereſt or office, pro- 
ceeding from the grant of a prince, or the 
laws of a ſociety. 
PRE'SAGE, S. [Lat.] a token by which 
ſomething future may be knuwn, That ſtate 
of the mind in which it has a foreknowledge 
of ſomething future. 


To PRESA GE, v. A, [Lat.] to forebode, 


or foreknow ; ſometimes uſed with of. Te 
foretoken or ſhow before. 

PRESA'GEMENT, S. [Lat.] forebode- 
ment, foretoken, 

PRE'SBYTER, S. [Gr.] in the primitive 
Chriſtian church, was an elder, one of the 
fecond orders of ecclefiaftics; the other two 
being biſhops and deacons, 

- PRESBYTE'RIANS, S. a ſect of Prote- 
fants, fo called from their maintaining that 
the government of the Church appointed by 
the New Teſtament, was by preſbyteries; 
that is, by preſbyters and ruling elders, aſſo- 
ciated for its government and diſcipline. The 
Preſhyterians affirm, that there is no order in 
the Church, as eſtabliſhed by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, ſuprrior to that of preſbyters ; that 
all miniſters being ambaſſadors, ' are equal by 


their commiſſion; and the elder or preſbyter, another, or in the view of a ſuperior. Port 


and biſhop, are the ſame in name and office; 
for which they alledge As xx. 28, c. The 
only difference between them and the church 
of England relates to diſcipline and church 
government, Their higheſt aſſembly is a 
ſynod, which may be provincial, national, 
or ecumesiral; and they allow of appeals 
from inferior to ſuperior aſſemblies z accord- 
ing to A#?s.xv. 2, C, 22, 23. The next aſ- 
fndbly is compoſed of a number of miniſters 


from London 194 meaſured miles. It fairg 


PRE. 


governing the churches withi certain 
This authority they found — At Li. 20 
and xv. 4, 6, Kc. The lowed J 
ſermblies or preſbyceries, conſis of the mini. 
ſters and elders of a congregation, who have 
power to cite before them any member, and 
to admonith, inſtru, rebuke, and ff 
him from the euchariſt. They have . 
deacon, whoſe office is to take care of the 
poor. Their ordination is by prayer, faſting, 
and = dition of * hands of the pteſdy. 
tery, This 1s now the diſcipli 
of —— 2 e 
RE'SBYTERY, S. a of 
ther prieſts or laymen. e — 
byterians. 


PRE SCIENCE, S. the knos ledge of thi 
or events before they pen, ledge thing 
prophetic ; knowing 


| PRE'SCIENT, Adj, 
events before they happen. 

PRE'SCIOUS, Adj, [Lat.] having fore. 
knowledge, | 
To PRESCIND, v. A. [Lat.] to cut of; 
to abſtract. | 
_ PRESCUNDENT, Adj, [Lat.] ablra&- 
ing. | ; 

PRE'SCOT, a town in Lancaſhire, diſtant 
E — une 12, Yor Saints, and Nov, 1, 
or horned cattle, and toys; the mar- 
ket is on Tueſday. 8 | 
To PRESCRIBE, V. A, Lat.] to ſet 
down authoritatively ; to direct or command, 
To write a receipt for a perſon that is fick. 
PRE'SCRIPT, Adj. { Lat. ] directed or wid 
down by way of precept, 
PRE'SCRIPT, S. a direction or model laid 
down, . 
PRESCRI/PTION, S. [Lat.] a receipt in 
medicine, In Law, it is a right ortitle acquired 
by uſe and time, introduced for aſſuring the 
property of effects, in favour of perſons who 
have for a certain time had them in their pol- 
ſeſſion. In Common Law, Preſcription 18 
uſually underſtood of a poſſeſſion from time 
immemorial, or beyond the memory of man: 
but in the Civil Law, and even in our Com- 
mon Law, there are preſcriptions of a much 


ſhorter date. N 
PRE'SEANCE, 8. [Fr.] priority of place 
in ſitting. 5 

- PRE'SENCE, | prezence] S. [Lat.] th 
act or ſtate of being in the ſame place vil 


air, or wien. Readineſs on any emergence. 
The perſon of a ſuperior. k 
PRE'SE NCE-CHAMBER, PRE SENCE- 
ROOM, S. the room in which a great pet 
ſon receives company. | 
PRESE'NSION, [projets] 8. (Lat. 
erception beforehand. : ; 

l PRE'SENT, [ prezent] Adj. [Lat.] wy 
ſame place; face to face; at the ſame 2 
or the time which is now. Read) on 


and elders of a congregation, aſſociated for 


gon. Attentive. Unforgotten. N 


PRE 
ptically for the eſent time, or the 
a pur At 2 now; or the 
time, from 4 preſent, Fr. In Gram- 
mar, it is the firſt tenſe of a verb, expreſſing 
the preſent time, or orga is now 
ing; 2s, J write, or am writing. 

EES, [ prezent] S. Fr. ] a gift, or 
ing given which a perſon could not 
thin, In the plural, uſed for a letter, certi- 

or mandate, 
4 PRESE'NT, Dresen]! 
in the preſence of, or introduce to a 
ſuperior, To offer or exhibit. To give in a 
eeremonious manner, uſed with to before the 
or wirb before the thing, To prefer 
vn ecclefiaftical benefice. To lay before a 
aum of judicature as ſomething deſerving 


theit notice. | 
PRESENT A'NEOUS, Ad}, [Lat.] quick; 
; Immediate, : 

PRESENTA'TION, [| prezentaſbon] S. 
fr.] the a& of giving: the act of conferring 
a church living, A benefice. 

PRESENTE'E, [prezenice] S. one pre- 
ſented ty a denefice, 

PRESENTIAL,  prezc/bial] Adj. ſup- 
poling actual preſence, 

PRESENTIA'LITY, 
flate of being preſent, ; 
To PRESE'NTIATE, [prerenſbiate] 

J. A. to make preſent, 

PRESENTI'FICK, [| prezentiffck] Adj. 
[lat.] making preſent, - Obſolete, 

PRESENTI'FICK LY, [prezentifickly]Adv. 
wſach a manner as to make preſent, 
PRESENTLY, [ prezently] Adv. without 
Way, Soon, 

MRESENTMENT, [ prezentment] S8. the 
Kof preſenting, Any thing exhibited. In 
lu, adeclaration or report made by the ju- 
an or other officers, of an offence inquirable 
a the court to which it is preſented, 

RESERVA'TION, [ prezervaſhon] S. the 
at of keeping ſafe from deſtruction, or hurt. 
PRESE RVATIVE, [prez&ruative] S. 
r] that which has the power of keeping 
ak, or from deſtruction or danger. * 

PRESERVE, [ prez&rve} S. fruit preſery- 
el vhole in ſugar, 

PRESERVE, [prexerve] V. A. [Lat.] 
a W from danger, corruption or deſtruc- 
PRESERVER, [ prezerver] S. one who 
*; one who keeps from ruin or miſ- 
7, — who makes preſerves of fruit. 
**RESTDE, v. N. [Lat.] to be ſet, or 
Þ authority over —-uſed with over. 

My: PERCY, S. ſuperintendence. 

DENT, 8. [Lat.] one having au- 

* command over others. 
| — S. the ſtate or condi- 

p ho has authority over others. 
. bal, Adj, [Lat.] belonging to 2 
T PRE'S, v 


uſed 
time 


A.[Fr.]to ſqueeze or cruſh 


V. A. [Fr.] to 


[ prezenſbiality] S. P 


PRE 


| by. weight or force. To conflrain, or affet 
ſtrongly, Te make earneſt, To force into 
military ſervice, contraQted from impreſs. 
Neuterly, to act with force. To diſtreſs. T's 
go forward towards an object, notwithſtand- 
ing obſtacles, To urge with vehemence or 
importunity, To crowd. 

PRESS, S. [Fr.] an inſtrument made to 
ſqueeze or preſs any thing very cloſe. A 
| crowd or throng, A wooden caſe for cloaths. 

A commiſſion for forcing men into mili | 
ſervice. An inſtrument for printing books. 
| PRE'SSBED, S. a bed fo contrived as to 
be ſhut up in a caſe, | 

PRE'SSGANG, S. a crew which forces 
men into naval ſervice, | 

PRE'SSINGLY, Adv, in a violent manner. 

PRE'SSION, S. the act of ſome moving 
power, exerted with force on another body. 

PRE'SSITANT, Adj, gravitating ; heavy. 

PRE'SSMAN, S. one who forces another 
into naval ſervice, One who works at the 

inting- preſs. 

PRESSURE, S. the act of ſqueezing or 
operating upon by weight and force. The 
ſtate of being preſſed. Gravitation, force or 
weight aQing upon any thing. Violence, op- 
reſſion; affliction, or diſtreſs. ; 

PREST, Adj. [Fr.] ready, Neat; tight. 

PREST, S. F 15 * 2 

PRE'STEIGN, a town of Radnorſhire, in 
S. Wales, with a market on Saturdays, and 
two fairs, on June 24, and November 30, 
for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes, It is 24 
miles W. N. W. of Worceſter, and 1494 W. 
N. W. of London. 

PRESTIGA'TION, S. [Lat.] a juggling; 
a deceiving. 

PRE'STIGES, S. ¶ Lat.] impoſtures ; jug- 
gling tricks; illuſions. He 1 

PRESTIOIOUs, Adj. deceitful, infidious, 
juggling. 

PRE'ST-MONEY, S. the money given to 
new liſted ſoldiers, ſo called becauſe it binds 
{thoſe who receive it to be ready at all times, 
and at all calls. 

PRE'STY, Inter), [Ital.] quick; at once. 
Uſed by jugglers. | 

PRE'STON, a town in Lancaſhire, with 
three markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, and three fairs, on the firſt Satur- 
day after January 6, chiefly for horſes; March 
27, for horſes and horned cattle; and Sept. 
7, for coarſe cloths and ſmall wares. Here 
is a court of Chancery held, and other offices 
of juſtice for the county palatine of Lancaſter, 
It has ſeveral alms-houles, is a corporation, 
and ſends two members to parliament, The 
markets an Wedneſdays and Fridays are for 
proviſions, and that on Saturdays for corn, 
cattle, linen cloth, and other commodities. | 
It is 2x miles S, of Lancaſter, and 212 N, N, 
W. of London. a 

PRE'STON, a village in Kent, with one 
fair, on May 23, for pedlars ware. 


' To 


2 
* 4 = * 


a, — . 
; Fo PRESUME, f pred] V. N. [Lat] 
to ſuppoſe, believe, ir take for truth — 
"examination. To venture without obtaining 
leave. To form tonfident and arrogant opi- 
niohs, To make confidetit or arrogant at- 


PRESU'MPTION, [pr 
a ſuppoſition formed before 


examination. 


Arrogance ; unreaſonable confidence or arro- 


 PRESU"MPTIVE, Adj. [Fr.] formed upon 


fident or arrogant. 
PRESU*MPTUOUS, Adj. [Fr.] arrogant; 
confident ; inſolent. Irreverent with reſpect 
to divine things. | | 
N PRE SU AIR I'UOUSLY, Adv. in an arto- 
t, confident, or too daring manner, 
PRESUPPO'SAL, [ preſafpo xa] S. ſup- 


| previouſly formed. 
[preſuppoze] V. A. 


To PRESUPPO'SE, 
[Fr.] to ſuppoſe before. 
. PRESUPPOST'TION, [| preſuppoziſhon] S. 
à ſuppoſition previouſly formed, ; 
PRESURMLSE, | preſurnmize]S, a ſurmiſe 
; previouſi formed, : 

PRETE'NCE, S. [Lat.] a falſe argument 
grounded on vain poſtulates. 
ſhowing or alledging what is not real. Claim 
to notice. Claim true or falſe. Something 

held out to terrify. | 
- To PRETE'ND, V. A. Lat.] to hold out 
"or firetch forward. To make an appearance 
inconſiſtent with reality, merely to gain ſome 
end, Neuterly, to put in a claim, To pre- 
ſume on ability; to profeſs refeinptuouth . 
PRETE'NDER, S. one who lays claim to 
any thing. 2 
PRETE'NSION, ¶pretenſpun] S. a claim. 
A fiftitious ſhow or appearance. 

E'TER, a particle which is often pre- 
fixed to words derived from the Latin practer, 
and ſignifies beſide. | 

PRETERIMPE'RFECT, S. in Gram- 
mar, a tenſe, which ſignifies that a thing is 
not perfectly paſt, 

PRE'TERITE, Adj. [Lat.] paſt, | 

PRETERTTION, S. [Fr.| the act of go- 
Ang paſt, - or the Rate of beisg paſſed. 

" PRE”"TERITNESS, S. ſtate of being paſtz 


not preſent ; not futurity. 8 £es: | 
'PRETERLA'PSED, Adj. ¶ Lat.] paſt and}. 
Bone. 


PRETERLE'GAL, Adj. not agreeable to 


law. 

PRETERMLYSSION, eretermiſben] S. 
ILat.] the act of omitting. a) 
To PRETERMIT, V. A. [Lat.] to paſs 


 ORETERNATUR AL, Adj. not accord- 
ing to the common courſe of nature; irregular, 

PR ETER PERFECT, S. [Lat.] in Gram- 
mar, the tenſe which denotes ſomething per- 


ſectiy paſt ; ſdnetizies formed in the Engliſh} 


eſumſb In] S. [Lat.] [ 


A 
-Arong, though not demonſtrative argument. 
! preciouſneſs; high value 


Previous fuppoſitions, Suppoſed, Too con- 


The act of 


P . 
Preventive. 


by prefixitig the auxiliar 1 

we borrowed from W bove, whih 
PRETERPLU PERFECT 3. fe 

tenſe which 1s uſed to ſignify that la) 1 

Ee ſome other b 13 way 

preſſed in Englith by the auxiliary vert 3, 
PRETE'XT, a e ec Bf 

excuſe or allegation; 


PRETIO'SITY, preſbichty] 8. [Lat 
- PRE'TOR, S. [Lat] « Ros 
uſed at preſent fot a [lat] ; "i 

PRETO'RIAN, Adj, belonging to | 


pretor; judicial; 

PRE'TTILY, Adv. in fuch a ive 
to raiſe an idea of ſkill or neitnefs, 
PRE*TTINESS, S. the quality of exci 
ing an idea of neathefs and ſymmetry, b 
not of perfect beauty. ö 

PRE TTV, Adj, [Ital.] neat; elegant 
pleaſing without ſurpriſe, Beautiful withe 
grandeur, Not very ſmall, nor great, 

PRE TTV, Adv. in ſome degree, 

PREVAILING, Adj. predominant; ba 
ihg moſt influence, | 

To PREVAIL, v. N. [Lat.] tocong 
any refiſtance ; to have ſuperior power or i 
fluence, uſed with en, upon, over, or ois 
To perſuade or induce by intreaty, f 
by with, 

PRE'VALENCE, PREVALENCY, 
Fr.] ſuperiority of influence or pong. 

PRE'VALENT, Adj, [lat] iQtoriou 
gaining ſuperiority ; powerful. 

To PREVA'RICATE, v. N. [Lat 
quibble, cavil, or ſhuffle, 

PREVARICA'TION, S. {Fr.] the at 
ſhuffling, quibbling, or cavilling, 

PREVARICA'TOR, S. Lat. Jac 
a ſhuffler. | 4 

To PREVE'NE, v. A. [Lat.] to hin 

PREVE'NIENT, Adj. [Lat.] prece 


To PREVE'NT, V. A, [Lat.] topo 
fore as a guide or direfter, To antic 
To prepoſſefs. To hinder, obviate, or obl 
Neuterly, to come before the uſual time, | 
PREVE'N TION, [preverſpin] S | 
the act of going before, anticis 
ing, or pre poſſeſſing. ; 
PRE VE NTIONal, [ preverſpinal] 
tending to prevention, 
PREVE'NTIVE, Adj. [from 
tending to hinder, alive; bing 
J1—with of before the thing preventes 

PREVENTIVE, S. a preſervative 
which prevents; an antidote, 

PRE/VIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] Sing 
l PREVIOUSLY, Adv. beforehand; 
cedently. 

PRE'VIOUSNESS, 8. antecedent, | 

PREY, S. [Lat.] ſomething * 4 
olence ; ſomethi to be devoured; Pm 


To Rr, V N. [La] v5 


RT APISM, 8. [Lat,] a preternatural 


tenſion. : 
8. Fr.] the money at which 
. rem 115 l or ſold. Value. 


Reward, 
To PRICE, V. A. to pay forz to aſk the 


ine that has a ſharp point. To nomi- 
2 to any office = making a hole 
nner. To ſpur, goad, or impel. To pain, 
x pierce with remorſe, To make acid, ap- 
let to liquors: To mark a tyne, Neuter- 
h, todrels one's ſelf for ſhow, To come on 


the (pur, 

PRICK, 8. (Sax, ] a ſharp-pointed inftru- 
eat, A puncture or hole made with a ſharp- 
inte! inſtrument, A remorſe of confci- 
ence; an uneaſineſs in the mind, occaſioned 
ly conſciouſneſs of guilt. A ſpot or mark 
be ſhooting, The print of a hare on the 
pound, 


light horlemzn, 

PRICKET, S. a buck in its ſecond year. 
PRICKLE; S. a ſmall ſharp peint, like 
te thorn of a briar, 

PRICKLINESS, S. fulneſs of ſharp points. 
-——__—__ S. a word of contempt 
a taylor, 

PRICKLY, Adj. full of tharp points, 
PRICKPUNCH, S. a piece of tempered 
&, with a round point at one end, uſed tv 
ke a round mark in cold iron. 

FAIDDLE, or PRI'DDY, a village in 
meri*tſhire, with one fair, on Auguſt 10, 
barer oxen, and ſheep. 

PRIDE, S. [Sax.] too high an opinion of 
Ki elf, abilities or profeſſions. Inſolence. 
wels of air, Beauty; ſplendor or ſhow. 
Þ of a female beaſt ſolliciting the male. 

To PRIDE, V. A. to efteem too highly, 
uy the reciprocal pronoun, and followed 


uta, . [ſee Px v] one who looks too 
by a narrow ly into things. 

(the je in this word and its fol- 
ye ny0unds is pron, like ce; as, preeft, 
1 K.] 8. Sax. ] ene that is truſled 
w cure of fouls, and is in dignity above 


ba enrich themſelves. 
then temp] . 
WESTHOOD, 8 


jet; the the office or dignity 


Clais of men ſet apart for holy 


de a prick, 3 or 


PRICKER, S. a ſharp-pointed inſtrument; | 


ky 
PRI ä 
* . \ 4 9 ” EI 


coming a prieſt, 
by prieſts, - 
To PRIEVE, uſed by S ſer for prove. 


tical perſon, or little fellow. 
PRILL, S. a birt or turbot. 


preciſe ; formal; affectedly nice, 


in the church, 


bour, or at the water-fide, to the maſter and 
marc ners of a ſhip, for the uſe of ropes, & 


a veſſel. 


firſt intention. In the firſt place. 
PRI'MARINESS, S. the ſtate of being firſt, 
PRIMARY, Adj. [Lat.] firſt; original; 


PRIMATE, S, [Lat.] the higheſt among 
the clergy., 


The firſt or beſt part, Youth, applied to hu- 
man life. The height of perfection. The 
firſt canonical hour, The firſt part of any 
ſtate. In Fencing, the attitude immediately 
after firſt drawing the ſword. 

PRIME, Adj. early. Principal; chief; 
firſt, Excellent; beſt. 

PRI'MELY, Adv, originally; primarily; 
in the firſt place; excellently; ſupremely well, 
PRYMENESS, S. the ſtate of being firſt, 
Excellence. | 

To PRIME, V. A. to put in the firſt pow- 


mer, Fr. to begin, | 
PRIMER; S. [Lat.] a ſmall prayer book, 
containing the alphabet, catechiſm, &c, in 
which children are firſt taught to read, In 
Printing, a particular kind of type, divided 
into long and great, ſo called becauſe primers 
were formerly printed with it. 

PRIME'RO, S. [Span.] a game at cards. 
PRIME'VAL, PRIME'VOUS, Adi. 
[Let. ] original. 
PRIMITIAL, CLerimiſbia !] Adj. [Lat.] 


being of the firſt production. 


FRI'MITIVE, Adj. antient; original ; 


— eſtabliſhed from the beginning: alſo, ſormal; 
* SICRAFT, 8. pious frauds, or affectedly ſolemn. 2 it is a root 
Mtiſed by prieſts to keep the laity in or original word in a language, in contradiſ- 
unction to a derivative: thus, God is a primi - 
3S, S. a woman who cfficiated tive, $94 derivative, and ged-/ike a com- 


oun 


PRI'MITIVELY, Adv. originally; at 


firſt, Primarily ; not derivatively, Accord- 
ing tc the original rule, 


PRI'MITIVENESS, S. the ſtate of being 


{ original z antiquity ; conformity to antiquity. 
M | , 


PRIMNESS, 


LY 
|  PRIE'STLY, Adi. belonging to or be- 
PRIG, S. a conceited, ucy, pert, pragma» 


To PRIM, V. A. todeck up preciſely; to 
elek. v. A. [Sax. ] to pierce with form to an affected nicety, ” | 
PRIMACY, S. [Lat.] the higheſt poſt 


PRI'MAGE, S. a ſmall duty in the har- 


and to the mariners for loading and unloading 


chief; principal, 


der, or to put powder into the pan of a gun. 
| In Painting, to lay the firſt colours, from pri- 


- 


| 'PRIE'STRIDDEN, Adj. made a tool of 


| PRIM, Adj. {contrated from primitive]. 


PRIMARILY, Adv. originally; in its 


PRIME, S. [Lat.] the firſt part of the day. | 


Pr a" 


2 


"PRI'MNESS, 8. affected niceneſs, or for- 
wality. | 
* PRIMOGENIAL, Adj. [Lat. and ſh uld 
therefore be ſpelt primigenial] firſt- born; ri- 
ginal ; conſtituent z primary; elemental 
© PRIMOGE NITURE, S. [Fr.] the tate 
of being firſt-bory ; ſeniority, elderſhip, 
PRIMORDIAL, Adj. [ Fr.] original ; ex- 
iſting from the beginning. * 
PRIMO ROI L, S. firſt principle; origin. 
. PRIMROSE, 8. 1 a plant fo called 
from its blowing early in the year. Uſed 
adjectively by Shakeſpear, for flowery. 
PRINCE, S. in Polity, is a perſon in- 
veſted with the ſupteme command of a ſtate, 
independent of any ſuperior. It alſo denotes 
/ petſdn who is ſovereign in his own terri- 
tories, yet holds of ſome other as his ſupe- 
rior ; ſuch are the princes of Germany. It 
alſo denotes the iſſue of princes, or thoſe of 
the royal family. In France, they are called 
princes of the blood, In England, the king's 
children are called ſons and daughters of 
England; the eldeſt ſon is born duke of Corn- 
wal, and created prince of Wales, 
PRI'NCEDOM, S. the rank, eſtate, or 
power of a prince; ſovereignty, - 
"PRINCELY, Adj. having the appearance 
of a perſon of high birth; of the rank of a 
prince. Becoming a prince; grand; whe” 
PRINCESS, S. a lady having a ſovereign- 
command, A king's daughter. 
* PRI'NCIPAL, Adj. [Lat.] chief; of the 
firſt rate; eſſential. | N 
PRINCIPAL, S. a head; chief; one 
originally engaged, oppoſed to auxiliaries. A 
ſum placed out at intereſt. A preſident or 
_ governor, 3 
PRINeI PALIT V, S. Fr.] ſupreme pow- 
er. A prince. The country which gives 
title to a prince. Figuratively, ſuperiority or 
pre- eminence. In the plural, among the di- 
vines, one of the orders of the angels. 
_ PRINCIPALLY, Adv. above all others; 


iefly. | 
PRINCIP! A'TION, S. [Lat.] analyſis 
into conſtituent or elementary parts, : 
PRI'NCIPLE, S. ¶ Lat.] the cauſe, ſource, 
or origin. That which denotes a thing to be 
what it is, In Phyfics, that which contri- 
butes to the eſſence of the body, In Che- 
miſtry, the firſt and ſimpleſt parts whereof na- 
tural bodies are compounded, and into which 
they are reſolved by fire, A fundamental 
truth from which others are deduced, The 
ground or motive of action. A tenet or po- 
ſition on which morality is founded, 
To PRINCIPLE, V. A. to eſtabliſh, fix, 
or inculcate any tenet or opinion, as a ſtan- 


| 


| 


* 


fined in a gaol. 


PRT 
preflure. Io take off any ſente 

the works of any author from — ko = 
Neuterly, to print a boot. Ty 
6 TN 8. WY form maze 
ure, Fictues taken by impreſſion f. 

— N Nu an, bie, or n 
of types uſed in printin 

method or 3 _ 4 * 

PRINTER, S. a yerſon who compaſ 
or takes impreſſions from types, or from ea 
graved plates, by means of a preſs and int 
One that takes off impreſſions from plates 

on linen, 

PRINTING, S. is the aft of takingin 
preſſions from characters or figures movegh 
or immoveable, on paper, linen, filk, & 
There are three kinds of printing: the 
from moveable letters for books; the othi 
from copper-plates for pictutes; and the ly 
from blocks, in which the repreſentation 


form.” To forts b 


by pref. 


birds, flowers, &c. are evt for callicoes, | f 

nens, &c. the firſt, called letter. preſt ori 

ing; che ſecond, rolling-preſs printing; 

the laſt, callico-printing. 0 
PRI'NTLESS, S. having no mark or i 


preſſion. 

PRIOR, Adj. [Lat.] before ſomething 
time or order, 

. PRYOR, S. [Fr.] the head gf aconve 
next in dignity to an abbot, 

PRI'ORESS, S. a lady who is the ſupe 
of a convent of nuns. 

PRIO'RITY, S. the ſtate of bein 
time or place, 

PRI'ORY, S. a convent next in dig 
to an abbey, 

PRI'SAGE, [ prizage]S. [Fr.] aceft 
whereby the king challenges two tons of 
at his own price out of every bark loaded 
leſs than forty tons of that commodity. 
that ſhare which belongs to the king 
admiral, out of prizes taken at fea froq 
enemy. _ 

PRISM, [prizm] 8. [Or.] a gals l 
ed with two equal and parallel triangular 
and three plain and well poliſhed fices, uf 
meet in three parallel lines, running! 
the three angles of one end, to the three 
of the other end; uſed in experiments on 
and colours. 


PRISMA'TIC, [primdtic] Ad. 


like a priſm. 
PRISMOI'D, TH id] 5. {Gt] 
[Fr] 70 


approaching to the form of a pri 
PRI'SON, bl prizen] S. 

which male factors and debtors are cn 

To 06 ff. prizen] V. A. tes 


I 


One taken by 4 


dard, in a perſon's mind. 
Jo PRINK, V. V [Belg.] to prank or 
deck in a gaudy manner. 
To PRINT, V. A. [written prent, in the 
North, from prenta, Il, empreint, Fr.] to make 
2 mark by preſſing one thing on another, To 


One under arreſt. 
ancient. 


thee, or I pray thee. 


PRI'SONER, prizner | 9. a perſodt 
PRI'STINE, Adj. [Lat.] firſt ; 0 


liar conuptin © 
PRI 


PRI'THEE, a fami 


* 


"PRO 


VELL, in Eſſex, with a fair, 

15, for toys. | 
« vier, 8. the ſtate of being ſecret, 
concealed or hid. A retirement. Joint} 
knowledge ; but in this ſenſe improperly uſed. 
PRIVADO, S. [Span.] # ſecret friend. 
PRIVATE, Adj. [Lat.] ſecret. With- 
ont company; alone. In no public ſtation. 
Perticular oppoſed to publick. In priuate 

plies ſecretly. ' ; 
var Ex, 8. a ſhip fitted out by 
ine perſons againſt an enemy. I” 
PRIVATE ER, V. A, to fit out ſhips 
qink enemies at the charge of private per- 


ſens. x 
PRIVATELY, Adv. ſecretly; not openly, 
PRIVATENESS, S. the quality of being 

wired, ſecret, or alone. 

PRIVA'TION, S. [Lat.] the removal or 
kfruftion of any thing or quality; as dark- 
wh is 2 privation of tight, The act of de- 

ing from an office, 

PRIVATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] depriving or 
whbing a thing of that which belongs to it, 
Confiting in the abſence of ſomething; op- 
yoſed to poſitive, ; 

PRIVATIVE, S. that which cauſes the 
lente of ſmething. 

PRIVATIVENESS, S. notation of ab- 
ſexce of ſomsthing that ſhould be preſent, 
PRIVET'S. a plant. The ever-green. 
PAIVILEGE, S. [Lat.] a peculiar ad- 
mage, immunity, or right. | 
ToPAI'VILEGE, V. A. to inveſt with 
lar rights or immunities, To exempt 
wn tazes, &c, 

MIVILY, Adv. in a ſecret manner, 

MIVITY, s. [Fr.] private communi- 

wn, Conſciouineſs, In the plural, the 


f VV, Adj, Fr.] private; aſſigned to 
bit uſes, Clagdeſtine ; ſecret, Conſcious 
un thing, 

PRI 1 8. a place of retirement. A ne- 
dbouſe. ; 

Mk, 8. [Fr.] a reward gained by con- 
, t ay performance. Plunder, from i 
* Fr. 


4 Rt, v. A. Fr.] to rate, value, or | 


MTEFIGRTER, | priz:fiter] S. one|t 
Ink prohickly for money or a r: ward, 
\ (Lat.] for; in defence of, Pro and 
N and 7 4 „fl. | 
1 LITY, S. Lat.] likelihood; 
Marvnce of truth; evidence arifing from | 
Fnderation of argument 3 demonſira- 
105 © moral certainty. 
| SALE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] likely ; hav- 
4, © ments brought for than agaipf 
107 certain or demonſiritive, 
hrs, Adv. likely ; in likelihood. 
cn the proof of wills in the 


OBA mov, 8. [Lat.] proof of evi 


certain; diſputable; unſettled. 


petulant; looſe; inſolent; ſaucy; ma 


running; anteccdent, 


one thing or place to another. 
march in ſtate. 
To be tranſacted, To advance, or make a 
progreſs. 
To be produced by an original cauſe. 


ſomething ſooner thandanother. 


greſſive courſe, 
Methodical and gradual ſeries. Courſe of law, 


dence, A ſtate of trial or examination, A 
year of novitiate before being admitted to a 
monaſtic life, is 

r N Adj. ſerving for 
tria . : : 

PROBA'TIONER, S. one in a ſtate of 
trial. A noyice. > 

PRO'BATURY, Adj. [Lat.] ſerving for 
trial or proof, | 

PROBA'TUM EST, a Latin expreſſion 
added to the end of a reeeipt, fignifying jt U 
tried, or proved, . 

PROBE, S. ¶ Lat,] a flender inftrument or 
wire uſed in ſearching the depth of wounds. 

To PROBE, V. A. [Lat.] to try or ſearch 
a wound by an inſtrument, 


PRO'BE-SCISSARS, S. ſciffars which 


have a button at the end of one. of their 


ſhanks, which is thruſt into a wound, 
PRO'BITY, S. [Lat.] approved honeſty, 


PROBLEM, S. Gr.] a queſtion ed. 
PROBLE A Tic Al., Adj. [Fr.] un- 


fincerity, or veracity. 


PROBO'SCIS, S. [Lat.] the trunk or 


ſnout of an elephant; alſo applied to that part 
of any other animal which reſembles it. 


PRO'BUS, in Cornwal, whoſe fairs are 


held May 4, July 5, and Sept. 17, for horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, hogs, &c, 


PROCA'CIOUS, | procafhious] Adj. Car? 
apert. 
PROCA'CITY, S. petulance; malapert- 


neſs; ſaucineſs; inſolence. 


PROCATA'{CTICK, Adj. [Or.] fore- 


PROCEDURE, 8. br a manner of 


acting or conduct. Proceſs or operation. 
Produce, 


To PROCEED, V. N. [Lat.] to paſs from 
To go or 
To iſſue, ariſe or come from, 


To take effect. To be propagated. - 
PRO CEE D, S. produce or profit, Uſed 


nlaw and commerce, but not to be imitated. 
PROCEE'DING, S. [Fr.] progreſs from 


one thing or action to another; procedure. 


PROCELLO USC, Adj. [Lat.] ſtormy; 
empeſtuous. 

PROCEFPTION, S. the act of taking 
Not in uſe 


PROC E RIT V, S. [Lat.] tallneſs; height 


of ſte ture. 


PRO CEss, S. [Lat ] tendency, or pro- 
Gradual progreſs. Courſe. 


PROCE'SSION, [ procebin] S. [Let] a 


train marching in a ceremonious ſolemnity. 
A cavalcade. | 


To PROCE'SSION, [| rech] V. N. to 


march in proceſſion or form. A lou expreſſion. 


PROCE'SSIONAL, [| recebrnal] Adj, 
PRO' 


relating to proceſſion. 
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PRO 


PRO'CHRONISM, [ prikronizm}S. [Gr.] 
an error in chronology ; a dating a thing be- 
fore it happened. | 

PRO CIDENCE, S. [Lat.] falling down; 
dependence below its natural place. 

PRO'CINC T, S. [Lat.] complete prepara- 
tion ; preparation brought to 'the point of 

action. 2 | | 

To PROCLATM, V. A. [Lat.] to de- 
nounce or publiſh in à ſoletnn or legal man- 
ner. To tell . To out- law. 
PROCLAMA f N, S. [Lat.] publica- 
tion by authority; a declaration of the King's 
will openly publiſhed among the people. 

PROCLIVIT V, S. [Lat.] tendency; na- 
tural inclination or biaſs. Readineſs; prone- 
nels; propenſity. | 
_ PROCLYVOUS, Adj. [Lat.] inclined; 
tending by nature, | 

PROCO'NSUL, S. [Lat,] a Roman officer, 
who governed 4 province with conſular au- 
thority. CONT” f 

PROCO'NSULSHIP, S. the office of a 
proconſul, 

To PROCRA'STINATE, V. A. [Lat.] 
to defer or put off from day to day. Neuterly, 
to be dilatory. 

PROCRASTINA'TION, S. [Lat.] the 
38, of delaying from time to time; dilatori- 
nets, 

PRO'CREANT, Adj. [Lat.] productive; 
propagating ; pregnant. 

To PRO CREATE, V. A. [Lat.] to ge- 
nerate or produce, 

PROCREA'TION, S. [Lat.] the a@ of 
generating, or begetting. 

PRO CREATIVE, Adi. generative or pro- 
ductive. 

PROC REA “TOR, S. a generator, begetter. 

PRO C TOR, S. [ contracted from procu- 
rator, Lat.] a manager of another's affairs. 
An attorney in a Spiritual Court. A magi- 
ſtrate of an univerſity, whoſe bufineſs is to 
ſee good order and exerciſes daily performed 
among the ſtudents. 

PRO'CTORSHIP, S. the office of 
proctor. 

PROCU'MBENT, Adj. [Lat.] lying 
along; prone, 

FROCU'RABLE, Adj. that which may 
be acquired, or obtained. | 

PRO'CURACY, S. the management of 
any thing. 

"PROCURA'TION, S. the act of getting 
or procuring, Alſo, an act or inſtrument by 
which a perſon is empowered to treat, tranſ- 
act, receive, &c. in another perſon's name. 

PROCURA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a manager, or 
one that tranſacts buſineſs for another, 

PROC URATO RIAL, Adj. made by a 
proctor. i 

PROCU RAT OR, Adj. tending to pro- 
curation. , 

To PROCURE, V. A. [Lat.] to tranſact 

for another. To obtain, or acquire, To 


1 


ſpending to exceſs ; 


"Pay. 
contrive, or obtain by contrivar 
vail on has wh | ance, To 
Wn” to act as a 
R U'RER 8. one 
tainer. A pimp; 0 4 $4105; an cb. 
'DIGA 
al. L, Adj. (Lat. profuſe, laviſh; 


waſtef 
PRO'DIGAL, S. a waſter; » fendtyik 
S, [Fr.] the 18 of 


PRODIGA'LITY, 
PRODIGIOUS, Adj. [Lat. ; 
which cauſes wonder e 

mous ; monſtrous ; uncommonly grea, 

PRODIGIOUSLY, Adv, in fuch a may- 
, _—_ 22 

- 3 8. Lat, i cut of 
the common anale py = thi 
which aſtoniſhes by its greatneſs or bord 
A portent, 

PRODITION, S. [Lat.] treaſon ; tre 
chery, 

PRODITO'RIOUS, Adj.[Lat.] traitarou 
treacherous; perfidious, Apt to make d 
coveries. 

To PRO DU CE, V. A. [Lat.] to offer 
view or notice. To bring # an evidend 
To bear or bring forth, applied to vegetable 
To cauſe or generate. In Mathematicy, 
prolong or lengthen a line, 

PRO DUCE, S. that which any thi 
yields. Amount, profit, or gain. 

PRODU'CER, S. one that generate 

roduces. 

PRODU'CIBLE, Adi. fuch as may 
exhibited, Such as may be generaicd arm 

PRODUCT, S. [ Lat. ] ſomething yie 
by lands, vegetables, or money. A wu 
compoſition, An effect. ; 
© PRODU'CTILE, Adj. which may be 
duced, 

PRODU'CTION, S. [Fr.] theaftof 
ducing. The thing produced; the (ru 
product. A compoſition, 

PRODU'CTIVE, Adj. baving the 4 
to effect or produce; fertile, geen 
efficient. : 

PRO'EM, S. [Gr.] a preface, int 
tion, or prelude. | 

PROF AUDITION [Lat.] the 4 
applying any thing to comma 
ERS s holy perſons or thing. 

PROFANE, Adj. [Lat.] ie 
ſacred perſons or things ; not ſacred; K 
polluted. Not purified by holy rt. 

To PROFANE, v. A. [tat] u! 
any thing ſacred to cammon uſe. To 
verent to ſacred perſons ot things. 
 PROFA'NELY, Adv. with 
ſacred names or things. 1 

PROFA'NENESS, S. want 
rence to things or perſons ſacred. 

To PROFE'SS, V. A. [Lat] i 
one's ſelf in the ſtrongeſt terms; © 


- 


any opinion or religion; to lay 


PRO 35 


one's Kill in, any art or ſeience. Neu- 
wo declare openly. To declare friend- 
; laſt ſenſe is not in uſe. 


ip, Thi 
of F'SSION, [ ee 8. [Fr.] a 
calling or employment. A declaration. The 


3 
Torx 8s0R, 8. [Fr.] one who openly 
ares himſelf of any opinion or party, 
One who publickly practiſes or teaches an 
it, One who is viſibly religious. 
ROFE'SSORSHIP, S. the Ration or of- 
ce of a public teacher. 
ToPROFFER, V. A. [Lat.] to propoſe, 
offer. To attempt. ö 
"PROFFER, 8. an offer made. An eſſay 


nempt. | 
"PROFECTION, S. [Lat.] progreſſion ; 


"PROFFCIENCE, PROFI'CIENCY;[ pro- 
fifience] S. [Lat.] profit. Improvement or 
arancement in any thing. 

PROFICIENT, [ profifhient] S. [Lat.] 
one who has made advancement in any ſtudy 
or buſineſs, 

PROFI'CUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] advantage- 


ous; uſeful, 


face, Alſo the outline of any figure. 
PROFIT, S. [Fr.] gain or advantage. 
rovement, : 

Te PRO FIT, V. A. Fr.] to confer bene- 

fit or advantage, To improve. Neuterly, to 


be of uſe. 

PRO'FITABLE, Adj. ſuch as confers 
pn, improvement, or advantage. SYNON, 
Profavl: is more applicable to gain; adwan- 
Agen, to honour ; beneficial, to health. 


watering gain, improvement, or advantage, 
PRO'FITABLY, Adv, gainfully; advan- 
tageouſly, 
PROFITLESS, Adj. without gain or ad- 
antage, 
PROTLIGATE, Adj. [Lat.] abandoned 
w vice, Loſt to virtue and decency, 
PROFLIGATE, S. one that has loft all 
ſt of virtue and decency, 
PROTLICATELY, Adv. ſhameleſly, 


ul 


ld progigate. 
KJ FLUENCE, S. progreſs; courſe 

s ; d 
* FLUENT, Adj. ¶ Cat.] flowing for- 
7 © Profiuent ſtreams.” * Mile. 
: Ou ND, Adj [Lat.] deep. Lowly ; 
umble, IntelleQually deep, or not obvious 


b the mi . 
© the mind, Learned, or knowing beyond 
* common reach. 


PROFUU' 
nin, iD, 8. 2 gulph; abyſs; the 


| (NOFOUNDLY, Adv. with great reach 
non ledge or contrivance; deeply. 


PROFOU'ND F 
Place or — S. depth, applied to 


"2 of declaring one's ſelf of any party or|gality 


PROFILE, S. Fr.] the fide face; an half 


gun advantage, To make improvement. To 


PROFITABLENESS, S. the quality of 


PROFLIGAT ENESS, S. the quality of 


PRO 


| PROFU'NDITY, 
knowledge. 5 

PROFU'SE, Adj. rar; laviſh ; too li- 
beral, or abounding to excels, | \ 
gality. EEE 
PROFU'SION, [| profiizbor] S. — 
travagance, or exceſs in expence. berant 

lenty. ; 

N Te PROG, V. N. to rob; to ſteal. To 
ſhift meanly for victuala. A low word. 
| PROG; S. victuals, or proviſions of any 
kind, 

PROGE'NITOR, S. [Lat.] a forefather; 
|an anceſtor in a direct line, 

PRO'GENY, S. [ Lat.] a race; offspring; 
generation. | 

PROGNO'STIC, Adj. [Fr. fee Paoe- 
NOSTICATE] betokening diſeaſe or recovery. 
before; foreſhowing. 8 

PROGNO'STIC, S. ill ef foretelling 
diſeaſes or their events. A prediction. 

To PROGNO STI CATE, V. A. [Gr.] 
to foretel, fore ſhow, or preſage. * 

PROGNOSTIC ACTION, S. the act of 
foreknowing or foreſho wing; prediction; 
ioretoken. 

PROGNOSTICA'TOR, S. a foreteller ; 
foreknower. 

PROGRA'MMA,S. [Or. J A letter ſealed 
with the king's ſeal; alſo a bill giving notice 
of ſomething to be tranſacted in a ſchool or 
univerſity. 
PRO'GRESS, S. [Lat.] courſe ; paſſage. 
Motion forward. Intellectual improvement. 
A circuit, or journey. 

To PRO'GRESS, V. N. [Lat.] to move 
forward; to paſs. Obſolete, 

. PROGRE'SSION, | progrehvn] S. [Lat.] 
a regular and gradual advance. Motion for- 
ward, Courſe; paſſage, Intellectual improve- 
ment. 

PROGRE'SSIVE, Adj. [Fr.] going for- 
ward: Advancing or increaſing gradually, 

PROGRE'SSIVELY, Adv. by 
ſteps or regular courſe, . 

PROGREVSIVENESS, S. the ſtate of 
moving forward, or advancing. 

To PROHT RTT, v. A. [ Lat.] to interdi& 
by authority, To debar or hinder. 

PROHIBITION, [ probibiber] S. [Lat. 
the act of *r i — 
forbiddance. : 

PROHI'BITORY, Adj. implying prohi- 
bition; forbidding. 

To PROJE'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to throw 
out, or caſt forward, To exhibit a form or 
repreſentation. To ſcheme, contrive, or form 
in the mind, from projeFer, Fr. Neuterly, 
to jut out, or ſhoot forward, | ; 

PROJECT, & a ſcheme, plan, contrivance. 
SynNon, Project is a plan in order to exe- 


cute a deſign ; the defign 18 what we propoſe to 


execute, 


PROJE'CTILE, s. a body caſt forwards, 
Or. 


* \ 4 


rn ofJplace or 


PROFU'SENESS, S. laviſhneſs ; prodi- 


or -obligichy; ber in motion by an] 


Literature, is a term applied to certain pieces 


con fuſod; without diſtinction. 


PRO 


ne, 4 ö 
PROJECTILE, Ad. fFr.] impelled for- 
ward, l 
_ PROJECTION, 8. the a& of thooting| 
forwards, A plan ordelincation, A ſcheme! 
or plan of action. In Chemiſtry, an opera- 
tion, or thecrifis of an Tan 

PROJE'CTOR, S, one that employs him- 
elf in forming ſchemes or deſigns. One that 
forms wild and impracticable ſchemes, * 

* PROJE'CTURE, S. a jotting out. 
To PROIN, V. A. [corrupted from pryne] 
to lop; to cut j to trim; to prune, 
To PROLA'TE, v., A. [Lat.] to ſpeak, 
pronounce; or uttet. J 
PROLA'TE, Adj. [Lat.] oblate or flat. 
. » PROLA'TION, pri] S. ¶ Lat.] pro- 
nunciation, utterance, Delay ; act of defet- 


ring. 8 
PROLEGO'MENA, 8. [Or.] a previous 
or introductory diſcourſe. FIPS 


PROLE'PSIS, 8. [Or.] a form 6f rheto-| 


ric, in which objeCtions are anticipated; vis. 
Thus, it way be obgefted. Sor Eo Tas, , 

PROLEPTICAL, A;. previous; ante- 
eedent. In Medicine, when a paroxyſm or 
fit returns fooner and ſooner every time, 

PROLE PT!CALLY, Adv, by way of an- 
ticpation or prevention, ' * 

PROLETA'RIAN, Adj. mean; vile; 
vulgar. © Proletariantything men.” Hudib. 

PROLIFIC, PROLI'FICAL, Adi. I Lat.] 
fruitful ; generative; productive. 

PROLIFICA”TION, S. generation of 
ebildren. | | 

PRO'LIX, Adj. Lat.] long; tedious; 
verboſe ; circumlocutory. 

PRO!UFXITY, S. Fr.] the quality of be- 
ing tireſome through length; tediouſneſs. 

PROLIXNESS, S. tediouſneſs. 

PROLO U“ TOR, S. [Lat.] a foreman, or 
perſon choſen by a ſociety to be their ſpeaker. 

PROLOCU'TORSHIP, S. the office or 
dignity of a prolocutor. 

PRO'LOGUE, | proltg] S. [Or.] an in- 
troductory diſcourſe, peculiarly applied to a 
poem ſpoken before a play. 

To PRO LOGUE, [erg] V. A. to in- 
troduce by a formal diſcourſe. i | 

To PROLO'NG, V. A. [Fr.] to lengthen 
out. To put off longer. To continue. 

» PROLONGA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of | 
lengthening. Delay to a longer time. 

FROLU'SION, {| prolizhon] S. [Lat.] in 


or compoſitions made previouſly to others by 
way of prelude or exerciſe, 
PRO'MINENT, Adj. [ Lat.] ſtanding out 
beyond the other parts; protuberant; extant. 
PRO MINENCVY, S. [Lat.] the quality 
of ſtanding out beyond the other parts; pro- 
tuberance; extant or jutting- out part. 
PROMͤILSCUOUs, Adj. [Lat.] an, 


or utter 8 
| rhetorically. To form or articulate, 


terly, to ſpe 


whereby the truth and juſtneſs o 


* 


* { 


PRO 


PROMI'SCUOUSLY,. Adv. : 
nately ; with a confuſed — nliſcrny 

PROMISE, 8. [Lat.) affurince WY 
ſomething to be done, or ſome fu 


confi " Figurative 
TAO MAE 95 A. 
on notice or aſſurance 59 


PRO'MONT, PRO'MONTORy, 3 
Lat.] a head-land, or high land jutting in 
the.ſea, the extremity of which, tov th 
ſea, is called a cape, 
To PROMO'TE, V. A, [Lat.] to fore 
ward, or advance. To prefer cr crit. 
PROMO'TION, [ granite] $, adVance- 
ment or preferment, Eraltation, 
To PROMO'VE, V. A. [Lat, to pro- 
mote; to forward ; to advance, 
PROMPT, Adj. [Lat.] quick; ready; 
acute. Willing, without any new motive op 
incentive, Ready; told down, applied ta 
2 17 
7 2 A. Fital.] to help 1 
perſon when at a loſs in repeating heart, 
To incite. To remind. 2 
PRO MPT ER, S. one who affifts a public 
ſpeaker when at a loſs; or who perſuscet 
adviſes a perſop to do a thing. An ade. 
niſher, | 
PRO'MPTITUDE, S. [Fr.] quicknels; 
readineſs; alactity. 
PRO'MPTNESS, S. readineſs; alacrity, 
PRO'MPTUARY, S. [Lat.] a Hochi, 
repoſitory, or magazine, 

To PROMU'LGATE, or PROMULGH, 
v. A. [Lat.] to publiſh; to make known by 
blick declaration. : 

YROMULGA'TION, S. [Lat.] publics 
tion; open exhibition. 

PROMU'LGER, S. one that publilkey 
or teaches openly, ; ; 

PRONE, Adi. Lat.] bending or lod 
downwards. Lying with the face downward 
Sloping, applied to place. Inclined, Preetz 
or diſpoſed to; generally uſed in an ill ſenile 
and followed by to. 


PRO'NENESS, S. the ſtate of bendin 
Rooping, or lying with the face 2 
Deſcent. Inclination ; uſed in an ill ſen | 
PRONG, S. [Belg.] the tooth of 95 
a pitch-fork ; an inſtrument in 2 
PRO'NOUN, S. [Lat.] a word u 
Read of nouns or names; as J, then, Wh © 
„Ec. | 
3 PRONOU'NCE, V. A. [Lat.]to ße 


liver ſolewnly, 16 
To utter, or de Ke 


ak with confidence 1 authority 
PRONUNCIA'TION, UA 
Lat.] the act or manner of uttering 


. _ ic is 4 J 
PROOF, S. in Arithmetic, 2 *. | 


N 


"PRO 


nine aſcertained, In Law, 
— and arguments uſed 
any thing; and is two- 

vie, vjvd voce, by living witneſſes ; and 
idead proof, ſuch as that of deeds, records, 
ke, |: likewiſe ſignifies trial or experiment. 
All, a printed ſheet ſent to the author, or 
arretor of the preſs, in order to be corrected. 
tis uſed alſo in a ſynonymous ſenſe with 
Godard: Thus we call that Proof ſpirit 
which is of the Randard-firength, SYNON. 
Ine inen: relates, properly, to the truth ot 
things: Trial concerns, particularly, the uſe 
hinge: Prosf has a greater relation to the 

ity of things. 8 
bor, Adj [though uſed as an adjeCtive, 
wt only an elliptical expreſſion for, of proof | 
mpenetrable z able to reſiſt, Uſed with to 
1 nf 

Fakes, v. A. [Belg.] to ſupport by 
baething placed under or againſt, To hinder 
hm falling, To ſuſtain or ſupport. : 

PROP, S. any thing uſed to keep a thing 
fm falling; a ſuppott; a ſtay, 

PROPAGABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
bread, or continued by ſucceſſion, 

To PROPAGATE, V. A. _ to con- 
laue or ſpread by generation or ſucceſſive pro- 
ation, Tc extend or widen. To promote. 
0 generate, 

PROPAGA'TION, [ propegaſhin] S, 
U.] continuance, or ſpreading by genera- 
, or ſueceſſive production. , 

To PROPE'L, V. A. [Lat.] to puſh or 
we forward, 

ToPROPE'ND, V. N. [ Lat.] to incline 
d part; to be diſpoſed in favour of any 


"me 
— the mediu 
1 erince the truth of 


inp. 
PROPE'NDENCY, S. inclination or ten- 
ch of delire to any thing, Pre- conſidera- 
a; attentive deliberation ; perpendency. 
NOE NSE, Adj, [Lat.] inclined or 
Male, applied to either good or bad, 
PROPE'NSION, [ proper ſhin] PROPE N- 
BIT, S. Lat.] diſpoſed to any thing either 
Wor bad, Tendency, 
PROPER, AT, [Lat.] peculiar; belong- 
m one, ſo 25 to diſtinguiſh it from others. 
Fmammar, noting a proper name from an 
meuatve; as, Themas, the proper name 
man, the appellative. Natural. Fit; 
fed; qualified. Exact; juſt. Elegant; 
1 u, * Moſes was a proper child.“ Tall 
Wy. One's own, joined with the poſ- 
1 drondun, my, your, Bis, their, &c. 
ROPERLY, Adv. in a fit or ſuitable 
Wer, In a ſtrict ſenſe, 
Ro Rx Ess, S. the quality of being 
7 ail, and well made. 
oof * V, S. in a general ſenſe, is 
buch conftitutes or denominates a thing 
An 15 2 particular virtue or quality 
p has befowed on ſome things 
* ol all others: thus coli is a pro- 
700 kt; exten ſian 


4 


] 


| 


4 


; 


| 


— — 


1 


che act of appeaſing anger or reſentment. 


PRO 


is uſed to denote that right which a netfort 


has to lands or tenemeats, goods or 'chattely, 
in no reſpect depending on anuther's courteſy, 

To PRO'PERTY, V. A. to inveſt with 
qualities, To ſeize «s belonging to, Little 


uſed. \ 
PROPHA'SIS,[ N 8. [Or.] an ex- 
cuſe; a pretence. In Medicine, a foreknow- 
ledge of diſeaſes. | | | 

PROPHECY, [ prifefy] S. [Or.] a de- 
claration of ſumething future j prediction. 

To PRO'PHECY, [ere] V. N. to 
foretell ſomething future; to predict; to fote- 
tell; to prognoſticate. In Scripture language, 
to preach by divine inſpiration, | 


PRO'PHET, | profer] 8. [Fr.] one that 
toretells ſomething ſuture; a foreteller; pre- 


dicter. 
PRO PHETESS, [ profereſs] S. [Fr.] a 

woman that foretells future events. 5 
PROPHE TIC, PXOPHE'TICAL, fre- 


uture events, It has of before the thing 
foretold, & 
PROPHE'TICALLY, [ profitically] Adv. 
with knowledge of futurity; in manner of a 
prophecy, 
To PRO'PHETIZE, | profetize] V. N. 
to give predicti ns. ; 
PROPHYLA'CTIC, [| profyladiic] Adj. 
[Or.] preventive; preſervative, | 
PROPINQUITY, S. [Lat.] nearneſs of 
ſituation, relation, time, or blood. 
FPROPTTIABLE, | repiſbiable] Adj. ſuch 
as may be appeaſed or rendered favourable. 
To PROPTITIATE, ¶prepiſbiate] V. A. 
Lat.] to appeaſe a perſon angry or offended. 
To render favourable, To conciliate, 
PROPITIA”TION, eropiſbiaſpun] S. Fr. ]. 
The 
atonement, offering, or means by which any 
perſon is rendered favourable, 
PROPITIATORY, [ propiſpiatory] Adj. 
[Fr.] having the power to appeaſe. or recon- 


bee Adj. [Fr.] foreſecing or foretelling 
fi 


cile ; expiatory. 


PROPETIOUS, | propifhious] Adj. [Lat.] 
favourable; kind ; reconciling. 

PROPT'TIOUSNESS, . . J. 
the quality of being favourable, kind, or re- 
conciling, | 

PROPLA'SM, S. [Gr.] mould; mattix. 

PROPLA'STICE, S. [Gr.] the art of 
making moulds for caſting, 

PROPO'NENT, S. [Lat.] one that makes 
a propoſal, One who propoſes a ſubject for 
diſputation, | 

PROPO'RTION, ¶ ereporſpen] 8. [Lat.] 
when two quantities are compared one wich 
another, in reſpect of their greatneſs or ſmai}- 
neſs, the compariſon is called ratio, reaſon, 
rate, or proportion : but when more thin rwo 
quantities are comp2red, then the compariſon 
is more uſually called the proportion that they 
have to one another. Equal degree, Degrees 


» of body, In Law, it in harmony, Size; form, 


To 


PRO 


To PROPORTION, [the i is pron. like 
| in this word — — following derivatives; 

as, proper ſbon, &c.} V. A. [Fr. I/ to adjuſt or 

equal in — . 15 form witb 
ſymmetry. 

PROPO'RTIONABLE, Adj. adjuſted or 
ſuited by comparative relation, Fit, 
_ PROPORTIONAL, Adj. [Fr.] having 
a ſettled comparative relationz having a 
certain degree of equality; bearing ſome 
relation to another thing with which it is 


compared. 

PROPORTIONALIT V, S. the quality 
of bei — — able. | 
PROPO'RTIONATE, Adj. ſuited, ad- 

Juſted, or bearing ſome 
thing in compariſon, 

To PROPO'RTIONATE, V, A. to adjuſt 
according to ſettled rates. 

PROPO'RTIONATENESS, S. the ſtate 
of being by compariſon adjuſted, 

PROPO'SAL, | propiza!] S..a ſcheme or 
deſign offered to confideration or acceptance. 
Offer to the mind. 

To PROPO'SE, [ propize] V. A. [Lat.] 
to offer for conſideration, Neuterly, to lay 
ſchemes'or intend. Pe 

PROPOCSI'TION, [ propozifben] S. [Lat.] 
a ſentence in which any thing is affirmed or 
denied, and offered for aſſent or denial, An 
offer of terms'; propoſal. 

PROPOSI'TIONAL, | propeziſbonal ] Adj, 
confidered as a propoſition, 

To PROPOU'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to offer 
to conſideration." To propoſe. 

PROPRYETARY, S. [Fr.] a poſſeſſor in 
his own right, - 

PROPRIETARY, Adj. belonging to a 
certain owner, 

PROPRIETOR, S. 'a perſon that has an 
excluſive right. A poſſeſſor; owner, 

PROPRTIETY, S. [Lat.] an excluſive 
right. Accuracy, juſtneſs, or fitneſs, 

PROPT, uſed by poetical writers inſtead of 
propped, the participle paſſive of Prop, 

o PROPU'GN, [| proping} V. A. [Lat.] 

defend, juſtify, or vindicate. 

PROPUGNA'TION, S. [Lat.] defence. 

PROPU'GNER, S. one who defends, juſ- 
tifies, or vindicates. 

PROPU'LSION, [ prepi/ſpon] 8. [Lat.] 
the act of driving forward. | 

PRORE, S, [Lat.] the prow of a ſhip; 
uſed in poetry. 

PROROGA'TION, S. [Lat.] continua- 
tion; prolongation ; the deferring to a longer 
and ſtated time. The interruption of the ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament by royal authority. 

To PRORO'GUE, [ prone] V. A, [Lat.] 


ms 


* 


confined to numbers, 
lables, or jingle of verſe, 


tinue endeavours. To 
or continue in any 
tion. In Law, to 
reſpect to another lega 


carry on. A continued attempt, or 2 cont 
nuation of an attempt, A ſuit againſt a pe 
ſon in law, 


his endeavours, or carries on any 
who ſues another for ſome crim 


ſuaded to change his re 
ſentiments, 


tion by ſeed, 


mar, which teaches the ſound or quantity 
ſyllables, and the meaſures of verſe, 


rhetoric, wherein a perſon ſpeaks to thin 
inanimate, as if they were living, and mal 
them return ſuitable replies. Allufon to tl 
likeneſs of a ſound in ſeveral names and word 


a figure in which things are repreſented 
they were perſons ; perſonification. 


thing diſtant. A place which affords an « 
tended view. An object of view. View 
ſomething future, oppoſed to retroſpect. 


tance. Acting with foreſight. 
happy 
things ſucceed according to our wiſhe, 
are productive of affluence and wealth, 5 
Non, What we call good-fortune is the t 
of chance; it comes unexpected. Pri 
is the ſucceſs of conduct, and come 


rees. 
DE RO'SPEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſucce(sh 
fortunate. 


fortunately, 


to deſtruction. To in 
PROSCRIPTION, 
writing down a perſon's 
poſting it in ſome public 
for any one that ſhall 
act of, dooming the life of ; 
and his goods to co: : 
PROSE, [ proze] S. 


8. IIa. ] the a8 9 
name ina h 


place with a 
his head. The 
perſon to death, 


Lat.] language 5 
qJuantity of ff 


A.[Lat.] u c 

Carty on. To proc 

— or Uilguif 
ue , 

ly re 


PROSECU'TION, 8. an ee 


To PRO SECU TE, v. 


PRO'SECUTOR, 8. one that continue 
thing, On 
e or treſpiſ 
PRO'SELYTE, S. [Or.] one dan per 

rer 
A convert. 


PROSEMINA'TION, 8. [Lat.] proja 
PRO'SODY, S. [Gr,] that part of Gra 


PROSONOMA'SIA, S. [Or.] a figure 


PROSOPOPOEA, S. [Gr.] in Kher 


PRO'SPECT, S. [ Lat.] a view of fon 


PROSPE'CTIVE, Adj. viewing at ö 


To PRO'SPER, V. A. [Lit.] tom 
. Neuterly, to be ſucceſsful ; tothn 
ROSPE'RITY, S. Lat.] a ftate when 


PRO'SPEROUSLY, Adv, ſucces 


PRO'SPEROUSNESS, S. proſper 
PROSPI'CIENCE, [ proſpifience* 


to protract or prolong, To put off to another & t 
Cote, | ETD 4 the act of legking format 8 [lat] & l * 
PRORU'PTION, 8. [Lat.] the act off PROSTERNA TI Aut ai down dort 


burſting forth. 
PROSA'IC, Ad; 
Reſembling proſe. 


[Lat.] belonging to proſe. 


tion; depreſſion ; ſtate 


te wickedneſs er 


To PRO STITUTE, 


* 


20 
FS | 
 ofed of women ſold to anſwer the 
of luſt, either by themſelves or others. 
TITUTE, S. one that will do any 
; A public ſtrumpet. 
808 T0100, S. the act of ſetting 
a being ſet to ſale. The life of a+ public 


A O'STRATE, Adj. [Lat. Johnſon ac- 
rents it on the ſecond ſyllable] lying at length, 
hing on the ground in adoration. 
T, PRO'STRATE, V. A. [Lat.] to lay 
« throw down; to fall down in adoration, 
PROSTRA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
billing down in adoration. Dejection; de- 


cravings 


PRO'S 


STYLE, S. [Or.] a building having 
illars only in the front. ; 
PROSY'LLOGTSM, S. the connection of 
wo ſyllogiſms, in ſuch a manner, that the 

wduGon of the firſt is the major or minor 

of the following. j - 

* PROTA'SIS, S. [Gr.] a maxim or pro 
ſton, In the antient Drama, the firſt part 
e a comedy or tragedy which explains the 
aqument of the piece. 

To PROTE'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to defend; 
to cover from any evil; to ſhield, 

PROTECTION, S. [Fr.] a defence, or 
over from evil, A kind of paſſport, where- 
hy a perſon i; exempted from being preſled or 
kkerwiſe moleſted. 

PROTE'CTOR, S. [Fr.] a defender, or 

who guards from danger. A perſon for- 

dei intruſted with the care of the kingdom 
nog the king's minority, 

ROTECTRESS, S. a female that pro- 


To PROTE'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to hold 
t or firetch forth. b 
MROTERVITY, S. [Lat.] petulance 
endceſs; forwardneſsz coquetry 3 impu- 
ee; rudeneſs, | 
ToPROTE'ST, V. N. [Lat.] to give a 
eqn declartion of one's opinion or reſolu- 
n To nete the non - payment of a bill of 
Wane, and claim payment of either of 
* indorſers, Actively, to prove, ſhow, or 
R exicence, To call as a witneſs, | 
*ROTE'ST, S. a ſolemn declaration of 
demon againſt ſomething, generally ap- 
to that made by peers in parliament 
a they diſagree with a majority, An 
ment or-writing whereby a perſon, on 
n mend of a bill of exchange by one on 
it 1s drawn, is authoriſed to claim it 
M either of the indorſers or the drawer, 


Nor 
. Adj. belonging to a 


1 ROTESTANT, S. a 
le reformed religion 


Me that at firſt proteſt 


perſon who belongs 


» as delivered by 


ing; ſpinning to length. 


PRO 


PROTHO'NOTARY, S. [Fr.] the head 
regiſter or 2 of civil actions in the 
courts of King's-Bench and Common-Pleas, 

PRO'TOCOL, S. [Gr.] the original copy 
of any- writing. | | 1 
 PROTOMA'RTYR, S. [Gr.] the firſt 
martyr, | 

PRO'TOPLAST, S. [Gr.] ſomething 
formed firſt to ſerve as a model; an original; 

PRO'TOTYPE, S. [Gr.] an original by 
which any thing is formed; atchetype. 

To PROTRA'CT, v. A. [ Lat.] to draw 
out, lengthen, or delay. : 

PROTRA'CTER, S. one who draws out 
any thing to a. tedious length. A mathema- 
tical inſtrument uſed in meaſuring angles. An 
inſtrument in Surgery fot extrafting noxious 
bodies out of wounds, | 

PROTRA'CTION, S. the act of drawing 
into length, or delaying. In Surveying, lay- 
ing down the dimenſions of ground ſurveyed; 
PROTRA'CTIVE, Adj. dilatory; delays + 


| ] hortatory 
ſuaſary. 


To PROTRU'DE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to thruſt 
or puſh forward. 

PROTRU'SION, ee S. [Lat.] 
the act of thruſting forward. A thruſt; puſh, 

PROTU'BERANCE, S. [Lat.] ſomething 


| 


PROTRE'PTICAL, Adj. [Gr. 


ſwelling above the other parts. Prominence 


tumour. 

PROTU'BERANT, Adj. [Lat. ſwelling 
out or beyond the other parts; prominent. 
To PROTU'BERATE, V. A, ¶ Lat.] to 
ſwell out beyond the other parts. 5 
PROUD, Adj. [Sax.] having too high an 
opinion of one's own qualities, and too mean 
a one of thoſe which belong to another. 
Lofty, ſplendid, magnificent. Diſdaining 
baſeneſs. Daring. Lofty of mien, or grand 
of perſon, Oſtentatious. Salacious, applied 
to brutes. Fungous, applied to fleſh. 

To PROVE, [ proove] V. A. [Lat.] to 
confirm or ſhow by argument or teſtimony. 
To try, bring to the teſt, or experience, To 
be found by experiment, To ſucceed, 
PROVE'DITOR, PROVEDORE, 8. 
[{tal.] one wha,undertakes to procure ſupplies 
or an army. An officer, in Italy, who ſuper- 
intends matters relating to palicy, 

PRO'VENDER, S. [Fr.] dry food for 
cattle : Hay and corn, 

PRO'VERB, S. [Lat.] a conciſe, witty 
ſpeech or ſentence, applied on particular oc 
taſions as a rule of life. An adage; a ſaw. 

To PROVERB, V. A. to mention as 4 
commonly received ſaying or maxim. Vulgar. 

PROVE'RBIAL, Adj, uſed as a proverb 
or common ſentence, Suitable to a proverb. 
To FROVT'DE, V. A. [Lat.] to procure 


ed againſt the errors 


me church of Rome 
"OTESTA"TION, S. [Fr. 
= anſk any fact, re 


x 


N 


a ſolemn 


lution, or 


' 


beforehand ; to get ready; to prepare. To 
furniſh or ſupply, with of or 2vith before the 
thing, To' ſtipulate or make conditions. 
Uſed with againſl, to take meaſures fer 
TM gougreracting 


_ Forecaſting, prudent, or taking meaſures be 


which anger is cauſed, 


which, with Rhode Iſland, conſtitutes a 


| longing to a province, oppoſed to one's native 


” 
tounteraRing or eſcaping aby 311, Uſed with 
fer, to take care, of beforehand, Provided 
that, implies on theſe terms or conditions. 

PROVIDENCE, S. forefight diſplayed in 
taking meaſures beforeband. Frugality, found- 
ed on a regard to futurity, The care or inter- 
poſition of the Deity, by which all things are 
preſerved. 


PRO'VIDENCE, a colony in New England, 


charter-government; its chief town ĩs Newport. 
PROVIDENT, Adj. [Lat.] edles, 


fore hand, | 
PROVIDE'NTIAL, [ providen 
effected by, and to be referred to, 
ſition of God. 
PRO VIDENTLV, Adv. with foreſight, 
prudence, or frugality founded on a regard to 
futurity. 2 | 
_ PRO'VINCE, S. [Lat.] an office or bu- 
fineſs peculiar to a perſon, A region; a tract. 
In Geog:aphy, a divifion of a kingdom or 
ſtate, comprifing ſeveral cities and towns, &c. 
all under the ſame government, and uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the extent either of the civil 
or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 
PROVINCIAL, [ provinfoial ] Adj. be- 


ial] Ad. 


e interpo- 


country: Foreign; rude; unpoliſhed, Be- 
I-nging to an archbiſhop's juriſdiction. 

PROVINCIAL, | revinſbial] S. a ſpiri- 
tual governor. 

To PROVILNCIATE, [ provinfbiate] V. A. 
[from province) to turn to a province, Not 
in uſe. | | 

FROVTSION, [ provizhen] S. [Lat.] the 
act of procuring beforehand, Meaſures taken 
beforehand. Stock collected. Victuals, food, 
or provenger. A term or condition. 

PROVISIONAL, [ provizbonal 
provided for temporary need, 

PROVI'SO, [ prowa20} S. [Lat.] a provi- 
fional caution, condition, ſtipulation. 

" PROVOCA'TZON, S. [Lat.] an act by 
In Law, an appeal 


] Adj, 


to a judge, 

PROVO'CATIVE, S. any thing which 
is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen nature, Generally 
applied as inciting venery. 

 PROVO'CA1 iVENESS, S, the quality 
of being provocative. 

To PROVOKE, V. A. [Lat.] to rouſe, 
awake; to excite by oſtence. To make angry, 
or offend,” To cauſe, promote, or excite. 
To challenge. To move or induce. _ . | 
 PRGVUKER, S. one that raiſes anger. 
Cauſer; promoter. 

PROVOKINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to rate anger. | 

PRO'VOS'T, S. [Fr.] the chief of any 
body cr ſociety, The executioner in an army. 

PROVO3TSHIP, S. the office of a provoſt. 


4 


terly, to wat 
plunder. 

PRO XIMATE, Aq. 
ſeries or order of our ideas 
and immediate, 

PRO XYME, Adj. Lat. I ne 

OXI'MITY,S, C TLat. jthe nate 

. Nearnefs, e weden: 

PRO xx, S. [by contrafiton from 
racy] the agency of another. The fubGt, 
tion of anther infead of one's (elf A ry 


ac inflead of 
PRU DE, S. Fr. a woman affefteay 72 
and modeſt. l | 
. PRU DENCE, S. Eat] the a& of fut 
ing words and actions according to the cir 
cumſtance of things, or rules of right ratet 
PR DEN T, Adj. Lat.) ordering aGod 
or words with a proper regard to their conf 
quences. 
PRUDE NTIAL, [ pradisſþial] A6, 
ble on principles of prudence, 
PRUDE'NTIALS, prudenſbials) S. ma 
ims of prudence or practical wiſdom, 
PRUDENTIA'LITY, [ prudenfoidly] 
eligibility on principles of prudence, 
PRU DENTLVY, Adv. in a diſcreet 
judicious manner, op 
PRU'DERY, S. too great an affeQation 
niceneſs or modeſty, | 
PRU'DISH, Adj. affectedly grave or hi 
To PRUNE, V. A. to lop or free in 
from their ſuperfluous branches. To ch 
from any excteſcence. Neuterly, to arels} 
ſhow. 
PRUNE, S. [Ly] a dried plum, 
PRUNE'LLO, S. à kind of ſtuff we 
with a mixture of ſilk and worſted, of wi 
clergymens gowns are made, A kind 
plum, from grunelle, Fro | 
PRUNTFEROUS, Adj producing le 
| PRU'NING-HOOK, PRUNI) 
K NIF E, S. a hook or knife uſed in cat 
off the ſuperfluous branches of trees, 
PRU'RIENCE, PRURIENCY, 
[Lat.] an itching, immoderate defte ct 
petite to any thing. e 
PRU'RIENT, Adj. [ Lat. itching; þ 


ng. ; | 
PRURI'GINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] tees 
the itch. 1 
PRU'SSIA, a large county of E 
bounded on the N. by the Baltic Sei 0 
E. by Lithuania and Samogitla, on the 
Poland, and on the W. by my 
Pomerania, and Caſſubiaz and 15 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth * 
is narroweſt, It is a very fertile cou7'Þ 
produces a great deal of flax, hemp, 306 


There are two large lakes, _— | 


l an wy 
ar reaſoning; nar 


ſon ſubſlituted or deputed to 
another. 


i 


en ee S. [Fr.] che head or fore 


part of a mig. 
- 


| Viſtula and Pregel, The i 


PUB 


onſtitutivn, laborious, robuſt, and good 
There are a great number of me- 
mies; but the principal buſineſs of the 
- inhabitants is huſbandry, and feeding of cattle. 
Hhuſſa is divided into two gut DucalPruffia, 
herwife called Poliſh ſha, and Regal 
pub, or rather the kingdom of Pruſſia, be- 
uſe it was made an hereditary Kingdom by 
the emperor in 1706, The inhabitants are 
exerally ptoteſtants, after the confeſſion of 
Augburg, though there are a great number of 
the reformed, and Roman Catholicks, who 
re in harmony with each other, 
To FRY, V. A, to peep narrowly: to 
auch or look curiouſly, officioully, or im- 


n 


perinently ; uſed with into. 
PSALM, [ ſai] S. [Gr.] a bymn or ſong 
a me holy ſubject. 
SALMIS T, Ci] S. [Fr.] a writer 
gt compoſer of holy ſongs. | 
PATMODY, [ ſalmedy] 8. [Gr.] the. 
aft or practice of ſinging pſalms. 
PBALMO'GRAPHY, L250 S. 
Pr.] the act of writing pſalms. 


PSA'LMS, Cs] 4 canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, containing ſpiritual ſongs 
and hymns, written by king David, and others. 
They e called Pſalms, from the Greek pſallo, 
which fgnifes to rouch ſcoeerly, becauſe with 
he voice was joined the ſound of muſical in- 
ments. 


PA'LTER, [ ſculter] S. [Sax.] a pſalm- 


PMALTERY, [ſaultery] S. a kind af 
wlcimer played on with Ricks. ' 
AU Do, 8. [Gr.] a prefix to words, 
ſich bpnifies falſe, as pſeudo-propber, pfſeudo- 
Wie, a falſe prophet, &c. 91 
]s. 


UDO CRAPH V, | pſerdography 
eus, S. [Gr.] falſchood of 


harp 


ule Filing, 


PHAW, Interj, uſed as an expreſſion of 
Mey and diſregard. 

FIISAN, (tiſan] S. Fr.] a medical drink 
K barley bojled with liquorice, raiſins, | 
I Al ISN, [1y'alizm] S. [Sr.] a fali- 
- e'ulion of ſpittle. 

4 2 S. [Lat.] the time of liſe 
I me two ſexes ripen to their perfect 


UBE'SCENT, Adj. 
dert. 


. 


[Lat.] arriving at 
MBESCENCE, s. 


* puberty. 
ng 8. [Lat.] a toll-Zatherer. 
Ie, ge hat kceps an alehonſe. 
n q = [ at] belonging to a ſtate. 
3 7 to private. Open, natori- 
| Known. Regarding not pri- 
he community, ap- 


Rs but that of t 

* 0 eri C F - 

prrions, Open for general entertain- 
je, 


[Lat.] the ſtate of 


J 


[ 
nation, or mankind, the people. General 
notice. | | | 

PUBLICA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
making generally known, or of common uſe; 
promulgation ; edition. 

PU'BLICKNESS, S. ſtate of belonging to 
the community. Openneſs; ſtate of being 
generally known or publick. | 

PU BL|CKSPFRITED, Adj. having re- 
gard to the general advantage above private 
00d, | ; 
F To PU'BLISH, V. A. [Lat.] to diſcover, 
or make generally known, To put forth a 
book. | 
PU'BLISHER, S. ene who makes pub- 
lick or generally known, One who puts a 
book into the world. 

PU*CELAGE, S. [Fr.] a ſtate of virginity. 

PUCK, S. [perhaps the ſame with pug] 
ſome ſprite among the fairies, common in ri 
Mances. — 

To PU CKER, V. A. to gather into cor- 
rugations; to contract into folds or plica- 
tions. a 

PU'DDER, ſee Por RER. 

To PU'DDER, V. N. ¶ ſee 
make a tumult or buſtle. 7 

PU DDING, S. [Brit.] a kind of food 
boiled in a bag; or ſtuffed in ſome parts of an 
animal; or baked. The gut of an animal. 

PU DDING-TIME, S. dinner-time or 
time to begin dinner, the pudding being. 
formerly the firſt diſh ſeryed up. Nick of 
time; critical minute. 

PU'DDLE, S. a dirty plaſh of mud and 
water, 

To PU'DDLE, V. A. to make muddy. 

PU"DDOCK, or PU'RROCK, S. [for 


Por nA] to 


peddock, or parrock] a provincial word fur a 


imall incloſure, 

PU'DENCY, S. {Lat.] modeſty ; ſhame- 
facedneſs, 

PUDTCITY, S. [Lat.] modeſty ; chaſtity. 

PUDICIOUS, [| pudijhious | Adj. chaſte; 
modeſt, 

PU'ERILE, Adj. [Lat.] reſembling or be- 
coming a boy or child; childiſh, boyith, hilly, 
weak, 

PUERYTLITY, S. boyichneſs; childiſh- 
neſs. 

PU'ET, S. fee PswET, 

PUFF, S. {Belg.] a quick blaſt of breath, 
A ſmall bla of wind. A muſhroom. Any 
thing light, porous, and ſweiled with wind. 
An inſtrument uſed to powder hair with. 
Any byperbolical or exaggerated commenda- 
tion, : 

To PUFF, V. N. [Belg.] to ſwell the 
cheeks with included breath. To blow with 
a quick blaſt, To blow with ſcornfulneſs. 
To breathe thick and hard. To commend 
to exceſs or without reaſun, To ſwell with 
pride, To raiſe the price of gooas at an 
auction, by inducing others to bud beyond 


loved by } 
© general body of a ſtate, 


; 


due, 8. ch 


their value. 


5N2 PU FER, 


PUL PUN 


— 


PU'FFER, S. one that puffs. PU'LPOUSNESS, 1s 

PU'FFIN, S. [Ital.] a water fowl. A |pulpous, , the quality of bay 
kind of fiſh, A fungus filled with duſt, | PU'LPY, Adj. foft 

PU'FFY, Adj. windy ; flatulent, Tumid,| | PULSA'TION, 8, | -» ip N 
turgid, applied to ſtile. ing or moving with quick firokes a0 det. 

PUG, S. [Sax, a girl] a name given to a thing oppoſing. againſt any 


monkey, or other animal, tenderly loved.| PULSA'TO 8. 
A ſort of Dutch dog. ts * beater, _ (Lat) e firike j4 
PUGH, [p46] Interj..a,word uſed to ex-| PULSE, S. [Lat,] the beat ing 
reſs contempt. bing of the bat 2 2 
PU, S. [Fr.] what may be taken] pan ſion and contraction. Oſcillation; vie 


up between the thumb and the two fore- tion. Leguminous plants. To feel we! ful 


fingers. | implies figuratively, to | 
PUGNATCIOUS, { pugndſhicus] Adj. | mind, figuratively, to try tp knoy as 


Lat.] fond of fighting. Quarrel{ome. To PULSE, V, N. to best like 
[ PUGNA'CITY, S. [Lat.] quarrelſome-| "PU'LSION, [ pilſhin] 8, EEA 
- neſs; inclination to fight. 1 of forcing or driving forward, 
PU'ISNE, [piny] Adj. [Fr.] yourg;] PU'LVERABLE, S. capable of bein n 
ty; inconſidefable ; ſmall, duced to duſt, 
PUI'SSANCE, S. [Fr.] power, ſtrength,, PULVERIZA'TION, 8. the 2 cf n 
rce. | ducing to powder, 
PUI'SSANT, Adj. [Fr.] powerful, mighty, To PU'LVERIZE, v. A. [Fr,] to reduc 
ſtrong, forceable. _ __ [to duſt or powdex, ; 
PUK E, S. a vomit; an emetic. PU*"LVERULENCE, 8. [Lat.] cuflineſs 


To PUKE, V. A. to vomit z to ſpew, #bundance of duſt. 
PU'KER, S. medicine cauſing a vomit, / PIs S. [Lat.] ſweet ſcents et odoy 
PU"LCHRITUDE, | pulkritude] S. 2 PU'MICE, S. [Lat.] the flag or cinder 
handſomenels, grace, comelineſs ; the reverſe| ſome foſſil brought to this Rate by fire, | 
of deformity. texture is lax, ſpongy, full of little pores 
To PULE, V. N. [ Fr.] to cry like a| cavities; it is of a pale whitiſh colour, and 


chicken, To cry or whimper hke a child, | found near yolcanoes, 7 

. PU'LHAM, St. Mary Magdalen, a village] PU'MMEL, S. ſee Powns:., 
in Norfolk, with a fair, a fortnight before] PUMP, S. [Fr,] a machine formed ant & 
Whitſun-Monday, for cattle, ſheep, and petty] principles of a ſyringe, by which wate 
chapmens ware. ; | ' _ , [drawn up from wells, Kc, A ſhoe wit for 
PULICO'SITY, S. [Lat.] abundance of thin turned ſole, and low heel, | 
6. : ö To PUMP, V. A. to work a pump: pu 
PU”'LICOSE, Adj. [Lat.] abounding with| throw out or draw up water by a pump, for 
- fleas. | | PU MpION, S. a plant. þ 
* PU'LING, Adj. [Fr.] fickly; weaklyz] PUN, S. a quibble or equivocationan pun 
crazy. | | from the uſe of a word which has tub d P 
* To PULL, V. A. to draw towards one] rent meanings. : | tend 
with continued violence, To draw forcibly.] To PUN, V. A. to quibble, or to t vil 
To pluck or gather, applied to fruits. To word in different meapings. telay 
tear, to rend. To draw out the entrails of a To PUNCH, V. A. (Fr.] to make 3 Pl 
fowl. Uſed with dozon, to ſubvert, ruin, or by driving a pointed inſtrument. To 2 
demoliſh, To degrade, Uſed with 2p, to with the fit, - PU 
eradicate, to extirpate. - | | . PUNCH; S, a pointed inftroment 4 by v 
PULL, S. the act of pulling; a pluck. by a blow to make holes. A liquor" Fords 
PU”LLEN, S. poultry. trum or brandy, oranges or Jemons, vi To 
PU'LLET, S. [Fr.] a young hen. ſugar. The buffoon or harlequin ofa j br: 
PU'LLEY, S. = a little wheel, with a] ſhow, from punchinello, Ttal, A K. PU 
channel round its edge, and turning round a] perſon. | | Y PU 
pivot. PU"NCHEON, 8. [Fr.] an 1 Ace, 
To PU'LLULATE, v. A. [Lat.] to ger- driven to make a hole or impreſſion, * To] 
minate, bud, ſpring or ſprout, - meaſure containing eighty-four AS jm 
PU'LMONARY, PULMO'NIC, Adj. PU'NCHER, S. an infrrument® i 
{Lat.] belonging to the lungs. a bole or impreſſion, when df ren M (io) 
PULP, S. [Lat.] any ſoft maſs. The] mer, &c. _ fu 0p 
ſoft or fleſhy part of fruit. * PUNCTILIO, S. Cltal.] oy” de 


PU'LPIT, S. [Lat.] a place raiſed on high, | of behaviour. A nice pont of W 
whereon a public ſpeaker lands. The higher} PUNCTTLIOUs, Ad). mee; 
deſk in a church, from whence the miniſter] nice in trivial parts of 3 4 
delivers his ſermons. PU Nero, 5. [Lat.] a nice 


: PU'LPOUS, Adj. [from p#*1p] loft. | mony, The point in oaths 7) | 


+» + Sa 
Al. Adj. [Fr.] compriſed. or 
a Bad, nice j punc- 


Gus CTUA'LITY, 8. a ſcrupulous exaQ- | pert 


FU NCTUALLY, Adv. nicely z exaftly; 


8. N j 2 
PUNCTUATION, 8. [lat.] the act 6 
ie the tops or proper pauſes to ſentences, 

re U ETUlATE, V. N. [Lat.] to 

mark with ſmall ſpots, 

* PUNCTURE, S. 

pith a ſharp pointed inſtrument, 
PUNDLE, S. a ſhort and fat woman. 
PUNGENCY, S. the power of pricking, 

u cauſing a ſenſation of acrimony of ſharp- 

neſs on the tongue. The power of affecting 

the mind. 4 
PUNGENT, Adj. [Lat.] pricking. AF- 

ſelling the tongue with ſenſation of ſharpneſs 


 acridae(s. 

PUNICE, S. [Fr.] a bug; a wall-louſe, 

PUNI'CEOUS, { punieous] Adj. [Lat.] 

* | 

F PUNINESS, S. pettiſhneſs: Smallneſs, 

To PUNISH, V. A. [ Lat.] to chaſtiſe: 
To affict with penalties or death, for the 
commiſſion of ſome crime, 

PUNISHABLE, Adj. [Fr.] worthy of 
puniſhment ; capable of puniſhment. 

PUNISHABLENESS, 
&eſerring or admitting puniſhment. 

PUNISHER, S. one who inflicts pains 
ſar a crime, 

PUNISHMENT, S. [Fr.] any penalty or 
jun inflited on account of the vjolation of 

law, 

PUNITIVE, S. [Lat.] inflicting pain or 
puniſhment for the violation of ſome law. 

PUNITORY, Adj. 2 puniſhing; 
tending to puniſhment, Punitory intereſt, in 
onl law, is ſuch intereſt of money as is due for 
(ay of payment, or breach of promiſe, &c. 

PUNK, S. [Sax. ] a common proſtitute ; 2 
mpet; whore, 4 

PUNSTER, S. {from pun] a quibbler; a 
hy vit who endeavours at reputation by uſing 
words that have a double meaning, 


1 V. N. to play at baſſet or 
PUNY, Adj. [Fr. 


louſly. 
Fo NCTUALNESS, 


young; inferior. Petty. 


PUNY,S, a perſon young and unexperi- 
un el. A novice, a 
Al ToPUP, v. N. to bring forth whelps or 
ns. Nries. 
at "UPIL, S. [Lat.] the apple of the eye, 


A ſcholar, 
A ward, u 

PUPIL 
* und 


or one under the care of a tutor. 
ner the care of a guardian, 


AGE, S. the Rate of a ſcholar, 


"UPILLARY, 
8 Pupil or ward, 

PUPPET, A Fr. 
rug, and imi 


Adj, Lat.] pertaining to 


] a ſmall image moved 


taüng the geſtures of an 


Lat.] a hole made 


S. the quality of 


PUR, 
ator, A perſon entirely under. the direAdon © | 


of another, " | 
PU'PPET-SHOW, 8. drama or play 
ormed by wooden images moved by w 
PU PP, 8. [Fr.] a whelp, or the — 
of a female dog. A name of contemptuous 
reproach, implying a perſon to be unworthy 


the name of a man. . 
PU RBECK, a peninſula in the S. E. part 
of Dorſetſhire. There are ſeveral towns in 
it, the principal of which is Corfe caſtle, al- 
ready taken notice of in its proper place. 
PU'RBLIND, S. ſee PoxazziIinop. 


PU"RCHASABLE, Adj. purchaſed or to 


{be bought. 


To PU"RCHASE, V. A. [Fr.] to buy for 
a price. To obtain at any expence, In fea 
language, to draw in, “ The capſtan ur- 
hs _ apace,” | p 
| PU'RCHASE, 8. fold Fr. ] any ching 
bought or obtained for a price. Any thing 
of which poſſeſſion is taken. ö 

PU RCHASER, S. a buyer; one that 
gains any thing for a. price. 

PURE, Adj. [Lat.] unſullied. Clear, un- 
altered by any mixtures. Void of guilt, or 
8 A vitiated, applied to ſpeech. Mere. 

aſte. - 

PU'RELY, Adv. in a pure manner, inno- 
cently, merely. ; 

PU RENESS, S. the quality of being free 
from mixture, compoſition, guilt, or various 
modes of ſpcech. F 

PU'RFILE, S. [Fr.] a kind of trimming 


| for women's gowns made of tinſel and thread 3 


called alſo bobbin work. ; 
To PU'RFLE, V. A. [Fr.] to decorate 
with a wrought or flowered z to border 


with embroidery, | 

PU'RFLE, S. (F r.] a border of embroidery. 

PURGA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
cleanſing from bad or vituous mixtures. The 
act of cleanſing the body downwards by medi- 
cine, The act of clearing from the imputa- 
tion of guilt, | | 

PU'RGATIVE, Adj, [Lat.] having the 
5 of cleanſing the body by ſtool, Ca- 
thartic, 

PURGATORY, S. [Lat.] a place where- - 
in ſouls, according to the Romiſh church, 
are cleanſed from carnal impurities before 
their reception into heaven, 

To PURGE, V. A. [Lat.] to cleanſe or 
clear, To clear from guilt, or imputation of 
guilt. To evacuate the body by ſtool. To 
clarify from dregs or impurities, applied to 
liquors. 

PURGE, S, a medicine which cleanſes the 
impurities of the body by ſtool. | 

U'RGER, S. one who clears away any 
thing that is noxious; purge ; cathartick. 

PURIFICA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 


making pure or cleanfing from foreign mix- 


tures, The act of clean 
bodily impurities, 


fling from guilt, gr 
PURI 


| 


TY 5; 


PU'RIFICATIVE, PU'RIFICATORY, 
ray as 
from impurities. kN 
- PURIFIER, S. a cleanfer or refiner. 
To PU'RIFY, V. A. [Lat.] to cleanfe 
from impurity, fich, corruption, barbaroy(- 
or improprieties. | | 


 Mitiouſly nice in the uſe of words. 

- PURITAN, S. « name f given in 
derifion to the diſſenters from the church of 
England, on account of their profeſſing to 
follow the pure word of God, in oppofition 
to all traditions and human conſtitutions. 

PURITA'NICAL, Adj. relating to, or 
. geſembling Puritans. | 
- PURITANISM, S. the tenets of a perſon 
who affeRs extraordinary purity in religion. 
PU RI r, 8. — eleanneſs, freeneſs 
from dirt, foulneſs, guilt, unchaſteneſs, or 
foreign mixtures. 

PURL, S. an embroidered border. A kind 
of liquor, in which wormwood, and other 
bitters are infuſed. 

To PURL, V. N. to murmur or flow with 
a gentle noiſe, Actively, to adorn the edges 
with fringe or embroidery. 

PU'RLEIGH, { Purley] a village in Effex, 
whoſe fair is on Whitſgn- Tueſday for toys. 

PURLIE U, ¶ parleto] S. the borders of a 

eft. A border or incloſure. 

- PURLINS, S. choſe pieces of timber that 
fie a- croſs the rafters on the infide, to keep 
them from finking in the middle of their 


To PURLOTN, V. A. to ſteal, or take 
away the property of another privately. 
 PURLOTNER, S. one that takes away 
the property of ancther privately. 
PURPARTY, S. [Fr.] ſhare; part in 
givihon. ' 
PURPLE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] red tinftured with 


1 
L 


plue. In poetry, red. 
To PURPLE, V. A. * buy make of a 
ped colour mixed with blue, To make red. 


PU"RPLES, S. ſpots of a livid red colour, 
which break out in malignant fevers, A 
purple fever. 

PU RPLISEH, Adj. ſomewhat purple. 

PU RPORT, S. Fr.] the deſign, effect, 
or tendency, of a diſcourſe or writing. 

To PU'RPORT, V. A. to how. To in- 


tend. 4 5 

PURPOSE, S. [Lat.] intention or deſign. 
Effect. Conſequence. Example. Suitable- 
neſs to the end intended. 

To PU RPOSE, V. A. to intend, deſign, 
or reſolve, 

PURPOSELY, Adv. with intention or 


defign. 

PURFRISE, [| purprize] S. [old Fr.] a 
cloſe or incloſure; alſo the whole compaſs of 
a manor. | 


To PURR, V, N, to murmur like a cat 


| 


power or tendency to Clear 


: 


URI r, S. [Fr.] one affeRtedly or ſuper- 


| A ſudden emergence. A pimple; 3 


20s 
I 


A, to put into 
To gather up like the a purſe, 
* PU'RSBBROUD, ag Api 


OUD, Adj. haughty 6 . 


count of wealth, 

PURSER, S. [in a king's hip) ; 
ficer who has the wy - bam rs 
takes care they are good, well laid op, and 
ſtored. He keeps à liſt of the thip's com 
and ſets down exact ij the days of each 2 
admittance to pay. | | 


 PU'RSINESS, PURSIVENESS, 8, hore. 


E of breath. 
URSLANN, 8. [La Ja plant, 
lp to be purſued, 


—— ABLE, 
RSU*ANCE, S. the profecut: 
* P continuation, of 5 wo, "5 
SU ANT done i conſequence 
of any thing. * I 
To PURSU'E, v. A. [Fr.] to ha x 
follow as an enemy in to ſeize, To 
continue an attempt, To follog'# an ex. 
ample. To endeavour to attain, Newerly, 


to go on, to p | 
folions with 


PURSU'ER, S. one who 
hoftile intention, | 

PURSUIT, Ge] S. Fr.] the 28 
following with L del. 3 take, 9 
endeavour to attain, A proſecution or con- 
tinuation of a 0 , 

PU"RSUTVANT, va:] S. [Fri] . 
ſtate meſſenger. An attendant on an bel, 

PU'RSY, Adj. Fr.] fat and ſhortbreahed, 

PU*RTENANCE, S. Fr.] the pluck of 
an animal. 

To PURVE'Y, V. A. Fr.] to provid 
with conveniencies, To procure, Neuterly 
to buy proviſions. 

PUR VE'Y ANCE, S. proviſions, Thea 
of procuring proviſions, ed ap 
PURVE'YOR, S. one that 'procun 
victuals. A pimp, procurer, ; 

PU'RVIEW, [| pirvew] S. [Fr.] provi 
a providing clauſe. 

--U'RULENCE, PU'RULENCY, 
[Lat.] the generation of matter it 
wound, 
PU'RULENT, Adj. [Lat.] ou 
with matter, by 
pos, 8. [Lat.] the matter of a yell4 
eſted ſore. | 
e To PUSH, V. A. [Fr.] to thraſt 7 
by thruſting with any thing. To prels 4 
ward. To enforce or drive to a conclubo 
To importune or teaze, Nevterly, 9 
a thruſt, effort, or attack. if 

PUSH, S. a thruſt. Aſſault. Impalle. 

forcible effort or ſtruggle. Exigence; 


ſtule. 
Pep SkER S. one who puſhes forui 


PUSHING, Adj. enterprizine 3 vom 
PU'SHPIN, S. a .child's play, 


N 


when pleaſed. 


pins are puihed alternately, 


por 
MSLLANTMITY,, 8. Tyr] want : 


of ſpirit, 
ging; mezonele of 40d. ei et 60s 
15 when rid, or aer wind. 
SO SILLA'N NESS, S. meanmeſs | 
of vit. : 
$$, Lat.] the common atron 
* 1 ſorry woman. ſport- 
n name for a hare. | 


STULE, S. [Lat] a final) ſwelfing or 
er ded with rk pimpte, wheel ; 
1 emoteſcence. > 1 

PU'STULOUS, Adj. aboanding in'puſtutes 

in les, * 1 
"PUT, v. A. [Dan.] to lay down or 
depofite, To place in any fituation or condi- 
ties, To expoſe or apply. To place, repoſe, 
r tu, To vſe any action by which the 
ſite of any thing is changed. To caufe or) 
wollte. To put by, to turn off, divert, or thruft 
Me. To put down, to baMe, repreſs, cruth, 
kerade, bring into diſuſe, confure, or com- 
| to writing. To put forth, to propoſe, ex- 
al, emit, or exert, To put iu, to interpoſe. 
Ft put in pratrice, to uſe or Exerciſe, To put 
% to pull off, or lay aſide; to delay or de- 
at by ſome artifice or excuſe z to pals off by 
uud or deceit ; to procraſtinate; fo diſcard ; 
þ obtrude by falſe appearances or recommen- 
tlons. To put upon, to impute or charge; 
þ forward, or promote; to impoſe or inflit; 
fume, or take, To put over, to refer, 
V. put cut, to place at intereſt ; to extinguiſh, 
lied to light or ſight; to ſhobt like a plant; 
b extend from the body; to drive from or 


del; to publiſh; to — To put to, 
Wl by; to puniſh by; to with. To 
1 , to perplex, diſtreſs, or preſs hard, 
I put up, to paſs by unrevenged; to expoſe 
le; to tart; to hoard; to hide. To put 
ſa implies to ſet ſail, or begin one's 
dale. To fut up, to offer one's ſelf as a 
idzte; to advance or bring one's ſelf for- 


Fit reſentment, SyNaN, Put ſeems to have 
general ſenſe; place, one more limited, 
_— to put orderly and in a proper place, 
f 4 8. 6 action or ſtate of diſtreſs. A 
Fun perlon. A game at cards. A fut e 

bes a ſhift or excuſe, . 


PUTAGE, 8. Fr.] in Law, proftitution 
I the woman's part. 
FUTANISM, S. [Fr.] the manger of 
14 dg a proſtitute ; whoredom, 
„Adj. [Lat. re- 
ſed; imaginary, 3 ] fuppoſed; ? 
w, Ad). [Lat.] mean, low, or worth- 
Arto, or PUTLOCKS, S. mort 
» * about ſeven feet long, uſed 
wang ſcaffolds, lying at right angles 
a the wall, and ſery F 


rbich the ba; 
PUrhe b uilders ſtand. 


INUUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſtinking; 


1 


ing to bear the boards 


; 
| 


| 


ut, To ut up with, implies to bear with- |pygm 


| 


] 


, *PVTRE'SCENCE, 8. 


" PU'TTINGSTONE, S. in fome parts 


b 


a 


ſpans high, and to have been devoured by 


pam" 


 PUTREFA'CTION, 8. [Lat.] the far 
or act of growing rotten. A kind of ferment- 
ation of the in particles of bodies, 
which tends to d their form of exittence. 
PUTREFA'CTIVE, Adj. [Lat.} making 
totten. —— ** 
To PU TREFF Y, V. A. to make rotten. 
Neuterly, to rotten. 71 
Lat.] the ftate of 
rotting. _ | * 
PU TRE'SCENT, Adj.” [Lat.} wing 
totten. * * 1 : 
PU TRID, Adj. [Lat.] rotten,” corrupt. 
A putrid fever is E 4 the —.— 
have , ſo little circulation, that they fall into 
an inteſtine motion, and putrefy. Made 
PUT TER, S. one that ſtates, propoſes, 
or places, Followed by on, an inciter or in- 
of 


ſtigator. 
Scotland, ſtones are laid at the gates of great 
houſes, which they call putting fonis, for 
trials of ftrength. 1 
PU"TTOCK, S. a buszatd. See BUzz ax 
and BIT TAX. | | 

PU TTV, S. a kind of powder on which 
elaſs is ground. A paſte made of white lead, 
c. and linſeed oil, uſed by glaziers to faſten 
glaſs in windows, The powder of calcined 
tin uſed in poliſhing, , and giving the laſt 
gloſs on iron and ſteel works. | 

To PUZZLE, v. A. [from poftte, of poſe] 
to perplex or confound with difficulties. To 
make intricate, To teaze, embarraſs. + 

PU”ZZLE, S. embarraſſment ; perplexity. 

FWLLHE'ELY, à town of Carnarvon- 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with four fairs, on May 
13, Auguſt 19, September 24, and November 
11, all for cattle, It is 6 miles E. of Newin, 
250 miles W. of London; and bas à good 
market on Wedneſdays, for corn and other 
proviſions. 
PY OMEAN, Adj. [from pygmy] like a 

- Belonging to a pygtny. * 

PY GM, S. [Fr.] a perſon belonging to 
a nation in Thrace fabled to be only three 


cranes, A, dwarf, or very ſhort perfon. 

PYLO'RUS, S. [Gr.] the lower orifice of 
the ſtomach. : 

PYRAMID, S. [Lat.] in Geometry, a 
ſolid, ſtauding on a ſquare or polygenal baſis, 
and terminating at the top in a point, The 
pyramids of Egypt, the burial-place of their 
kings, are famous both for their height and 
megritude. | 

PYRA'MIDAL, PYR AMT PICAL, Adj. 
reſombling, or in the form of a pyramid. 

PY RAMIS, S. a pyramid. 

PYRE, S. a pile to be burnt. A funeral 
pile. 


PYRE'TICKS, S. [Or.] medicines which, 
cure fevers, y 
PYRETO 


Tod!, 8. [Or.] a treatiſe on 


fevers, a 
PYR!'TES, 


7 


—. 


* 


. . 
* 
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o 
- 
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the Engliſh alphabet; called cue, 
from the French gueze, or tail, it 
being as O with a tail to it. In the Gothic 


alphabet, it is in the form of an O, with a 


dot in the middle. Though it had a place in 
the Saxon alphabet, yet they generally ſubſti- 
tuted cxw in its room, ſpelling cwellan, Sax. 
to quell or kill, in that manner. The 4 is 


never ſounded alone, but in conjunction with | 
u, as in quibble, quarrel, quiet, quote, &c, 


and never ends any Engliſh word. As a nu 
meral, Q ſtands for 500; and with a dath 
over it, thus, Q, for 500,000, Uſed as an 
Abbreviate, g ſtands for quantity, or quantum. 
Thus, among” phyſicians, g. pl. is quantum 
placet, as much as you pleaſe ; and g. /. guan- 
tum ſufficit, i. e. as much as is neceſſary, Q. 
E. D. among Mathematicians, is, guad erat 
demon ſtrandum, i. e. which was to be demon- 
ſtrated; and Q. E. F. quod erat faciendum, i. e. 


* Which was to be done. Q. D. among Gram- 


marians, is gu, dictum, i. e. as if it were 
ſaid, or, as who ſhould ſay. 

AB, S. a ſort of faſh, 

To MACK, V. N. [Belg.] to cry like a 
duck ; in this ſenſe it is oſten written guacke, 
to expreſs the ſound better, To chatter loud- 
ly and boaſtingly, | | 

CERES S. a perſon who pretends to arts 
which he does not underſtand, generally ap- 
plied to ignorant pretenders in phyſic. 

QUA'CKERY, S. the practice of phyſic 
without judgment or knowledge. 

QUA*CKSALVER, S. one who brags of 
medicines or ſalves; a mountebank ; a medi- 
caſter ; a charlatan. 

A DRa, S. a word uſed in compoſition 
from quadrans, Lat. ſignifying four. | 

; QUADRAGE'SIM A, S. [Lat.] is a deno- 
mination given. to Lent, from its conſiſting of 


forty days. Hence alſo, the firſt Sunday of | goes 


Lent is called Qradrag:/ima-Sunday, and the 


, vvA 


-»PYRITES, S. [Gr.] fireſtone. Compound, three preceding 
metallic bodies, found in detached maſſes, but age/ima, and Sept 
of no determinately a erm. | QUADRANG 
 PY/'ROMANCY, S. [Ur.] divination by| circle with four 
l N . AA ADRA NO 
PYROTE'CHNICAL, I pyre!cnika!] Adj. | four right angles. | 
r.] engaged or fkjlful 2 r .QUA'DRANT, s. [Lat.] the four 
PYROTE'CHNICKS; re g . S. |the quarter; a quarter of a cicl. 8 
Ihe art of employing fire to uſe or plea-| ftrument containing the fourth part 7 At ig- 
; the art of fireworks. : ' with which altitudes ate —— \ arcle, 
- PY'RRHONESM, S. {from | Pyrrbo, the QUADRANTAL, Adj. included ; 
founder of the ſceptics] ſcepticiſm, or uni- fourth part of a circle, i he 
- PYX,orPY'XIS,S.f Lat. Jthe box in which baving four equal and parallel (es. 4%. 
the Romans keep the Hoſt; In Anatomy, the into four equal pertz. Suited; yi — 
acetebalum, or hollow of the hip- bone. | uſed with tos 055 | 
Ry ra non arm ane oa UA DRATE, s. a fquare o furfuc ky | 
won! bv. 1 1 ing our equal and parall fides, In Afro, | 
8 _ {a2 alpedt of che heavenly bodies in which 
Vin! x Ye | ba. they are diſtant go degrees from each othe, ' 
— | 
f | , 0 Q * followe . 
A conſonant, the ſixteenth letter of QU ADR A'TICK, A dj. "Sung be 7 


longing to a ſquare, 
.QUADRA' TICK Equations, ſuch u 
tain, on the unknown fide, the ſquare of f 
root, or the number 4 
QUA DRATURE,, Fr.] the aft « 
ſquaring. The firſt and laſt quarters of 6 
mqon, The fate of being ſquare; a q1 
dratez a ſquare, 
UADRE'NNTAL, Adj. [Lat.] contai 
ing four years; happening every fourth yeag 
QUA'DRIBLE, Adj. that may be ſquar 
QUADRIFID, Adj, [Lat.] cloven it 
four parts, | 
UADRILA'TERAL, Adj, [Lat] bz 
ing four ſides, N 
QUADRILA'TERALNESS, S. the pn 
perty of having four right-lined ſides. 
QUADRTLLE,.S, [Fr.] a game at tn 
QUA'DRIN, $, [Lat.] a mite: a i 
piece of money, in value about a farthung 
QUADRINO'MIAL, Adj. Lat.] cob 
ing of four denominations. _- _ 
QUADRIPA'RTITE, Adj, [Lat.] 
four parties; divided into four parts, 
QUADRIPA'RTITELY, Adv. 102 
dripartite diſtribution, T 
QUADRIPARTI'TION, S. a dirifon 
four; or the taking the fourth part of 
quantity or number, 8 
QUADRIPHY”LLOUS, Adj. having! 
leaves. ; 
'QUADRIRE'ME, S. [Lat.] a gall 
four banks of oars. 


QUADRISY'LLABLE, S. IL 


of four ſyllables. 
QUADRIVA'LVES, 8. [Lat.] i 
four folds. | ; 
QUADRI'VIAI., Adj. [Lat.] hu 
8. [Lat.] an uin 


QU A'DRUPED, 
on four feet. 


ways meeting in 2 point, 
Adj. [Fr. four · ol. 


QU-A 


ts QUDRUPLICATE, v. A. [Lat.] 
to double twice; to maxe fourfold. 
ADRUPLICATTION, S. [Lat.] the 


iar 2 thing four times. 


QADRU'PLY, Adv. to a fourfold quan- perpl 


| 


kr, v. A. 

4 witd made uſe of 

benbed to inquiry. 
To 


Ia! enquire; ſeek. 
en a thing is recom- 


q * 
QAFF, V. A. nn ˖ 
fallow In large draughts. To drink r 

To QUA'FFER, V. N. to feel out. 

C 


N60, [quag-y] Adj. boggy. 
QA'GMIRE, 15 ing 


| 


S. i. e. mire] a 


boy which trembles 3 3 a ſhak- 


ing marſh, | | 
QUAIL, s. 2 bird of game, perhaps fo 

alle from its mournful cry. 

To QUAIL, V. N. [Belg.] to languiſh, or 

bun diſpirited, . AQtively, to quell, 

, link, overpower, 

QUAINT, Adj. [Lat,] nice; exact to ex- 
eh, Subtilly contriyed, fine-ſpun, affected. 
Neat, pretty, 

10 AINTLY, Adv. nicely; exactly; art- 
. 
AINTNESS, S. petty elegance; nicety. 

0 MAKE, V. N. [Sax.] to ſhake or 
tremble with cold or fear, To ſhake with 
the leaſt jog or motion, 

WAKE, S. a thudder, or trembling 

on, 


UAKERS, 8. { called from the extra- 
prdinary agitations they are under when moved, 
i they ſay, by the ſpirit] a religious ſect 
Kat aroſe during the interregnum, and found- 


mo- 


bull on Scripture miſunderſtood, and con- 
bi in belieying that every perſon is at preſent 
ahiced in the ſame manner as the Apoſtles ; 
Pence they rejet a ſtanding miniſtry, and 
Bold, that no one is authoriſed to preach, 
nel immediately inſpired by the Holy 
Aſt; they reject the ſacraments of bap- 
in and the Lord's ſupper as outwardly ad- 

hold oaths on any occaſion un- 


cruſh, ſquabble, 


y George Fox, Their particular tenets 


G A 
QUALMISH, Lela g] Adj.” fized 
with ſickly languor. . ” 
ANDA'RY, Iz en dirai je? Fr, what 
ſhall I fay about it ?) a doubt; a ſtate of 
exity and uncertainty. A low word, 
QUA'NTITY,.S, (Lat.] that property of 
ing which anſwers to | 


e queſtion, +&0w0 
that which can be increaſed or dimi- 


a 
much 


{niſhed. In Grammar, the length of time uſed 


# 


in pronouncing a ſyllable. _ hp 

UA'NTUM, S. [Lat.] quantity; or 
amount. / The guantum of merit.“ SWIr r. 
| QUARANTAIN, QUA'RANTINE, 8. 
[Fr.] the ſpace of forty days which a ſhip's 
crew, coming from places affected with the 


plague, is obliged to obſerve, without inter- 


courſe or commerce with others. 
To QUA'RREL, V. N. [Fr.] to debate, 
diſpute, 2 ial into variance; to ſcuffle, 
r, 
QUA'RREL, S. a ſcuffle, petty fight, brawl, 
conteſt, or diſpute, A cauſe of diſpute, Right 
to miſchief or repriſal. An arrow with a 


ſquare head. | 
QUA'RRELLER, S. objection; ill-will ; 
he who auarrels, LE 
QUA'RRELLOUS, Adj. [Fr.] petulant ; 
eafily provoked to enmity; quarrelſome. 
QUARRELSOME, Adj. inclined to 
brawls; eaſily proyoked ; choleric y iraſcible; 


tulant, 
QUA'RRELSOMENESS, 8. petulance ; 
olerickneſs. | 
QUA'*RRY, S. [Fr.] a ſquare. Game 
flown at by a hawk, A mine whence ſtones 
are dug, i 
To QUA'RRY, V. N. to prey upon. A 


low word. 


QUA'RRYMAN, 


uarry. 
L QUART, [zart] S. [Fr.] the fourth 
part of a gallon, A veſſel which holds the 
fourth part of a gallon, 
QUA'RTAN, [qudwrtan] S. [Lat.] an 
ague happening every fourth day, | 
QUARTA'TION, [ quazoriafbon]S.| Lat. ] 


.ch 


S. one who digs in a 


Biniftered; 

vul; are extremely plain in their apparel, 
how in their language; look on pay- 
ry ythes as inconfiſtent with the goſpel, 
"ar remarkably fimple, but facetious, and 
general juſt in their dealings, 
WALIFICA'TION, S. Fr.] that which 


ment, Abatement ; diminution. 

* WA LEY, v. A. [Fr.] to accom- 

my to render fit for any thing or emplcy- 

= To abate, ſoften or diminiſh, 10 

— 3 do regulate, 

SALTY, 8. [Lat.] nature relatively 

3 A property or accident, Diſpoſi- 
(emper, Virtue or vice. Character. 


ompl:ſhment. Rank. Nobility. Perſons 
Ja ſudden fit 


gh rank collectively. 
SALM, [qvawim] S. [Sax, 
3, Or lickly languor, 


| 


© any perſon or thing fit. An accom- 


an operation made by refiners, wherein a 
fourth part of gold and three parts of ſilver 
are compounded, | 

QUARTER, eee! S. [Fr. ] a fourth 
part, A region of the ſkies, alluding to the 
ſeamen's card, or the four points of the ho- 
rizon, A particular part of a town or coun- 
try. The place where ſoldiers are lodged, or 
ſtationed, A proper ſtation, Mercy, or par- 
don of life ſhown by a congueror. A mea- 
ſure of eight buſhels. A part of a ſhoe, which 
makes up one fide of the heel, and contains 
the ſtrap which holds the buckſe. A clift 
or chink in a horſe's hoof from top to bottom, 

To QUA'RTER, [qudwrtcr} V. A. to 
divide into four parts. Io divide, cr break by 
force. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. To divide 
in to regions. To ſeed or diet, To bear'as an 
addition to one's here ditary arms. To lodge. 
50 QUARTER- 


"QUE 
QUA'RTERAGE, [quazrteraje] S. a 
quarterly allowance, a : 
QUA'RTER-DAY, 2 8. one 


of the days by which the year is divided into 
four parts, and on which rents are paid. 
UA'RTERDECK, A IAA 8. 
the upper deck of a fhi x. 
QUA'RTERLY, [guazorterly] Adj. con- 


taining a fourth part. 
QUARTERLY, [quarterly] Adv. once 
in a quarter of a year, | 
, QUARTERMASTER, [7 er 
S. one who regulates the quarters or lodgings 
of ſoldiers, 
A'RTERN, [quarzortern] S. 4 gill, or 
the 8722 of a pint. off] 8. 
A'RTERSTAFF, [| quazorter, | 
a ſtatt of defence, fo called from ep he 
of. uſing it; one hand being placed on the 
middle, and the other half way between that 
and the end. 
QUA*RTILE, [qguatzertile] S. an aſpect of 
the planets, when they are three ſigns, or 90 
degrees di ſtant from each 78. 100 6 
UA RTO, [ guawrts | S. [Lat.] the fize 
1 ; 


k in which a ſheet is doubled ſo as 
in the ſhire of Lothian, ſeated on the S, $4 
of the river Forth, g miles W. of Edinburgh, 


to contain four leaves. 

To QUASH, V. A. [Lat.] to cruſh; to 
ſqueeze, To ſubdue ſuddenly. To make 
void or annul. ONS. 

ASH, S. a pompion. i 

To QUA'SSATE, V. N. [Lat. ] to ſhake 
or brandiſh. x 
— QUASSA'TION, S. a brandiſhing or ſhak- 


ing. 

QUATERNARY, S. [Lat:] the number 
four, | * 

QUA'TER-COUSINS, [pronounced later- 
kuzns |] fourth couſins, which is the laſt degree 
of kindred. 

QUARTE'RNION, S. [Lat.] the number 
four. 

UA'TRAIN, S. [Fr.] a ſtanza conſiſt- 

ing of four lines rhyming alternately. 

QUAVER, S. a note in muſic, two of 
whicn meke a crotchet, 


To QUA'VER, v. N. [Sax.] to ſhake g 


the voice; to ſpeak or fing with a tremulous 
voice. To ſhake; to yibrate. 

QUAY, ſuſually pron. #ey] S. [Ft.] a key, 
or artificial bank on a fea or river, whereon 
goods are landed. : 

QUEAN, . os, S. a worthleſs woman 
a trumpet; a drab; a jade. 

QUE/ASINESS, [quedzineſs] S. the fick- 
nefs of a nauſcated ſtomach. | 

QUE'ASY, [quefzy] Adj. [Belg.] fick 
with nauſ:ouſneſs. _ Squeamithz cauſing 
nauſeouſneſs; faſtidious. 

QUEBE C, a handſome and large town of 
America, and capital of Canada. Almoſt all 
the houſes are built of ſtone, and there are 
about 70co inhabitants. It was taken by 

the Engliſh from the French on October 18, 
1 59, under the command of general Wolfe, 


uE 


the ſatisfaction to know 


Ir is 300 miles N. W. of 


To QUEEN, V. N. to 


* our 
victorious, Aﬀter this ya Yr ame way 
all Canada came under the Jura Ie 
crown of Great Britain and was 2 
the French by the treaty of Pren up by 


England. Lon, 69. 48. W. 
„„ n Oh, 


QUEEN, S. [Sex.] à woman inveſted with 
] fovereign command. The wife of a king, 
A piQured card painted with the 6gue of 


play the 

QUEE'NBOROUGH, 1 
of Kent, in the Ifle of Sheppey, has but ond 
fair, on Auguſt 8, for toys, and a market a 
Thurſday, which was for ſome time difcont. 
nued. It ſends two members to parliament, 
and is governed by a mayor and four juraty, 


ik 


It is 454 miles E. of London, art 
QUEEN-CA'MEL, a village in Somerſet ( 
ſhire, with one fair, on Ofober 25, for er 
ſorts of cattle, ( 
QUEENS.FE'RRY, a town of Scotland of | 


QUEER, Adj. odd; ſtrange; particular, Q 
QUEE'RLY, Adv. particularly ; oddly, Mga 
QUEE'RNESS, S. oddneſs; particulanty, U 
y * S. [Lat.] a ring dove; ak wk 
of wild pigeon, U 


To QUELL, V. A. [Sar.] to fubdve 


cruſh; originally, to kill. 


— 47 — S. one that cruſhes or fubdy 
QU oben. ECH OSE, IAA bent] S. 
a 


a trifle ; a kickſhaw, 


To QUEME, V. N. to pleaſe, An 


word. * 
To QUENCH, v. A. [Sax.] toat To( 
fre, allay thirſt, or ſtill any paſſion or cv ply 
motion. Neuterly, to cool ; to grow cool 

QUE'NCHABLE, Adj, capable of be vl 
extinguithed, allayed, or appeaſed. _ 14. 

QUE'NCHLESS, Adj. not to be ext 


the plainriff, 


lous; complaining. 
QU EX IMO'NIOUSLY, 


with complaint. 


- 


emper. 
QUE/RIST, 8. [Lat.] 


UERN, 8. [Sax. 


Neuterly, to & 


U 


viſted, : 
QUE'RELE, S. [Lat.] a complaint | Fro 
ge <= , ith 16 


QUERIMO'NIOUS, Adj. IL 
Adv. U Mi 
QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS, S. compli 


one that al Bm 


queſtion ; _— — by a 


E'RPO, S. [corrupted from Wick 


Span- ] a cloſe-bodied coat or waiftcott. 

WER RY, for EQUERRY, 5 
a groom belonging to 2 prince, ot 151 
verſant in the king's ſtables 


QUERL Wu * W by 


QUI 


Ybitually complaining. 


QUE STANT, S. ſeeker; endeavourer 
/F'STION, [the tion is pron, as {| Ir 
ar wn, following derivatives] S. 
lla] any thing propoſed to be examined, 
nagel, or debated. The ſubject of debate. 
A doubt, A trial. Examination by torture. 
To QUE'STION, V. A. to aſk, enquire, 
er doubt of the truth of any thing. 
UE'STIONABLE, Adj. liable to doubt 


1 diſpute. \ 
QE'STIONABLENESS, S. the quality 
of being queſtionable. =» 85 , 
QE'STIONARY, Adj. enquiring aſking 


QESTIONER, S. an enquirer; inter- 
QESTIONLESS, Adv, certainly; with- 
mit doudt, 


wier of law-ſuits or proſecutions. 
QE'STRIST, S. ſeeker ; purſuer. 
QESTUARY, Adj. [Lat.] ſtudious of 


IB, S. a ſarcaſm ; bitter taunt. 
QIBBLE,S, N, a low conceit found- 
lon the mere ſound of words; a pun, 
To QUIBBLE, V. N. to pun, equivocate, 
ply on the mere ſound of words. 
UIBBLER, S. a punſter. 
WICK, Adj. — living, oppoſed to 
al. Swift, oppoſed to ſlow, Speedy, op- 
ed to delay. Active, nimble or ſprightly. 
ox. When we are aſſiduous at work, we 
u ume: when expeditious, we defer not, 
thu immediately: when guick, we work 
d aftivity, Idleneſs, delay, and flowneſs, 
ide three defects oppoſite to theſe three 
L qualities, 
QUICKLY, Adv. ina nimble, ſpeedy, or 
J manner, SYNon, The word guickly' 
* 2 more proper to expreſs the motion with 
| ve act: its reverſe is—ſlowly, The 
1% reſpe&ts the time, when the action 
, Formed : its reverſe ig==/ate, The word 
ly has a greater relation to the time we 
A about a thing: its reverſe iglong- 


* 


Wick, 8. live ani 
e ſenſible parts, N 


p UICKEN, = A, 
Lo bogen. To actuate 


living 


[Sax.] to make 
or excite, Neu- 


VLOUS, Adj. [Lat.] mourning 3 


QUESTMAN, QU*'ESTMON GER, S. |turbance, 
Not noiſy. 


of quinces made with ſugar; m 


ing place; lying 


lity, 


the turbulence of 


d drome alive, 


© 4. 
QUTI'CKENER, S. one who makes alive z 
that which accelerates or actuates. 


TFERULOUSNESS, S. habit or quality] QUI'CK-LIME, S. lime not quenched 
of complaining wum felge iry|  QUYCKLY, Adv. ſpeedily; nimbly 
p ; ion, or enquiry v. Hy . 
nw Lat. a queton, 0 ey? Qurckness, s. ſpeed; ſwiſtnels, Ae- 
＋ WERY, v. A. to aſk queſtions. tivity. Senſibility. harpneſs ; ungeney. 
bt 8. [Fr.] ſearch; the act of ſeek-- QUI'CKSAND, 8. a moving and. 
„E ie anbelled jury, contracted ftom Te QUI'CKSET, v. A. to ſet with living 
* An examination, Searchers collec- | plants, . 21 1 
ih, Requeſt in ſearch: | _ QUICKSI GATED, s J l b 
: N. r. to . i guic t j. ee - 
To QUEST, v. N. H bee ing ſoon; having a ſharp fight. 


UI'CKSILVER, S. a fluid mineral, the 


heavieſt of all known bodies next to gold, of 
the colour of filver, and ſo ſubtile that it pe, 
netrates the parts of all other metals, renders 
them brittle, and 


partly diſſolves them. 
QUI'DDANY, S. [German] confection 


UIDDIT, S. [from guidlibet, Lat. or gue 


dit, Fr.] a ſubtilty or equivocation, A low 
word, 


QUI'DDITY, s. ſlow Lat.] a trifling 


nicety, or cavil, Eſſence; that which is 4 
proper anſwer to the queſtion, 

ret, S. [Lat.] a ſtate of reſt ; 
repoſe. 


Nuid oft ? 


QUIE'SCENT, Adj. at reſt; not chang · 
at re 

QUIET, Adj. [Lat.] ſtill; free from diſ- 
motion, paſſion, or ſtrife, Smooth. 


 . [Lat,] reft, repoſe, tranquil- 


peace, ſecurity 
To QUYET, V. A. to calm, or make 


QUIET, 


ſilent; to put to reſt; to pacify; to ſtill. 


IETER, S. the perſon or thing that 


quiets, 


QUIETISM, 8. the doctrine of the Qui- 


etiſts, who hold an apathy, or abſolute tran- 
quility of mind, 


- 


QUIETLY, Adv. without noiſe, diſturb- 


ance, motion, or refiſtance. 


QUYETNESS, S. a ſtate of mind free from 
paſſion, 
QUYETSOME, Adj. calm, ſtill, undiſ- 


turbed. Not in uſe. 


QUTETUDE, S. repoſe or tranquility. 
QUILL, S. Lat.] the hard firong feather 


of the wing, of which pens are made. A pen. 
The dart of a porcupine. A reed on which 
weavers wind their threads, 
with which muſicians ftrike their ſtrings. 


An inſtrument 


QUILT, S. [Belg. ] a cover made by ſtiteh- 


ing one cloth over another with ſome ſoft 
ſubſtance between them. 


To QUILT, V. A. to ftitch one cloth over 


another with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between 


them. 


UTNARY, Adj. Lat. ] confiſting of fi 
WINce, 8. ret , fruit — 


reſembling a pear. 


To QUINCH, v. N. to ſtir; to flounce 
QUIN- 


as in reſentment or pain, 


502 
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QUINCU'NCIAL, [quinkinfpial] Adj.“ ' QUITCR-GRASS, 


kite the form of a quincunx. 


UFNCUNAM,'S. [Lat.] Ruincunx order o 
is a plantation of trees, diſpoſed originally in a 


a ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at each p 


* corner, and a fifth in the middle ; which ail 


poßtion, repeated again and again, " forms a re- 
gular grove, wood or 1 
UINQUAGE'SPMA, 8. a Sun 
day ſo called, becauſe it is the 125 th day be- 
fore Eaſter, reckoned in whole numbers. 
Shrove Sunday, 
_ QUINQUA'NGULAR, Adj. [Lat.] hav- 


five corners. 


Qv DIST eee Adj. Ling, 
ws, 


" and articulus, Lat.] 44. of ſive articles. 


4, Nr, Adj. 


eke, Adj. 
ſive years; happening once in five years. 

QUI'NSY, S. [corrupted from ſquinancy] 

an inflammatory ſwelling in the throat. 

% INT, S. [Fr.] a ſequence of five. 
Gg applied to BY cards, at the game 
5 Nr AN, 8. [Fr. ] a poſt with a turn- 
ing top. 

' QUFNTAL,.S, [g. d. centale, of centum, 
Lata hundped pound weight. 
I'NTESSENCE,'S. ſometimes accent- 
ed on the ſecond ſyllabte, at. ] in Alchemy, 
the fifth, or laſt and higheſt eſſence ; an extract 
of any thing, containing all its virtues. 
UINTESSE'NTIAL, inteſeuſbia 
4 nge of ee h 
QUI'NTIN, S, [Fr.] an uprigkt poſt, on 
the top of which is a croſs turned round on a 
in, having a broad board and a heavy ſand- 
fas at each end; the perſon playing at the|cu 
game uſed to ſtrike the broad board with his 
lance, and endeavour to paſs by before the 
ſand-bag could ſtrike him in its revolution, 


on the back. 
IN TU LE, * [ Lat. ] five fold. 
Tir, S. [derived from whip] a ſharp jeſt 


or taunt; a ſarcaſm; a jeer; a joke. 

To QUIP, V. A. 'to rally with bitter ſar- 
caſms; to taunt ; to jeer. 

QUIRE, S. [Fr] a body of fingers; a 
chorus. That part of a N where ſervice 
is fung, A bundle of paper conſiſting of 24 

ſheets, from cabier, Fr. 

To QUIRE, V. N. to fing in concert, 

our RISTER, S. one who ſings in concert 
at divine ſervice; a choriſter. 

DIRK, S. a quick ſtroke or har fit. A 
fmart taunt, An artful diſtinction. Sub- 
tilty; evaſion. 

To QUIT, V. A. [part paſſ. quit, preter, 7 
have quit or Fitted, Fr.] to diſcharge an obli- 
gation or duty; to make even. To ſet free, 
or diſcharge from, To perform, To clear a|a 
debt. To abandon or forſake, To WW 


give up. 


Lat.] cloven in 
Lat.] laſting i 


to cover] a ca e for arrows. 


b 


Cys 
8 


5 br. 507 . 
nd Clan, * 


N- Adv. 


Aran S. a ſmall reat pai 
in token, of ſub er t the lord 


manor; by which he is quit 
other rents or ſervices, ; ted 
when a ay 


QUITS, Interj. a word uſed 
Parties in g 


_ — — as _ 


thing is repaid, or the oppoſite 
UFTTANCE, S. [Fr.] a dif 
a obligation. alan 
UT'TTER, S. a deliverer, The ſcach 
. „ of tin. The matter of a fore 01 at 
ing on the coronet, hetweek the heel and the 
quarter of a horſe's foot. 


game are even, 
A return or recompence, 
An GTR. 
QUT TTERBONE, S. a hard round ſwell. 
QUIVER, 8. [corrupted from arri, Fr, 


QUE ER, Adj. nimble, or active. j 
ſolete. 

To QUT'VER, v. N. ta quake; to glay 4 
and fro with a trembling motion. Tok 
ſhiver, or ſhudder, , 

QUIVERED, Adj. furniſhed with, « 


placed i in a quiver, 


'To V. N. to move as the en du 
does in the 2 A low word. thu 
YO DIET, 8. [Lat.] a nice punt, « ten 
ſubtilty; a quirk, or quiddity, 2 
QUODLI TA'RIAN ]one wi 1 
talks or * on an ſubje un 
QUODLIBE'TICAL, Adj, Uu. not T 
ſtrained to 3 particular ſubject, cut 


OIF, or COIF, S. [Fr.] a , 
larly applied to that worn 1e 


law 
Worrruxx, 8. [Fr. head-dre 
QUOIN, or COIN, S. [Fr E. | 
wedge uſed in raiſing cannon, and for keep 


things firm. 
QUOITS, or COITS, S. a game plant" 


throwing any thing from one ſtated pon 1 loy 
another, 
To QUOIT, V. N. to play at quoits; 
throw from place to place. Aalaeh to they ; 
* ] having been l. * 
mer 


QUO'RUM 8. : 
wr in the 5 a bench of ah 


wu * 1 without whom the 


O'TA, S. [Lat.]a ſhare, or propor | 

red . the act of 5 RA} 
the Dae of an author, either . 1e 
or confirm, A paſſage produced 0 
author. Citation. 


To — V. A. [queter, Fr.] to C 


age from an author, 


0 TER, S. he that quotes; 2 c 
W V. Imperf. [S. ® - 


RAC 
fy) be ſays or aid; though ſometimes ap- 
— | 
FQLOTIDIAN, Adj. [Lat.] happening 


: d il * , ; 
Fe OTIDIAN, 8. a fever that returns 
[Lat.] the 


day. | 
NO TIENT, C dein] 8. 
umber which ſhews how often a ſmaller 
number is contained in a greatet, of how often 
the diviſor is contained in the dividend. _ 
U0-WARRA'NTO, S. is a writ which 
le; againſt a perſon or corporation, that ufurps 
uy franchiſe or liberty againſt the king, as 
v have a fair, market, or the like, in order 
o oblige the uſurper to ſhew by what right 
at title be bots or claims ſuch franchiſe, 


21 


] 


E 


R. 


The ſeventeenth letter of the alpha- 
bet, is called a canine letter, becauſe 
9 the pronunciation of it reſembles 
the ſaarling of a cur. Its ſound is uniform. 
ſn words derived from the Greek it is follow- 
ef by an b, as in rhapſady, &c, Uſed as a 
numeral, R antiently ſtood for 80, and daſhed 
thus T, for $0,000 ; but the Greek g or p, 
fgnified 100. In the Preſcriptions of Phy: 
ficians, R ſtands for recipe or take. 
To RA'BATE, V. N. [Fr.] in Falconry, 
lo recover a hawk to the fiſt again. 
ToRA'BBET, V. A. [Fr.] to plane or 
cut channels in boards, ſo as to make them fit 
uch other, | 
RA'BBET, S, a joint made by paring two 
pieces of wood ſo as to wrap over each other. 
RA'BBI, os RA'BBIN, S. [Heb.] a doctor 
or teacher among the Jews. 
- RA'BBIT, S. a ſmall animal that burrows 
in varrens, eſleemed for its fleſh and fur. 
RA'BBLE, S. Lat.] a tumultuous crowd 
1 low people, 


RA'BBLEMENT, S. the loweſt order of 
people; the vulgar, 
RA'BDOMANCY, 


by rods or faves, | 
5 BID, Adj. [Lat.] fierce, or furious; 


RABINET, S. a ſmall piece of ordnance, 
ween a falconet and a baſe. 
RABIO'SITY, 8. [Lat madneſs ; furi- 
" yr Rr 5. 
OUS, Adj. La i ; 
ms j. Lat.] furious; ravenous; 


* 


S. [Or.] divination 


MACE, S. [Fr.] a family aſcending or 
oe Re 


ſprig of ginger, from rayz 
Keb, Span. A particular — 
ipplied to wine. An extraordinary 
10 applied to the underſtanding. A con- 
7 courle on foot or horſeback, ] 


the firſt perſon, as guotb I; but never 
to the ſecond. 


* * 
RAD 

RA'CEHORSE, S. a harſe bred to rut 
againſt others. 

RACEMA'TION, 8. [Lat.] clufter, like 
that of grapes. | 

R ACEMI'FEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] bearing 
cluſters, h 

RACER, S. one that runs to outſtrip an- 
other. A tace- horſe. | | 

RA'CINESS, S. the quality of being racy, 
or ſtrong taſted. r 

RACK, S. [ Belg.] an engine uſed in tor- 
turing, conſiſting of a wheel to which a perſon 
is faſtened with his limbs extended. Torture, 
or extreme pain. Any inſtrument which ex- 
tends. A diſtaff. A woeden grate in which 
hay is placed. A ſpirituous liquor, contracted 
from Ax Ack. Clouds driven by the wind, 
or-imaginary figures in thoſe clouds. 

To RACK, V. N. to ſtream like clouds 
driven before the wind, Actively, to tor- 
ment, harraſs, oppreſs by exatiun:? Toextend, . 
To draw off from the lees. 

RA'CKET, S. [Gr.] a dlattering noiſe. 
Clamouring, or noiſy. confuſed talk. The 
inſtrument with which a ball is truck, from 
raquette, Fr. 

RA'CKHAM, a village in Suſſex, with 
two fairs, on May 20, and October 13, for 
horned cattle and horſes, | 

RA'CKING, S, a pace of a horſe, like an 
amble, excepting that its time is ſwifter, and 
its tread ſhorter, | 

RACKO'ON, S. an American animal like 
a badger, having a tail like a fox, cloathed 
with a deep thick fur. | 

RA'CK-RENT, S. rent raiſed to the ut- 
termoſt. 

RA CV, Adj. [Span. ] ſtrong taſted; taſt- 
ing of the foil. - 

RAD, the old pret. of Rx av. 

RAD, RED and ROD, diftering only in 
dialect, fignify counſel ; as Conrad, powerful 
or ſkilful in counſel ; Ethelred, a noble coun- 
ſellor; Rodbert, eminent for counſel, 

RA'DDOCK, S. a bird, | 

RA'DIANCE, RADIANCY, S. [Lat.] 
a ſparkling luſtre ; the qualfty of darting rays; 


glitter; ſplendour, 
RA'DIANT, Adj. [Lat.] ſhining; bright- 
rays. 5 N 


ly ſparkling; emitting 
To RA'DIATE, V. N. [Lat.] to dart rays; 
to ſparkle; to ſhine, | 
RA'DIATED, Adj, [Lat.] adorned with 
8. 
RADIA'TION, S. [Lat.] a beamy luſtre. 
Emiſſion every way from the center. 
RA'DICAL, Adj. [Lat.] original. Im- 
planted by nature. Serving to origi nation. 


RAD:CA'LITY, S. origination. 
RA'DICALLY, Adv, originally; primi- 


- 


tively, 
1 S. the ſtate of being ra- 
dical. | 
To RA'DICATE, V. A. [Lat.] to root; 
to plan; firmly and deeply. 


RADICA'- 


RAG 


- RADICA'TION, 8. the aft of fixing 


RA'DICLE; s. rr. ] that part of the ſeed 
ef a plant, which becomes the root, 
RA'DISH; S. [Lat.} a garden root. 


RA'DIUS, S. [Lat.] the ſemidiameter of 
3 circle. In Anatomy, a long ſlender bone of 


the arm deſcending with the ulna, from the 

elbow to the wriſt. In Optics, a ſtraight line 
t of light, or a right line illuminated. In 
echanics, the ſpoke of 4 wheel; | 
RA'DNOR, a town of S. Wales, and capi- 

tal of Radnorſhire, with a market on Thurſ- 


days, and one fair, on October 29, for ſheep, | 


horned cattle, and horſes, It ſends- one 
member to parliament, and 
W. N. W. of London. 

RA DNORSHIRE, a county of S. Wales, 

Jo miles in length, and 25 in breadth; 

nded on the E. by Herefordſhire ; on the 
W. by Cardiganſhire; on the S. by Breck- 
nockſhire; and on the N. by Montgomery- 
thire. It is go miles in circumferetce, con- 
taining 52 pariſhes, 4 market towns, and 
ſends two members to parliament. It is not 
a very fruitful country, being full of moun- 
tains, which renders the air very cold. It has 
ſeveral rivers, of which the Wye, the Terne, 
the Laig, and the Arrow, are the chief. 

To RAFF, V. A. to ſweep, huddle, or 
take in a confuſed manner. 

To RA'FFLE, V. N. [Fr.] to caſt dice for 
a prize. 
ſon's right to a prize by caſting dice. 

RAFT, S. [Lat.] a frame or float to carry 
goods or perſons on water, made by laying or 
tying pieces of timber together. 

RAFT, Part. Paſſ. of reave, or raff, torn. 

RA'FTER, S. [Belg.} pieces of timber 
which compoſe the roof of a building. 

RA'FTERED, Adj. built with rafters. 

RAG, S. [Sax.] a piece of cloth torn from 
the reſt, Any thing rent or tattered; a tatter, 

RAGAMU'FFIN, S. a perſon cloathed in 
rags; a mean, paltry, ſorry fellow. 

RAGE, S. [Fr.] violent anger or fury. 
Vehemence or increaſe of pain. Outrageous 

on, 

To RAGE, V. N. to be hurried away by 
exceſſive anger. To exerciſe fury. To act 
with mad or ungoverned fury. 

RA'GEFUL, Adj. violent; furious. 

RA GG ED, [rdg-ed} Adj. rent into tat- 
ters. Uneven ; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſ- 
united. Dreſſed in tatters. Rugged; not 
ſmooth. 

RA'GGEDNESS, [r4g-edneſs] S. ſtatè of 
being dreſſed in tatters, or ragged, 

RA'GINGLY, Adv. with vehement fury, 

RA'GMAN, S. one who deals in rags. - 

RAGOU'T, [pron. rages] S. Fr.] meat 
newed and highly ſeaſoned. 


RKA'GWORT, S. a plant. 


| 


is 1574 miles 


pe" | 
RA'FFLE, S. the determination of a per- 


; 


RAW 


its breaking in 4 ragged 
The — which 
** U. 2 
« [ Teut.] 4 | 
the ends in on ah gh fk 
poſts connected by beam, by which ay thing 
is incloſed, differing ſrom a pale, benz 
does not riſe fo high above the — why 
A kind of bird. A woman's upper 
called likewiſe a ajybtrail, © 
To RAIL, V. A. to incloſe with nik; w 
to ſpeak to or 


range in a line, Neuterly, 

about with re | terms, 
RATLER, 8. one who inſults 

by opprobriou r 2 

AT'LLERY, S. Fr. 

Sr. . ] fight and bed 
RATMENT, S. [for arraiment, from v. 

ray] cloaths, or dreſs. Seldom uſed uale in 


Teka, v. N. 2 tg fall in dropy 
from the clouds. To fall like raid. I rains, 
i, e. the water falls from the clouds, Ade» 
ly, to pour down as rain, 
RAIN, S. [Sax. ] water deſcended from the 
clouds in drops. 
RAI'NBOW, ails] S. a meteor in form 
of a party-coloured ſemicircle, appearing ina 
rainy ſky oppoſite to the ſun, by the refr- 
tion of its rays in drops of falling rain, 
RAIN-DEER, 8. Sar] a deer uſed in 
the northern countries for drawing ledges, 
RAI'NY, Adj. ſhowery ; wet. 
To RAISE, [raize} V. A. [Dan.] to li, 
or heave from the ground. To et a thing 
upright, To increaſe in current value, To 
erect or build, To prefer or exak. To a- 
cite, rouſe, or tir up. To bring into being 
To call into view, applied to ſpirits. To dia 
loudly, applied to the voice. To colled, : 


plied to money. To give riſe to, 
RAI'SER, | 8. he that raiſes 


or irregular mann: 
edgs of 2 tool new 


| 
| 


N 


| 


RAISIN, [raizin} S. [Fr.] the fruit of 
the vine dried in the ſun or in an oven | 
RAKE, 8. [Belg.] an inſtrument 
teeth, uſed in dividing ground, or un 
weeds, A looſe, diſorderly, vicious, .. 
thoughtleſs perſon, from racuille, Fr. þ 
To RAKE, v. A. to ſcrape | 
clear with a rake. To draw together bj 2 
lence or extortion, To ſcour or _ - 
vehement deſire. Neuterly, to j 
pe. To paſs with violence. 
RA'KER, S. one that rakes. 
RA'KE-HELL, S. a wild, vicious, 


bauched . 
NAB, Adj. like a rake; looſe, 1% 
} to reduet di 


diſſolute. is 
humour; 


r 
ordered forces to order. 10 
together it 


cal mirth, or reproach with 
hurry. To come again into order. To& 


or le- 


RA'GSTONE, S. a ſtone ſo named from 


to banter. Neuterly, to come 
erciſe ſatirical merriment- 
RAM, S. [Sax. and Belg.) 1 mal 1 


RAM 


RAM, v. A. to drive with violence, 
alyding to the motion of a battering ram. 


* thi driven ; . 
at; N. [Swed.] to wander; 


any fixed reſolu- 


Fo MBLER, S. rover; wanderer. 

14 MBOOZE, RA'MBUSE, S. a drink 
nal of wine, ale, eggs, and ſugar, in the 
vier; but of wine, milk, ſugar, and roſe- 


mer, in the ſummer, | | 
RMEKIN, RA'MEQUINS, 8. [Fr.] 
fall lies of bread coyered with 


Vene s get! ſcrapings; ſhavings. 
RAMIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] divifion or 
fraration into branches; the act of branch- 


lag out. 
To RA'MIFY, V. A. [Fr.] to ſeparate 
to branches, Neuterly, to be parted into 
branches, 


thing is driven hard. The flick with 
dich a charge is forced into a gun, 
RA'MMISH, Adj. rank, or ſtrong ſcented, 
Mons, Adj, Lat.] branchy ; conſiſt- 
oy of branches. 
ToRAMP, V. N. [Fr.] to leap with 
lence, To climb, applied to plants, 
RAMP, S. a leap or ſpring. 
RA'MPANCY, S. prevalence; exuberance, 
RMPANT, Adj, 5 prevailing, or 
urg through reſtraint. Friſky, rompiſh. 
i Heraldry, reared up in order to combat. 
ToRA'MPART, RA'MPIRE, V. A. to 
ily with ramparts, Obſolete. 
AMPART, RA'MPIRE, S. [Fr.] a 
ly dank of earth, cannon proof, raiſed 
t the 5 a place, and formed in 
ont, &c, wall round fortified places. 
RA'MPIONS, 8. [Lat.] a plant. 
Ra MAY, in Eſſex, with a fair on June 
Jer toys, 
RA'MSBURY, a town (formerly a biſhop- 
in Wiltſhire, well known in London 
Fits ine beer, It has no market, but two 
en May 14, and September 25, for 
in cons, ſheep, and toys; It is 46 miles 
of Briflol, and 69 W. of London. 
MMSEY, a town of Humtingdonſkire, 
12 market on Wedneſdays, and a fair on 
* for ſmall pedlars ware. It is 12 
I» E. of Huntingdon, and 63 N. of 
UMSEY, an ifland of S. Wales, on the 
, P embrokeſhire, about two miles in 
hank mile and a half broad. Near 
1 — ſmall ones, known by, the name 
9 and his Clerks, It is 4 miles 


0 


d and 17 M. W. of Milford- 


N 


e and 


RAMMER, S. an inſtrument by which 


in the Iſle of Thanet, where a very fine pier 
has been lately built, for the ſecurity of ſhipg 
that come into the harbour, being ſeated 
the Downs, between the N. and S. Foteland, 
10 miles N. E. of Canterbury. 


without deſign; movin 


placed in a line. 
curſion; room for excurſion, Compaſs taken 
in by any thing excurſive , extended, or placed 
in order, 
grate, 


breaſt, A row. 
of dignity. High place. 


of growth. 


lage. To ſearch narrowly. 
flower, 


redemption of a priſoner, 


1 
RA'MSGATE, a. ſea: port town of Kent, 


RA'MSONS,.S, an herb, 
RAN, the preterof Run. 
To RANCH, v. A. [corrupted 


from 
wrench] to ſprain; to injure hy a violent twiſt, 
, 


RA'NCID, Adj. [Lat.] firong ſcented 


muſty, - | 
RA'NCIDNESS, RANCTDITY, S. ftrong 
ſcent, as of old oil, Muſtineſs. 
RA'NCOROUS, Adj. ſpitefol in the 
higheſt degree. 
RA'NCOUR, S. Wn Fr,] hatred con- 
tinued; inveterate malignity. 
RAND, S. [Belg.] a border, or ſeam. 


« The rand of a ſhoe. 


RANDOM, S. [Fr.] want of direction, 


rule, or method; chance, hazard; roving 
motion. 


RANDOM, Adj. done by chance or 
s without direction. 
RANFORCE, S. the ring of a gun next 


the touch hole. 


RANG, preter of Rix g. 
To RANGE, v. A. [Fr.] to place in order 


or rank, To rove. Neuterly, to rove at large. 
To be placed in order, | 


RANGE, S. [Fr.] a rank, or any thing 
A claſs or order, An ex» 


1 he ſtep of a ladder. A kitchen 
A beam e /- coach. 
RANGER, S. one that roves about. A 


dog that beats the ground. An officer that 
looks after the game of a foreſt. 


RANK, Adj. [Sax.] ſtrong; growing tos 


faſt. Fruitful ; bearing ſtrong plants. Strong 
ſcented, from rancidus, Lat. Groſs; coarſe. 


RANK, S. [Fr.] a line of men placed a- 
A claſs, or order. Degree 


To RANK, V. A. [Fr.] to place «-breaft. 


To range or include in any particular claſs, 
To diſpoſe in a regular manner. Neuterly, 
to be ranged; to be placed. 


To RA'NKLE, V. N. to feſter, or breed 


corruption. To be inflamed, applied both to 
the budy and mind. 


RA'NKLY, Adv. in a coarſe or groſs 
S. exuberance; ſuperfluity 
RA'NNY, S. [Lat.] the ſhrew-mouſe. 
To RA'NSACK, V. A. to plunder or pil- 
To violate, de- 
RA'NSOME, 8. [Fr.] the price paid for 


[Fr.] to free from 


manner, 


RA'NKNESS, 


To RA NSGME, V. A. 


2 or captivity by money. 


RA'NSOME. 


* 
aa — * 


hd BY 
” 
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 RA'NSOMELESS, Adi. free from ranſome. 

To RANT, V, N. [Belg.] to make uſe of 

zompous or -ſounding language without 
rtionable dignity of thought, 

© RANT, S. high-ſounding language with- 

ont proportionate dignity of thought. 

RA'NTER, S. a ranting fellow, 

RA'NTIPOLE, S. a wild, roving, hair- 
brained, rakiſh young wench. 

MS — RANTIPOLE, V. N, to runabout 

RANULA, S. [Lat, ] a ſoft ſwelli - 
feſling the ſalivals e the tongue. TP 85 
RANUNCULUs, 8, [Lat,] a flower, 
called likewiſe Crowfoot, 

To RAP, V, N. [Sax,] to ftrike with 2 
ſmart and quick blow, Actively, to affect 
with rapture ; to Match away. 
rend is, to ſeize by violence, 

_ RAP, S, a quick ſmart blow, -— | 

RAPA'CIOUS, [rap#/bjous] Adj, [Lat,] 


given to plunder; ſeizing by violence; ra- 
venous; g N 


RABACIdUsl v, [rapdſbiouſly] Adv, by 
rapine ; by violent robbery ; ravenouſſy; gree- 


ally. 
| KAPA'CIOUSNESS, [rapdftiouſneſs} S. 


the quality of being rapacious, 
RAPA'CITY, S. [Lat,] the act of ſeis- 


ing by violence; the exerciſe of plunder; 


ravenouſneſe. 

RAPE, S. [Lat.] a violent forcing of a 
virgin or woman, A plant, A diviſion of 
a county, ſometimes meaning the ſame as a 


hundred, and at other times fignifying a divi-| 


fion confiſting of ſeveral hundreds. The 
ſtalks of the cluſters of grapes whea dried, and' 
uſed in making of vinegar, : 
RAD, Adj. [Lat.] quick; ſwift; 
impetuous. | 

RAPI'DITY, S. [Lat,] ſwiftneſs of mo- 
tion; celerity. 

RAPIDLY, Adv, ſwiftly; quickly, 

RA'PIDNESS, S. ſwiftneſs , celerity, 

RA'PIER, S. [Fr.] a imall ſword uſed 
enly in thruſting, The ſmall ſword, 

RA'PINE, S. [Lat.] the act of taking 
away the goods of another by violence, Force, 
Plunder 

RA'PPER, S. one who ftrikes. 

RA'PPORT, S. [Fr.] relation; reſerence. 
Not uſed. 

To RAPT, V. N, to raviſh; to put in 
ecftaly, 

R'APT, S. a trance; an ecſtacy. 

RA'PTURE, S. [Lat.] ecſtacv; violence 
of a pleaſing patſion 3 uncommon heat of ima- 
gination. Rapidity; haſte, © Torrent rop- 
« ture.” Milt. | 


RA'PTUROUS, Adj. ecſtatic ; tranſport- 


i 

e ARE, Adj. [Lat.] uncommon, ſcarce. 
Excellent. Thin, oppoſed to denſe. Thinly 
ſcattered, Raw; and in this ſenie often pro- 


To rap an 


\ RAREESHOW, 8, 4 tow ent 


| 


| RAT 


RAREFA'CTION, e 
„ uy . 1 & 
mall take up —— lag & thu 


RAREFTABLE, ; 
made thinner, * * capable o bein 


J. 
CENESS, 8. the | 
happening ſeldom and — de: 


Vileneſs ; knavery, 
RA'SCALLY, Adv. ir 2 mea, hae, 
worthleſs manner. 
To RASE, [Jobnſon ſays this war 
written raſe or ran; and that he would ü 
the former ſpelling when it 6gnifes to fu 
Nightly ; the latter when it implies torui 
V. A, [Fr. and Lat.] to frim or druff 
ſurface. To deſtroy or overthrow, Jes 
or blot out. 
RA'SEN. See MaK ZT Ravny, Ti 
RASH, Adj. [Belg,} hay, den, 
cipitate, inconfiderate, 
RASH, S. Ital.] ſattin. An cfg 
cence of red ſpots on the ſkin, perhaps © 
cupted from rufo, 
RA'SHER, S. a thin lice of bacon, 
RA'SHLY, Adv. in a haft) and tht 
leſs manner, 
RA'SHNESS, 8. fooliſh contempt 
ger; inconſiderate haſte ; precipitate; 


merity. 4 
— $ 15 


RASCA'LITY, 8, the lov ben per 


RASP, S. [Ital. I a raipbery. 6 
To RASP, V. A. [Belg.] torubto ira] 
To wear away the ſurface with 2 erh f 
RASP, S. a piece or powder rubveil 
thing by a very rough ot coarſe fle. A! 


file, | 
RA'SPATORY, S. [Fr.] ſurgeon it 
RA'SPBERRY, S. a kind of bem): . 
RA'SPBERRY-BUSH, S. a {xa Tl 
bramble. 

RA'SURE, [ſee Ras2] 8. [La] ® 
of ſcraping or ſhaving. A mark in 0 
made by rubbing or icratching ovt? 
letter, : , 
Rar, 8. {Belg.] an aninol rr = 
mouſe, that infeſts houſes and E. 
ſmell g rat, implies to ſuſpect dang : 
be put on the watch. eel 


RA'TABLE, Adj. [from Tt Tig 


nouncel rears 


tain value. 1 


RAT 


TABL, Adv, proportionably, 
Napa, [pron. ratafee] S. 4 fine 
tordial prepared from the kernels of apricots 
irits. . ; 
Aran, 8. a ſmall Indian cane. An 
infrument of cane _—_— pr mig A 
mean ſpecies of mahogany. 
rell RASH, S. in Clock-work, a 
(et of wheel, which ſerves to lift up the 
Events every hour, and thereby make the 
cock finike. . : 
RATE,S: [Lat.] a price fixed on any thing. 
4 fertled allowance or quantity. ree. 
That which ſets the value. The manner of 
tung a thing. A tax impoſed by a pariſh, 
ke, Rate of a ſip of war, is its order, de- 
x, or diſtinction, as to magnitude, burden, 
amber of men and guns, ; 
ToRATE, V. A. to value at, a certain 
ite, To tax, To chide, from reita, 
laadick. . 
RATH, Adj. early. 
ie,” Milt, Not in uſe, 
RATH, S. a hill. 
RA'THER, Adv. [the comparative of rath, 
dw out of uſe] more willingly, Preferably, 
a greater degree. More properly. Eſpe- 
ully. Ty have rather, is to preter, or I 


« The rath prim- 


preſerer ce. 


RATIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
frming. 
RA'TIFIER, S. the perſon or thing that 


bhes, 

To RA'TIFY, v. A. [Lat.] to confirm; 
ſettle ; to validate. ; 
KA'TIO, Co] S. [Lat.] proportion. 
RATIO CINATE, v. N. Caſpigſinate] 
. to reaſon ; to argue. 
MATIOCINA'TION, Lee. 8. 
che at of deducing conſequences from 
diles by the exerciſe of reaſon, 


mentativez advancing by proceſs of dif- 


$ 1s pron, like 


Is daily ſubſiſtence, &c, 


{ 


ou. Agreeable to reaſon, Wile ; ju- 


8 


- 


at of the grounds on which any thing is 
ed, 


TIONALIST, 8. one who admits of 


ple: of reaſon, One who prefers reaſon 


TIONA'LITY, S. th 
« INC er - 
4 Reafonableneſs, pode 


talk irrationally, To 
like a mad perſon, 


work having two faces, 
angle without any flanks, 


RAV 


| RA'TSBANE, 8. poiſon for rats, 
RATTE'EN, S. a kind of ſtuff; 
To RA'TTLE, V. N. [Belg.] to make 8 
quick noiſe with ſhaking things together not 
very ſonorous, To ſpeak eagerly and noifily, 


Actively, to make a thing ſound by ſhaking}. 


to ſtun with noiſe; to ſcold; 

RA'TTLE, S. a quick noiſe nimbly re- 
pea ed. Empty and loud talk, An inftru- 
ment having ſomething included in a hollow 

„to cauſe terror or ſurpriſe, A plant, 

RA'TTLEHEADED, [ rattleb3ded] Adj. 


giddy ; unſteady, 


RA'TTLE-SNAKE, S. a ſnake ſo called 


from the rattle at the end of its tail. 


RATTO'ON, S. a Weft-Indian for, 
To RA'VAGE, v. A. [Fr.] to lay waſte, 


ſack, ſpoil, plunder, pillage, ruin, ranſack. 


RA'VAGE, S. ſpoil, or plunder. 
RA'VAGER, S. plunderer ; ſpoiler, 
*RAU'CITY, S. [Lat.] hoarſeneſs ; loud 


rough, hoarſe noiſe, 


To RAVE, V. N. (Fr.] to be delirious or 
urſt into fits of fury 


To RA'VEL, V. A. [Belg.] to entangle, 


or entwiſt. To unweave, or undo ſomething 
woven, To hurry over in confuſion. 
terly, to fall into perplexity or confuſion. To 
work in perplexity ; to be buſy with intri- 
Cacies, 


Neu- 


RA“ VELIN, 8. [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
at compoſe a ſalient 


RA'VEN, S. [Sax.] a large black fowl. 
To RA'VEN, Cra] V. A. Sax. ] to robg 


to devour with great eagerneſs. 


RA'VENGLASS, a town in Cumberland, 


with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
on June 8, and Auguſt 5, for horſes, horned 
cattle, and yarn, It is 2821 miles N. N. W. 
ATIVCINATIVE, [raſhisfinative] Adj, | of London. 


RAVE'NNA, an ancient and celebrated 


e. town of Italy, in the territory of the Church, 
ATION, [the ti in this and the following | capital of Romagna, with an archbiſhop's ſee, 
4+ as, rdſpin, rdſhiral, two academies, ſeveral colleges, four abbeys, 
bal, &,] S. [Lat.] in the Army, is a| and a great number of religious houſes, This 
bon of ammunition, bread, drink, and | place is now continually going to decay, It is 
Giſtributed to each ſoldier in the army, | ſeated near the river Mantone, 37 miles S. E. 
7 of Ferrara, and 162 N, of Rome, Lon, 12, 
ox al, Adj, [Lat.] having the uſe 15. E. lat. 44. 22. N. | 


RA'VENOUS, Adj. hungry to exceſs, 
RA VENOUSNESS, S. the quality of 


Moxa LE, 8, bras a reaſonable] raging after prey; furious voracity, 


RAUGHT, [raut] the old pret, and part. 


paſs of RzAcn, 


RA'VIN, S. prey; food gotten by violence; 


bat what he can account for on the rapine; voraciouſneſs. 


RA VIN CLV, Adv. with frenzy; with 


ron. diftration, 


To RA'VISH, V. A. [Fr.] to violate a 


; perſon's chaſtity by force, To take away by 
HONALLY, Adv, reaſonably ; with] violence, 


To delight to ecſtacy, 
RA'VISHER,S. he that embraces a woman 


; 1ONALNESS, 8. the tate of beiog by violence. One ho takes any th 


ing by force. 
3 avi. 
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driving back. 


RE RA - 


RAVISHMENT, S. the act of violat- 


ing chaſtity by force. Exceſſive delight. 


Rapture. 


RAW, Adj, [raa, Dan. rob, Teut, ] not | any thing written or printed 


boiled or roaſted. Not dreſſed enough either 
by roaſting or boiling. Not covered with the 
ſkin, Bleak; chill. New; immature, Scre. 
Ienorant or unexperienced, applied to the 
udgment. | 

R A*'WBONED, Adv. having bones ſcarcely 
covered with fleſh, „ vs. *.. 

RA*'WHEAD, [rdwvb?d] the name given 
to a ſpectre. ; 

RA'WLY, Adv, in a raw manner, Un 
Kkilfully, Newly. 

RA WNESS, S. the ſtate of neither being 
boiled or roaſted, applied to ſood. Inexperi- 
ence, applied to the judgment, Haſty manner, 

RAY, S. [Fr.] a beam of light, or know- 
ledge, A fiſh, An herb, : 

To RA, V. A, [Fr.] to ſtreak; to mark 
in long lines. An old word. 

RA'YLEIGH, a town in Eſſex, with a 
market on Saturdays, and one fair, on Trinity- 
Monday, for horſes and toys, It is an anci- 
ent place, and is 36 miles E. of London, 

RAZE, S. [Span.] a root of ginger, This 
is commenly wrilten race, but leſs proper. 

To RAZE, or RASE, V. A. [Fr. j to 
overthrow, ruin or demoliſh, To efface, To 
extirpate, 

RA'ZOR, or RA'SOR, S. [ Lat.] an in- 
ſtrument uſ ed in ſhaving, 

RA'ZURE, S. ney, ſee Ragvne, 

RE, is an inſeparable particle uſed by the 
Latins, and from them borrowed by us to 
denote iteration or backward action: as, re- 
turn, to come back; repercr ſion, the act of 


REA'CCESS, [ reakſeſs] S. a viſit renewed, 

To REACH, ſ[reecb],V, A. {Sax.] to 
touch with the hand extended, To arrive at, 
or attain,” To fetch from ſome place diſtant, 
and give, To transfer, To penetrate to, To 
be adequate to. To extend, or ſpread abroad, 
Neuterly, to be extended far, To make efforts 
to attain, To take in the hand. 

REACH, Freecb] S. the act of taking or 
bringing by extending the arm, . The act of 
taking or touching with the arm extended, 
Power of attaining. The limit of the under- 
ſtanding. A contrivance or artifice, Extent, 

To REA CT, V. A, to act back again, 
To return an action or impulſe. 

REACTION, Leiben] S, [Fr.] the 
action whereby a thing acted upon returns the 
aQion upon the agent. 

READ, [reed] S. [ Sax. ] counſel.“ To 
ec wicked read. Stern. Saying; taw, | 

To READ, [reed] V. A. | preter. and part, 
paſs, read, but pronounced red. Sax. ] to pe- 
ruſe, or utter by the voice, any thing written 


-} or heſitation, 


REA 
READE PT readepſhe 
4 act = * 3. (Wn, 


On fe 
in books. One whoſ; 5 NE NuCiouy 
in churches, © officeis to read prayery 


- REA'DILY, Ca] Adv. u. 
| _ Dada 2 — Ng 
A'DINESS, [redineſs) S. [ee R 
the quality of doing any 25 — 


"READING, [pron, redding] S. the an o 
peruſing words written or printed, Study cog- 
ſiſting in the peruſal of books, A leftur, 
4 public recital. Variation of copies. 

REA DING, [ pron, Reding] a town in 
| Berkſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 
four fairs, on Feb 2, for cheeſe and horſes, 
cattle and pigs ; on May 1, chiefly fer horks; 
on July 25, for horſes and other cattle; a 
on September 21, for cheeſe, It is a cor 
ration, enjoys ſeveral privileges, and ſendstwg 
members to parliament, It is 39 miles W, 
of London. 
READMLUSSION, [readmiſpen] S. the if 
of admitting again, 
To'READMIT, v. A, to let in ain 
To RE-ADORN, V. A. to adn 
gain. 
A P.E A'DY, [rey] Adj. I Sax. I quick inge- 
tormance, Fit, or prepared, Willing; cape 
Near; being at the point, Facile; eaſy; « 
portune, Done without hinderance, or heh 
tation, Expedite. Adverbially, readily; { 
as not to need delay, 
| RE-AFFI'RMANCE, S. ſccond confira 
ation, 
REAL, Adi. [Lat.] relating to thin 
not perſons, True, oppoſed to fifttio 
Genuine. In Law, conſiſting of things in 
moveable, as land, 
RE'ALGAR; S. red erſenic, 
REA'LITY, S. [Fr.] truth, or ral 
iſtence, oppoſed to appearance, Sach To] 
intrinſically important, 1 
To REALIZE, v. A. [Fr,]to brigit 
being. To convert money into land, opp 70 
currency into money. | ne; 
RE ALL V, Adv. actually; truly. I 1 
REALM, [Cn] S. [Fr.] 3 kg M fe; 
Kingly government, | 
REALTY, S. [Ital.] loyalty. 
REAM, — 8. Fr.] a bundle of jy 


conſiſting of twenty quires. 1 JR. 
To REA'NIMATE, V. A, to 1 Nes 
again. To reſtore to life; to tree. 1 


To REANNE'X, V. A. to anne 
To REAP, [rep] V. A. [S.] u. 
corn at harveſt, To gather or obtain. 
terly, to harveſt, | 
REAPER, [reeper] S. one tt 
corn, 


RE APING-HOOK, Li 


or printed, Figuratively, to diſcover by marks 


or learn by obſervation, To know perfectly; | crooked inſtrument uſed in cutting 2 | EEC 
, | I 


ts underſtand. 


REAR, [rew] 8. [Fr.] d 


* 


RE B 


of an army, or the laſt line of a fleet, 


The laſt claſs, 
— r! 

rated or ſodden. 
To REAR, [reer] V. A. [ Sax. 

W. To liſt up any thing fallen. 

vy from an infant o_ 
g. To exalt or elevate, 

t A Rwakb, [recrevard | 8. the laſt 

troy, The end; the tail or train behind, 


e latter part. 

TE ARMOUSE, 8. [Sax.] a bat, more 
tly ſpelt reremonſe. 

1 V. A. to climb, or 

mount again, To go up A ſecond time, j 

REASON, [the cas is pron, like ee, in this, 
word and its following derivatives; as, re#Zon, 
wemable, &c.] S, [Lat.] true and clear 
principles, Clear and fair deductions from 
premiſes, The cauſe, or final cauſe, A fa- 
ey in man, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed 
from beaſts, conſiſting in deducing one propo- 
on from another, or in finding out ſuch 
intermediate ideas as may connect two diſtant 
ones, Right; juſtice, A juſt account, After 
bring, ſuch meaſures as are conſiſtent with 
humunity, „ Bringing Franee to reaſon,” 
Adiſon. 

To REASON, V. N. [Fr.] to deduce 
conſequences from premiſes. To debate, dil- 
eourſe, or endeavour to convince, Aclively, 
loeramine by the rules of reaſon, 

REASONABLE, Adj. [Fr.] having the 
laculty of reaſon, Conſiſtent with the rules 
won. Juſt, Moderate. Tolerable. 

REASON ABLENESS, S. agreeableneſs 
prevſon, Moderation. 

REASONABLY, Adv, agreeable to reaſon. 
Moderately, ; 
REASUNER, S. one who reaſons; an 


Adj, raw; neither well 
Early—a provincial word, 
] to raiſe 
To bring 


REASONING, S. argument. 
REASUNLESS, Adv. void of reaſon. 
ToREASSE'MBLE, v. A. to collect again. 
To REASSE'RT, V. A. to aflert anew, 
a ſecond time. 
To REASSU'ME, V. A. [Lat.] to re- 
me; to take again. 
iv REASSURE, v. A. rr. ] to free 
wen; to reſtore from terror. 
REATE, rect] S. a kind of long ſmall 
1 ut grows in water, and complicates 
U WER, 
TOREAVE, [reeve] V. A. Ipret reſe.Sax,] 
— wen by ſtealth or violence. ä 
* 8 HEATION, S. [Fr.] renewal of 


4 REBA'PTIZE, v. A. Fr.] to baptize 


a n V. N. [F r.] to blunt, or 
> v1 ns edge. 2 
SA'TE, S. a ful 


4 18 HN 
e as diſcount. 


Nx, 8. [Fr] a three-ſtringed 


e in Arithmetic, the 


To educate or in- 


þ 


RE C 
Lat. ] one who oppoſes lawful 


REBEL, S. 


authority. 5 

To REBE'L, V. N. [ Lat.] to riſe in op- 
poſition to lawful authority. 

REBE'LLER, S. one that rebels. 

REBE'LLION, 8. the act or ſtate of tak 
ing up arms, or otherwiſe oppoſing lawful au- 
thority, 

REBE'LLIO 
authority. 

. REBE'LLIOUSLY, Adv, in oppoſition 
to lawful authority, 

REBE'LLIOUSNESS, S, the quality of 
being rebellious. ; | 

To REBE'LLOW, [rebeG] V. N. to 
echo back a loud noiſe, - 

REBOA'TION, S, [Lat,] the return of 
a loud bellowing ſound, < 

To REBOU ND, V. N. [Fr.] to ſpring 
back again from any ſurface. Actively, to 
reverberate or beat back. 

REBOUND, S. tle act of flying back 
after being driven with force againſt any 
thing; reſilition. 

REBU'FF, S. [Fr.] a quick and ſudden 
rehftance or check; repercuſſion. 

To REBU FF, V. A. to beat back. To 
oppoſe with ſudden violence. 

To REBUILD, [pron. rebi/d] V. A. te 
build again; to re-ediſy to repair, 

REBU KABLE, Adj. worthy of being 
found fault with. 

To REBU “KE, V. A. [Fr. ] to chide; to 
find fault with. To repreſs by an unexpected 
reproach; to reprehend, 

REBU'KE, S. any chiding expreflion, A 
check; objurgation, 

REBU KER, S. areprehender; a chider, 

RE'BUS, S. a word repreſented by a pic- 
ture, A kind of a riddle, in which the diſ- 
ferent ſyllables of a perſon's or place's name 
2re hidden under ſome piQureſque repreſenta» 
c10N, ; 6 

To REBU'T), V. N. [Fr.] to retire back, 
Not uſed, 6-4 

REBU'TTER, S. an anſwer to a rejoinder, 

To RECA'LL, [retdull] V. A. to call 
back; to call again, To revoke, 

RECA'LL, [reiawul/] S. the act or power 
of calling back ; revocation, 

To RECA'NT, V. A. [Lat.] to retract, 
or contradict what one has profeiied, ſaid, or 
done, 

RECANTA'TION, S. the act of contra- 
dicting what a perſon has profeſſed, ſaid, or 
done; retraction. - 

RECA'NTER, S. one that recants. 

To RECAPFTULATE, V. A. [Fr.] to 
mention again, To repeat again in a diſtinct 
manner, | 

RECAPITULA'TION, S. a diſtinct re- 
peating of the principal points or arguments of 
a diſcourſe ; detail repeated, a 


US, Adj. opponent to lawful 


RECAPI TULATORY, Adj. repeating 


agus. 
5P 2 To RE- 


— 


? 


REC REC 


To RECA'RRY, V. A. to carry back, REECIDT'V | 
To RECE'DE, V. N, to fall back re- Fan again, _ as (Lat.}* jet 


treat; deſiſt. RECIPE, 8. from the Grd 
RECE'IPT, ſpron. reſedt] S. [Lat.] the ſof a medicinal 1 a 
act of receiving. A writing acknowledging |{cription or receipt, * 
the receiving money. A phyſician'spreſcrip-] RECIPIENT, 8. [Lat.] the recei 
tion, or direction for making any thing con- that to which any thing is given, Then 
fiſting of various ingredients. Reception z of an air pump, in which the (ubjedts oth 


admiſſion, experiments are included. 
RECETVABLE, Creſervable] Adj. capa-| RECI'PROCAL, Adj, [Lat.] mutual: 
ble of being received, alternate ; returned equally on both fe 


To RECEIVE, [reſe#e] V. A. [Fr,] to. AﬀeRing both partie 
take or obtain any — 1 due. dre . to — ne 
or obtain from another. To admit. To con- RECI PROC ALL, Ady, mutually ; in- 
ceive in the mind. To entertain as a gueſt, |terchangeably, 
RECEIVER, Creſesver] S. in Chemiſtry, RECI'PROCALNESS, S. mutual return; 
a veſſel of earth, glaſs, &c. for receiving any alternateneſs. | | 
diſtilled liquor. In Pneumatics, it is a glaſs| To RECI'PROCATE, v. N. [Lat] n 
veſſel for containing the thing in which an act mutually or alternately, 
Experiment in the air-pump is to be made. RECIPROCA'TION, S. the ſtate wherg 
In Law, it is commonly underſtood in a bad jany action is done mutually by each party. 
ſenſe, and uſed for ſuch as knowingly re-} RECTSION, [rejzbon] S. Lat.] de d 
ceive ſtolen goods from thieves, and conceal |of cutting off, 
them, Receiver alſo ſignifies an officer: off RECITAL, S. the relating of a thing 
which there are ſeveral kinds, denominated |ſecond time, Rehearſal ; repetition, Ens 
: from the particular matters they receive, the |meration. 
places where, and the perſons from whom. } RECITA'TION, S. repetition ; rhe 
RE'CENCY, S. [Lat.] the ſtate of being ſal. 
lately done, or exiſtent, | RECITATI'VE, or RECITATI'VO, 
RECENSIiON, Lreſenſben] S. [Lat.] enu- |[Ital.] a kind of muſical pronunciation, wher 
meration ; review, in the words are pronounced more muſica 
RE'CENT, Adj. [Lat.] not long exiſtent, than in common ſpeech, and leſs than is 
New ; late; freſh. ſong. 
RE'CENTLY, Adv. freſhly; newly, To RECTTE, v. A. [Lat.] to ret 
RE'CENTNESS, S. the quality of being [to rehearſe; to tell over, or enumerate, 
: lately uſed, made, or done; newneſs. To RECK, V. N. [Sax.] to car; t 
RECE'PTACLE, S. [Lat.] a veſſel or Place heed; to mind; to rate at much, Adireh 
| into which any thing is received, to heed ; to care for, 
| RECEPTIBILITY, S. [Lat.] poſſibility . RE'CKLESS, Adj, [Sax,] careleſs ; hee 
of receiving. | leſs ; mindleſs, 
- RE'CEPTARY, S. thing received. Ob-“ RE'CKLESSNESS, S. careleſſacſi; 
ete. ligence. 
RECE*PTION, 8. * way act of receiv-] To RE CK ON, [uſually pron. nale] V. 
ing or entertaining, The ſtate or manner of [ Sax.] to count, or find out the numbe 
being received or entertained, Treatment at any collection. To eſteem, value, or accou 
| fir coming, {Neuterly, to compute. To lay fireſs u. 
| RE'CEPTIVE, ad. [Lat.] having the |pendance upon, uſed with upon; from onf 
| Auality of admitting what is communicated, ter ſur, Fr. | 
| * RE'CEPTORY, Adj. [Lat.] generally or RE'CKONER, Laar] 8. one 
| 
4 


* 


popularly admitted. computes; one who calculates coſt, ; 

| RECE'SS, s. [Lat.] retirement. Depar-| RE'CKONING, Lr] S. a com 

ture. A place of retirement or ſecrecy, An tion. An account of time. —_— 

abſtract of the proceedings of an imperial diet, debtor and creditor. Money due for 1 
RECE'SSION, [ror] S. [ Lat.] the tainment at a publie-houſe. An 

act of retreating. taken. Eſteem or value. 


RECHA'NGE, v. A. to ch in.] To RECLAIM, v. A. [Lat.] to 1 
= _ 3 or — better. To reduce to the ſtate cc 


: REHA NGE, S. the ſecond payment of * 
the price of exchange. To recal, or cry out againſt. 1 a. 
To RECHA'RGE, v. A. to accuſe in re-| To RECLINE, J. A. [lat] 


turn, To attack again. back, or ſidewiſe. Neuterly, to 
 RECHE'AT, Crecbæct] 8. a leſſon played [or repoſe. f 1 
on the horn when the hounds have loſt — RECLINE, Adj. [Lat.] in # 


me, to call them from a counterſcent, poſture. : 10 
r RECIDIVA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the falling | To RECLO'SE, La-] V. A. 
N again, Toi 


3 fzcond time; a backſliding ; relapſe, 


REC 
RECLUDE, v. A. 120 to open. 
RECLU'SE, Adj [Lat.] ſhut up from 


gompiny . 
RECU 


| 


| Retired, | 
AGULA(TION, S. ſecond coagu- 


Eco GNISANCE, [rekinnizance} N 8. 
[Fr.] acknowledgement of a perſon or thing. 
& badge, A bond of record, teſtifying the 
geo- to owe to the recogniſee a certain ſum 


ney. . 
15 RECOONT'SE, [rehognize] V. A. 
[Lat] to acknowledge ; to recover and avow 
knowledge of any perſon or thing, To re- 
ven or examine judicially, 

RECOGNISE'E, regni e] S. the perſon 
Þ whoſe favour a bond is drawn. 
RECO'GNISOR, [ rek5grizer] S. one who 
ves a bond to another. a 
RECUGNI'TION, S. [Lat.] review; re- 

of knowledge, Acknowledgement. 
Knowledge avowed, 
0 RECOIL, V. N. [ Fr.] to ruſh or 
Wund back again, To fall back, To fail 
r hrinlk, * 

RECOIL, S. the rebounding or farting 
ack of a cannon, &c. after exploſion, 
ToRECOIUN, V. A. to coin over again. 
RECO' NAGE, S. the act of coining 


Rn. 
ToRECOLLE'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to revive 
or recover to, the memory, To recover 
ſon or reſolution, To collect again, 
RECOLLECTS, a congregation of reform- 
franciſcans, called alſo Friars-minors of 
Francis, 
RECOLLE'CTION, S. the act whereby 
len is ſought after by the mind, and 
nd, and brought again to view. 
To RECO'MFORT, V. A. to comfort or 
ole again, Lo give new ſtrength, | 
to RECOMME'NCE, V. A. [Fr.] to 
in anew, 
RECOMME'NCEMENT, S. a beginning 
ding anew, 
lo RECOMME'ND, V. A. [Fr.] to 
lie to another. To render acceptable, To 
de a perſon as worthy of the countenance 
other, To commit with prayers, | 
ECOMME'NDABLE, Adj. [Fr.] wor- 
| of recommendation or praiſe, 
ECOMMENDA'TION, 8. the act of de- 
ix the good qualities of a perſon to gain 
i favourable reception from another. 
RCOMME'NDATORY, Adj, that 
b commends to another, 


COMME NDER, S. one who recom- 


8. 
0 RECOMMI'T, v. A. to commit a- 


*RECOMPA'CT, v. A, to j0 
© RECOMPE ao * A, to join anew, 


65 0 NSE, V. A. [Fr.] to 
Vor requite, To return, or give in requi- 


Þ by ſometh 
To redeem, * for. e 


{renewed z reconciliation, 


REC 


aching a return, or equivalent; compenfa- 
tion, | 

RECOQMPI LEMENT, S. new compile+ 
ment. 

To RECOMPO'SE, [retompoze] V. A. 
[Fr.] to ſettle, or quiet anew, To form or 
adjuit anew, 

RECOMPOST'TION, - [retompoziſhon] S. 
compoſition renewed. 

To RECONCTLE, V. A. [Fr.] to make 
a perſon to like, or be liked again, To make 
confiſtent, To reſtore to favour. SyYxon, 
To reconcile ſuppoſes ſome diſpute or diſ- 
axreement. To adjuſt, ſuppoſes only ſome diſ- 
tance or difference, 

. RECONCI'LEABLE, Adj. [Fr.] capable 
of renewed kindneſs. Conſiſtent; poiſible to 
be made confiſtent. 

RECONCTILEABLENESS, S. conſiſtence; 
poſſibility to bs reconciled, Diſpoſition to 
renew love. 

RECONCTLEMENT, S. the renewal of 
kindneſs, or reſtoring to favour, Friendſhip 

RECONCTLER, S. one who renews friend- 
thip between others, One who diſcovers the 
conſiſtence between propoſitions. | 

RECONCILIA'TION, S. [Fr.] renewal 
of friendſhip, Agreement of things ſeeming- 
ly oppoſite. Atonement or expiation, 


To RECONDE'NSE, V. A. to condenſe 
anew, 

RECO'NDITE, Adj, [Lat.] abſtruſe; 
profound; ſecret, 

To RECONDU'CT, V. A. [Fr.] to con, 
duct again. 

To RECON JOIN, V. A. to; 

To RECO'NQUER, V. A. f 
quer again. 

To RECONN OTT RE, [ retonnoiter] V. A, 
Fr.] in War, to examine the nature and ſitu- 
ation of ground, &c. 

To RECONVENE, V. A. to aſſemble 
anew, 

To RECO'NSECRATE, V. A. to con- 
ſecrate anew, 

To RECONVE'Y, V. A. to convey again, 

To RECORD, V. A. [Lat.] to regiſter 
any thing ſo as to preſerve the memory of it, 
To celebrate, or cauſe to be remembered is a. 
ſolemn manner, 

RE'CORD, S. [the accent of the noun is 
generally on the firſt ſyllable, but that of the 
verb always on the laſt] a regiſter or authentic 
memorial, 

RECORDA'TION, S. Lat.] remembrance, 
Obſolete, - * 

RECO'RDER, S. one who regiſters any 
event, The keeper of the rolls in a city, 
A perſon choſen to aſſiſt the magiſtrates, &c. 
of a city or corporation, in matters of juſtice, 
and proceedings in law. A kind of flute. 

To RECOU'CH, V. A. to lie down again, 

To RECO'VER, V. A, [Fr.] to reſtore 


oin anew, 
F r.] to cone 


| 


FCOMPENSE, S, (Fr.] the act of 


from ſickneis of diſorder. To repair; to re- 
in; 


1 
[| 
k 
[| 
* 

| 


ESD 


gin z to releaſe 3 to reach, Neuterly, to grow 
well from a diſeaſe, 
RECO'VERABLE, Adj, capable of being 
cured or regained. 
RECO'VERY, S. cure, The power or 
act of regaining, The ſtate of a perſon cured, 
InLaw, the cutting off an entail, 


To RECOU'NT, v. A. [Fr. ] to tell in a 


diſtin and minute manner. 


\RECO'URSE, [rek3rſe] S. Fr.] frequent 


paſſage. A return, or new attack, Applica- 
tion or attendance for help or protection. 
The laſt ſenſe is moſt in uſe, the two former 
ſenſes being obſolete. Acceſs. meg 

RE'CREANT, Adj. [Fr.] cowardly; 
mean-ſpirited ; crying out, or recanting for 
fear. Apoſtate; falſe. 

Toe RECREATE, V. N. [Lat,] to re- 
freſh after labour, To amuſe when weary, 
Figuratively, to delight or gratify, To re- 
vive, or relieve, 

RECREA'TION, 8, refreſhment aſter toi! 
or wearineſs, Amuſement; diverſion. 

RE'CREATIVE, Adj, refreſhing z giving 
relief after labour or pain; amuling; diverting, 

RE'CREATIVENESS, S. the quality of 
being recreative, 

RE CREMENT, S. [ Lat.] droſs ; ſcoria 
ſpume; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. | 

RECREMENTAL, RECRME NI 
TIOUS, Adj, droſſy; coarſe. 

To RECRI'MINATE, V. N. [Fr.] to 
return one accuſation with another. 

RECRIMINA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act 
of returning one aceuſation by another. 

RECRIMINA “TOR, S. he that returns 
one charge with another. 

. RECRUDE'SCENT, Adj. [Lat.] growing 
painful or violent again. 

To RECRKUATT, [retraz] V. A. Fr.] to 
repair any thing waſted by freſh ſupplies, 


To ſupply the deficiencies of an army by new} RED, Adj. ¶ Sax. ] one of the ſimple and} 


men, | 

RECRU'IT, [et] S. the ſupply of any 
thing waſted, New ſoldiers, | 

RECTA'NGLE, S. [Lat.] an angle con- 
ſiſting of ninety degrees. 

RECTA'NGULAR, Adj, [Lat.] having 
an angle conſiſting of ninety degrees, 

RE'CTIFIABLE, Adj, capable of being ſet 
right. 

REC'TIFICA”TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
ſetting a thing right which is wreng, In Diſ- 


tillery, the act of drawing ſpirits a ſecond time, | gl 


in order to increaſe their firength, 

To RECTIFY, V. A. [Fr.] to make 
right, er reform, To increaſe the ſtreng h 
ot ſpirits by repeated diſtillation, 

RECTILINEAR, RECTILIUNEQUS, 
Adj. | Lat. ] confifting cf right lines. 

RE CTITU DE, S. [Fr.] ſtraightneſs, op- 
po fed to curvity. Uprightneſs, or freedom from 
any vice or bias, applied to the mind. 


— 


RED 
RE'CTORSHIP, 8. he rank cr ode; 


a rector. 

RE'CTORY, S. [Fr. A 
conſiſting of land, tythe, Jo ritual inn 
teparated and dedicated to God, for the — | 
of the church, and for the Maintenance of I 
miniſter, to whole charge it is committed : 

RECUBA'TION, S. flat] the 44 
lying or leaning, a 

RECUMBENCV, S. Lat. ly; 
ing. Reſt ; repoſe, : (tat hingerl 

RECU'MBENT, Adj, lying ; leani 

7 F 8 lex p 

RECU'PERABLE, Adj, [Las] ah 
recovered, 

RECUPERA'TION, 8. the a& of ts 
vering. 

RECU'PERATORY, Adj. pertaining f 
recovery, 

To RECUR, v. N. [Lat.] to come hat 
or revive to the mind. To have recourſe u 
or take refuge in, from reccurir, Fr, 

To RECURE, V. A. to recover fry 
fi ck neſs or labour. 

RECU RE, S. recovery; remedy, 

RECURRENCE, RECU'RRENCY, 
return. 

RECURRENT, Adj. [Lat.] retura 
from time to time. 


RECU'RSION, [rekirfpe] S. [Lat1 


rn. 
RECURVA'TION, RECU'RVITY, 
flexure backwards, 

RECU"R VOUS, Adj. Lat.] bent bac 
wards, | 
RECU'SANT, [rekizant} S. [Lat.] RE 
that refuſes to comply with the terms « dom 
community or ſociety, 

To RECU'SE, Ce] V. N. [Fr] 
refuſe, A juridical word. 
RECUSS'ION, Leb S. [Lat] 
act of beating back. 


tu 


mary colours of natural bodies, or rather off 
rays of light. In Dying, it is one of the 1 
colours: ſome reckon fix kinds or as 2 
red, viz. ſcarlet, crimſon, half-grain, | Dl“ 
orange, and ſcarlet of cochineal ; but tie) 
be reduced to the three principal druꝶ 
give the colours; viz. the kermes, corn tion 
and madder, 4 17 
RE DAN, RE'DENT, SS. in F ortific 
an indented work, made in form of the it 
of a ſaw, with ſaliant and co-enteri% 


es. 
REDARGUA'TION, S. [Lat.] — fl 
roving or confuting. * 
, RED-BREAST, [rid-bref] 8. a ſmall t£DOL 
ſo called from the colour of its breaft a 
RE'DBURN, a thoroughfare ton ut WL 
road from London to Dunſtable, in He" « £DC 
thire, with no market, nor any ch = — 
fair, they being all for toys. They 4 x — 


Wedneſday after January i, kaler u 
and Whitſun-Wedneſday, It is 44 


R CTOR, 8. [Lat.] a ruler. A parſon 
er miniſter ot an unimpropriated pariſh, 


W. of St, Albans, and 251 from 1. Ba: 


RED 
To RE'DDEN, [rr] — to mark red. 
ow red, or . ; 

Ne DDICH, a village in Worceſterſhire, 

with one fair, on — firſt Monday in N 

ſorts of cattle. 

i bst, Adj. ſomewhat red. 
REDDI'TION, S. Lat.] reſtitution. | 
AE DDbrrWE, Adj. in Grammar, anſwer- 

ine to a queſ}10N, 2 

E bblk, Lu, S. an earth of the metal 

kind, of cloſe and even texture, {mooth, glolly, 

mn(tuous, remarkably heavy, of a fine floric 
ted; that in England is che hoeſt in the world. 

REDE, S, [Sax.] cuuncil or advice.“ His 

wn rab. Shakeſ, Not in uſe, | 
To REDEEM, V. A. [Lat.] to relieve by 

wing a price, To recompenſe. To pay an 

Mun ment; to free from guilt, To free a 

netze by paying what money was lent on it, 

kerther with the intereſt, | 

REDEE'MABLE, S. capable of redemp- 


N 


| 


505. 

Abr MAPLEN ESS, S. the ſtate of 
ing redeemable. | 
REDEE'MER, S. one who ranſoms or 
bres from guilt by paying a price, or making 
atonement, A term frequently applied to 
r bleſſed daviour, 


To REDELI'VER, V. A. to deliver 
ck. 
REDELI'VERY, S. the act of dellyering 
tk, 
ToREDEMA'ND, V. A. Fr.] to demand 
£ 


REDE'MPTION, [redemſoon] S. Lat.] 
them, cr delivery from guilt or puniſhment 
maxing an atonement, 

gk ORY, [redemtory] Adj. paid 
nom, 

AEDFURD, See RETFORD, | 
EDHIBITION, S. in Civil Law, an action 
make void the ſale of certain goods, and to 
at the ſeller to take them back. 
DHT, Adj. heated ſo as to appear 


IDINTEGRATE, Adj. [Lat.] reſtored; 
ved; made new, n 
KDINTEGRA'TION, S. renovation ; 
mon, Redintegration Chymiſts call the 
ang any mixed body or matter, whoſe form 
3 to its former nature and 
- DEAD, S. Tre. led] minium, 
&U-LINCH, a village in Somerſetſnite, 
"ne fair, on June 29, for oxen and ſheep. 
- DNESS, d. the quality of being red, 

& VOLENCE, REDOLENCY, S. ſweet 


| — Adj. Lat.] ſweet of ſcent. 
= U'BLE, [redib]) V. A. to re- 
* To increaſe by frequent additions 
? 3 Neuterly, to become 


| Bae L S. [Fr.] an outwork 


REE 


REDOU'BTABLE, [redovtable] Adj. Fr.] 


terrible to enemies ; formidable, 
REDOU'BTED, [Credited]! Adj, [Fr.] 
awful; formidable. X 
To REDOU'ND, V. N. ¶ Lat.] to be dri- 
ven back again, To conduce. To reſult, 
To REDRE'SS, V. A. [Fr.] to ſet right 
or amend, To relieve, "remedy, or eaſe: 
moſt properly applied to things,” _. 
REDRE'SS, S. a relief of grievances, 
Reformation, Remedy, 


RE'DRUTH, a town of Cornwall, whoſs 


market is diſuſed ; but it has three fairs, on 
May 2, September 5, and October 1, for 
horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 
It is 260 miles W. by S. of London. 

To REDSE'AR, [ redſeer] V. N. applied to 
iron, which, when too hot, breaks or cracks 
under the hammer, 

RE'DSTREAK, [redftreek] S. an apple fo 
called from its colour, preterred to all other 
fruit fcr making cyder, Cyder made from 
redſtreak apples. 

To REDU'CE, V. A. [La'.] to bring to 
its former ſtate, To reform any diſorder. 
To break into ſmall pieces, To degrade. 
To bring into a ſtate of want or miſery, Te 
ſubdue. | 

REDU'CEMENT, S. the act of bringing 
back, ſubduing, reforming, or diminiſhing, 

REDU'CER, S. one that reduces. 

REDU”CIBLE, Adj, poſſible to be re» 
duced, | 

REDU'CIBLENESS, S. quality of being 
reducible, | 
\ REDU'CTION, S. [Fr,] the act ef break-' 
ing into pieces, or bringing into order from a 
ſtare of diſorder. In Arithmetic, the bringing 
numbers of different denominations into one. 

| REDU'CTIVE, Adj, [Fr.] havirg the 
wer of reducing. 

REDU'CTIVELY, Adv. by reduction; 
by conſequence. ö 

REDU*NDANCE, or REDU'NDANCY, 
S. 3 a ſtate wherein things abound te 
exceſs; ſuperfluity ; ſuperabundance. 

REDUNDANT), Adj. ¶ Lat.] ſuperfluous; 
abounding to exceſs, Uſing more words or 
images than are uſeful, 

To REDU'PLICATE, V. A, to double. 

REDUPLICA'TION, S. che act of dou- 
bling. 


To REE, V. A. to riddle; to fiir. 

To RE-E CHO, [re-e&o) V. N. to echo 
back, 

REE'CHY, Adj. [corrupted from reek} 
ſmoaky; ſooty. 
| REED, S. [Teut.] a hollow knotted ſtal 
A ſmall pipe. An arrow, 

To RE-E'DIFY, V. A, to build again; 
to rebuild. 

REE'DY, Adj. abounding with reeds. 


REEK, S. [Sax. ] ſteam; ſmvak ; vapour, 


A pile 


% 


REDU'PLICATIVE, Adj. Fr.] double. 


—  - 
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REF 


A pile of corn or hay, uſually ſpelt and pro- 


hounced rick. 
To REE 
ſteam; to emit vapour. 
REE “KV, Adj. ſmoaky; tanned ; black. 
REEL, S. [Sax.] a turning frame on 
which yarn is wound from the ſpindle. 
To REEL, V. N. [ Belg.] to ſtagger; to 
incline firſt from one ſide, and then to the 
other, in walking. | 
RE-ELE'CTION, S. repeated election. 
To RE-ENA'CT, V. A. to enact anew, 
To RE-ENJOYY, V. A. to enjoy a ſecond 


E. 

To RE-ENTER, V. A. to enter again; 
to enter anew. 
To RE-ENTHR ONE, V. A. to replace 
in a throne. 

RE-E'NTRANCE, S. the act of entering 

ain, 

REE 'PHAM, SeeRrPEHAM, 
REE'RMOUSE, S. ['Sax,] a bat. 
To RE-ESTA BLISH, V. A. to eſtabli 
ain. 

RE-ESTA'BLISHER, S. one that re- eſta- 
bliſhes. 

RE-ESTA'BLISHMENT, S. the act of re- 
eſtabliſhing; the ſtate of being re- eſtabliſned; 
reſtauration. 

REE TH, a village in the N. riding of 
Yorkſhire, near Barnard-caft1® with four 
fairs, on Friday before Palm- Sunday, Fri- 
day ſe*nnight before May 12, Friday before 

Auguſt 24, and Friday ſe'nnight before Nov. 
22, for pewter, braſs, hawkers and pedlars 


ware. 
To RE-EXA'MINE, V. A. to examine 


k 
K, V.N, [Sax.] to ſmoke; to 


| reſtore after damage. 


3 
0 | E F 


REFE'RRIBL capable of | 
— as in * ſomethi — 

To REF INE, V. A. ler! to 2 
droſs ot any impurities, o poliſh; to mak 
elegant; to make accurate, Nevterly, to ales 
nicety; to improve in poi 0 
gow ee cm 
' REFINEMENT, $, the 28 of eleanſ 
or impurity, Impro 


from droſs, foulneſs, 
egance. Artificial ptactice. 


| 


, 


ment in el 
tation of elega 
REFI'NER, S. one that clears from dh. 
or 1mpurity ; improve in elegance; invent 
of ſuperfluous ſabtilties, "I 
To REFIT, V. A. [Fr.] to repair; 
To REFLE'CT, V. A. [Fr.] to bend 
throw back. Neuterly, to throw back lip 
or an image repreſented in a mint. 
throw back the thoughts on themſelves 
things paſt, - To conſider attentively, 
throw reproach, 
REFLE'CTENT, Adj, [Lat.] bend 
back; flying back. 
REFLE'CTION, S. [Lat.] the 26 
throwing or bending back. Any image 
preſented or reflected in a looking glu 
Thought employed on things paſt, Theye 
ception of the operation of our own ni 
within us, as employed about the ideas it} 
got. Attentive con ſideration. Cenſure, 
REFLEX, Adj. directed backward, 
REFLEX, S. [Lat.] reflection. 
REFLEXIBTLITY, S. the diſpoſition 
rays to be turned out of a right line, th 
natural courſe in paſſing out of one medi 
into another, 


ain. 

1 REEVE, S. [ Sax. ] the bailiff of a franchiſe, 
or manor, Allo, the guardian of a church, 
or churchwarden. 

To REFE CT, V. A. [Lat.] to refreſh; 
to reſtore after hunger and fatigue, Obſolete. 

REFE'CTION, S. [Lat.] refreſhinent 
after hunger and fatigue, 

REFE'CTIVES, S. medicines which re- 
freſh, and renew ſtrength, 

'REFE'CTORY, S. [Fr.] a room for re- 
freſhment or eating. 

ToREFE'L, V. A. [ Lat.] to refute ; to 

re ſs. 

To REFE R, V. A. [ Lat.] to ſend or diſ- 
miſs for information or judgment. To ad- 
dreſs or apply to for judgment. Neuterly, to 
have reſpect or relation. 

REFEREE,, S. one to whom any thing 
is ſubmitted or referred. 

RE FERENCE, S. relation; reſpect; 
view towards, Diſmiſſion to another tribu- 
pal. 

REFERE'NDARY,S. Lat.] one to whoſe 
deciſion any thing is referred. An officer in 
the court of chancery ; the maſter of requeſts. 


- To RE-FERME NT, v. A. to ferment a- 
new. 


on the firſt ſyllable. Lat. 
n 


back, The backward courſe 


refreſh, or cheriſh, 


REFLE'XIBLE, Acj, [Lat.] capable 
being thrown back, or turned from, thei 
tural courſe, applied to rays of light, 
REFLE'XIVE, Adj. [Lat.] having ref 
to ſomething paſt; capable of reflecting 
REFLE'XIVELY, Ads. in 2 back 
direction. 
REFLO'AT, [refiet] S. ebb; reflux, 
REFLORE'SCENC * [Lat,] the 
lity of flouriſhing or bloſſoming ances: 
'To REFLOU'RISH, L- V 4. 


flouriſh anew. 
To REFLO'W, [refs] V. N. rr wi 


back. a a 
REFLU “ENT, Adj. ſometimes 
flowing back; 


act of fe 
of water. 
[Lat] 


ing back. 


RE'FLUX, S. [Lat.] the 


To REFO'CILLATE, v. A. 


REFOCILLA'TION, S. fte, 


ſtrength by refreſhment. | on 
To REFO'RM, V. A. Lat. to . de Vaan 

from worſe to better. Neuterly, to Er. 

make a change from worſe to better, ; a to 
REFO RM, S. reformation or vol 


REFORMATION, S. [Fr.] * 


REF 
17 


fra fg 


ing; fen, ſeldom any other than the effect. 


REFO'RMER, S. one who makes a change 


bom bad to better. One who exploded the 
mrs of popery introduced into religion, and 
winced it to its primitive ſtate, 

To AEFRA'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to break 
ke natural courſe of a ray j; to beat back, or 


IA er ION, S. in general, is the de- 
vation of a moving body from its direct 
eurſe, cccafioned by the different denſity of 
the medium it moves in; or, it is a change 
o& #retion otcaſfhoned by a body's falling 
ghquely out of one medium into another of 
öff. tent denſity. 

REFRA'CTLVE, Adj. having the power 
tefraction. 

FRA CTORINESS, S. ſullen obſtinacy; 
dhornneſs ; perverſeneſs. 

REFRA'CTOR Y, Adj. ¶ Lat.] obſtinate; 
idborn ; not ſubmitting to authority or com- 
and; contumacious, 

REFRA'GABLE, Adj. [Lat.] perverſe ; 
able to be confuted. 

7 REFRAIN, V. A. [Fr.] to hold back; 
d keep from action. Neuterly, to forbear; 
dabſtain ; to ſpare, 

REFRANGIBILITY, S. the diſpoſition 
i ray of light to be turned out of its natural 
arſe by paſſing out of one medium into ano- 


RITRA'NGIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] capable of 
ung turned out of a right line, or their na- 
courſe, applied to the rays of light. 
REFRENA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
Rruding. 
To REFRE'SH, V, A. [Fr.] to refreſh 
tr 1ibour, pain, or want. To repair or 
we any thing impaired by new touches, 
dev]; to refrigerate, 
REFRE'SHER, S. that which refreſhes. 
MEFRESHMENT, S. relief aſter pain, 
Fn, or fatigue, Figuratively, food or 


REFRIGERANT, Aa; wad 
"ufo Adj. [Fr.] cooling ; 


REFRYGERATE, v. A. [Lat.] to 


MFRICERA'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act 
lng; the {tate of being cooled, 

In SERATIVE, REFRIGERA- 
*% 101 [Lat.] cooling; having the 


ERIGERATORY, $ 
ling . 


) that part of a 

ki veſſel that is placed about the head 

15 An filled with water to cool the con- 
p 41 thing internally cooling. 
» {pret. and part. 

kenn, part. pafl. of Rzavs] 


E 
% k s. [Lat.] ſhelter from danger 


of religion from the corruptions of 
+2. to its — ſtate, Sy NON. Re- 
 Genifies often the action of reform- 


R E G 


of changing from worſe to better, The To REFUGE, V. A. [Fr.] to ſhelter or 


protect. 

REFUGEE,, S. [Fr.] one that flies his 
country for ſhelter. 
| REFU'LGENCE, S. [ſee RzxyuLGeNT] 
ſparkling or bright ſplendor, 

REFU'LGFNT, Adj. [Lat.] bright 
glittering; ſhining ; ſplendid, 

To REFU'ND, V. N. [Lat.] to pour back 
| Figuratively, to reſtore or repay what is re- 
ceived, Uſed with the reciprocal pronoun 
himſelf, to reimburſe, | 

REFU'SAL, [refiiral] S. the act of deny» 
ing to receive any thing offered, or of granting 
a thing requeſted. Ihe right of having a 
thing before another; pre- emption; option. 

To REFU'SE, [refize] V. A. [Fr.] to 
deny any thing required, or offered. 

RE'*FUSE, Adj. [the verb is accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable, but the noun on the firſt] 
j unworthy of acceptance after a choice is 
made, 

RE'FUSE, S. that which is diſregarded 
when the reſt is taken. 

REFU'SER, [refizer] S. he who refuſes. 

REFU TAL, S. | Lat.] the act of proving 
falſe or erroneous. 

REFUTA'*TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
refuting; or ſhowing any thing to be falſe 
or erroneous ; refutal. 

To REFU'TE, V. A. [ Lat. ] to prove falſe 
or erroneous. 

To REGAIN, V. A. [Fr.] to gain a ſes 
cond time; to recover any thing loit. 

RE GAL, Adj. [Lat.] royal; kingly. 

REGAL, S. [Fr.] a muſical inſtrument. 

REGA'LE, S. [ Lat.] the prerogative of a 
king. An entertainment given to embaſſadors. 

To REGALE, V. A. 1 feaſt; to 
give an entertainment; to refreſh; to gratify. 

REGA'LEMENT, S. [Fr.] refreſhment; 
entertainment. 

REGA'LIA, S. [Lat.] the rights and pre- 
rogatives of a king; which, according to civi- 
lians, are fix, viz. 1. The power of judicature, 
2. The power of life and death. 3. The 
power of peace and war. 4. A right to ſuch 
goods as have no owner, as Waits, eſtrays, 
c. 5. Aſſeſſments; and 6. The coinage 
of money. Regalia is alſo uſed for the ap- 
paratus of a coronation, as the crown and 
ſcepter with the croſs, that with the dove, 
the globe, St. Edward's ſtaff, the orb with 
the croſs, four ſeveral ſwords, &c. In Church 
Affaits, they are the rights and privileges 
which cathedrals, &c. enjoy by the grants of 
kings. 

REGA'LITY, 8. [Lat.] royalty; fove- 
reignty; kingſhi 

To REGARD, V. A. [Fr.] to value; 
to look upon as worthy of notice, To reſpect 
or mind. To obſerve religiouſly, To reſpect 
cr have relation to, To look towards. 
REGA'RD, S. [Fr.] attention to, as a 


ail; Prete&ion, An expedient, 


matter of importance, Reſpet ; eſteem, 
5 Q@ Relauon. 
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hy. 


REG 


Relation. Note or eminence. Referefice, 
Look or aſpet, « With ftern regard.” Milton. 
An object of ſight, ' 

REGA*RDABLE, Adj. obſervable. Worthy 
of notice, 

REGA'RDANT, Adj. in Heraldry, a lion, 
or ſuch kind of beaſt of prey, painted as look- 
i: g behind him, 

REGA'RDER, S. one that regards. 

REGA'RDFUL, Adj. attentive; taking 
notice of; obſervant; reſpectful. | 

REGA'RDFULLY, Adv. attentively ; 
heedfully ; reſpectfully. 

REGA'RDLESS, Adj. heedleſs ; negli 

nt.; not taking notice, | 

REGA'RDLESSLY, Adv. without heed. 

REGA'RDLESSNESS, S. heedleſſneſs; 
negligence; inattention. 

RE'GENCY,-S. {from regent] authority; 
government. Government adminiſtered for 
another. The diſtrict governed by a vice- 
gerent, Thoſe who ere intruſted with the 
government in behalf of another, 

To REGE'NERATE, V. A. [Tat] to 
produce anew, To renew by a change of 
nature from a carnal to a chriſtian ſtate, 

REGE'NERATE, Adj. [Lat.] produced 
anew, Born again, or having one's nat 
diſpoſitions changed by divine grace. 

REGENERA'TIGN, S. [Fr.] new birth; 
birth by grace from carnal affections to a 
chriſtian life. 

RE GEN T, Adj. [Lat.] governing. Ex- 
ercifing authority for another, 

RE'GENT, S. a governor or ruler. One 
inveſted with authority for, or ruling in be- 
half of, another, A profeſſor, or teacher in a 
college or univerſity, 

RE'GENTSHIP, S. the office or ſtate of 
a 


regent, 

To REGE'RMINATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
ſpring, or bud out, again, 
REGERMINA'TION, the act of ſprouting 


again, 
RE'GIBLE, Adj. governable ; manageable, 
RE'GICIDE, S. [Lat.] the act of mur- 
dering a king. One guilty of murdering his 
king. 
RE'GIMEN, S. [Lat.] that regulation in 
diet and living ſuitable to the preſervation or 
recovery of health. Rule; government. 
RE"GIMENT, [pron. ment] S. [Fr. ] a 
body of ſoldiers under one colonel. 
REG!ME'NTAL, Adj. belonging to a 
regiment. Uſed in the plural for the parti- 
- calar uniform by which one regiment is dii- 
tinguiſhed from another. 
RE'GION, 5. [Lat.] a tract of land. 
A country. Tract of ſpace. A part of the 
body. Place or rank, A diviſion or part of 
the atmoſphere. 
REGISTER, S. [Lat.] an account of 
any thing committed to writing in ſome book 
* kept for that purpoſe. An officer who com- 


za 


R 


To RE'GIST 
mit to writing, in 


Te REGRAFT, 

again. f 
To REGRANT, 
To REGRA'TE, 


fend. ** Regrateth the eye.” Deb, 1 
engroſs or foreſtal, from regra ter, Fr, 
RECRA'TER, or REGRA'TOR, 
Fr.] a foreſtaller ; engroſſer. One who y 
any wares or proviſions, and ſells them ara 
in the ſame market, or five miles round it 
alſo one who furbiſhes old arms, &c, to m 


them look new. 


oblivion, To enrol or ſet down in a lift. 
ſter. 
regi 5 The place Where a regiſter is kept, 


RE'GLET, S. Fr. 
by Printers to ae Foy ag $ 
wherein they a I | 
tances mr hr — 1 

RE GNANT, Adj. IF r.] predominant 
reigning ; having power; prevalent, 

To REGO'RGE, v. A; [Fr 
up. To ſwallow back. To wallow eager)y 


E6 


ER, V, A, (Fr, to come 


order to 
the att of inſerting in a 


J to vomit 
V. A. Fr.] to gu 


V. A. to grant back. 
V. A. to ſhock or « 


To REGREE'T, v. A. to fe- Alu; te 


greet a ſecond time, 


ſalutation. 
REGRE'SS, or 

[Lat.] paſſage back; 

The power of paſſing 


uneaſy at. 


church, a perſon that 


and obedience. 
REGULA'RITY, 
rule, Order ; method, 


mits any account or tranſaction ts writing. 


To RE'GULATE, 


. REGREE'T, S. a return or erchüg 


REGRE T, S. vexation; ſorrow for for 
thing paſt; grief; bitterneſs of reflection. U 
by Prior in the plural, but without author 

To REGRE T, V. A. [Fr.] to repe 
or grieve at ſomething done or paſt, To 


REGUE'RDON, S. reward; recompes 
To REGUE'RDON, V. A. to e 
Both the noun and verb are obſolete. 
RE'GULAR, Adj. I Lat.] conformadi 
agreeable to rule or method, In Geoms 
applied to ſuch bodies whoſe ſurface it 
poſed of equal figures, and whoſe folid at 
are all equal. Inſtituted, initiated, ot ele 
according to received forms of diſcipline, 
Non, We are regular in our conduct] 
are methodical with reſpect to our affairs, 
RE'GULAR, 8, Fr.) in the Re 


certain rule of religious or monaſtic life 
obſerves the three vows of poverty, © 


reeularity both imply 2 prudent eifel 
lags * the firſt relates more tothe 
which reſults from ſuch a diſpoßtion 
latter, more to the power 3 
which conducts that diſpoſition. 

RE'GULARLY, 3 a manner 

thod, or order. 
able to rule, metnoo, * [Lat] | 


BF 


REGRE'SSION, . 
a return or going bac RE 
back, WW 


profeſſes and folle 


8. [Fr.] conformi 


Sy NON, 


and to 


RET 


ut by rule or method z to direct; n. 


wh: that directe 
ULA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one tha 

— — by rule — method. The part of a 

machine which makes the motion equal, A 

akk made uſe of to adjuſt the motions of 


aers- 

'GULUS, S. [Lat.] the finer and moſt 
——— — —— at the 
vom on melting. | | 

To REGU'RGITATE, V. A. [ Lat.] to 
throw or pour back any thing abſorbed, Neu- 
terly, to de poured back. 

R:GURGITA'TION, S. reſorption ; the 
ht of ſwallowing back. 

REHABILITA'TION, S. in Canon Law, 
fenifes the reſtoration of a delinquent to his 
former condition. 

To REHE'AR, [rebecr] V. A, to hear 


iA RSI, [reberſal] S. recital; re- 
wition, In Muſic and the Drama, a trial, 
mrecital of any thing before the repreſentation 
git publicly. | 
To REHEA'RSE, [reb&ſe] V. A. [from 
hear] to repeat, recite, or relate, To try, 
reite, or pronounce, as preparatory to public 
kudib1.1on. 

lo REJECT, V. A. [Lat.] to diſmiſs 
ithout compliance. To refuſe, To caſt off, 
dthrow aſide, 

REJE'CTABLE, Adj. that may be rejected. 
REJECTA'NEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] unpro- 
able; beld in ſmall eſtimation 3 thrown 


REJECTION, 8. [Lat.] the act of caſt- 
Rech or throwing aſide. 

AIGLE, S. [Fr.] a hollow cut to guide 
Ftaing; regulator, x 

To REIGN, [pron, rein] V. A. [Lat.] 
eum or exerciſe ſovereign authority, To 
jedomunant; to prevail, To obtain power 


Onion, 

REIGN, rein] S. [Lat.] royal authority. 
* unt during which a perſon exexciſes ſo- 
RE Whority, A kingdom, or dominions. 
10 REMBA'RK, v. A, [Fr.] to take 


EMBODY, V. A, [written more 
ng u dot leſs properly, embody] to re- 
5 to 2 dody again. 

cho Ask, V. A. [Fr.] to repay; 
2 or expence by an equivalent, 
= SEMENT, S. reparation or 
* SIMPRE'GNATE, V. A, [re and 
app cognate anew, 

_ SSION rei 7 
er repented 3 3 
— bur, ihat part of a bridle which 
+ Re horſe's head to the driver's 
bur tively, government, To give 


REL. 

To REIN, V. A. to govern by a bridle, 
Figuratively, to reſtrain or contraul. 

REINS, S. [not uſed in the fingular. Lat.] 
the lower and the ſmalleſt part of the back ; 
the kidneys, : 

To REINFE'CT, v. A. [Lat.] to infect 
or corrupt agaiz, 

To REINFORCE, V. A, [ Fr,] to add new 
force or ſtrength; to recruit, 

REINFO'KCEMENT, S. a freſh ſupply 
of men, arms, &c. 

To REINSE'R'T, V. A. to inſert a ſecond 
time, 

To REINSPTRE, V. A. to inſpire anew. 

To REINSTA'L, [ reinflaul | V. A. to ſeat 
again, To put again in poſſeſſioͤn. 

To REINSTA'TE, V. A. to put again in- 
to poſſeſſion. To re-eſtabliſh, 

To REI'NTEGRATE, v. A. [Lat,] to 
renew with regard to any fate or quality; to 
repair; to reſtore, See RxaDINTEGRATE, 

To REINVE'ST, V. A. to inveſt anew. 

To REJOICE, V. N. [Fr.] to be glad; to 
joy; to exult ; to receive pleaſure from ſome- 
thing paſt; uſed with for or at. Actively, 
to make joyful or glad; to exhilarate; to glad. 

REJOTCER, S. one that rejoices. 7 

To REJOIN, V. A. [Fr.] to join again, 
To meet again. Neuterly, to make anſwer to 
an anſwer or reply, | 

REJOI'NDER, 8. [Fr.] an anſwer by 
the defendant to the plaintiff's replication or 
reply. | 

NEJo Ur, S, [Fr.] ſhock; ſuccuſſion. 

To RETTERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to re- 
dent again and again. 

REITERA“TION, S. [Fr.] repetition, 

To REJU'DGE, V. A. to try a ſecond 
time; to review; to re-examine. 

REJUVENE'SCENCY, S. [Lat.] reſto- 
ration of youth. 

To REKI'NDLE, V. A. to ſet on fire, or 
inſtame e gain. 

To RELA'PSE, V. N. [Lat.] to flip or 
fall back. To fall back into vice, error, 
danger, &c, To fall back from a fate of re- 
covery, | 

RELAPSE, S. a fall into vice or error 
forſaken, A return to any ſtate, eſpecially 
into ſickneſs, from a ſtate of recovery. 

To RELA'TE, V. A. [Lat.] to tell or 
recite, To ally, or be near to by kindred, 
Neuterly, to have relation or reſpect. b 

RELA “TER, 8. teller; narrator, 

AELA'TION, S. [Er.] the manner of be- 
longing to any perſon or thing. Reſpect; 
reference; regard, Connection of one thing 
to another, Kindred; alliance of kin, A 
perton related to another by birth or marriage, 
A recital of facts; a narrative, f 
RELATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] having rela- 
tion, connection, or regard. Conſidered as 
belonging to and reſpecting ſomething elſe, 
RELATIVE, S. a perſon allied to ano- 


"820; ive li 
dove reſtraint, or give liberty. 


ther by birth or marriage, In Grammar, « 
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REL 


pronoun, as who, whom, &c, which anſwers 
to ſome preceding word called the antecedent. 

RE'LATIVELY, Adv. not abſolutely; as 
it regards ſomething elſe, 

To RELA'X, V. A. [Lat. ] to flacken any 
thing ſtrained, To make lefs rigorous, To, 
make leſs attentive or laborious, To eaſe, 
To looſe, Neuterly, to be mild, remiſs, or 
free from rigour, 

RELAXA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
looſening any thing ſtrained. The ceſſation 
of reſtraint, Abatement of rigour, attention, 
or application, | 

RELA'Y, S. [Fr.] horſes placed in diffe- 
rent ſtages on a road to relieve others. 

To RELE “ASE, Crelceſe] V. A. [Fr.] to 
free from conſinement, ſervitude, pain, obli- 
gation, or reſtraint, 

RELE'ASE, Crelecſe] S. [Fr.] diſcharge 
from pain, penalty, claim, confinement, or 
ſervitude, An acquittance from a debt, 

To RE LEGATE, V. A. [Lat.] to ba- 
niſh; to exile, 

RELEGA'TION, S. [Lat.] exile; judi- 


cCial baniſhment, 


To RELE NT, V. N. [Fr.] to ſoften, or 
grow leſs rigorous, hard, or tenſe. To ſoften 
in temper. To give, melt, or grow moiſt. 

RELE'NTLESS, Adj, unpitying; un- 
moved by kindnels or tendetneſs. 

RELEVANT, Adj, [Fr.] relieving. 

RELEVA'TION, S. [Lat.] a rating or 
lifting up. 

RELIANCE, S. truſt; depen”ence; con- 
fidence; repoſe of mind. Uſed with on, be- 
fore the object of truſt. 

RE LIC, S. [Lat.] that which remains of 
any thing after the reſt is loſt or decayed; ge- 
nerally uſed in the plural. The body of a 
perſon after death. Any thing kept in me- 
mory of a perſon deceaſed, 

RE'LICT, S. [Lat.] a widow; a woman 
whoſe huſband is dead, 

RELIE'F, [reef] S. [Fr.] the promi- 
nence of a figure in ftonz, &c. Ihe recom- 
mendation of any thing by the interpofition 
of ſomething different. Alleviation, cr mi- 
tigation of ſorrow, pain, or diſtreſs, That 
which frees from dancer, pain, or ſorrow. 
The diſmiſſion of a ſentinel from his poſt. 
In Liw, remedy of wrongs. 

RELIE'VABLE, [Lee,] Adj. capable 
of relief. | 

To RELIE'VE, f{rele&ve] V. A. [ Lat. ] to 
recommend by the inter poſition of ſomething 
of a different nature. 'To ſupport or aſſiſt 
mutually, To eafe from pain or ſorrow, To 
ſuccour or reſcue from dinger, To give ref 
to a ſoldier, by placing another in his poſt. 
To right by law. 

RELIE'VER, Irelever] S. one who re- 
lic res. 

RELIE “VO, [re/e&vo] S. [Ital.] that part 
of a ſigure which projects beyond the ground 
on which it is carved, It is diſtinguiſſl ed into 


ing faſt, or tying back, 


REL 


alto, where it riſes much 
and baſſs, whea it riſes eg the life 
RELIGA“TION, 8. [Lat.) the ac of bing 


To RELVGHT, [ref 
new. "0 JV. A whit 

RELIGION, [the latter ; 
omitted in pron, . word e 
as, relij in, relijits, xe. ] 8, Lat.] that * 
ſhip which belongs to the ity, when ſh 
hdered as our creator, preſerver, and bers 
factor. Any ſyſtem of faith ant worſhip 
SYNON, Religion denotes a quality of the foul 
and diſpoſition of the heart towards Ce 
which prevents our failing in any part of oa 
duty to the Supreme Being, Piriy makes 1 
acquit ourſelves with greater reſpe@ 2nd a 
Devotion adds to this outwardly a ſerious c 

ſed behavicur, 

RELI'GIONIST, S. a perſon bigatted 
any religious perſuaſion, 

RELIGIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] pious; & 
poſed to the duties of religion. Teaching! 
duty towards God, Among the Ron 
church, bound by the yows of porerty, chal 
tity, and obedience, and to a monatnt li 
Figuratively, exect or ſtrict. 

RELTIGIOUSLY, Ade. piouſly; withs der 
dience to the dictates of religion. Accu 
to the rites' of Wige. Revweath; 8 
veneration, Exactly; with ſtrict obſerva 

RELI'GIOUSNFSS, S. the quality 
flare of being religious. | 

To RELVKQUISH, v. A, [Lat] 
ſake, leave, deſert, quit, releaſe, give vp, k 
bear, or depart from, 

RELI'NQUISHMENT, S. the att of 
faking, 

RE'LIQUARY, S. [Fr.] a ſhrine ors 

QUARY, s, lr. «tix 


ket in which the relics 0 REM 
are kept, | ble 
RE'LISH, 8. [Fr.] the eſſect which REM 
thing has on the organs of taſte, general Carer 
plied to ſomething agreeable, A [ma wal 
r iguratively, fondneſs or delight in any" Temed 
Senſe, or a power of perceiving. Caſt; mil ALA 
To RE LIS II, V. A. to give a tee der 
or ſeaſon any thing. To have 3 liking My un 
Neuterlv, to have a pleaſing tate, To on 
pleaſure, To have a flavour. | * 1 RE 
RE'LISHABLE, Adj. guftable ; hat 7, 1 
taſte. KE 
To RELIVE, Ci] V. N. wr N — 
to live ane w. vents 
To RELO'VE, [reli] V. A. © . . ; 
return. 54 3 
RELU'CENT, Adj. ſhining; n * 
lucid, "ae j te 
To RELU'CT, v. N. Lat. j ® it 8 
- . 
ain. ; al 
be RELU'CTANCE, RELU rn. "IE 
Lat.] unwillingrels; repugnance'y * 
if »ppoſition. , a 7 = 
1 RELUCTANT, Adj. [Lat.] * , 0 


acting with repugnance. 70 Rc 


REM 

T-RELU'CTATE, V. N. [Lat.] to reſiſt 5 
le againſt. 

lg, or RELU'MINE, v. 4. 

bent anew 3 to rekindle. 

To RELY',\V. N. to put truſt or con- 

ence in, To reſt or depend upon. Uſed 

, Aba x, v. . [Lat.] to be left ort 

\ ereater number, or quantity. To continue; 

ce actively, to await; to be left to. 

REMAIN, S. any thing left; relic; ge- 

lly uſed in the plural. Reſiduum; refi- 


ye, A dead . _ 
MEMAINDER, Adi, remaining or left, 
MAIN DER, S. whatis left. A dead 
y; remains. | 

To REMA'KE, V. A. to make anew, 

To REMA'NCIPATE, V. A, (SLY 
{or return a commodity to him who firſt 


pld it, 
To REMA'ND, V. A. to ſend or call 
>, 
REMA'NENT, S. [Lat.] the part re. 


mln, 
REMARK, 8. [Fr.] an obſervation; a 
or criticiſm, 

ToREMA'RK, V, A. [Fr.] to note, 
terre; to diſtinguiſh, point out, or mark. 
non. To remart implies taking notice 
ih attention, in order to remember; to cb- 
ve means, rather, to watch with exami- 
ton by way of paſſing our judgment, We 
re in order to r mark. 

MARK ABLE, Adj, [Fr.] obſervable; 
ndy of obſervation or notice. 
REMA'RKABLY, Adv. obſervably; in a 
ner worthy of obſervation, 
REMARKER, S. [Fr.] obſerver; one 
„ remarke, 

u DIABLE, Adj. capable of remedy; 
ile. 

ME DIATE, Adi. medicinal; afford- 
zareme!y, Obſolete, 
QEMED!ILESS, Adj. not admitting cure 
remedy, 

AE MEDY, S. [Lat.] a medicine by which 
Alem per is cures, The cure or removal 
"y urextneſs or evil, Reparation; means 
wiring 

To REMEDY, v. A. [Fr.] to cure or 
= + remove or repair any miſchief, 
10 AEME'MBER, V. A. [Fr.] to bear 
ume in mind, To recal to the mind. 
v mention, To reming, 

- . F MBERER, S. one who remembers. 
* MBR. k, S. the act ot the mind 
* recalls any idea it once had. Me- 
4 ae ia memory; honcurabie me- 
W rexoeftion, Any token by which one 
21 memory, 


3 g 1 
ik M3RANCER, S. one that re- 


ercheguer. 
i REMIGRATT, v 
Ne vac again, by 


h ene that puts in mind. An officer of 


R E M 
REMIGRA'TION, S. removal back a- 
in. 

84, REMI ND, V. A. to revive in the 
memory, 5 | 

REMINISCENC E, S. [ Lat.] recollectien; 
recovery of ideas. N 

REMINISCE'NTIAL, reminiſſinſpial] 
Adj. relating to reminiſcence. 

REMI%S, Adj. [Lat.] wanting vigour 
ſlack, Slothful, or careleſs. Negligent. 

REMI'SsIBLE, Adj. admitting forgive- 
neſs. 

REMI'SSION, [remiſbon] S. [Lat.] a- 
batement; relaxation; moderation. Ceſſa- 
tion of intenſeneſs. Forgiveneſs or pardon. 

REMI'SSLY, Adv. in a careleſs, negli- 
gent, or ſlack manner, 

REMI'SSNESS, S. want of care, atten- 
tion, vigour, or ardour, 

To REMIT, V. A. [Lat.] to make leſs 
intenſe. To forgive a puniſhment, or par- 
don 'a fault, To give up, or reſign. To 
defer; to refer. To fend money to a diſtant 
place, Neuterly, to grow ſlack, or leſs vi- 
olent. 

REMI'TMENT, S. the act of remitting 
to cuſtody, 

REMITTANCE, 8. the act of paying 
money at a diſtant place. A ſum of money 
ſent to a diſtant place. 

REMI'TTER, S. one that ſends money to 
diftant places. In Law, where a perſon having 
two titles to lands, &c. and coming to ſuch 
by the laſt title, and that being defeRive, he 
ſhall be reftored to, and adjudged into the 
lands, &c. by his former more antient title, 

RE'MNANT, S. [corrupted from rema- 
nent | any thing that is left or remains, 

RFMO'NSTRANCE, S. [Fr.] a ftrong 
repreſentation of the ill conſequences of any 
proceeding. 

To REMO'NSTP.ATE, V. A. [Lat.] 
to ſhow reaſons againſt any thing in ſtrong 
terms. Uſed with againſt, 

REMO'RA, 8. La- a let, or obſtacle. 
A kind of worm, or fiſh, which ſticks to the 
bottom of ſhips, and hinders them in their 
paſſage. | 
To REMORATE, V. A. FLat.] to 
hinder ; to delay, | 

REMO'RSE, S. [Lat.] uneafineſs oc- 
caſioned by a conſciouſneſs of guiſt. Pity; 
tendernels ; ſympathetic ſorrow ; ſting of con- 
ſcience. 

REMO RSEFUL, Adj. tender; com- 
paſſionate. 4 

REMO'RSELESS, Adj. unpitying; cruel ; 
ſavage. 

REMO'TE, Adj. [Lat.] diftant, applied 
to time, relation, or place; foreign. 

REMO'TENESS, S. the quality of being 
diftant, applied to relation, time, or place. 

REMO'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of re- 


N. [ Lat.] to re- moving; the ſtate of being removed to diſ- 


tance, 
REMQ'- 


REN 


REMO'VABLE, fremodwable] Adj, fuch 
as may be removed, | 

REMO'VAL,..[remciva!] S. the act of 
putting out of any poſt or place. Tranſlation 
to another place. 

To REMO'VE, [remodve] V. A. [Lat.] 
to take away, or put from its place, To 
place at a diſtance. Neuterly, to change place 
or abode. 

REMO'VE, [remove] S. change of place. 
The act of moving a cheſiman or draught. 
A ſtop in the ſcale of gradation, A ſmall 
diſtance, | 

REMO'VER, [remocver] S. one who re- 


moves. 

To REMO NT, V. A. [Fr.] to mount 
- again, 

REMU'NERABLE, Adj. rewardable, 

To REMU'NERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
reward ; to recompenſe: to repay ; to requite, 

REMUNERA'TION, S. [Lat.] reward; 

uital ; recompenſe; repayment, 

- REMUNERA'TIVE, Adj. exerciſed in 
diſpenſing rewards, 

To REMU'RMUR, V. A. [Lat.] to 
utter back in murmurs; to repeat in low 
hoarſe ſounds, Neuterly, to murmur back; 
to echo a low hoarſe ſound, 

RE'NARD, S. [Fr.] a fox. 

RENA'SCENT, Adj. [Lat.] produced 
again; riſing again into being. 

RENA'SCIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] poſſible to 
be produced again. 

To RENA'VIGATE, V. N. to fail a- 


iN, 
ERENCOU'NTER, S. [Fr.] the action of 
two bodies that meet, or ſtrike againſt each 
ether, Claſh. Oppoſition between perſons. 
A looſe or caſual engagement, A ſudden 


REP 
To RENE'W, v. 
Fil to its former a, 122 
repeat. In Scripture 
Poo to a new — of _m_ 
NE'WAL, $, ; 
ducing to its — — mm 
 RE'NFREW, a town of Scotland, and 
pital of a ſhire of the fame nan, — 

e river de, 46 miles W. ; 

The ſhire of — 1am ſends — — 
parliament. N 

RENITENCV, S. [Fr, 
in ſolid bodies, when 3 
impelled e each other. 

ENI TENT, Adj. [Lat.] acting ao; 
_ — by ie e. A w 
NNET, or RE'NNETTIN 
a kind of apple. K nn 

To RENOVATE, v. A. [Lat.] to . 
new; to reſtore to its firſt fate, 

RENOVA'TION, $, the a& or fate if 
being renewed ; renovation; renewal, 

To RENOU'NCE, v. A. [ Lat. ] to dif. 
own; abnegate. To quit upon oath, Sy xox, 
To renounce and refign are voluntary afts; u 
abdicate is an involuntary act. Abdicat 
more particularly relates to a throne; . 
naunce, to matters of religion; re/ign, to ems 
ployments, 

RENOU'NCEMENT, S. act of renoum 
ing; renunciation, 

RENO W'N, S. [Fr.] praiſe widely fpreadj 
celebrity. 

To RENOW'N, V. A. [Fr.] to mak 
famous; to celebrate. 

RENT, S. {from rend] a hole made 
tearing; a ſlit; a break; a laceration, 

To RENT, V. A. [from rend] to tear, 

RENT, S. [Fr.] revenue; an annual pay 


combat, 
To RENCOU*'NTER,V.N. [Fr.]toclaſh; 


To ſkirmiſh with another, To fight hand to, 
hand, 

To REND, V. A. pret. and part. paſſ. 
rent [ Sax. ] to tear with violence; to __ 


trat. 
RE NDER, S. one that rend; a tearer, | 
To REND ER, V. A. [Fr.] to pay er 
give back. To give on demand. To make. 
To repreſent. To translate, followed by in 
or into, To ſurrender, followed by up. 
- RE'NDER, S. a ſurrender. | 
RE'NDEZVOUS, [re>:dewooz] 5, Fr.] a 
meeting, or place of meeting, appoinicd, | 


To RE'NDEZVOUS, [rendewvorz] V. N. 
o meet at a place appointed. 


RENDTITION, 8. [from render | ſurren- | 


dering z tae act of yielding. 
RENEGADE, or RENEGA'DO, 8. 
(Span. one that leaves his religion on baſe 


principles; an apoſtate. One who deſerts to amend by an equivalent, 


an enemy; Aa revolter, | 
j 
| 
j 


To RENE'GE, V. A. [Lat.] to deny; 
to diſo n. 8 


to collide. To meet an enemy unexpectecly. 


damage, or injury. 


ment for the hire of any thing; money g 
for any thing held of another, 

To RENT, V. A, [Fr.] to holdbyp 
ing rent. To ſet to a tenant, 

RE'NTABLE, Adj, that may be rented, 

RENTAL, S. ſchedule or account 
rents, 
RENTER, S. he that holds by paj 
rent ; a tenant, 

RENVE'RSED, Adj. [Fr.] overturned 

To RENU'MERATE, V. A. [lat 
pay back. 

RENUNCIA'TION, 8. I Lat.] the 
renouncing. 1 

To REORDAIL'N, V. A. to ojcaip 
on ſuppoſition of ſome defect. 

REGRDINA”TION, S. petition of 
dination, ,Y 
To REPA'CIFY, V. A. to pacily if 
REYPAYD, part, paſſ. of RET AI. 
To RET AI R, V. A. [Lat.] te K 
after any loſs or damage. To fill up ants: 


REPAIR, S. reparation ; ſupply c 


To REPATR, V. N. (Fr) 09, 


REP 


REPAIR, S. [Fr.] reſort; abode, the 
of going to 2 place. 
a RER, S. amender 3 reſtorer. 
REPA'NDOUS, Adj. [Lat.] bent up- 


vnc. 8 

REPARABLE, Adj. [Lat.] capable of 
ne amended, or retrieved. 

REPARABLY, Adv. in a manner capable 
i remedy by reſtoration, amendment, or 


ly, 7 
ON PARA'TION, S, [Lat.] the act of 
xpairing the damages made by time in a build- 
15 or in any other thing. Supply of what 
v willed, Recompence, or amends made for 


ARAI E, S. whatever - makes 
amends. 5 1 

REPARTEEE, S. [Fr.] a ſmart or witty 
. REPARTE'E, V, N, to make ſmart 


ding, or ſharing again. 
To REPA'SS, V. A. [Fr.] te paſs back 
win, Neuterly, to go back in the ſame 


REPA'ST, 8. (Fr) a meal ; a refreſh- 
went, Food; victuals. 

ToREPA'ST, V. A. Fr.] to feed or feaſt. 
REPA'STURE, S. entertainment. Obſo- 


te, 

ToREPA'Y, V, A, [Fr.] topay back in 

turn, requital, or revenge. To recompenſe. 

ſo reimburſe, 

REPAYMENT, S. the act of repaying. 

The thing repaid, 

To REPE'AL, [repdel] V. A. [Fr.] to 
oke ; abrogate ; annul, 

REVEAL, Crepes] S. che act of recalling 

im exile, Not in uſe, Abrogation z revo- 

ſion; abolition. 

REPEALABLE, [repedlable] Adj. capable 

deing repealed, 

To REPE'AT, [reptet] V. A. ¶ Lat.] to 
ſpeak the ſame thing more than once. 

REPEATEDLY, [repettedly] Adv, over 

| over; more than once. 

REPEATER, repecter] S. one that re- 
+ A watch that ſtrikes the hours by 

eſlion of tae ſpring, 

aL nau, or REE PHAM, a town 

Norfolk, with a market on Saturdays, and 
a, on June 29, for ordinary horſes, and 

N chapmen, It is 10 miles N. W. of 

7: and 1097 N. E. of London. 

10 REPE . A. [Lat.] to drive back 

| ng, or an a{ſailant, Neuterly, to a& 
= _ contrary to that which is im- 

a fa Phyſic, to prevent too great an 

Alk any particular part. 
amelingy Ai [Lat.] a remedy that 


rk LER, S. o 
„S. one th 0 
9 AEPENT, v. N. ler.. = 


lies, 
FREPARTI'TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of di- 


REP 

ſorrow for ſomething paſt, To have ſuch 
ſorrow for fin as produces amendment. ' 

REPE'NTANCE, S. [Fr.] ſorrow for any 
thing paſt. Such ſorrow for paſt fins as ends 
in amendment; penitence. 

REPE'NTANT, Adj. Fr. ] ſorrowful for, 
what is paſt, Expreſſing ſorrow for fin. _ 

To REPEO'PLE, [repeepl] V. A. to ſtock, 
with people anew. g 

To REPERCU'SS, v. A. [Lat.] to beat 
back ; to drive back. Not in uſe. 

REPERCU'SSION, [ reperciſp#n} S. ¶ Lat.] 
the act of driving back; rebound. 

REPERCU'SSIVE, Adj. [Fr.] having 
the power of driving back, or cauſing a re- 
bound. Repellent. Driven back; rebound- 
ing. The two laſt are obſolete. 


| REPERTI'TiOUS, [repertifſhious] Adj. 


[Fr.] found; gained by finding. 

REPE'RTORY, S. [Lat.] a treaſury ; a 
magazine. 

REPETT'TION, S. [Lat.] the doing the 
ſame thing more than once. The act of re- 
citing or rehearſing, Recital from memory, 
oppoſed to reading. f , 

REPIA'NO, REPIE'NO, S. in Muſie, 
ſignifies full, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
violins in concerto's, which play only now 
and then to fill up, from thoſe which play 
through the whole concerto, 

REPIGNORA'TION, S. the redeeming 
of a pledge. 

To REPI'NE, V. N. to fret, vex, grieve, 
or be diſcontented; to murmur. we 

REPINER, S. one who frets or mur- 
murs. : 

To REPLA'CE, V. A. to put again into 
the ſame place; to reinſtate. 

To REPLATT, V. A. to fold one part 
often over another, 

To REPLA'NT, V. A. [Fr.] to plant 
anew. _. 

REPLANTA'TION, S. che act of plant- 
ing again. 

To REPLE'NISH, V. A. [Lat.] to ſtock 
or fill. 

REPLE'TE, Adj. [Lat.] full; completely 
filled, Filled to excels ; followed by with. 

REPLETION, 8. [Fr.] the ſtate of 
being too full, 

REPLE'VIABLE, Adj. [barbarous Lat,] 
to be reſtored after being ſeized, 

To REPLE'VIN, or REPLE'VY, V. A. 
[low Lat.] to take back or ſet any thing at 
liberty that is ſeized by way of ſecurity, ; 

REPLE'VIN, S. in Law, is a remed 
granted on a diſtreſs, by which the firſt _ 
ſeflor has his goods reſtored to him again, on 
his giving ſecurity to the ſheriff that he will 
purſue his action againſt the p-rty reſtrain- 
ing, and return the goods or cattle, if the 
taking them ſhould be judged lawful, In 
caſe of a diſtreſs for rent, the tenant muſt 


thing raft ] © think on bring his writ of replevin within five days, 
med With ſorrow, To expreſs|otderwiſethe goods are to be appraiſed and ſold. 
| | R 


EPLI 


" REPLI'CA, REPLICA'TO, 8. 
Muſic, fignifies to repeat. 


_ REPLICA'TION, S. 
a reply. 


to an anſwer. 


_ REPLY'ER, S. he that makes a return to 


an anſwer. 


in, 


aga 
To REPORT, V. A. [Fr.] to ſpread 
To give account of. 


any thing by rumour. 
To give repute. To relate. 


REPORT, S. rumour; or popular ſame, 
| An account 
returned ; relation, An account of judicial 


Public character or reputation. 


caſes, Sound, or loud noiſe. 


REPORTER, S. relater; one that gives 


an account. 


REPO'RTINGLY, Adv. by common 


fame. 


l REPO'SAL, [repizal] S. the act of repo- 
ng. | 


b 

To REPO SE, [rde] V. A. ¶ Lat.] to 
lay to reſt. To confide or truſt in without 
any ſuſpicion, followed by upon or in. To lodge 


or lay up, followed by in. Neuterly, to ſleep, 
or take one's reſt, To reſt in confidence, 
- REPOYFSE, [repoze] S. ſieep; reſt; quiet. 
Cauſe of reſt or confidence. 
REPO'SEDNESS, [repozedneſs] S. ſtate 
of being at reſt, 
TO REPONSITE, [rep6zit] V. A. [Lat.] 
to lay up ar lodge as in a place of ſafety. 
REPOSTTION, [repoziſbon] S. the aft 
of replacing. 
REPO SITORV, ſrepszirory] S. a place 
wherein any thing is ſafely laid up. 
To REPOSSE'SS, | 7ep:2e%5] V. A. to poſ- 
ſeſs again. 
To REPREHE ND, V. A. [Lat. ] te 
find fault with; to chide; to reprove. To 
charge with as a fault; uſed with of, 


REPREHE'NDER, S. blamer; reprover. 


REPREHE'NSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] worthy 
of blame or cenſure; culpable. 

REPREHE'NSIBLENESS, S. blameable- 
neſs. 

REPREHE'NSIBLY, Adv. blameably; 
culpably. 

REPREHE'NSION, [repre/#nfbon] S. 
Lat.] the act of finding fault, chiding, or 
blaming. 

REPREHE'NSIVE, Adj. given to re- 
proof. 

To REPRESE NT, [the s in this word 
and its following derivatives is pron, like ; 
as, reprezent, &c. ] V. A. [ Lat.] to exhibit or 
ſhow has if preſent. To deſcribe, or ſhow 
in any particular character. 
of or per ſonate another by a vicarious character. 


[Ital] in] 
[Lat.] an anſwer ; 
Jo REPLY”, V. N. Fr.] to anfwer j to 
make a return to an anſwer, Actively, to re- 
turn as an anſwer. Uſed with to, againſt, or 


N. a | 
REPLY”, S. [Fr.] an anſwer, or a return 


To REPOTISH, V. A. [Fr.] to poliſh 


give a reſpite, 
ſuſpenſion of ſentence of death, 


prove; to chide; to reprchend; to check, 


preſſion. 


thing ſeized as retaliation for robbery, a 
mage ſuſtained, 


taking ſomething in retahation of 1njur 
ceived, 


cenſure, or charge with a fault, in cen 
and opprobrious language. T6 upbraid, 


of finding fault in opprobrious terins, 
thing which expoſes to infamy or di 


worthy of repraach or cenſure. 


rilous 3 opprobrious ; diſgraceful ; un 
vile; ſhameful; ignominious. 


and grace ; abandoned; 
A profligate, One abandened to wicked 


allow or reject. To abandon to wickes 
and eternal deſtruction. 
ſentence without hopes of pardon. 


ing reprobat 


abanduning, or the ſtate of being = 
to erernal miſery, A ſentence of cot 

tion, | 
; fill the place 


RE p 


REPRESENT A Wo 
or likeneſs of en hag ea 1 
ing a vicarious character. 2 
po Mtn +, © heli 

REPRESE'NTATIVE, az 
hibiting a likeneſs, Bearing 2 l 
by commiſſion from another, 27 

REPRESE'NTATIVE, 8 one echii 
the likeneſs of another, orexercifing ricwig 
character from another, That dy which d 
_ — * J 

EPRESE'NTER, 8. » 
exhibite, One who ————— | 

REPRESE'NTMENT, 8. image or if 
propoſed, as exhibiting the likeneſt of for 


thing, þ 
To REPRE'SS, V. A, 
ſubdoe, g (9109 
REPRE'SSION, Irren] S. the a 
cruſhing or ſubquing, 
REPRE'SSIVE, Adj. having power 
repreſs ; acting to repreſs, 
To REPRIE'VE, [reprecve] V. A. rt) 
free from immediate ſentence of death, 1 


REPRIE'VE,*[reprefve] S. a tempar 
To REPRIMA'ND; v. A. [Fr.] u 
RE PRIMA ND, S. reproof ; repreheal 
To REPRINT, V. A, to renew ant 


To print a new edition, 
REPRYSAL, [reprizal) S. Fr.] fa 


REPRI'SE, [reprize] S. [Fr.] the a 
To REPRO'ACH, [repricb] V. A. f. 
REPRO'ACH, | reprieb] S. Fr.] the 


REPROA'CHABLE, [reprichotk] 
REPRO'ACHFUL, [repriebful] A6; k 


Ppofiti 
10 
a ' Mary ; 
RE'PROBATE, Adj. [Lat.] loſt to m TY: 
profligate. . 


RE'PROBATE, S. a perſon lot wf 
o RE'PROBATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
To abandon 100 
RE'PROBATENESS, S. the lar 
 EPROBA'TION, 8. rr] tt 


To REPRODU'CE, v. 4. ® 


again; to produce anew, 


REPROVY 


REP 


dxpRODU'CTION, 8. the a8 of pro- 


no or, 8. blame or reprehenſion 
en to a perſon's face, Cenſure 3; repre · 


zenhon, : ; 
RIPRO/VABLE, [reprocuable] Adj. 
— culpable; andy of reprehenſion. 
AERO WE, [reproove] V. A. [Fr.] 
blame; to cenſure, To charge to the face 

n fault 3 to reprehend. To refute ; to 


Iſprove. 
REPRO'VER, [ 


proves. SY NON» 


7828 S. one that 
ec 


who reproves another, 


nts out his fault, and blames him, He | 
are;rimands, affects to puniſh, and mortifies | 


te offender, 5 | 
REPTILE, Adj. [Lat,] creeping on the 


and, ; 

REPTILE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, are a 
xd of atimals denominated from their creep- 
or advancing on the belly. Or Reptiſes 
1 gend of animals and inſects, which, in- 


i of fect, reſt on one part of the body, 


le they advance forward with the reſt, 
h are earth-worms, ſuckers, caterpillars, 
\ | is elf uſed by Botaniſts, to fignity 
ats which creep upon the earth, unleſs ſuſ- 
jel by ſome other plant or prop; as cu- 
bers, melons, the vine, &c. 


REPTITIOUS, [bias] Adj, [Lat.] 


pag, 7 . . 
REPUBLIC, 8. [Lat.] a ſtate in which| 


power is lodged in more than one. A 
Imoawealth, 

REPU'BLICAN, Adj. belonging to a 
_ placing the government in 
peopie, 

BLI AN, S. one who holds a com- 
wealth, without a monarch, to be the beſt 
d of government. | 

PUDIABLE, Adj. fit to be rejected. 
0REPU'DIATE, V. A. Lat. ] to di- 
t; to rejeQ ; to put away. 

tPUMA'TION, S. divorce ; a putting 
i rejection, 

PUGNANCE, REPU'GNANCY, S. 
| inconſiſtency, or contrariety, Struggle 


Poutn ; reluctance. 


*UCNANT, Adj. [Lat.] diſobedient. | 


mry ; oppoſite. 

0 REPU'LLUL 
ain, 

Fu Lk, 8. [Lat.] the condition of 
linen off from any attempt, or put aſide 
ay debgn ; denial ; check, 
P REPU'LSE, v. A. [Lat.] to beat 


if drive off, 
EPULSION, ["*pibon) S. the act or 
from itſelf, 


do weg e 
*ULSIVE, Adj. drivin 
t back or driv 


ATE, v. N. [Lat.] to 


Wer to bes 


RES 


REPUTA”TION, S. [Fr.] the general 
character of a perſon. Credit. 

To REPU TE, V. A. [Lat.] to hold, 
account or eſſeem; to think. 

REPU TE, S. public character. Eſtabliſh» 
ed opinion. Eſteem. 

REPU “ TELESS, Adj. diſgraceful; diſ- 
reputable. 

REQUE'ST, S. [Fr.] the act of aſking 
any thing of another. An entreaty; peti- 
tion, Demand ; the ſtate of being defired, 

To REQUE'ST, V. A. to aſk a favour of 
another, To entreat ; to ſolicit, 

REQUE STEER, S. petitioner ; ſolicitor. 

To REQUICKEN, V. A. to reanimate, 

RE'QUIEM, S. [Lat.] a hymn, ſv called 
from its being uſed in imploring reft for the 
dead. Reſt ; quiet; peace. 

REQUTRABLE. Adj. fit to be required, 

To KEQULIRE, v. A. [Lat.] to aſk a 
thing as one's right., To make neceflary ; 
to need, 

RE'QUISITE, the; is pron. like z in 
this word and its following derivatives; as, 
requizite, &c.] Adj. [Lat.] neceſſary ; need» 
ful; not to be done without. 
RE'QUISITE, 8. any thing eſf.atiall# ot 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary, 

RE'QUISITELY, Adv, neceſſarily; in a 
requiſite manner, 

RE*QUISITENESS, 8. neceſſity; the tate 
of being requiſite, | 

REQUEFTAL, 8. a return made for any 
good or bad office; retaliation, A reward. 

To REQUYTE, V. A. [Fr. ] to repay, 
return, good or ill; to recompenſe. 
RE'REWARD, S. the rear, or laſt troop 
of an army, 

To RESALU'TE, V. A, [Lat.] to ſalute 
or greet anew. 

To RESCUIND, V. A. [ Lat.] to cut off:. 
To abrogate or annul, applied to laws. 
RESCI'SSION, (cen S. [Lat.] the 
act of cutting off; abrogation, 
RESCTI'SSORY, Adj. [Lat.] having the 
power to cut off, 

RE'SCRIPT, S. [ Lat.] the edi& or decree 
of an emperor, 

To RE'SCUE, V. A. [old Fr.] to ſet free, 
or deliver from confinement, danger, or vio- 
lence, 

RE'SCUE, S. an act whereby a perſon is 
deliveredfrom violence, danger, or confinement, 
RE'SCUER, S. one that reſcues; a deliverer. 
RESEARCH, Creſercb] S. Fr.] diligeat 
ſearch or enquiry; ſcrutiny. 

To RESEARCH, [reſerch] V. A. [Fr.] 
to examine; to enquire; to ſcrutinize. 

To RESE'AT, [ reſe#t] V. A. to ſeat again, 
RESE'TZER, [reſedzer} S. one that ſeiaes 
again, 

RESE'TZURE, [reſe#zure] S. repeated ſoi- 


zure; ſeizure a ſecond time. 


| 


þ 


| 


RESE'MBLANCE, 8. [Fr.] likeneſs; 
fimilitude; repreſentation, | 
To Ris 


3 R 
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taining it. 


or ſaved againſt ſome future exigence. Some- 


RES 


To RESE'MBLE, V. A. [Fr.] to com- 
are ; to repreſent as like { 


ing elſe. To 
like, 

To RESE'ND, V. A, to ſend back again. 

Obſolete. 3 

To RESE'NT, [rexent] V. A. [Fr.] to 

take well or ill. To be offended at, or return 

an injury, To have a due ſenſe of. 
RESE'NTER, [rezenter] S. one who feels 

injuries deeply. pol] 

_ RESE'NTFUL, [rez#ntful] Adj. malig- 

nant ; eaſily provoked to anger, and long re- 


RESE'NTINGLY, [ rezetingly ] Adv. 
with deep ſenſe; with firong perception; 
With anger. 

RESE'NTMENT, [reze&ntment] S. [Fr.] 
a ſtrong or haſty ſenſation of good or ill. A 
deep ſenſe of injury, | é 

RESERVATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
concealing in the mind. Something kept 
back, or not given up. Cuſtody. 

RESERVAT OR, S. [Fr.] a place in 
which any thing is reſerved or kept. 

To RESERVE, [uſually pron, rezerve] 
v. A. [Lat.] to keep or ſave for ſome other 
time or purpoſe. To retain; to keep; to ſtore, 

RESERVE, [rez& ve] S. ſomething ſtored 


thing concealed in the mind. Exception; a 
prohibition. An exception in favour of a per- 
ſon or thing. Modeſty, or caution obſerved 
in behaviour. ; | 
RESERVED, [rez&ved] Adj. modeſt, or 
not too free in behaviour, or diſcourſe. Sul- 
len; cloſe, SyNox, We are reſerved in our 
words and actions; we are m:4f in our de- 
fircs, our geſtures, and our dreſs, 
RESE'RVEDNESS, [re>:4wedreſs ] S. the 
quality of keeping one's ſecret ſentiments, 
RESE'RVER, [Liver] S. one that re- 
ſerves. 
RESERVOI R, S. [Fr.] a place where 
any thing is ſtored up, ot collected in large 
uantities; reſervatory, | 
To RESE'TTLE, V. A. to ſettle again. 
RESE'TTLEMENT, S. the act of ſettling 
again, The ſtate of ſettling again. 
RE'SIANCE,S, reſidence; abode; dwell- 


ing. 

RE'SIANT, Adj. Fr.] reſident; preſent 
in a place, 

To RESI'DE, V. N. [Lat.] to dwell; 
abide; to live, To ſubſide; to link ; to fall 
to the bottom, 

RESIDENCE, S. [Fr.] the act of con- 
tinuing or dwelling in a place, A place of 
abode ; habitation; dwelling. Sediment. 

RE'SIDENT, Adj. [Lat.] dwelling or 
having abode in any place. 

RE'SIDENT, S. from the Adj.] an agent, 
miniſter, or officer, reſiding in any diſtant 
place with the dignity of a public miniſter, 


| 


RES 

RESI'DUAL, RES: TL 
relating to that par SIDUARY, A4. ſta 

'SIDUE, 8. i 
that which is left, lar] de reainke 
o RESI'GN, v. A, a 
yield up a claim or . 12 100 i 
with confidence; applied to Providence, 7, 
ſubmit without oppoſition or refiftance [ 
 RESIGNA'TION, $, Fr.] the ry 
yielding er ſubmitting wi refiſtance 6 
doubt, 

RESIGNEE”, [refret] S. in Law, U 
perſor to whom the thing is ref ; 

RESI'GNER, [renner S. one that refigny 

RESI'GNMENT, [rexinment] S. aft 
reſigning. 

RESILIENCE, RESILIENCY, $, U 
the act of ſtarting or leaping back. 

RESI'LIENT, Adj. [Lat] Sarting 
ſpringing back, 

— RESILITION, S. [Lat.] the act of ſptin 
ing back; reſilience, 

RE SIN, [rezin] S. [Lat.] the fit 
phureous part of a vegetable, which vill 
corporate with oil or ſpirit, but not an aqueo 
menſtruum, 

RE'SINOUS, [rezincs] Adj, partaki 
of the nature and properties of reſin. 

RE'SINOUSNESS, [rezinouſneſs] 8. 
quality of being reſinous. 

RESIPT'SCENCY, 8. [Fr repentan 
To RESI'ST, V. A, [Lat. | :o oppoſe, 
act againſt, To hinder; to act agu! 
impreſſion of external force, 

RESI'STANCE, RESISTENCE, 
[written reſſtance, when ſuppoſed to be « 
rived from the French, but He, wi 
derived from reſſtens, Lat.] the act of refit 
oppoſition, The quality of not yielding 
external force, : 

RESISTIBILITY, 8. quality of refit 

RESI'STIBLE, Adj. that may be refilt 

RESI'STLESS, Adj, not to be oppo 
irrefiſtible, 

RESO'LVABLE, Adj. capable of 
ſeparated or analyſea, Capable of being 
plained, 

' RE'SOLUBLE, Adj. [Lat.] cad 
being diſſolved or meſted, _ 

To RESO'LVE, ſthe s in this word 
its derivatives is uſually pron, like JN 
[Lat.} to inform, explain, or clearfron 
doubt or difficulty, To confirm or n! 
any opinion or determination; uſes 10 
To analyſe. To melt, or diſſolve. ” 
ly, te determine. To melt, or * ; 

To be fixed in an opinion; uſed with 


RESO'LVE, S. a fixed reſolution; dete 
nation. : 
RFSO'LVEDLY, Adv, with mtb 


conſtancy. o: 
RESO'LVEDNESS, S. reſolution 


fancy ; firmneſs. 


RESIDE'NTIARY, [refdenſhiary] Adj. 
We mm ch i Kor ne | 


the power of cauſing fo 


RESO'LVENT, s. [Lat] that en 
u{100. 


RE:OV 


tedier 
Lit, 
ToR 
kate! 
ee 0 
0 ok 
RESP 
ee of 
don or 
RESP 
Hure anc 
RESP} 
Mice, 
Uity, 
RESPE 
r perſons 
cul 
RESPE 
Amely. 
RE:Pp 
Of ſprinl 
RESPIR 
Lunz. 


RES 


n the ertraction of the ſquare and cube roots, 
kc. ſignifying the number ariſing from in- 
de lng the remainder aſter ſubtraction. : 

RESO'LVENTS, S. medicines which diſ- 
che and diſperſe. In Chymiſtry, liquors for 
be difſolving metals or minerals. 

RESO'LVER, S. one that forms a firm 
efolution. One that diſſolves ; one that ſe- 


rates parts, : 
Far solU rr, Adj. fixed, determined, con- 
fant, eady, firm. : 

155010 TEIL v, Adv, determinately ; 


frmly; conſtantly ; ſteadily. ? 
2ESOLUTENESS, S. determinateneſs ; 


RESO/LVEND, S. in Arithmetic, a term | 


| 


an argument or objection. 
ſ 


RES 


To RESPIRE, V. A. [Lat.] to breathe, 
To catch breath, To reſt, or take reft, 
RE'SPITE, S. [Fr.] reprieve, or the ſuſ- 
penſion of a capital ſentence. A pauſe or in- 
terval. 
To RE'SPITE, V. A. to relieve by a pauſe 
or intermiſſion, To ſuſpend or delay. | 
RESPLENDENCE, RESPLE'NDENCY, 
S. brightneſs; luſtre; ſplendour, 
RESPLE'NDENT, - Adj. [Lat.] bright; 
ſhining, Having a beautiful luſtre, 
To RESPO'ND, V.N, 2 to anſwer 
] o cerreſpond or 
uit. 
R ESPO NDENT, S. [Lat.] one who an- 


ſwers in a ſuit, or in a ſet diſputation, 
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being fixed in reſolution, 
80d TION, S. [Lat.] the act of RESPONSE, S. [Lat.] an anſwer or re- | 


dearing from doubt or difficulty. Analyſis, ply made to an objection, or argument, Ag 

i the at of ſeparating any thing into its con-|amiwer made by a congregation, or clerk, in 

fitvent parts. Diſſolution. A fixed deter- divine worſhip, ; 4 

mination, or ſettled thought. Steadineſs, RESPO'NSIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] anſwerable, ; 

confancy, firmneſs. The determination of or accountable ; uſed with for, Capable of 

4 cauſe in a court of juſtice, diſcharging any obligation, | 
RESOLUTIVE, Adj. [Lat.] having the RESPO'NSIBLENESS, S. the ſtate of be- | 


— — — 
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To RESORT, V. N. [Fr.] to have re-} RESPO'NSORY, Adj. ¶ Lat.] containing 

evurſeto, To go publickly, or repair to, In} anſwer, 

Law, to fall back. REST, S. ['Sax. ] ſleep, The tate of death. 
RESO'RT, S. an aſſembly, er numerous Ceſſation from motion, diſturbance, or bodily 

body, of men meeting in the ſame place. Con- labour, A ſupport on which any thing leans, 

dure. The act of viſiting, Spring or active A place of repoſe. Remainder, or what re- 
per, Reſource, mains. EY 

To RESOU ND, V. A, [Lat.] to echo; REST, Adj, [Lat.] others; thoſe not 

b ſound back, To ſound ; to tell ſo as to] included in any propoſition, 

pe beard far, To return ſounds; to ſound To REST, V. N. to be aſleep or dead. 
£ ary noiſe, Neuterly, to be echoed| To ceaſe from motion, labour, or diſturbance. 


To remain ſatisfied, To lean upon; to be 
RESOURCE, S. [Fr.] ſome new and 


0 ſupported, followed by aon. To be left or 
axevient means that offer. An expedient; remain. Actively, to put into a ſtate of repoſe 


Ein. or quiet. To confide in; uſed with upon. 

To RESPECT, v. A. [Lat.] to regard, RESTA'GNANT, Adj. [Lat.] remaining 

ö lte regard to. To conſider with a lower | without flow or motion. 

wee of reverence, To have relation to. To RESTA'GNATE, V. N. to ftand 

To look toward, without flow. 

AESPE'CT, S. regard; attention, A low) RESTAGNA'TION „S. the Nate of ſtand - 

pee of reverence, Good-will, A conſide- ing without flow, courſe, or motion. 

tion or motive. Relation or regard. RESTAURA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act 

VOTER, . one _ _ one of _— - — 5 _ ©, 4 

r from a partial regard. 0 ; A. to force i 

RESPE'CTFUL, Adj, paying due re- the current. TY 

mice, Ceremonious; full of outward ci-} RE'STF UL, Adj. quiet; being at reft, 

Is 7 RESTHA*'RROW, S. a plant. 

AMECTIVE, Adj, relating to particu-| RE STIF F, RE'STIVE, or RE'STY, Adj. 

N wey or things, Relative; reciprecal ;| [Fr.] —_ to _ comply, = go for- 
— ward; generally applied to a horſe, Head- 

why CTIVELY, Adv, particularly; 8 ; — — ; Howard; _— , 
5 7 „S. unwillingneſs; fro. 

ee RON, [1eſp&/D3n] S. [Lat.] the! wardneſs. 80 55 

wn ba 10 , RESTTINCTION, S. [Lat.] the act of 

11 10N, S. [Lat.] the act of extinguiſhing. N 

a. Relief or reſpite from labour, | RESTITU'TION, s. [Lat.] the act of 

5 R2 reſtoring 


over to diſſolve, ing obliged or qualified to anſwer, ; 
RESONANCE, S, [Lat.] ſound; re. RESPO'NSION, [reſpinſb##] S. [Lat.] | 
band; echo, the a& of anſwering, | 
RESONANT, Adj. [Lat.] ſounding, orf RESPONSIVE, Adj. [Fr.] anſwering | 
echoing, making anſwer, Correſpondent; ſuitable, | 
| 

| 
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reftoring any thing loſt or taken away. The] 


act of recovering a former ſtate. 

RE'STLESS, Adj. unable to ſleep. Un- 
quiet, Unſettled. In continual motion or 
action. 

RE“CSTLESSNESS, S. a ſtate wherein a 
perſon cannot fleep, will not ceaſe from ac- 
tion, and is always in motion. | 

RESTO'RABLE, Adj. what may be re- 
ſtored. 

RESTORA'TION, S. the ſame with Reſ 
fauration ; which ſee. The return of king 
Charles II, in 1660, by way of eminence, is 
called the Reſtoration. 

RE STO RATIVE, Adj. having the power 
to recruit any waſte, | 

RESTORATIVE, S. a medicine that has 
the power of recruiting the waſtes of nature, 

To RESTORE, V. A. [Lat.] to give or 
bring back. what is loſt, waſted, or taken away. 
To retrieve from decay to its former ſtate, To 
recover pailuges, in books, from their corrup- 
tion, : 

RESTO'RER, S. one that reſtores. 

To RES TRAIN, V. A. [Fr.] to withhold 
or keep in. To hinder; to repreſs; ſuppreſs; 
keep in awe, To confine, or limit. 

RESTRAI'NABLE, Adj. capable to be 
reſtrained, 

 RESTRAT'NEDLY, Adv. with reſtraint, 

RESTRAINER, S. one that reſtrains; 
ene that withholds. 

RESTRAINT, S. [Fr.] an abridgment of 
power and liberty. A prohibition; reſtriction; 
hindrance ; repreſſion. 

To RESTRICT, V. A. [Lat.] to limit 
or confine, 

RESTRI'CTION, S. [Fr.] confinement; 
limitation. 

RESTRTCTIVE, Adj. expreſſing limita- 
tion. In Phyſic, binding or aſtringent. 

To RESTRINGE, V. A. [Lat.] to limit; 
to confine, 

RESTRINGENT, S. [Lat.] poſſeſſing a 
retraining quality; ſtyptic; aſtringent. 

RE STV, Adj. [fee ResT1yy] obſtinate 
in not complying. 

To RESU LT, V. N. [Lat.] to fly back. 
To rife as a conſequence ; to be produced as 
an effect, or flow as a conſequence. 

RESU'LT, S. reſilience ; the act of flying 
back. An effect flowing trom the operation 
of any particular cauſe, A conſequence or 
inference from premiſes, 

RESU'LTANCE, S. [Fr.] the act of re- 
ſulting. 

RESU “ MABLE, Adj. capable of being 
taken back. 

To RESU CME, V. A. [Lat.] to take back 
what has been given, or taken away. To take 
again: uſed by Dryden with àgair, as © reſume 
again, but improperly. To begin again any 


RESUPINA'TION, 8. 
lying on the back, 8 [Lat,] the a& of 


RESU*PINE, Adi. 3 
face upwards. A. Trat J laying vi te 
To RESURVEY,, v. A, 
ſurvey again, ; 
RESURRECTION, 8. ..] revinl 
after death, The act of ti 3 

death. f riing again afe 0 
RESUSCITA'TION, S. the 2 of flcrig 
up anew 3 reviving, or ariſing 3gain, 
To RETAIL, V. A. [Fr.] to divide, of 
fell in ſmall parcels ; to fell at ſerond-hand 
- RITA S. ſale conſilting in ſmall qu 

RETATLER, S. one who fell; by (ral 
Zuantities. 

To RETAIN, V. A. [Lat.] to pree 
from loſs or without diſcharge, To ker 
without loſs. To keep in pay or hire, Nes 
terly, to belong to or depend on, uſcd vit 
to. To keep or continue, 

RETAINER, S. a dependent; adberent Vic 
hanger on, for ſubſiſſence. In Law, 2 U | 
who wears a perſon's livery, but does not dat wc 
in his houſe, The a of keeping dep Ap 
ents, 

To RETA'KE, V. A. to take again, 

To RETA'LIATE, V. A. Lat.] un 
in kind, or like for like; to requite; to re 

RETALIA'TION, S. the act of ew prozc 
like for like. f tv 

To RETARD, V, A. {Lat.] to hin | 
in motion or ſwiftneſs, To delay cr pul RI 
Neuterly, to ſtay back or delay, RE 

RETARDA'TION, S. the a& of hind 
ing action in motion. Delay, Hindrand 

RETA'RDER, S. obſtructer; hinderd 

To RETCH, V. A. — force, 
make an effay to force, ſomething up N 
| the ſtomach; to ſtretch, or lengthen ; tot 
or yawn, po reca 

RE'TCHLESS, Adj. careleſs; recklels RE! 

RET EC TION, S. [Lit.] che 20 of ( 
covering to view. 

RETENTION,S. (Lat, Jche 20 ore 
ing, keeping to, containing, or fel my 
1 Mediving that ſtate of contrathon x To 
ſolids which makes them hold faſt der! pr 
tents, Memory, or = _ 14 | S 
ſimple ideas which the mind e 2 
mas, ſenſation or reflexion, Lima To} 


to review; to 


reſtraint. ; pare 
RETE'NTIVE, Adj. [lat] = a 
ower of retaining, or prelerving u ©" ace 05 
RETE/NTIVENESS, S. bariag e AET 


lity of retention. i 1 
RE'T FORD, a town in ay ; . 
with a market on Saturdays, a lt 


thing ſuſpended, dropped, or given over. 
RESU"MPTION, C]; S. [Lat.] 
the ac} of reſuming. 


on March 23, and October 2, for bat I par; 
' horned cattle, It is 143} miles N. 
London, 


RET 


RETICENCE, S. [Lat.] concealment by 


clk, S. [Lat.] a ſmall net. 


REV 
| RETRIBU'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of re- 


paying. A return ſuitable to an action. 
RETRI'BUTORY, RETRIBUTIVE, 


RETICULAR, Adj. [Lat.] in the form of | Adj. repaying ; making repayment, 


METICULATED, AS Lat.] made of 
work ; formed with meſhes. _ 
L TIHOR AI, Adj, [Lat.] having the 


f a net, , 
ira, 8. one of the inner tunics of 


Ar INUE, S. [Fr.] a number attending | 


on a great perſon z a train ; many. SYNON, 
dais implies a number of followers z train, 
the fame with order. 

Io RETTRE, v. N. [Fr.]to go to a place 
& privacy z to withdraw from fight, To 
retreat from danger. To quit a public ſtation, 
or a company, Actively, to withdraw, or take 
THE 

RETIRE, S. a retreat; a place of prl- 
jacy, Receſſion ; retirement. 

KETI'RED, Adj. ſecret ; private. 

VETIREDNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
fre: from public employ, or company, Pri- 


Wy, 

RETIREMENT, S. the late of a perſon 
who qu ts a public ſtation, or a populous place. 
A private abode, or way of life, 

ToRETO'RT, V. A. [Lat.] to throw 


navility. To bend backwards. 


k fittcd, 
RETORTER, S. one that retorts. 
RETORTION, S. the act of retorting. 
To RETO'SS, V. A. to toſs back. 
To RETOUCH, [pron, reich] V. A. 
[Fr.] to improve by new touches. 


back, 


ToRETRA'CT, v. A. [Lat.] to recall; 
precant, To take back; to reſume, 
ALTRACTA'TION, S. [Lat.] recanta- 
on ; change of opinion. 


Macy or ſolitude. The act of going back 
amid a ſuperior force, A place of ſecurity. 
To RETREAT, Tretrect] V. N. to go to 
Ee or lohitary dwelling, To take ſhel- 
„ teure from a ſuperior enemy, To 
«2 tormer place. 

To RETRE'NCH, v. A. Fr.] to cut eſf, 
ee away. To confine or leſſen, applied 


erde * * . 
ences. Neuterly, to live with leſs ex- 
kact or pm y 


| n «way any thing ſuperfluous, 
. * oY The act of leſſening, ap- 
en expence. int 

# Parayet An increnchment, covered 
To, Þ 5 2 
. an IRIBUTE, V. "A [Lat.] to pay 
i recompcaſe, 


RETRIE'VABLE, [rarfevable] Adj. ca- 
pable of being retrie ved. | 

To RETRIE'VE, [| retreeve] V. A. [Fr.] 
to recover, or reſtore after loſs, impair, waſte, 
or corruption, To regain, or bring back. 

RE TRIMENT, S. [Lat.] drops, or 
dregs. 

RETROA'CTION, Cretraa bſbon] S. Lat.] 
the act of driving back. 

RETROA'CTIVE, Adj. having the power 
to drive back. 

To RETROCE DE, V. A. [Lat. ] to go 
back wards, 

RETROCE'SSION, | rerreſ;/bon] S. the 
act of going backwards, 

 RETROCOPULA'TION, S. poſt-coi- 

tion, 

RETROGRADA'TION, S. [Fr.] the 
act of going backward, 
} RETROGRADE, Adj. [Fr.] going back- 
ward, Contrary or oppoſite. Applied to the 
planets, when they move backwards, or con- 
trary to the order of the ſigns, 

To RETROGRADE, V. N. [Lat.] to ge 
backwards, 

RETROGRE'SSION, Cretregreſbon] 8. 


ö 


hack, To return an argument, cenſure or any ¶ Lat. ] the act of going back ward. 


RE TROSPFEHCT, S. Lat.] a look caſt on 


| RETORT, S. [Lat.] a cenſure or re- things behind. The conſideration of things 
proach returned. In Chemiſtry, a glaſs veſ- 


paſt, 
| vith a curved neck, to which the receiver} RETROSPE'CTION, S. the act of con- 


| fidering things paſt, 
To RETU'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to blunt; 
{to obtund ; to turn the edge. 

RETU'RNER, S. one who pays or re- 
mits money. 

To RETURN, V. N. [Fr.] to come back 


To RETRA CE, v. A. [Fr.] to trace to the ſame place, or ſtate, To go or come 


back, To make anſwer, retort, or reply, in 
reproachful terms, to one that has made uſe 
of the ſame. Activeh, to repay, requite, 
give or ſend back. To give account of, To 
tranſmit, SYNoN, We are ſaid to return 


RETREAT, [retrect] S. F r.] a place of | what has been lent or given to us; to ſur- 


render what we have in pledge or charge; 
to reſtore what we have taken or ſtolen, |, 

RETU'RN, S. the act of coming back; 
retrogreſſion; revolution, viciſſitude; repay- 
ment of money; profit; remittance; retri- 
bution, requital. Retrrut, or days in back, 
are certain davs in each term, appointed for 
the return of writs, &c. In Building, it is 
a ſide or part that falls away from the foreſide 
of any ſtrait work, 


SETRE'NCHMENT, 8. I Fr. j the ac off REVE, S. See Rr xvr. 


To REVE AL, [revee] V. A. [ Lat.] to 
diſcover, to ſhew, to diſcloſe, to lay open, 
To impart ſomething from heaven. 

REVE'ALER, [revee/er] S. one that ſhews 
> makes known; one that diſcovers ts view; 


a diſcoverer, 
REVEFLLE 
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one who refents injuries. 


the ſecond ſyllable, from revens, Fr.] income; 


"S 


R E v 


 REVETLLE, S. Fr.] the beat of a drum 
iin the morning, to ſummon the ſoldiers. 
To RE'VEL, v. N. [derived by Skinner 


from reveiller, Fr. to awake; but Mr. Lye|j 


from reveelen, Belg. to rove about] to feaſt 
with looſe and clamorous mirth. , 
_ REVEL, S. a public rejoicing-time; or a 
feaſt with looſe and noiſy jollity. 
To RE'VEL, V. A. [Lat.} to retract; to 
draw back. | 
RE'VEL-ROUT, 8. a mob; an unlawful 
_afſembly, or rabble. 
XEVELATION, S. [Fr.] diſcovery ; par- 
ticularly applied to the diſcovery of ſacred truths 
2 heaven. 5 
| 3 S. one who feaſts with noiſy 
ity. 43 
RE'VELRY, S. looſe, noiſy mirth, 
To REVENGE, V. A. Fr.] to return an 
Injury. To puniſh for injuries. 
REVENGE, S. ſatisfaction for an injury. 
b REVENGEFUL, Adj, addicted to return 
injuries; vindictive. 
EREVENGER, S. one who puniſhes crimes; 


. 


REVENUE, S. {ſometimes accented on 


ar the annual profits of lands or other funds. 
To REVERB, V. A. [Lat.] to ſtrike 
again; to reverberate, Not in uſe, 

REVERBERANT, Adj. [Lat.] reſound- 
ing; beating back. 

To REVE RBERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
beat back, In Chymiſtry, to heat in a fur- 
nace, where the flame is beat from the top 
back on the bottom. | 

REVERBERA'TION, S. the act of beat- 
Ing or driving back. 

REVE'RBERATORY, Adj. [Fr.] beaten 
or driven back. In Chemiſtry, uſed ſubſtantively 
for a furnace cloſely ſtopped at the top, ſo as 
to return the flame upon the matter placed 
near the bottom. 

To REVERE, V. A. [Lat.] to regard 
with awe, Te pay ſubmiſſive reſpect. Te 
venerate, to honour, 

RE'VERENCE, S. [Lat.] awful regard. 
An act of obeiſance, The title of the clergy. 

To RE'VERENCE, V. A. to look on as 
an object of reſpect and awful regard, 

RE VERENCER, S. one who regards with 
reverence, 
RE'VEREND, Adj. [Lat.] venerable; 


geferving awe and reipect on account of years 


and ſtation, A title applied to the clergy, 
among whom an archbiſhop is ſtiled mo re- 
werend, a biſhop riębt reverend, and a private 
clergyman reverend, 
REVERENT, Adj, [Lat.] humble; ex- 
reiſine awſul regard or veneration. 
REVERE'NTIAL, [rever&;fpia?] Adj. 
Fr.] expreſſing reverence ; proceeding from 


REV 


. REVERIE,' or 
a date wherein ideas 2 
out any reflection or 


he aft of chi 


To REVERSE, v. A, (Lat.] to turn 
To overturn, To turn ba 


fide down, 
To contradict or re 4 
the place of —_ auh hi 

REVERSE, $, change, A . * | 
poſite. That fide of a coin on which irs 
EVE AS l 

'RSIBLE, Adi, [F;. 
being reverſed, *. 4. (Fi) ap 

REVE'RSION, reve ſbon 8. 
being to enjoy 2 420 of 8 Y 
poſſeſſor.. Sueceſſion, or right of \ucceſl 

REVE'RSIONARY, [revs fbarary] 4 
conſiſting in reverſion ; to be enjoyed /h 
death of another. 

To REVERT, V. A. Lat.] to cha 
to turn to the contrary, To reverberate, 
beat back, Neuterly, to return or fall hag 

To REVE'ST, V. A. [Lat.] to dt 
again, To reinveſt ; to veſt again ina 
ſeſſion or office, 
| REVE'STIARY, S. [Fr,] a place vl 
dreſſes are repoſted, | 
REVI'CTION, [revitfbon] S. [Lat] 
turn to life, 

To REVI'CTUAL, [pron, revitA V. 
ſtock with victuals again, 

To REVIE'W, [rev#w] V. A. tolook 
To conſider any thing paft, er examiae, 1 
cond time, To ſee again. 0 
REVIE'W, [reviw]'S. ſecond examinat 
The act of ſurveying an army, when perla 
ing its exerciſe, J 

To REVILE, v. A. to reproach; to n 
to treat with contumely. 

REVTLE, S. reproach j contumelyj 

ation, L f 

REVILER, S. one who reviles. 

REVI'SAL, [revizal] S. a ſecond 
nation, or review, 

To REVI'SE, [revize] V. A. [lat 
review; to examine or look over a {econ 

REVISE, [revize] S. a ſecond pen 
examination. Among Printers, 2 cron 
of a ſheet after it is corrected. 
REVI'SER, [revizer] S. Fr] u 
ner; Aa ſn erintendant. 

REVISION, [reufzbor]. [Fr 

To REVISIT, [revizit] V. A. 

N. . 
rv Al, 8. the act of ant 
à ſtate of languor, oblivion, or _— 

To REVIVE, V. Lede 

; rom 2 | 
life. To rr A Aively, to be 


awe and veneration, 
REVE'RER, S. one who venerates; one, 
who reveres, 


blivion, or lang! * 
life again. To raiſe from ny” Ur 70 
lity, or oblivion. To bring an 


mory, To guicken. 4 


RHE 


paVirvER, s. that which invigotates of 


Pry IVIFICA'TION, 8. the act of re- 
to life, Reſuſcitation. 
wEVIVI'SCENCY, S. renewal of life, 
REUNION, S. LF. 4 return to à ſtate of 
| concord, or coheſion, , ' 

To REUNI'TE, V. A. to join any thing 
e. T6 reconcile, Neuterly, to join, 
We cobcre 2410s a . 

ME voc ABl, Adj. [Lat.] that may be 
«called or repealed. | 
oY OCABLENESS, 8. the quality of 


1 RE'VOCATE, v. A. ILat. ] te recall; 


aal back, a 
2VOCA'TION, S. ¶ Lat. Jact of reealling; 
bt: of being recalled ; repeal; reverſal, 

T9 REVO'KE, v. A. [Lat.] to repeal, or 
aſe; to check ; to draw back, 

To REVO'LT, V. N. [Fr.] to fall off 
n one to another, including the idea of 
je:hing bad or rebellious, | 
REVOLT, S. change of ſides; groſs de- 
mur from duty; deſertion. 
ToREVO'LVE, V. N. [Lat.] to roll in 
circle; to perform a courſe in a circle, In 
, to fall in a regular courſe of changing 
Helo. AAtively, to roll any thing round. 
pconfider or meditate on. 

REVOLU'TION, S. [Lat.] the courſe of 
j thing which returns to the point from 
hence it ſets out. A ſpace meaſured by any 
ky revolving in an orbit, A change of go- 
ment; applied particularly to that by 
uch king William and queen Mary acceded 
he crown of England, Rotation, 

NVC LSION, (v] S. [Lat.] the 
| of drawing humours from one part of the 
ly to another, 

I REWA AD, [the 4 in this word and 
(nvatives is pron, broad, like u as, re- 
od, rewairder, &c,) V. A. [derived 
nner from ye and award] to give in re- 
d; to tepay; to recompenſe for good. 
NVA Rb, S. ſome benefit conferred on 
an for doing well, Sometimes uſed ironi- 
& for 2 puniſhment inflited for ſome ill. 


WARDER, S. one that rewards z one 
t recompenſes, 


1 


RIB 
' RAETO/RICAL, Ki, 6qurative ; onates 
rial ;' belonging to rhetoric » 
| To RHETO'RICATE, V. N. [Lat.] ts 


play the orator by making uſe of figurative 
expreſſions, and addrefling the paſſions. & 


one who teaches the ſcience of rhetoric; 
RHEUM, S. [Gr. Ja thin watery matter 
oozing through the glands, particularly near 
the mouth. WW 
RHEUMA“ TIc, Adj. proceeding from 
rheum; belonging to the rheumatiſm. 
| RHEU'MAT1SM, S. [Or.] in Medicine, 
a pain ſometimes moveable, and ſometimes 
fixed on the muſculous part of the body, re- 
ſembling the gout, 1475 
RHEU “MV, Adj. full of ſharp moiſture, 


with thick ſcales, and having a horn growing 
out near its noſe, ! 1 
RHOMBOIDES, S. 2 quadrangular fi- 
gure, having its oppoſite ſides and oppofite 
angles equal, In Natutal Hiftory, a kind of 
muſſel-fiſh ; a turbot-fiſh, In Surgery, a 
pair of muſcles of the ſhoulder-blade, ſo called 
from their figure, ＋ 
RHO'MBUS, S. [Gr.] in Geometry, a 
quadrangular figure, having its four oppoſite 
angles equal. 
RHOS-FAIR, a village of Cardiganſhire, 
in S. Wales, with three faire, on Auguſt 5, 
Auguſt 26, and October 4g, for-cattle, horſes, 
wool, and pedlars ware.. 
RHU'BARB, S. [Lat.] a' medicinal pur- 
[gative root, brought from Ruſſia and the Eaſt 
Indies. It poſſeſſes the double virtue of a ca- 
thartic and aſtringent; it readily evacuates, 
particularly the bilious humours, and after- 
wards gently aſtringes and ſtrengthens. 
RHUMB, S. in Navigation, is a vertical cir. 
cle of any gi ven place, or the interſection of ſuck 
a circle with the horizon; in which laft ſenſe, 
rbumb is the ſame with the point of the compaſs. 
RHYME, S. [Gr.] a harmonious ſucceſ- 
fon of ſounds, The conſonance of verſes, 
wherein the laſt ſyllable of one line has the 
ſame ſound as that of another, Figuratively, 
poetry; a poem, Rhyme or reaſon is a pro- 
verbial expreſſion for number or ſenſe. 


MAYADERGOWY, a town of Radnor- 
t in 5. Wales, with a market on Wedneſ- 
u three fairs, on Auguſt 6, Auguſt 
* deptember 26, for ſheep, horned 
r It is ſeated on the river 
5 oak of Radnor, and 1734 W. N. 
#1 OY, [the þ after the , as for- 
0 — mute in this and all the 
Lig words as, reum,ryme, &c. JS. [Gr. 

motion conſiſting of parts — a 
Ur 0 endence or mutual connexion. 
RIC, 8. Gr.] the art of ſpeaking 
lo as to rouſe and perſuade. 


- 


| To RHYME, V. N, to have the ſame 
| ſound, To make verſes. | 

RHY MER, S. one who makes rhymes 
a verſifier, 

RHY TYLAFORD, or RHYDYLLA- 
FRAY, a village in Carnarvonſhire, in 8. 
Wales, with one fair, on June 29, for cattle. 

RHYTHM, S. [Gr.] in Muſic, is uſed to 
ſignify a certain number of pulſes in any given 
time. 

RHY"THMICAL, Adj. [Gr.] harmonical; 


having proportion of one ſound to another, 


inſide of the thorax, Any piece of timber or 
other matter uſed to ſtrengthen the fide of a 
ſhip, &c, 


RI 


RHETORI'CIAN, Creteriſbian] S. [Fr.! 


RHINO C EROS, S. [Gr.} a beaſt covered 


RIB, S. ¶ Sax. ] an arebed bone, ſuſtaining the 


* . — — — --þ * 
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_. RIC Rice. 


8 S. [Fr.] a looſe, rough, or bru- high-ſheriff required them to Aab 


on. and upon their refuſy ” 
BAL DRV, S. [Fr.] mean, lewd, bru- a body, and attacked the Gd 7. oh | 
tal language. _ | offered a great ſum of money to he oy ' 
RI'BAND, S. [Fr.] a fillet, or narrow flip|their lives, but the people fs off with 
of filk, worn for ornament. no quarter, And ſo, rather than f 3 then 1 
RIBBED, Adj. having ribs, bands of the uncircumciſed Citi 8 
RI'BBOV, S. See RIAN BD. maſter of a family cut his wiſe'; ud | 5 
To RI RO AST [ribrif] V. N. to beat throats fie, then diſpached his fry « 
ſoundly, ended with the laughter of himſelf, * 


RIC, ['Sax. - powerful, rich or valiant, cruſade, for therecoveryof 
. RICE. 8. ns an efculent grain cultivated | Infidels, had been — 1 
in the Indies, of an oval figure, and covered] France and king Henry, in which Richard , 
with a huſk like barley, to bear a part; but their private quarrely 10 
RICH, Adj. — abounding in money, put a ſtop to the undertaking, Ang 
lands, or other poſſeſſions, applied to perſons. | Philip and Richard being in perfec! * 
Splendid, valuable, ſumptuous; applied to| they reſumed the defign according to both ths 
dreſs. Having any quality in great quantities, vous. The Chriſtians in general, eſpecix 
or to a great degree. Fertile, applied to ſoil. in France and England, were extremely zealo 
RICHARD I. (ſurnamed Ceur-de-Lion.)\ for this religious expedition, and fhewed the 
Richard ſtaid above a month in France, after his | ardour, either by inliſting themſelves, * 
father Henry II. s death, ſo well was he affured|vancing money, King Richard's though 
of the diſpoſition of the people of England, and | were wholly taken up with this afir fg 
that nothing would be attempted there to his his very acceſſion, whether for the ſake { 
Judice ; tho' in his father's life-time he |gloty or religion, let the reader judge, 
ad, or pretended to have, ſome fears and he deſigned to make as great a figure as pol 
jealouſies on account of his brother prince ble in this expedition, it was heceſſar 
hn, The firſt thing he did was to have an | ſhould carry with him 4 numerous army; 
interview with Philip, when be thanked him maintain which he fuck at no methods 
for his late protection, and did homage to raiſe money, Beſides the late king's tei 
kim for his French provinces. On the 20th [amounting to above 100,000 marks, which 
of July he received the ducal crown of Nor- | wholly applied this way, he fold almof 
mandy at Roan, and was girt with the ducal the crown lands, of which the biſhops deen 
ſword, according to the cuſtom of inveſtiture, |abbots were the chief purchaſers, For 100 
The firſt order he ſent to England, where he | marks he delivered up Berwick and Nun 
was obeyed as if he had been already crown-|rough to the king of Scotland, and dich 
ed, was to ſet his mother queen Eleanor at bim and his ſucceſſors from the homage cred | 
liberty, who had been 16 years in confine- | father had impoſed. When complaints » Gen 
ment, He alſo intruſted her with the admi- | made to him for theſe meaſures, he (ad, 


latte 
niftration during his abſence, and impoweres | would fell London itſelf, could he finda © vn Ric 
her to releaſe what priſoners the pleaſed ; who | man able to purchaſe it, He got 2 Þ imſel: 
was too ſenſibly affected with her long con- | from the pope to diſpenſe with thoſe who him, 
Hnement, not to exerciſe with pleaſure this |pented of their vow, as having too | 1 | 


power given her by her ſon ; who having ſet- |engaged in the cruſade z and as on 
tled his affairs in France, came to London, and | many of this ſort, he raiſed great ſums bj 
was crowned by Baldwin, archbiſhop of Can- |means. He moreover extorted may | 
terbury, on Sep. 3. 1189. The ceremony |the richeſt of his ſubjects, by 4 
was diſturbed by the maſſacre of ſome ſews, |thoſe againſt whom he could have on bad b. 
who preſſing to ſee the ſolemnity, the people |and laying ſuch as had any ways 7 w - | 
fell furiouſly upon them, and killed ſeveral of | felves obnoxious, under 2 neceſſity 07 
them, But the king having cauſed a fri| themſelves harmleſs, by making we 
inquiry to be made, ſome of the ring- leaders Whilſt he was by theſe and * 5 
in this barbarous action were deſervedly put to heaping up money, the clergy © 


1. 
Uſputs 
hey 1 
M's di 


death. It muſt be obſerved, that ever ſince could to procure him ſoldiers . ne. 
the taking of Jeruſalem by the Saracens, the ſoon became very nn fart N ac 
people breathed nothing but revenge againſt theſe extraordinary 1 hs 1 Le 
the enemies of Chriſt; and this made them he gave the regency, during bis dy wit 


de dat 
Nor x 


* . . 2 — ellor who 
take this opportunity of falling upon the poor Longchamp, his high Fance ee. 
pp y g upo po allo biſhop of Ely, an the pope's | 


Jews, tho' they had no hand in that revolu- p of ew | 

_ in Paleſtine, Their not being Chriſtians joining with him the — . — , * th 
was enough: And the cruel example of the|to his brother prince Jo — e k 
Londoners was followed by ſeveral other great bim have any ſhare 1n yr 4 20 bay aft 
towns, eſpecially at York, where co Jews, fear of giving him an —_ fs hel * 
beſides women and children, having fled into him: But 3 40 ny 


the caſtle to avoid the fury of the rabble, the Jed him wi 


a, Somerſet, Nottingham, Derby, and ſof Cyprus; where Iſaac, king of the iſland, 
Lancaſter, and gave him in marriage Aviſa, 5 prince of a very bad character, impriſoned 
tires of the houſe of Glouceſter, his ſecond 'the Engliſh that had eſcaped the ſhipwreck, 
ako, All things being ſettled, king Rich- and ſeized their effects. King Richard pro- 
ard paſſed over into France about the begin- volced at this barbarity, as ſoon as the ſcat- 
jing of the year 1190, and the two armies of | tered fleet was joined, landed his men, and 
IEnnce and England, making together above attacked Iſaac ſo furiouſly, that he was forced 
109,000 men, joined at Vezelai, towards the = abandon the ſhore, The king of England 
end of June, according to agreement, The | purſuing this advantage, with eaſe made him- 
es monarchs marched together as far as 125 bd maſter of the city of Limiſſo; and ſoon 
w where parting, Philip proceeded Tor [er Ifaac and his only daughter were made 
" 2nd Richard for Marſeilles, to meet | priſoners. He entreated king Richard not 
bet; both being to join again at Meſſina, to pus him in irons, who granted his requeſt 
| Sicily, the general rendezvous of the | ſo far that inſtead of iron, he ordered him to 
riſes, Philip ſoon arrived there; but Rich- be bound with ſilver fetters. The conqueſt of 
kd, whoſe fleet had been ſeparated by a ſtorm, the whole iſland ſoon followed, which Rich- 
4 vere ſome time before they joined again, | ard gave ſome time after to Guy of Luſignan, 
till towards the end of Sept. Here a quar- the laſt king of Jeruſalem, whoſe family en- 
| un zroſe between Richard and Tancred, | joyed it near 200 years. Before Richard left 
ne of Sicily, who having detained the | Cyprus, he conſummated his marriage with the 
ren dowager, Richard's ſiſter, in priſon, ſet |princeſs Berenguella, Whilſt the king was 
xt liberty at his arrival, and fent her to, making himſelf famous by theſe great actions 
in, But Richard not ſatisfied with this, | abroad, Longchamp, the regent; abuſed his 
manded the dower aſſigned her by, William power at home, to ſuch a degree, that his col- 
her huſband, Tancred being very back- | legue, the biſhop of Durham, and” the fix 
{ to comply with this demand, Kichard | counſellors the king had appointed to aſſiſt 
| = _ and monaſtery near Meſſina, them, complained to prince John, and got him 
aner: d in return ordered matters fo, that to j in with them in order to depoſe him; 
inhabitants of Meffina, taking the advan- | which they effected, and conferred the regency” 
of ſome diſorder there, expelled the En- on the archbiſhop of Roan, till the king's 
out of their city. Richard enraged at pleaſure ſhould be known, John was glad of 
— the city with ſach fury, that this opportunity of having a hand inthe admi- 
. maſter of it the firſt aſſault. Upon niſtration, and proved it ſo as to make a ſtrong 
ncred thought fit to ſatisfy all Richard's party for the crown, in caſe his brother died 
y 3 9 — 3 = . — * prejudice of his 
cred to comply, be now — — Geoffrey 3 * wn 
lifenfion between Richard and Philip. | affairs of Paleſtine, Acon, or Prolemais had 
latter had already looked with a jealous been beſieged by ſome Chriſtian princes a 
—— — 1 _— — year, When Philip of France arrived, 
TONES po e — a — — GP the fiege, but with little ſucreſs, 
A mib, wcnn ar = eing exaſ- 1 ichard arriving afterwards, carried it 
Au as 4 Li-wage y demanded of on ſo vigoroully, that in ſpite of all the at- 
yrugrayms — 3 — the tempts of the ſultan Saladin to raiſe it, the 
i refuſed it, laying, "i el — — . 92 4 — —— bn 
1 _ by whom the king his fa- |peQed to march towards Jeruſalem ;; but the 
* * = offering to prove it by |difſenſion between the two kings, which broke 
"= — — 3 — 5 — —— — 7 — — 
Ulputes had fo exaſperated their — had obtair ed by the i — vi — — 
ey were" never more friends. H ' ti f bi * ad his 3 
ns did not hinder them from! 1. baer ee 4 0 . — Je ——_— _ 
Mech, 1193, Richard ſtaying fox the|of Gtlnefs, and deingimpatient to go and take 
If Eleanor bie hang ying for the | of ſickneſs, and being impatient to go and take 
—ͤ— - 10 * being. roſſeſſion of Artois, which was fallen to him 
— 8 a > Navarre, | by vo" death of the earl of F landers, quitted 
ver returning home As e nr and returned home, leaving 10,000 
vith the queen dow — — 50 mo of his men under the command of the duke of 
uhu to fea with + n - — y, king Burgundy, Soon after his departure, Richard 
wht er Pha . as lant fleet, about and Saladin exhibited a ſpeRacle of horror, by 
ales along Sm gona; taking the putting the priſoners to death, each had in 
ue e 2 . fleet his power, which were ſome thouſands, "This 
k which drove — ws yprus and | was oecaſioned by Saladin's refufingto perform 
ol Gem on the coaſt the articles of the ſurrender of Acon, upon + 
245-1 which 


we 
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which Richard is thought to have begun with 
beheading the Turkiſh priſoners, and Saladin, 
hy way of repriſal, did the ſame by his Chriſ- 
tian captives. Such inſtances of barbarity are 
rarely to be found in hiſtory ; and whether 
they can be juſtified by the laws of war, or the 
law of retaliation, I ſhall riot take upon me 
to determine. After this Richard reſolved to 
beſiege Aſcalon; and as he was marching to- 


wards it with that deſign, Saladin poſted him- 


ſelf advantageouſly in the way, with an army 
of 300,c00 men, Here a great battle enſued, 
which was fought on Sept. 7, 1191. Richard 
| mttacked the Saracens, ſo much ſuperior to 
bim in number, with ſuch undaunted valour 
and reſolution, that he in the end entirely 
defeated them, leaving dead on the 
field of battle, After which he repaired the 
maritime cities of Aſcalon, Joppa, and Cæ- 
area, which Saladia had abandoned, after 
having demoliſhed their walls. Then he 
marched towards Jeruſalem, and in his way 
took the great Babylon caravan, conſiſting of 
$000 loaded camels, and 4000 horſes or mules, 
and gyarded by 10,000 horſe, By this means 
he made himſelf maſter of an ineſtimable 
booty, After which be continued his march 
towards Jeruſalem, and from a hill had a 
proſpect of the city; but want of forage oblig- 
ed him to put off the fiege, In the mean time, 
the duke of Auſtria with the Germans, and 
the dyke of Burgundy with thg French, de- 
ſerted him, and the Italian troops under the 
marquiſs of Montferrat refuſed to ſerve any 
longer, Theſe things, together with the di- 
miniſhing of his own troops by fickneſs and 
battles, the fear of Philip's attacking his do- 
minions in his abſence, and the news of what 
His brather John was doing in England, made 
Richard reſolye to return home, But before 
his departure he cauſed Henry, earl of Cham- 
paign, to be elected general of the forces that 
were to be left behind in Paleſtine, and con- 
cluded a treaty with Saladin for 4 years. Thus 
ended this famous cruſado, which drained 
England and France of men and money, and 
after all proved of but little advantage to 
the eaſtern Chriſtians. Richard embarked for 
England towards the end of the year 1192, and 
meeting with a ſtorm, was forced on the. coaſt 
of Iſtris, and from thence between Aquileia 
and Venice, Whether by miſtake, or other- 
wiſe, he entered the territories of the duke of 
Auſtria, whom he had affronted at the ſiege 
of Acon, and took the road to Vienna, Tho' 
ke travelled in the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, as did 
alſo his attendants, he was howeyer at laſt 
accidentally diſcovered to the duke of Auſtria, 


emperor Henry VI. demanded this royal pri- 
ſqn-r of the duke, who delivered him up, 
vpon aſſurance given him that he ſhould have 
a good ſhare in bis ranſom. The news of the 


appeaſed without the chief citize® * 
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his friends, whilfpri a 
tuaity — — | 
brother, but was prevented by the dili 
the queen his mother, and the 1 
preſerved their fidelity to their imqritonc 
vereign, Finding he could not make 1 {uf 
cient party in England, he went over to Nor 
mandy, and failing alſo in his attempts then 
he applied to the king of France, and mate 
treaty with him, Philip, glad of my 1 
tence to embroil. Richard's aftairg, reſolved 
ſeize on the provinces he held in France, 
made himſelf maſter of Giſors, Eureus, 1 
the country of the Verin, and laid fege 
Roan j but he failed in this laſt attempt, 
ing repulſed with great loſs, and forced en 
abandon the ſiege. In the mean time gut ? 
Eleanor left no fone unturned to procure 
liberty of the king her ſon, whilſt Phill 
John did all they could to prevail with 4 
emperor to keep him till a priſoner, Ele 
at laſt had her deſire, chiefly by means of 
German princes, who vigoroully eſpouſel 
cauſe of the unfortunate king before thee *. 
peror; and ſo Richard was ſet at liberty i re 
paying down 100,000 marks of pure | 
which the queen his mother raiſed in Eng 
for that purpoſes and giving hoſtages for 
payment of 50,000 more, The king an 
ſooner releaſed, but he ſet out with all { 
for the LowCountries, and embarking i 
twerp, arrived at Sandwich on the 20 
March, 1194, after having been abſent | 
England four years, of which he had ben 
teen months a priſoner. Richard wa re 
ed with great demonſtrations of joy by who 
ſubjects, but he did not make any lon 
in England, For having reduced the 1 * 
caſtles that were ſtill in the hands f } * 
adherents, and cauſed himſelf to be c 
ſecond time, he paſſed over into Franc lon 
a conſiderable army, to be revenged in 
for his late inſults, and for encoung 

rebellion of his brother John, 4 
ſtances of his mother, he was recon _ 
N at Roan, upon | 
ſubmiſſion : but a wer * 
the two kings, the particulars 4 
but of ſmall moment, neither of then 
much advantage over the other. RY 
years, being often interrupted mo 
were as often broke on both ſides; 
it ended in a truce for five year, 
was agreed, that each patty wy 
poſſeflion of what he held at 
Whilft Richard was in France, + 
tion was raiſed in London, by ** 
Fitz-Oſborn, commonly cal 
account of a tax, which he * 2 certa] 
wholly on the poor, with whom « * 
great credit by affecting r "i 
advocate for them, The tumult 


king's impriſonment quick |vrerched England, 


arms. N : 
and cauſed the greateſt coniternation among ' hanged, with nine of his accomplice 


In the end Longbeard w © 
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'Tis ſaid, that a certain prieft once took the 
. 

ve infeſted Yorkſhire with ties, which were uſually e is three 
r wle — ſay he was of noble ughters. The king told him, he had been 
cent, and was reduced to theſe courſes by his thinking to do ſo, and would give the firſt to 
+ and extravagance He never hurt any the Templars, the ſecond to the Monks, and 
© -obbed only the rich, and ſpared the the third to the Biſhops, He impoſed cxor- 
perſony A proclamation being iſſued againſt bitant taxes on his ſubſects, and extorted large 
E be {ell fick at the nunnery of Berkely, ſums from them by 2 methods. 
l iefring to be let blood, was betrayed, and During his whole reign, he never was above 
law death, Richard, after the truce he [Eight months in England, which doubtleſs 
11d made with France, might have enjoyed | Was unhappy under his government. But the 

e people thought che renown their king gained 

action which in his wars redounded to the honour of the 
i. nation, and ſo they were well enough picafed, 


ich was held of the duchy of Gui- Richard was the firſt king of England who 
= — ſound a treaſure that "had been | bote three lions paſſan in bi arms, He or- 
bid for ſome ages in his grounds, Richard pre» dered that weighs and meaſures ſhould de the 
enled it belonged to him, as ſovereign. of ſame all over the kingdom. In his reign the 
jecountry, The gentleman would have given city of London began to aſſume a new form 
ima part; but finding the king was reſolved with reſpect to its government, to have a 
have the whole, he applied for protection to Nr, and to be divided into ſevetal 


Yidomer, viſcount of Limoges, who ſheltered rations or ſocieties, now termed companies. 
"in the caftle of Chaluz. Hoveden ſays, Henry Fitz-Alwin was the firſt mayor, who 


vs Vidomer himſelf, who found the trea- continued in that office 2 4 years, William of 
uon his own eſtate, Be that as it will, Newbury, ſo called from a monaſtery in Vork- 
hard marched into the Limoſin, to lay ſhire of which he was a member, wrote his 
2 to the caſtle, But as he was taking a hiſtory of England about this time, 

round it in order to view it, one Bertram, RICHARD II. Upon the death of Edward. 
archer, let fly an arrow at him from the III. bis graneſon Richard, ſon of the Black 
ls, which ſhot him in the ſhoulder cloſe Prince, ſucceeded to the crown, He was born 
his neck, The wound, under the manage- at Bourdeaux, and was now about 11 years 
it of an unſkilful ſurgeon, gangrened, ſo old, He had three uncles, who might upon 
abe died of it eleven days after he received | {pecious pretences have diſputed the ſucceſſion 
mu. on the 6th of April, 1199. The with him; but they were fo far from endea- 

being taken before he died, and the per- Youringto ſupplant him, that they were thefirſt 
vo ſhot him brought before him, he aſked to de him homage. Accordingly on the 16th 
why he did it, The man boldly replied, of July, 24 days after Edward's death, young 
1 to revenge the death of his father and Richard was crowned without any oppoſition. 
her, whom the king had lain, and that he The truce with France was expired near three 


hd he had rid the world of one who had months before Edward's death, The king of 
b moch miſchief, The dying king for- France was making vaſt preparations to com- 
him, and ordered him his liberty with a pleat the expulſion of the Engliſh out of all the 
nt of 100 ſhillings, But as ſoon as the places they held in France; whilſt at the end 
Was dead, Marchad, general of the Flem- of the laſt reign, and at the beginning of this, 
cauſed the miſerable man to be flayed |the Engliſh ſeemed wholly unconcerned about 
+ Thus fell king Richard in the 10th the war. And fo, whilſt five armies were 
of his reign, and 43d of his age, Before 2 in different places to finiſh the work 
ied be made his will, leaving his kingdom in France, the French made ſeveral deſcents 
Nis other dominions to his brother John, upon England, burnt Haſtings, Portſmouth, 
ering his body to be buried at Fonte- | Dartmouth, and Plymouth, and plundered the 
5 a the feet of the king his father, to{Ifle of Wight, For this the people blamed 
bis brief for his undutiful behaviour the king's uncles, who took upon them the 
„ him. He left only a natural ſon, |adminiftration of affairs till the parliament 
— Was Philip, to whom he gave the ſhould meeet ; not confidering, that they bad 
'þ of Cognac in the duchy of Guienne, neither money nor forces, nor any lawful au- 
4 certainly a prince of an intrepid and |thority to raiſe them, The parliament met 
s ſpirit, of unqueſtionable valour and in October, and gave the regency of the king- 
g _— was ſurnamed Ceur de Li- jdom to the three uncles, joining with them 
2 It approached indeed too |ſome biſhops and lay lords, This mortified 
— brutiſh fierceneſs; and if he is the duke of Lancaſter, the eldeſt of the un- 
- * tor this, we are at a loſs for any cles, a prince of a haughty temper, who had 
* praiſe, If thoſe who have writ [flattered himſelf with the hopes of being ſoles 
| 4 = miſrepreſented him, pride, regent. Whilſt preparations were making to 
an Vere his reigning vices, guard the coaſls, and to oppoſe France, the 
: 582 King 


zei the famous Rob'n Hood, with 
— John, who with their 
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| king of Navarre put Cherbourg inte the Hand 
of the Engliſh, as the duke of Bretagne ſoon}! 
after delivered up Breft to them. Theſe 
places, together with Calais and Bourdeaux, 
might. have been of great advantage to the 
Engliſh, as by means of theſe four towns they 
might have invaded France four ſeveral ways 
but they made not a proper uſe of this ad- 
vantage; and Richard, towards the end. of 
his reigny gave up Breſt and Cherbourg, for a 
very inconſiderable ſum. When meaſures 
were.taken in England 'to affiſt the duke of 
Bretagne, the French court, in order to di. 
vert the ſtorm from their own country (ge- 
cording to their uſual artifice?, encouraged the 
| king of Scotland to make a diverſion on His 
fide. He accordingly broke the truce, and 
took Berwick ſurprize; but the earl 
 Northumberlanddrew together a body of troops, 
and retoolc it by Rtorm. In this ſiege, his fon 
Henry Percy fighatized himſelf with ſuch 
| bravery and reſolution, that he gained the 
. ſurname of Hotſpur. In the mean time, hoſ- 
tilities continued to be cartied on in ſeveral 
places, between the French and Engliſh, with- 
out any general action, or deciſive battle. In 
1380, the 333 paſſed an act to render 
foreign eccleſiaſtics incapable of holding any 
benefice in England; and effectually to re- 
move this grievance, they paſſed another act, 
forbidding all the king's ſubjects, under ſevere 
"penalties, to farm benefices conferred on 
foreigners by the pope. Whilſt the nation 
was involved abroad, and thoſe about the king 
had more regard to their own private intereſt 
than that of the public, a ſurprizing infur- 
rection broke out, which threatened the whole 
kingdom with deſtruction. The partiament 
had impoſed a poll-tax, whereby all perſons 
above 15 years old were obliged to pay 1ad. men; and the king coming to Smith * dez 
a head, the Monks and Nuns not excepted, | ſent to deſire him to come and conter q 
This tax was levied with great moderation at him. Wat returned a haughty anſwer, Wit | 
firſt: but at length being farmed by divers| he would come when he thought ft, 00 uf 
perſons, who having advanced ſuch a ſum to however ſet forward at the head of his tro __ 
the king, were to have what they could raiſe and meeting the King in Smithfield, they abet 
by it, theſe farmers and their collectors levied|a conference together, both on hori! t 
the tax with great rigour, in order to enrich He made ſuch extravagant demands, | 
theraſelves. - One of the collectors, having Richard knew not bow to anſwer him; whe þ 
demanded of a tyler at Deptford, whoſe name | now and then he would lift up bis oY # * 
was Walter, from thence called Wat Tyler, if he threatened the king. Tbis 19088 vr 
12d. for one of his daughters, the father re-|enraged Walworth, mayor of — * ms 
fuſed to pay it, alledging that ſhe was under] was by the king, that he ſtruck t g 4 1 
the age mentioned in the act. The inſolent [a ſudden ſuch a furious blow on the 7 1 = 
collector attempting in a way not very modeſt | bis ſword, as inſtantly killed bin. #4 the « 
to ſatisfy himſelf of the truth of this, Wat | bels ſeeing their leader fall, 5 . — 4 - 
took up a hammer, and knocked out his|the point of revenging his ** * | tim , 
brains. The people took his part, and pro-|young king, with a courage * ray * | Us 
miſed to Nand by him. Immediately the po- mind that could hardly be expe " Myr ding al] 
pulace roſe in Kent, and choſe Wat Tyler for | years, cried out eloud to 3 though "ke 
their leader; and they were ſoon followed by will you kill your king? in ho ere b Lace 
thoſe of Eſſex, under the conduct of Jack | have loſt your leader? OR ef his | 3 
Straw. To the poll-tax were added other follow me.“ With that, turn! 
grievances; the little care taken by thoſe at the 


= 


by ſeditious ſpirits, and; as ſome 
Monks, who thought themſelves agen 
the poll-tax, the people roſe ingreat 


* 


rectly for London, freeing all the Wine 
he went along. This formidable mod pro 
ceeded to the utmoſt extravagancies ; they cuf 
off the heads of thoſe lords, gentlemen, judze 
hands on; ag 
bound themſelves by oath never — k 
king, any whoſe name ſhould be ſohn; whi 

was occaſioned by their hatred to John e 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, who at this t 
was gone to the borders to begctiste a try 
with the Scots. Being come to Black- Hal 
Wat Tyler reviewed his army, and conting 
ing his march towards London, took at 
plundered Southwark, 'Shonty after, hee 
tered London, the city mob opening u 
bridge gates to him, in ſpite of the magilirt 
Here this enraged rabble committed the 1 
horrid ravages, burning and plundering d 
houſes of the judges, lords and principal ti 
zens. 'Then they ſeized the Tower, ne: 
finding there the archbiſhop of Canterb 
and the high-treafurer, they without any 
remony cut off their heads, The king 
council were exceedingly alarmed at th Poe 
furious proceedings, and in great perple ve: 
what courſe to take to put a ſtop to fh le b. 
At laſt it was reſolved to offer the rebels Wi 
charter confirtiing the people's liberties, 
a general pardon Which thoſe of Eſier no 
cepting, returned to their homes, Wat Ty and 
ſtill continued at the head of 30 or 404 


about, he put himſelf * their — bad oc 
helm to guard the coafts ageinſt the French, [marched to St, George — 7 1 FR te big 
notwithſtanding the large ſums that had been | imagining he had dec * 


* 
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. were come thĩi- 
E ſaw a great number of 
citizens well armed, whom the mayor had 
raiſed, marching towards them. And think- 
ing the whole city was coming out againſt 
them, they immediately threw down their 
and the whole multitude was ſoon dif- 
without the loſs of one life but that 
if Wat Tyler, their leader. There were 
nuch the ſame kind of inſurtections in Nor- 
falk and duffolle; but the biſhop of Norwich, 
ning bimſelf at the head of ſome troops, 
quickly ſuppreſſed them. Thoſe in Efſex be- 
gn alſo to ſtir again; but the king marched 
wiinſt them, and defeated them, Great 
Ambers were flain, and others were taken 
and exccuted ; among whom was Jack Straw, 
their leader. He confeſſed, if they had ſuc- 
teeded, their intention was to kill the king; 
pertrpate the nobility, and the clergy, ex- 
vt the Mendicant Friars, to divide England 
bat ſevcral kingdoms, to make Wat Tyler 
ing of Kent, to aboliſh all the old laws, and 
make new ones. This formidable inſurrec- 
jon vas in the year 1481, and did not laſt 
yore a month from the beginning to the 
. A marriage having been concluded be- 
en K ag Richard and Anne of Luxemburg, 
ſer of the :mperor Wenceſlaus, ſhe arrived 
b England, and was received with great pomp 
u magnificence, ſoon after the troubles were 
ppealed, The ſame year the king granted a 
puerto the biſuops to impriſon heretics but 
de houſe of commons ſoon got it revoked, 
z the Scots, by the aſſiſtance of France, 
þ well as the French themſelves, were pre- 
ng again to invade England. This alarm- 


Irs, that in a little time, Richard was at 
| dead of a very numerous army, ſome even 
þ 100,000 men, Tho' with this army he 
vt have ſubdued Scotland, he made little 
wule of it, Inſtead of puſhing the Scots 
woully, who would not have been able to 
ius defore him, he employed himſelf in ta- 
ng the country about Edinburgh, whilſt 
©) ſipt by him into Camberland, and com- 
ſed terrible devaſtations. And though he 
fit dare intercepted them in their return, 
mitted todo it, and returned ingloriouſly 
e England, It muſt be dwned indeed, that 
cling with the greateſt part of this army 
* Wards the Southern parte of the iſland; 
* dae intelligence which the French had 
do blen number of his f rces, prevented 


* ume intended. The year before, the 
reformer Wiekliff, who, notwith- 
ang all the efforts of the biſhops, paſſed 
Gs wietly at his parifh of Lutterwotth 
eſterſhire, died there in peace, He 

3 in Merton-college at Oxford, 
7 Ws the degree of doctor of divinity. 
den powerful protectors at court, that 


de court, and made them ſo exert them- 


| 


ws biltops could do againſt him was to 
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condemn his doctrines. But his followers, 
called” Lollards, he were very numerous, 
were cruelly perſecuted in the fucceeding 
reigns. Richard's chief favourites now were, 
Nevil, archbiſhop of York; nn 
carl of Oxford, whom he created marquis 

Dublin, (the firſt who: bore the title of mar- 
quis in England) the duke of Ireland; Mi- 
chael de la Pole, ſon to a merchant in London, 
whom he made earl of Suffolk and high- 
chancellor; and judge Treſilian. Theſe, by 
humouring his paſſions, got an abſolute 
aſcendant over him. That they might in- 
groſs him to themſelves, they inſpired him 
with a jealouſy of his three uncle eſpecially 
the duke of Lancaſter, perſuading him, that 
he aſpited to the n; whilſt theſe could 
not without indignation fee perſons of obſcure 
birth or inferior rank ingrofs all the king's 
favour and confidence. Theſe jealouſies and 
animoſities proved fatal to the king himſelf, 
who always loved thoſe beſt that flattered him 
moſt, and were for juſtifying whatever wre 
agreeable to his inclination. Theſe favourites 
were become ſo odivus, that when the king 
demanded a ſubſidy from the parliament, on 
account of another French invaſion that was 
threatened, inſtead of anſwering his deſire, 
they preſented an addreſs for the removal of 
his favourites, Richard was exceedingly en- 
raged at this proceeding, and ſaid, © That to 
pleaſe the parliament, he would not turn out 
the meaneſt ſcullion in his kitchen.” A few 
days after, he ſent the chancellor in an im- 
perious manner to renew his demand of the 
ſupply. But the two houſes uniting on this 
occaſion, peremptotily refuſed it, unleſs he 
would firſt remove the favourites, Things 
were even upon the point of coming to a ru 

ture, when the king, thinking better of the 
matter, complied. After which, the duke of 
Ireland's eſtate was confiſcated by order of par- 
liament, and the chancellor was obliged to 
reſtore all the grants the king bad made him; 
which done, the parliament appointed fourteen 
commiſſioners to manage affairs jointly with 
the king, But fo fickle and imprudent was 
Richard, that as ſoon as the parliament broke 
up, he recalled his old minifters, and careſſed 
them more than ever, who now made uſe of 
all their arts to be revenged on their enemies. 
The duke of Glouceſter, the youngeſt of the 
king's uncles, who had ated vigorouſly againſt 
them, was the chief object of their reſent. 
ment; whom they endeavoured to get poiſon- 


iran from France, which was at the ed, but he eſcaped for that time, The re- 


maining part of this reign was nothing but 
confuſion, and a ſeries of arbitrary meaſures, 
The miniſters formed a deſign to make the 
king abſolute, which Richard was very well 
pleaſed-with. * Twas agreed, that he ſhold 
raiſe an army, to terrify the duke of Olou- 
ceſter, and the other lords his aſſociates; as 
the earls of Arundel, Warwick, Nottingham, 
and Derby, which laſt was cldeſt ſcn to — 

| duke 
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duke of Lancaſter, Then a parliament was | eftates The 
to de called, which was to be wholly at the] bert — The chief halter, Sir 
king's devotion, and none to be returned but|at Tyburn, After thi ary were hang 
ſuch as were ſet down in his lit, For this was paſſed for both — a general parte 
purpoſe he ſent for all the ſheriffs and judges his coronation oath, and * Jn 
to ottingham, and communicated to them | their oaths of allegianc - rac lords repe , 
his defign, The theriffs refuſed to comply ; tranſactions, the duke of im. During the 
but the judges were not ſo ſcrupulous as to|Spain, endeavouring 9 as 
what was referred to them. Being aſked, crown of Caſtile, which h craeylly | 
whether the king might not turn out the 124 [of his wife, eldeſt daughte * in nigh 
commiſſioners appointed by parliament, and At his return, the king lanatted bn a 
annul what other acts he pleaſcd, they repli- [duchy of Guienne, not out of = 7 
ed, That the king was above the laws. And for him, but with a view of ha wy 
ſome through ſervile flattery, others compelled |diſtance, Though — had — — 
by menaces Gigned this opinion. The king up, the unhappy temper of — 
iſſued out commiſſions for levying an |threw all in 1 i — " 
y; but ſo few were willing to ſerve him, come of age, he was folved 0 p fas 
that he was forced to defiſt, And all h n 
i e got | vernment into his own hands; when i 
by this was, that by diſcovering his deſigns appeared, that he was not n 
he increaſed more and more the hat ith j r 
red of the rule with moderation according to the la 
pax: The duke of Glouceſter and the other but that he was fully reſolved to follow 
Jords, alarmed at theſe proceedings, and know- opinions and maxims of his lat favor 1 
ing that the chief aim of the court was their] His queen being dead, he — label 
deftruftion, reſolved to take arms; and, as |daughter of Charles VI. of France, and 
they were in great credit with the people, [a diſhonourable truce with that crown fo ( 
ſoon raiſed an army of 40,000 men. This|years. The dukes of Lancaſter and York 
threw the king into great perplexity, but he|ſeeing how matters went, quitted the court 
thought the beſt way was to amuſe them by oy A duke of Glouceſter, who had 
fair promiſes, whilſt the duke of Ireland went|the freedom to upbraid the king, his ne 
and raiſed an army in Wales; which he ſoon | phew, on ſeveral occaſions, 2 | 
did, but being met by the earl of Derby, in|ſeized, hurried over to Calais, and th 
Oxfordſhire, was defeated, and forced to fly |ſmothered between two featherbeds, 
into Holland. From thence he went to Lou- earls of Warwick and Arundel were appre 
vain, where he died about 3 years after. In hended and ſent to the Tower. The king nc 
his baggage, which was taken, was found a|took more timely and effectual methods t 
letter from the king, ordering him to march have a parliament at his devotion, He chang 
with all ſpeed to London, and promiſing tojed all the ſheriſfs, and the magiſtrates of citie 
live and die with him, It was alſo diſcover- and boroughs, and ſuffered none to contin. 
ed, that he deſigned to make up matters with in place, but ſuch as would be ſubſervient 
France at any rate, in order to have the aſ-[his will, A packed parliament being by (oc 
Gitance of that crown to reduce his ſubjects to means obtained, they ſtuck not at facriian 
obedience. Richard's meaſures being thus to the king's and his miniſ em reſentment, t 
_ defeated, he took ſhelter in the Tower, and | firſt lords in the kingdom. Thomas Arunce 
the lords immediately marched their army to archbiſhop of Canterbury, was baniſhed, 3 
London, They demanded a conference with his eſtate confiſcated; the earl of Arund 
the king, which, in the circumſtances he was was beheaded, and the earl of Warwick {en 
in, he durſt not refuſe, They upbraided him |tenced to perpetual exile in the Ifle of M: 
with the Nottingham plot, and all his other This parliament, ſo agreeable to Richare' 
meaſures to deſtroy them, and to make him- mind, was adjourned to Shrewſbury, thou 
ſelf abſolute. He ſeemed much affected, and|in thoſe days the parliament uſually fat bu 
med tears at this remonſtrancez and it was one ſeſſion. Here they eſtabliſhed ſuch mat 
agreed, that he ſhould meet them 'the next ims as were deſtructive to liberty and the c 
day at Weſtminſter, in order to ſettle with ſtitution, They approved the opinion # 
him the government. But they were no ſooner| which Treſilian and other 7 ag had ber 
gone from the Tower, than he altered his | condemned. Accordingly judges, v" 
mind, and ſent them word he would not meet | attended during the ſeſſion, decided, Ih. 
them, Hereupon they let him know, that if when the king propoſed any affair in pat 
he did n«t come, they would chuſe another|ament, it was high-treaſon to 89 wrt 
king, Frightened at this declaration, he not |other buſineſs before the king's vas Ae 
only came, but conſented to the haniſhment ed.“ Thus this ſcandalous parliament 
of his favourites. As to the judges, they]. humouring the king in every thing, wi” 
were taken off the bench, and ſent to the{haſtening his ruin. I ſhall mention but“ a 
Tower. The parliament meeting in Feb. inſtance more of their arbitrary Prcree f, 
1389, ſeveral perſons were impeached of high · By an unprecedented act, they W ey 
ueaſon Some were baniſhed, and had their| certain number of commiſſioners, and ite brig 
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*4 the authority of the whole houſe, 
1 5 of — duke of Lancaſter 
11 | of Derby, whom 
lied, His fon the ear roy, W 
vichard had created duke of Hereford, was 
Lnifhed a little before, But this very _ 
«us made an inſtrument in the hand of Pro- 
ence to pull down Richard, as we ſhall ſee 
ly, So many great men being either 
{ad or baniſhed, and the parliament having 
gen their ſanction to his arbitrary power, 
Richard now thought himſelf above all re- 
trint, and minded nothing but his eaſe and 
laue; whilſt his miniſters, wholly intent 
„un their own private advantage, let the 
in of the nation go to wreck, To ſhew 
an lengths the king and his miniſters went 
ume money, 17 counties were condemned 
of treaſon for taking arms under the late duke 
of Glouceſter, notwithſtanding the general 
bon, and to ſave their eſtates, were forced 
pgive blank bonds to be filled up with what 
lun the king pleaſed 3 and _ one bound 
linſelf under great penalties, by what was 
lected in theſe bonds, to ſtand by the ſtatutes 
the Shrewſbury parliament. Such tyranni- 
al proceedings could not fail of making the 
wion very uneaſy, And in the midſt of the 
ann diſcontent, a rebellion happening in 
Mund, the infatuated king went over in 
prog with his troops in order to quell it, 
lie n n0 ſooner gone, but a conſpiracy be- 
qa to be formed in England, to deprive him 
Wis crown, The malecontents, after ſeve- 
ul conſultativns, reſolved to call in the duke 
Wl Hereford, or Lancaſter, who was now in 
luce; and to that end wrote to the archbi- 
1 of —— who was alſo there, to 
municate their deſign to him, promiſi 
Þ alt him to the utmoſt of their — 
t duke laying bold of this opportunity to 
is fortune, got a few ſhips of the duke of 
anne, and embarking with the archbiſhop 
Canterbury, and a ſmall number of men, 
all, and hovered ſome time about the 
bit of England, to ſee if the people would 
= for — As ſoon as it was known 
= de v on the coaſt, they began to take 
Ms in ſeveral places, — this the duke 
el in July 1399, near Ravenſ pur in Vork- 
* where he was preſently joined by the 
Wl of Northumberland, and Henry Percy 
. wich ſome troops; and the people 
ei to him fo from al Its, that in a few 
be ſaw himſelf at the head of 60,000 
F The dyke of York, whom the king 
<8, a man not much diſpoſed for 
«M, and the reſt of 
he A 2 to St. Alban's; 
Klagi for the duke, Soon after, the ear] 
ret of Richard's mi- 
ſelves not ſafe where 
on of — and retired 
* 5 and the duke finding it im- 
de to ſtem the torrent, withdrew to his 


el them 


a thinking 
& Tere, left the d 
Abel. Caſle 
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own houſe. The duke of Lancaſter firft 
marched to London, where the citizens re- 
ceived him with the eſt demonſtrations of 
joy and afſation, us che ſaviour and deli- 
verer, He then proceeded directly for Briftol, 
and laying ſiege to the caſtle, where the mi- 
niſters were retired, became maſter of it in 
four days; when he cauſed the earl of Wilt- 
ſhire, and ſome others of Richard's counſel- 
lors, to be beheaded, to ſatisfy the multitude, 
who were exceedingly inſt them. 
And ſoon after the duke of York his uncle 
came in to him. Whilſt theſe things were 
doing, the contrary winds hindered the king 
for ſome weeks from having any news from 
England. At laſt, when he was informed of 
the duke his couſin's deſeent, inſtead of com- 
ing over himſelf with his forces, he ſent the 
earl of Saliihury before him to levy troops; 
which he did in Wales and Cheſhire, to the 
[number of 40,c00, But having contjnued in 

arms for ſome time, and the king not appear- 
ing, they diſperſed, and returned home. Soon 
after the king arrived, and when he found 
how matters ſtood, and that all. the nobility 
and the people had declared againſt him, be 
was in the utmoſt conſternation, and knew not 
| which, way to turn himſelf. At laſt he with- 
drew privately from his army, and went and 
ſhut himſelf up in Conway-Caſtle, in Wales. 
The duke of Lancaſter being marched to 
Cheſter, Richard, in the extremity he was in, 
thought it beſt to throw himſelf upon his 
enemy's generoſity, and even offered to reſign 
his crown, provided he would ſpare his life, 
and allow him an honourable penſion ; and 
then went and conferred with the duke at 
Flint, From hence they ſet out both for 
London, where Richard was preſently con- 
ducted to the Tower; and the duke having 
cauſed him to call a parliament, the day be- 
fore it met, he repaired to the Tower, with a 
great many lords, and there Richard delivered 
up the crown and ſcepter, and ſigned an in- 
ſtrument, confeſſing himſelf unworthy and 
unfit to govern the kingdom any longer; 
which inſtrument of reſignation was the next 
day approved of in parliameat. They then 
drew up ſeveral articles of accuſation againſt 

him, upon which he was ſolemnly depoſed, 
much in the ſame manner as Edward II. had 

been, The throne being thus vacant, the 

duke of Lancaſter, as had been agreed, roſe 

up, and claimed the crown; and it was una- 

nimouſiy reſolved, Sept. 30, 1399, that he 
ſhould: be proclaimed king of England and 

France, and lord of Ireland; which was done 
accordingly the ſame day. Thus ended the 

unhappy reign of Richard, in its 23d year. 

He ſeemed to be a prince of generous inclina- 

cions in his younger years, but afterwards be- 

ing corrupted by flattery, grew exceſſively full 

of himſelf; moſt profuſely expenſive in pomp, 
and ſhew, and diverſions ; aſſuming, arbitrary, 


cruel and inflexible; which loſing him the 
aftetions 
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chard III. and was ſolemnly 'crowned, to- and endeavoured to make 


Brackenbury, to put the two young princes to] into it, and found means privately to imp 
| death. Brackenbury, more conſcientious than it to the queen dowager, in her ſanQua b cal 
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| ions of his ſubjects, in the end, by a; Abbey. F. 1 
—— and ſurprizing revolution, loſt Mint his! 55 9 m_ King Richard { 
crown He Had no iſſue by either of his two|thoſe parts; and Se. ＋ diſorden 
marriages, © See HN v IV. for the account there a ſecond time, in — In Was crown 
of his death, , os & At the ſame time, he Genes Þ — ” Sep 
- RICHARD II. (ſurnamed Crook- Back, | prince of Wales, who was th ** 
duke of OGlouceſter) was proclaimed king on Having got rid of his ne en 10 years ol 


the 2oth of June, 1484, by the name of Ri- meaſures for renewing 1 


'gether with bis queen, on the 6th of the fol | whom he moſt ſuſpected 
lowing month. In tie mean time, he ap- ſiderable poſts and employments 

pointed the lord John Howard earl marſhal, | the office of lord ſteward of the — 
and created him duke of Norfolk ; his ſon the lord Stanley (who had martied * 
Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, William | counteſs of Richmond mother of * 
Berkley, earl of Nottingham, and the lord who was ſtill in Bretagne) Richard x 
Lovel, one of his chief” confidents, viſcount| thought himſelf very fecure * but a th 
Lovel, on whom he likewiſe conferred the time a conſpiracy was formia which, th 
office of chamberlain. He alſo releaſed from it proved unſucceſsful at fr, in 1 
confinement, the archbiſhop of York, and the completed his ruin. The duke of duct 
lord Stanley; and taking doctor Morton, ham, who had been the chief air 
biſhop of Ely, out of the Tower, committed placing Richard on the throne, was 1 
bim to the cuſtody of the duke of Bucking- head of this con piracy. He thought him 
ham, who ſent him to Brecknock-caſtle in| neglected by Richard, or, at leaf, 50 
Wales. Richard enjoyed the crown, which warded in proportion to the trier de 
he had obtained by ſuch unjuſt and cruel me- done him. It is ſaid, the king had broke 
thods, but two years and two months; which word with him, with regard to ſeme lands! 
whole time was ſpent hy him in contriving had promiſed to give him. However, he 
methods to ſupport himſelf on the throne ; tired from court, exceedingly diſguſted med 
and by his enemies, in plots and conſpiracies }tating nothing but revenge, and ſoon beg 
to pull him down; in which they at laſt ſuc- concert meafures with Morton, biſhop of k 
ceeded, and at the ſame-time deprived him his priſoner in Wales, how to dethrone 
both of his crown and life. As he could not | uſurper, whom: lie had lately ſet up. Afi 
think himſelf ſafe whilſt his two nephews, | ſeveral conferences, and thoroughly underftu 
the young king, and his brother the duke of ing one another, the ſcheme they fired up 
York, were yet living, he reſolved on the was to ſet Henry earl of Richmond on f 
wicked expedient of diſpatching them out of |throne, In this proje& they were ſure of 
the way; which was accordingly done ſoon ing all the friends of the houſe of Lancaſter 
after his coronation. The two innocent their fide, Henry being the only relic of 
children were ſtill in the Tower, the govern-|family, as has been obſerved,” And in 
ment of which he had given to fir Robert|to engage the Vorkiſts, it way thought 1 
Bfackenbury, one of his creatures. He choſe{ceflary, that Henry ſhould promiſe to m 
to be abſent from London whilſt the helliſh\the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of | 
deſign was executed, that he might be the leſs] ward IV. Matters being thus concerted, ae t 


ſuſpected; and ſo ſet out with the duke of | firſt ſtep that was taken was, by a tw the er 


Buckingham to viſit ſeveral counties, Being | meſſenger, to acquaint the co of Ric 
come to Glouceſter, he ſent expreſs orders toſ mond with their deſign; who came bend 


Richard imagined, humbly defired to be ex-|who readily gave ber conſent, that Hel 
caſed, Upon which he ſent him a written | ſhould marry her daughter. This done, 8 
order, by fir James Tyrrel, requiring him toſeach of them engaged their moſt faith of 3 
deliver up to the ſaid Tyrcel, the keys and f friends in the plot, and theſe drew in oth ad 
government of the Tower for once night only. which indeed was no hard matter, #® derten 
Brackenbury obeyed ; and Tyrrel brought in| ufurper was univerſally hated by the nat . 
two ruffians, Miles Foreft, and John Digh- The counteſs then ſent two truſty perfons! 
ten, whom he had hired to perpetrate the Bretagne, to inform the earl her ſon of u 


horrid fact. In the dead of the night, when | was doing in his favour, and to invite wil 
the princes were ! aſleep, they entered theſover, His condition there ſeemed 24 * Af 
chamber, and ruſhing upon them, ſtifled them promiſing for ſuch an undertaking. Yu &d by | 
both in their bed, and then buried them under} on the duke of Bretagne's worn * | 0 

ln, 


a little ſtair-caſe. This Tyrrel confeſſed, | him, he ſent word to the count 2 | 
who was executed in the next reign, In 1674, that he ſhould be ready to ew cock i" th 
ſome bones were found there, ſuppoſed to beſ October. Though the ary ert bas = 70 
theirs, which Chertes II. cauſed to be put in| imaginable care” to contea] them on 132 
a Marble urn, and removed to Weſtminſter- Richard had ſome confuſed intimai ke, 
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aud beginning to ſuſpect the duke efj Portugal, and concluded a truce with Scotland. 
3 ordered him to court; but he. But notwithſtanding all his precautions, he 
orily refuſed to come, declared againſt| was {till -apprebenhve of freſh trouble from 
tte king, and took up arms, drawing together the earl of Richmond. And indeed that 
the forces, be and his adherents had privately prince had not relinquiſhed hit deſign, not- 
Kel in Wales, and marched towards the. withſtanding the late interruption it met with, 
malen counties, in order to join his friends} He had many Engiiſh lords now with him, ; 
©, were ready to riſe there, and where the| who had eſcaped to Bretagne, after the late 
elf Richmond deſigned to land, But the diſappointment, and aſſured him, that the ha- 
te being Ropped in his paſſage by a dreadful] tion in general were his friends; and the duke 
ulla of the Severn, which laſted fix| of Bretagne promiſed to continue his aſſiſtance, 
his whole army diſperſed, and he being But here he was ſoon in great danger. For 
& with only one ſervant, went and conceal-|the duke being grown old and infirm, his 
{ himſelf in the houſe of one Baniſter, to| prime miniſter, Landais, one of a very mean 
en both he and his father had been great extraction, now governed all in his name; 
mefaftors, Nevertheleſs, upon Richard's} and made himſelf ſo odious to the nobility, - + 
dliiing a proclamation, offering a very and all the people of Bretagne, that to ſupport 
wat reward for apprehending him, he was himſelf againit them, he ſaught foreign aſ- - 
ly betrayed by Baniſter to the high ſheriff] ſiſtance, and believed he had a good opportu- 
Shropſhire, and ſoon after . loſt his head.| nity of receiving it from king Richard, on 
bout the ſame time the earl of Richmond] condition of delivering the earl of Richmond 
on the coaſt of England, and was] into his hands. Nothing could be more agree- 
to have fallen into the hands of his ene- able to Richard, and a negociation was actu- 
jes; but he luckily eſcaped, and ſailed back ally carried on between this hated king, and 
Normandy, and from thence to Bretagne; | equally hated miniſter, for this purpoſe. In 
vit for a more favourable opportunity, Inſ the mean time, the earl knew nothing of all 
mean time, Richard proceeded with ſeve- this; but the biſhop of Ely, who had made 
by aioſt the conſpirators, putting many of his eſcape, and though abroad, had good ſpies 
tem to death, and gave an extraordinary about Richard, advertiſed him of the danger 
mniſſion to Sir Ralph Aſhton for that pur- he was in. Upon which, with great difficulty, 
et, Among others, Sir William Colling-] he eſcaped in diſguiſe from Bretagne, and re- 
m, a Wilthire gentleman, was hanged, paired to the court of Charles VIII. king of 
mn and quartered, for abetting the earl of|F rance, who had ſucceeded bis father, Lewis 
amond's project, and f.r writing the fol- XI. The generous duke of Bretagne was 
ning ſatirical rhyme on Richard, and three angry with his miniſter for giving the earl 
Ws favourites ; any cauſe of uneaſineſs, and Pr all 
| | e Engliſh to follow him. And not long 
kr hs na dog, aſter; Landais, for all his inſolent proceed- 
gs, met with his deſerved reward on a gibbet. 
Wing to Catelby, Ratcliff, and Lovel, who| The earl was very civilly treated at the court 
v dog for his arms, as one of Richard's|of Charles VIII. who at length promiſed 
men was, a wild boar, But many, to him ſome aſſiſtagce, not ſo much out of re- 
ape the king's ſeverity, fled into Bretagne, gard to him, as to cauſe new troubles in 
be ear] of Richmond; among whom was | England. Here alſo he had the ſatisfaction 
mas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, ſon to king] to ſee the earl of Oxford come to him, who 
(3 queen, The ſtorm being thus in] had been impriſoned by Edward IV. in the 
22% blown over, king Richard thought|caftle of Hammes, in Picardy, but had now 
all a parliament ; which meeting on prevailed on the governor and garriſon to de- 
* * 184, and being wholly devoted clare for the earl of Richmond. Richard had 
. made no ſer uple to declare the intelligence, that ſomething was alſo contriv- 
har . illegitimate, to confirm ing againſt him in England, but could not diſ- 
* hr ry election, and recognize cover by whom, After ſome time, he ſound 
Un ad right to the crown, Then they| out, that what was carrying on ip favour of 
* of attainder againſt the earl off che earl, was chiefly. grounded on his having 
3 Ir. all his adherents, But it was promiſed to marry the princeſs Elizabeth, To 
ww or his mother, the counteſs, that prevent him therefore, he reſolved to marry 
N a all having any hand in the her , himſelf, In order to this, by various 
ki y thi — g20d ſtatutes wereſ plauſible pretences, particularly by promiſing 
tein J ment, for the better ad- to ſecure the crown to the princeſs after his 
whtion * « _ for aboliihing a late death, as the prince of Wales was now dead, 
ard the w ad been practiſed in| and he had no other child, he ſo wrought on 
Ws tothe p reign, and had been very the queen dowager, that ſhe delivered her five 
th Man n ang ef daughters into his hands. Then ar 1 
ter leur, year the King, for his to get rid of Anne, his queen, daughter of the 
keurity, ecafirmed the alliance with 1 earl of Warwick, either by cauſing her 
5 7 to 
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to die with grief and vexation by his ill treat- 
ment, or by actually poiſoning her. She 
would have more pitied, if ſhe had not 
married the murderer of her former huſband, 
who was Edward, prince of Wales, ſon to' 
Henry VI. Richard now made his addreſſes 
to the princeſs, his niece, but found her abſo- 
lutely inflexible, In the mean time as he 
grew every day more odious, many lords and 
gentlemen went over to the earl of Richmond, 
and offered him their ſervices: others did the 
ſame, to avoid being ſacrificed to his ſuſpi- 
clons; and thoſe who ſtaid at home, waited 
enly for an opportunity to declare againſt him, 
Richard had alſo impolitically laid up his 
feet in the ſpring, 1485, at which time he 
thought bionſelf pretty. ſecure from all danger. 
All circumftan&s thus concurring, the earl 
ſet fail from Harfiaur on the 31ſt of July, 
with only 2000 men, which France had lent 
bim, together with the ſhips to tranſport them. 
On the 6th of Auguſt he landed at Milford- 
Haven, and marching towards North- Wales, 
was joined by fir Rice ap Thomas, with a 
conſiderable body of Welſh troops. As the 
earl was of Welſh extraction, that country in 
* readily favoured his deſign. In a few 
ys he arrived at Shrewſbury, whete the in- 

- habirants preſently received - him, and fir 
George Talbot brought him an aid of 2000 
men. The lord Stanley, and his brother fir 
William, raiſed forces, as if it had been for 
the king, but had given private aſſurance to 
the earl that they would join kim at a proper 
opportunity; which chey did, after the two 
parties were engaged, and were by that means 
the chief cauſe of the earl's ſucceſs, King 
Richard having heard of the earl's landing, 
ordered all his forces to be drawn together at 
ottingham, reſolving to go in perſon and 
ght him. And the earl being no leſs defirous 


to decide the quarrel with one blow, reſolved 


to go and meet Richard, In his march he 
was joined by fir Walter Hungerford, fir 


Thomas Bourchier, and ſeveral others, who| 


deſerted the king, The two armies met near 


Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire, and the battle was 
fought on the 22d of Auguſt. The earl of 
Richmond was at firſt in danger of being 
worſted, when the lord Stanley joining him 
with ooo men, and his brother with 2000, 
the king's army was entirely routed, after a 
fight of two hours, in which he ah fignal 
proofs of his valour and courage. la the heat 
of the battle, eſpying the earl, he rode furi- 
ouſly to attack him, and killed fir William 
Brandon, the earl's ſtandard- bearer, who ſtood! 
in his way, and threw fir John Cheney to the 
ground, who had taken the former's place. 
When he ſaw the day was loſt, he ruthed into, 
the midſt of his enemies, and was ſlain, It 


RIC 
before it Veyan, the following lines 
found fixed on the duke of Norfolk, f 
door, who was flain fighting for Richa ar | 

of Norfolk, be not io bald 

or Dickon thy maſter is bought + ſola 
Sir Richard Rarcliff was "= 
perfidious Catelby, a lain; and t 
ana re. * Leiceſter. Thus 
chard, aged about 34 years | 
his unjuſtifiable methods CRY 
crown, may be reckoned no bad king, 
took care to ſuppreſs vice, and promote ſobi 
ety and virtue, and had a great regard to 
due adminiſtration of juſtice, except where | 
crown was concerned. Lord Verulam 
he was in military virtue approved, and aqv 
law- maker. He founded the college of 
ralds, and made them a corporation, He 
certainly endowed with great parts and ab 
ties, which would have made him a t 
great man, if they had been rightly appli 
His boundleſs ambition made him afpire tot 
crown, and it was for the ſake of that « 
that he was guilty of all that treachery, 
mulation and crvelty, which juſtly ren 
his memory deteſted. Some ſay he was c 
back'd, from whence he had his ſurnar 
His crown being diſcovered by a ſoldier, am 


— — — 


| 


king Ri 


the ſpoil, was brought to the lord Stu T 
who ſet it on the earl of Richmogd's he erpl; 
and ſaluted him king. His body was fe Neut 
fript naked, covered with blood and dirt, Te 


in that condition” was thrown croſs 2 he 
with the head hanging on one ſide, and f 
legs on the other, and carried to Leicek 
where it was interred, He was the laß 
of the Plantagenet race, who had ſwayed 


ſceptre ever fince Henry II. | 
| RVYCHES, S. [Fr.] money or poet NI. 
A ſplendid or ſumiptuous appearance. tin; 
RI'CHLY, Adv. in a ſplendid, vel horſes, 
plenteous, or abundant manner. RI 
uſed in an ironical ſenſe. The re 
RI'CHMOND, 2 village in the count to the 
Surry, with a royal palace, where the l W by 
of England formerly refided. It ha: * : 
0 


fine park, with delightful gardens, 1 
rifited by a great number out of cariobiy 
is 12 miles W. of London. 
RICHMOND, a town in 
of Yorkſhire, with a market 


the N. 7 
on Saturd 


and three fairs, on the Satur before Fa ng in 
Sunday, the firſt Saturday in Jul, and Ent 
tember 14, for horned cattle, h k Ge] 
ſheep, It is ſeated on the river date = n 
which there is a ſtone bridge; 20d 184 1 
poration, containing two churches Cod 15 


ſome houſes, many of which 
The ſtreets are handſome, the me 
large, and it ſends two members to pat 


is very likely he was betrayed, and that ſome 


reat men, who ſtaid with him, held ſecret} 
It isfin money, 


ald, that on the very morning of the Vattle,| Abundance, ar 


intelligence with the earl of Richmond. 


* 


It is 222 miles N. N. n. 
K HNESS, . he quali e ; 
* * 

gre of any g 


RICK, S. 3 pile 2 
1 T keld, 
e 1 - 


PEFCKETS, 8. [Gr. Ia d 
gta, wherein. their joints grow ö 

ir limbs uneven. 
be CKETY, Adj. diſordered with the 
CMN SWORTH, a town of Hert. 
kidire, with a market on Saturdays, and 
drr fairs, viz. on July 20 and November 
10 for horſes, black cattle, ſheep, and hogs; 
ind on the 3d Monday of September for hiring 
Grants, It is ſeated on the river Colne, 8 
les $, W. of St. Albans, and 171 W. N. 
V. ef London, n 

RICTURE, S. [Lat.] a gaping- 

Mb, pret, of RIDE. * 

To RID, V. A. 2 to ſet free from 
taper or trouble. To deſtroy, To diſpatch, 

RIDDANCE, S. deliverance from danger, 
peurmbrance, trouble, or any thing one is 
yad to be freed from. 

RIDDEN, participle of Ripz, 

DOE, J S. [Sax.] a queſtion or 
blem expreſſed in obſcure terms, in order 


per in chila- 


th try a perſon's wit. Any thing puzzling or 


pt eafily ſolved 3 an enigma, A coarſe or 


Ae. i 

To RIDDLE, [rid!} V. A. to ſolve or 
lun a riddle. To fift by a coarle fieve, 
Neuterly, to ſpeak obſcurely, | 

To RIDE, V. N. [preter rid or rede, part. 
nd of ridden, Sax. ] to travel on horſeback, or 
24 eurriage drawn by horſes, Figuratively, 
* travel in, or be borne by any vehicle. 'To 
manage 2 horſe, To be ſupported in mo- 
2 Adlirely, to manage inſolently and at 


RIDER, S. one who is carried on a horſe, 
*in vehicle, One who manages or breaks 
dorſes, An inſerted leaf, 

RIDGE, S. ['Sax,] the top of the back. 
The rough or ſharp top of any thing, alluding 
Þo the vertebre of the back, Ground thrown 
W by the plough, The top of a houſe riſing 
n acute angle, 

To RIDGE, V. A. to form a ridge, 


RIDGEL, RIDGELIN 
. „S. [Lat.] a ram 


otty, and pers. 
I To RIFLE, [rif] v. A. [Belg.] to rob; - 


RIG 


of corn or hay; regularly} RIE, or RVE, S. aneſculent grain which 
THheſtered from | 


piled dy the 


differs from wheat in having a flatter, opake, 
and coarſer grain, by” | 

RIFE, Adj. prevailing; abounding ; fre- 
quent ; generally applied to contagious diſtem- 


plunder ; pillage. 
RI'FLER, S. robber, plunderer, pillager, 
RIFT, S. [from ive] a cleſt, breach; an 
5 i 


pening. 

To RIFT, V. A, to cleave or ſplit. Neu- 
terly, to burſt open. To belch. | 
RIG, S. {Sax.] the top of a hill falling on 


each fide z a back 3 a whore, To rum er play 


one's rig, is to be merry upon, or ridicule, 
To RIG, V. A. [Sax.] to dreſs; to fit 
with tackling. ; 
* RIGADOON, 8. [Fr,] a gay briſk dance. 
RIGA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of water- 


— 


dreſſes. 2 

RIGGING, [ rig-ing] S. the fails or tack- 

ling of a ſhip... 
RI'GGISH, [rig-iþ] Adj. wanton, whor- 


— 


wriggle) to move backwards and forwardsz 
firinking from pain, 

RIGHT, {the gh is mute in this word and 
its following derivatives; as, rit, riteous, rut ſul, 
Kc. ] Adj. [ Sax, ] proper, ſuitable, or becom- 
ing, oppoſed to wrong, True, oppoſed to 
erroneous, Paſling a tight judgment, Honeſt 
or juſt, That fide of a perſon which is op- 
poſed to the left. Straight, oppoſed to crooked, 
Perpendicular, 

RIGHT, Interj, well done; uſed as an 
expreſſion of approbation, 

RIGHT, Adv. in a proper, juſt, or true 
manner. In a direct line, Frequently uſed 


in titles; as, right honourable, right reverend. 


RIGHT, S. juſtice. Freedom from error. 


Juſt claim, or that which belongs to a perſon, 


Property or intereſt, A privilege; The fide 


oppoſite to the left, To rights, implies ſtraight, 
or in a direct line; but after ſer, deliverance 


from error, SY NON. Right is the object of 


Juſtice, and that which is due to every one, 


KIDICULE, s. [Lat.] wit which pro- 
es laughter by for ow any th or 
Ein ſcorn is the common 
d beiſen; but the former implies contemp- 
= mcrmment ; the latter, ſportive inſult, 
is RIDICULE, v. A. to expoſe to laugh- 
k Deere as odd or uncouth 

7% CULOUS, Adj. [Lat.] worthy of 
br Exciting contemptuous mirth. 
NC, S. a diſtric ; a diviſion of a 


| 


import of ridicule 


. 00 Tro, 8. an entertainment 
z &, An Opera, 


of fing- 


. 


Fuſtice is the conformity of our actions with 


right; it is to render and ſecure to every one 
that which is his due. 


the latter is ever invariable, 
To RIGHT, V. A. to do juſtice to, or re- 
lie ve from wrong. | 
RI'GHTEOUS, [riteons] Adj. [rightwiſe, 
Sax, whence rightwviſe in antient authors, 
and from thence by corruption righrecus] juſt; 
honeſt 3 virtuous ; leading a liſe conformable 
to the rules of morality and religion, Equiy 
table. 
RI'GHTEQUSLY, Adv. honeſtly, vir- 
tuouſly, 
5 


- 


Ng. 
RYGGER, [rig-er] S. one that rigs or 


To RI'GGLE, [CET] V. A. [properly 


y a ö The former is ac- 
"$124 comic odd light, SYNox, Laugh; cording to circutnſtances, liable to change ; 


RIGHT. 


— 
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RI'GHTKOUSNESS, 5. virtue * AERIE, 
neſs. Behaviour in — are 20. 4 S. a mall ring or cire 


laws of morality and religion. RI'NGSTREAKED, \-; 
R1'GHTFUL, Adj. baving juſt right or marked with circular eL, Vt] Af 
claim. Honeſt or juſt, we [ RI'NGWOOD, a town of 1 


RI'GID, Ad, [Lat.] tiff, unpliant, or not}a market on Wed CD | 
to be bent. wet 97 inflexible, applied to July 10, and — of fe ; 
conduct. Sharp, cruel, tern. wares, and foreſt colts, Here jt 3 
| RYGIDITY, S. the ſtate of being Riff, able manufactory of worſtee knit hoſe. 1 
-Ktiffneſs of appearance, _ lis 284 miles 8. W. of Windhets, 2 

RIGI'DLY, Adv. in a Riff, ſeyere, or in- W. by S. of London. ': | 
flexible manner, - RINGWCRM, 8. a circular tetter 

RF OGIDNESS, S. ſeverity; inflexibility, | To RINSE, V. A. [Fr.] to cleanſe 

RVGLET, S. [Fr.] a flat, thin, ſquare} waſhing ; to waſh the ſoap out of claths. 


ww 


| iece of wood, | I RINS S. one who waſhes or n . 
— 4 RI'GOL, S. accircle. Uſed by Shakeſpear a — regen 23 of 10g T1 4 
| for a diadem. 1 _ | RIOT, 8. [old Fr. J wil and loft mi u 
RI'GOROUS, Adj. ſevere ; allowing no] An uproar, or ſeditious tumult, In Law - 
abatement z tern, is, where three or more perſons, afſemi 4 
RI'GORGUSLY, Adv. ſeverely ; with- together, commit ſome - unlawful act, wit 10 
out tenderneſs or mitigation. force and violence, to the diſturbance of 

— RI'GOUR, S. [Lat.] cold ; ſtiffneſs, In peace, By tat, 1. Geo, I. c. g. if any pe 
Medicine, a convulfive ſhuddering, with a to the number of twelve or more, unlawfl R 
ſenſation of cold. Severity of conduct, or} and riotouſly aſſembled, continue rogetherf Bac 

: wint of condeſcenſion and compliance, Strict-¶ an hour, after being required by a juſtice 
neſs. Rage or cruelty. Hardneſs, the peare, or other magiſtrate, to di{pe up 
_.RiLL, S. 1 a ſmall brook. ; they ſhall be deemed guilty of ſelony, wit vl 

To RILL, V. N. to run in ſmall fireams, out benefit of clergy. To run rin, is to 


RIM, S. Sax. ] a border or margin, That| without controul or reſtraint. 
which encircles any thing, To RIOT, V. N. to abandon ond { 
RIME, S. {Sax,] hoar froſt, A hole orf to pleaſure, To feaſt in a luxurious * 
chink. To raife a ſedition or uproar, * 
To RIME, V. N. to freeze with hoar| RVOTER, S. one who is diſſipated 
froſt. luxury ; one who excites an uprozr, 
RIMO'SE, Adj. [Lat.] full of clefts or RIOTISE, S. diffoluteneſs ; loxury, 
chinks RI'OTOUS, Adj. Fr.] luxurious, W ted 


RIMO'SITY, S. [Lat.] the quality of ton. Seditious or turbulent. ke ti 
being full of clefts or chinks, * | RI'OTOUSNESS, S. the ſtate of be 10 
To RI'MPLE, [rimpl} v. A. to pucker; tiotous. | i 
to contract into corrugations. To RIP, V. A. [Sax.] to cut afunder . 
RI N D, [rind] S. Sax. ] the bark, huſk, thing ſewed by a knife, To tear in pi 
or outſide covering of vegetables. To take away from by laceration. Fig ez . 
To RIND, [rind] V. N. ta ttrip off its bark, tively, to diſcloſe or bring to view any d RIS] 
buſk, or outſide covering; to decorticate, | induſtriouſly concealed. 


RING, [Ag] S. [Sax.] a circle. A circle] RIPE, Adj. [*ax,] brought to fene be vi 

of gold or other metal worn as an ornament, by time and growth ; mature. Reſem 

A circle of metal to be held by. A circl:{ripe fruit. Finiſhed. Brought to the þ 
made by ſtanding round. A circular courſe, of taking effect. Qualified by gradus 

A number of bells, A ſound, provement. A'S] 

To RING, v. A. ſpret. and part paſſ. rung. To RIPE, v. N. to grow fit for uk Nl 

Sax. ] to ſtrike bells or other bodies ſo as to time. To be matured. AdQively, to 1 hi 
make them ſound, . To encircle. To fit orjripe. the 
ſapply with rings. Nevterly, to ſound like a4 RUPELY, Adv. maturely ; at te ul 

* _ bell. To make bells found, To found, or] time. 


tinkie. To be filled with a bruit or report, | To RI PEN, V. N. to become pre RISK 
followed by of. fit for uſe by growth, time, or 
RING-BONE, S. a hard callous ſubſtance} ment. Actively, to make ripe. f bi 6% 2 
growing in the hollow circle of the litde paſ- RI PENESS, S. the ftate 5 tet 
tern of a horſe : it ſometimes goes quite round grown 3 fit for uſe, or perfect. w. all 6 "jf 
like a ring. RIPLEY, a town of the Fun | wit 
RYNGDOVE, S. [ Teut.] a kind of pi- Yorkſhire, with a market on 5 > 


geon. | one fair, on Auguſt 25, 26, 27, for | % 
RINGER, S. he who rings, . horned cattle, and linen. | **T" * 
RINOGIEA DER, [-?ng/ceder] S. the bead} river Nyd, 23 miles W. N. V. 5 
of a tiotous crowd. 2044 N. by W. of London. 
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RIS 
ire, with 


ave fair, on October 23, for horſes and horn- 
le. | 
A kppkk, S. one who rips 3 one who tears; 
who lacerates. . 
- RIPPLE, * | v. N. to fret on the 
us water ſwiftly running. 
bro, a town in the . riding of 
| yukhhire, with a market on Thurſdays, 
uit fairs; on Thurſday after January 24, on 
Thurſday after March 20, for horſes, horned 
ate, and leather; on May 12 and 13, for 
barſes 2nd ſheep 3 Holy Thurſday, firſt Thurſ- 
bay after Auguſt 12, and November 22, for 
lies and ſheep. It is a large well built cor- 
ration, ſends two members to parliament, 
ul has a church as magnificent as a cathe-| 
ind, 2dorned with three lofty ſpires. It is 
5 miles N. W. of York, and 210 N. N. W. 
of London. A 
RIPTOWELL, S. a gratuity given to te- 
wats, after they had reaped their lord's corn. 


RSBOROUGH, N.] a town of 


Backinghamſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
ad one fair, on May 6, for cattle. It is ſeated 
n the hills, 14 miles S. of Ayleſbury, and 
pl WV, N. W. of London. 

To RISE, [rize] V. N. [preter. roſe, part. 
nile, Sax. | to get up from the ground, To 
get up from a bed, ſeat, or after a fall. To 
Wigger grow up, To be advanced with 
ect to rank or fortune. To increaſe in 
ſlut or eſeem. To ſwell, To amend. To 
tome into notice, To begin to act. To 
make an inſurrection. To be rouſed, or ex- 
ted to ation. To riſe bp for, is to under- 


ek. To elevate, applied to ſtile, or 
uments, To be revived after death. Sy- 
, lo change our poſture from recum- 
p erect, 15 the true meaning ofthe verb to 
V whereas, fo get up, implies rather to climb. 
RISE, (rize} S. the act of getting up from 
let or from the ground. Aſcent. A place 
ue ute a perſon in an aſcent. An emi- 
it, The firſt appearance of the ſun above 
| boriſon, Increaſe in any reſpect. Be- 
ming or orginal. Encreaſe of ſound. 
RISER, = S. one that riſes, * * 
MdL rv, ric ibi] S. the quality 
laoghing, 
JUL, [rizible] Adj. [Lat.] having 
e faculty of laughing. Ridiculous, or fit 
ate laughter, 
RISK, S. [Fr.] hazard ; peril; danger; 
c. Sy Nox. Danger, hazard, riſe, 
" . all imply chance of harm ; but dan 
h 6s to the evil that may happen ; ba- 
* and venture, to the good we may 
4 — 2 that hazard ex- 
= near; riſe, ſomething at a 
"a, venture, ſomething farther off, 
u to the poſſibility of events. 
v. A. to 


ke the defence of a perſon : 70 riſe up 1 55 


2 
R OA 
RTSRKER, S. one that riſks. 


RITE, S. [Lat.] a folemn ac of religions 


an external ceremony, | 
RI'TUAL, Adj. done according -to ſome 
religious inſtjtution ; ſolemnly ceremoni- 


ous. : 
RI'TUAL, S. a book containing the rites 


or ceremonies of divine worſhip, - 1 
RI'TUALIST, S. a ſtickler for ceremo- 
nies in worſhip; one ſkilled in the rites. 
RIVAGE,-S. [Fr.] a bank; a coaft; 
RI'VAL, S. ¶ Lat.] one who is in purſuit of 
the fame thing as another, One who is a 
cotnpetitor with another for a woman's affec- 


tions. One who endeavoursto ſurpaſs another, 


Antagoniſt, | 

RIVAL, Adj. making the ſame claim. 
Purſuing the ſame object. Emulous. ; 

To RI'VAL, V. A. to oppoſe or endea» 
vour to gain ſomething attempted by another, 
To endeavour to equal or excel; to emulate, 
Neuferly, to be competitors, 4 
RIVA'LITY, RIVALRY, S. emulationz 
rivalſhip; competition. : 

RI'VALSHIP, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
another. 

To RIVE, V. A. [part. river. Sax. ] to 
ſplit; to cleave; to force aſunder, by driving 
in ſomething blunt, Neuterly, to be ſplit; 

To RI'VEL, V. A. [Sax,] to contract iuto 
wrinkles, or corrugations. | 

RI'VEN, participle of Rivet. 

RIVER, S. a current of water which 
flows from its ſource in a channel to the (ea, 
&e, l b 

RT VET, S. 2 pin clenched at both ends. 

To RIVET, V. A. to faſten by a pin 
clenched at both ends. To faſten ſtrongly. 
| RIVULET, S. [Lat.] a ſmall river, 
brook, or ſtream of running water;  SYNnoN, 
Rivulets and brooks are certain ſpecies of 
Hreumt which are running waters; with this 
difference, that a rivulet runs between banks; 
whereas a brook winds its way thro” the 
meadows, or by a hedge fide. A rivulet is a 
much larger fream than a brook. We ſay 
the rapid fream; the clear rivulet; the 
gurgling broot, | , 

RIXDO'LLAR, S. a filver coin ſtruck in 
Germany, valued at 4s. 6d, ſterling. 
ROACH, [r3cb] S. [ Lat.] a freſh water 
fiſh, noted for its ſimplicity, 

ROACH, a village in Cambridgeſhire, with 
a fair on Rogation-Monday, for horſes. 

ROAD, a village in Somerſetſhire, with 
one fair, on Monday afier Auguſt 29, fer 
cattle and cheeſe, 


ROAD, Lud S. [Fr.} a large path travell- 


ed by carriages. A place where ſhips may 

anchor, Excurſion ; journey. * 
To ROAM, [rim] V. A. [Ital.] to wan- 

der to without a ſettled purpoſe; to ram- 


To AISK, 
z tO venture; 


ble; to rove, Actively, to range or wander 
over, f - 
ROA'M- 


who endeavours to obtain the fame thing as , 
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ROA'MER, [rimer]-$. a rambler 3 u ro- jr 


ROAN, run] Adj. Tyr. ] of a bay, forrs], 
or black colour, with gray or white ſpots 
abickly interſperſed,” | * 

To ROAR, ror] V, N, [Sax,] to make 
loud noiſe, _ to that of a lion or other 
wild beaſt, To makg a great outcry in diſ- 
trois. =+ eee To make 

2 : 
? OAR, [rr] S. the cry of a lion or other 
beaſt, An outcry of diftreſs, A clamour or 
noiſe of merriment. Any loud noiſe, 4. 
ROA KV, )J Adj. {better roy. Lat.] 


| ) ROAST [13] V. A, Fr. wo 
meat on a Leibe e 
To dreſs before a fire, To beat any thing vi- 
olently. To rule the req, is to govern, manage, 


ROB, 1 Juice made thick. 
To RU V, , rober, old Fr, robbare, 

25 to take away unlawfully and by force. 

o be robbed, is to loſe any thing by violence, 
of by ſecret theft ; but in the active voice, to 
yob is applied only to the taking any thing 
away by open violence; and at ory to the 

2 ſerret theft, 

RO'BBER, S. one who depri ves another 
unlawfully of bis property. 

RO'BBERY, S. theft committed, either 
force or with privacy. | 
ROBE, S. [Fr. ] a gown of ſtate, worn by 

of diſtinction. A gown worn by in- 
fants, A gown worn by girls, before they put 
on mantuas, 

To ROBE, V. A. to clothe in a rebe, 

To dreſs in a proper manner, 
ROBE'RSMAN, ROBE'RTSMAN, 8. 

in the old ſtatutes, a ſort of bold and Rout 

robbers or night-thieves, ſaid to be ſo called 

from Robin Hood. * 
ROBIN EDBRREAS T, a bird ſo named 

the colour of its breaſt. 

RORO'REOUS, Adj. Lat.] made of ook, 

RQBU'ST, ROBU'STI US, Adj.  Lat.] 

Nrong made. Violent. Requiring ſtrength. 

Obſolete. 

ROBU'STNESS, S. ſtrength ; vigour, 
RO CAN BOL, S. a kind ef wild garlic. 
 ROCHDALE, a town in Lancaſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, 
en May 14, Whit- Tueſday, and November 

7, for horned cattle, horſes, and woollen- 

cloth; but a ſmall place, It is 55 miles W. 

n of Vork, and 195 N. N. W. of Lon- 

N. 


ſort of alum, | 

RO'CHESTER, a'city of Kent, with two 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Fridays, and 
two fairs, on May go, and December 1, 
for horſes, bullocks, and various commodi- 
ties, -It is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, 


| 


| which being faftened to a ſtick mounts ia 


jone fair, on September 25, for horſes, ct 


terous hero in Ariofto, called Raa 


| 


122 for nay taylors, 
is 10 miles of Malden 
London, 


3 [Sax] 4 vaſt maſs of 
| * 7, i n or defence, A Ut 
To ROCK, V. A.{Fr.] to ſhake or n 
backwards and forwards, To more ig 
cradle, Figuratively, to lull or quiet, Ne 
terly, to move to and fro in a cradle, Ty 
ae agitated, 

RO'CKER, S. one who rocks a cradle, 
| ROCKET, S. [Ital.] an artificial fre 
work, conſiſting of a cylindrical paper 
with nitre, charcoal, ſulpbur, gunpowder, i 


air, and then burſts, In Botany, a plant, 
RO'CKINGHAM, a town of Northan 
tonſhire, with a market on Thurſday, » 


ſheep, hogs, pewter, black hats, and ch 
It is 85 miles N. by W. of London. 
RO CRRU BVT, S. a name given y 
lapidaries to the garnet, when of a very tro 
tho* not deep red, with a fair caſt of the 
RO'CKWORK, S, ſtones fixed in 
tar, to reſemble a roc. 
RO'CKY, Adj. full of rocks, 
Hard, or obdurate, | 
ROD, S. [Belg,] a long twig. Any U 
long and flender. A ſceptre. An 1aftrums 
uſed in meaſuri A meaſure conta 
ſixteen feet and a half. A bundle of bi 
twigs, uſed in correcting childrea, V 
rection. > LF 
RODE, pret, 151. 
| RODOMONTA'DE, S. [Fr. from . 


empty noiſy bluſter ; brag ; rant, 

Te RODOMON TADE, V. N. tol 
ROE, S. [Sax.] a ſpecies of dee, 
female of a buck, 
ROE, S. the eggs or ſpawn of 6b. 

RO'GATE, a village in Suſſex, - 
fair, on September 27; for horned cut 

horſes. 5 * 

KOGA'TION, S. (Fog litany * 

plication, The Rogation- l, * | 
mediately preceding Whitſunday, n 

called from three faſts, held on , 
Tueſday, and Wedneiday, * 
days, from the extraoroinary pry | 
cefſions then made for the fruits 


or as a preparation. for ; 


ad 23 gommon-counciiizen, god fandy-fun 


Thurſdays * R0G 


ROM 


1000. lar Is. [of uncertsin etymology] 
A nandering beggar. A wagrant, | 

{ rilkin or thief, Uſed likewiſe to carry 
ve idea of Cight tenderneſs and waggery- 


— 225 2 wy {Fo all perſons 
* 


with this difference, that the rogue 

ferret; be pilfers. The er ſteals by 
bei; he over reaches. he thief ſteals by 
I manger of means, robbing by force and vi- 


T, ROGUE, V. N. to play the va- 
bond ; to 3 play knaviſ tricks. 
RO'GUERY, Leg the g pron. hard] 
hani, or arch tri 5 | 
RO'GUISH, ] Adj. knaviſh, Slight- 
& miſchievous 3 waggiſh. R 
R0'GUISHLY, Giri Adv, in a kna- 
i& manner; wantonly ; like a rogue, 
k0'GUISHNESS, Li S. the qua- 
5 of a rogue, | 
ToROIST, or ROI'STER, V. N. IId. 
behave in a turbulent and bluſtering man- 


ROISTER, or ROI'STERER, S. a tur- 
deat or bluſtering fellow. 
To ROLL, [the „ pron. long] V. A. to 
we any thing by a ſucceſſive application of 
p Gfferent parts on the ground, To move 
thing round upon its axis, To make a 
ag move in a circle, To wrap found about. 
v form into round maſſes, by rubbing on a 
md, To pour in a fiream or waves. 
uh, to move or be moved by a ſucceſ- 
wplication of its parts on any ſurface, 
d perform a periodical revolution. To run 
mice, To move in a tumultuous man- 


Lol, S. the act of moving by a ſucceſ- 
pplication of its parts on the ground. 
} thing rolling, A maſs made round, 
n lun, Fr, A round, or cylindrical 
y dle in breaking clods, &c, A public 
ng, from rotulus, Lat, alluding to the 
ſent method of rolling writings on a ſtick, 
5 catalogue, or chronicle, A kind 
gurt, [F wa 
ER, S. [Fr.] any thi ing on 
Wm uit, A a — filler: 
n 8. round piece of wood 
„esch end, uſed in making paſte, 
VLUNG.PRESS, S, a preſs . 
A are printed, : 
ec, S. a ſort of game, in, 
a, when a ball runs in a certain place, 
ac, s. Ital.] a tumult or buſtle, 
iar. 8. [Ital.] a ſtory or natra- 


9 * %ay adventures, In common 


ROMA'NCE, v. N. to li 
, . e; tofo 
_ NCER, 8. @ liarz a YR 


MROMANIZE, v 
nodes of the Do 


n 
tl 


to latinise; to 
ſpecch. 


RON 
ROMANTIC, Adj. reſembling à romane, 
Wild; improbable ; fanciful, | 


ROME, a famous oy of Europe, founded 
750 years before the birth of Chriſt. It was 
formerly three times as large as it is at pre- 


ſent, and is now one of the largeſt and hand- 
in ſameſt cities in Europe. It has 28 gates, 300 


towers, as many churches, 6 bridges over the 
Tiber, and about 150,000 inhabitants, Therg 
are a great many monuments of the ancients z 
ſuch as baths, obeliſks, amphitheatres, cir- 
ques, columns, mauſoleums, aqueducts, foun- 
tains, catacombs, pagan temples, and triumphal 
arches ; beſides a prodigious number of fine 
ſtatues, The Pope has three ſuperb palaces, 
namely, that of the Vatican ;. a ſummer-houſe 
on mount Cavallo; and the third is the palacd 
of the Lateran, near the church of St. John, 
where they crown the Popes, St. Peter's 
church is the largeſt in all Chriſtendom ; and 
is incruſted within and without with marble, 
It is 840 feet in length, 725 in breadth, 300 
in height, and 2465 in circumference; 23 


{Popes have died fince its foundation ; and it 


has coſt twenty-three millions of crowns, In 
the great ſquare before this church is an obe- 
liſk of granite, 80 feet in height without the 
pedeſtal, which is 82 feet high, The library 
of the Vatican is the largeit and moſt com- 
plete in the world, Rome is divided into 14 
wards, called Rione; and the caſtle of St. 
Angelo is ſufficient to keep the whole city in 
awe, It is built near the river Tiber, is 
flanked with five baſtions, and defended by a 
great number of cannon, There are a g. 
number of magnificent palaces, the re- 
markable of which are thoſe of Farneſe and 
Borgheſe, Rome is very well ſupplied with 
water by their magnificent aqueducts and 
fountains ; and there is plenty of all ſorts of 
proviſions, with a great variety. of wines; but 
a price is ſet upon every thing by the magif- 
trates, It is ſeated on the river Tiber, which 
runs through a part of it, and it is 670 miles 
S. E. of Paris, 450 S, W. of Vienna, god S. 
by E, of London, $75 S. dy E. of Anifter- 
dam, 625 8. by W. of Cracow, 750 N. E. of 
Madrid, and 750 N. W. of Conſtantinople, 
Lon. 12. 45. E. lat. 41. 5 N. 
RO'MISH, Adj. popiſh. 


and Auguſt 21, for cattle and pedlars ware. 
It is one of the cinque port towns, and is 
ſeated in a marſh of the ſame name, famous 
for feeding cattle ; but the air is unhealthy, 
It is 74 miles S. from London, 
| ROMP,S, arude, untaught, awkward, boiſ- 
terous girl, fond of ſport or play, Rough or 
rude play, | 

To ROMP, v. N. to play in a noiſy, rude, 
or wanton manner, 

RO'MSEY, See Runszr. 
RO'NDEAU, Crane] S8, [Fr,] an ancl- 
ant kind of poetry conſiſting of thirteen verſes, 
divided 


RO'MNEY, a town in Kent, with a mar» 
ket on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on April 21, 
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divided into three couplets 3 at the end of the 
ſecond and third, the beginning of the firlt is 


7 in an equivocal ſenſe, 
RONDLES, S. [from round] a round 


_ RO'NION, S. a fat bulky woman, 
- RONT, S. an animal ſtinted in the growth, 
ROOD, S. [Hm red] a mes ſure contain- 
ing the fourth part of an acre, or 40 perches, 
poles or rods ſquare, A pole or meaſure of 
16 feet and an half. The croſs, from rode, 


ROOF, 8. [Sax,] the cover or top of a 
houſe, The 1 or inſide arch which covers 
abuilding, The palate, or upper part of the 
To ROOF, V. A. to encloſe or cover with 
2 roof, To incloſe in a houſe. / 


. © ROOK, S. a black bird feeding on carrion, 


and reſembling a crow, A meaa man at cheſs, 
from . rocco, Ital. Figuratively, a cheat or 


TO ROOK, v. N. to rob; to cheat, 

-- ROO'KERY, S. a nurſery for rooks, 
ROOM, S. [ Sax, ] ſpace or extent of place. 

Space or place unoccupied, Paſſage or 2 

ſor paſſing. Space or opportunity free 

obſtruction. An apartment in an houſe. 


Place of another; ſtead. SYNoN. Room is p 


a general expreſſion, and implies any divided 


part of a houſe, Chamber is a particular ex- gold 


Preſſion, and means a room appropriated to 
in. | 


- ROO'MAGE, 8, ſpace; place. 


ROO'MINESS, S. quantity of extent; [pai 


ſpace. | 
; ROO'MY, Adj. wide; ſpacious; capa- 
ROOST, S. [Sax.] a pole on which a bird 


Ats to ſleep, The act of ſleep ; applied pri- 
muarily to fowls, and figuratively to men, 


To ROOST, V. N. [Belg:] to ſleep as 


a bird. To lodge. 
_ _ ROOT,S, [Belg. ] in Botany, that part of a 
X pr which veſts in the ground, imbibes the 


uicey of the earth, and tranfmits them to the 


plant for nutrition. Figuratively, the bottom 


or lower part, A plant whoſe roots are eaten. 


The original, firſt' cauſe, or anceſtor, An 


impreſſion, or laſting effect and reſidence, In 


Mathematics, a quantity conſidered as the 


baſis of a higher power. In Grammar, a pri- 
mitive word, from whence others are derived 
or compounded, © © - 
To ROOT, V. N. to fix the root, or 
ſtrike far into the earth, To turn up the 
earth, Actively, to fix deep and firm in the 
earth, To impreſs or fix deeply. To pull 
up by the roots; to turn up out of the ground; 
uſed with up. To deftroy entirely, eradicate, 


or extirpate; to baniſh; uſed with out. 


ROO'TED, Adj. fixed firmly and deeply 
in the earth, or any other place; radical, 
ROO'TY, Adj. full of roots, | 


/ 


ROPE, $, [Sax.] a cord, firing, halter. 


"AS ROS 
A row of things hanging down, «A mp4 


* onions,” 
To ROPE, v. N. to i 
or viſcous filaments; * e 
. RO'PERY, 8. [from rope] rogue's-trick, 
RO PINESS, S, viſcoſity; glutinouſues, 
0 055 an 122 slutinous. 
E 
a 5, cloak uſed Ws rng 
ORA'TION, S. I Lat. falling 
| RORID, Adj. he 3 


RORI'FERUUS, Adi. [L; 
ing dew, | 2 J (Lat.] Produce 
RO'SARY [rs S. a b ; 
of beads on which ms A. 
rayers. 
O Selb, Adj, 
with dew, 1 „ [Lat.] dewy; 


ROSE, aa S. [Lat.] a flower whi 
petals are placed circularly, and expanded in 
beautiful order; of which the ſpecies 
many, To ſpeak under the riſe, is to di 
a ſecret, or reveal any thing which will Ji 
be diſcovered afterwards. | 
ROSE, preter, of Risx, 
RO'SEATE, Lea] Adj. roſy; full 


roſes, Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a ry 
| RO'SEMARY, [rozemary]. S. IIa. 
t 


RO'SE-NOBLE, [74ze-noble] S. an Engli 
coin, in value ancient!y fixteen ſhilling 
- RO'SEWATER, {rizewauter] S. mi 
diſtilled from roſes, _ | 
RO'SET, [rizet] S. a red cao 
nters, | 
ROSICRU'SIANS, 8. hermetical phi 
ſophers, who call themſelves brother: of f 
Roſy croſs, pretend to know all ſciences, 
how to make the Philoſopber's fonk 
RO'SIN, [rizin] S. fee R518, which 
che moſt proper ſpellin | 
To RO'SIN, [rizin] V. A. to bw 
Adj. reſembling t 


roſin. ** : . 
RO'SINY, [rizing | 
ROSS, a town 7 Herefordſhire, vit 

market on Thurſday, and 5 fairy on H. 

Thurſday, for horned cattle and ſheep; 

Corpus Chriſti. day, for horned catti 

cheeſe; on July 20, for horned cattle, bs 

ſheep, and wool; on October 10, for hor 
cattle, cheeſe, and butter; and on Decen 

11, for horned cattle and bogs, It 1 

miles W, by N, of London, 

ROSS, a county of Scotland, bound 
the N. by Strathnavern on the E. by ” 
land and the German Ocean; wee” | 
Inverneſs ; and on the W. by the In N 
It has many bays, particularly on the vr 
coaſt, and abounds in woods and * 
has little corn; however, there are p 
ſheep, cattle and deer, It ſends che n 
to parliament, | 

RO'SSEL, 8. light l. =, 

RO'SSLEY-HILL, a village in 


land, with fair on WIit- Acer, 
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RO'TT) 


Wall. , 
} 


1 | ROU 
ran er] e eee ee 
lues, horned cattle, and linen cloth, fe ek n. „ 

ROSTRATED, Adj. [Lat.] adorned withſin Holland, with one of the fineft harbours in 
Like of ſhips. che Netherlands, whi — * 5 p _— 
10'STRUM, S. [Lat.] the beak of a bird great trade, It is the moſt conſiderable place 
Mn A ſcaffold or pulpit, whence orators in Holland, ſor Jargenels, beauty of its build- 
_ harangued. Apgpipe which conveys} ings, trade, and riches, next to Amſterdam, 
— 8 — common alembics. | Eraſmus was born in this place, and his 
3 ſciſſlats uſed in dilating ] Ratue in bronze is ſtill to be ſeen. It is feat- 
A pair of crooked iciliars y : 
ary | PR ed on the river Maeſe, 14 miles S. E. of the 
A0 Sv, [ rizy] Adj. [Lat.] reſembling a Hegue, and 30S. S. W. of Amfterdam. Lon. 
ale in bloom, beauty, or fragrance, 8 . 
ToROT, V. N. {Sax.] to putrefy, orf ROTU'ND, Adj. [Lat.] round; circular 
e the coheſion of its parts by fermentation. ſpherical, : ? 
aftively, to corrupt or make putrid. , ROTUNDIFO'LIOUS, Adj, [Lat.] hav- 
kl, S. a diſtemper among ſheep, by | ing round leaves, . : 
which their lungs are waſted, A putrid decay. ROTU'NDITY, S. [Lat.] the quality of 
ROTATION, S. [Lat ] the act of whirl-| being round. 2 
bag wand; the Nate of being whirled round, } RATU NDO, S. [ltal.] a building of a 
A turn or ſucceſſion, 2 Ow form, both on the outſide and in the 
ROTA'TOR, S. [Lat.] that which gives inſide. 
_=_ ls | oY - | To ROVE, V. N. [Dan.] to ramble, 
ROTE, S. [Fr.] words uttered by mere] wander, or walk about without any particular 
ery without meaning. Memory of words determination. ACtively, to wander over. 
thou! underſtanding: their meaning. ROVER, S. a wanderer. A fickle or in- 
To RTE, V. A. to fix in the memory, conſtant perſon. A robber or pirate, At ro- 
om informing the underſtanding. vers, without any particular aim. | 
R0/TGUT, S. bad beer, | ROUGE, {| roge} S. [Fr.] red paint, 
RGTHBURY, a town of Northumber-|] ROUGH, {| pron. ruff ] Adj. [ Sax. ] having 
xd, whoſe market is diſcontinued, but has| inequalities on the ſurface, oppoſed to ſmooth z 
ur fairs, on Friday in Eaſter-week, Whit-| rugged, Auſtere, applied to the taſte, Harſh, 
londay, October 2, and November 1, for|applied to ſound. Severe, rude, or void of ci- 
med cattle, linen and woollen cloth, It is] vility, applied to behaviour. Hard- featured. 
miles N, by W. of London. Nor finiſhed or poliſhed, Coarſe, Tempeſ« 
RO THER-NAILS, S. [corrupted from tuous, applied to weather, | 
Wer and nails] nails with very full heads, To ROU"GHCAST, LAH] V. A. to 
kin faltening the irons of rudders. form in a careleſs or inelegant manner, with 
AV THERAM, a town in the V. riding inequalities on its ſurface, To form any 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Mondays, | thing in its firſt rudiments. 
8 two fairs, on Whit Monday, for horned] ROU'GHCAST, [4H] S. a rude model. 
ue and ſheep z and on December 1, for A kind of plaiſter very uneven in its ſurface, 
med cattle and horſes, It is a well-built| becauſe mixed with pebbles, &c. 
Kt, indis 1631 miles N. by W. of London. ROU'GH-DRAUGHT, [riff-draft] S. a 
RO'THERFIELD, @ village in Suſſex, | draught of a thing performed without care or 
a two fairs, on June 18, and October 20, | nicety, f 
cattle and pedlars ware. To RO OH DRAW, [riffdraw] V. A. 
70 THERSTRIDGE, a village in Suſſex, to trace coarſely, 
W one fair, on September 25, for pedlars To R@U'GHEN, [rifen] v. A. to make 
3 rough. Neuterly, to grow rough. 
RO THSAY, a borough town of Scotland., To ROU'GH-HEW, riff. bees] V.A.to 
ently a royal ſeat, in the ifle of Bute, | form in a rude and careleſs manner, 
| — W. of Edinburgh. ROU'GHLY,[rufly] Adv. with uneven ſur- 
= THWELL, or RO'WELL, a town off face. Harſhly; rudely, Severely, Auſterely. 
anptonſhire, with a market on Mon-| ROU'GHNESS, [r#Fneſs] S. inequality or 
.“ OMe Nair, on Trinity-Monday, for| ,uggedneſs of ſurface. Aufterity, or aftrin- 
8, berged cattle, and pedlary all the]. gency of taſte. Harſhneſs of ſound, Severity, 
en the laſt day for leather. It is| or want of civility and elegance of behaviour 
£ 1 me de of a hill, 15 miles N. N. or treatment. Violence of operation, applied 
* and 774 N. N. W. off to medicine. An unpolithed or unfiniſhed 
koTrEN, Ad. 5 „ | ftate, Want of elegance in dreſs or appear- 
Ach, uni orrupted or putrid, [ance, Jempeſtuouſneſs, applied to weather. 
„„ Ring firmneſs, ſolidity, or Coarſeneſs of features. 
0 rkxxrss F ' ROUGHT, old pret. of Rx Ach. Reached, 
eds. . Nate of being rotten 3} To ROU'GHWORK, [riffevork] V. A. to 
1 Fuustagtion. work coarſely over without the leaſt aĩcety. 
5 U ROUNCEVAL, 


g 


< 


ed to the ſound of periods, Not broken, ap- 


ROW - 


| ROU'NCEVAL, S. a ſpecies of pea. | To ROW, DL] v. N. 1825 to make 4 


ROUND, Adj. [Lat.] cylindrical, circu- 
lar, or ſpherical ; orbicular. Smooth, appli- 


plied to numbers. Quick, applied to motion. 
Plain; without reſerve; followed by with. 
Large; as, a ** round ſum,” 

ROUND, 8. a circle, ſphere, orb, A 
rundle, or ſtep of a ladder. The time in 
which a thing paſſes through the hands of a 
company, and comes back to the firſt, A 
revolution. A diſcharge of muſquetry. A 
walk performed by an officer in ſurveying any 
diſtri, 

ROUND, Adv. every way; on all ſides. 
In a circle or revolution, from en rond, or a la 
ronde, Fr. in a circular manner, Not in a 
direct line, followed by abeur. 

ROUND, Prep. on every fide of. Circu- 
larly about. All over, 

To ROUND, V. A. to ſurround or encir- 
cle, To make circular, To raiſe figures to 
a relief, To move about any thing, To 
make ſmooth ; applied to periods, Neuterly, 
to grow t a circular form. To whiſper. 

ROUNDABOUT, Ac}. ample or exten- 
five. IndireR, or looſe. - A bad word, 

'ROU'NDEL, ROU'NDELAY, S. [Fr.] 
a kind of poetry conſiſting of thirteen verſes, 
eight of which are of one kind of rhime, and 
five of another ; it is divided into three cou- 
plets, and has the beginning of the roundel 
repeated at the end of the ſecond and third 
couplets in an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible, 

ROU'NDER, S. circumference ; incloſure. 

ROU*NDHEADS, [ rotndbeds ] S. puritans, 
ſo named from their cuſtom of cropping their 
hair round. 7 

ROUNDHOUSE, S. the conſtable's pri- 
ſon, in which diſorderly perſons, found in 
the ſtreet, are confined. 

ROU'NDISH, Adj. ſomewhat round; 
approaching to roundneſs. 

ROU'NDLY, Adv. in a round form. 
Openly ; plainly, Briſkly,. Completely; 
in earneſt, 

ROU'NDNESS, S. circularity; ſpheri- 
city; rotundity, Smoothneſs, Honeſty ; 
openneſs, 

To ROUSE, [rouze] V. A. [ſeeRarse, 
or R1sE] to wake from reſt. To excite to 
thought or action. To drive a beaſt from his 
laire. Neuterly, to awake from ſlumber, 
To he excited to thought or action. 

ROUSE, Crengze] S. [Teut.] a doſe of 
Iiquor rather too large. 

ROU'SER, [roizer] S. one who rouſes, 

ROUT, S. [Pelg.] a clamorous or tumul- 
tuous crowd. Figuratively, a clamour or 
buſtle. Confuſion of an army defeated, 

To ROUT, V. N. to aſſemble in tumul- 
tuous and clamorous crowds, Actively, to 
defeat, or diſperie by defeating, 


RUB 


veſſel move on the | 
to drive by oars, water by cane Attively 
the pointed part of * 2 E. 
axis. A ſeton, or roll of hair, ſilk, & ] 
into a wound to promote a diſcharge, Y 
To ROW'EL, V. A. to pierce throug 
the ſkin, and keep the wound open þ 
rowel. 5 | ! 

ROW'ELL, fee RuTuwz.i, 

RO'WEN, S. a feld kept up till after M 
chaelmas, that the corn left on the grout 
may ſprout into green, 

RO WER, [r3er S. one that rows, 

RO"'WLAND's-CA'STLE, in Hampfti 
has two fairs, viz, on May 12, for horned tt 
tle, and on November 12, for hogs and hor - 
cattle, 

RO*XBURCH, a ſhire in the ſouth 
Scotland, which ſends one member to p 
ament, 

ROY'AL, Adj. [Fr.] kirgly ; :egal; | 
longing to, or becoming, a king, Fig 
tively, noble, illuſtrious, 
e S. [Fr.] an adherent t 
ing. 
To ROVALIZE, V. A. to make 
al. 
ROY'ALLY, Adv. in a kingly man: 1 
regally; as becomes a king. 
ROY*ALTY, S. [ Fr. | kingſhip; the 
racter, office, ftate, or enſigus of a king, 
To ROYNE, V. A. [Fr.] to gn 
bite. att 
ROY'NISH, Adj, [Fr.] paltry, fc 
mean. Obſolete, 
ROY'STON, a townof Hertfordſhire, 
a market on Wedne!days, and four fairs o red 
Aſh-Wedneſday, Wedneſday in Eaſter-V 
Whit- Wedneſday, firſt Wedneſday in | 
and the Wedneſday after September 20 
all ſorts of cattle. It is a large place f 
inns, and the market very conſiderable 
corn, It is 20 miles S. by E. of Huntin deri, 
and 37 N. of London. Il len 
RU'ABON, a village of Nenbighfhire 50 
N. Wales, with a market on Mond y, nd N 
fairs, on the laſt Friday in February, 
22, and November 20, for cattle, 


To RUB, V. A. [ Brit.] to clean or (mk DEN 
any thing by paſſing ſomething upon il. mad; 
touch ſo as to wear off ſome of the ſur | 
To touch ſo as to leave ſomething 0! \ CN) 
which touches behind. To move ent? Ire of 
upon another, Figuratively, to ** > col 
collifion. To remove by friction. * Ra 
with d:on, to clean or curry. Uſed wit VB 


to fret 


to excite or awaken. Neuterly, 


2 jiſfcu *** 
wear by friction. To get through ©! Payer 
RUB, 8. an hindrance or nr} 4 E: 
act of rubbing. Inequality of you * P > 


hinders a bowl in its courſe, 
cauſe of uneaſineſs. 


ROW, [2] S. [Teut.] a rank or file; 
a number of things ranged in & line, 


RU BBAGE, or RUBBISH, *. la 


b now obſolete] 
of matter uſed in 
Any thing vile or worthleſs. 


4 whetitone, A coarſe file. 


RUBBLE-STO 
i being rubbed or worn by the water, 


lied to the colour of a horſe. 


hes; blood-red, 

RUBIED, Adj. of the colour of a ruby, 
RUBIFIC, Adj. [Lat.] making red. | 
d Br OR M, S. [Lat.] having the form 


rec, 

ToRU'BIFY, V. A. to make red. 
WBI'GINOUS, Adj. Lat.] ruſty ; foul. 
Os, Adj. Lat. Jruddyzred. Not uſed. 
RUBRIC, S. [ Lat, ] directions in the com- 
2 prayer and law books, ſo termed, becauſe 
yinally written and printed with red ink, 
RUBRIC, Adj, red. 


ver, S. [Lat.] a precious ſtone of a 


els, Any thing red. A red pimple. 
IV, Adj. of a red colour, 


N from wind and indigeſtion, 
RUD, V. A. [ Sax. ] to make red. | 
UDDER, S. {roeder, Belg.] an inſtru- 
tat the Rern of a veſſel] by which its courſe 
ned. Figuratively, any thing that 
or governs, 
1 on S. the quality of approach- 
o redne 

Þ DDLE, [10and.] S. red earth. 
bock, S. [Lat.] a kind of bird, 
DDV, Adj. [Sax.] pale red; approach- 
rd, Of a freſh blooming colour, 
Vt, Adj. [Lat.] rough, coarſe, brutal; 
Kinl, tumultuous behaviour. Boiſte- 
dent, turdulent. Harſh. Untaught, igno- 
lick -d. Rugged, or ſhapeleſs Artleſs, 
2 Performed merely with ſtrength. 
Del V, Adv. in a coarſe, brutal, vio- 
«= boiſterous, or unſkilful manner. 
Pers, , want of civility, elegance, 
"19M, Violence. Stormineſs, or 


ENTURE, S, Fr.] in Architecture, 
A rope or ſtaff, wherewith the 
Nos ans are uſually filled up, 

Nakr, Adj. [Lat,] belonging to 


JEN 4 / 

2k TION, s. in ArchiteQure, the 
nent with pebblesor little tones, 

4 l, in Staffordſhire, with a 

6 A a and two fairs, viz, on 
21, forhorſes, ſheep and 


in building. A confuſed maſs. London to Cheſter, and isa 


/ 8. one that paſſes one thing : K 
= on Foam of another. Any thing | one fair, on Trinity-Monday, for horned cat- 


4 to rub with. Two games out of three. tle and ſheep, | 


| 
RUBRICATED, Adj, {Lat,] ſmeared with 
colour, next in hardneſs to the diamond. 


ö 
UCTA'TION, s. [Lat.] a belching 


"RUG 


ruins of building; fragments, Trent, near Cannock wood, on the road from 


thoroughfare- 
town. It is 125 miles N. W. of London. 
RU DG WICK, a village in Suſſex, with 


RU DHAM, a village in Norfolk, with two 


VE, S. a ſtone ſo called from fairs, on May 17, and Oct. 2, for horſes, &c, 


RU DLAM, or RU'DLAND, a village in 


Flintſhire, in N. Wales, 3 miles N. W. of 
'BICAN, Adj. [Fr.] bay, ſorrel, or 10 » 3 
ery light 2 1 white % thie flanks, | St. Aſaph, with three fairs, on February 2, 


March 25, and September 8, for cattle, It 


"RU BICUND, Adj. [Lat.] inclining to is 211 miles from London. 


{| RUDIMENT, S. [Lat.] the firſt princi- 
ples of a ſcience, or edncation, The firſt 
inaccurate and unpoliſhed draught or begin- 
ning of apy thing. 

RUDIME'NTAL, Adj. relating to firſt 
principles ; initial, 
To RUE, V. A. [Sax. ] to grieve, regret, or 
lament. Ce 
RUE, S. [Lat.] an herb, 
RUE'F UL, Adj. ſad, mournful, woeful, 
. NE ULLY, Adv. mournfully ; ſorrow» 
ully. | | 
RUE'FULNESS,S, ſorrowfulneſs; mourn- 
fulneſs, - 
RUE'LLE, 8. [Fr.] a circle; an aſſembly 
at a private houſe. 
RUFF, S. [ſee RuyyLez] a linen orna- 
ment gathered and formerly worn round the 
neck. A ſmall river fiſh, fo called from the 
roughneſs of its ſcales, New ſtate—a cant 
word, 
RU'FFIAN, S. [Ital.] a perſon who mur- 
ders for hire. A murderer, cut-throat, rob- 
ber, or boiſterous and miſchievous fellow. 
RU*FFIAN, Adj. brutal; ſavagely boiſterous, 
To RU'FFIAN, V. N. to cage, or raiſe 
tumults; to act the ruffian, 6 
To RU CFFLE. (a] V. A. [ Belg. ] to con- 
tract into wrinkles, or make rough. To diſ- 
compoſe, applied to the temper, To ſurprize, 
To throw together in diſorder, To contract 
into plaits. Neuterly, to grow rough or boiſte- 
rous. To flutter, To jar. Obſolete, 
RU'FFLE, [LAH] S. plaited or gathered 
linen worn as an ornament on th wriſtband, _ 
&c. plaited filk, orother ſtuff worn as an orna- 
ment at the bottom of the ſleeve of a woman's 
gown, A diſturbance or commotion, applied 
to the mind. : 
RU Fr ORD, a village in Lancaſhire, with 
one fair, on May 1, for horned cattle, | 
RUG, S. [Swed.] a coarſe nappy woollen 
cloth. A coarſe nappy coverlet uſed for mean 
beds. A rough woolly dog. 
RU'GBY, a town of Warwickſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and three fairs; on 
May 15, for cattle; Auguſt 21, and Novem- 
ber 22, for horſes, cows, theep, and cheeſe. 
It is a town indiflerently large, and has a 
free-ſchool, and four alms-houſes; 11 miles 
8. E. of Coventry, and 85 N. N. W. of London, 


Me; leued on the S. ſide of the tiver 


RU'GGED, [rug-ed] Adj. [Swed,] full of 
5 U 2 un- 
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RUM 


muevenneſs or ine qualities on the ſurface ; 
rough. Without order. Savage or brutal, 


applied to temper. Stormy or boiſterous, ap- 
plied to weather. Rough or harſh, applied to 
ſound. Surly, applied to aſpect. Rough or ſhaggy. 
_ RU'GGEDNESS, [| rug-edneſs] S. the qua- 
lity of being rough. 

RUN, S. a nappy cloth. 

RU'GINE, S. [Fr.] a ſurgeon's raſp. 

- RU'GLAND,or RUTHE'RGLIN, atown 


ef Scotland, in the county of Clydeſdale, 3 
niles S. E. of Glaſgow. 


RUGO'SE, Adj. { Lat.] full of wrinkles. 

RUIN, S. [Lat.] the fall or deſtruQtion 
ef cities or houſes. The remains of a build- 
ing that is demoliſhed. Loſs of happineſs or 
for une; deſtruction. Miſchief, or bane. 

To RUN, V. A. [Fr.] to demoliſh, ſub- 
vert, defirvy. To deprive of happineſs or 
fortune, To impoveriſh. Neuterly, to fall 
down; to run to a ſtate of decay and deſtruc- 
tion. To be impoveriſhed. 

To RUINATE, V. A. to deftroy, demo- 


lich, or involve in poverty and miſery. Obſolete, | 


RUIN ACTION, S. ſubverſion, or deſtruc- 
Hon. Ruination of towns. Camd. Obſolete. 

RU'INOUS, Adj. [Lat.] fallen into irre- 
parable decay; pernicious, deſtructive, baneful. 

RU INQUSLY, Adv. in a ruinous man- 
ner; miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. 

RU'ISHTON, æ village in Eſſex, with one 
fair, oa Whit-Monday, for bullocks and toys. 

RU ITON, a village in Shropſhire, with 

one far, on July 5, for horned cattle, horſes, 
and ſheep. 

RULE,S. [ Lat. ] government, empire, ſway, 
er ſupreme command. An inſtrument by 
which lines are drawn. A canon or precept 
by which the thoughts or actions are ditect- 
ed, Prop'iety or regularity of behaviour. 
Synox. Rule reſpects, properly, thoſe things 
that ought to be done; order, the manner in 
which they ſhuuid be done, We ſubmit to 
rule; we conform to order. | 

To RULE, V. A. to controul; to govern 
with power and authority, To manage, To 
ſettle as by rule, Neuterly, to exerciſe power 
or authority in governing. 

RU LER, S. a governor, or one who has 
ſopreme authority or command. An inſtru- 
ment uſed in drawing lines. 

RUM, S. a kind of ſpirits diſtilled from 
ſugar. A cant name fora parſon. | 

Lo RU"MBLE, i V. N. [Belg.] to 
make a hoarſe, low, continued noiſe. | 

RU / MBLER, S. the perſon or thing that 
rumbles. | 

RU"MFORD, a town in Eſſex, with two 
markets, on Tueſdays and Wedneſdays, and 
one fair, on — 24, for cattle and horſes. 
It is a large thoroughfare place, with ſeveral 

good inns, and is noted for its hog-market on 
Tueſdays, and its corn market on Wedneſ- 


Gays, It is 11 miles W. S. W. of Chelms 


ford, and 11} E. N. E. of London. 


RUN 


RO'MINANT, Ag;. 

* 2 of chewing the * ] ms 
o RU'MINATE, v. x. 

the cud. To muſe, 10 {lis 6] 8 : 

again and again, Aclively, to heb? 

again. To meditate on over and Over at 10 

RUMINA'TION, 8. {Lat.] the y.. 
or act of chewing the cud, Fi 2 * 
meditation, reflection. ty. 

To RU'MMAGE, v. A. to ſearch 
plunder; toevacuate, Neuterly to ſearch plac 

RU MUER, S. [Pelg.] a large (nal 
cup or glaſs with a broad mouth. 

RU“ MNET, New, a ſmall borovgh 
Kent, which ſends two mentbers ty var] 
ment, and-is governed by a mayor and 
jurats. It conſiſts of only one fireet, whi 
is broad, and paved with ones, and cn 
about 1c houſes. See Roux kv. 

RUMOR, 8. (Lat. lying report, | 
well eftabliſhed ; bruit z fame, 

To RU'MGUR, V. A. to fpread a tes 

RU'MOURER,S. reporter; ſpr-adercine 

RUMP, S. [ Teut.] the end of the 
bone; the buttecks ; tail piece of a hin 

To RUM. LE, [(i] V. A. beg 
wrinkle or diſorder. 

RU'MPLE, frump!] S. [Sax.] a pucker 
plait made by negligence or carelclſ+cl, 

RU'MSEY, a town in Hampshire, vit 
market on Saturdays, and three fas, 
Eafter-Morday, Auguft 26, and Novem 
8, for horſes, cattle, cheeſe, and hogs, 
is governed by a mayor, 6 alderrmen, 12 bur ide 
a town clerk, recorder, and two fcricani 
mace. Here is a large manufaCtory of ſhall 
It is 8 miles N. N. W. of Southampton, 


781 W. by S. of London. ulto; 

To KUN, v. N. [Sax.] to more the R 
as ſwift as poſſible, Fol owed by at quzj 
uſe the legs in motion; to move in 4 RI 
To paſs with a quick motion. To u ef th 
courſe, applied to ſhips. To contend R. 


race. To run „to make an etc cunt 
leave unexpectedly. To ſtream ot flow} | 
plied to liquors, To be liquid. or wel lutle 
paſs. To go away or vaniſh, To move 
direction. To be bufied upon, iff! 
the mind, and uſed with on, or Y 
with over, to be exuberant, or to be m6 ; 
curſorily, To diſcharge matter, fe RU. 
wounds, To have a general tendency: AU, 
with after, to ſearch, to g0 are „ RI, wj 
for. Followed by in with, to cloſe cr and pei 
to agree, Ty run over, to be fo wr 5 5 
flow over; to be fo full as to be "= 1 2 rut 
Actively, to melt or caft ; 1 $a 
Applied to fortune; to hazard, % © l 0 $ 
ture. To run docun, to chaſe ue = of 
ratively, to cruſh or overdear. To oy WS 
to ſtabor pierce with 2 weapon, ſolbat' 


appear on the contrary fide to 7 . as 
RUN, S. the act of running. ace m 

tion, or d rection. Flow or c0e" 0 

to verle. Uncontrolled courle # 


der; A ſugitive, 


Fr,] an apoſtate z 4 
AWAY, 8, one who flies from dan- 


US 


* teception; continued ſucceſs. 2 the 
Ir rur, fignifies the end, or at laſt, 


NNAGATE,S. [corrupted from renegat, 
4G 5 fugitive, rebel, 


RUNNDLE, S. a round, or ſtep of a ladder, 


Something put round an axis 


; a peritrochium, 


RUNDLET, S. [perbaps from runlet, or 
4] a ſmall barrel. 
n 8. a rivulet ; a ſmall brook. 
RUNNER, S. one that runs, A racer, 


A meſſenger. One employed by a banker or 


xewimonger to colleA money or news abroad, 


A ſhooting ſprig. 


One of the ſtones of a mill, 


A bird. | 
RUNNET, S. [Sax,] a liquor ,made by 


| 


feeping the ſtomach of a calf in hot water, 
1nd uſed in curdling milk, Sometimes, but 
improper]y ſpelt renner. 
RUNNION, S. a paltry ſcurvy wretch, 
RUNT, S. [runt, in the Teutonic dialects, 
$:nifics a bull or cow, and is uſed by us in C0” » | 
temp: for ſmall cattle ; as keyfel, the Welſh 
term for a horſe, is uſed for a worthleſs horſe] 
am inimal ſmall below the natural growth of 
It kind, 
RUPEE”, S. an Indian coin, valued 28. 3d, 
RU'PTION, S. [Lat.] a breach, 
RUPTURE, S. [Lat.] the act of break- 
ke ; the fate of a thing burſting, A breach 
ef peace, or act of hoſtility, An eruption of 
lhe gut ; hernia, ; 
To RU'PTURE, V, A, to break ; to burſt; 
to ſuffer diſruption. 
RURAL, Adj. [Lat] belonging to, ex- 
hog in, or reſembling the country, 
RURALLITY, RU'RALNESS, S. the 
Qulity of being rural. 
RURTCOLIST, S. [Lat.] an inhabitant 
df the country, 
RURI'GENOUS, Adj, [Lat.] born in the 
aste). 
Ns E, [ruze] S. lr cunning; artifice; 
lutle ſtretagem; triek; raud; deceit. 
RUSH,S, [Sax. ] aplant growing in marſhy 
pounds, Any thing proverbially worthlefs, 
To RUSH, V. A. [ Sax, ] to move violently 
ud rapicly, | 
RUSH, S. a violent courſe or motion. 
RU SHLAKE GREEN, a village in Suſ- 
x, with one fair, on OQober . ©, for cattle 
adpedlars ware, 
CO ODIGNT, I] S. a candle made 
vn, kripped of its bark for a wick, 
3 —— in tallow. 
Y, Adi. id} : : 
"ra . abounding with ruſhes; 
RUS Kk, 8. 


ide 


1 
1 


[Fax.] hard or tough bread 


ar tore, 


RV'S 20" 

* Ma, 8.2 brown and light iron ſub- 
"Un wirt WIR half as much quick lime 
vr water, to take off hair. 


R U.S 


Uſed by Sir Ifaac Newton for grey. Coarſe, 
ruſtic, or homeſpun, ; 
RU'SSET, S. coarſe, or country dreſs, 
RU'SSET, or RU'SSETING, S. a name 
given to ſeveral ſpecies of pears or apples, on 
account of their colour, 1 
RUSSIA, [ Rabia ] the empire of, is a largo 
country, partly in Aſia, and partly in Europe, 
bounded on the N. by the Frozen Sea; on the 
S. by Great Tartary, the Catpian Sea, and 
Perſia; on the E. by the Sea cf Japan, and om 
the W. by Poland and Sweden. This em- 
pire taken all together, that is, with the con- 
queſts lately made in Aſia, may be likened te. 
a ſquare, whoſe fides are 2000 miles each. 
The ſeas of Ruſſia are the Baltick, tke Whita 
Sea, the Frozen Occan, the Black Sea near 
the Frontiers of Turkey, and the Caſpian Sea. 
There are alſo five large rivers, namely, the 


Niepec, or Borifthenes, which runs between 


Lithuania and Poland; the Wolga, which 


runs through the middle of the country, and 


falls into the Caſpian Sea; the Don, which 
after ſevera) turnings runs into Eittle Tar- 
tary, and falls into the ſea of Aſoph ; the 
Dune, which running northward falls into 
the White Sea; and the Oby, which running 
N, falls into the Frozen Ocean. It may eafily 
be conceived that a country of ſuch vaſt ex- 
tent muſt lie in different climates, and that 
the ſoil muſt be very different, The'mo 
fertile part is near the frontiers of Poland z 
inſomuch that the inhabitants are able to 
ſupply their neighbours with corn; the N. 
part is not only more cold, but more marſhy, 
and over-run with foreſts, inhabited chiefly 
by wild-beaſts, Beſides domeſtic animaly 
there are wild beeves, rein deer, martens, 
white and black foxes, weaſels; ermines, and 
ſables, whoſe ſkins make the beſt furs in the 
world, In Ruſſia there are alſo large quan- 
tities of cotton and filk, with which they 
make all ſorts of ſtuffs; the other merchan- 
dizes are, ſkins, furs, Ruſfſia-leather, tale, 


tallow, hemp, Ruſſia-cloth, honey, wax, and 


almoſt all the merchandizes of China, India, 
Perſia, Turkey, and ſome European coun- 


tries. The inhabitants in general are robuſt, 


well ſhaped, and of pretty good completions 
they are great enters, and very fond of brandy, 
They were formerly the moſt ignorant, brutifh 
people in the world; but they are making a 
rapid progreſs in every ſocial and elegant im- 
provement and refinement, Their religion 
1s that of the Greeks, and they depended 
formerly on the Greek patriarch, who reſided 
at Conſtantinople. The church is governed 
by a patriarch, and under him there are four. 
metropolitans, and eight archbiſhops. Every 
prieſt is called a Pope, and of the'e there are 
4000 in Moſcow only, The empercr 01 em- 
preſs is an ab{ulute and deſpotic prince, and all 
the ſubjects are reckoned ſlaves. The ordi- 


, ; nary revenue of this vaſt empire is 20,0: 0,009 
in (Fr.] of a red%i\h brown, ef rubles, Which is pertly erawn from con- 
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and partly from farms. The orders of knight- 
hood are, that of St, Andrew, St. Catharine, 


* 


late inftitution. The puniſhment of their 
criminals is very barbarous, hor have they 
always the privilege of a fair trial, for they 
extort confeſſions by racks and tottures. 

RUST, S. [Sax.] the red ſcales of iron 
owingto moiſture, The calx or flower of any 
metal, Loſs of power by inactivity. Matter 
bred by corruption, 

To RUST, V. N. to have its ſurface cor- 
roded or tarniſhed. Lo degenerate or grow 
inactive by idleneſs. Actively, to make ruſty. 


tributions, partly from duties on merchandizes, 


and St. Alexander Newſki, which are all of 


SAB 


are the Welland and the Graſh, in wh; 
plenty of fiſh, The ſhire — W 
. RUTH, Ls] 8. [from ree} mere. 

pity; tenderneſs ; forrow for the miſery uf 


another, 

1 3 UL, Adj. rueful woeful ; for. 
e Ab et 
+ III Adj. cruel pitileſs; bar. 
RU”TTISH, Adj. wanton or lecherous, 


RYE, S. [Sax.] a coarſe kind of 
corn, A i FP 
RYE, a town in Suſſex, 


- RUSTIC, Adj. [Lat.] rural; country, 
Rude or vnpolite. Savage, Artleſs ; fim- 


ple. Plain or unadorned, 
RUSTIC, S. a clown or unpoliſhed coun- 


in imitation of nature, particularly, when the 


picked with the point of a hammer, 
RU'STICAL, Adj. [Lat.] rough; brutal; 
ſavage; unpolite. ; 
To RU'STICATE, V. N. [Lat.] - re- 
fide in the country, Actively, to baniſh in- 
to the country. | | 
RUSTTICITY, S. [Lat.] the qualities of 
one- who lives in the country. Broadneſs of 


pronunciation; rudeneſs of manners. Rural 
appearance, Simplicity. : 

RU'STINESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 
being ruſty. 


To RUS TLE, ra] V. N. Sax. ] to make 


a noi ſe like that of hᷣlk, when bruſhing againſt 
any thing ; like that of trees when blown by 
the wind, or that of a hedge when pierced 
by a beaſt, 

RU'STY, Adj. covered with ruſt, Im- 

paired by inactivity. 

To RUT, V. N. [Fr.] to have a deſire of 
coming together, applied to deer. 

RUT, S. ¶ſee the verb] the copulation of 
deer. A hole worn by the track of a wheel. 

RU*THIN, or RU'THYN, a town of 
Denbighſhire, with a marketon Mondays, and 
five fairs, on March 19, Friday before Whit- 
ſunday, Auguſt 8, September 30, and Novem- 

der 10, forcattle and pedlar's ware. It is 15 
miles S. W. of Holywell, and 2024 N. W. or 
London. 

RU'TLANDSHIRE, a county of England, 
and the leaſt of them all, 15 mijes in length, 
and 11 in breadth, It is bounded on the W. 
by Leiceſterſhire; on the N, by Notting- 
hamſhire and Lincolnſhire ; and on the E. 
and S. E. by Lincolnſhire and Northampton- 
ſhire. It contains 2360 houſes, 19, 56 
inhabitants, 48 pariſhes, and two market 
towns, and ſends only two members to par- 
liament, which are for the county. The 
air is very gocd, and the foi] rich, produ- 
cing excellent corn, and fredixg a great num- 
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tryman. In Architecture, a kind of building 


ſtones in the face of a building are hatched or 


denoted ſeven. 
ſtands for ſouth; S. E. for ſouth eaſt; 8. W. 


for ſouth weſt, &c. 


or armies] a name given to G 
ſcriptures, implying bis omnipotence, 
diſpoſal of the events of war, 2 


with two markets, 
ays, and two fan, 


on Wedneſdays and Saturd 
z. on Whitſun-Monday, and Auguſt 10, 
for cattle and pedlary. It is one of the cinque 
ports, ang is a handſome well- built place, 
governed by a mayor and jurats, and ſench 
two members to parliament. It is 34 miles 
S. E. by S. of Tunbridge, and 64 on tue ſame 
point from London, 

RYE'GATE, a town in Surry, with 4 
market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on Whit- 
ſun- Monday, and September 14, for bullocks 
and horſes, It is a pretty large place, and 
ſends two members to parliament, It is 24 
miles S. W. of London, 


8. 


Is the eighteenth letter, and fourteenth 
conſonant of our alphabet. In the 
beginning of words, 1 has invariably 
its natural and genuine ſound ; in the middle 
of it, it is ſometimes uttered with a fironger 
appulſe of the tongue to the palate, like 2; 
as, roſe, proſe, roſy, eaſier, miſer, noſe, refedett 
buſy, &c, In the end of monofyllables it 
ſometimes ſounds like 3; as in this, thus, &. 
and ſometimes like &, as in as, haz, is, bis, &, 
and generally where es ſtand in verbs for eb, Þ 
as gives, In ſome words it is 6ilent, 3 
e, viſcount, 8&c. At the end of words it 1s 
often doubled, whereby they become hard 2nd 
harſh ; as in braſs, Kiſs, loſs, maſs, treſpaſs * 
In Writing or Printing, the long / is uſed ys 
the beginning and middle of words, and the 
ſhort s at the end. In Abbreviations, 5 
ſtands for ſocietas, or ſocins ; 28, 5 1 
regiæ ſecietatis ſocius, i. e. F ellow of the * 
Societv, In Medicinal Preictiptions, 4 
ſignifies ſecundum arren, i. e. according to in 


tieatly 
rules of art, Uſed as a numeral, 8 antients 
In Books of Navigation 


N hoſt, powery 
od in the holy 
or ſole 


abſolude 


SABA'OTH, S. [ Heb. a 


ber of cattle and ſhezp, The principal rivers 


— — — Ne. tes —— — — — —. —— 
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government of the angelic orders, 


S$A'B- 
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$4/BBATH, S. [ Heb. reſt] the ſeventh grace. The euchariſt or. holy communion. 


In of the week, A day appointedffor reli- | 


” « duties, and a total ceſſation from work, 

2 ot God's reſting on the ſe- 
Veath day; but is kept by Chriſtians on the 
fri day of the week, in commemoration 01 
Caridt riſing from the dead on that day. In- 
emiſſion of pain or ſorrow z time of reſt, 

SABBA'TICAL, Adj. [Lat ] reſembling 
the abbath ; enjoying or bringing intetmiſ- 
Gon of labour. 

Sa BBATISM, S. [Lat.] rigid obſervance 
of the abbath ſuperitiouſly, ” 

SA'BLE, [V S. [Lat.] fur. It is the 
Un of a beaſt of this name, and is much 
eheemed for its blackneſs, 

SALE, CC] Adj, Fr.] black, Uſed 
moſtly by heralds and poets, 

SABLIERE, S. [er.] is a piece of tim- 
ber as long, but not as thick, as a beam, A 
land- pit. 

$4 BRE, ber] S. [Fr.] a ſcymetar, or 
ſword with a convex edge; a faulchion, 

$4 ULO'SITY, S. ſandineſs; grittineſ*, 

Sa Los, Adj. [Lat.] ſandy or gritty, 

SACCA DE, | ſak+4ae} S. [Fr.] a vi lent 
check ſiven to a horſe, by tightening the reins 
der [ulde ly, 

$4 CCHARINE, [ ſakkgrine] Adj. Lat.] 
pulling the taſte or any other qualities of 
wear, 

SACERDO'TAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging 

prieſthood ; prieſtly. 

SACHEM, S. a name given to a chief, or 

niace, among ne Weſt-Indians, 

SA CHEL, S. a ſmall leather bag, uſed 

x children to carry their books in. 


SACK, S, [It is obſerved of this word, that | 


i found jn all languages, and it is therefore 
ceived to de antedtluvian] a large bag, 
be meaſure of three buſheis, A looſe robe 
'n by a woman, A kind of ſweet wine, 
om ſec, Fr, The act of ſtorming, plunder- 
ven pillage of a town, Pillage or plunder, 
M ſacar, Span, 
lo Sack, v. A, to put up in bags. To 
, X ftorm; to plunder, pillage, lay wafte, 
tefroy, 
MCKBUT, S, Span. ] a muſical inftru- 
No the wind kind, reſembling a trumpet 
$ uſe; but differing from it in form or 


SACKCLOTH, 8. coarſe cloth of which 
*ae made; uſed formerly to be worn in 
* publc faſting and lamentation. 

NUR, S. one that takes and pillages 
own, 

ACKPOSSET, S. a poſſet made of milk, 
— ſome other ingredients. 

N SAMENT, S, [Lat.] an oath or any 
. producing a ſtrong and laſting 
* i outward and viſible ſign of an 
1 0 Larve grace, given unto us, or- 
„ riſt himſelf, and received as a 


SACRAME'NTAL, Adj, [Fr.] belonging 
to the ſacrament, 

SA'CRED, Adj. [Lat,] ſet apart for holy 
uſes, Conſecrated; holy. Inviolable, 

SA'CREDNESS, S, holineſs, 


SA'CREDLY, Adv, inviolably; religiouſly. 


SACRIFIC, Adj. [ Lat.] employed in ſa- 
crifice, 

SACRIFICA'TOR, S. [Lat.] facrificer 
offerer of ſacrifice. 

To SA'CRIFICE, V, A. [Lat,] to offer 
any thing to heaven. To deſtroy or give up 
for the ſake of ſumething elſe. To kill. To 
devote with loſs, Neuterly, to make offer- 
ings to Gop, 

+ SA'CRIFICE, S. [Lat.] the act of offer- 
ing to heaven. Any thing offered to heaven. 
Any thing deſtroyed or quitted for the ſake of 
ſomething elſe. Any thing deſtroyed. 

SA CRIFICER, S. one that ſacrifices. - 

SACRIFTCIAL, | ſacrifiial] Adj. pers 
forming ſacrifice ; belonging to ſacrifices, 

SA'CRILEGE, S. [Lat.] the crime of 
taking any thing dedicated to divine, worſhip, 
The crime ot profaning any thing ſacred. 

SACRILE GlOUS, Adj. [Lat.] polluted 
with the crime of ſacrilege; violating things 
ſacred, 

SACRILE'GIOUSLY, Adv. profanely ; 
in a facrilegious manner. 

SA'CRIST, or SA'CRISTAN, S. [Fr.] 
one that has the charge or care of the utenſils 
or moveables of a chuich, 

SA'CRISTY, S. [Fr.] an apartment where 
the conſecrated veſſels or moveables of a church 
are kept. A veſtry. 

SAD [the etymology is uncertain; proba- 
bly a contraction for ſagged, heavy, burthened, 


| overwhelmed, from Yo fag, to load] Adj. 


: 
1 


| 


tull of ſorrow, Melancholy; gloomy. Grave; 
ſerious, Calamitous; afflictive. Dark, ap- 
plied to colour. Heavy, or weighty. -< More 
© ſad than a lump of lead.” Fairy Queen. 
The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 92 

To SA DDEN, { /udn] V. A. to make 
ſorrowſul, melancholy, or gloomy, To 
darken. To make cohefive, applied to lands, 

SA'DDLE, [cd] S. ¶ Sax, ] the ſeat which 
is put on a horſe's hack for a perſon to fit on. 


To SA'DDLE, u! V. A. to cover 


with, or put on a ſaddle. Figuratively, to 
load or burthen, 

SA'DDLE-BACKED, Adj. hunch-backed; 
applied to men. Having the back low, and 
the head and neck raiſed, applied to a horſe. 

SA DDLER, S. one that makes ſaddles. 

SADLY, Adv. miſerably ; mournfully. 

SA'DNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon in af- 
fliction. Mcelancholy - look; dejection of 
mind. Seriouſneſs, or ſedate gravity. 

SAFE, Adj. [Lat.] free from danger, hurt, 
or loſs, Secure. | | 

SAFE, S. a place to pnt viQuals in free 


dio ally : 
die us of the reception of ſuch from mice, &c, a pantry ; a buttery, 
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. SAI 81 
SATFE-CONDUCT, S. a guard through] SA'TLER, or 84 "A 
an enemy's country. Convoy, A paſs. N 2. to Aries og Aa * 
SA'FEGUARD, S. defence or ſecurity monly uſed] a ſeaman, Syn T4 moſt com, 
wm danger. A convoy. A pals, or warrant , uſed with moſt propriety + a ' 
20 paſs. ; common men, or, in the ſea — 
SA'FELY. Adv, with ſafety. | before the maſt, Scaman 8 e, thoſe 
SA'FENESS, S. the quality of being free gard to the ſuperior claſs of the th; ip te 
from danger. | ny, ſuch as the officers, boatſwai, compa. 
SA'FETY, S. freedom from danger or &c. Mariner relates more to thoſe. 2 
Kurt. Cuſtody, or the ſtate of being ſecured their livelihood at ſea, but who 24 rd. 
SAFFRON, L,] 8. [Fr.] a flower an able ale: of dpa Ve 
N, urn] S. [Fr.] a flower an able ſailor; * 
er plant which is uſed in medicine, and for mariner. „ ſeaman; a bold 
tiuQuring any thing yellow, &c. | SAIL-YARD, 8. 
SA'FFRON-WALDEN, ſce WALDEN. |ſail is extended, þ 2 Go pole 6a which th 
SAFFRON, urn] Adj. yellow, or of SA'INFOIN, S. graſs, diſtinguiſhed by th 
the colour of ſafiron, names of holy graſs, meddick, fother, trefa 
Yo SAG, V. N. to hang heavy, Active- &c. much eſteemed for improving land, 
by, to load, | SAINT, 8. [Lat.] a perſon eminent { 
SAGA'CIOQUS, | fagd/hious] Adj, [Lat.] piety and virtue. 
quick of fcent, or thought, Acute in making To SAINT, V. A. to number or recks 
diſcoveries. Wl: among the ſaints; to canonize, Nevuter!y 
SAGA'CIOUSLY, [ ſag4/biacyfly] Adv. to act with a ſhew of piety, | 
with quick ſcent, With acutencis of pene- | SAIFNTED, Adj, boly ; reckoned amog 
tration. | the ſaints, 
 SAGA'CIOUSNTESS, [| ſaus4ſhiouſneſs] S. SAIVNTLY, Adv. like a faint; becomia 
the quality of being ſagacious. a a ſaint, 
SAGA'CITY, S. [Lat.] quickneſs of | SAIVNTSRIP, S. the character or qualit 
feent. Acuteneſs of diſcovery, or apprehen- of a faint, 
fon. The faculty by which we find out in- SAINT ANN'S HILL, a place in Vilt 
termediate ideas, to diſcover the connection ſhire, near the Devizes, with one fair, 


between each link of the chain, whereby the Auguſt 6, for horſes, cheeſe and ſheep ; « TW 
extremes are held together. tant 89 miles from Londcn, Ty 
SAG AMORE, S. a king or ſupreme ruler; SAINT DE'CUMAN's, a village in % $41, 
among the Indians, merſetſhire, with one fair, on Auguſt 24, has 
SAGE, S. [Fr.] a plant. cattle and all ſorts of gocds. : $4 
SAGE, Adj. [Fr.] wiſe, grave, prudent,| SAINT FAITH's, a village in Notte 541. 
difcrect. | with a fair, on October 20, for Scotch at 1 m. 


SAGE, S. a perſon of gravity and wil- [lean cattle, 
SAINT HA'RMON, a village of Rado 


dem. . ner, 
SA'CELY, Adv. gravely ; prudently, ſhire, in 8. Wales, with one fair, on Aug 441 
SA'GENESS, S. wiſdom; gravity, 15, for ſheep, horned cattle, and borſes ig p 
SAGUTTAL, [Hai] Adj, [Lat.] be-. SAINT KE'NELM's, a village in Shin end th 
Jonging to an arrow, In Anatomy, applied to ſhire, with a fair, on July 28, for cheeſe, Nl 
ſuture of the head, reſembling an arrow, SAINT LAW RENCE, 2 village in Ne ng 
SAGI'TTARY, [| ſajittary} S. [Lat.] aſ with one fair, on Auguſt fo, for toys. ALI 
eentaur. The names of one of the ſigns off SAINT MA RCARE T's, 3 rillage fi; cc 
the Zodiack. Wiltſhire, near Marlborough, with one ? \LIQ 
SA'GO, 5. the pith ofa tree called Landan, on July 41, for horſes, cows, and ſheep ; z ic 


growing in the Mojucca Iflands in the Eaſt- miles from London, 1 
Indies; and is of conſiderable uſe in diet, as! SAINT MA'RGARET's, a : * 
z reſtorative and nouriſher. Kent, with one fair, on July 31, for breed 
SA'IC, S. [Fr.] a Turkiſh veſſel uſed in; gloves, ribbands, and toys, * 
carrying merchandize. SAINT MARY-CRA v7.0 e 
SAID, pret, and part. paſſ. of Sar, ent, with one fair, on Sept. cy 7 
SAIL, S. [Belg. | a piece of canvas which, SAINT NI'NIAN, a village ** 
catches the wind, and by that means moves a berland, near Fenton, with oe N | 
veſſel on the water. In Poetry, a wing. A tember 27, for black cattle, ſhecp, 
Ship or veſſel. To ſtrive ſail, is to lower the (all ; and merchants goods, "© I whoſe 
and uſed figuratively, for abating of pomp or SAINT PE'TER's, in wn oT 
faperiority, art on April 5, and uly 10, P 10 0 
To SAIL, V. N. to move by means of SAINT STEPH N's, ** th Juh 
fails. To paſs by water, To ſwim, To paſs wall, with three fairs, on W235 — Fe 
along ſmoothly. Actively, to paſs by means and September 25, for hories, 
of fails. To paſt through, | chotk, and a ſew hops. ek 


n SAT 


+ ro fairs, viz, on May 20, and Sept. 14, 
3 oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 
SAKE, S. [Sax.] final cauſe, end, or pur- 
b. Regard to any perſon or thing. 
$A'KER, S. [Saker originally hgnifies a 
bk, the pieces of artillery being often deno- 
"ated from birds of prey] a ſmall ſort of 


TT 8. [Lat,] ſalt, Often uſed in Phar- 


pfful. | 
SALA'CIOUSLY, [ſalaſhioufly] Adv. 
cherouſly ; luſtfully, 

SALA'CITY, S. [Lat.] luſt; lechery. 
$4'LAD, S. [Fr. I heros which are eaten raw. 
SALAMA'NDER, S. [Lat.] an animal 
woled to live in the fire, and imagined to 
en poiſonous. Ambroſe Parey has a pic- 
xe of the ſalamander, with a receipt for the 
E but there is no ſuch creature, her name 
ing now given to a- poor harmleſs inſect, 
SALARY, S. [Fr.] ſtated hire, Annual 
periodical payment, 

$A'LCOTE, a village in Eſſex, with a fair, 
Auguſt 24, for toys. 

SALE, S. [Belg.] the act of felling. 
tket, or vent. Price. A public and pro- 
jimed expoſition of goods by auction or at a 
bet. 

SALEABLE, Adj. Lat.] fit to be ſold. 
SALEABLENESS, S. fitneſs for ſale, 
SALEBRITY, S. [Lat.] unevenneſs; 
zunels; ruggedneſs. 
DALEBROUS, Adj, rugged; uneven, 
ÞALESMAN, S. one who ſells cloaths 
made. One who ſells cattle for others. 
a LEWORK,'S. work done in a careleſs 
mer, and fit only to be expoſed in ſhops. 
PALIANT, Adj. [Fr.] in Heraldry, in a 
ng poſture, In Fort ification, projecting 
Ind the cther works, 

PEN T, Adj. [Lat.] leaping z panting; 
Wag with a (witt motion, 

LINE, or SALI'NOUS, Adj. [Lat.] 
Az conſiſting of ſalt. | 
AE LAW, [Sila] a law made in 
de, according to ſome, by king Phara- 
" or, acce:ding to others, by Philip the 
þ Which rendered women incapable of 
RINg to the throne, 


LLSBURY, [ Sailſberry ] or NEW 


pita with 2 markets, on Tueſdzys and 
"2% and four fairs, on Tueſday after 


Wcy, £ 
$ALA'CIOUS, | ſalifhious] Adj. [Lat] 


SAL 


gaxr UDEY, a village in Cornwall, and ſpacious. It has ſeveral handſome build- 


and commonly ſaid to have as many gates or 
doors as there are months in the year, as many 
windows as weeks, and as many pillars as 
days; It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
Kc. and ſends two members to parliament, 
It is 824 miles W. by S. of London. ; 

| SALTVA, S. [Lat.] the fluid by which 
the mouth and tongue are moiſtened. Spittle, 
Any thing ſpit. 

SALYVAL, or SA'TIVARY, Adj. re- 
lating to or conſiſting of ſpittle. 

To SA'LIVATE, V. A. to evacuate the 
ſpittle. To bring on a ſpitting by art, 

\ SALVA'TION, S. a ſecretion of ſpittle. 
The ſtate of a perſon who is under cure for 
any venereal complaint, by ſecreting ſpittle. 
SALT'VOUS, Adj. [Lat.] having the na- 
ture of ſpittle. 

SA'LLET, or SA LLETINOIS. corrupted 
from ſalad, and of the ſame ſignification. 
SALLOW, [Lis] S. [Lat.] a tree of the 
willow kind. : 
SA'LLOW, [alls] Adj. [Teut.] fickly, 
morbid. Of a greeniſh yellow. 
SA'LLOWNESS, [ ſall:neſs] S. yellow neſs; 
ſickly paleneſs. | 
SA'LLY, S. [Fr.] an unexpected iſſue or 
eruption from a place beſieged. A range or 
excurſion. A flight, applied to wit. An 
eſcape, frolic, or extravagant flight. 

To SA'LLY, V. N. to burſt out ſuddenly 
from a place beſieged. 
SA'LLY-PORT, S. a gate from which 
ſallies are made. 

SALMAGU'NDI, S. [ corrupted from ſelor 
mon gout, Fr. according to my taſte ; or c 
a mon gout] a mixture of chopped meat, ſal- 
mon, pickled herring, &c. 

SA'LMON, S. [Lat.] a large river fiſh, | 
SA'LMON-TRUOUT, S. a trout ſomewhat 
reſembling a ſalmon, | 
SALSAMENTA'RIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] be- 
longing to ſalt things. 

SALSOA'CID, Adj. [Le] having & 
taſte compounded of ſaltneſs and ſourneſs. 
SALSU'GINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] faltiſh; 
ſomewhat falt, 

SALT, [ /ault] S. [ Goth. ] a body of a pun- 
gent taſte, diſſolvable in water, and incom- 
duſtihle; which gives confiſtence to all bo- 


RCM * 1 . . . * 8 py 
M. a city of Wiltſhire, of which it is dies, preſerves them from corruption, and 


occaſions all the varieties of taſte. A taſte 
or ſmack, ' Figuratively, wit, merriment. 


Py d, for cattle and woollen cloth 3 on 
dne neren woollen cloth; on Whit- 
a Tueſday, for horſes and pedlars 
* 1 after October 10, for 
bs Pages nd Cheeſe, It is a biſhop's 
3 © ot an carldom, and is plea- 
ned on the river Avon, that waters 


* . nc 


3 SALT, [t] Adj. having the taſte of 
0 ture old Lady-day April 5, for ole Impregnated or ſeaſoned with ſalt, Le- 


cherous, from ſalax, Lat. 

To SALT, | ſault] V. A. to rub with ſalt. 
To ſeaſon with ſalt. 

SALT-PE'TRE, | ſault- peter] S. [Lat.] 


altre. 


bal ſtreets, which are large 


| SA'LTANT, Adj, [ Lat.]jumping z dancing. 


SA'L'TASH, {pron. Sailtaſþ] a town of 
5 X Corn- 


ings, particularly the cathedral, which is 4 
ſtately handſome building, with a,lotiy ſpire, - * 
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SALTNESS, [ ſailmneſs] S. having the 


. A ——— — ——— 


. Ing any thing] an exception, excuſe, or teſer- 


FE 


| Cornwall, with a market on Saturdays, and greet ; to hail. To 


two fairs, on February 2, and Auguſt 5, for 
horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 
It is a corporation, has ſome trade, eſpecially 
in malt, and ſends two members to parliament. 
It is 2204 miles W. by S. of London. 
SALTA'T!ON, S. [Lat.] the act of 
dancing or jumping. Beat; palpitation. 
SA'LTCAT, {| ſailecat] S. a lump of alt, 
made in the f(alterns, and given to pigeons. | 
" SA'LTER, | failter] S. one who ſells or 
makes ſalt. | 
SA'LTERN, [ ſailtern] S. a place where 
ſalt is made. 
_ SA'LTIER, ſ[pron. ſaileer] S. [Fr.] in 
Heraldry, a bearing in the form of a St, An- 
drew's croſs, | 


taſte of ſalt. | 
- SA'LT-PAN, or SA'LTPIT, [| ſdulr-pi 

S. a pit from whence ſalt is dug. 640 
SA LTZ BURG, the archbiſhoprick of that 

name, is à county of Germany, bounded on 

the N. by Bavaria; on the E. by Auſtria; on 

the S. by Carinthia and Tyrol; on the W. 

dy the ſame, and by Bavaria, It is a moun- 

tainous country, but preity fertile, and con- 
tains mines of copper, ſilver, and iron. It is 
about 70 miles in length, and 60 in breadth ; 
the ſovereign prince is ſtiled archbiſhop of the 
incipal town, which is of the ſame name. 

4 SALVABILITY, S. poſſibility of being 
ved. | 
SA'LVABLE, Adj. [Lat.] poſſible to be 

received to everlaſting lite, . 
SALVAGE, S. [Lat. | money paid by the 

owners for retaking a veſſel trom an enemy; 

or for ſaving goods from the danger of the ſeas. 

SALVA'TION, S. [ Lat.] preſervation from 
eternal miſery, A ſtate of happineſs. 

SA'LVATORY, S. [Fr.] a place where 
any thing is preſerved, 

SALU'BRIQUS, Adj. [ Lat.] wholeſome ; 
promoting or confirming health, 

SALU'BRITY, S. the quality of promot- 
ing health. 

SALVE, [Av] S. [Lat.] a plaiſter, or any 
tlutinoue matter, applied to wounds, Figura: 
tively, help or remedy. 

To SALVE, V. A. to cure with medicines, 
To help; to remedy. To help ſomething 
by an excuſe or reſervation, | 

SA'LVER, S. a veſſel on which glaſſes or 
other things are preſented to gueſts, 

SA'LVO, S. [Lat. a form uſed in grant- 


vation, 
SA LUTARIIESS, S. wholefomeneſs, or 
the quality of promoting health, 
SA'LUTARY, Adj. [Lat.] wholeſome; 
romoting or contributing to health, 
SALUTA'TION, S. Lat.] the act or ſtile 
of ſaluting; greeting; ſalute. 


- To SALU'TE, v. A. to pay a perſon a eom | The matter found in a be- live © 


SAN 


pleaſe or prati 
SALU'TE, S. falutatig. Oe Toki 


SALU'TER, S. he who Gia,” TY 
SALUTTFEROUS, Aj. [Lat] teak 


ful; conducive to health 


SA'MENESS, S. identity; 
being not another, or not - A br 
SA'MLET, S. {a diminutive of Alen 
whence ſalmoner, or ſalnanle, and ſane) 
ſmall ſalmon, J 
SA'MPFORD-PE'VEREL, a Aller 
Devonſhire, with two fairs, oa Abl: 
and Auguſt 29, for cattle. 
SA MFHIRE, [ ſamfire] 8. [Fr.] 20 
growing on rocks, and uſually pickled, 
SAMPLE, [ jampl] 8. {from example] 
ſpecimen ; a part ſhewed, that judgment u 
be made of the whole, 
SAMPLER, S. [Lat.] a pattern of um 
A piece of work wrought by girls to tt 
them marking, &c. | 
SA'NABLE, Adj, Lat.] curable; re 
diable. 
SANA'TION, [Lat.] S. the act ef cu 
SA'NATIVE, Adj. [Lat.] havirg | 
wer to heal or cure, 
SANCTIFICA”TION, S. [Lat.] thef 
of being freed, or the act of freeing, from 
puniſhment of fin, The act of making bs 
conſecration, : 74 
SA'NCTIFIER, S. one that ſanite 
con ſecrates. 
To SA'NCTIFY, V. A. to free frm 
pollution and power of fin, To free from 
To make holy. To ſecure from violat« 
SANCTIMO'NIOUS, Adj. [Lat] b 
the appearance of a faint ; faintly, 
SA'NCTIMONY, S. [Lat.) 3 {crypt 
auſterity ; appearance of bolineſs j hob 
SA'NCTION, | ſunt] 5. (Lat. 
act which confirms a thing, and m 
obligatory ; ratification, =» 
SA'NCTITUDE, S. holineſs; b 
SA'NCTITY, S. [Lat.] a fates 
neſs. Goodnels ; godlinets ; purity. 46 
being ; angel. 
SANCTUARY, s. [Lat.] a bd 
A place of refuge, or protection; # 
Shelter or protection. : 
SAND, S. [Dan.] 2 very ſmall grit 
particles of flone not joined, ot a 
joined, oo * powder, A barer 
covered with ſands. 
SA'NDAL, S. [te] a looſe ſhoe 
SA'NDARACH, { ſandarat] 5. ft 
very beautiful native foflil, ice 
founded with factitious red arien's ' 
the red matter formed by melting 
yell,-w orpiment, A dry hard 
whitiſh colour, of which pounce 


pliment, or wiſh them well, at meeting. To | named bees-bread. 


SAP 


$4 'NDBACH, a town in Cheſhire, with a, 


on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on Eaſter- 
— and firſt Throrſday after Sept. 10, for 
attle and horſes, It is 16:4 miles N. N. W. 
n. E 
ep. alle, Adj. afflicted with a de- 

64 in the fight, in which ſmall particles 
fem continually flying before the eyes. 

$A'NDERS, S. [Lat.] a curious ſort of 

Iadian wood, of which there are three ſorts, 
yellow, red, and green. 

$4/NDEVER, S [Fr.] the recrement or 
ſcum produced in making glaſs, 

$4 NDISH, Adi, approaching to the na- 
ture of ſand; lovſe. 

Aub. STONE, S. a ſtone that crumbles 
into ſand, : 

SA/NDWICH, a town in Kent, with two 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, wy 
one fair, on December 4, for drapery goods, 
kaberdaſhery wares, ſhoes and hard ware, It 
has the title of an earldom ; is a corporation 
ad cinque port, governed by a mayor, and 

11 jurats 3 and ſends two members to parlia- 
nent, called barons, It is 68 miles E. by S. 
of London, 5 

Sa VD, Adj. abounding in, or conſiſting 

of, send. 
SANDYX, S. a ceruſe burnt till it re- 
embles red arſenic in colour; or, red earth, 
robably the red orpiment. 
SANE, Adj, [Lat.] whole; healthy; ſound, 
SANENESS, S, ſoundneſs, 
SN, preter. of SING. 
SANGIAC, S. a Turkiſh governor of a 
ty or province. 
SANGUIFICA'TION, S, [Fr.] the pro- 
uttion of blood, 
To SANGUIFY, V. N. [Lat.] to pro- 
luce blood. 
SA NGUNARV, Adj. [Lat.] bloody; 
wel; murderous, : 
SANGUINE, Adj. [Lat.] red or like 
ooo, applied to colour. Abounding with 
ood, Cheerful, applied to temper, Warm, 
lent, or confident. 
SANGUINENESS, or SANGUT'NITY, 
bur; heat of expectation; confidence. 
SA NHEDRIM, S. [Lat.] the ſupreme 
uncil or court of judicature among the Jews, 
Nhfting of ſeventy elders, over whom the 
gh prieſt preſided, 
- wes, S. [Lat.] ſerous putrid matter 
7 8 a wound or ulcer, It is thinner 
SA NIOUS, Adj. [Lat,] running with a 
And undigeſted matter, 


ry, Sd, [Lat.] health; ſoundneſs of 


ANK, preter, of Six x. 
AR, à borough-town of Scot- 
Gn de ccunty of Nithſdale, 254 miles 


ener 
u,. [Belg.] the juice which aſcends 


ang nouriſhes plants. 
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SAR 


To SAP, V. A. [Fr.] to undermine; to 
demoliſt or ſubvert by digging under. Neu- 
terly, to proceed by digging under. 1 

SAPPHIRE, fafre] S. [ Lat. ] a precious 
ſtone of a beautiful {ky colour. 

SA'PiD, Adj. [Lat.] taſteful; palatable. 

— 8 wines SA PIDNESS, S. taſbeful- 
neſs. 

SA PIENCE, S. [Lat.] the habit or diſ- 
poſition of mind which importeth the love of 
wiſdom. Wiſdom; ſageneſs; knowledge. 

SAPIENT, Adj. wiſe or fage. 

SA'PLESS, Adj. [ Belg. ] deftitute of ſap, 
or vital juice. Dry; old; butky, | 

SA'PLING, S. a young tree or plant. 

SAPONA'CEOUS, or SA'PONARY, 
— [Lat.] having the qualities of ſope. 

opy. 

SA POR, S. [ Lat. ] taſte; power of affect- 
ing or ſtimulating the palate. 

SAPORI'FICK, Adj. [Lat.] producing 
taſte. 

SAPPIN ESS, S. the quality of abound- 
ing in ſap or juice, Figuratively, deſect of 
underſtanding. 

SA'PPY, Adj, abounding in ſap juicyz 
ſucculent. Young ; weak or infirm, 

SA'RABAND, S. [Span.] a mufical com- 
poſition, generally played very grave and ſeri- 
ous ; alſo a Spaniſh dance. 

SA'RACENS, are the inhabitants of Ara- 
bia ; ſo called from the word Sara, which fig- 
nifies a deſart, as the greateſt part of Arabia 
is: and this being the country of Mahomet, 
his diſciples were called Saracens. 

SA*'RCASM, S. [Lat.] a keen reproach z 
gibe; taunt, 

SARCA'STICAL, or SARCA'STICK, 
Adj. ſatirical ; taunting ; ſevere. 

SA'RCENET, S. a fine thin woven filk. 

To SA'RCLE, F /arkl] V. A. [Lat.] to 
weed corn, b 

SARCOCE LE, S. [Gr.] a fieſhy exere- 
ſcence of the teſticles. 

S ARCO“ OG Y, S. [Gr.] is that part of 
Anatomy which treats of the ſoft parts, viz, 
the muſcles, inteſtines, arteries, veins, nerves, 
and fat, 

SARCO'MA, S. [Gr.] a fleſhy excre- 
ſcence, growing in any part cf the body, 
eſpecially the noſtrils, "IE 

SARCO'PHAGOUS, | ſarksfagous] Adj, 
[Gr. ] feeding on fleſh, Cauſtic. 

SARCO' TICKS, S. [Gr. ] medicines which 
fill up ulcers with new fleſh. Incarnatives. 

SARDINIA, an iſland of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, 142 miles in length from N. to 8. 
and 80 in breadth from E. to W. The ſoil 
is fertile in corn and wine, and there are a 
great number of oranges, citrons, and olives, 
On the coaſt is a fiſhery for anchovies and 
coral, of which they ſend large quantities to 
Genoa and Leghorn. Beeves and theep are 
numerous, as well as horſes, which are very 
good for labour and the road, It contains 
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mines of ſilver, lead, ſulphur, and allum, and 
they make a good deal of ſalt. This iſland 
has undergone various revolations : In 1708 it 
was taken by the Engliſh for the emperor 
Charles VI. and in 1720 ceded to the duke of 
Savoy, as an equivalent for that of Sicily, and 
of which he is now king, and has a viceroy 
there. Cagliari is the capital town, 

SA RDON xX, S. a ſpecies of onyx, where- 
on the White lies like a plate, of a reddiſh 
colour, | | 

SARK,, S. fSax,] a ſhark, In Scotland, 
a ſhirt, 

SARNFO'LDRIN, a village of Carnar- 
vonſhire, in N. Wales, with one fair, on 
June 27, for cattle, | 

SARR, in Kent, with a fair for toys, 


an October 14. 


SARS E, S. [Fr.] a fieve made of fine 
lawn, 


lawa fieve. 

SA'RUM, commonly called Or »-Sar vm, 
a place almoſt without inhabitants, in Wilt- 
ſhire, 'though it ſends two members to Par- 
lament, It did cover the ſummit of a high 


Keep hill, and was ftrongly fortified ; but 


there is nothing now to be ſcen but the ru- 
ins and the traces of the walls. It is a little 
to the N. of Saliſbury, or New Sarum. 

* SASH, S. a belt, or filken band of net- 
work, worn by officers, by way of diſtindtion. 


To SARSE, v. A. [r.] to ſift through 2 


| 


\ 


SA u 


SATTETY [ ſaſbetty or 4 
2 fat of bel ü 
3 . Lr. Ia ſoft, cloſe, and finir 
SATIRE, 8, [Lat. J a in whi 
wickedneſs and fol y 10 ka e- 
Satire is general ; a lampoon is perſonal : the 
former is commendable ; the latter ſcurrilous, 


ö 3 or SATIT RIC AL, Ad. [Lat.] 
elonging to ſatire, Cenſorious; ſeyors: 
proach N ee 1 
SA'TIRIST, S. one who writes (atire 
To SATIRIZ E, V. A. [Fr.] to cenlun 
as in a ſatire, 
 SATISFA'CTION, 8. [Laty the a& of 
giving complete or perfect pleaſere, The fats 
of being pleaſed. Freedom from uncertainty 
or ſuſpence. Gratification, Atonement; 
recompence, or amends for a crime or iniun, 
SATISFA'CTORY, Adj. [Fr.] atoning; 
giving ſatisfaction; making amends. 
To SATISFY, V. A. [Lat.] to pleaſe 
ſuch a degree that nothing more is deſire 
To feed to the fill. To recompenſe. Ty 
convince, To give atonement or amends fo 
an injury. Neuterly, to pay. 
SA"'TRAPA, S. the chief governor of 
province in Perſia, 
To SA'TURATE, V. A. [Lat.] to in 
pregnate till no more can be imbibed, 
SATU'RITY, S. [Lat.] fulneſs, 120 
SA"TURDAY, S. [Sax, from ſtr, 


A window, with large panes made with frames Saxon idol, and Deg, Sax, a day] the |: d gr 
which go in grooves, and are let up and down day of the week. | ho! 
by pullies. | SA'TURN, S. in Aftronomy, is the | 
SA'SSAFRAS, 8. in Pharmacy, is the! moteſt of the ſuperior planets, which, by n Me 
wood of an American tree, of the laurel| ſon of its great diſtance from the ſun, Bin | 
kind, imported in large ftrait blocks, It is with but a feeble ray, In Chemiſtry, it $4" 
ſaid to be warm, aperient, and corroborant ; | appellation given to lead, In Heralcty, it a d ref 
and that it purifies the blood and juices, - and i notes the black colours, in blazoning the all 
mat an infufion of ity in the way of tea, is a|of ſovereign princes, LY 
very pleaſant drink. 8 SATU'RNIAN, Adj, golden; barg. y i 
SAT, the preter of Sr r. SA'TURNINE, Adj. [ Lat. | gloomy, g3 IE exc 


SA'TAN, S. [Lat.] the prince of hell; the 
devil; any wicked ſpirit. ' 

SATA'NICAL, or SATA'NICK, Adj. 

from Saran] deviiiſh ; infernal, SO 

SATCHEL, S. | /arculus, Lat. fee SA en- 
] a little leathern bag, uſed by children to 
carty books in. 

To SA TE, V. A. [Lat.] to feed too much, 
or beyond the deſires of nature; to glut; to 
ſatiate; to pall. | 

SA'TELLITE, 5S, [in the plural number 
it is uſcd by Pope as a word of four ſylab'es, 
and accented by him on the ſecond ſyllable. 
Lat.] in Aitronomy, a ſecondary planet, which 
moves round ſome primary planet as its cen- 
ter. - N 

To SA TIATE, [ ſufiate] V. A. [Lat.] 
to ſatisfy; fill ; pall; glut, To gratify any 
defire, To irapregnate with as much as it can 
eeccive ; to ſaturate, 

S4"TIATE, { /ufriate] Adj. glutted ; full 
to zatiety, | | 


| 


or melancholy. | 
SA'TYR, [Lat.] in Heathen Mytir 
as a fabulous kind of demi-god, or d 


deity, of the antient Romans, repreſented u "mak 
goats feet, and ſharp pricked-up cars. | * 

SA VAC E, Adj. [Fr.] wild, or uncs 8 
vated, Untamed, or cruel, Untaugi ee 
barous, uncivilized, i pe 


SA'VAGE, S. 2 8 who is bel 
taught nor civilized z 4 varvarian. | 
To SAVAGE, V. A, to make will 


id: 07 
y ſettle 


vage. © Savaged by woe.“ Toom, | iter; 
Sava NN4, 8. [Span. ] an open u a 
without wood; paſture ground in Amenc wlll 
SAUCE, S. [Fr.] any liquid ar om | eh 
eaten with food to improve its t * * 
one the ſame ſauce, is to return one lm « 
1 ther. , 4 # | 
a To SAUCE, V. A. wo nccompot] r 5 
ſomething to give it a higher — I a | 
tify the palate, To intermix un We 


good or bad, Sal 


SAV 


$417/CEBOX, 8. an impertinent, inpu- 
hent fellow. 
$4U'CEPAN, 
making ſauces, &c. 
SAUCER, S. 2 
cup ſtands. ; 
FAUCILY, Adv. 1 in a ſaucy 
. petulantly ; impertinently. _ 
bs k, or SAU'SAGE, 8. in the 
Kilitary, is a long train of powder, ſewed up 
714 roll of pitched cloth, about two inches in 
luneter, ſerving to ſet fire to mines. 
SAUCI'SSON, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, 
k-oots made of large boughs of trees bound 


together, 6 
SAU'CY, Adj, [perhaps beſt derived from 


8, a ſmall ſkillet uſed in 


ſmall platter on which a 


pertinent; petulant 3 inſolent. 


am danger, deſtruction, or eternal miſery, 
) reſerve or lay by money, To prevent 
jom ſpending. To ſpare or excuſe, To 
re; to reconcile, To ſave one's tide, is to 
bark juſt time enough to accompliſh a 
wag: before the tide turns; and, figura- 
vely, to take, embrace, or not loſe an op- 


SAVE, Adv, [perhaps rather the imperative 
ſore] except; not including. 

SAVEALL, ¶ (i veaul] S. a ſmall pan fixed 
14 candleſtick to burn the ends of candles. 
SA'VER, S. a reſcuer; one who lays up 
d grows rich, One who eſcapes loſs, though 
thout gain, An economif, 

SAVIN, S. an herb, a ſpecies of juniper, 
n Medicine, it is famous as an hyſteric and 
renuant. 

SAVING, Adj. frugal ; laying by money, 
« refraining from expence. Safe, Adver- 
ally, with exception or favour of. 


ſus Lat, ] pert 3 contemptuous of ſupertors z | 


To SAVE, V. A. Fr.] to preſerve or reſcue | 


nua ty. 


ö 


SAX 


as being brought from Savoy into England, 


SA'VOY, a ſovereign duchy of Europe, 


between France and Italy, bounded on the N. 


by the lake of Geneva, which ſeparates it from 


Swiſſerland; on the E. by the Alps, which 


divide it from Piedmont and Valais; on the 


W, by the river Rhone, which parts it from 


Bugey and Breile ; and on the S. by Dauphiny 
and a part of Piedmont, It is 83 miles in 


length, and 67 in breadth, and is divided 


| 


MA VING, S. the act of avoiding expence. 


"exception in favour, 

»AVIOUR, S. [r.] the title given to 
t Bleſſed Lord, who, by his death and ſuf- 
ns, has made a propitiation for the fins 


om eternal miſery, Redeemer. 
ToSAU'NTER, V. N. [aller a la ſainte 
ne. to zo to the Holy land; alluaing to 
* perſons who wandered about begging 
155 under pretence of going to the holy 
- or rather from ſans terre, Fr. without 
N betet home] to wander about in an idle 
"ner; to linger; to loiter, 

dA'VORY, S. a plant, 


47 
vous, 8. Fr.] a ſcent or odour, Fi- 
atvely, 2 taſte, 


ToSA'VOUR, v. N, [Fr.] to have any 


deli or take i ; 

. pleaſure in. 

1 voc Y, Adj. 
5 Tlithing ; flavorous ; piquant, 

„S. a ſort of colwort, 


into Proper Savoy, the Geneveſe, Chablais, 
Fauſigni, the Tzrenteſe, Morienna, anda part 
of Bugey, The air is cold on account of the 
high mountains, which are almoſt always 
covered with ſnow ; however, the ſoil 1s 
pretty fertile, and ſupplies the inhabitants 
with the neceſſaries of lite ; but they can ſup- 
ply their zeighbours with nothing but cheſnuts 
and raddiſhes. 

SAU'SAGE, or SAU'CIDGFP, S. [Fr.] a 
well known food made commonly of pork or 


veal, and ſometimes of beef minced very ſmali, 
with ſalt and ſpice, and put into a gut, and 
ſometimes only rolled in flour, 

SAW, preter. of SEE. 

SAW, S. [Sax.] an infirament with teeth, 
uſed to cut wood or metal, &c. A ſaying ; a 
ſentence z a proverb; an adage, 

To SAW, V. A, [participle ſaved or ſawn] 
to cut timber or other materials with a ſaw. 

SA'WBRIDGEWORTH!, a village in 
Hertfordſhire, with two fairs, on April 23, 
and October 19, for horſes; and a market on 
Wedneſday, 


SAW-PIT, S. a pit over which timber is 


laid to be ſawn, | 
SAW'ER, or SAW'YER, S, a perſon who 
cuts timber with a ſaw. 
SAW'LEY, a village in Derbyſhire, with 
2 fair, on November 12, for foals only. If 


the 12th falls on a Sunday, the fair is kept on 


| Mankind, and ſaves thoſe that bel eve in 


fo called and on the W. by the landgravate of Ileſſe. 


' 


thing preſerved from being expended. | the Saturday before, 


SAXMU'NDHAM, a town of Suffolk, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
on Holy Thurſday, and September 23, for 
toys. It is 89 miles from London. 

SA'XONY, Its limits are differently de- 
ſcribed. It formerly extended over both the 
circles of the Upper and Lower Saxony, in 


Germany; but for ſome time it has been re- 


ſtricted to the electoral dominions of Saxony, 
In the large ſenſe, as including the Upper 
and Lower Saxony, it is bounded on the N, 
by the Baltic ſea, Denmark, and the German 
ocean; on the E. by Poland and Sileſia, and 
on the S. by Bohemia, Franconia and Heſſe- 
Caſſel, and on the W. by Weſtpnalia. It lies 
between lat. 50 and 55 deg. N. and between 
long. 8 and 18 deg. E. Saxony duchy, to 


IFicular { : 1 
= cent, of taſte, To betoken, or have | which the electoratg is annexed, is bounded 
d ae of ſomething. Actively, to like; 


on the N. by the duchies of Magdeburg and 


To give a taſte of. Brunſwick, the principality of Halberſtadt 
Fr.] pleaſing to the and electorate of Brandenburg, on the E. by 


Silefia, and part of Bohemia and Franconia, 


Its 
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SCA 


uſually reſides at Dreſden, I hat part pro- 


p<rly called the electorate is about 130 miles] SCA'LED, Adj, 


trom E. to W. and go from N. to S. but the 
whole of his dominions are reckoned about 
220 from E. to W. and 140 from N. to S. 
The elector is great marſhal of the empire, its 
vicar during an interregnum in all places not 
ſubject to the Palatinate vicariatez and he 
appoints the meetings of all diets, except the 
collegial diets, &c. ; 

To SAY, V. A. [preter. ſaid, Sax.] to 
ſpeak, tell, or utter words, To alledge, or 
«firm. Neuterly, to ſpeak, In Poetry, this 
word is elegantly uſed in the imperative to 
introduce a queſtion, l 

. SAY, S. [Sax,] a ſpeech, A ſample, con- 
trated from aſay. A trial by a ſample. A kind 
ot filk, froin ſcie, Fr, A kind of wovllea ſtuff. 

SAY'ING, S. an expreſſion; words; opi- 
nion delivered ſenten iouſly ; a ſaw, or adage. 

SCAB, S. [Lat.] a hard cruſt of matter 
eavering a wound or fore, The itch or mange 
in horſes, A paltry perſon, or one who is 
loatliſome on account of his appearance, 

SCA'BBARD, S. [Teut.] the heath of 
a ſword. 

SCA“BBED, or SCA'BBY, Adj, covered 
with ſcabs, 
 SCA'BijOUS, Adj. [ Lat.] leprous; itchy; 
ſcabby. 

SCA*BROUS, Adj. [ Lat. ] rough; rugged ; 
barſh ; unmuſical. 

SCA'FFOLD, S. [Fr.] an occaſional gal- 
Ery or ſtage, raiſed either for ſhows, execu- 
tions, or ſpectators. Frames of timber erected 
on the fides of a building for the workmea to, 
Kand on. 

SCA'FFOLDAGE, or SCA'FFOLDING, 
S. a frame or ſtage erected for a particular 
eccaſion, A building erected ina ſlight manner. 

SCALA'DE, or SCALA'DO, S. [Fr.] 
a ſurious aſſault made on a place by ladders 
raiſed againſt the walls. 

To SCALD, { fau/d] V. A. [Ital.] to 
injure the ſkin by boiling water. 

SCALD, [aud] S. a kind of local le- 
profy; in which the head is covered with a 
ſcurf or ſcab, | 

SCALD, | flauld ] Adj. mean; paltry ; 


ry. 

SCALE, S. [ Sax. ] a balance, or veſſel in 
which things are weighed, ſuſpended on a 
beam. The ſign Libra in the Zodiac. The 
ſmall ſhells or cruſts which lie over each other, 


and make the coats of fiſhes. A lamina, or ſof ſcanning a verſe. 


#hin plate which ariſes on metals. A ladder, 
or means of aſcent, from ſcala, Lat, The act 
of ſtorming by ladders, A regular gradation 


or ſeries which riſes gradually higher. A |leſs than what is requiſite. 


ruler uſed in meaſuring proportions. The 
ſeries of muſical proport:on. Any thing 
marked at equal diſtances. - 


To SCALE, v. A. [Ital.] to mount or climb |ſpace, amplitude, quan 


Its capital is Wittemberg; but the elector off a ſurface, Neuterly, to peel off in 


fend by ſome action ſuppoſed 


— 
804 


pieces 


ſquamous: has; 
like fiſhes ; ſcaly, ' $ 3 having (ca 


SCALE'NE, or SCALE'N 
a geometrical figure which has bf 
* 5 _ other, 

LINESS, S. the ſtate of being f 

SCALL, Lui S. Un. leproſy * 

SCA LLION, 8. Len. a Kind of onion, 

SCALLOP, S. r.] a fiſh with 2 hulls 
and pectinated ſhell, I he ſhell of ſcall 
filh, Any thing areſt in a ſcallop ſhell, 

To SCA'LLOP, v. A. to cut or mart « 
the edges with waving lines, To drelt u 
thing in a ſcallop ſhell, 

SCALP, S. [Ital.] the ſkull, craniun, i 
bone that incloſes the brain. The ſkin vk; 
covers the top of che head, 

To SCALP, V. A. to cut off the & 
which covers the head. 

S ALV, Adj, covered with ſcales, 

To SCA'MBLE, Li] V. N. tobet 
bulent or rapacious. To ſcramble or get! 
ſtrugglipg with others, To ſhift in an ak 
ward manner. Actively, to mangle 
maul. ; 0 

SCA MBLER, S. [Scottiſh] an int Mn 
upon a perſon's generoſity or table, 1 

SSAMMONV, S. [Lat.] a concreiel 
ſinous juice, tender, friable, light, of 2 
iſh- brown colour. and di ſagreeable odour, 
flows upon incifion of the root of a kind 
convolvulus, that grows in Aſia. | 

To SCA'MPER, v. N. Ital.] to fym 2 
ſpeed and fear, To march with eagernel 
To SCAN, V. A. [Lat.] to proveas 


| by examining its feet, To examine ins nn 


and curious manner. 

SCA'NDAL, S. [Or.] an offence gt 
by the faults of others. A reproachful 4 
infamous aſperſion; infamy. Scandal: | 
natum, in Law, is a detamatory (peecl led t 
writing to the injury of a perſon of dt 
for which a writ that bears the ſame nam: $6; 


granted for the recovery of damages. e 
To SCA*NDAL, V. A, to treat op | 
ouſly ; to charge falſely with faults, 0 dre 


To SCA'NDALIZE, v. A. [Gr] ca 


reproach, defame, or diſgrace, SCa 

SCA'NDALOUS, Adj. [Fr.] F a u 
lic offence, Infamous; reproachful; | 
ful; opprobrious; diſgraceful; openly " 


SCA'NSION, [ fkinſbon] S. [Lat] 


To SCANT, v. A. [Du] u. 
ſtraiten, or keep within narrow boun | 4 
SCANT, Adj. wary ; parſimanious ' but 


by ladders. To weigh, meaſure, or compare. 


Te take off a thin plate, or lamina, To pare 


ca. 
SCANT, Adv, ſcar el); hardly. o SA 
SCA'NTILY, Adv. niggardly 3 — "> v 
SCA'NTINESS, S. narrownels; oy 
tity, or of | beide 
5 ttern or qu 
SCA VIIET,s, am g cy ' 


SCA 


WCANTLING, S. Fr.] a ſmall quantity 
git as pattern; a fize, or meaſure, A 
(mall piece, portion, or quantity. 

&CA'NTLY, 2 hardly, (carcely, nar- 

lr, penuriouſly, 
mY TY, Ad; narrow; ſmall; ſhort of 
is proper quantity. Poor; ſparing z nig- 


tͤly. 
775 SCAPE, v. A. [contrafted from eſcape] 
u hun, or fly, Neuterly, to get away from 


r, 
abt, S. flight from danger, A means 
of eſcape ; an evaſion. A freak or ſtart, owing 
© inadvertence. An act of vice or lewdneſs, 
SCA'PULA, S. [Lat.] the ſhoulder-blade. 
SCA/PULAR, or SCA'PULARY, Adj. 


SCAR, S. [Fr.] the ſeam or mark of a 
wound, after it is cured, 


t wound, 
$CA'RAMOUCH, S. [Fr.] a buffoon in 
p motley dreſs, 
SCA'RBOKOUGH, a town in the N. riding 
Vorkſhire, with a market on Thurſdays and 
Baturdays, and two fairs, on Holy-Thurſday, 
nd November 22, for toys. It is a place of 
ome ride, very much frequented on account 
f the Spa, has a very good harbour, and ſends 
o members to parliament, It is 241 miles 
|, of London. 
SCARCE, Adj, [Belg.] hard to be met 
ith; rare; not plentiful or common. 
SCARCE, or SCA'RCELY, Adv, with 
culty; hardly; ſcantly. 
KA RCENESS, or SCA RCIT V, S. pe- 
ty; ſmallneſs of quantity, Rarity; uncom- 
Jonneſs ; infrequency. 
ToSCARE, V. A. [Ital.] to fright; to 
ly; to affright; to ſtrike with ſudden 
ar, 


SCARECROW, S. an image or clapper 
&d to frighten birds, Any thing to raiſe 
or 


SCARF, S. [Fr.] any ornament that hangs 
dſe on the ſhoulders, 

To SCARF, V. A. to, throw looſely on, 
o ireſs in any looſe garment. 

NA'RFSKIN, 8. the outward ſkin of the 
Ky ; the cxticle ; the epidermis, 

SCARIFICA TION, S, [Lat.] an opera- 
* cnn mens are made in the 
A lancet or ſuch inftrument, Cupping. 
* RIFIER, S. he who ſcarifies, 8 
A _ RIFY, v. A. [Lat] to let blood 
— ſeyeral incifions in the ſkin, as in 
SCA'RLET 


b but nee cb, 8. LF] a beautiful bright 


{ ining, Cloth dycd ſcarlet. 
a, Adj, of a ſcarlet colour. 
3 8. [Fr.] the ſlope on that ſide of 
2 — is next to a fortified place. 

Kid Ha [Fr.] a kind of horſe bit 
13 the plural, ſtilts uſed to walk 
Faces, from chages, Fr, 


[La] reliting or belonging to the ſhoulders, 


To SCAR, V. N. to mark as with a fore, 


| 


b. 


| 


| 


SCH 

SCATE, S. [Swed.] a kind of wooden 
ſhoe, having a plate cf ſteel underneath, wſed 
in moving on ice. A fiſh of the ſpecies of 
thornbacks, from ſquats, Lat. 

To SCATE, V. N. to move on the ice by 
means of ſcater, 

To SCATCH, V. A. [Sex.] to watte, 
hurt, damage, or deſtroy, Seldom uſed. 

SCA'FCH, S. [ Sax. ] waſte ; damage; loſs;z 
miſchicf, Obſolete. 

To SCA'TTER, v. A. [Sax. ] to throw 
looſely about ; to ſprinkle. To diſſipate or 
diſperſe, To ſpread thinly; Neuterly, to be 
diſperſed, or diſſipated, 

SCA"'TTERLING, S. a vagabond; one 
who has no fixed habitation, 

SCATU'RIENT, Adj. [Lat.] ſpringing as 
a fountain, | 

SCATURI'GINOUS, Adj. Lat. ] abound- 
ing in ſprings or fountains. 

SCA VAGE, S. atoll or cuſtom antienthy 
exacted by mayors, ſheriffs, and bailiffs of 
cities and towns- corporate, and of merchant- 
ſtrangers, fur wares expoſed and offered ts 
ſale within their liberties; which was pro- 
hibited by 19 Hen. VII; hut the city of Lon- 
don ſtꝭll retains this cuſtom, | 

SCA'VENGER, S. [Sax.] a petty officer 
who is to ſee that the ſtreets are kept clean. 

SCE'NERY, | ſeenery] S. che appearance r 
place or things, The repreſentation of 2 
place in which an action is performed. A 
collection of ſcenes uſed in a playhouſe, 

SCENE, | feen] S. [Gr.] the flage; the 
dramatic theatre. The general appearance of 
any action; diſplay; repreſentation; ſeries, A 
part of a play, generally applied to ſo much as 
paſſes between the iame perſons, in the ſame 
place, The place repreſented by the ſtage. 
A picture or hanging on the ſtage relative 40 
ſome place, or buiiding, adapted to the play, 

SCENIC, [,] Adj. [Fr. ] dramatick; 
theatrical. 

SCENOGRA'PHICAL, | ſeenogrgsfical} 
Adj. [Gr.] drawn in perſpective. 

SCENO'GR APHY, [| ſeenografy] S. [Gr. J 


the art of perſpective. 


SCENT, [| ent] S. [Fr] the power or 
ſenſe of ſmelling, Chace followed by the 
ſmell. 

To SCENT, [| ſer] V. A. [Fr.] to ſmell; 
to perceive any thing by the noſe, or organ. 
of ſmelling. To perfume, or communicate 


| odours. 


SCE'PTRE, | ſepter] S. [Lat.] a royai 
ſtaff borne in hand by the kings, &c. as a 
mark of their ſovercignty. 

SCE'PTRED, [ted] Adj. 
ſceptre, 

SCE PTIC, Adj. fee SKEP TIC. 

SCHEDULE, [pron. ſedule] S. [Lat.] a 
(mall ſccoll, or inventory. A ſeroll annexed 
to a will or other writing, containing ſome- 


bearing a 


| 


—ͤ—ͤ—— — ne, 
— gt 


thing not mentioned in the main writ: ng. 
SCHE'MATISM, [ fematizm} S. [Gr.] 
combina- 


—— — — — 


— 


* . = 
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long time. 


ter, or author of explanatory notes, 


— — — 
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SCH » 


combination of the aſpects of heavenly bodies. 
Particular form or diſpoſition of a thing. 

SCHE'MATIST, {| fematiſt] S. a pro- 
jector; one given to forming ſchemes; a con- 
river. 

SCHEME, [ fcem] S. [Gr.] a plan, ſyſtem, 
or defign, wherein ſeveral things are brought 
into one view, A project, draught, con- 
trivance. Any lineal or mathematical dia- 

m; combination of the heavenly bodies. 

SCHE'SIS, | Regs] S. [Gr.] habit ot the 
body. A figure in Rhetoric, wirereby a cer 
tain affe ctation or inclination of the opponent 
is fcigned, on purpoſe to be anſwered, 

SCHE”DT LAND, [Shetland] iſlands ſo called, 
lying to the N, of the Orkneys, of which ſome 
reckon them part. They lie 2co miles N. E. 
of Caithnets, in Scotland, and are famous for 
the herring fiſhery on their coaſt, The Dutch 
begin here on Midſummer-day, and follow 
the ſhoals of herrings down to the coaſts of 


Norfolk, where they arrive about Michaelmas, | SCLENTI FIC, or SCIENTI'FICAL, Adj 


The number of theſe iſlands is rec coned to 
be 40, beſides 30 which are nakel rocks; 
the chief of them are called Mainland, The 
inhabitants live by fiſhing, and are like the 
Norwegians, an honeſt people, who hve a 


8 C1 
To SCHOOL, CAI v. A. to hing 


or teach, To teach with ſuperiorft 
* |; to 
SCHO OLMAN, [ fooviman] 80 * — 


in the niceties and ſublilti ical 6; 
putation: a perſon 2 — 
SCHOOL-MA'STER, {ful-ni,1 ; 
one who preſides and teaches in a ran, | 
SCIA TIC, or SCIA'TICA, [the 40 
this and the following words is pron, 4 
like #] S. [Fr.] the gout inthe aip, l 
SCIENCE, S. [Lat.] a clear and certain 
knowledge grounded on demonſtration and 
ſelf-evident principles. A ſyſtem of u 
branch of knowledge, comprehending th 
doctrine, reaſon, and theory, without any 
immediate application of it to praches 
Knowledge, One of the ſeven liberal 105 
viz, grammar, logic, rhetorick, arithmeti 
muſick, geometry, aſtronomy, 
SCIE'NTIAL, | ferſhia!} Adj, producit 
certainty or knowledge. Obſolete, 


producing certainty or demonſtratise kno 
ledge. 

SCILLY, a cluſter of iſlands and rec 
lying to che W. of Cornwall, dangerous f 
ſtrangers to ſail near, without a good pik 


Two months in the ſummer the 
fun never ſets, and in two of the winter 
months he never riſes. 

SCHIRRHOUS, | &irrous] Adj. conſiſting 
of a hard infenfible tumour, 

SCHURRHUS, | firr:] S. [Gr.] a har- 
dencd gland, 

SCHISM, [profh. im 8. [Gr.] 2 crimi- 
nil ſeparation or diviſion in religion. 

SCHISMA'TICAL, | fratical} Adj. in- 
clining to, or practiſing ſcinſm. 

SCHI'SMATICK, | :;ſmatic+} S. one who 
ſeparates himſelf from the Chriſtian church 
without affigning any juſt cauſe, A ſepara- 
tiſt; a ſectary. 

To SCHIS'MATIZE, [ Siſmatize] V. 26.5 
to be guilty of the crime of ſchiſm, 

SCHO'LAR, [lar] S. ¶ Lat.] one who 
receives inſtruction from a maiter; a diſciple, 
A man of letters. A pedant, 

SCHO'LARSHIP, .[ fc/arſhip] S. learn- 
ing; knowledge acquired by education at 
ſchool, uni verſity, &c, by the ſtudy of authors, 
or converſe with people of genius and letters. 
An exhibition or penſion allowed a ſcholar 
or ſudent. 

SCHOLA'STIC, [Au, Adj. [Fr.) 
practiſed in the ſchools; acquired at, or be- 
fitting, a ſchool. 

CHO LIAST, Alia] S. ¶ Lat.] a wri- 


SCHO'LION, or SCHO'LIUM, [| fan, 
or ftclium} S. [H at.] a note, or explanation. 

SCHOOL, | fe! | S. [ Lat.] a houſe where 
perſons are inſtructed in any ſcience or art. 
A ſtate of education, A particular ſyſtem of 
doctrine. Form of theology ſucceeding the 


| SCYOLIST, S. [lat.] one who kn 


there having been often ſhips wrecked une 
them; and particularly Sir Cloudeſey Sh 
vel with. four men of war were caſt ava 
here, in the night of October 22, 1707 
where there were not only a great numbete 
common ſailors, but people of diftin#tion u 
St, Mary's 1s the largeſt and moſt cultivated 


containing more inhabitants then all the 00 
ut together, and who are alſo the richel. * 
SCIMITAR, S. fee Cu TI. KO 


To SCI'NTILLATE, v. N. [lat] 7 
ſpark le; to emit ſparæs. | 
SCINTILLA'TION, S. [Lat.] the ad 00. 
ſparkling ; ſparks emitted. urn! 


many things ſuperficially; a ſmatterer in f Y 
ence or literature, l To d 
SCI'OLOUS, Adj, [Lat.] ſuperficully tom 


imperfectly knowing. = 

SCI'ON, S. [Fr.] a ſmall twig taken bn p 
one tree to be engrafted into another, antic 

SCI'RE-FACIAS, S. [Lat.] in L= deoy 
writ whereby a perſon is called on to Þ wy 
cauſe, why a judgment palled ſhould act i the 
put in execution. INS re uſu; 

SCI'SSARS, S. [written variouſly, at I" duryh 
ing to the wagd from whence it is ſuppo C00: 
be derived ; thuſe who deduce it from in | to 11 


or cado, write ciſars z thoſe that derive 
ſcindo, write ſciſſors; and others again 
ciſars, cizars, or ſeifars, from d, 
a ſmall pair of blades, with a ſhacp edge | 
ing on a rivet, and uſed for 4 | bas of 
cloth, &c. Always uſed in the ant 
SCI'SSILE, Adi. capable of being 2 | 
SCI'S>ION, V S. the ry 
SCI'SSURE, S. [Lat.] a bra, 


age of the primitive fathers, 


fiſſure, crack, or rent. Scl AON 


SCO 


VONIA, a country of Europe; be- 
2 rivers Save, the Drave, and the 
Dinube, It is divided into 6 counties, Viz. 
Zabrab, Creis, WaraſdengZreim, 
and belongs to the houſe ot 
formerly called a kingdom, 
being 2 ? 5 17 

but it is 300 in length, form the 
| — Auſtria to Bilgrade, The eaſtern 
it is called Ratzia, and the inhabitants 
Anus. Theſe fotm a particular nation, and 
of the Greek: church, The language of 
nomie is the mother of four others, namely, 
dof Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and Ruſſia, 
SCLERO'TIC, [ Alerotit] Adj. [Gr.) 
4; generally applied to one of the tunics 
reoats of the eye. a 
CLERO TICKS, [ lerdtits] S. medi- 
aa which harden and conſolidate the parts 
ue applied to. 

ToSCOAT, LA] or SCOTCH, V. A. 
top a wheel 7 putting a ſtone or piece of 
pod under it before. 
ToSCUFF, v. N. [Belg.] to ridicule with 
lence, To treat with contemptuous and 
r-achful language. Uſed with at, 

SCOFF, S. derifion; ridicule 3 expteſſion 
ſcuro, 

SCOFFER, S. one who ridicules, or de- 
3 another with inſolence, contumely, or 
tineſs. g 
To SCOLD, [31d] V. N. [Belg.] to 
rel with or chide in a vehement, clamorous, 
rele manner; to brawl, 

SCOLD, (] S. a clamorous, rude, and 
melſome woman, 

SOLE, a village in Norfolk, with one 
5 on Eaſter Tueſday, for horſes and toys. 
SCOLLOP, S. fee SCALLOP, 

SUNCE, S. [Teut.] a fort, or bulwark. 
puritively, the hed, A candleſtick, which 
"3 on ar: vet, and is fixed againſt a wall. 
ke, A low word in the laſt ſenſe. 

To SCONCE, v. A. [according to Skin- 
F (rom ſconce, a head; it ſignifying to fix a 
en any one's head] to fine, or make a 
n pey a ſum of money for a fault. A 
nic word uſed in the univerſity, 

PLONE, or SCOON, a royal palace, and 
n of Scctland, in the county of Perth, 
s the place where the kings of Scotland 


pon, 
It was 
ad is very narrow, not 


Idurgh, 

C00 b, S. [Belg ] a kind of large ladle, 
e throw o:t liquor, An inftrumeat 
e of bone, and uſed in the eating the pulp 
ia apple, c. A ſweep or ſtroke. At 
ne fell ſcoop,” Shak, 

P SCOOP, v. A, [Belg.] to get by 
Ins of 2 ſcoop, To lade out, To empty 
ary eff in a hollow inſtrument, To cut 
* o deep, 
"UOPER, S. one who ſcoops. In Na- 


00 % 2 water-fowl. 


| 
| 


Fe uſually crowned, and is 40 miles N. of 


SC O 
actions or deſigns, An aim, intention or 
drift, The final end. Room, or ſpace. | 
Liberty or freedom, Licentiouſneſs. An adt 
of riot, Quantity extended, Uſed only in the 
three firſt ſenſes. 144 

ieee Adj. [Lat.] abounding in 
rocks. 

SCORBU'TIC; or SCORBU'TICAL, Adj. 
[Lat.] reſembling, partaking of, or diſcaſcd 
with, the ſcurvy. 

To SCORCH, V. A. [Sax;] to change 
the colour of any thing by heat. To burn 
ſuperficially, To burn. To parch. Neuterly,. 
to be burnt on the outſide; To be dried up. 

SCORE, S. [Id.] a notch, cut with an 
edged inſtrument, A line drawn. An ac- 
count kept by notches cut in wood, or by 
lines drawn by chalk; A debt. An account 
of ſomething paſt, Part of a debj. A reaſon 
or motive. Sake, Twenty: prohably becauſe 
twenty being a round number, was diftinguiſh- 
ed on tallies by a long ſcore, A ſong in ſcore 
is that which is written under the muſical 
notes, 

To SCORE, V. A. to ſet down as a debt. 
To impute or charge. To make by a line. 

SCO'RIA, S [Lat.] droſs; rec x ment. 

ScORIOUs, Adj. [Lat.] droſſy. 

To SCORN, V. A. Fre to deſpiſe, light, 
contemn, vilify, deride, diſdain, Neuterly, 
to ſcoff, or treat with contemptuous language 
uſed with at, 

SCORN, S. [Fr.] an act of contumely 
and contempt; flight; ſcoff ; derifion. 

SCO'RNER, S. one who treats a perſon or 
thing with contempt or ridicule; deſpiſer ; 
ſcoffer. 

SCO'RNFUL, Adj. diſdainful, inſolent; 
looking upon or treating with contempt; 
acting in defiance. a 

SCORPION, S. [Lat.] a rep'ile reſem- 
bling a lobſter, but his tail ends in a point, 
and has a very venomous ſting. 

SCOT, 8. [ #cor, Fr.] ſhot; payment, 
What is due from a perſon. Scot and lot, 
what is due from a perſon as a pariſhioner, 
c. Scot free, denotes a perſon's being ex- 
cuſed paying his ſhare to his reckoning, of 
being remitted ſome puniſhment. 

SCO'TLAND, the kingdom of, is the N. 
part of the iſland of Great Britain, which is 
now united to England, and both together 
make but one nation. It is bounded on all 
ſides by the ocean, except the S. where it is 
ſeparated from England by the river Tweed, 
towards the E. by Cheviot hills, and the ri- 
ver Ek, and Solway Frith towards the W. 
It is generally reckoned 380 miles in length, 
from Aldermouth-head, near the iſle of 
Mull, to Buchaneſs, and 190 in breadth, 
here it is broadeſt, Beſides the main lan 
there are  3co iſlands belonging to Scotland, 
ſome of which are very conſiderable. Theſe 


. 


' 


r S. lun] the object of a perſga's| 


are called the Weſtern iſlands, the Orkneys, 
and the Schetland iſles, The air is gene- 
3 rally 


\ 
SC O SCR 
' pally wholefome, though colder than that of To SCOUT, v. N. to 80 out i 
England ; but it is purified by the winds, make ſecret obſeryations on the in oriler ty 
which ate pretty ſtrong and frequent. In an enemy. anne 
the northern parts the days in ſummer are] To SCOWL, [ay pron. as in bow) V 
very long. The ſoil is different in different |[Sax.] to frown; to look angry ( I. K 
parts, there being many rich and fruitful len; to pout. en 
plains, though what is called the Highlands SCO WI, S. a look of gloom or diſcontent, 
is full of mountains and heaths. They do] SCOW'LINGLY, Adv, ulles) 
not want wheat, but the grain moſtly cul | To SCRA'BBLE, [ Arab] v. 1 [Bel 
ti vated is oats, as it will grow in the moun- to paw or ſcratch with the hands, Was! 
tainous ports. The productions of * * hands. To ſcramble, 
are much the ſame-as in England, though AG, S. [Belg.] any thi | 
not 1 00 great plenty. They have mines of thin. | &) t _ 
ſeveral ſorts, particularly of lead, with quar-| 'SCRA'GGED, thrag-ed | Adj. ſear 
ries of free ſtone for building; ſo that the|rupted from — rough; * of proty 
principal towns are conſtructed with nothing | berances or aſperities, 
elſe. They have mines of very good coal, SCRA'GGY, Lg Adj, lean; this 
great quantities of which are brought to Lon- | rough or rugged, ' 
don, and is known by. the name of Scotch a SCRAMBLE, [ «&4n}/] v. . 
coal. The eftabliſhed religion in Scotland is|ScrxABBLE ] to firuggle (> 24 to cad 
the Preſbytetrian: however, all others are to- or ſcize any thing with the hands bef te a 
lerated, or at leſt connived at. other. To climb by the help of the hand 
'SCO'TLAND NEW, Sce AcADIA. followed by up. 
To SCOTCH, V. A. to cut, or make] SCRAMBLE, [| «ramb/] S. an op 
marks with an edged inſtrument, ſtruggle for any thing, in which one end 
SCOTCH, S. a light cut, vours to ſeize before another. The a&t 
SCOTCH-CO'LLOPS, or SCO'TCHED- | climbing by the help of the hands, 
CO'LLOPS, S. [from ſcotch, to cut] ſmall] SCRA'MBLER, S. one that cram 
pieces of veal marked or cut acroſs with a one that climbs by the help of nis hands, 
knife, and then fried, | To SCRANCH, V. A. [ Belg.] to pr * 
SCO'TOMY, S. [Or.] a dizzineſs or ſomething crackling or brittle between i 
ſwimming in the head, cauſing dimneis of ſight. teeth. \ 
SCO'TTER, a village in Lincolnſhire, with | SCRA NNEL, Adj. grating by the fou 
ene fair, on July 10, for horſes and goods. vile; worthleſs, ; 
SCO' ITO, a vilÞge in Norfolk, with one SCRAP, S. [from ſcrape] a ſinall plect; 
fair on Eafter-Tueſday, for horſes and petty | bit, fragment, or crumb, 


chapmen | To SCRAPE, V. A. jm] to take oft * 

'SCO'VEL,, S. a fort of mop for ſweeping | ſurface by the action of a ſharp inſtrum 10 8 

| ovens; a maulkin, To eraſe or take off by the motion of ancdgt tein 

| | ' SCOU'NDREL, S. [Ital.] a mean raſcal; [inſtrument held perpendicular. To callec wich 

1 a low petty villain; a perſon of baſe prin-|gather by great pains, care, and penuri CRI 

eiples and actions. means. To ſcrape arquamtance, un de writ 

To SCOUR, V. A. [Dan.] to rub a ſur-|favour, or inſinuate into familiarity, * (RI 

| face hard with any thing rough in order to|terly, to make a harſh noiſe, To play © the 

cle inſe it. To remove by ſcouring, To ſon a fiddle. To make an aukward bow, * Ian 
cteanſe, bleach, whiten, To cleas from ene- 7 8. fone ret " 7 

mics or obſtacles. In Phyſic, to purge vio- jculty ; diftrels, ow word, i611 

| lently. To paſs ſwiftly Rong Aae the] ScCRA PER, S. an edged rr , the u. 

i | motions of animals. Nevterly, to run with to ſcrape with, A,thin iron at A \ ol CRI. 

1 great ſwiftneſs; to ſcamper. which a perſon cleans his ſhoes. a pla 

= * SCOU'RER, S. one who cleans by rubbing, A bad player on a fiddle, _ FR Nx 

1 8 ot runs ſwiſtly ; a purge. To SCRATCH, v. A. [Bel] ſe wr 


i SCOURGE, pron. ſcurje] S. Fr. Jan ĩnſtru- jor tear with ſlight, 8 and ny ICRIP 
mient made of ſeveral cords or thongs uſed to] To tear with the nails, To wo el, | 


| ftr ke offenders with; a whip; a laſh, Figura- To wound with any thing keen v a ting 
tively, a ouniſhment. Gne that afflicts, har- a line ; a on the ſkin, To en - 4 
| raſſes, or deſtroys. A whip for a top. draw aukwardly. Ti 
| To SCOURGE, | ſcurje] V. A. to la SCRATCH, S. a ragged and fully Ty 


with a whip. To puniſh or chaſtiſe, A wound given by the nails. A ſlight ves br ſyſte 


£4 p > 2 . kich is eaſily combed out. or N 
SCOU'RGER, | ſcirjer] S. one that chaſ- A = oy _ — EA. 1 1 Au dne ey 


tiſes; a puniſner. : ce, 
'SCOUT, S. [Fr.] one who is ſent privily 9 8. cracked ulcers « Wy: 
to obſerve the motions of an enemy. An in a horſes | url 

; | SCRAW, 8. [Erſe] ſurface or 4 
. eme AKW V. 


FAS 
irregular and aukward manner, Te write 
| | 


. AWI, 8. writing performed in an 
ard and unſkilful manner. . 
CRAWLER, S. 4 clumſy or inelegant 


tet. F 
CABLE, Adj. [Lat.] that which 
de ſpit out, 
"Is SCREAK, [ chreck ] V. N. [Dan.] 
v make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe like that of 
z perſon terrified, or like that of a ruſty 
age. To creak, 1 
cREA², [ Are] S. [Dan.] a ſhrill 
wiſe made by a perſon on the ſight of ſome- 
ding terrifying. See SCKEECH, 
To SCREAM, [ shreem ] V. N. [Sax, ] 
v cry out with a ſhrill voice in terror or 


ny, 
Aral, [ shreem ] S. a ſhrill loud 
made by a perſon in terror or pain. 
ToSCREECH, v. N. I ſee Sca x Ax. Ill.] 
puter a loud, ſhrill cry, when in terror or 


ory. | | 
SCREFCH, S. cry of horror and anguiſh ; 


SCU 


SCRO'FULA, S. ¶ Lat.] the king's evil. 

SCRO'FULUUS, Adj. reſembling, or of 
the nature of, the king's evil. 

SCROLL, [rau] S. [Fr. ] a writing rolled 
up into cylindrical ſhape. * 
scROTOCE LE, S. [Lat.] a rupture of 
the ſcrotum. f f 

SCRO'TUM, 8. [Lat.] the bag wherein 
the teſticles of the male are contained, com- 
poſed of two membranes, excluſive of a ſcarf 


ſkin. ; 
To SCRUB, V. A, [Belg.] to rub hard 
with ſomething coarſe. N 
SCRUB, S. a mean or baſe perſon, Any 
thing mean or deſpicable, A worn-out broom. 
SCRU'BBED, or SCR U'BBY, Adj. Dan.] 
mean; dirty; vile; worthleſs; ſorry, 
SCRU'PLE, | 54r4p/ } S. [Lat.] a doubt, 
difficulty, or perplexity, which the mind can- 


not eaſily reſolve, In Medicine, a weight 
containing 26 grains. Proverbially, a ſmall 


quantity, att 
To SCRU'PLE, [sp/] V. N. to doubt 
SCRUPULO'SITY, S. nice and exceſſi ve 


rh horrid cry, 

SCREEN, S. [Fr.] any thing that affords 
belter or concealment, or is uſed to exclude | 
dor light. A riddle to ſift ſand, corn, &c. 
To SCREEN, V, A. to ſhelter, hide, or 
cel; followed by from. To ſift; to rid- 
le, ſtom cerno, crevi, Lat. 

SCREW, S. [Fr.] a cylinder having a fur- 
peed ſpiral edge, uſed in piercing and faſten- 
timber, Crawing corks, &c. 
To SCREW, V. A. to turn by, or faſte 
th a ſcrew, To deform by contortions, 
led to the face, To ſqueeze or preſs, 
 extort ; to oppreſs. 

ToSCRI'BBLE, [ Arib1] V. N. [Lat.] to 
Me in a careleſs and incorre&t manner. To 
I with careleſs writing, 

CAIBBLE, [ 34rj61] S. careleſs or worth 
b writing, 

AI BBLER, S. a mean, petty author; 
uthor of no merit. 

PCRIBE, S. [Lat.] a writer, A public 
ay, In Scripture, a perſon ſkilled in the 
i hu, and employed in tranſcribing it 
de uſe of others, 

KCAI'MER, S. [Fr.] uſed by Shakeſpear 
 pladiater, 

RINE, S. [Lat.] a coffer or cheſt; a place 
* Wings or curioſities are depoſited, 
Alp, 8. Id.] a ſmall bag, budget, or 
el. A ſchedule, a ſmall piece of paper, 


ng, from ſcriptio, Lat. 


MRI PTURAL, Adj. contained in the Old 
ww Teſtament. 


Mr ruRk, S. [lat.] writin j 

a 0 g. The Bi- 
br — of divine truths contained in the 
= Teſtament, ſo named by way of 


e 
UVENER, 8. [Ital.] one who draws 


* or deals in conveyanci ing 
a latereſt. r | 


— — 


or heſitate. 
caution or doubtfulneſs. Fear of acting in 
any thing which may chance to give offence, 


or may contradict ſome 'preceptz tenderneſb 


of conſcience, 

SCE U"PULOUS, -. Adj. | Lat. ] afraid 
to do or comply fur fear of viclating any 
precepc, or of hazarding any loſs or dan- 

r. Nice. Careful; cautious, | 

SCRU*PULOUSNESS, S. the ſtate of be- 
ing ſcrupulous. 

To SCRUSE, V. A. to ſqueeze; to 
crowd, | 

SCRU'TABLE, Adj. [Lat.] diſcoverable 
by inquiry, 

SCRUTA'TION, S. [Lat. ] ſearch; exa- 
mĩnation; inquiry, 

SCRUTA “TOR, SCRUTINE'ER, 8. 
[Lat.] enquirer; ſearcher; examiner. 

To SCRU'TINIZE, or ScRU TIN, 
V. A. to ſearch or examine with exactneſs. 

SCRU”"TINOUS, Adj. captious; full of 
inquiries. A word little uſed, 

SCRU'TINY, S. [Lat.] a nice, exact, 
and ſcrupulous ſearch, examination, or en- 
uiry. 

: SCRUTOIRE, [pron. frutcer, from ſcri- 
teire, or eſcritoire, Fr.] a caſe containing 


- [drawers for writings. 


To SCUD, V. N. [Swed.] to fly or run 
away in a hurry, or with precipitation. 


To SCU'DDLE, [| Aud! ] V. N. to run 
with an affected haſte. A low word. 


SCU'FFLE, | Auf] S. [derived by Sk in- 
ner from ſhuffle] a confuſed tumult or broil. 
To SCU't FLE, | iff] V. A. to fight ia 
a confuſed and tumultuous manner, 
To SCULK, V. N. [ Dan.] to lurk or lie 


: cloſe in hiding places. 


SCU'LKER, S. a lurker; one who con- 
ceals himſelf through ſhame or miſchief. 
"6 SCULL 


\ »s 


$CU 8354 


SCULL, S. [I.] the bone which defends walking, from — In a flip, the 
end includes the brain. A ſmall boat. One holes cut for pa age from one oo” 'rll 
who rows in a ſmall boat, A great number or the windows cut in cabbins for betas 
or ſhoal. light, Alſo the name of 3 ſea-fih 
SCU'LLCAP, S. a head-piece; a night-cap. | To SCU'TTLE, LA V. N. to ran 1 
SCU'LLER, S. [id.] a boat which has an affected burry, aw 
but one rower; a cock-boat. One that rows a SCYTHE, S. inftrument ; 
ſmall boat. graſs, &c, ; 8. * YY 
SCU'LLERY,S.[Fr.] a place wherekitch-| SEA, [the ea in this word and in its folle 
en utenſils, as kettles, diſhes, c. are cleaned | ing compounds is pron, like & ; as, ſee \ 
and kept. | frequently uſed for that vaſt tract of ww 
SCU'LLION, S. [Fr.] a perſon who|encompaſling the whole earth; but is my 
waſhes the diſhes, and does the other drudgery | properly a part or diviſion of thoſe waters, a 


of a kitchen; kitchen-maid. is be'ter defined a leſſer aſſemblage of wi 
To SCULP, V. A. [ Lat.] to carve; to en-| which lieth before, and waſheth the coats N 
ve, Obſolete. ſome particular countries, from whence it it 


SCU'LPTILE, Adj. ¶ Lat.] made by carving, | generally denominated ; as the ltiſt Sea, 1 
SCULPTOR, S. [Lat.] one who cuts or | Mediterranean Sea, the Arabian Se, | 
carves wood or ſtone. | Figuratively, any thing agitated, or in a 
SCU'LPTURE, S. [Lat.] the art of carv- motion. 
ing wood or ſtone; carved work ; the art of SE'A-BREEZE, S. a wind blowing fi 
engraving. the ſea, 
SCUM, S. [Dan.] the froth which riſes on SE A-CALF, S. the ſeal, fo called fron 
the top of any liquor; the droſs, retuſe, or | making a noiſe like a calf, 
that part of filth which ſwims on the top off SE'A-CHART, [| j##-kart] S. a my 
any liquid or metal in fuſion. Iuzich the coaſts of the ſea are delinentd, 
To SCUM, V. A, to take off the filth{ SE'A-COAL, [ ſes- dal] S. a coal o ol 
which riſes to the top of any liquor when | becauſe conveyed by the ſea; pit-coal. 
boiling ; commonly pronounced Sim. SE'A-COAST, [-] S. a fn 
SCU MMER, S. [Fr.] a veſſel or inſtru- land which borders on the ſea. 
ment with which filth, &c. is taken from the] SE"A-COMPASS, S. the card and ns 
top of any liquor; pronounced imer. by which mariners fteer their veſſels, 
SCU”'PPER HOLES, S. [ Belg. ] ſtaall holes |  SE"A-COW, S. the manatee, a 
n the deck of a veſſel, through which water animal, about 15 ſeet long, and 7 or 


xcarried into the ſea, . | circumference, 5 
| SCURF, S. [Sax,] a kind of miliary ſcab; ; SEAFA'RER, S. one that travels by ® 
| a ſcil or filth ſticking on the ſurface, a mariner. 5 
| SCU'RFINESS, S. the ſtate of being| SEAFA'RING, Adj. uſed to tle = 
5 ſcurſy. travelling by ſea. 1; 
| SCU'RRIL, Adj. [Lat.] low; mean; abu-} SEA'-FIGHT, [ ſee-fi#] S. a batt" nm 
1} | five ; loudly jocular; groſsly opprobrious. on the ſea, | | of 
1 SCURRILITY, S. [lat.] reproach ex- SEA FORD, in Suſſex, one of thec 15 
| reſſed in grols terms, ports, and ſends two members to lin wins 


SCP'RRILOUS, Adj, [Lat.] uſing low, giftagt from London 604 miles. 
mean, and vile reproaches; groſsly opprobri- fairs are held March 14, and Jch 
ous; loudly jocoſe. pedlars wares, ; # 

SCU'RVY, S. [ſee Scvny] a diftemper | SE'A-GREEN, Adj. reſembling 
wherein red itching blotches, and ſometimes | lour of the ſea. 


livid ones, appear on the ſkin. SE'AMAN, S. [plural ſeem] ak | + 
SCU'RVY, Adj. covered with ſcabs; af-| SE'A-MARK, S. a point or 1 


fected with the ſcurvy, Vile; baſe, ſſea, which mariners make uſe ct 
SCUT, S. I.] a tail, applied to uch their courſe by. 2 
animals whoſe tails are very ſhort, as a hare. SE A-PIECE, ¶ ca perſe] S. 2 
SCU'TAGE, S. [Lat.] a tax impoſed | preſenting a proſpect ot me BY 
antiently for furniſhing the king's army with] SE'A-SICK, Adj. fick on * 
men. ſea ; a diſorder attending people 
SCU'TCHEON, S. [Ital.] the ſhield or] going to ſea, 1 
- bearing of a family, in Heraldry, See Es-“ SE'A-SURGEON, S, a urge 


CUTCHEON, on board a ſhip. 4 uſed by r par 
SCU'TIFORM, Adj. [Let,] ſhaped like] SE'A-TERM, S. 2 worn ed td © 

2 ſhield, SEAL, | feel] S. [Sex.] the time 
"on th, 


. * 4 f arms, 

SCU'TTLE, C] S. [celt.] a wide, inſtrument on which a coat 0.0" 
fallow veſſel, fo called from a diſh or platter carved, uſed in faſtening — 
which it reſembles, A duſt-baſket. A ſmallſ to writings as a teſtimony. 4a 
grate, A quick pace; an affected Þurry in of a ſeal in wax, or on A , 


8 EA 


mation, The Great Seal is that whereby all 
"rents, commiſſions, warrants, Kc. coming 
ben the king are ſealed. The Privy Seal is 
at vſually firſt ſet to grants that are to paſs 


1 al, [cel] V. A. to cloſe, or faſten, 
Tocanfirm or atteſt with a ſea}, To ratify, To 
ut or cloſe up, followed by up. To mark 
with 2 amp. Neuterly, to fix a ſeal, follow- 
of by un!0, 
SEALE, in — 
le and pedlary. 
alk, [ eter 8, he that ſeals, 
SEALING - 
empoſition uſed in faſtening or cloſing let- 


whoſe fair is June 6, 


ters 

SEAM, | ſeem] S. [Sax.] the edge of 
thth where two pieces are joined together, 
The juncture of the planks in a ſhip. A cica- 
fix or ſcar, A meaſure. Tallow, greaſe, 
N ard. 
ToSEAM, [ ſeem] V. A. to join the edges 
ef:wo pieces of cloth, or to faſten the edges of 
vo pieces of timber together, To mark with 
ſcar, 
SEAMLESS, [ ſeemleſs] Adj. having no 
niſidle joining, or ſeam, 
SUAMSTRESS, [ ſeemfrefs] S. [Sax.] a 
wan who lives by making linen, and ſew- 


te, 

SEAN, [ ſeen] S. [Fr.] a very large net, 
pled to catch fiſh in the ſea, made like a drag 
pet, but ſometimes without a cord, 200 fa- 
homs in length, and from 2 to 6 fathoms in 
ch. Sometimes written ſeine or ſaine. 
SEAR, | ſeer] Adj, [Sax.] dry; not 
Tee?, 

To SEAR, [ ſeer] V. A. [Sax.] to burn or 


Werize, 


To SEARCE, [ſrſe] V. A. [Fr.] to fit 
Bev, 


SEARCE, [ſerſe] S. a fine fieve; a bolter, 
To SEARCH, | ſ#rcb] v. A. hl to ex- 
ine into; to explore; to look through; 
b. To enquire; to ſeek after ſomething 
bi, hid, or unknown. In Surgery, to probe. 
ied with out, to find by ſeeking. Neuterly, 
— enquiry; to try to find, followed by 
vor after, 
SEARCH, [ſerch] S. enquiry 3 examina- 
lee? geſt purſuit ; act of ſeeking. 
* RCHER, { {ercher} S. an enquirer z ex- 
der; one who ſeeks after any thing, hid 
b known, An officer in London, who 
027:0es the bodies of the dead, in order to 
| ect any violence, 


is ARCLOTH, [ ſeereletb] S. [Sax.] . 
SEASON, eas] S. Fr.] one of the 
1 of the year. A particular time or 
2 ume. A fit time. A ſmall ſpace 
. That which gives a reliſh to food; 


Pon the verb 
To SEASON, 


ichn) th; even] V. A. Fr. j to mix 


aß that gives it a high reliſh, 


AX, [ ſeeling-wax |] 8. 2 


SEC 
To give a reliſh to, To qualify by blending 
ſomething elſe. To fit for any uſe by time 
or habit. Neuterly, to become fit for any 
purpoſe. 5 
Z'ASONABLE, Ch Adj. done 
at a proper time; convenient or proper, wi 
reſpe& to time ; opportune. | | 

SE'ASONA BLENESS, | ſe&zinableneſs] S. 
propriety with reſpect to time. 

SE*ASONER, [| ſe2zZner] S. one who ſea- 
ſons or reliſhes any thing, | 

SEASON ING, | ſeez#ning] 
is added to any thing to N 
reliſh. 

SEAT, Lr] S. [old Teut.] a chair, 
bench, or any thing which ſupports a perſcn 
when fitting. Achair of ſtate ; throne ; tri- 
bunal. Figuratively, a poſt of authority. 
Reſidence, manſion, or abode. Situation. 

To SEAT, [ feet ] V. A. to place on a feat. 
To place in a poſt of authority. To fix or 
ſettle in any place, To place in a firm man- 
ner, or to fix. 

SE'ATON, a ſea-port town of Scotland, 
and an ancient ſeat of the earls of Winton, in 
the county of Lothian, ſeated on the frith of 
Forth, 9 miles E. of Edinburgh. 

SE*ATON, a village of Devonſhire, with 
one fair, on March 1, for catile. 9 

SE AWARD, [ ſeewaurd]- Adj. towards the 
ſea. 

SE'CANT, S. [Lat] in Geometry, the 
right line drawn from the centre of a circle, 
cutting and meeting with another line 
the tangent without it, ' 

To SECE DE, V. N. [Lat.] to withdraw, 
or refuſe aſſociating in an affair. 

SECE DER, S. one who ſhews his diſ- 


S. that which 
y it or give it a 


| approbation by withdrawing. 


To SECE'RN, V. A. [Lat.] to ſeparate 
finer from groſſer matter. To make the ſe- 

aration of juices in the body. 

SECE SSION, [ /e/2x } S. ¶ Lat.] the act 
of departing. The act of withdrawing from 
councils or actions. 

ToSECLU'DE, V. A. [Lat.] to confine 
from; to ſhut up from; to ſhut out or ex- 
clude. 6 

SECLU'SION, [, α ] S. the act of 
confining. , 

SECOND, Adj. | ſecundus, Lat, It is ob- 
ſervable, that the Engliſh, Goths, and Saxans 
have no ordinal of two, as the Latins like. 
wiſe have none of duo, What the Latins 
called ſecundus from ſequor, the French and 
Engliſh call ſecond, the Gothe artvar, or a 
thara, and the Saxons ſe other, or &ftera, i. e. 
the other, or that which is after] the next in 
order to the firſt; inferior; next in value, or 
dignity. 

SECOND, S. one who accompanies an- 
other in a duel, to direct or defend him, One 
who ſupports or maintains, In meaſuriag 


time, the ſixtieth part of a minute, marked 
thus EL L 
8 8 5 To 


SEC 


main. To follow in the next place. 


before. , 

SE'COND-HAND, Adj. applicd to know- 
ledge, implicit, or borrowed from another. 
Applied to dreſs, worn, or laid afide by an- 
other, At ſecond band, implies in imitation ; 
borrowed, or tranſmitted, oppoſed 
marily, or originally, | 

SE'COND-SIGHT,  [ ſ#cond-ſ7t] S. the 
pewer of ſceing things ſuture. 

SE COND-SIGHTED, [ 322 Adi. 
having the power of ſeeing things future. 


SE'CONDARILY, Adv. in the ſecond de- 


miſſion, A ſecondary fever, is that which 
ariſes after a criſis, | 

SE'CONDARY, S. a delegate ; a deputy, 

SECONDLY, Adv. in the ſecond place, 

SE'COND-RATE, S. ſecond in order, 
dignity, or value. Uſed in converſation, for 
one of the ſecond order, 

SE"CRECY, S. privacy; the ſtate of being 
concealed, or higden. Solitude; retirement, 
The quality of preſerving from diſcovery, 
Cloſe ſilence; fidelity to a ſecret, 

SECRET, Adj. [Lat.] unrevealed, con- 
cealed, kept hidden, or undiſcovered. Un- 
ſeen. Faithful in keeping a ſecret, or any 
thing from diſcovery, Unknown, Privy; 
eb'cene, 

SE'CRET, S. ſomething kept from public 
notice, or knowledge, A thing unknown, 
Privacy ; ſecrecy. 

SE'CRETARY, S. [Fr.] one intruſted 
with the management of public buſineſs, One 
who writes for another, 

ToSECRE'TE, V. A. [Lat.] to put aſide, 
oer hide. To ſeparate, 

SECRECTT ION, ſekrhin] S. in Medicine, 
the act of ſeparating the various fluids of the 
body. The fluid ſeparated, | 

SECRETITIOUS, | ſekretifhicut] Adj. 

rted by animal ſecretion, 

SE'CRETLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner as: 
not to be publicly known; hiddenly ; privily ; 

rivately. . 

SE'CRETNESS, S. the quality of being 
hid, or of keeping a ſecret, 

SE'CRE rORY, Adj. performing the office 
of ſeparating the fluids, N 

SECT, S. [Lat.] a body of men follow- 
ing ſome particular mafter, or adopting ſome 
uliar tenet, 

SE'CTARY, S. [Fr.] one who refuſes to 
comply with the public eſtabliſhment, and 

joins with others of an opinion contrary to 
it. A follower; a pupil. 
SECT A'TOR, S. | Lat.] an imitator; a diſ- 


eiple; a follower. 


— 


| 


5 — 
— 1 — 


To.SE'COND, v. A. to ſupport, or Main- 


SE'COND-HAND, S. poſſeſſion of a 
thing which has been enjoyed by another 


to pri- 


gree, or order. 
SE'CONDARY, ow has? not the chief, 
not the primary, or firft, Acting by com- 


or membrane in which a fetus is wrapped, 
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de notes 8 of a dixi 
fion inſet, Suck are -Y 
called alſo paragraphs and aticles; the ma 
of à ſection is 5 In Geometry 1 
ſide or ſurface appearing of a * — 
by another; or the place where lines a 
Kc. cut each other. In Architefre 
ſection of a building, is the ſame withits 
file : or a delineation of its heights and * 
raiſed on a plane, as if the fabric was & 
aſunder to diſcover its inſide, 

SE'CT OR, S. an inſtrument uſeful in 
the praQtical arts of the mathematics, 
SE CULAR, Adj. [Lat.] relating to 
eſfairs of the preſent world, oppoſed to ſpin 
tual or holy. Belonging to the lith. 
pening once in a cen'ury ; from cli, | 
an age. Secular prieſt, is a perſon hot bound 
the rules of any monaſtic ſociety ; orpoledt 
regular. Secular games, in Antiquity, we 
ſolemn games held among the Romans, 
in an age, or 100 years, and laſted thi 
days. 
SECULA'RITY, S. worldlineſs, er ute 
tion to the things of the preſent life, 

To SECULARIZE, V. A. [fr.] to 
vert from holy to common uſe. 

SE CULARNESS, S. worldlineſe. 
SE CUNDINE, 8. [Lat.] the after. bin 


thing, ce the di 
nlions of a chapi 


| 


SECURE, Adj. | Lat.] free from feat, 
ror, ar danger. Careleſs through confidead 
of being out of danger. Safe, 
To SECURE, V. A. to aſcertain; tom 
certain, or put out of hazard. To make f 
or place out of the reach of danger. To 
ſure. To make faſt, | 
SECURITY S. [Lat.] the ſtate of bv 
free fromTear of danger. Want of care from 
great a confidence of ſafety, Any thing pt 
as a pledge. A perſon bound for anol 
Safety; certainty. : 
SEDAN, S. [Lat.] a kind of carnage, a 
veyed by means of poles by two men} 
chair, 

SEDA'TE, Adj. [Lat.} tranquil; 
ruffied ; ſerene z quiet; andiſturbed; comp 


ed. ; 
SEDA'TENESS, S. a diſpoſition of* 
free from diſturbance; calmneſs ; fe 
SE'DBERG, a village in the W. nam 
Yorkſhire, on the borders of Lancaſhire, 5, 
two fairs, - March 20, and October 24 
horned cattle. 
SE'DENTARINESS, 8. the fate ot 
ing ſedentary, - = 
SE'DENTARY, Adj, [Lat,] paſſed a 
ting till, or without motion and chien. 
active, or {lupgiſh, 
SE DOE, S. [Sax.] a 


growth of flags. TY 
SE'DGY, Adj. overgrown vith 


ags, kick if 
SEDIMENT, 8. [lat.] that vb) 


4 


narrow flag; © 


fl 


$'CTION, L] S. [Lat.] in general, 


ſides or ſettles at the bottom. $y x05 


SEE 
; a ff 
e taken aways 


Laut tallow ; but the Je 


DITION, Lan] 8. [Lat-] a tu- 


inſurrection. A tumultuous aſſem- 
$ — to ſubyert an eſtabliſhed govern- 


ol TIOUS, [ ſedi/biFus] Adj. [Lat.] tur- 
lent; tumultuouſly faCtious, 

75 SEDU'CE, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to draw aſide 
\ the right; to miſlead; to tempt; to 
ach to deprave 3 to corrupt 5 to deceive, 
DU CEMENT, 8. means uſed to draw 
jm the right. 

$EDU'CER, S. a tempter 3 a corrupter, 
SEDU'CIBLE, Adj. corruptible, 

ou cio, S. the act of drawing aſide 
ache tight. 

boy, S. [Lat.] aſſiduity; Jabori- 
pls; induſtry ; intenſeneſs of endeavour; 
nczuon. 

EDULOUS, Adj, [Lat.] aſſiduous; in- 
Nous; diligent; laborious. 25 
RE'DULOUSNESS, S. induſtry; diligence; 
<uity, 


25, S. [Lat.] the ſeat or dioceſe of a bi- 


or, V. A. {preter, I ſav 3 part. paſt. 
Sax, ] to perceive by the eye. To diſ- 
b; to deſcribe; to deſcry. To attend. 
ahlerve ; to find, Neuterly, to have the 
of ſight, To diſcern, ſo as to be free 
þ Geceit, followed by through, To in- 
To be attentive, 'To ſcheme z to con- 
 Srxox, Objects that have ſome 
den, or that ſhew themſelves, are ſeen ; 
that paſs by quickly, or are hid in 
mealure from the eves, are only perceived, 
e the facet, and by that perceive the 
Laon of the heart, 

E, Interj. [the imperative of ſee, origi- 
| ſerve | behold ! lo! lock 

b, 8. — the product of a plant 
dende new plants are produced, An 
a or firt principle. Progeny, race, or 


Fec'es is propagated. 
ED, v. N. to produce ſeed, 
EDLING, S. a young plant raiſed from 


D-PEARL, S. ſmall grains of pear], 
D. TOT, S. the ground anger” 
de raiſed from ſeed, 2 

D. Thi E, S. the ſeaſon of ſowing. 
D, Adj. abounding with ſeed. 
NG, S. the faculty of perceiving by 
„ Ight ; viſion, 

NC, or SEEING THAT, Adv. 


it deing ſ : 
IK v A fit. 


V. A, [pret. and part 
el to look or ſearch 1. — To 
 v Rain or find. To purſue by ſe- 


"29s, Neuterly, to make ſearch; 


ag, In Medicine, the fluid by which 


SE! 


ediment is fine. After the dregs or enquiry, To endeavour after, To make the 
robs will frequenly remain, object of purſuit, followed by after, To ſeeks 

We lay, the dregs of wine and of is an adverbial exprefſion, implying at a loſs, 
0 b Aa of urine or or without expedients or experience. 


SEE KER, S. one that ſeeks, or inquires. 
To SEEL, V. A. [Fr.] in Falconry, to cloſe 


on one fide, from ſyllan, Sax. 


SEE'LY, Adj. lucky. Fooliſh; ſimple; 


filly. "I 

To SEEM, V, N, [Teut.] to look alike, 
appear, or have the appearance of. It ſeems, 
ſignifies that there is appearance only, with- 
out reality; and at other times it is ſynoni- 
mous to forſorth, Sy non, Seem differs from 
appear, in that the former relates, in my opi- 
| nion, more to the eye; the latter, more to the 
imagination. 

SEE MER, S. one that carries an appear - 
ance. 

SEE MIN G, S. ſhow. External or fair 
appearance. Opinion. 

SEE MLINESS, S. comelineſs ; grace of 
appearance; decency 3; beauty; handſome- 
neſs, 

SEE'MLY, Adj. Dan. ] decent; becoming 
proper; graceful ; fit. 

SEEN, Adj. ſkilled z verſed, 4* Well ſees 
in muſic.” Shake, i 

SEEN, part. pal, of ſee, | 

SEER, S. one who perceives objects by the 
fight. One who can Ereſes future events. 

To SEE'-SAW, V. A. to move with te- 
ciprocating motion. 5 

SEE'-SAW,S. a reciprocating motion. 

To SEETH, V. A, [ preter. I ſod, or ſeeth- 
ed, part. paſſ. ſedden. * to prepare by hot 
or boiling water, To boil, or decoct in hot 
water, To ſteep in hot water till all its vir- 
tues are loſt, Neuterly, to boil or be hot. 

SEE"'THER, S. a boiler ; a pot, 

SE'GMENT, S. [ Lat.] a figure contained 
between a chord and an arch of the circle, or 
ſo much of the circle as is cut off by that- 
chord, 

SE GNITV, S. [Lat.] ſluggiſhneſs; in- 
activity. ü 

To SE CREGATE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſet 
apart; to ſeparate from others. 

SEGREGA'TION, S. ſeparation from 
others. | 
SE'IGNIOR, or SE'IGNIOUR, (pron. 
| ſeenior] S. [Fr.] a lord, Grand Seignior, the 
title of the emperor of the Turks, 

SE IGNIORY, | ſeeriory ] S. [Fr.] a lord- 
ſhip ; a territory; dominion. 

SEINE, S. ſee St AN. 

To SEIZE, | ſeeze] V. A. [Fr.] to take 
poſſeſſion of; to lay hold on by a ſudden effort; 
to gralp ; to faſten on, To take forcible poſ- 
ſeſſion of by law, To have in one's poſſeſ- 


paſl, | fron, Neuterly, to fix one's graſp on any 


thing. | 
SE'IZIN, C ſein] S. [Fr.] the act of n- 

ing poſſeſſion, Any thing poſſeſſed. 

SE'T» 


the eyes. Neuterly, applied to veſſels, to lean- ' 


— — . ⅛—üÿʃʃ Ä — om IE oo Ie es .. 
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and October 10, fer cattle, line, tin, and cop- 


which ſmall veſſels paſs to York, and is a 


* 


White, which increaſes and decreaſes with the 


2 
— — — — 2 — 


in the county of Tweeddale, 36 miles S. of 


r 


SETZURE, [ ſefzwre] S. the act of ſeizing. 
The thing ſeized. Poſſeſſion; gripe, The 
act of taking forcible poſſeſſion of. 

- SE'LAH, S. a Hebrew word, found 74 
times in the Hebrew text of the book of 
Pſalms, and thrice in Habakkuk. There are 
various conjectures as to its ſigni fication; but 
as the Jews generally put Slab Finis, ſobe it, at 
the end of their epitzphs and books, we make 


no doubt but Selab intimates the end, or a; ſalvage, becauſe it faves the cloth] the a 
0 


pavſe, and that this is its proper ſignification. 

SE'LBY, a town in the W, Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Mondays, and 
three ſairs, on Eaſter-Tueſday, June 22, 


per ware. It is ſeated on the river Ouſe, on 


place of ſome trade, 12 miles S. of Vork, and 
1821 N. by W. of London. 

SbLDon, Adv. [ſuppoſed to be con- 
trated from ſeldæn, or ſeld, Sax. ] not fre- 
guently or often; rarely, 

To SELECT, V. A. [Lat.] to chuſe by 
way of preference from others. 

SELECT, Adj. choſen, or culled out, from 
others on account of ſuperior excellence. | 

SELECTION, { /e{**for] S. [Lat.] the 
act of chooſing:; choice. 

*SELENTTES, or the Mo0N-sTONE, S. a 
None found, it is ſaid, in Arabia, wherein is a 


moon. Alſo, the Muſcovy talc, fo called by 
ſome from an opinion that its brightneſs in- 
creaſes and decreafes with the moon. 

SELENO'GRAPHY, {| ſilenggraſy] S. 
Gr.] a defcription of the moon. 

- SELF, Pron. [plural, ſelves. Belg.] when 
uſed as an adjective, it ſigniſies very or identi- 
cal, © That /e/f way.” Stateſ, It is fre- 
quently united to the perſonal pronouns, and 
to the neutral pronoun it, and then implies a 
reciprocation, and is compounded not only 
with adjeCtives and ſubſtantives, but when 
united with my, bim, and them, though con- 
trary to analogy, is uſed as a nominative, 

SE LFISH, Adj. attentive to one's own 
intereſt with "abſolute diſregard of others. 
Mercenary ; ſordid ; ungenerous. 

SE LFISHNESS, S. attention to one's on 
intereſt, without any regard to others, Self- 
love, 

SE'LF SAME, Adj, the very ſame, 

SE'LEIRK, a borough town of Scotland, 


Edinburgh. The ſhire of Selkirk ſends one 
member'to parliament. 

SELL, S. [Fr.] a ſaddle, In Building, it is 
of two kinds, viz. ground- fell, which denotes} 
the loweſt piece of timber, and that on which 
the whole ſuperſtructure is raiſed ; and the 
window-ſell, called alſo window-ſoil, is the 
bottom piece in a Window- frame. 

To SELL, V. A. [ pret. and part paſſ. /o/d. 
Sax. ] to diſpoſe of any thing for money, To 
vend, Neuterly, to carry on trade, | 


gative virtue, 


— 


SEN 


fores in the pet e chap + may 
ores in the di | , 
the melanders Fr + AG + hough, 1 


SELLER, S. 
vender. , = perſon that ſells; : 


SE'LLINGE, a village in Kent, with tos 


fairs, on-May 21 and October 
cattle, and pedlars ware, 0 Mas 


SE'LVAGE, 8. [according to Signet from 


f cloth, either linen or wollen. 

— 4 — plutal of Sgr. 

MBLABLE, Adi. Fr. U 

SE'MBLANCE, 8 8 An 
ſemblance. Appearance, bop. 

SE MEN, S. [Lat.] ſeed or grain; t 
ſeed of animals or vegetables. 

SE'MI, S. [Lat.] a word uſed in compa 
tion, and fignifying half, 

SE'MIBREF, S. [Fr.] a note in mut 
comprehending the ſpace of two minim! 
tour crotchets. 

SEMICURCLE, [i S. [Lat] 
half round; part of a circle divided by 
diameter, 

SEMICOLON, S. a point made th 
[j] to note a greater pauſe than that of 
comma, 

SEMIDIA'METER, S. [Lat.] half 
line which, drawn through the center of 
circle, divides it into two equal parts, 

SEMILU'NAR, SEMILU'NARY, 
Fr.] reſembling in form a half moon, 

SEMJNA'LITY, S. [Lat.] the nature 
ſeed, The power of being produced, 

. SE'MINAL, Adj, I Lat. ] belongiag wi 


Contained in the ſeed; radical, T7 
SE'MINARY, S. [Fr.] the ground EN: 
which any thing is ſown. The ſpot or bet 
ginal ſtock from whence any thing is broup NIC 
A place of education. befo 
SEMINA'TION, S. [Lat.] the af 1 
ſowing. The act of ſhedding or diſpcrin vy. 
lants. * 
l SEMINI'FICK, or SEMINI'FICAL# N34 
[Lat. productive of ſeed. 4 . 
SEMIPEDAL, Adj. [Lat.] cena Vor 


half a foot. : 
SEMIQUA'VESR, S. in Muſic, a noted 
taining half the quantity of the quarer, 
SEMISPHt&RICAL, [ ſemisftrital) | 1 
belonging to half a ſphere. 1 
SEMITE'RTIAN, [ femiterſoiar, . 
ague compounded of a tertian and quotid 
SEMI-VO'WEL, S. a conſonant 
makes an imperfect ſound, or dot: * 
a total occluſion of the mouth. Thele 
J, m, 1, e, $, &, . _ * 
; SEMPITERNAL, Ad. IJ 
erpetual; without end. 
N CE'MPSTRESS, . [$4] fe 5 


RESS, 
*"SE'N A, or SE/NNA, S. is a fr 


leaves of which are purchaſed fur that 
SEN 


SEN 


«NARY, Adj. [Lat.] conſiſting. of fixz| 
belonging to the number fix, 


SENATE, 
ellors, or of men 


vic council meets. 


Fe: NATOR, S. [Lat.] one that fits in « 


public council, 
5 


FNATO RIAL, or SENATO RIAN, 
M;. belonging to the ſenate, : 


To SEND, V. A. [pee and part, paſt, 
by, Sax,] to diſpatch from one place to an- 


To emit; to produce. To inflict, To 
ant 2s from a diſtant place, To diffuſe j 
b propagat», To let fly, caſt, or ſhoot, Neu 
ty, to deliver or diſpatch a meſſage, Fol- 
wed by far, to defire by meſſage a perſon to 
bez to cauſe to be brought by another. 
& VEGA, or SENEGAL, « kingdom 


ſame name, formerly very confiderable, 
t now reduced into a very narrow compaſs, 
be French had a fort and factory in an iſland 
the mouth of this river, and were en- 
maſters of the gum-trade, It is called 
N. Louis, was taken by the Engliſh on the 
t of May 1758, and ceded to Great Bri- 
y the peace of 1763. 
SENE'SCENCE, S. [Lat.] the ſtate of 
wing old; decay by time, 
SENESCHAL, | ſcneftal ] S. [Fr.] a 
bn who formerly had the care of enter- 
ment: in great houſes; a ſteward; a ma- 
dodo, 
& MILE, Adj. ¶Lat.] belonging to old age. 
MO, S. [Lat. one older than, or 
before, another. An aged perſon, 
INIORITY, S. the quality of being 
before another; elderſhip; priority of 


SIGHT, Sanft] S. [contraſted 


7 a week. 
NATION, S. Fr.] perception by the 


NE, S. [Lat.] is a faculty of the ſoul, 
By it perceives external objects, by 
of the impreſſions they make on cer- 
bas of the body, Theſe organs of 
on re commonly reckoned five, viz, 
Fe, whereby we ſee objects; the ear, 
þ enables us to hear ſounds ; the noſe, | 
ſch ve receive the ideas of differen* 
the Palate, by which we judge of 
- the cutis, or ſkin, which enables 
1 rerun forms, hardneſs, or 
» des, Figuratively, apprehen- 
Pr ag to the mind. Underſtanding. 
5 Feaſon»ble meaning, Opinion. 
— 5 Moral perception, Meaning, 
s, Adj. void of life, percep- 
on, nderſtanding, or pity. 


ALI r 8. q 
de perception, Lkr. quickneſs of 


8. [Lat.] an afſembly of coun- 
met together to ena@t laws, 
an debate on matters which reſpect the ſtate. 

gr NATE-HOUSE, S. a place where a 


1. To commiſſion by authority to go and 


Aurica, in Negroland, ſeated on a river of | 


S EP 


fected by good or ill, by arguments or pity 
Reaſonable or julicious, * | 

SE'NSITIVE, Adj. having ſenſe or per- 
ception. 

SE'NSITIVE PLANT, S. among Bota- 
nifts, a ſpecies of plant, the leaves and flowers 
of which contract themſelves when touched, as 
if ſenſible of the contact; but expand and 
flouriſh again, as ſoon as the hand is removed. 

SENSO*RIUM, or SE'NSORY, S. [Lat.] 
that part where the ſenſes tranſmit their 
notices or perceptions to the mind. The ſeat 
of ſenſe. An organ of ſenſation. | 
| SE'NSUAL, Adj. [Fr.] confiſting in, or 
depending on, ſenſe. Pleafing to the ſenſes, 


lewd; luxurious. 

SENSUA'LITY, S. the quality of. being 
lewd, or devoted to corporeal pleaſures, 

To SE'N>UALIZE, V. A. to plunge in 
ſenſual pleaſures, or to ſubject the mind ta 
the ſenſes, 

SE'NSUOUS, Adj. tender; pathetic, 
SENT, the particle paſſive of Sewn», 
SE'NTENCE, S. ¶ Lat.] the determination 
or deciſion of a judge; doom. A moral in- 
ſtruction or maxim, delivered in a few words, 
A ſhort paragraph; a period in writing. 

To SE'NTENCE, V. A. [Fr.] To paſs 
the laſt judgment, To condemn, 


SENTE'NTIOUS, [| ſenttnfbious ] Adj, 
Fr.] abounding with ſhort periods, or mo- 
ral maxims. 


SENTE'NTIOUSNESS, | ſent&nſhiouſneſs] 
S. the quality of abounding in pithy ſentences, 
SE'NTERY, S. [commonly written and 
pronounced ſentry, corrupted from ſentinel] 
one ſent to — 2 a garriſon, or the outlines 
of an army. | 
SENTIMENT, S. [Fr.] thought, opinion, 
or notion. Senſe conſidered diſtinctly from 
language; a ſtriking ſentence in compoſition. 
SENIINEL, S. [Fr.] a foldier who 
watches to prevent ſurprize. | 
SE'NTRY, S. [corrupted from ſentinel] ſee 
SENTERY, | 
SEPARABILITY, S. the quality of ad- 
mitring its parts to be broken or diſunited. 
SE'PARABLE, Adj. [Lat.] capable of 
having the union of its parts broken, or diſ- 


jointed; poſſible to be disjoined from ſomes» 
thing, 


To SEPARATE, v. A. [Lat.] to break 


or divide the parts from each other. To diſ- 
unite, To ſever from the reſt. To ſet apart; 
to ſegregate. To withdraw; uſed with from, 
Neuterly, to part from or quit; to be dif- 
united, 


SE'PARATE, Adj. [Lat.] divided from 


the reſt, Diſuniied from the other parts, 
Diſengaged or abſtracted. 


Apart, 


SE'PARATELY, Adv, apart; fingly; diſ- 


tinctly. 
1 2 SEPA. 


— 


SE'NSIBLE, Cc] Adj, ¶ Lat,] having 
the power of 22 by the ſenſes. Af- 


Carnal, oppoſed to ſpiritual. Devoted to ſenſe; 


% 


SEQ 


© SEPARATION, s. Cat.] the act of 
Diſ- 
Divorce, applied to 
_ marriage, or a ſtate wherein the two partics 


breaking the union be'ween parts. 
Junction; diſonion. 


do not live together. Chemical analyſis. 
SE ARATIST, S. one who 


| ſeceder. 
SE PIMEN 
inclaſute. N 
SEPOSTFTION, Lawn 
act of ſetting aſide or apart; ſegregation. 
SEPT, S. [ 


in a purple robe. ; 


SE/'PTENARY, Adj. [Lat.] conſiſting of 


ſeven. a | 
SEPTE NNIAL, Adj. [Lat] laſting ſeven 
years, Happening once in {even years, 
SEPTE'NTRION, S. (Lat. ] a conſtel- 
lation of ſeven flars, called Chatrles's wain, 
ſituated near the north pole, In Coſmogra- 
phy, it fignifics the ſame with north; and 
hence feptentrional is applied to any thing be- 


longing to the north, as ſeprentrional ſigus, 


parallels, &c. 

SEPTiC, or SE'PTICAL, Adj. [Gr.) 
in Medicine, having the power to produce or 
increaſe putrefaction. 

SEPTUA'GENARY, Adj. ¶ Lat.] conſiſt- 
ing of ſ-venty. 

SEPTUAGE'SIMA, S. the third Sunday 
before the firſt Sunday in Lent; fo called be. 
cauſe it was about 70 days before Eaſter, 

SE'PTUAGINT, S. 2 the ancient 
Creek verſion & the Old Teftament, ſo call 

ed from the ſuppoſition that it was the work 

of ſcventy elders. 

SE'P'TUPLE, [ ſeprup/] Adj. ¶ Lat.] ſeven 

times as much. 
SEPU'LCHRAL, | ſepikral] Adj, [Lat.] 

' belonging to a funeral or the grave ; 

SE'PULCHRE, | ſepulter] S. [Lat] the 
cavity in which a dead body 1s interred, A 

ve, or tomb. | 

To SE'PULCHRE, | ſepulker] V. A. [ac- 
cented on the ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpeare 
and Milton; but by Johnſon and Prior on 
the firſt | to bury; to entomb; to inter. 

SE'PULTURE,S. Lat.] burial; interment. 

SEQU aA Clos, [ A Adj [Lat.] 
following. attendant; ductile, pliant. 4 

SE'QUEL, S. [Lat.] the concluſion, or 
ſucceeding part. An event. A conſequence 
or inference, _ | 

SEQUENCE, S. [Lat.] order of ſueceſ 
en. Series; arrangement. In Gaming, cards 

u hich follow one another in the ſame ſuit; 
as, 2, 4. 5, or king, queen, knave, &c. 

SE'QUENT, Adj. | Lat.] following; con 

ſequential; ſucceeding, 


To SEQUE'SYER, V. A, [Fr.] to ſepa- 


| uits the 
communion of the church; a Chiltnatizs a 


T, S. [lar] a hedge; fence; 
S. [Lat.] the 


þ | Lat. ] is uſed in compelition, and 
ſignifies ſeven. A clan, race, tribe, generation. 
-  SEPTE'MBER, S. [Lat.] the riath month 
of the year; the ſeventh from March, He is 
dran with a merry and chearful countenance, 


SER 
rate from the ſociety 
of privacy, To put 
withdraw. To deptive 
Ne or poſſeſſion, 

0 shark, v. N. to 


to ſeparate from company, 
. SEQUESTRA'TION, $, 


na Law, 
troverſy from 


Civil Law, it is ufed 


the fruits of a vacant 
the next incumbent of the church, 


Conſtantinople, called ſcraglias. But 


the palace of the Grand Seignior at Cor 
tinople, where he keeps bis court, in v 
his concubines are lodged, and where 


the empire. Figuratively, a houſe of 

women, | 
SE'RAPH, [Pref] 
one 0 


þbim] S. [ Heb, the orders of any 
ſo named from the ardour of their den 


kal] Adj. Fr.] angelic, or like a feraps, 
SERASQUIER, S. a generalifing 
commander in chief of the Turkiſh fu 
Europe. : 
SERE, Adj. [Sax] dry or withered, 
SERENA'DE, S. [Fr. /ereav's, 4 
whence ſerenate in Milton, from ſeen 
becauſe practiſed moſtly in fair wel 
muſic or ſongs with which lovers © 
their miſtreſſes in the night, | 
To SERENA'DE, V. A. to eatertai 
muſic in the night, 
SERE'NE, Adj, [Lat.] calm, ; 
quiet; tranquil, even of mind, 
without any diſturbance, ag 
rain, applied to the weather. Alle, 1 
uf honour given to E p 2 
rincipal magiſtrates of a repute, 
s SERENITY, SERE NENESS, 5.0 
neſs ; peace ; om of temper; © 
of mind; tranquiſity. a 
SE'RGE, [ pron. Jarre] S. fr . 
woollen cloth. . 
SE'RJEANT, pro. C5 
officer who attends on, or 2 * 
of, magiſtrates. It is the higheſt <2 
atthe Common Law, astbat of 1 " 
Civil Law; the Court of 1 
allowed them to plead in by them N 


they are not od from fie 


of others for the ta 
aide or remove, 7, 
the owner of the ul 


ſequeſter 


; Fr.] ſeparation 
retirement. Diſunion; ea Io Con 
as it is ſetting aſide che thing in cu 
the poſleffion of both the par 
ties that contend for it. It is alfo a kin}, 
extent or execution for debt, in the caſe of 
beneficed clergyman, of the profits of his f 
ing, directed to the churck-wardenz, ta ts 
ceive the ſame, to ſatisfy the judgment. 
Civ in various ſenſes; a 
it is alſo uſed to ſignify the gathering | 
benefice, for the uk 


SERA'GLIO, I pron. ſerdlio] S. a”: 
word, which ſignifies the palace of a pr 
or lord; in which ſenſe the houſes of 
embaſſadors of England, France, &c. ar, 


term Serag/io is uſed, by way of eminence, 
youth are trained up for the principal pol 
{in the plural, l 


SERA'PHIC, or SERA'PHICAL,[ 


14 
' 


SER 


her court. . 
inferior officer in 
* dragoons. A 
king's 22 
icant painter, &c. 
"SERIES, 8 


thi larly 
— A courſe or ſucceſſion, 


SERIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] grave; ſolemn; 
nt volatile z—oppoſed to levity. Important 
weightyz in earneſt ;—oppoled to trifling. 
rox. We are ftaid, through diſcretion and 
evſtom z grave, through humour and conſti- 
tion; ſerious, through taſte and affectation. 
Levity is the reverſe of being aid; vivacity, 
of gravity ; wantonneſs, of ſeriouſneſs, 

SERMOCINA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act 
gr practice of holding long diſcourſes. 

SERMON, 8. [Lat.] a diſcourſe written 
or ſpoken on ſome text for the inſtruction of 


the people. : i 

SER SITY, S. [Fr.] a thin or watery 
part of the blood. | 

SEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] thin or watery, 
Adapted to the ſerum. 

SERPENT, S. [Lat.] ap offenſive ani- 
mal that has neither wings nor feet, and 
Moves on the ground like a worm. 


SERPENTINE, Adj. I Lat.] reſembling a 


ſerhent 3 winding like a ſerpent ; anfractuous. 
SERPI'GO, S. [Lat.] a tetter ; a ſpecies 
Herpes; which lee. 
SERRATE,or SE'RRATED, Adj. Lat.] 
having indentures or jags, like the teeth of a 


W, 

SERRA'TION, S. [Lat.] formation in 
lite ſhape of a ſaw, 

To SE'RRY, V. A. [Fr.] to preſs or drive 
loſe together, 

SERVANT, S. [Lat.] one who is hired 
dd obedient to another, A word of civility, 
plying a readineſs of doing good to another. 
To SERVE, V. A. [Lat.] to attend. To 
dey, To ſupply with food. To bring in. 
Lo do buſineſs for another for hire. To ſup- 
wich any thing, To obey as à ſoldier. 
po pramote, To comply. To ſatisfy, To 
a intead of any thing, followed by for. 
orequite, In Divinity, to worſhip, Nou- 


Ms To attend, To act in war. To pro- 
e the end defired, To ſuit, To conduce. 
0 officiate, or miniſter, 

SERVICE, 8. [Lat.] buſineſs done for 
re, The attendance of a ſervant. Place ; 
ace of a ſervant, Attendance on a ſuperior, 
profeſſion of reſpect, intimating a being 
e to 2ſift, or to acknowledge ſubjection. 
edience, Employment. Military duty. 
mole ; uſe. Advantage, Favour, The 
lie office of devotion, A courſe or order 
- A paper of ſweet-meats, 
ERVICEABLE, Adj. [old Fr.] profita- 
; feful, Active; diligent ; officious, 


MA 


In the Army, a ſerjeant is an | 
a company of foot, or troop 
title given to ſome of the 


as ſergeant chirurgeon, ſer- 


„ order wherein 
follow and are connected with 


h, to act as a ſervant, To be in ſubjec- |ſer forth, to diſplay, explain, or place in order, 


88 
ſubmiflive, fawning, or cringiog ; dependant, 


mean. 

SE'RVILENESS, or SERVIIIT , 8. 
baſe or mean ſubmitlion and ſubjection. Tae 
condition of a ſave. | 
SE'RVITOR, S. [Fr.] a ſervant. A 
ſtudent in the univerfity of Oxford, who at- 
tends on another for h s maintenance and 
education. See SIZER, 
SE'RVITUDE, S. [Lat.] the ſtate of a 
ſlave. Service, Servants collectively. 8 v 
NON, The ſtate of a bired ſervant is ſervitzdez 
that of one mancipated, flavery; the one 
is voluntary; the other, involuntary, The 
former is in ſome meaſure honourable ; the 
latter, contemptible, 
SERUM, S. [Lat.] the thin or watery 
part of any fluid, 

SE'SQUI, a word uſed in compoſition, 
borrowed from the Latin, and ſignifying one 
and a half, 

SESS, S. [for aſs] a rate, tax, ceſs 
charged, 

SE'SSION, {| ſe#n] S. {Lat.] the act of 
fitting. An afſembly of magiſtrates, or ſe- 
nators. The time or ſpace during which an 
aſſembly ſits without intermiſſion, A meet- 
ing of juſtices, 

SE'STERCE, S, [Lat.] among the Ro- 
mans, a ſum about $1, 1s, and 5 d. half- 
penny, 
To SET, V. A. [preter and part. paſſive 
ſet. Sax. ] to place or put in any ſituation, 
condition or poſture. To regulate, or adjuſt 
by ſome rule. To fix as motionleſs. To 
ſuit or fit to muſick. To plant. To reduce 
from a fractured or diſlocated ſtate, To in- 
terſperſe, or mark. To fix; to determine, 
To place in view, or exhibit as an object, uſed 
with before, To ſtake at play. To value, efti- 
mate, or rate, uſed with by, To fix in metal, 
To predetermine, or ſettle. To bring to an edge 
by rubbing on a hone, Uſed with again, to 
oppoſe, or to alienate a perſon's affection from 
another, To ſet apart, to neglect for a ſeaſon, 
or reſerve for ſome particular purpoſe. Uſed 
with afide, to reject, abrogate, or omit for 
the preſent, To ſet down, to mention in writ- 
ing, or to regiſter; to fix, or eſtabliſh, 75 


| 
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or ſhow. Uſed with on, or upon, to incite, 
or animate; to attack, or aſſault ; to employ 
in an affair, To ſef out, to begin a diſcourſe, 
or journey; to adorn, or embelliſh ; to raiſe, 
or equip, applied to fleets or armies. To 
ſhow, diſplay, recommend, or prove. Ty ji 
wp, to ſupply with money for carrying on trade 
at firſt, Neuterly, to fall below the horizon, 
applied to the ſun, &c. To be fixed, To be 
extinguiſhed, or unable to ſee, applied to the 
eyes. To fit muſic to words. To begin a 
journey. To plant. To catch birds by a dog, 
that lies down and diſcovers them. 

SET, Part. regular; not looſe or careleſs ; 


VILE, Adj. [Lat.] Qaviſk; mean]y 


made to conform to ſome rule. 
WY SET, 


N 
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SET, S. a number of things ſuiting each 
&ther, and neceſſary to form à whole. The 
apparent fall of the ſun, &c. below the hori- 
non. Any thing put into the ground for 
growth. A wager at dice. A game; a ſuffi- 
cient number of perſons to play a game. 

SETA'CEOUS, | ſer4fpeons] Adj. [Lat.] 
briftly ; ſet with, or conliiting of, ſtrong hairs. 

SE TON, S. [Lat. ]- in Surgery, the ſtate 

of a wound When the ſkin is taken up by a 

needle, and kept open by a twiſt of hair or ſilk, 

that the humours may vent themſelves, 

Among Farriers, a rowtl, 

SETTE'E, S. { Sax.] a large long ſeat with 

a back, * 

SET TING- DOS, S. a dog taught to find 
me, and ſhow it by lay ing down near it. 
SE'T TEE,S. [/&1] [Sax a ſeat, or bench. 

To SETTLE, 55 V. A. to place in a 

certain or ſafe ſtate after calamity, or diſ- 
turbance To fix in any place or way of 
life. To free from ambiguity or doubt, Io 
nx, and make certain or ate. To 
free from change ot opinion. To make cloſe. 
To fix inſeparably or trongly, uſed with en. 
To make the dregs ur ſediments of liquor 
fall to the bot om. To put into a fate of 
calmneſs. To people a country, Neuterly, 
to fink and continue at the bottom; tu ſub- 
fide. To fix one's abode, To chuſe or fix a 
method of life. Io reſt or grow calm. Io 
make a jcinture for a wife. To crack as 
work ſinks. | 

SE'LTLE, © town in the W. Riding of 

Vorkſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and 
fairs; on Tueſday before Palm-Sunday; 

Thurſday before Good-Friday, and every other 

Friday till Whitſunday, for horned cattle z on 

April 26, for ſheep; on Auguſt 18, 19, 20, 

21, and the firſt Tueſday after October 27, 

for horned cattle, leather, wool, ſheep, and 

lambe. It is 2484 miles N. N. W. of London. 

SE TTLEM ENT, S. the act of ſettling. 
The act of giving poſſeſſion. A jointure 
granted a wife, The dregs of liquors, ' A 


colony, or place where a colony is cftabliſh- 


ed. Act of forſaking a roving for a domeſtic 
and regular life. 

SE'VEN, Adj. [Fax.] conſiſting of four 
and three, or one more than fix. 

SE'VENFOTD, Adj. {Sax.] repeated, or 
folded ſeven times; ſeptuple. 
 $E'VENNIGHT, commonly pron, ſcunit] 
S. [ ſeven and nigbt ) + week; the time from 
one day of the week to the next day of the 


ſame den mination preceding or following. 


It happened on Monday ws ſevernight ; that 
is, on be Mrd y b:fore laſt Monaay, It will 
be done on Monday ſevernight ; that is, on 
the Monday «© fter next Monday. 

SEVENOAKS, or SENNOCK, a town 
of Kent, with a market on Saturdzys, and two 
fairs, on [ly to. and October 2, for hogs and 
toys. It is 6 miles N. W. of Tunbridge, and 
231 8. E. by S. of London, 


SEX 
, SE'VEN-SCORE,S.ſeventimes20,cr1 

SE VENTEEN, Ad. (S.] conkd; ns 
ſeven and ten. conkiſting of 

SE . EZNTH, Adjo{Sar.] the only 
nal of ſ-vEnteen;the next after the ſixteenth 

*SE'VENTH;” Adj: \$ax.] the next in . 
der to the ſixth. Containing one — 
even. Seventh day, uſcd by the quaken fo 
— and obſerved by the Jew: 2s 2 fab. 

in. eventh Munthb | 
for July: / 4 uled by the ques 
a SE VENTIETH, Adj, [Sex.] the ten 
even Umes repeated, 

SE'VENTY, Adj; Soz.] ſeven t 

To SE'VER; V. F bp — _ 
reſt by force, To diſtinguich, ſ=parate, of 
put into different orders or piaces, To key 
diſtin or apart, Neuterly, to make a fe. 
paration or diſtinction, followed by lum 

SE'VERAL, Adj. different, d flint, unlike 
each other. Divers ; many, generally apoliel 
o any number more than two, Particular x 
lingle. Diſtinct. 

SEVERAL, S. a ſtate of ſeparation, Tac 
particular taken fingly; generally uſed ia the 
plural. Any incloſed or ſeparate place, l- 
cloſed grounds. 

SE'VERANCE, S. ſeparation ; partitiag 

SEVE'RE, Adj. [Lat,] apt to blame, 
puniſh ;- rigorousz cruel ; ſharp, rigid, u. 
tere; harſh, ſtrict, moroſe, cenſorious, ha 
inexorable ; painful, afflitive ; conciſe; ga 
lober, ſedate, 

SEVE'RITY, S. the quality of being f. 
vere, SY NN.  Soverity ſhews itſelf chieh 
in the manner of thinking and judging ; 8 
condemns readily, and admits of no-exc 
Rigour is ſeen particularly in the mode 4 
puniſhing z it pardons nothing, nor lighte 
the ſtroke; 

SEVOCA'TION, S. [Lat.] the a 
calling aſide, ht 

To SEW, [ſs] V. A. [Lat.] to Jan em! 
work with threads drawn through by a nee 
Neuterly, to work with a needle and the 
To drain a pond of its fiſh, 

SEWER, 8. [Fr.] an officer 
ſerves up a feaſt, A paſſage tor water to 
throu 3 now corrupted to and pronod 

ore; but derived from iſſue, or Muc, tt. a 
that uſes a necdle, 1rom the verb; and N 03H, 
pron. ſcer. 

SEX, 8. [Lat.] that property by 
any ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed into male and 
male, Woman-kind, by way of emph a 

St x, from the Latin, 1s uſed in ce Imre, 
ſition, and fpnifies fix, 

SEXA'GENARY, Adj, aged firty x 

SEXAGE'SIMA, S. [La] the 
gunday before — 7 called, becauſe # A 
che Goth day before Eater. f 

"SEXENNIAL, Adj. [Lat.] lafin | 
years 3 happening once in fix vers. are of 


SEX'TAIN, S. [Lat,] a ſtanza of fit Ar, 


SEXTANT, S. in Mathematich & 


| part of a circle, or an arch com- 
| ehending fixty degrees. Alſo, an aſtrono- 


Eieal inſtrument made like a quadrant, ex- 
2 that its limb only comprehends 60 


lortes. : . | 
&XTILE, Adj. [Lat.] is a poſition or 
edt of two planets, when 60 degrees diſ- 
hut, or at the diſtance of two figns from one 
other. 


SE'X ON, 8. [corrupted from facriſtan ] 


fxth 


plied to the perſon. who opens pews in a 
arch. : ; 
SEXTU” LE, [cri] Adj, [Lat.] fix- 


ld. ; : 
SHABBY, Adj. [Bob.] mean, with reſ- 
to dreſs j paltry, A low word, 

FA BBI ESS, S. meanneſs 3 paltri- 


1 \ 

To SHA'CKLE, {dt ] V. A, [Belg] 
(Cain, letter, bind, or deprive of liberty, 
S$HACKLFS, [s S. [not uſed in 
Gngular. Belg. | chains fur prifoners 5 fet- 
u; yves. 

0 ROUK, in Suffolk, with a fair 
ſeptember 21, tor toys. 

ADE, S. [Bcig ] the darkneſs made 
mercepting the light; obſcurity. A place 
tre the ravs of the ſun are excluded. Any 
vg which intercepts the licht. Screen, 
ter, The parts of a picture painted with 
x colours, A colour, or gradation of 
it. The figure formed by interception of 
t A ſpirit, ghoſt ; the ſoul ſeparated 
d the body. | 
SHADE, V. A. to intercept the light; 
beiter or hide; to cover or ſereen ; to 
* with different gradations of colours; 
nt in dark colours, 


Ha Dix ESS, S. the ſtate of being 


RA DOW, [ id; ] S. [Belg.] the re- 
mae of a body when the light is 
Feepted, Darkneſs, Shelter formed by 
Feepting the light or het. An obſcure 
wk place, Ie dark part of a picture. 
of, ſpirit, or ſhade. An imperfect or 
| Teprelentation, Faveur or protection. 
ale companicn, A type, or myſtical 
Kntation, 
Ma DoW, [] V. A. to inter- 
the light. To cloud or darken, To 
al, hide, or ſcreen, To protect. To 
with various gradations of colour or 
To paint in dark colours, To repre- 
imperfectly or typically, To make 
d Ently gloomy by the interception of 


a heat, 

i (ſhady J. Adj. gloomy ; 

| Pas ical ; fai enta- 

bg » faintly repreſenta 

de Vo AG, full of ſhade ; free from 
licht, or ſultrineſs of beat, 


. [Fax.] an arrow. A narrow, 


n eipendicular pit, from ſoaſt, Relg, 


8 HA 
Any thing ſtraight, as the ſpire of a ſteeple, ge. 


The funnel of a chimney, 
' SHA'FTSBURY, a town of Dorſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, on Saturday before Palm-Sunday, June 
24, and November 22, «or all ſorts ct cat- 
tle, It had formerly ten pariſh-churches, 
which are now reduced to three. The houſes 


\ under officer who d'gs graves ; lo:netimes me 


| 


are of free ſtone, and it is a good thoroughfare 
place, governed by a mayor, and ſeads two 
mbers to parliament. The market is y 
conliderable for corn and cattle ; it is 191 
miles W. by S. of Saliſbury, and 102 W. by 
S. of London. 

SHA, S. [Sax. ] a kind of cloth or ſtuff, 
with a long, rough pile of wool or hair; 
rough woolly hair, 

SHA'GGED, or SHA'GGY, [ fbug-ed 
or ſhag y] Adj. ruggedly hairy; rough 5 
rugeed, 

SHAGREE'N, S. [Fr.] the ſkin of a fiſh 
remarkably rough, | 

To SHAGREE'N, V. A. [Fr.] to irritate, 
to provoke. Chagrin is the moſt proper ſpelling. 

To SHAKE, V. A, [preter. Hool, part. 
paſſ. ken or ſhook, Sax.] to put into a vi- 
brating motion; to move with quick returns 
backwards and forwards, To make to totter 
or tremble, To throw down or off by a violeat 
motion. To drive from a reſolution, or make 
afraid. To fake hands, is to pay compliments 
at meeting, or to take leave, T, ſhake off, to 
rid one's ſelf from; to free from or diveſt. 
Neuterly, to tremble, or to be put into a tre- 
mulous motion; to be in terror; to tot. 
ter, SYNON, Shade and tremble both imply 
being agitated with a vibratory motion; but 
ariſing from different cauſes, The firſt is 
more applicable to a tremulous motion oc- 
caſioned by cold; the latter to a like motion 
occaſioned by fear, The verb ſhake is often 
uſed in the active ſenſe; the verb tremble 
never, 

SHAKE, S. concuſſion, A tottering or 
tremulous motion, 1 

SHALL, V. A. Defect. from tal, Goth. 
or ſcea!, Sax, ] as this is by foreigners confouttd- 
ed with ill, the future from willan, Sax, it 
ſhould be obſerved, that ci implies reſolution 
to do ſomething at a future time, and Hall, 
only a poſſibility of doing it, 

SHALLO'ON, S. a ſlight woollen ſtuff. 

SPA'LLOP, S. [Fr.] a ſmall boat; a 
imall light veſſel, 

SHA'LLOW, [] Adj. [ſuppoſed to 
be compounded of boa and low] not deep, 
or at a {mall diſtance from the ſurface, Not 
very knowing or wiſe, applied to the under- 
ſtanding. Not deep, applied to ſound. 

SHA'LLOW, [ falls] S. a place wherein 
the water is not deep, or the bottom of a chan- 
nel is not at a great diſtance from the ſurface 
of the water; a ſhoal; a ſhelf; ſand bank; flat. 

SHALLOW-BRAINED, Adj. fooliſh; 


* SHA'L: 
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- SHALLOWNESS, hne] S. want of 


depth, of thought, or underſtanding. 
SHALO'T, See E8CHALOT. 


1 SHALT, the ſecond perſon of fall, which ſor conceive; 
3s thus declined ; I all, thou” ſhalt, be ſpall. SHAPE, $, the form | 
To SHAM, V. N. [Brit.] to trick; to | The make of the «gp pu of any thi 
cheat; to delude by falſe pretences. To ob- of a particular form. An idea or pattern 


trude by fraud or folly, A low word. 


SHAM, S. a fraud or trick. The act of 


putting on the appearance of what a perſon 1s 
not. An impoſtute, A thirt or ſleeve worn 
over another to hide the ditt. 
SHAM, Adj. falſe; eounterfeitz pre- 
tended. | ; 
SHA'MBLES, ANI] S. [ Belg. ] a place 
where cattle are killed, or meat is expoſed to 
ſale; a butchery. 
SHA*'MBLING, Adj. [ſeeScanBLiinG] 
moving in an aukward manner, 
SHAME, S. . 4 bam uneaſinaſs ariſing in 
the mind from a conſciouſneſs of having done 
ſomething that may wound one's reputation 
or bring diſgrace, The cauſe of ſhame. Re- 
gard for one's reputation. Reproach, igno- 
miny, diſgrace, diſhonour. Baſhfulneſs; 
ſhamefacednefs. | | 
To SHAME, V, A. to make a perſon bluſh 

by convincing him that he has done ſomething 
which will forfeit him the eſteem of others, 
or ruin his reputation, To diſgrace; to dif- 
bonour, 
SHA'ME-FACED, Adj. eafily bluſhing ; 
eafily put out of countenance; baſhful, 
SHAME-FA'CEDNESS, S. the quality 
of being too fearful of loſing the eſteem of 
others, or doing ſomething that may give them 
a bad opinion, Modeſty, timidity, baſhful- 
nefs. 
SHA'MEFUL, Adj. fuch as ought to make 

2 perſon bluſh, Infamous, diſgraceful, igno- 
minious, reproachful, infamous. 
SHA'MELESS, Adj. wanting ſhame, or 
bluſhing at nothing. Regardleſs of the eſteem 
or opinion of others. Impudent, frontleſs, 


N 


infamoue, reproachful, ignominious, diſgrace-| weapon, þ h. 
2 4 x ; \ To SHARP, V. A. to make kee. SHE 4 


I paſſ. ape or Hapen. Sax, ] to frm or i 


94 


To SHAPE, v. A [preter, fav 


in a particular figure, To adjult, To im; 


7. form, Or 2 bei 


_ converſation, manner, 
HA'PELESS, Adi. wanting regular 
ſymmetry. 2% x 

SHA'PELINESS, S. beauty or pron 
of form. 22 7 


, TY Adj, well made o fr 
ed. 
SHARO, 8. [Fr. j a fragment or piece 
broken earthen veſſel. A plant, A fl. 
To SHARE, V. A, LSax.] to divide or 
among many, To partake with other, 
cut or ſeparate, Nenterly, to have a pat 
SHARE, S. 2 portion, part, or divide 
The blade of a plough that cuts the ground 
| SHARER, S. a divider ; one who ju 
cipates any thing with others, 
SHARK, S. a ravenous ſca-fif, 
will ſever a man in two at a bite, A ſpe 
fellow, Trick; fraud; petty rapine. 
To SHARK, V. A. to pick vp haſtih 
lily. Neuterly, to cheat; to trick; u 
the petty thief, 
SHARP, Adj. [Sax,] having a kent 
or an acute point, Witty, ingenious, & 
ventive, applied to the mind, Quick, ay 
to hearing, ſeeing, or und ng, 
applied to taſte, Shrill, applied to i 
Severe, or cruel, applied to feaſon or d 
tion, Painful, Fierce, applied to 
teſt. Attentive, or vigilant, followed h * 
out, Subtile, Hard, Lean. Keen, . . 
to appetite. $YNon. Sharp, ſour, and SHE, 
expreſs different degrees of fournels 
firſt implies ſourneſs without aſtring 
Sour includes in its idea little or no au 
By acid is underſtood a corroſive four, | 


SHA'MELESSNESS, S. impudence; im- | terly, to play thievilk tricks. th Ge 


modeſty. 


SHA'MMER, s. à counterfeit or impoftor. | pointed, To make quick, applied to | 
| derſtanding. To encreaſe the appetite To Sl 
 SHAMOT'S, [pron. Þdmoy] S.[Fr.] a kind} make ſhrill or ſour, 


A low word. 


ef wild goat. 


SHAMO'Y, or SHA'MMY Leather, S. others of their property by fraud. 


fee Cy amois. 


SHA'MROCK, s. [[r.] a kind of chree- 


leaved praſs, 


SHANK, S. [ Sax. ] the middle joint of the| or piercing eabily. Sournels, = 5 
leg. The bone of the leg. The long part of Severity, applied to Jangvage 


any inſtrument. © The band of a key.” Mox-|Painfulneſs, 2 of apprebes 
plied to the min 


en. 
SHA NK ER, S. [Fr.] an excreſcence ap- 
pearing in venereal diſorders. 
SHA, a village in Weſtmoreland, with 


vehemently defirous. 


To SHA'RPEN, V. A. to make kt 


SHA'RPER, S. a perſon who © 
SHA'RPLY, Adv, ſmartly; 
tely. 
FA 'RPNESS, 8. the quality 0, 


or ſenſes. 
SHA'RP-SET, Adj. hung?- 


SHA'RP-VISAGED, Adj. bus 


one fair, on May 4, for horned cattle, 1 or lank countenance. „A [By] 


tant from London 272 miles, 


To SHA' 


SHE 


by a fall or any force. a 
A Tr ER, S. a fragment of a 420 
Len into ſeveral pieces. ; 
HA TTERBR AINED, or SHA TTER- 
Arb, Adj. crazy-headed 3 inattentive; 
conſiſtent.” | 
T \ SHAVE, v. A. [preter. ſhaved z part. 
if, huren or Ga vad. Sax, ] to cut hair by a 
wor, To cut cloſe, To ſkim by paſſing light- 
wer, To cut in thin flices, To ſtrip or 
res by extortion 3 to pillage. 
VER. 8. 5 that practiſes the art of 
wing, One cloſcly attentive to his own 1n- 
f. Arobber, 3 N 
WAVING, S. any thin piece pared off 


pm a body, : 
aw, S. [Belg.] a thicket or ſmall 


4 


bod. 
A BAN DER, S. among the Perſians, 
it officer; a viceroy. 
SHA'W-FOWL, S. an artificial bird made 
x ſexlers to ſhoot at. 
MA WII, S. [ Teut.] a haut- boy, or uf 
SHE, Pron, [in the oblique caſes, ber. 
u the pronoun demonſtrati ve of the femi- 
de gender, alluding to ſome woman men- 
ined before, and ſometimes uſed abſolutely 
a female or woman, The female of any 
cles, 
SHEA, [ feef] S. [plural ſbea vet. Sax,] 
a tied in a bundle after mowing. Any 
dale or collection of things tied together. 
To SHEAR, [Seer] V. A. [preter, ſhore 
feared, part, paſſ. ſporn. Sax. ] to cut by 
o blades moving on a rivet, 
SHEAR, or SHEARS, | beers ] S. | ſeldom 
in the fingular, Sax. ] an inſtrument to 
u conliſting of two blades moving on a ri- 
„ detween which the thing to /be cut is 
weed ; diſtinguiſhed from ſciſſars, becauſe 
. A year, applied to the age of a 


SHEARER, [ ſbecrer] S. one that clips 
kd ſhears, particularly one that ſhears ſheep. 
SHEATH, [ fbeeth ſs. ar! the caſe of 
h thing. The ſcabbard of a wea pon. | 
To SHEATH, or SHEATHE, [ ſbecthe } 
A. (Sax.] to put into a caſe or ſcabbard, 
end or preſerve by an outward caſe or 
ng, To fit with a ſheath, 
To SHED, v. A, [Sax.] to pour out or 
a; to ſcatter, or let fall, Nevterly, to let 
In parts, 
kb, 8. [ſuppoſed to be corrupted from 
; 2. ſlight covering or pent-houſe. In 
Apollon, it implies, effufi illing ; 
had fied; ples, effuſion, or ſpilling ; 
un. S. a ſpiller; one who ſheds. 
up bi, is SHEE'NY, Adj. glittering ; 
_ S. a brightneſs ; ſplendor. 

erb, S. [plur, allo ſbecp. Sax. ] the ani- 


4 


E 


i many pieces Neuterly,to break into frag-1 whoſe dec is called mutton, ' Figuratively, 


an ignorant and filly perſon. 
SHEE'P-COT, S. a ſmall incloſure for 


eep. _— 

SHEE'P-FOLD, S. [Sax.] an igcloſurs for 
ſheep. , Tod. 
SHEE'P-HOOK, S. a hook faſtened to a 
pole, uſed by ſhepherds, , 
SHEE PISH, Adj. baſhful; over- modeſt 
timorouſly and meanly diffident, | 


ſh 


and timorous di ffidence. 
SHEE'P-SHE"ARING, S. the time, or 
feaſt made, when ſheep are ſheared, 

SHEE PS-EYE, S. a modeit or diffident 
look caſt by lovers at each other, 

SHEE'P WASH, . a town of Devonſhire, 
whoſe market is diſuſed; but it has three fairs, 
on April 10, Auguſt 12, and October 10, 
for cattle. It is 1» miles S. of Biddeford, 
and 209 W, by S. of London, 
SHEER, Adj. [Sax.] pure, clear, un- 
mingied. | 
SHEER, Adv, clean ; quick; at once, 
To SHEER, V. A. ſee Suzan, Neuterly, 
to ſheer ; to ſteal or Nip away. 

SHEERNE'SS, a fort in Kent, ſeated on 
the point where the river Medway falls into 
the Thames. It was built by king Charles 
II, after the inſult of the Dutch, who burnt 
the men of war at Chatham, The buildings 
belonging to it, in which the officers lodge, 
make a pretty little neat town; and there is 
alſo a yard and a dock, a chapel and a chap- 
lain, | 

SHEET, S. [ Sax. ] a broad or large piece 
of linen. The linen of a bed. In a ſhip, the 
ropes bent to the clews of the ſails, Figura- 
tively, the canvas of the ſail, As much paper 
as is made in one body, Any thing ex 

SHEE'T- ANCHOR, [| e&t-antor ] S. the 
largeſt anchor in a ſhip, 

To SHEET, V. A. to ſapply or furnifk 
with ſheets, To cover as with a * 

SHEFFIELD, a town in the W. riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and 
two fairs, on Tueſday after Trinity-Sunday, 
and November 28, for cattle and horſes, It 
has been long noted for edge-tools, knives, and 
ſwords. It is 30 miles N. of Derby, and 
1c9 N. W. by N. of London, 

SHE F FORD, or SHE'LFORD, a town of 
Bedfordſhire, with a market on Fridays, and 
four fairs, on January 23, Eaſter- Monday, 
May 19, and October 10 for cattle, It is 94 
miles S. of Bedford, and 42 N. by W. of Lon- 
don. 

SHE'FNAL, or SHIF' NAL, a town of 
Shropſhire, with a market on Fridays, and 
two fairs, on Auguſt 8, for horned cattle, 
horſes, ſheep, and hogs; and on November 
22, for the ſame, and hops, It is 9 miles N. 
of Bridgenorth, and 1351 N. W. of Lon- 


don. 


Wale hide is covered with wool, and 


SHEE'PISHNESS, S. baſhfulneſs; mean 


SHEILDS, er SHEALS, S. and N. "os 
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river and contains one town, called 


—ͤ—ä—— — — — —— —— HO 4 tan. 


Lemonade. 


S HE 


2 towns, one in the county of Dur- 
„ and the other in Northumberland; nei- 
ther has niarket nor fair, but are remark- 
able for being the mart where ſhips take in for all ſorts of cattle; on July 13 

their loading of coals, and where they make and wool; on July 26, for” uf for ca 
large quantities of ſalt, They are ſeated on }and on the fir Monday in Ofober 

7 fide of che mouth of the river Tyne, 10 fand all forts of cattle, It i N for wa 
miles E. of Newcaſtle, and 183 N. by W. offſeated and watered, and is a 1; y. 


London. f 

© SHE'KEL, S. a Jewiſh coin, valued at 
64. ſterling, 

_ SHELF, S. [plur. elves. Belg.] a board 

laced edge ways againſt a wall on a ſupporter, 

that any thing may be placed on it, A 


ſand bank or ſhallow part of the ſea ; à rock one fair, on October 6, for horſes and f 


under ſhallow water, 8 
SHELL, S. Lucke.) the hard covering or 
external cruſt of any thing. The hard cover- 
ing in which fiſh, ſnails, &c. are lodged, The 
covering of the ſeeds of ſuch plants as have 
pods, The outer part of-a houſe. The co 
vering of an egg. The external part, A 
kind of rough coffin in which dead bodies are 
lid till that in which they are to be interred 
is fi niſnhed. 
To SHELL, V. A. to take out of the ſhell; 

to ſtrip of the ſhell, Neuterly, to fall off as 
broken ſhells; to caſt the ſhell, 
SHELTER, S. [according to Skinner, 
from ſbell; but according to Davies from ſcy/d, 
Sax. a ſhield] a cover from external injury or 
violence. A protector; defender. The ſtate 
of being protected; ' ſecurity, defence. 
To SHE'LTER, V. A. to cover, defend, 
or protect from external violence; to harbour, 


To betake to a cover, followed.by under. To broad piece of defenſive armour held on 
Neuterly, to make uſe of a ſhelter ; left arm to ward off darts or blows. Oefen 
ſor protection. A protector. In Herald 
SHE'LVING, Adj. ſloping ; inclining ; the ſcutcheon on which the bearings of 
| armory ate placed. 


conceal, 
to give ſhelter, _ 
having declivity, 

SHE'LVY, Adj. ſhallow; rocky; full of 


banks, | cover with a ſhield, Figuratively, to def 


To SHEND, V. A. [pret. and part. paſſ. 
ſpent, Sax. ] to ruin, ſpoil, diſgrace, or blame. 
To overpower, ſurpaſs. | 


ep, Figuratively, a miniſter, 


Heep. ” . 

© SHE'PPEY, an inang in the county of the poſition of a thing. 
Kent, divided from the other part of it by|or dreſs in freſh ones. b 
It lies at the mouth of the| fer, or ſend away by ſome expedient. 


a narrow channel. 


"cenborough, o 


SHE PTON-MA“LLET, or SHI'PTON.- | expedient, or laſt recourſe. An gs 
MA'LLET, a town of Somerſetſhire, with a|artifice. A linen garment worn d) 


market on Fridays, ard one fair, on Avguft 8, n 


To change, or give place fo ſomething el 
To change cloaths, eſpecially ligen. 4 
SHE'PHERD, S. [ Sax.] one who tends | find ſome expedient for ſubſiſtence or fe 

To practiſe indirect methods, Actieh, 


SHE't HERDESS, S. a. woman that tends change or alter, Fellowed by aw), to ie 
| Cn | a perſon away by ſome expedient. ſock 


"i 
SHE'RBORN, a town of Dol 4 


two markets, on Thurſgays : g 
four fairs, on Saturday de Hay pot 
4 


% 


" 


for wool and lambs 


bited and frequented place, It h | 
free-ſchool, and had a caftle > Au a a, | 


is 35 miles W. by S. of Sali 
W. by S. of Le bury, and 1 


SHE RBURN, a town in the W ridi 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturday, 


It is a ſmall but well inhabited 
famous free-ſchool, and is 29 


which ſoon falls into the Ouſe, It is 16 m 


S. W. of York, and 181 N. by W. of Ly 5 
don. 1 


SHERIFF, S. Cplurel forieve,, Su. 
officer of a county, who is to ſee the king 
orders executed ; to impannel juries ; bri 
cauſes and criminals to trials, &c. 
SHE'RIiFFALTY, SHE'RIFFDOM 
SHE RIFFSHIP, or SHE'RIFFWICK, 
the office or juriſdiclion of a ſheriff. 
SHE'RRIS, or SHERRY, S. [fn 
Xerez, a town of Andaluſia] a kind of Spa 
wine, 

SHE'RSTONE, a village in With 
with two fairs, on May 12, and October 
for oxen and fat cattle, 

SHIDE, S. [ Sax. ] a board; a cutting, 
SHIELD, [ed] S. f'Sax.] a buckler; 


To SHIELD, [ ſeed ] v. A. [Sar] ond 
To SHIFT, V. N. to change pi 


To change oat 
Uſed with of, (9 6 


SHIFT, S. an expedient in order to 


ne's ſelf trom a prefling neceſſity. = 


ext their bodies. 
SHIFTER, S. a fiy, artful fellow. 


forall ſurts of cattle and cheeſe, It is feated % Sax, beet « kn 
under Mendip bill, and is pretty large, being SHYLLING, S. 2 as in th 
inhabited by ſeveral wealthy clothiers. It is 15 | of the ſhield thereon] a ſilver of a pod SHI" 


- „. Wk. ence, or the twentieth part ola fe 
miles S. W. of Bath, and 115 W. of Lon * =y > re Tae cole till 1 


gon. = 
© SHE'RBET, S. [Arab.] the juice of le- and theſe Stow calls greats 3 


but Fab OY | 


mons or oranges mixed wit 


water and ſugar. 2 _ under their proper 137% F 
. 0 51 


SHI _. 


SHIN, S. * the forepart of the leg. 


bew favour, or be propitious. 


upon, to 
Local! 


gl rss, 8. the quality of being unwill- 
2 to be familiar, 
WINGLES, [Digi] S. [wants the 
ular, Lat.] a herpes conſiſting of puſtules 


ich it ſurrounds like a belt, Small pieces 
wood in form like a wedge, uſed in cover- 
; roofs inſtead of tiles. 
SHIP, a termination uſed in compoſition, 


N, 
SHIP, S, [Belg.] a large hollow building 
Ih eckt, made to paſs over the ſea with 


To IP, v. A. to put into, or tranſport 


a ſhi 

I PBOARD, S, ſeldom uſed but ad- 
blally Po a ſhipboard, or on ſhipboard, i. e. 
thin a hip, 

SHIPTON, or SHI'PSTON, a town in 
irceſterkire, though ſurrounded by War- 
khire, with a market on Fridays, and 
þ fairs, on June 22, and Tueſday after 
Wer 10, for horſes, cows, and ſheep. I. 
_ W. of Bunbury, and 341 N. W. 
ondon, 

alPWRECK, S. the deſtruction of ſhips 
cke, ſhallows, ſhelves, dc. 1 he parts of 
ered ſhip, Deſtruction or miſcarriage, 
0 SHIPWRECK, V. A. to deftroy by 
az on rocks or ſhelves, Io reduce to a 
Wable condition, 


1 PWRIGHT, [ier] S. a builder 


FIRE, 8. [ax.] a diviſion of a king- 
4 county z a part of the kingdom 
r the ſheriff. 


ITT) m7 
* S, [Dan.] the under linen gar- 
a man, 


. V. A. to cover cr clothe with 


Lol precious wood, hard, tough, ſmooth, 
„ ots Browing in Arabia, and men- 
= the Pentateuch, 

SHI VER, V. N. [Teut.] to quake or 
iy wich cold or fear, To fall at once 
da, parts, from ſebayve, Belg. a ſlice, 
%o break by one act into many 


N. {preter. I fone, or 

and ſometimes 1 ined or have 
1 du.] to gliſten; to emit light or 
nes, To appear gloſſy. To be gay, 
autiful, conſpicuous or eminent, Followed 


= ſplendor or brightneſs; fair SHO'AL 


aking out in various parts of the body, Hot 


mowed from the Sax. ſcip, ſcyp, or ſchip-! 
Belg, and fignifies 2 or employ- 


| 


8HO 


LSHA'LL-Y, Adv. [a corrupt re- SHI'VER, S. a fragment of a thing broken 
aon of ſhall 17] ina hefitating man- into many pieces. 


| in ſuſpence. 
gy x famLiarly i net frank, 


SHOAD, [d] S. among Miners, denotes 
a train 2222 En ia e diſ- 
covery of mines. : 
SHOAL, [il] S. [Sax.] a throng, 
crowd, or multitude, A ſand bank, or ſhal - 
low place. 
o SHOAL, /] V. N. to throng or 
croud together, To be ſhallow ; te become 
ſhallow. | | 
SHOAL, ] Adj. allow. x 
7 Adj. full of ſhallows, 
- SHOCK, S. ehe, the force with Which 
two bodies moving in contrary directions meet. 


External violence or concuſhon. The con- 


flict of armies. An offence, or imprefſion of 
diſguſt. A pile of fix ſheaves of corn, from 


of hair, from agg. 
ef, Va. [Belg. ſee SHaxz] to 

ſhake by violence, To oftend or diſguit. Neu- 
terly, to be offenſive. 
To SHOCK, V.N. {from the noun] to 
build up piles of ſheaves. 
SHOD, for ſboed, the preter. and part. 
paſſ. of Syor, | 

SHOE, S. [plural 2 formerly n. 
Sax. ] a cover for the foot, 
To SHOE, V. A. [preter. and part. paſſ. 


od] fit with, or put on, a ſhoe. 


OEMA'KER, S. one whoſe profeſſion 
is to make ſhoes. 

To SHOG, V. A, ſee Su Ax or Snoc x. 
_ SHONE, thepreter,and part. paſſ. of Sa N E. 

SHOOK, the preter. of Su Ax. 

To SHOOT, V. A. [preter. So, part. 
paſſ. St or ſpotten. Sax.] to diſcuarge any 
thing fo as to make it fly with ſperd and vio- 
lence. To diſcharge from a bow or gun, To 
let off. To hit with any thing diſcharged 
from a bow or gun. To ſpront or grow, apy 
plied to vegetables. To emit or dart, To 
fit each other. To puth forward. To paſs 
through with ſpeed. Neutetly, to be emitted. 
To germinate. To protuberate, cr Rick out, 


denly, uſed with up. To move along ſwiftly, 
To be affected with a quick and intermitting 
ain, 

1 SHOOT, S. the act or impreſſion of any 
thing diſcharged from a bow, &c, The act 
of hitting, or endeavouring to hit, with ſome- 
thing diſcharged from a bow or gun. A 
branch iſſuing from the main ſtock, from 
Herter, Belg. 


rh, or SHFTTAH, 8, [Heb.]} SHOO' TER, S. an archer; a gunner, 


SHOP, S. | Sax. ] a place where any thing 
is fold, A room in which manufactures 
are carried en. 

SHOPKEE'PER, 8, a trader who ſells in 
a ſhop; not a merchant, who only dcals by 
wholeſale. 
SHO'PMAN, S. a petty trader, 


halter. 


SHoRx, S. [Fax.] the coat or land which 
&A 


borders 


ke, old Belg. A rough dog a ſhort head 


followed by out. To become any thing ſud- 


— — 
borders on the fea, A drain; properly ſpelt 
er. The. ſupport of a building; a but- 
treſs; from ſchooren, Belg, - © | 
To SHORE, V. A. [Belg.] to prop, or 


ſupport from falling; followed by up. 
© SHORN, particle of Sur AR. | 


SHORT, Adj. Sax. ] meaſuring little, op- 


| top to long, Not long in ſpace or extent, Of 
mall continuance. Repeated by quick re- 
turns. Not equal to a perſon's merits or ex- 
cellencies. Defective; ſcanty. . Not able to 
attain,an end, after fall. Not long diſtant, 
or coming ſoon. Quick or unexpected. Not 
going ſo far as was intended; Narrow. Brittle. 
SR4ORT, S. a conciſe or ſummary account. 
SHORT, Adv. uſed in compoſition only, a 
ſmall ſpace of time; not long. | 
To SHORTEN, V. A. to deprive of 
length, applied to ſpace or time. To contract, 
or abbreviate. To hinder from going on. To 
eut off; to defcat. To lop. a 


| 


 SHORT-HAND, S. a method of writing 


ſo as to ſave time and paper, 
"'SHO'RTLY, Adv. quickly; briefly, 
S'4O'RTNESS, S. the quality of being 
-hort, either in time or ſpace. Brevity ; 
conciſeneſs. Deficience ; imperfection. 
SHO'RTSIGHTED, | fporrdited] Adj 
unable to ſee far, 
* SHO-R'TWINDED, Adj. aſthmatic, 
SHOT, the preter. and part, paſſ. of 
SnoorT. | 
S HOT, S. [Belg.] the act of ſhooting 
Any thing diſcharged from a gun. A globule 
of lead uſed in charging fire-arms. A ſum 
charged, or a reckoning ; from eſcor, Fr. 
SHO'T TEN, Adj. without roe; having 
_ ejected its ſpawn. | 
To SHOVE, V. A. [Belg.] to puſh by 
main ſtrength. To drive a veſſel by means 
of a pole jthruſt hard againſt the bottom of a 
river. Ts puſh or ruſh againſt, Neuterly, to 
puſh before one. To row in a boat by means 
of a pole thruſt againſt the bottom of a river, 
SHOVE,S. the act of ſhoving ; a puſh. 
SHO'VEL, S. [ Belg. ] an inſtrument with 
a broad blade raiſgd on the edges, and a Jong 
handle, uſed in throwing coals on a fire, &c. 
To SHOVEL, V. A. to throw or heap 
with a ſhovel, To gather in great quantities. 
SHO'VEL-BGARD, S. a long board on 
Which pieces of metal are puſhed towards a mark. 
SHOULD, { pron, fboald] V. N. [Sax.] It 
is thus declined, I ould, thou ſbouldeff, be 
ſpould. Like the Saxon, Ic ſceold, thu ſceildeff, 
be ſceold} this is a kind of auxiliary verb, 
* uſec in the conjunctive mood, and generally 
implies buſineſs or duty; as, % ſhould go,” 
i. e. it is my buſineſs or duty to go. When 
preceded by if, it implies chance; as, * If 
ſhould go, i. e. if it happens that I go, _ 
SHO'UZDER, S. [Belg.] the joint which 
connects the arm to the body,” In butchers 
meat, the upper part of the foreleg. A ri- 
ſing part or proainence, | 


| 


| Likenels. 


forth. To make known, To offer; ig 


SHR 
To SHO'ULDER; v. 40 
violence — — 2 — ö 


ſhoulder, ; 
SHO'ULDHAM, a village is No 
19, and O0& 


with two fairs, on 
ber 70, for cattle 60a 

To SHOUT, v. v. to ery aloud in + 
umph, joy, or exultation. 

SHOUT, S. a loud and 
joy, triumph, or exultation. 

32 W. he who ſhouts. 

0 , 5 V. A. 1 

and ſhown, part, Ml pn 0 
ſerves, that this word is frequently writ 

exo ; but ſince it is always pronounced a 
often written ſhow, which is allo fa, 
its radix ſcbotven, Belg, he thinks it belt d 
juſt the orthography to the pronunciation) 
produce to the fight or view, To prove, ory 
a proof, To publiſh or proclaim, follow 


05 


<> &Q > —— — 


tord. To direct, or point out the way, 
explain, teach, or tell, Neuterly, to ap 
to have the appearance, | 

SHOW, I/] S. ſomelſpectacle, or { 
thing remarkable, expoſed to view for md 
A ſuperficial or mere external appearance 
oftentatious diſplay, An object a 
attention or notice, A ſplendid ap 
Speciouſneſs, 

SHO'W-BREAD, or SHE'W-BRE 
S. the loaves of bread among the Jews, 
the prieſt of the week placed every fal 
day on the golden table, covered with i 
of gold, and twelve in number, 

SHOW'ER, {the ow in this word and 
two following is pron. as in 2 S. |Bei 
moderate or violent fall of rain. Any U 
deſcending thick, Any profuſion, ot l 
diſtribution, 

To SHOW ER, V. A. to wet cr 
with rain. To pour down, To diſtribute! 
rally or profuſely, Neuterly, to be rug 

SHOW'ERY, Adi. rain). 

SHO'WISH, I/ ] Adj. gaudy; | 
did ; ofteatatious, 

SHOWN, preter. and part. paſſ, of 58 

SHRANK, preter, of SHRINK, _ 

To SHRED, V. A. [preter. fre 
to cut into ſmall 1 _ pieces, come 
applied to cloth or herds, 

15 RED, S. a ſmall piece cut off. Afng 

SHREW, 8. | Teut. G peeviſh, l " 

clamorous, vexatious, ſpuet ul, malignall 


man. 
SHREWD, Adj. [contraQted 2 
having the qualities of a ſhrew; m 


iſchi Cunaing; 
miſchievous ; troubleſome. * 
ſubtle; maliciouſly ly. Bad, Pup | I: 

SHRE'WDLY, Adv, miſchuevo 1 ng 
atiouſiy ; with ſtrong ſulpicion. tin 

SHRE WDNESS, - ſly cunning j 20 
neſs, Miſchicveufheis. | ARC 

SHRE'WISH, Adj. poſſſing tt * 
of a ſhrew. . 126 


SHR 


EWMOUSE, S. [ Sax, ] 2 mouſe 
ons is falſely ſuppoſed to be venomous, 
derive ſbrew, 

r WSB Y, a town of Shropſhire, 
nn three markets, on Wedneſdays, Thurſ- 
ys and Saturdays, and 7 fairs, on $a 
after March” 15, Wedneſday after 
lifer-week, Wedneſday before Whitſun 
by, for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, 
n and cloth; on July 3, and Auguſt 
1, for horned cattle, horſes, hogs, cheeſe, 


SHU 


Montgomeryſhire on the W, Herefordſhire 
on the S. and Staffordſhire on the E. It 
contains 22,380 houſes,” 139,680 inhabi- 
Ants, 170 pariſhes, and 16 market towns, 
5 of which ſend members to parliament, 
which, with two for the county, make 12 
in all, The principal rivers ate, the Se- 
vern, which runs thro' the midſt of the 
county, the” Terne, the Clun, and the Rea, 
with ſeveral other leſſer ſtreams. The W. 
and S. parts are mountainous, bit the E. 


urn, theep, and lambs wool; on Octo 


darles, ſheep, bogs, butter, cheeſe, and linen 
plalant aſcent, and on the banks of the Se- 


kr 2, and December 12, for horned cattle. 


iy feated in the heart of the county, on 


and N, more plain and level; however, the 
loil is pretty fertile every where, yielding 
corn and paſtures, beſides pit-coal, iron, 
and other commodities. The air is ſharp 
and cold on the tops of the hills and moun- 


a, which almoſt ſurrounds it, It contains 
gpank-churches, be ſides a chapel, two of 
lich are handſome ſtructures, adorned with | 
ſpire-ſteeples, It is a large place, with 
wdlome houſes and good ftreets, full of in- 
tants, It is a corporation, with the title 
a earldom, has a large free-ſchool, and 
mo members to parliament, It is go- 
med by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, 
common-council men, and a town-clerk. 
town is near two miles long, and the 
ſets moſtly broad, and paved. It is 40 
ts W. of Litchfield, 21 N. W. of Bridge- 
"a, and 159 N. W. of London, 
ToSHRIEK, rech] V. N. Dan. ] to cry 
id anguiſh, or terror; to icream, See 
ar, 


SRIEK, $, Dan.] a loud cry cauſed by 

uld or terror, 

RIFT, 8. 
Oblol 


tains, but in the lower parts temperate enough, 
Shrewſbury is the capital town, 

SHRO TON, a village in Dorſetſhire, 
with one fair, on September 25, for horſes, 
bullocks, ſheep, and all ſorts of haberdathery 
ware, _ 

SHROUD, S. [Sax.] a cover or ſhelter, 
A winding ſheet, or dreſs of a dead perſon, 
Ropes turned as ladders, from the fides of a 
ſhip to the topmaſts, | 
To SHROUD, v. A. to dreſs 
to ſhelter from danger; to cover, 
ceal, Neutetly, to harbour, 
SHROVE, preter of Sun! 
SHRO” 
DAT, 8. 


in a ſhroud g 
hide or con- 
or take ſhelter, 
VE, 

VE-TiDE, or SHROVE-TU'ES. 
[from Grove, preter, of Sfrive, ta 
confeſs, and tide or tueſday | the time of con- 
feſſion; the day before Aſh-wedneſday or 
Lent, on which ancicntly perſons went te 
confeſſion, 
SHRUB, 8. 
A liquor made 
gar, - 
SHRU'BBY, Adj. full of ſhrubs 
To SHRUG, V, N, 
horror or diſſatisfaction by moving the 
thoulders towards the head. Actively, to 
contract or draw upwards, followed by ſpeul- 
ders, 
SHRUG, S. a motion of the ſhoulders up- 
wards to expreſs horror or diſſatisfaction. 

To SHUDDER, v. N. 


preſt, 
l. 


Sax. ] a confeſſion made to 
ce 


ete, 
L, Adj. [formed from the ſound] 
us 


vith a piercing and tremulo 


[Sax,] a buſh or ſmall tree, 
of orange-juice, ſpirits and ſu- 


; buſhy, 


3 
4 SHRILL, v. N. to found ſharp, and [Belg.] to expreſs 


SHRIMP, 8 
A little 
unt. 

SHRINE, S. [Lat.] a caſe in which 
» "Ip 15 repoſited. Uſed poetically, 


* 
Min 
at 


. [Dan] a ſmall eruſtaceous 
wrinkled man, or dwarf, in 


[Belg.] to quake 
. — V. N. [ Prater. Srunt, or with fear or averſion. 
ani ale Prunk, or /orunken, Sax.] “ To SHU'FFLE, L] v. A. [Sax. J 


into leis room; to ſhrivel from 


to throw into diſorder, 
raw or fall back 


1 moiſture, To withd take place of another 


= '0 avoid danger, Actively, to leſſen 
2 — of a thing by contracting it. 

K, S. corrugation contraction of 
dt into leſs compaſs, 

SHRIVE, v. 
t confeſſi 
gl Vl, 
nakles, Active 
dude Wrinkles, 


ſo that one thing may 
5 to remove or put by 
with ſome artifice; to change the poſition of 
cards with reſpect to each other; to ſhake or 
get rid of by ſtruggling, uſed with off; ta 
form in a confaſed or clandeſtine manner, 
uſed with up. Neuterly, to put a pack of 
cards into new ocder ; to play mean tricks, 
frauds or evaſions ; to ſtruggle, to ſhift; to 
move with an aukward gait, or with the feet 
drawn along the ground, | 

SHUFFLE, [if] 8. the act of dit. 
ordering things, or moving them ſo as to make 
them take place of each other; a trick or 


artifice, 
6 A 2 SH UF. 


A. [preter, Hrove. 


Sax.] 
n. = confeſs a pe 


rſon. 
« [Belg.] to contract 
ly, to make a thing con- 
uled with up, 
0 pz „S. a confeſſor. 


a » an Engliſh coun 
m entth, 28 in breadth, 


W u . 


ty, 48 


and bounded 


N, Peabighſhire and 


-  SHUFFLINGLY, Adv. with an irregular 


would not ſee, or by whom we would not be 
ſeen; we avoid doing things that are diſ- 
_ agreeable to us; we fly both perſons and things 


| ut. Belg.] to put together ſo that nothing 


_ eloſe or confine, | 
draw the eyelid cloſe over the eye, To con- 


. confine; to conclude, Nenterly, to be cloſed; 
to cloſe itſelf, 


_ _ © SHU'TTER, S. one that clofes any thing 
that ftood open, A door or board by which 


de called ſbutlecork, i. e. a cork driven to and 


_ Feathers, and driven on high with a battle- 
dore 


| ſtrument with which a weaver 


1 
'F 
 'F 

: 
| 
* 
7 
f 
1 


thresds of his work. 


to be acquainted or familiar. Cautious; chary. 
Keeping at a diſtance, and unwilling to ap- 


the W. by Ruſliaz, and on the N. by the 
length from E. to W. and 750 in breadth 


where the viceroy reſides. The inhabitants 


gait. | | 

To SHUN, V. A. [Sax.] to avoid; to en- 
deavour to eſcape; to decline; to eſchew. 
Sy Non. We foun thoſe perſons whom we 


which we fear and dread. Shun is generally 
applied to perſons ; dread, to things, 
To SHUT, V. A. [ preter. and part. paſf, 


can get in or out, 5 to open. To in- 
o bar or exclude, To 


tract, applied to the hand, Uſed with our, to 
exclude or deny admiſſion. Uſed with up, to 


SHUT, S. the act of cloſing, A ſmall 


door or cover, 


windows are ſecured in the night. 
SHU"TTLECOCK, S. [ſpelt likewiſe 
Hittlaacb. Johnſon ſuppoſes it may properly 


fro like a weaver's ſputtle} a cork ſtuck with 


SHU'TTLE, Li] S. [10.] the in- 
the croſs 


SH, Adj. [ Belg. ] reſerved; coy ; not willing 


proach. Suſpicious z jealous, | 

SIBE RIA, a large country, comprehend- 
ing the moſt northern part of the Ruſſian 
empire, in Aſia. It is bounded on the E. by 
the Ocean; on the S. by Great Tartary; on 


Frozen Ocean. It is about 2000 miles in 


from N. to 8. Hither the Ruſſian emperors 
ſend the great men of their court into exile 
that have diſpleaſed them, as well as all other 
perſons of whom they would purge the center 
of their dominions. The S. part is a very 
country, producing all the neceſſaries of 

ife; but the N. part is extremely cold, al- 

moſt uncultivated, and thin of people, The 
principal riches of Siberia conſiſt of fine ſkins 
and furrs, Tobolſkoi is ,the capital town, 


are of three ſorts, Pagans, or the natives of 

the country, Mahometans, and Muſcovites. 
SI'BILANT, Adj. [ Lat.] bifling. 
SIBLi.A'TION, S. [Lat.] a hiſſing ſound, 
SI BYLS, in Pagan Hiſtory, were cer- 


enkel 

„rn 
SICCT'FIC 

cauſing and. L 64, Lunge 


SI'CCITY, ſn 8. 
_— 1 by L — th [lat] tix 
, 5 Vo Fr, the number fir 

SI'CILY, an d in the — 
Sea, almoſt in the form of a triangle, boun 
of Naples by a narrow fireight, eatied 
Faro; but as Meffina is ſeated on it,! 
called the Faro di Meflina, This is abt 
miles in breadth, and in it are the fa 
ſhelves called Scylla and Charybdis, {6 m 
celebrated by the Latin poets. The two ki 
doms of Naples and Sicily are under the f 
climate, and the productions are much 
ſame; only Sicily abounds much more in 
It is faid to contain one million of inhibit 
who in general have a very bad ehurafter, 
Carlos became king of the Two Siellet 
1736, in conſequence of the treaty of Vie 
but the king of Spain dying in 1960, he 
| ceeded to that crown, and his third ſon, 
dinand, became king of the Two Sid 
Mount Etna, now called Gibello, the 
mous volcano, is in Val di Demons. 
about 165 miles in length, and 1 
breadth ; and its produce not already met 


led, is wine, oil, filk, and excellent fra 


SICK, Adj. (Belg.) deprived of health 
flicted with diſeaſe. Diſordered in the 
mach, or ſqueamiſh, Corrupted, Dil 
To SI'CKEN, V. A, to deftroy hea 
make fick. To impair; to weaken, 
terly, to grow fick ; to bediſcaſed, To 
ed with diſguſt, or loathing, To detaj jt 


guiſh, #0 
SICKLE, [x6W]S.[Bel.] the in 
with which corn is cut. A reaping 
SI'CK LINESS, S. — to fick 
habitual fickneſs, or diſeaſe, | 
S$I'CKLY, Adj, diſeaſed, infirm 
healthy ; faint, diſordered, languid, 
SI'CKNESS, 8. Sax, ] the fate 0 
infirm in health, A difeaſe, Sauen 
or diſorder in the organs of Ae. 
SIDE, S. [ Sax. ] the r |; 
the ribs are placed. 2 | 
ſed to another part. 5 1 
= ye _ of any thinþ 
intereſt ; ſect ; faction. 4 
SIDE, Adj, oblique, oppoſed to 
teral, EVP 
To SIDE, 4g to join with 1 
followed by wvith. | 
SI'DE-BOARD, [ de- rd 8. 


tain women ſaid to have been endowed with 


which plate and other convenience” F 


a prbphetic ſpirit, and te bayg e by the fide of thay #8 wich 1 


'$16 
DE- Box, S. 2 box on one ſide of the 
bb Lon, Adj, laterat; oblique'z not 


Font ; not direct; not in oppofition, 
bal, Adj. Lat.] ftarry ; aſtral. 


JDERA'TION, S. [Lat.] a ſudden mor- ¶ eye; 


tifeation 3 a blaſt 3 or a ſudden deprivation of 
eſe, See SYDER ATION, 


DESMAN, S. an affiſtant to a church- 


45K. wars, or $I'DEWISE, Adv. on 
we 6de; obliquely ; indireRtly ; laterally, 
SIDLAM or SI'DLAND, a village in Dor- 
{ifire, with one fair, on December 6, for all 
forts of cattle. | 
SUPLEY, a village in Suffex, with one 
fir, on Monday after June 29, for pedlars 


u Eaſter-Tueſday, and Monday after Sep- 
unber 1, for cattle, It is a ſmall fiſhing 
win, ſeated on the ſea-ſhore, and was for- 
@vly pretty conſiderable, before its harbour 
was choaked up, It is 162 miles W. by 8. 
of London, 

SIEGE, [ ſeeje ] S. [Fr.] the act of beſet- 
ting a fortified place, Any continued endea- 
wer to gain poſſeſſion. Throne; ſeat. Obſolete, 

To SEG E, [ ſegje] V. A. [Fr.] to lay ſiege. 

SIENNE'SE, a duchy in Italy; bounded 
the N. by the Florentino; on the S. by 
the Mediterranean Sea, and the duchy of 
Gift; on the eaſt by the Perugino, and Or- 
Netano; and on the W. by the Florentino, 
ad the Tuſcan ſea; being about 55 miles in 
Reagth, and as much in breadth. The ſoil 
i pretty fertile, eſpecially in mulberry trees, 
waich ferd a great number of ſilk-worms, and 
Were are ſevera} mineral ſprings. Sienna is 
ide capital town, 

SIEVE, {pron. nv. See S1yFT, ] S. an in- 
Frument uſed in ſeparating ſmall particles 
ſem grofſer, conſiſting of a piece of lawn, 
Kait, or cyprus, ſtrained and faſtened to a 
- — * a —— 

0 » V. A. | Sax. | to ſeparate a 
here, To paſs through a ” Gr To 1 
# put, Figuratively, to try, to examine, to 
Kitinze, to ſcan, 

SUFTER, S. he who fiſts, 

IC, uſed in compounds, is derived from 
< tory, Thus Sigwerd implies a victo- 
wut preſerver, 

, 19 SIGH, [a] v. v. [Sax.] to breathe 
| N to be heard, When oppreſſed with ſorrow ; 

4 Actively, to lament. 

— ] S. a violent breathing which 

'* Kare, when oppreſſed with grief. Suſ- 


Pon, 
SICHT, [ 7 
| odjecdz by the 
8 viſion. 
ar Ach nothi 

dose. 15 ob 


JS. [Belg.] the perception 
eye. The act of ſeeing or 
Open view, or a ſituation 


ware, ; 
SDMOUTH, a ſea- port town in Devon- 
fire, with a ſmall market, and two fairs, g 


816 
through. A ſhow, ſpectaele, or ſomething s 


markable to be ſeen, 
| SFGHTLESS, [51] Adj, bind. Offen- 
ſive to the eye; unpleaſant to look at. 
| SIGHTLY, fitly] Adj. phraſing to the 
ſtriking to the view. | 8 
SI'GIL, S. [Lat.] a ſeal. 
SIGN, [II S. Lat. a token of any thing; 
that by which any thing is ſhown; indica- 
tion, A wonder of miracle, A piQure or 
board hung out on the outfide of a'tradeſ- 
man's houſe, A memorial. A conſtellatios 
in the zodiac, A mark. A ſymbol, or type. 
The ſubſcription of a perſon's name. $SyYnox, 
The fign makes known, and is ſometimes na- 
tural, The ſignal gives notice, and is always 
arbitrary. The appearances of the face are 
commonly the ſigns of what paſſes in the 
heart, The hoifting of a flag in one ſhip is a 
nal to the other, | 
To SIGN, [L V. A. [ Lat.] to mar; to 
ratify by ſubſeribing one's name; to betokeng 
or repreſent typically. 

SI'GNAL, S. [Fr.] notice given by ſome 
token. A fign that gives notice. 

SI'GNAL, Adj, [Fr.] remarkable; emi-- 
nent ; conſpicuous, | 

To SYGNALIZE, V. A. [Fr.] to make 
eminent or remarkable; to celebrate; to ren- 
der illuſtrious, 

SI'GNALLY, Adv. . remarkably z memo- 
rably; eminently, 

SI'GNATURE, S. [Fr.] a fign or mark 
impreſſed on a thing; a ſtamp. A mark on 
any matter, particularly plants, by which their 
medicinal uſe is pointed out. A proof or 
evidence, Among Printers, a letter of the 
alphabet, or other mark, made uſe of to diſ- 
tinguiſh different ſheets. Subſcription, or the 
| ſigning of a perſon's name, 

SI'GNET, S. [Fr.] a ſeal, peculiarly ap- 
plied to that of a king. 

SIGNT'FICANCE, or SIGNI'FICANCY, 
S. [ ſee Stox iy] the power of Genifying; 
meaning, Force; energy. Importance; mo- 
ment; conſequence, ' 

SIGNI'FICANT, Adj. [Lat.] expreſſive 
of ſomething elſe. Standing as a ſign of ſome- 
thing, Forcible in conveying the meaning 
intended. Important. 

SIGNIFICA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
making known, or conveying ideas by ſigns. 
A meaning expreſſed by a ſign or word. 

SIGNIFICATIVE, Adj. [Fr.] betoken- 
ing by an external ſign. Forcible; emphatic; 
expreſſive. 

- SIGNI'FICATORY, S. that which fig- 
nifies or betokens, 

To SI'GNIFY, V. A. [ Lat.] to declare by 
ſome token or ſign. To mean; to exprefs. 
To import, or weigh, when uſed interroga- 
tively, To make known; to ratify, Neu- 
terly, to ſtand for an idea; to expreſs a 


| 


ſtructs the eye. Notice or, meaning. 
de eye, An 2perture to look SI' SNIORY, S. [Ital.] ſeg S X10 N IO x. 


SI'LENCE, 
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| hard metal, next in weight to gold, Any 


-$1L 


©. SI'LENCE, 8. [Lat.] a ftate wherein no- d 
- "thing is perceived by the car. The act or 
| refraining from ſpeaking, Stillneſs, 


Kate of 
Taciturnity; quietneſs, Secrecy. 
. To8STV NG 

refrain from ſpeaking. 


SILENT, Adj. I Lat.] mute; not ſpeaking, 


Not talkative. Still, or without noſe. 


SI'LENTLY, Ady, without ſpeech or miles W. of Exeter, with two 6: 


- noiſe 3 without mention; mutely. 


SILE'SIA, a province in Germany, with 
the title of a duchy, It is bounded on the 
N. by the. marquiſate of Brandenburg, and 
Poland; on the S. by Moravia and Hungary; 


E, V. A. to ſtill ; to oblige to 


6 yer. MITH, 8. one that Works | 
SI'LVERTON, a village in 


24, and Septembgr 4, for cattle, *. 
SI LVERY, Adj, beſprinkled ih de 


SUMAR, S. [Fr. ] a woman's 
SI'METER, 8. Ph C1 4 


SI'MILAR,Adj.[Lat, ]homogeneous 


on the E. by Poland; and on the W. by Lower| ing one part like another. Reſembling; l 
J 


Luſatia, and Bohemia. It is about 274 miles 
in length, and 100 in breadth; and ſome 
that there are 100 cities, any thing is explained or dized 
352 towns, $63 caſtles, 4000, gentlemen's| ,SIMI'LITUDE, ö 

ſes, and 41618 villages. Part of this coun- ſemblance. A com 
try was ceded to the king of Pruffia in 1742, 


- geographers pretend 


dy the treaty of Breſlaw. 


— SILT'CIOUS, [ fli/hious} Adj. [Lat.] made] To boil with a gentle hi 
" SILYCULOSE, Adj. [Lat.] huſky ; full off made of ſugar, flour, pl 
SILI'GINOSE, Adj. [Lat.] made of fine] ſells preferments in the elurch, 


wheat. | 
. SI'LIQUA, S. ¶ Lat. Jamong Gold Refiners, of buying and ſelling livings in the church, 
a carat, of which x make a ſcruple, In Bo- 2 


tany, the ſeed veſſel, pod, hu 
plants that are of the pulſe kind. 


SI'LIQUOSE, or SFLIQUOUS, Adj. hav- mer, as it ſeems to imitate the dimples of | 


ing a pod or capſula, 


SILK, S. [Sax.] a fine thread ſpun by a to fooliſh ſmiling, 


butterfly. A manufacture made of the filk- 
. worm's threads. | 
- SI'LKEN, Adj. made of filk, Dreſſed in 
Ak. Figurgtively, ſoft or tender. 
SI'LEWORM, S. the worm that ſpins 


SILK, Adj. made of filk, Soft; pliant, 
SILL, S. Sax. ] the timber or tone at the 
foot of a door. A threſhold. 


SI'LLABUB, S. curds made by milking| herbs. 


en vinegar, cyder, wine, &c. | 
_STLLINESS, S. fooliſhneſs ; ſimplicity. * 

SI'LLY, Adj. [Teut.] harmleſs; inoffen- 
fave 3 innocent; plain; artleſs. Weak ; help- 
leſs, Simple; fooliſh ; witleſs. | 

SI'LMISTON, or SI'NMISTON, a vil- 
lage in Suſlex, with a fair on September 19, 
for horned cattle and ſheep, 

SILSOE, a village in Bedfordſhire, on the 
road from London to Bedford, with two fairs, 
on May 12, and September 21, for all ſorts 
of cattle, Diſtant from London 41 miles, 
SILT, S. mud; lime, 

SI'LV AN, Adj. [ Lat. ] abounding in woods; 


SILVER, S, [Belg.] a white, ſhining, 


thing of ſoft or whitiſh ſplendor, Coin or 


or ſhell of and ſelling church 


SIMILARITY, S. likeneſs ; reſemblanc 
SI'MILE, S. [Lat.] a compariſon by wi 
S. Lat.] likeneſy ; ſ 
or ſimile. 5 
To SI'MMER, V. N. { formerly ſpelt 
ber ; formed from the ſound] to boil ge 
iding or motion, 
SI'MNEL, S. {Sax.] 4 kind of « 
ums, ſaffron, &c, 
SIMONTAC, S. [Fr.] one that buy th 


SIMONIY ACAL, Adj. guilty of fem, 
SLMONV, S, [Fr.] the crime of 


prefermenti. 
To SI'MPER, V. N. {perhaps from 


ter gently boiling] to ſmile ; generally 
.SI'MPER, S. a ſmile, generally applied 


a 2 one. ; Je 
'MPLE, mn . 11 
cete; — a unKilled 
harmleſs. Uncompounded ; not complic 
ed. 1 22 7 . 
S 4 . T. 0 
gredient; Aae K uſt frm ; | 
To SI'MPLE, [ing] V. N. uw þ 


herb | 
SI'MPLENESS,[ simplneſ] 8. the quality 
ing without art, experience of companim 
2 PLER, S. an herbariſt. 
SI'MPLETON, Li — , 
leſs, and unexperienced perſon, I 
SIMPLICITY, 8. [Lat,] rol det 
art, artiſice, cunning, or fraud. P 
Singleneſs, Weakneſs; Gllinebs. 10 
SI'MPLIST, S. one Killed in 6mples. | NN. 
SIMPLY, ow : 2 without # Þ | 
tion; merely; fooliſhiy. N \ 
76 SIMULATE, V. A. t ile WS: 


feign. N 4 
Slügul A“ Tlox, S. [Lat.] th ly 

of pretending ſomething to be which is 2 tir 

SIMULTANEOUS, Adj. [Lat] ** 

together; exiſting at the ſame Une T 

exiſtent. ATT * 

SIN, S. [Sax.] any act which 1! = 


money made of filyer. 


SI'LVER, Adj. white like ſilver; having 


to the laws of Cod. | ;guratively, ® 


'$1IN 


gal negligence of religion. A man envt- 
1 5 v. N. [ Sax. ] to act contrary to 
the laws of God, and to negle& the rites and 


of religion. n 
an APISM, S. [Or.] a medicine of muſ- 
to raiſe bliſters, &c, 
ANCE, Adv. daa it being true; be- 
due bat; from the time that; ago, before 
vs, Uſed as 2 prepoſition, after that Time. 
SINCE'RE, Adj, [Lat.] unhurt. Faith- 


kl. Pure; uncorrupted, Honeſt; ingenu- 


aver Krry , or SINCE RENESS, 8. 
Lat.] freedom from hypocriſy or diſſimu- 
Faithfulneſs; integrity z honeſty 

pgeavouſneſs. 
"UNCIPUT, 8, in Anatomy, is the fore- 
jt of the head, reaching from the forehead 
the coronal ſuture, 2 

SINDON, S. [Lat.] in Surgery, is a little 
mand piece of filk, linen, or lint, uſed in 
being a wound after trepanning, 
SINE, S. [Lat.] in Geometry, a line drawn 
from one end of an arch perpendicularly on 
the diameter drawn from the other end, 
SINE, uſed in compoſition, is borrowed 
m the i atin, and fignifies without, 
SNECURE, S. [Lat.] an office where a 
len is entitled to a revenue without trouble. 
NEW, S. [ Sax, ] a tendon or ligament by 
lch the joints are moved; a nerve. Figu- 
wirely, that which gives ſtrength or ſupport, 
JNEWY, Adj. conſiſting of finews or 
s, Figuratively, ſtrong, nervous, or for- 
ble, 

S'NFUL, Adj, [Sax.] contrary to any 
me? command, Wicked; impicus; un- 
ted; ungodly; irreligious. 
ANFULLY, Adv. impiouſly ; wickedly, 
YNFULNESS, S. wickedneſs ; impiety. 
To SING, V. N. pores ſang, or ſung, 


. pafl, ſung. Sax. ] to utter in a melo- 
Ne: or mufical manner, Figuratively, to 
ute poetjcally, Actively, to mention or 
* 11 poetry. To celebrate or praiſe, To 
ance ina muſical manner, 

T»SINGE, [ſje] V. A. [ Sax. ] to ſcorch, 
urn in 2 light or ſuperfictal manner. 
ANGER, [the y pron, hard] S. one whoſe 


Non is to fins 


\NGING-MASTER,S, one whoteaches 


+34; 


1 
A NGLE, (sngl] Adj, [Lat.] not more 
£4 only one. Particular or indivi- 
I ot compounded, Alone, or without 
W  Panion, Unmarried, Not double, 
r flowers, Pure or uncorrupt ; not 
nel; ſimple. That in which one 
4 ge to one; followed by combat. 
* E, (ing!) V. A, to chooſe out 
K n uſed with ont. To take 
ar rente. To withdraw. 
| 85 LENESS, (singlneſs ] S. ſimplicity; 


ep - 


- SINGULAR; Adj, {Lat.]repreſ 

one determinate thing or perſon, - Parti ular; 
unexampled, Different from others. In Gram» 
mar, defloting only one, not plural. 

SINGULA*RLPY, S. [Fr.] ſome charac- 
ter or quality by which a pet ſon is, or affe cts 
to be, diftingutthed from others, An oddity, 
A curioſity. | | 

To SINGULARIZE, V. A. [Fr.] 
make particular or ſingle. * = 

SLNISTER, Adj. [Lat.] left; being on 
the left hand, figuratively, bad; unlucky ; 

erverſe ; inauſpicioug ; unfair. - * 
To SINK, V. N. preter. I/ , F. rmeriy 
I ſank, part. paſſ. ſunk or junk», 514, ) to 
deſcend in any fluid or liquor. 
dually, To enter or penetrate into a 
To contract or grow leſs, with rep: to 
height or depth. Figuratively, to be over- 
whelmed, uſed with beneatb or under. 0 
decline; to tend to ruin. To be received or im- 
preſſed deeply, uſed with dtn. To fall into 
a ſtate of reſt or indolence. . Actively, to 
force under water, and render incapable of 
floating or ſwimming. - To make deep by 
digging.” To depreſs or degrade, To dimi- 
niſh in quantity or value, Ts cruſh or over- 
bear. To make to decline. To ſuppreſs, 
conceal,” or convert to one's uſe by traud ; 
applied to money. g 

SINK, S. [Sax.] a drain or jakes, Any 
place where filth or corruption is ſuffered to 
collect. 

SI'NKING-FUND, S. is a proviſion made 
by Parliament, confiſting of the ſurpluſages of 
other funds, intended to be appropriated to 
the payment of the national debts ; on the 
credit of which very large ſums have been 
borrowed for public uſes. 

SI'NLESS, Adj. free from fin, 

SI'NLESSNESS, S. exemption from fin. 

SI'NNER, S. one at enmity with God; 
one not truly or religiouſly good. An offen: 
der; a criminal, 1 

SI'N-OFFERING, S. an expiation or a+ 
crifice for fin. 

SI'NOPER, or SI'NOPLE, S. a ſpecies 
of earth; ruddle, . 

To SINUATE, V. A. [Lat.] to bend in 
and out. a 
SINUA'TION, S. a bending in and out. 

SI'NUOUS, Adj. [Fr.] bending in and 
out, 

SINUS, S. [Lat.] a bay of the ſea, In 
Surgery, a hollow paſſage under the fleſh, 
Any fold or opening. 

To SIP, V. A. {Sax.] to drink by ſmall 
draughts wherein the lips do but juſt touch the 
veſſel, To drink in ſmall quantities, Neu- 
terly, to ſup or drink a very ſmall quantity. 

SIP, S. J ſmall draught or mouttiful, 

SI 'PPER, S. one that fips; 

SI'PPET, S, a little ſop. 


* 


SI'PHON, C.] S. [Or. J a crooked 


tube or pipe, Having ons leg langer than the 
g 1s ie te than 
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1K. 8 [Rrit.] a title of reſpect, uſed where| ri 


we ceremogioully give another the preterence, 
The title of a knight or baronet; and gene- 


rally added to the werd /oin, when applied to 


beef, becauſe that joigt was once knighted by 
one of our kings in a fit of good humour. 
SIRE; S. {Fs.] in Poetry, a father; and 
alſo in that ſenſe applied to beaſts. A com- | 
plimental addreſs to a great perſonage.. _. 
SIREN, S. [Lat.] an imaginary wonſter, 
ſuppoſed to have a human face and 3 bird's, 
body, which enticed men by ita Anging, and 
de voured them. | AS 
SIRTASIS, S. [Gr,] an inflammatiog of 
the brain and its membrane, through an ex 
ceſſive heat of the ſun, ; 
SI'RIUS, S, [Lat,] che Dog - ſtar. 
SI'RRAH, S. [contrafted from Sir. and 
1 a word conveying reproach and inſult. 
I'RUP, or SYRUP, S. [Arab.] any ve- 
getable juice boiled to a confiſtence with ſugar, 
SI'STER, S. [Sax,] a woman born of the 
ſme parents with another perſon, Figyra- 
tively, a woman of the ſame kind, manners, 
ſentiments, perſuaſion, or employment. Siſfer- 
in-law, is a huſband's or wife's ſiſter, 
SI' STERHQOD, S. the office or duty of 
a ſiſter. A number of women of the ſame 


er. . 
ki STERLY, Adj, like, or becoming a 
er. 

To SFF, V. N. f preter. I ſat. Sax. ] to oc- 
cupy a ſeat; to reſt upon the buttocks. 
be in a ſtate of reſt. To reſt or preſs as a 
burthen.. To ſettle or abide. To be adjuſted, 
or 10 ſuiß. To brood, or incubate, applied to 
birds. To be placed at a table, To be as 
a member in any ſolemn aſſembly. To be 
placed in order to be painted. Tp ſit up, to 
changea lying poſture for a fitting one; to 
watch, or refrain from gaing to bed. Ac- 
tively, to keep one's ſeat. Followed by a re- 
ciprocal pronoun, to place on a ſeat. 

SITE, S. [ Lat. ] fituation of one place with 
reſpect to another. 

SITH, Adj. [ /i:he, Sax. ] fince; ſeeing that, 

SITHE, S. [Sax, this word being vari- 
ouſly ſpelt, Johnſon prefers this as the moſt 
ſimple and moſt agreeable to etymology] a 
crooked blade joined to.a pole, and uſed in 
mowing. Scythe, 

$1' i TENBURN, or SI'TTINGBOURN, 
a town in Kent, a mile to the N. of Milton, 


| 


ö 


and a great thorough - fare between Rocheſter every thing. 8 
ind Canterbury, provided with ſevetal good SKE'PTICISM, Erna 4 
10ns; but has no market, though two fairs, 


en Whit-Monday, for linen and toys, and 
on October 10, for linen, woollen-drapery 
and hardware, It is 414 miles from London. 
SI'TTER, S, one that fits. A bird that 
broods. 
SITTING, S. the poſture or act of ſit - 


| 


10 


or pretends 
longing to a ſkeptic; pre 
a pretence or profeſhon 

thing; pyrrhoniſm. 
draught; a firſt plan. 


of a picture. To lay down 3 
or plan, 


Incubation, 
; _STTVATK, Adj, 
to any thing elſe, p 
SITUA'TION, 8, (Fr, potions . 
reſpect to ſomething elſe, - Conditian 


with 


| SIX, Adj. { fx, Sax, and 
pie eg np. Are — A 
fuſion and danger. | | longer, aq 
air A Ini ar as . 
wer > v4 10 maay pence v in 
SIXSCO'RE, 8. fix ti 
bundred and twenty, E 
SIX TEE N, Adj. [Sr.] fix and tes, 
SIXTEENTH, Adj, [San. ] the ordind 
ſixteen, or the ſixth after the tenth, 
SIXTH, Adj. [Sax.] the ordinal of ſi 
the next in order beyond the fifth. 
SI XTIETH, Adj. [$ax,] the audi 
fixty, or the fixth ten times 
SI'XTY, Adj. [Sax] fix ties ten. 
SIZE, S. [ Johnſon ſuppoſes it ſhould 
ciſe, from inciſa, Lat. or from afiſe, F;.| 
bulk of a body confidered as compared i 
that of another; proportion; bigneſs. Ak 
tled quantity or allowapce, Any viſcon 
glutinous ſubſtance, from fa, Ital, 
To SIZE, V. A, to arrange or place 
cording to bulk. To ſettle, as adjuſt, To 
ſmear with any viſcous or glytinouz ſublan 
SI'ZER, S. an inferior ſcholar in 
bridge, tynonimous to a Servitor at Ola 
SI'ZY, Adj. viſcous or glutinous, 
SKAIN, or SKEIN, S. [Fr.] a kit 
thread or (ilk. ; 
To SKAIT, V. A. to flide on the ice 
kkates, 
SKATE, S. [Sax,] a flat ſea i. AK 
of ſhoe, armed with iron, and uſed in Wl 
on the ice; written alſo Sit, 
SKEAN, or SKEEN, S. (Erſe] a 
ſword or knife; a dagger. 
SKE'LETON, S. [Or.] in Anatomy, 
aſſemblage of all the bones of an animal 
ed from their fleſh, and diſpoſed in ther 
melken. An aſſemblage or ® 
of the principal parts, 
SKE'PTIC, SCE Price, 8. one uh 
| to doubt of every thing. 
SCEPTICAL, 4 
ing to 


Fr.] twice thee 


SKE'PTICAL, 


. 
oat 


SKETCH, $. [Lat.] an outline 0 
A. to trace the 


To SKETCH, V "7 


nag on 3 feat, A time at which one exhi- 


SKF WER, S. [ Dan. ] 2 wooden 
pin, uſed to keep meat in form. 


8K 1 


x ZW. ER, V. A. to ſuſtain with ſkewers, 
_ or KY, an iſland in Scotland, and 
we of the largeſt of the weſtern iſlands,” It 
« 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth, and 
£rided from the counties of Roſs and Inver- 
wh by a narrow channel, 35 miles in length, 
nl 10in breadth, It is cut into a great num- 
of gulphs and promontories, and there 
»ſeren high mountains, near each other, 


itful in paſtures, and produce plenty of 
* oats, The ſea —— it is full of 
, particularly cod and ling; and there are 
ing hoals of herrings in the ſeaſon, - 
Ir, S. [Fr.] a ſmall light boat. 
KI'LFUL, Adj. knowing; poſſeſſing any 
; dextrous; able; experienced. 


tet in any art; dexterity; artfulneſs, 
py particular art. 
SKILLET, S. [Fr.] a ſmall kettle or 


To SKIM, v. A. ſee Scum. 
KI'MBLESKAMBLE, Adj; wild; wan- 
nes, A cant word, 


KIN, S. Dan.] the natural covering of 
10 


T SKIN, v. A. to flay or ſtrip the ſkin 
Tocover with ſkin, To cover the ſur- 
: uſed with over. OP 


KINK, S. (Sar. erint any thing pota- 


INK, v. N. [Sax.] to ſerve drink. 
KINNY, Adj. conſiſting only of ſkin 
ling fen; thin; lean, 
0 SKIP, V. N. [Ital.] to fetch quick 
x or leaps ; to leap up or paſs by quick 
þ; to leap for joy. To paſs without 
et, Actively, to miſs or paſs, 
Ip, S. a light leap or bound. 
RIPJACK, S. an upſtart. 
IPPER, S. the maſter of a Dutch ſhip, ; 
Prod, a town in the W. riding o 
Lire, with a market on Saturdays, and 
un, nz. on March 23, for Horned cattle, 
beep; Palm-Sunday-Eve, for horſes ; 
"Eve, for cattle and ſheep ; firſt, ſecond, 
third Tueſdays after Eafler, fot horned 
; Whitfun-Eve for linen-cloth, and 
ode; Auguſt 5; for horſes and 
; November 20, for horned cattle 5 and 
22, for horſes, broad-cloth, and 
n ware. It is a handſome place, ſeated 


* 


Ad. nver Aire, in a i 

| in a rough, ſtony, hilly 
. IN, called the Craven, It i i 
7 . 223 miles 
) 7 N _ S. from ys and carm, Brit, 
"ot war] a flight engagement, leſs 


itched battle, A conteſt ; contenti 
Ntion. 
KIRMISH, v. N. to fight in 


_ without coming to a general en- 
KIRRE, 

to traverſe 
. to ſcud ; 


[A] v. A. — to 
or ramble in order to clear, 


de middle of the iſland, The valleys are| 


KILL, S. [11.] knowledge, readineſs, or 


ech or 


SLA 

SKIRT, S. [$wed.] that of a 5 
which hangs 1 below 222 he edge 
of a garment, An edge, border, margin, ex- 
treme part. ny 

To SKIRT, V, A. to border or run along 
the edge. | Se os 

SKI'TTISH, Adj. [Dan. ] thy, or eaf ly 
frighted. Wanton; volatile. 'Changeable ; 
fickle, Haſty ;- precipitate, 

SKONCE, S. ſee Scoxer, © © 

SKREEN, S. fee Scxzen, 

SKUE, Adj. [the etymology is uncertaia] 
ſidelong; oblique. See AsxEw.. 
SKULL, S. [Id.] ſee Sc vl. ren 

SK, S. [Dan.] the region of the clouds, 
The Heavens. The weather. 1 

SKY"4LIGHT, LA] S. a window 
which lets light in through the cieling. | 

SLAB, S. a puddle, A plane of ftone, 
—_—_ marble. An outfide ſappy plank. 

To SLA'BBER, V. N. [Belg.] todrivel, 
to let the ſpittle fall out of the mouth, To 

pour any thing on one's cloaths, &c. 
|  SLA'BBY, Adj, viſcous z thick. Wet; 
floody; plaſhy. | 

SLACK, Adj. [Sax.] looſe, or not drawn 
tight, Remiſs, careleſs, or not diligent, 
Slow, applied to motion. Weak, or not. 
holding faſt. 

To SLACK,” or SLA'CKEN, V. N. to be 
remiſs .or negligent. 'To fall to pieces, or 
crumble into particles. To grow looſe. To 
languiſhz to fail, To abate. AQtively, to 
looſen, To remit, To eaſe; to mitigate, 
To relie ve or unbend, applied to the mind. 
To reduce to particles. To withhold. To re- 
pres. To neglecre. | 

SLAC, S. coal broken into ſmall parts; 
ſmall coal. 

. SLA'CKNESS, S. want of tightneſs, at- 
tention, tendency, or force, Slowneſs, | 

SLAG,'S. the droſs of metal. 

SLA'GHAM, à village in Suſſex, with 
one fair, on Eaſter-Tuecſday, for pedlars 
ware, * 8 | 

SLATDBURN, a village in the W. riding 
of Yorkſhire, 6 miles W. by N. of Oiſburn, 
with four fairs, on February 14; April 15, 
Auguſt 1, and October 20, for cattle.” 

SLAIN, participle paſſive of Star. 

To SLAKE, V. A, Taccording to Skinner 
from ſlack; but rather from Hack, III. to ex- 
tinguiſh or quench] to quench or extinguiſh, 
To temper with water. To allay, Neuterly, 
to grow leſs tight. 4 

To SLAM, V. A. [Belg.] to ſlaughter or 
cruſh, To fling a door to with violence, _ 
To SLA*NDER, V. A. [Fr.] to ſpeak ill 
of another falſely ; to belie. 

SLA'NDER, S. a falſe invective; reproach. 
A diſgrace, Diſreputation; ill name, 


SLANG, preter of Sr.1NnG. 1 7 
Adj. g. 
not — 


; 


dv 
r 


xg, not perpendicular; 


to ſcour ; to run in haſte. | 


SLANT, or SLA'NTING, l 
SLAP, 


6 B 


SLE 

1 2 

_ SLAP, 8. 8 blow with the hand 
open, or ſomething flat. | 

To SLAP, V. A. to ſtrike with a ffap, 
To SLASH, V. A. a, 10.] to cut; to 
wound with long cuts, To laſh; to whip. 

Neuterly, to ſtrike at random with a ſword, 
SLAS H, S. a cut or wound, A cut in cloth, 

SLATE, 8. [Fr.] a gray foſſile ſtone, 
which eaſily ſlits into thin pieces, and is uſed 
fo cover houſes, or to write on. 

To SLATE, V. A. to cover a roof with ſlate. 

SLATTERN, S. [Swed.] a woman who 
is negligent and ſlovenly in her dreſs. 
SLAVE, S. [Fr. It is ſaid to have its orjgi- 
nal from the i, or Sclawonians, ſubdued 
and fold by the Venetians] one taken priſoner 
in war, or bought and .obliged to ſerve a per- 
ſon during life. A bond-man j a bond-maid, 
To SLAVE, V. N. to drudge; to moil ; 
to toil 4 labour hard. 

SLA'VER, S. [10.] ſpittle running from 
To SLA'VER, V. N. [ſee nyo fm 
be ſmeared with ſpittle. To let ſpittle 
from the mouth; fo drivel, AQtvely, to 
ſmear with ſpittle. | x 

SLAVERY, S. the condition of a perſon 
who has loſt his liberty. Servitude ; bond 


age. not bulky or ſtrong, Small, or ſparing; 


811 


SLEEP, 8. [Sax,] that kum wher: 
jects act on the organs of ſenſe, without 
citing their uſual ſenſations, ' 
SEE, PLESS, Adj, without 
; Y, Adj; drowſy, or di 
Neep. Not bet. Cab, u e 
ferous; narcotic; ſoporous ; ſomniferou, 


SLEET, S8. [Dan,] ſmall bail or f 
N. in fingle * intermixed wi 
T,. v. N. to ſnow in ſuull par 


To SLEE 
termixed with rain, 


IT 


cles, in 
SLEEVE, S. {Sax.] that part of a gume 
1 48 6 ki 


« The ravell'd of care,” | 
lug in e's fr, laugh oY 
vnknown to him; from ſleeve, Belg, a core 
Ta ba 2 1 18 to be dependent: 
SLEE'VELESS, Ad). wanting ſleeve 
without ſleeves, Wanting propriety or efel 
— groundleſs ; fooliſh. 
LEIGHT, S. II.] an artful tit 
Dab 


Sleight of band, dexterity 
ben 
in . 6 3h — 


e waiſt, Slig 


SLAU'GHTER, I aire} $. [Sax.] |than enough. he 
ion by the ſword, including the idea} SLEPT, participle of S.2 25, * 
multitude, Maſſacre; butchery ; carnage. SLE'SWICK, the duchy of, or 8. Jat 


To SLAU'GHTER, | flaiter] V. A. to 
maſſacre; to kill; to murder, | 
SLAU'GHTEROUS, L ] Adj. 
deſtructive; murderous. | 
SLA'VISH, Adj. like a ſlave. Mean; 
baſe ; ſervile; dependant, | 
To SLAY, V. A. [preter. flew, part, paſl. 
Hain. Sax,] to kill ; to put to z to 
butcher ; to murder. ; 
SLE'AFORD, a town in Lincolnſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and five fairs, on 
Plough-Monday, Eafter-Monday, and Whit- 
Monday, for horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep ; 
on Auguſt 12, for provifions, and on October 
10, for horned cattle, and ſheep. It is 
large well built place, well inhabited, It is 
115 miles N. of London, 
E'AZY, [ fle&zy] Adj. [Sax.] weak, or 
wanting ſubſtance. 
SLED, S. [Dan.] a carriage drawn with- 
- out wheels, 
SLED GE, S. [ Sax. ] a large heavy hammer. 
A carriage mm Is, or with very ſhort 
ones; more pro 5 | | 
SLEEK, Adj. [Relg.] ſmooth z glofly ; 
nitid ; poliſhed, 
To SLEEK, V. A. to comb ſmooth and 
even. To render ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſly, 
To SLEEP, V. N. ſpret, and part. paſt. 
| 2 8 Sax. ] to take one's reſt, by a ſuſpenſion 
all 


the faculties of the mind, To reſt or 
be motionleſs. To live without care or 


is about 100 miles in length, 


and 
breadth, It is bounded on the N, 


ocean. It contains 14 cities, 17 town 
„ aſp 

| 116 water zenriens 
ſeats, It is a pleaſant, fertile, g. 
country, and belongs to the king of De 


SLEW, preter. of Sf Av. mY pp 
To SLEY, V. A. to part or tui quart 
threads, PP 
- - Wh SLICE, V. te fi 
pieces Or . Ms, 
| SLICE, 8. Sax, ] L!1 
A broad head (j; 
SLID, preter. of 8 f. 


To SLIDE, v. N. ¶ preter. fid, 


thought, followed by over, To be inattentive. | 
Figuratively, to be dead, | 


— 


/ 


a IST * 


$LO 
it makes with the plane 


To throw z to fling. To[cording to the 
| 9 an 1 e ? 
UGHTNESS, Linne] S. wealkneſs;} SLOPE, S. an oblique direction, or de- 


clining ſurface, | 
To SLOPE, v. A. to form or ſhape ob- 


Negligence. thin. A cant word. 
LIM, Adj, gender; liquely, Neuterly, to decline, or tend to de- 


LIME, S. Sar. ] viſcous mire ; any glu- 
tinops ſubſtance. 


Mv, Adj, viſcous 
q Overſpread with ſlime, 


b on Fafter-Tueſday, for pedlars ware, 
SLING, 8. 

ih a firap 1 
alt at a diſtance, by 
of the firings, A 
a broken limb, 
u ke, A ſtroke or blow, 
Ie SLING, v. A. to throw by a fling. 


ndage worn to ſup- 


y means of a rope and crane, 
MALIN, v. N. [preter. funk, Sax.] 
peak, or fteal out of the way. A@vely, 
wiſcarry of, A low word. 
Alb, v. N, [Sax.] to flide; not to 
| firm, To move or fly unexpectedly out 
hace, To ſlide; to glide, To move flily 
pperceived ; to flink. To fall into a fault 
mir, To creep by over-ſight. To eſcape 
vorn out of the memory, Actively, to 
J ſecretly. To loſe by negligence, To 
em; to leave lily, To ſeparate twigs 
a tree by tearing them off, To let 
To throw off any reftraint, To paſs 
regligently, rg 
LIP, S. the act of ſlipping; a falſe ſtep. 
error or miſtake, A twig torn from the 
fock, A leaſh or firing in which a dog 
Wd, An eſcape, A long narrow piece, 
w gallery on the fides of the theatre. 
IPPER, S. a ſhoe, ſometimes without a 
quarter, 


te firm footing, Hard to hold or keep; 

1 Fickle, Unchaſte. 
I, V. A, [preter, and part. paſſ. 
i fitted, Sax. ] to cut lengthwiſe, 

T, S. [Sat.] a long cut, or narrow 


% 

VE, or SUI'VER, [ rover] V. A. 

e to divide 1 to tear 
wiſe, 


VER, 8 
— Aver] S. a ſſit; or a large 


VBBER, S. ſee SLABRER, 
BLOCK, v. N. [Swed,] to ſlack ; to 


„ [Sax,] the fruit of the black 


3 5 2 ſmall ſhip with one maſt, 
V. A. to drink grofly and 
= ſpill or waſte liquor idly, 
. u.] a pair of trowſers or open 
4 — and vile liquor of any kind. 
„ 0d). [Belg.] oblique z declivous ; 


viſcous 3 mucous; gluti- 
AINFOLD, a village in Suſſex, with one 
Sax,] a kind of weapon made 


two ftrings, by which a body 
— it and looſing 


hang looſely by a ſtring. To move or 


An utenſil for carrying 


ERV, Adj. Sax. ] ſmooth, glib ; not | 


clivity. 
a — Adj, [ſee Sr] miry ; wet ; 
a . | 
4 T:3LOT, VA. [Belg.] to ſtrike or claſh 
n | 
SLOT, 8. [1f..] the track of a deer. 
SLOTH, S. — ſlowneſs; tardineſs, 
Slothfulneſs; idleneſs; lazineſs. An- ani- 
mal remarkably flow in motion. Syv NON. 
Sloth and lazineſs are voluntary; with this 
difference, that ſloth implies utter inactivity 
and abſolute averſion to work ; /azineſs, an 
inclination, but a fear of trouble and fatigue ; 
whereas ſluggiſhneſs is often involuntary, pro- 
ceeding ſometimes from conſtitution, and is 
diſcovered by its dull, heavy method of actin 
Induſtry is the reverſe of foth ; activity, — 
lazineſs ; expedition, of fu ifſoneſs, 
SLO'THFUL, Adj. idle. lazy, fluggiſh, 
inaQtive, indolent, dull of motion. 
SLOUCH, S. [formerly ſpelt flach. Dan.] 
a downcaſt look, A perſon who has ag un- 
gainly, heavy, clowniſh look. 
To SLOUCH, V. N. to have a downcaft, 
clownith look. 
SLO'VEN, S. [Brit,] a man who has no 
regard to neatneſs or cleanneſs of dreſs, 
SLOUGH, 1 F] S. [ Sax. ] a deep mi 
place; a hole full of dirt. The ſkin whi 
a ſerpent has caſt off, The foul part of a ſore, 
SLOW, [/s] Adj. * ſwift- 
neſs, applied w motion, » applied to 
time, Dull, or inactive. Not eaſily pro- 
voked, In compoſition, it has the Kalt of - 
an adverb, 
SLO'W-WORM, S. [Sax,] the blind 
worm ; a ſmall viper, whoſe ſting is veno- 
moue, but ſcarcely montal, 
To SLU BBER, V. A. [perhaps from 
lubber, or flebber] to do any thing in an im- 
perfect or lazy manner, or with idle hurry. 
To ſtain or daub, To coyer in a coarſe 
manner. : 
SLUDGE,S. mire, or dirt mixed with water. 
SLUG, S. [Dan.] an idle, heavy, ſleepy, 
and lazy perſon ; a drone, An obſtruction. 
A flow creeping ſnail. An oval or cylindri- 
cal piece of metal ſhot from a gun, 
To SLUG, V. N. to be lazy, or move 
lowly ; to play the drone. | 
SLU"GGARD, | fiig-ard] S. an idler; a 
perſon too much given to ſleep and lazineſs; 
a drone, 1 r PLC 
SLUGGISH, ] Adj. dull; lazy; 
drowſy ; flothful ; A bel; idle; in- 
ert; inactive. 
SLU GGISHNESS, g- iſpneſt] S. ſloth; 
lazineſs; dulneſs; idlenels; inertneſs; in- 


"3 Yplied to any rifing ſurface, ac- 


activity. 
6 B 2 SLUIcE, 
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SLUIcE, [ fuſe] S. [ Belg. ] 2 watergate ; 
fKloodgate z vent for water that is pent up. 

To SLUICE, \ fuſe]. V. A. to let out by 

floodgates. "To wet a large quantity of 


To'SLU'MBER, V. N. [Sax.] to. ſleep 
Nightly or imperfectiy. Figuratively, to be 
in a ſtate of negligence. Actively, to be afleep, 


water, 


To ſtun, to ſtupify. | 


SLU'MBER, S. light and imperfect fleep. 


SLUNG, the preter, and participle paſſ. 


of SrinG,” Pg 
SLUNK, the preter, and participle paſſive 


of Strings. 


To SLUR, v. A. [Belg.] to fully; to 
daub; to ſoil to contaminate ; to beſpatter, 
To paſs lightly ; to baulk or miſs. To cheat; 


_ to trick, 


«SLUR, S. a faint reproach; a light diſ- 
grace; a mark of ignominy, ' 

SLUT, S. [Belg.] a woman who regards 
neither cleanlineſs or decency in dreſs or bu- 
ſineſs. A flattern ; a nafty, dirty drab. 

SLY, Adj. (Sax. ] ſecretly. inſidious, or 
— 3 meanly artful, Crafty ; cunning; 

übt le. ; 


| SLY'NESS, s. the quality of being deſign-| 


ingly artful. - - 
To SMACK, V. N. [Sax.] to have a tafte, 


To make a noiſe by the ſudden ſeparation of 


the lips after having preſſed them ſtrongly ta, 
gether. To kiſs fo as to be heard, Actively, 
to make a quick and ſmart noiſe. To kiſs. 

SMACK, S. a taſte, or favour, A ſmall 
quantity, A loud kiſs. A ſmart and ſharp 
noiſe, A ſmall ſhip, from ſnacca, 10. 

SMALL, [the à is pron. broad in this word 
and its following compounds; as, maul] Adj, 
[Sax,] little in fize, quantity, quality, im- 
portance, or value. Slender, mirute, petty, 
Weak, not firong, ; 

SMA'LLAGE, S. in Botany, is a plant, 
whoſe root, in medicine, is one of the great 
openers. It is very good in groſs conſtitutions, 
and infarctions of the lungs, eſpecially if eat 
with oil and muſtard; it may be agreeably 
mixed with ſallads. a 

SMA'LL-COAL, S. little wood coals uſed 
in lighting fires, &c. 

SMALL-CRAFT, S. a little veſſel below 
the rank of a ſhip, 

SMA'LL-POX, S. a contagious diſeaſe, 
conſiſting of a general eruption of puſtules 
tending to ſuppuration, and accompanied with 
a fever, 3 

SMALT, S. a blue colour in powder uſed 
in painting ; blue enamel. 

SMA”"RAGDINE, Adj. made of emerald; 
reſembling emerald, | 

SMA'RDEN, à town in Kent, with a 
market on Fridays, and one fair, on October 
10, for pedlars ware. It is 55; miles S. E. 
of London, 

SMART, S. [ Belg. ] a quick, ſharp, and 

pungent pain, applied both to the body and mind. 


| 


. 


quick and livel fr 


S'M 0, 
To SMART, v. x. 


and vivacity. A cant 
e H, 8. 
» twang, tincture, Allo, a bi 

| To SMA'TTER, V. N. to 10 af 
taſte,or a ſuperficial and imperſect Raon h 
To talk ignorantly or ſuperficially, 

SMA'T'TER, S. imperfe& or fuperds 
knowledge, 

SMA”T'TERER, 8. one who has 1 fp 
or ſuperficial knowledge, 

To SMEAR, cer] V. A. 1 
ſpread with any thing viſcous or adheßte 
ſoil ; to beſmear ; to contaminate, 


To SMELL,'V; N. to aſſect the not 


to have a particular ſcent; to haye a yirth 
lar ſmack of any quality; to practiſe the 
of ſmelling, 

SMELL, S. the ſenſe of which the a 
the organ, Scent; power of affecting the: 

SMELT, the pret, and part. paſſ. of us 

To SMELT, V. A. [Bal to mel 
ſo as to extract the metal, 

To SMERK, or SMIRK, V. A. 
to ſmile ; to look cheerfully or wantonh, 

SMTICKET, S. a woman's ſhift, 

To SMILE, V. N. [Belg] to look pl 
or joyous. Io expreſs light or diſdun 
look with an eye of favour, 

SMILE, S. a look of pleaſure or ki 
a ſlight contraction of the face. 

To SMIRCH, V. A. tc cloud; to 
to ſoil, , 

To SMITE, V. A. [preterite ſn, | 
paſſ. ſmit or ſmitten, Sax, to ftrike; wi 
to afflict; to blaſt ; 10 affect with ay 
fion ; to deſtroy; to chaften, - 

SMITH, a village in Kent, with twol 
on May 12, _ September 29, fo 
cattle, and ware. 

SMITH. S, [Sax.] one who fon 
a hammer; one who works in men 
perſon who makes or effects any thing 

SMI THERY, or SMI'THY, S. i 
of a ſmith, ©, 

1 * PT TEN, participle paſſive of Sul 

SMOCK, 8. * the under * 
ment of a woman. U - — 
thing belonging particularly to 4 . 

SO CK 8 
ing an effeminate face. 

SMOKE; or SMOAK, 5. 
ſooty or blackiſh cloud which 
any thing burning. ES | 

To SMOKE, v. N. to emit 4 — 
heat, 

o move n 


exhalation, or vapour, by 
to burn or be K ed. ö 
rapidity as to raiſe duſt or 


de p 
tobacco in a pipe. To ſuffer © 


Actively, to {cent by, & dry in, 


S NA 


mel ot find out. To ſneer or ridicule to 
5000 rn. Adj. [Sax, even on the ſur- 
fe; level. Flowing; ſoft ; ſleek, Glofly, 
4 Without any bounds or jirks, applied 
— Mild, courteous, adulatory, affa- 
ve, ſoothing. SY Nox. That which 1s not 
od is ſmooth 3 that which A. free from 
; riſings, is 4 | 
aher bollows or 853 9 
To free from obſtruc- 


the ſurface. 

| = To free from harſhneſs, 
found, To work into a loft uniform maſs, 
Topalliate or ſoften, applied to excuſe, * To 
an ot mollify. To eaſe, To flatter; 
to of en with blandiſhments. | 
\ $MOTE, preter. of SM1TF, 

To $MO'THER, V. A. [Sax.] to ſuffo- 
ate by ſmoke, by the excluſion of air, or by 
the oppreſſion of ſumething which hinders a 
perſon from breathing, Figuratively, to ſup- 
preſe, Neuterly, to ſmoke without vent. To 
te ſuppreſſed or kept cloſe, ' 

MO'THER, S. a great vapour, ſmoke, or 
thick duſt, | 
SOU'LDERING, or SMOU'LDRY, 
ar, Adj. [ Belg.] burning or ſmoaking for 
want of vent. 

Mb, Adj, [ Belg. ] nice; ſpruce ; dreſſed 
with affetted niceneſs, but without elegance. 
To SMU'GGLE, [ ſmug! ] V. A. [Belg.] 
p run goods, or to impert or export goods 
hout paying the cuſtoms. | 
SMU'GGLER, S. one who imports or ex- 
$ goods without paying the cuſtoms, 
MUT, S. |Sax.} a ſpot made with ſoot 
|} coal, Blackneſs gathered on corn; mil- 
ks, Immodeſt language; obſcenity, 
ToSMUT, V. A. to ſtain or mark with 
ot or coal, To taint with mildew. | 
ToSMUTCH, v. A. to blacken with ſmoke. 
SNACK,S. [from ſnatch Ja ſhare; a portion. 
SNAFFLE, C/] S. [Belg. ] a bridle 
dich croſſes the nole, 
SNAG, S. [the etymology uncertain} a 
or ſharp protuberance, A tooth left by 
af, or ſtanding out beyond the reſt. | 
Vall, S. [Sex.] a ſlimy, flow, creeping 


Ked, and the ſhelled, Figuratively, a flow 
ugz1ſh perſon ; a drone, | 
SNAITH, a town in the W. riding of 
ſhire, with a market on Fridays, and 
pree fairs, on the firſt Friday in April, on 
wuſt 10, for cattle horſes, and pedlars 
a; and on the firſt Friday of September, 
* Cattle and horſes. It is a ſmall town, 
bd ſeated on the river Air, It is 1744 miles 
W. of London. n 
MAKE, S. [Belg.] is a harmleſs animal, 
might be kept tame in houſes to deſtroy | 


Min, Its fleh is reſtorative, like that of 
c Viper, 


To dN AP, v. 


applied to| 


lizal, of which there are two ſorts, the 


8NI 
or ſharp nap. To bite. To catch ſuddenly 
and unexpectedly. To treat with ſharp lan- 


guage. Neuterly, to be brittle, or to break 
ort, or fall aſunder. To make an effort to 


bite with eagerneſs. 
SNAP, S. the act of breaking ſhort; - A 


morſel or bite. A catch; a theft. 


SNA'PPISH, Adj. peeviſh 3 ſurly ; 
in reply; 


SNARE, S. [Dan. | any thing ſet to catch 
an animal. Any ching by which a perſon 
is entrapped, or brought unwarily into danger. 
A trap; a net; a gin. 

Ts SNARE, V. A. to entrap; to entangle. 

To SNARL, V. N. [Beig.] to growl, ap- 
plied to the noiſe made by an angry animal; 
to gnar or gnarl. Figuratively, to ipeak 
roughly, or in tharp language. 

To SNATCH, V. A. [Belg.] to ſeize any 
thing haſtily. To tranſport or carry ſuddenly, 
Neuterly, to bite or catch at ſomething eagerly. 

SNATCH, S. an haſty and eager catch or 
ſeizure, A ſhort fit of vigorous action. A 
ſmall or broken part. A ſhort fit of action. 
A ſniffling anſwer, 

To SNEAK, | ſneek] V. N. [ Sax. ] to 
creep ſlily; to come or go as if afraid to be 
ſeen, To behave ina mean and ſervile man- 
ner; to crouch ; to truckle, 

A ec ter j S. a ſmall veſſel of 
drink. . 


vile; mean. Covetous.z niggardly, 
To SNEAP, [ ſneep] V. A. [a corruption 


or check, To nip, 

SNEAP, | ſneep] S. a check or reprimand, 

To SNEER, V, N, [properly derived from 
the ſame root as ſnore or ſnort] to ſhow con- 
tempt by an oblique look, To infinuate con- 
tempt by covert expreſſions, To praiſe in a 
jeering manner. To ſhow aukward mirth, 

'SNEER, S. an expreflion of ludicrous 
ſcorn, A look of contemptuous ridicule, 

To SNEEZE, V. N. [ Sax. ] to expel wind 
forcibly and audibly through the noſe, 
SNE'TSHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Fridays, but no fair, 


N. by E. of London. 
To SNIB, V. A. [Dan.] to check, nip, or 
reprimand. | 
SNICK and SNEE, S8. a combat with 
To SNI'CKER, V. N. [or ſrnigger] to 


one's ſleeve. 
To SNIFF, or SNI'FFLE, V. N. [Swed,] 
to draw the breath audibly up the noſe; to 
ſnuff up. 

To SNI'GGLE, | ſnig!] V. N. to catch 


A. to break at once, or toſ eels in their holes by means of a hook baited 


1 dan. To fwike wich a Knacking noiſe, 


and tied to a cord. 
To SNIP, 


to bite, * ON 
SNA'PSACK, S. [Swed.] a ſoldier's bag. 


SNE'AKING, . ſnec king] Part. Adj. ſer- 


greedy. perſon, A quick and eager bite. A 


33580 * 
nd rn 


of ſnip, or /nap, a reprimand] to reprimand 


It is ſeated , 
on a ſmall inlet of the ſea, It is 108 miles 


knives, * 


laugh lily or contemptuouſly; to laugh in 
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To SNIp, V. 
SNIP, 8. a cut made with ſciflars, A 
 SNIPE, S. a ſmall fen fowl. Piguratively, 
a fool or blockhead, | 
SNIPSNAP, S. tart dialogue. A cant word, 
To SNITE, V. A. [ Sax. ] to blow the noſe, 
SNTVEI, 8. [Teut.] the viſcous humour 
of the noſe ; ſnot. 
To SKI'VEL, V, N. to run at the noſe. 
Figuratively, to cry like à child. : 
To SNORE, V. N. fBelg.] to breathe 
andibly through the noſe in ſleep. 
SNORE. S. an bard and audible breathing 
g.] to breathe 


through the noſe in ſleep. 
To SNORT, V. N. [Bel 

ſhort and audibly through the noſe like a high 

metiled horſe. 


SNOT, S. [Belg.] the viſcous humour of 
N 


noſe. | 
SNOUT, S. [Belg.] the noſe of a hog, &c. 
The noſe of a man, in contempt, The noſel 


or end of any open pipe. | 
SNOW, | ſa] S. 4 Ie meteor formed 
in the middle region of the air of vapours 


raiſed by the ſun, &. whoſe parts are there 
2 and returned to the earth in white 
n 0 

To SNOW, [/s] V. N. [ Sax. ] to fall in 
white flakes. 

SNO'WY, [ai] Adj. white like ſnow, 
A bounding with ſnow. 

SNUB, S. [ Belg.] a jag or knot in wood, 
A check or reprimand. - | 

To SNUB, fee Swn1B. | 

To SNUDGE, V. N. [Dan.] to lie idle, 
cloſe or ſnug. 

SNUFF, S. [Belg.] that part of the wick 
of a candle which is burnt black, and becomes 
uſeleſs. A candle almoſt burnt out. Reſent- 
meat expreſſed by ſnuffing. Tobacco ground 
to taken up the noſe. 1 

To SNUFF, V. A. [ Belg. ] to draw up the 
naſe together with the breath. To t. 
To crop the wick of a candle. Neuterly, to 
ſaort, or draw the breath by the noſe. To 
ſhew contempt by drawing the breath 
audibly up the noſe. 

SN U FFERS, S. an inſtrument with which 

the wick of a burning candle is clipped. 
To SNU'FFLE, | ſniff] V. N. [Belg.] to 
ſpeak through the noſe; to breathe hard 


through the noſe. ; 

To Sd, V. N. [Belg.] to lie cloſe; to 
ſnudge. 

SNUG, Adj. cloſe, or free from inconve- 
nience or notice. Slily or inſidiouſly cloſe. 

To SNU'GGLE, [ fnig!] V. N. to lie cloſe 
together; to lie warm. 

SO, Adv. [Teut.] when anſwering to as, 
in like manner. In ſuch a degree or manner, 
Thus. For this cauſe or reaſon. When an- 
ſwcred by as, on theſg terms, or on this condi - 
tion, Pryvided that. When uſed as an abrupt 


A. [Belg] to et ut once 


| 


SOC 
beginning of a ſentence, 


much as, impli 
implies 28 
fore. 

To SOAK | 
ſome time fes 0 Ane fle . 
rate ly. Aftively, w iees 0 ot — 
till che moi P3 to keep 


in ner 
macerate. 


penetrates; to dreach ; 1g 


SOAP, 8. [Sax,) a fubd 
in 3 of 5 > Hom of - 
alkaline aſhes and ſome unfuous * 


13 dg who makes ſoap, 
0 , v. N. II 
mount aloft 1 any + j 
the wings, To mount or riſe high. 1. 
mount intellectually; to be ambition; b 
writs or ſpeak in a ſublime ſtyle. 
SOAR, n S. 2 towering flight, 
To SOB, V. N. on to fetch a convulfne' 
gh 5 A 2 audi Nn 
„ S. a convulſive 
obſtructing the reſpirati 2 N 
SO BER, Adj. Fr.] temperate, or notti, 
toxicated with liquors. Not overpowered by 
drink, Free from any inordinate paſſion, &. 
— Y grave, SYNON, A man muy be 
„and not temperate ; ate, and yet out 
— — that abi which — 
are reputed ſynonymous, ſobriety implies 
ſent freedom from the — Anna bas 
ence fignifies moderation in drinking 
and by I is underſtood a refraining 
from all ſorts of liquor that may intoxicate. 
To SO'BER, V. A. to cure or free fam 
drunkenneſs, . 
SO'BERNESS, or SOBRI'ETY, S. [fr, 


temperance in drink, Freedom from ay its 
ordinate paſſion, Coolneſs. 

SO'CCAGE, [ ſokaje] S. [Fr.] it 
tient tenure, by which lands were held ogcat- 
dition of ploughing the lord's lands, and doing 
the operations of huſbandry, at their on 
charges. 

SO'CIABLE, LSI] Adj. . 
to be joined together. Friendly; 
Inclined to and fit for company. 

SO'CIABLENESS, [pad 8. the 

uality of being affable; freedom of comet 

tion; good i 


fellowſhip. 
SO'CIAL, C wl] Adj. [Lat.] reli 
to ſociety. Fit for company or converts 
SyYNon. Social relates more to 2 * 
like diſpoſition; ſociable, more to 3 f 
one. Humanity, benevolence, ven” 
friendſhip, &c. are the ſocial mntoes; gut 
nature, good-humour, &c, are the qualits 
that render ſociable, il 
SOCIETY, S. [Lat.] the union d oh 


a f Several fen 
in one common int _ 7 


united together by rules in one , 

tereſt ; community, Company; conn E 

Partnerſhip ; union on equal terms. , | ” 
SOCUNIANS, 3 ſet of "Ul 


SOF. 


ir founder Fauſtus Socinus, 3 


ly to declare againſt the 
* r hat the 


by more than an expreſſion of the 
3 bad not exiſted from all eter- 
iy; and that Jeſus Chriſt was God no other- 
+ than by his porn Log. all creatures, 
< were put into ſubjection to him by the 
her, 2. That Jeſus Chriſt was not a Me- 
r between God and man, but ſent into 
world to ſerve as a pattern of their con- 
a; and that he aſcended up to heaven only 
+ were to take a journey thithe 3. That 
puniſhment of hell will laſt but for a cer- 
: time, after which the body and ſoul will 
efroyed, And, 4. That it is not lawful 
. 1 ae] fornething t in u ſhoe 
. [Sax, a ſhoe 
2 bu and the foot, be ſhoe of 
ucient comedians, Poetically, comedy. 
$0'CKET, S. [F 1 any hollow pipe; 
lied to the hollow part of a can- 
tick, The hollow that contains the eye. 
tuity in which any thing is inſerted. 
$0'CLE, or ZO'CLE, S. in Architecture, 
1 fat ſquare member under the baſes of 
of ſtatues, vaſes, c. which ſerves 
a foot or ſtand. 
$0D, S. [Belg.] a turf or clod. 
$0D, preter, of SE ETER. 
DA, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, is the heat 
the fomach, a troubleſome diſtemper, 
monly called the heartburn. f 
DDAUrr, S. [Lat.] a fellowſhip; a 
ei 


ty. 

SUDBURY, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 

ua market on Thurſdays, which is large, 

corn and cheeſe; and two fairs, on 

24, and June 24, for cattle, cheeſe, 
ware, It is 111 miles W, of 


VDDEN, part. paſſive of St Tur. 
ODER, or SO'LDER, v. A. [Fr. 
generally ſpelt ſolder, and then derived 
* Ital, or ſalido, Lat.] to cement 
vn N 


ö 


metal. 
= VER, or SO'LDER, S. metal uſed in 
ng things together, = 

DOMY, S. buggery ; a fin of the fleſh 
| nature ; ſo called becauſe committed 
de inhabitants of Sodom. 

DOR, 2 little village in Columbkill, 
of the weſtern iſles of Scotland, near 


Wc comprehended all the iſlands, to- 
vith the iſle of Man, for which rea- 

e biſhop is ſtill called the Biſhop of 

+4 _ 

» Adv, at all: any; generally 

q compoſition with ſome pronoun or 


So HEE SR 


of Mull, It was formeriy a biſhop's| 


80 L. 


sor r, Adj. [Sax.} cakly yielding to the 
42 1, oppoſed 4 pl Sumptuous or deli- 
cate, applied to dreſs, DuQtile ; yiclding ; 
facile, Mild; meek ; tender; placid; kind. 
Timorous. y or e, applied to mo- 
tion. Effeminately nice. Delicate. Weak; 
fimple. Smooth; flowing. Gentle; low 5 
not loud. Complaiſant. | 


To 80 V. A. to make ſoft ; to 
make leſs hard. To yield to any impreſſion. 
To mollify, compoſe, or make leſs 

or fierce, To affect with pity. To make 
harſh. Neuterly, to grow leſs bard, leſs cruel, 
or leſs obſti nate. 

© SO'FTNESS, S. the quality of being ſoft. 
Mildneſs; civility; gentleneſs. Pufillanimity. 
SO HAM, or SO'HAM-MONKS, a town 
of Cambridgeſhire, which has a market on 
Saturday, and one fair, on April 28, for cows 
and horſes. It is ſeated on a fen of the 
ſame name, near Soham-Meer, which takes 
up 1008 acres of land. It is 704 miles N. by E. 
of London, 


* SOHO, Interject. a form of calling at a 


diſtance, | 

To SOIL, V. A. 527 to make dirty; to 
ſtain; to pollute; to ſully; to foul, To 
dung; to manure, 
SOIL, S. dirt or foulneſs. Ground, os 
earth conſidered with reſpe& to its qualities 


poſt 3; manure, 205 
To SO*JOURN, [ /ojurn] V. N. Fr.] te 
dwell in a foreign country for a time. 

SOL, S. in Muſic, is the fifth note of the 
gammut, In Aſtronomy, Aftrology, &c. it is 
the ſun. In Chemiſtry, gold is thus called, 
from an opinion that this metal is in a par- 
ticular manner under the influence of the 
ſun, In Heraldry, it denotes Or, the golden 
colour in the arms of princes, | 

SOL, or 500, S. is a French coin, made 
up of copper mixed with a little ſilver. 

To SO LACE, V. A. [Lat.] to comfort, 
or make a perſon leſs ſenſible of calamity. 
Neuterly, to take comfort. 1:4 . 

SO'LACE, S. comfort; ſuccour; relief ; 
conſolation, Any thing which renders a per- 
ſon leſs ſenſible of calamity. | 

SOLAR, SO'LARY, Adj. [Lat.] being 
of, or belonging to, to the ſun, ; 

SOLD, preter. of SzL x, 

SO'LDAN, fee SuLTAN. * 

To SO LD ER, V. A. ſee Sop R. 

SO LDIER, S. [Lat.] a perſon who ſerves 
under a commander in an army, originally 
hired to fight for pay; a warrivur. 7 

SO'LDIERY, S. che body ot ſoldiers, 

SOLE, S. [Lat. 
foot, Figuratively, the foot. That part of a 
ſhoe which reſts on the ground. A flat fiſh, 

To SOLE, V. A. to put a new fole on a 


| 


F : 
= [Arab.] 4 penis ſeat covered 


ſhoe, 
SOLE, 


SOFT, ect, ſtop! hold! not ſo faſt! 
Bp bs ſtop 


for growth. A country or land. Dung; com- 


the bottom of the 
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» SOLE; Ad. [Lat.} Ginglez only; In Law, 


© + SO'LECISM,'S; [Or.] an impropriety in| 
words, of 


language by the miſapplication of 


error in Grammar. | 


SO LEMN, [V,] Adf, Tat.] grave; 
awful ;- performed with reverence and gra- 
vi e gh *: | 
ö SOLEMNITY,or SO'LEMNESS,S:\Fr.] 
a religious, grave, or awful ceremony or pro- 
ceſſion," Gravity, Awful grandeur, Affected 
+ SOLEMNIZA'TION, 8. the 20 of cele- 
ting. "ſt F! r 
To SO LEMNIZ E, V. A. [Fr.] to per- 


form the ceremonies of 
To celebrate. 


SOLEU'RE, a canton of Switzerland, 
dounded on the N. by the canton, and bi- 
ſheprick of Baſle, or Bazil; on the E. and 


S. by the canton of Bearn; and on the W. 


by the ſame, and the 'territories of the bi- 
Hoprick of Baſle. It is 35 miles in length, 


from N. to 8. a5 in breadth, from E. to W. 

and contains 12 bailiwicks. 

tants are Roman-Catholicks, and 
abounds in all the necefſaries of life, 

To SOLICIT, V. A. [Lat.] to aſk with 
great importunity, To excite, 
or try to obtain. To implore. 

SOLICTTA“TION, 


In Law, a 8 who does in Chancery the 
buſineſs which is done by Attornies in other 


courts. 'Selicifor-general is a great officer of 


the law, next to the Attorney-general, and 
holds his office by patent; has the care and 
concern of managing 'the king's affairs, and 
has fees for pleading, befides other fees ariſ- 
ing by patents, &c. l an 
_ © SOLI'CITOVUS, Agj. 
ful, or concerned; uſed" with about; and ſome- 
times with for or of before the thing which 
cauſes anxiety; but % is moſt proper before 
ſomething which is to be obtained, | 

* SOLVCITVUDE, S. anxiety ; trouble; dif- 
quietude. | | 

SOLID, Adj. Le] firm; having its parts 

ſo cloſely connected, 

way on preſſure, oppoſed to fluid. Com- 


packt, or full of matter, oppoſed to hollow. 


trong, oppoſed to weak. Real or true, op- 
poſed to fallacious. Groſs, oppoſed to light, 
Solids, in Anatomy, &c. denote the continent 
parts of the human body; being a conge- 
ries of pipes or veſſels, which contain a li- 
uor, 

S(Y'LID, S. a thing whoſe parts will not 
give way to any flight impreſſion. In Geome- 
try, the third ſpecies of magnitude, contain- 
ing length, breadth, and depth. 


SOLIDITY, S. a property of matter where-| 


by it excludes other bodies from the place 
which it poſſeſſes itſelf, Firmneſs 


The inhabi- 
e coun- 


fice is when the Sun ſeems to delcribe f 
To attempt 


© SOLICITOR, S. a petitioner for another, | which is on December 22, when he 


as not to flip or give 


is 102 miles 


* 


wel omwpactneßt. Tüll; 


tainty. 


„ SOLTLOQUY, 8. flat] AUR 
in ſolitude, or by a u who K 
thoughts in words, Sale | 
ent, 5 7 


SOLITATRE, 8. rag 
mit. An ehe ny mY 
SO'LITARY, Adj, [Lat.] living a) 
Remote from company; retited, i 
Gloomy ; dim. * 
— SOLITUDE, S. the Rate of perſon 
is at a diſtance from company, A place 
more from company, or any populous c 
SO'LLAR, S. [low Lat.] ü garret, * 
de < 4 65 a tune ſung by a fog 
perſon, or played by a ſingle inſtrumen 
$O'LSTICE, S. Lat in Aha i 
that time when the fun is at his preated if 
tance from the equator, thus called, ben 
he then appears to ſtand Riill, and nt 
change his diſtance from the equator for (a 
time ; an appearance owing to the obliguy 
of our ſphere, and which thoſe living us 
the equator are ſtrangers to, The Sulfica 
two in each year; one in the Summer x 
the other in the Winter, The Summe 


tropic of Cancer, which is on June 22, wk 
he makes the longeſt day; the Winter Sal 
is when the Sun enters the firſt depe, 
ſeems to deſcribe the tropic of Capr 


the ſhorteſt day, 
SOLSTI'TIAL, [ ſo/fifoi ] 46, be 
ing to the ſolſtice; happening at the fall 


SO'LUBLE,. Adj, [Lat.] capable d 


ing its parts ſepar ned olved, 
SOLUBILITY, S. capable of being e 
rated or-difiolved, | VM 
To SOLVE; V. A. [Lat.] to dere Mt 


plain any thing difficult. = 
SO'LVENCY, S. ability to pay, 

SO'LVENT, Adj. [Lat.] havigthej 
to cauſe diſſolution. Able to pay debts 


SOLUTION, I Eg; 5, Ar 
act of explaining any thing difficult 
act of ſeparating or diſſolving, Any! 
whoſe parts are ſeparated or diſſolved, 
SO'LYHULL, © town in W. ö 
which formerly had a market, now 68 
but has four fairs, on May 10, and 0 
for cattle, ſheep, and horſes; April 26 
October 12; for cheeſe, hops, and 
N. W. of London. 
SOMATO'LOGY, S. [Gr.] the «6 
SOME, [theo in „ apd 
vatives, is pron. ſhort; Sax, is uſed 1 
poſition after adjeQtives and 
implies much, or a great Wan 
SOME, Adi. Len HG 
determinately, Certain perſons, 


den-| or any. 


$00, 
$0'MR-BODY,, 8. aperſon,, A perſon of 


HW, Ads, one way or another 
not how, | ITS 
TO MERSAULT, SO'MERSET, S. [ ſom- 
e Fr, a beam, ſault, Fr. a leap. So- 
writs only a corruption] a leap by which a 
ines himſelf from or over a beam, and 
wrns * head at the ſane time. | 

$0'MERSETSHIRE, an Engliſh — 
$ niiles in length, and 28 in breadth; bound - 
Athe N. and N. W. by the Briſtol chan- 
1 and Glouceſterſhire z on the W. by De. 
altire ; on the 8. by Dorſetſhire; and on 
be . by Wilthhire, It contains 56,000 
ales, 300,000 inhabitants, 0 5 pariſhes, 
macket-towns, and ſends 18 members to 
Mament, The principal rivers, are the 
m, which is here called a ſea ; the 
m, the Tor, the Parret, the Tone, the 

Kane, and the Ex. The air is generall 
0d, unleſs in the marſhy parts, which 
> fubieſt to agues. The ſoil is very fertile, 
et oh the bills, of which there are a great 
ther, except in the lower parts, and theſe 
full of bogs. It has ſeveral woollen ma- 

es, and Briſtol is the capital town, 
/MERTON, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
þ x market on Mondays, and four fairs, on 
ſtay in Faffion-week, three weeks after, fix 
its after, and nine weeks after, for all ſorts 
attle, It was formerly aconfiderable place, 
the county took its name from hence, It is 
lent pretty large, and the market conſi- 
le for corn, proviſions, ſheep, and cattle, 

17 : miles W. by S. of London. | 
UMETHING, S. [Sax,] more than no- 
A part, More or leſs, Adverbially, 


de degree. 
UMETIME, Adv. formerly; once. 
UMETIMES, Adv. now and then; at 
ular times, 
YMEWHAT, Adv. in ſome degree. 
YMEWHERE, - Adv, in ſome place or 
| 


| n 8. Lat. I perſons who walk 
ep. 
PINITEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] cauſing 


loporific ; narcotic. 
WNOLENCY, S. [Lat.] ſleepineſs. 
5 [pron. un 8. [ 4 a male child, 


u, S. a man married to one's 


ATA, S, [[tal.] a tune intended to be 
= by inftruments only, 
* (Sax, ] re words ſet to muſic, 
„Ide notes of birds, P . 
Morerdial for a trifle, N 
MET, 8. Fr.] a poem contained in 
* "ng two ſtanzas of four verſes, 
e three verſes each, the eight firſt 
0 two rdimes, and the laſt contain- 
ung irikiogly beautiful. It is ſup- 


A 


!.. SONORYFICK, Adj. Ust.] giving or 
| profiocing ſound. 


; roaringz noiſy ; magnificent of ſound, 
0x, Aar. Sax. ] ſhortly after any 
aſſigned time. Early, oppoſed to late. Rea- 
dily, Ar ſcorn as, immediately after; at the 

ry time or inſtant, _ ; 

OOT, [pron. 7] S. [ Sax. ] ſmoak fixed 
80 T 8. fer truth 3 reality, 

TH, . trut! ; lity. } 
To 300 tb le S00 THE, V. A. [Sax.] 
to flatter; to pleaſe with blandiſhments. 
To ſoften; to mollify z to calm z 10 aſſwage 
to alleviate, To gratify ; to pleaſe. 
To SOO'THSAY, V. N. * Soo ru, 
the noun] to foretell; to predict. | 
SOO'THSAYER, S. one. who foretells 
future events; a predicter; a prognoſticator. 
SOO TV, Adj. conſiſting of, or daubed 
with, ſoot; producing foot. Black, dark, duſty. 
Fs S. jSax.] bread ſteeped in liquor or 
Pping. bs 
SOPH, IIS. a young ſtudent who hay 
two years at the univerfity, 
SO PHI, Lis] S. [Perſ.] the emperor of 
Perſia, implying wi ſe, ſage ; a philoſopher. 
S@'PHISM, Iden S. [Lat.] an ar- 
gument which carries the appearance of truth, 
but leads a perſon into error; ſophiſtry. 
Tee Adj. partak- 
ing of the nature ophiſm ; fallaciouſly 
ſubtle ; logically deceitful. | 
To SoPHTSTICATE, /ofifikate ] V. A. 
[Fr.] to corrupt or adulterate. 
SO'PHISTRY, [ ſo#fry] S. fallacious 
reaſoni 79 | 
SOPORI'FIC,or SOPORI'FEROUS, Ad. 
Lat.] in Medicine, are thoſe capable of pro- 
curing ſleep. 
SOPO'ROUS, SLEEPY, or DROWSY 
DISE ASES,S.are the coma, lethargy, and carus. 
SO RCERER, S. [Fr.] a conjurer ; ma- 
gician; enchanter, | 
SO'RCERY, S. magic; enchantment ; 
witchcraft ; conjuration; charms, © 
SORD,S.[from ſtoard ] turf; graſſy ground. 
SO RDES, S. [Lat.] foulneſs; drogs. 
SO'RDID, Adj. [Lat.] foul; groſs; fil- 
thy; dirty, Mean; baſe; vile. Covetous ; 
2 / 
SURE, S. [Sax.] a place which is tender, 
painful, and has che ſkin off; an ulcer. A 
fallow deer four years old. The Buck 
is called the firſt year a fan; the ſecond, 
a pricket ; the third, a ſorre/; and the fourth 
year, a ſore,” Shak, 
SORE, Adj. painful when touched, Eaſily 
vexed, Afflictively vehement. 
SORE, Adv. Belg, Jwith painful vehemence; 
with great reluftance or afflictive violence, 
SO'REL, S. a male fallow deer three years 
— Allo, a fallad-herb; and a colour among 
orſes. 


LL MEnted by Petrarch, Alſo, a 


SORT'TES, S. [Gr.] properly, an heap. In 
Logic, it is a ſpecies of reaſoning, in which a 
6 C great 

} 


O'NOROUS, Adj. [Lat.] leud won” ; 
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SO RRAGE, 8 
or barley; * 

SO'RR ANCE, S. among 
eaſe incident to horſes. © © 

SO'RRILY, Adv. in a mean, 
or deſpicable manner, 


, the blades of green wheat 


Farriers, is a dif. 


neſs or grief arifing from ſome good loſt; 
To SO'RROW, rs] V. N. [Sax.]'to 
grieve, or be afflicted for the loſs of ſame 


good. SyNnon. We are ſorry for the misfor- 


tunes of another ; we regret his abſence, The 
former is the effect of pity ; the other of at- 
tachment, Grief occaſions our ſorreto; re- 
pentance excites our regret. - SL 
| $O'RROWFUL, [ ſorreful ] Adj. grieving 
for fome good paſt; mournful; ſad; - + 

SO'RRY, Adj. [ax] grieved for the lofs 
of ſome good. Vile, mean, paltry, worthleſs, 
vexatious, from fazr, I. filth, A 

SORT, S. [Fr.] a kind, ſpecies, or claſs, 
A rank or degree. 3 

To SORT, V. A. [Lat.] to ſeparate into 
diſtin ſpecies, claffes, ranks or orders, To 
conjoin or put together, followed by "with, 
Jo reduce to order from a ſtate of confuſion, 
To chuſe; to cull; to ſelect. Neuterly, to 
be joined with others of the ſame ſpecies, fol- 
lowed by with, To terminate. "oy 

SO'RTILEGE, S. [Lat.] a ſpecies of di- 
vination performed by ſortes or lots. 

SO RTMENT, S. the act of ſeparating 
into diſtinct kinds or ſpecies, or of produ- 
cing from a ſtate of diſorder into one of order. 
A parcel ſorted. | 

o SOSS, V. N. to fit lazily, or fall at 
once-in a chair. A* 

SOT, S. [ Sax.] a ſtupid perſon; a block - 
head; a dolt. A perſon ſtupified by drinking. 

S0 VEREION, { ſ5v-ren ] Adj. Fr. ] ſu- 
preme, or having no ſuperior in power. 
premely efficacious. 

SO'VEREIGN),f ſcweren]S.a ſupreme ruler. 

SO'VEREIGNTY, [ ſevererty ] S. [Fr.] 
ſupremacy z higheſt place, power, or excel- 


nce.. 

So, C S. [Fr.] a drain under 

round. 

SOUGHT, [pron. faut] the pret. and par- 
ticiple paſſive of SE Ex. 

SOUL, ¶ pron. f/] S. [Sax ] the immate- 
rial ſubſtance which animates our bodies. 
Various have been the opinions of philoſo- 
phers concerning the ſubſtance of the human 
ſou). The Epicureans thought it a ſubtile air, 
compoſed of atoms, or primitive corpulcles, 
The Stoics maintained it was a flame, or 
portion of heavenly light, The Cartefians 
make thinking the eſſence of the ſoul. Others 
hold that man is endowed with theee kinds of 
Hul, viz. the rational, which is purely ſpi- 
ritual, and infuſed by the immediate inſpira- 
tion of God; the irrational, or ſenſitive, which 
being common to man and brutes, is ſuppoſed! 


* 


the vegetative ſoul, or 
and n 
rand the 


wretched, | 
SO'RROW, [ ſ6rr3] S. [Dan. J untafi-| 


N 


N 


* 


ſoul. by means 


Sweden 
(Denmark, through which ſpips uſual 


taſte ; auſtere 3 pungent. Peeviſh, orc 


| 


onus, Lat. 


8 
* mea 
ition, as the firſt is of for, 
nd ſecond of animal life, 4 ml 
active principle. Spirit or eſſence. Jaws 
power. A perfon, Spirit; fire; grande 


800 
- D, 4 b 
bid ; not hurt; 153 — p 
knowledge. Stout, La ot profound, a 
plied to ſleep, 

SOUND, 8. ſonde, P . 
which may be . A Wo ny 
geons to examine what is out of the rack 
their fingers; A perception raiſed in f 

of air put into motion, and 

brating on the drum of the ear, from ſa, 


i 
* 


74 
from the ocean into the Baltic ſea, ' 
about 4 miles broad, and here the l 
take toll of all merchant ſhips that paß 
the Baltic, | 

To SOUND, V. A. to ſearch with zu 
met. To tfy or examine. To cauſe ton 
a noiſe ; to play on, To betoken or & 
by a ſound, To celebrate by found, | 
terly, to make a noiſe, To excite an id 
likeneſs or ſound, 

SOU NDL, Adv, heartily; ftoutly;n 
ly. Faſt, applied to ſleep, 

SOUP, Jp) 8. [Fr.] a liquor mai 
boiling fleſh down, 

SOUR, Adj. [ Bit.] acid; f b 


of temper; moroſe ; ſevere; Painful a 
agreeable, Expreſſire of diſtike, ls 
the countenance. 

To SOUR, V. A. to make fg 
taſte. To make harſh, To make una 
leſs pleaſing, Neuterly, to turn ſo alt 

arp. To grow peeviſh. | 

SOURCE, [ { /#-e JS. [Fr.] 2 pnng 
original, A firſt producer. 

-- SOUSE, $, [ Belg.] pickle male 
Any thing parboiled and kept in ſal. 

To SOUSE, v. A. to parboil and} 
in ſalt pickle, To plunge or throv 
water, To ſttike with ſudden violet 
bird Arikes his prey. | Neaterly, 1 


a bird on its prey. : the 
| SOUTH, S. [Sax that Fe 
vens which is diametrically oppoſite tat! 


The wind which blows from the _ 
2aft is the paint between the E. nd | 

SOU'THAM, a town of Wares 
with a market I and one 

ly 10, for horſes, cow%, þ 
Ie in a fertile ſoil, and has 2 0 
market for cattle, It 1s 83 ; 
London. 

SOUTHA'MPTON, bars, 
Hampſhire, with three markets, 


days, Thurſdays, and Set 


cattle, and leather, It is, commodr- 


hopkeepers. | It is a corporation 
_ ele with the title of an 
, and ſends two members to parlia- | 
ut. It is 78 miles W. S. W. of London. 
$QUTH-BO'URNE, a village in Suſlex, 
+4 one fair, on March 12, for pedlars ware. | 
QUTH-BRE'NT, a- vilſage in Somer- 
Ale, with one fair on October 10, for 
le, horſes, and ſheep,” © 
UH. CAVE, a village in Yorkſhire, 
i one fair, on Trinity Monday, for horſes, 


MAR TNG, a village in Suſ- 
with two fairs, on the ſirſt Wedneſday 
| ſune, for toys, and on October 28, for 
xp and horned cattle, þ 
SQUTHMI'NSTER, a village in Eſſex, 
three fairs, viz, three days before Eaſter, 
fe days before Whitſunday, and on Septem- 
720, for toys. . 
SOUTHMO'ULTON, a town of Devon- 
ie, with a market on Saturdays, and 6 
u on Saturday after February 13, Satur- 
before May 1, Wedneſday before ſune 22, 
ineſday after Auguſt 26, Saturday before 
uber 10, and Saturday before December 12, 
for cattle, It is a corporation, containing 
ml inns, and manufactures of white ſerges 
| felts, It is 182 miles W. by 8. from 
ndon. 11 * 
OUTHPE'THERTON, a town of So- 
netſnire, with a market on Tueſdays, and 
far, on July 5, for cattle, lambs, &c. It 
miles from London. en 
UH. RE PPO, a village in Norfolk, 
k one fair, on July 25, for cattle, horſes, 
petty cnapmen, : 

WUTHWARK, a town of Surry, part 
ich now belongs to the city of London, 
de whole is reckoned a ſuburb thereto, 
gh it ſends two members to Parliament 


<= 


London - briage to St, George's church ; 

which there are three others, and two 
dus hoſpitals, namely, St. Thomas's and 
which are ſeated in that part called 


the King's Bench and the Marſhalſea, 
ine tor criminals, called the New-Goal. 
famous bridge which joins Southwark 
on, is now greatly altered, the 
$ deing taken down, which rendered 
ite over it very precarious, There was 
here at Bartholomew-tide ; but being a 
pu for villainy and debauchery, it has 
in ſome years diſcontinued by au- 
} of the Lord Mayor, 


"H-WA'TER, a village in Suſſex, 
97 — on July 8, for pedlars ware. 
ELL, a town in Nottingham- 


þ With a market on Saturdays, and one 


S PA 


and Trinity Monday, for Ele, on Whit-Monday, for borſer,” horned: 


cattley ſheep, hogs, and merchandizes; It is 
an ancient place, and has a collegiate church, 
but is not very large. It is 136 miles N. N. W. 
by N. of London. | N | 
SOU“ TTEWꝛICK, a village in Hampſhire, 
with” one fair, on April's; for horſes and 
coys. a | 
SOU'THWICK, a village in Suſſex, with 

one fair, on May 19, for pedlars ware, 

-. SOUTHWO'ULD, a ſea- port town of Suf- 
folk, with a market on Thurſdays, and two 
fairs, on Trinity-Monday and Bartholomew-' 
day, which' laſt two days each, for toys. It 
is commonly called Sowid, iv a pretty well 
built place, is a corporation, has a handſome 
church, with a high ſteeple, and ſome trade 
with : ſmall: veſſels. It is 1034 miles E. of 
London. y 


þ 


the S. and W. | 
SOW, (the ow is pron, as in veto] à fe- 
male pig or hog. An oblong maſs, applied 
to lead, 4 

To SOW, [s] V. A. [part. paſſ. ſore, 
Sax. ] to ſcatter ſeed on the ground for growth. 
Figuratively, to ſpread or propagate, To be- 
ſprinkle. | 

To SOWCE, V. A. fee Sousx. 

To SOWL, V. A. to pull by the ears, 

SOWN, 8] participle of Sow, 

SPA, or SPAW, a town of Germany, in 
the-circle of Weſtphalia, and in the biſhop- 
rick of Liege. It contains about 300 houſes, 
and is famous for its mineral waters known 
all over Europe. It is 17 miles S. E. of Liege, 
Long. 5. 50. E. lat. 50. 32. N. 6 

SPACE, 8. [Lat.] the diſtance between 
any two bodies or s. - Quantity, applied 
to time. a | wu 

SPACIOUS, [ ſpaſhious] Adj. Lat.] wide; 
containing a great deal of room or ſpace. 

SPADE, S. | Sax. ] a broad ſhovel uſed in 
digging. A deer three years 'old, In Cards, 
wherein the four ſuits repreſent four ſtates in 


* onn account, The principal ſtreet runs4a kingdom, the nobility were repreſented by 


the ends of lances or ſpikes. The Spaniards, 
however, repreſent them by the eſpadas, i. e. 
ſwords inſtead of ſpikes, and our ignorance 
of the defign of the inventor, as well as of 


Borough, There are alſo two priſons for )the Spaniſh language, has occafioned our re- 


preſenting the points of this ſuit broader, and 
calling them by the name of ſpades. 
SPADT'LLE, S. [Fr.] at ombre and qua- 
drille, the ace of ſpades. 
- -SPA'GYRIST, S. [coined by Paracelſus, 
from ſpaber, Teut. a ſearcher] a chymiſt. 
SPAIN, a conſiderable kingdom of Eu- 
rope bounded by the fea on the S. and N. 
on the W. by Portugal and the ocean; and 
on the N. E. by the Pyrenean mountains, 
which ſeparate it from France. The air is 
generally hot, which obliges the inhabitants 
to lie down after dinner, and fit up late at 
nights, It rains but very ſeldom, and ſome- 
6C2 times 


SOUTH WEST, 8. che point between 
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SPA 


times there is no cloud to be ſeen for 
| et. There are « great. number of moun- 
b „which are diſtinguiſhed in the ma 
by the name of Sierra, ſeveral of which are 
very high, and covered with ſnow; and yet 
' valleys ate ſeldom rendered very cold 


vu Ne travellers can tide auy great being eigh 


without paſſing one of theſe mountains, 
theteſote the .jnbabitaots make uſe o 


A 


mules, a5 being ſurer footed, Some parts will S 


not bear Wheat, and in others, the inhabi- 
tants axe too idle to till the ground; for which 
reaſon it is not very plentiful. The wines 
of Spain are general 
moſtly drank in other countries, for the Spa- 
niards are not fond of tippling. The fruits 
are very fine z they have apples, pears, cheſ- 
nuts, hazel-nuts, olives, figs, pomegranates, 
- oranges, citrons, lemons, capers, and the like, 
They have ſalt endpgh. for their own" uſe, a 
few ſugar- canes, and ſome ſaffron. / In ſome 
of the mountains are precious ſtones, marble, 
allum, ſyulphuf, and otber minerals; in Biſ- 
tay particularly, the iron mines are  inex- 
hauſtible, There are few wild brafts in the 
foreſts, except bears, They have great. num- 
bers of ſheep, which yield the fineſt wool in 
Europe, and greatly valued in other coun- 
tries. However, the Spaniards have not many 
woollen manufactures. The Spaniſh horſes 
are very good, particularly thoſe of Andaluſia 
and Aſturias, Alſo in Andaluſia, there is. a 
race of wild bulls, which they make uſe of 
in their bul}- In Biſcay, there are little 
hogs, which the ladies are ſo fond of, that 
ghiey carry them about like lap-dogs,. The 
rincipal rivers are the Tajo, the Douro, or 
veto, the Guadiana, the Guadalquiver, and 
we Ebro; over which there ate 700 bridges. 
The Spaniards are moderate in their eat- 
Ing, and can make a meal of olives; a ſallad, 
a little garlick, or à few roots. They fel- 
dom invite their friends to. dinner, and the 
women. in general are very bad cooks. The 
men dine by themſelves, and their wives and 
children eat together. The general vice of 
the nation is pride and haughtineſs, and the 
very peaſants keep genealogies of their fami- 
Ties, like the Welch; for this reaſon, they 
have gravity.in their looks, and when they 
- walk, © This diſpoſition renders them very 
indolent. The women are generally. very 
clean, and very amorous; they have black 
eyes, flat boſoms, little feet, and wear long 
garments. When they make viſits, they ur 
on carpets, in the manner of taylors, as: well 
as at home; which cuſtom they have derived 
from the Moors. They are greatly addicted 
to painting, and are kept very much at home, 
through the jealouſy of their huſbands, Nei- 
ther men nor-women often change the faſhion 
of their garments, and the men, generally 
wear their own hair, without „ 
long ſwords by their fides, With regard t 


1 


very good, but they are ri 


5 bert n 
5405 
eccleſiaſtical offices, The ens 
'efablithed in 11477, and there are wr 
tribunals, in as many different places, 
Inquiſition was firſt defigued again 
Moors; but is now extended to Jews wdþ 
retics, though it is (aid there arc fill naw 
the former in high offices about the cou 
notwithſtanding ali their vigilance, The 
bulls, already mentioned, are a fort of 
loes, and chiefly made. uſe of at Madridzi 
there are bull. ſomeumes at other plac 
The king. and all the court, are preſent 
are adorned with tapeſtry ; likewiſe the | 
conies are taken up by the principal lade 
the kingdom, who appear in their richef 
bits and jewels. Thoſe-that enter the 
wich the bulls, are called Torieadores 
are all knights, armed with nothing bet 
lance, and cannot make uſe of their 
but when they are gear the bulls ; when 
of them falls, the populace run ummpa 
and cut him in pieces with their is 
Beſides the king's territories in Europe 
poſſeſſes the beſt part of America, 1d f 
ter of many rich iddands in the . Seat 
particularly the Philippines, from 
import the rieb merchandizes of hel 


ſun-tide, and November 28, forall 


attle. * | 
- SPA'LDING, a town oy | - 
with a market on Tueſdays, 


til 27, for hemp and ft) 00 


their religion, they are the ſtricteſt Papittgin 


A 

for horſes and cattle; on 4. o$þ 
horſes 3 and on : = 
ber 17, for hemp and flax. 18) 5 4 
N. of London. 0 a 85 , 


SPA 


T. or BLT, 8. white, ſealy, 
—_— frequently uſed to promote the 
fuſion of metals. | 1 

8. [Sax.] the ſpace meaſured from 
— biking to that of the little fin- 
ger extended. Any ſhort duration, | 

To SPAN,. V. A. to meaſure by the hand 


PAN preter of Sv ix. g 


» 


SAN,. J Beltz Ja cluſter of hining bodies. 


| 
ANGLE, f ſpaxg! | S. [Teut.] à fmall 
oy plate or Vas; ud metal. Any 


g or ſhining, 


ile with" ſpang\es. - | 
We NIEL, $, (Fr.] « dog uſed for ſport 
x the field or in water, remarkable for its 
kaxity and tractablebeſs. Piguratively, a ſer- 


nile perſon. F , 
SwANKING, Adj. large 3 jolly, 
SPAR, S. in Natural Hiſtory, is a claſs of 

be, act inflammable nor foluble in wa- 

kr; when pure, pellucid and colourleſs, and 
t6«lating the appearance of cryſtal, but want- 
ing it; diſtinguiſhing characters; compoſed of 
zlane and equadle plates, not flexible nor ela- 
bez not giving fire with ſteel; readily cal- 
un; in a ſmall fire, and fermenting violently 

pith acid, and wholly ſoluble in them, A 

all deam, or bar oi a gate. | 

To SPAR, V. A. [Sax.] to thut cloſe or 

uur. Neuterly, to fight ſo as to ward off blows. 

SPA'RABLES, S. [Saz.] ſmall nails. 

ToSPARE, V. A. [Sax.] to uſe in a fru 

| manner fo as to avoid waſte and profu- 

n. To ſave from any particular uſe, Todo 

Ithout, To omit z to forbear, To remit a 

r of puniſhment ; to ſhow mercy. To 


jeaterly, to live in a parfimonious or too 
el manner, To forbear. To forgive. 
WARE, Adj. ſcanty. Superflucus. Lean, 
pled to habit of body. 

PARGEFA'CTION, S. the ad of 


Hakling. 

— Adj. ſcarce, Parſimonious; 

. 3 a ſmall particle of fire, 
mng ludRance, A lively, ſhowy and 

-—_ a Jover, 2 
A'RKISH, . Adj. airy; ſhowy; fine. 

PARKLE, { part] S. a ſmall particle 
wr, A particle of light emitted from a 

5 bor luminous body. 

vSPA'RKLE, Lr] V. N. to emit 


ng ſpark. | 
erke, [engl] V. A. to e 


at or allow. To forbear to impoſe on. |c 


—— 
* 
* 


ting, as when any thing nauſeous is received 
at the mouth. | | 
S8PA'TTERDASHES, S. coverings for the 
legs to keep out wet; uſually buttoned at the ſides. 
SPA'TULA, S. [ Lat. ] an inftrument uſed 
by apothecaries in ſpreading plaiſters and ſtir- 
ring medicines, A ſpattle or lice. 


growing on the inſide of a horſe's hough, 
not far from the elbow, which is firſt as ten- 
der as a griftle, but afterwards grows hard by 


SPAW,S.{from Spam in Germany] a place 
famous for mineral waters. A mineral water, 

To SPAWL, V. N. [ Sax. ] to throw moi- 
ſture out of the mouth; to ſpit. 


SPAWN, S. [ Belg.] the eggs of fiſh or 
frogs. Uſed in contempt for any offspring. 
| To SPAWN, v. A. to produce as fiſhes do 
their eggs. To bring forth, Neuterly, to iflue 
like eggs from fiſh. Uſed,in contempt, to iſſue. 

To SA, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to caſtrate, or reg 
der a female beaſt unfit for procreation. 
To SPEAK, | ſpeck ] V. N. preter, 
or ſpoke, part. patf. ſpoken. Sax. ] to utter or 
expreſs one's thoughts by articulate ſounds or 
words, To defend or accuſe, uſed for or 
again. To harangue,. To ſound, applied to 
wind inftruments. Followed by with, to ad- 
dreſs, or converſe with. Actively, to utter by 
the voice; to ptonounce, To proclaim or 
celebrate, To addreſs or accoſt, 

SPE'AKER,.[ ſpecter ] S. one who ſpeaks, 
Speaker of the Hee of Comman, is a member 
olſen by the Ho 
king; and who is, as it were, the common 
mouth of the reſt, Saaler of the Heaſo of 
Peers, is uſually the Lord Chancellor, er 


* ns 'A lance with prongs 
to . 

' SPECIAL, # [p46 . 
fying a fort or CA 
| Extracevinary ; uncommon. Deſigned for a 
particular purpoſe. Chief in excellence, In 
Law, it denotes that matter in evidence which 
is alledged ſpecially, or does not come into the 
general iſſus. 0 
SPECLA'LITY, or SPE'CIALTY, [ /pc- 


IS or fire, To ſhine or glitter. 
Molunary 


farm] S. [Or.] a convulſive 
cantraction of any part. 


alſive. : 


Aer. of Sir. Alſo the ſpawp 


"SPA'TIATE, | iate | V N. F Lat 
F re ph 


 PATTER, v. A. [Sax,] to be- 


PASMO'DIC, { ſpazmidic } Adj. CFr.}f 


'is alſo in Law for a bond, bill, or other 
deea or inſtrument executed under the hand 
ies thereta, 
SPE'CIES, res | 8. [Lat.] a fort; 
a ſubdiviſion — l a genus 
a common nature, or idea agreeing to ſeveral 
individual beings ; a claſs or fingle order of 
beings : thus, horſe agrees to Buceplalus, 
Chance, or Da. Am idea, Money or coin. 
SPE'- 


pr 99 1 nancd hn Fr.] particularity. le 


punk le with dirt or any thing offenfve, Te 
defame. Neuterly, to make a noiſe in ſpit- 


SPA'VIN, 8. [Fr,] a bony excreſcence 


= — — — — - — * = hoe = — 
E 2 = 


D * — "a0 mn 


SPAWL, 8. [Sax.] ſpittle, or moiſture 
{| thrown vut of the mouth. 


uſe, and approved by the 


Keeper of the — [Se] 
SPEAR . a weapon 
armed l p hex. arr; blo ber uſed 


GS. ˙— —ͤ—ũ— 


CE — — — 


_—_—_— — 


| 
| 
| i 
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. - SPECT'FIC, or SPECIFICAL, Adj. [Fr.] 


in Philoſophy, is that which is peculiar to 
any thing, and diftinguiſhes it from all others. 
In Medicine, it is a remedy whoſe virtue 
and effect is peculiarly adapted to ſome cer- 
tain diſeaſe, is adequate thereto, and exerts 
its whole force immediately thereon, Specific 
Gravity is that by which one body is heavier 
than another of the ſame dimenſions, and is 
always as the quantity,of matter under that 
dimenſion. ' x 

To SPECI'FICATE, V. A. to diſtinguiſh 
by the properties which make a thing to be 
of a particular ſpecies, or adapted to a parti - 
evular purpoſe. OT wk | 
.» SPECIFICA'TION, S. diſtin notation ; 
geterminatian by a peculiar mark. A parti- 
cular mention. * 4, 4 . 
Io SIE CIFY, V. A. to mention; to 
diſtinguiſh by ſome particular mark or differ- 


ENCE, 
SPECIMEN, S. [Lat.] a ſample; a pat- 
tern ; model; 177 trial; proof, 
8 PE CIOUS, Deu Adj. Lat. } ſho 
or pleaſing to * Jo] Pies — 8 
not ſtrictiy right, 1 5 
' SPECK, S. [Sax.] a ſtain, ſpot, or diſco- 
loration, , ; : 
To SPECK, V. A. to ſpot; to ſtain; to 
blot | 
+. SPE'CKLE,f 1's JS. a little ſpot. 
„To SpECKLE, [] V. A. to mark 
with ſmall ſpots. wee | 
SPE CTACLE, S. [Lat.] any thing that 
attracts the ſight by its being remarkable ; a 
ſhow 3 a gazing ſtock ; an object of fight, 
In the plural, glaſſes worn to afſiſt the fight, 
ſaid to have been invented about the year 
100% | | | G 
SPECTA'T OR, S. [Lat.] a looker on; a 
beholder. . : 
SPECT RE, pc,] S. [Lat.] an appa- 
rition; phantom; ghoſt 3 viſion. 
„To SFPECCULATE, V. N. ¶ Lat.] to me- 
ditate z to contemplate. Actively, to con- 
attenti vely. To revolve or contrive in 
the mind, 
. [SPECULA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
contemplating any thing in the mind. A 
train of thoughts formed in the mind, A 
ſcheme. formed only in the mind, not reduced 
to practice. Contemplation ; meditation, 
SPECULATIVE, Adj. contemplative, 


Theoretical; ideal; not practical; notional. gr 


SPE CULUM, S. [Lat.] a looking-glaſs; 
2 mirror. 13 | { 

SPED, part. paſſive of Sr RED. 

SPEECH, S. [ Sax. ] the power of expreſ- 
fing, our thoughts or ideas by audible words. 
Words, or language. Talk, Harangue ; oration. 

To SPEED, V. N. [pret, and part. paſſ. 
fj,ed and ſpeeded. Belg. | to make haſte ; to 


though | exhauſt, To paſs; to employ, Neuterly, ts 


To bal Tg N ; =” PTR 
To make proſperous, To — ali. 
in a ſhort time. i ſoon, or 


"SPEED, 8. (Belg, qvickoec 

celerity ; diſpatch; ' The Hate 
Sorel —— Hh tourle of bet. 
x 'EE'DY, Adj. quick 2 nim N ble 42 

0 1 8. [Sax.] Fl — 0 , way 
ome l 

of l. of occult pose. Atun 


To SPELL, v. A. Sa. J to writs ©: 

per letters, To read of * rey 1 
ters of which a word is chmpoled, ang ſounding 
every ſyllable ſeparately, To charm, Neuterh 
to form words of letters. To read or yy 
To pronounce the ſyllables of a word ſeparady 
by naming-the letters which compole then, 
without being able to pronounct the whole 
word at once, 


SPE LITER, S. the ſane as Zixe zuld 


To SPEND, v. A. [Sax;} ts cob; 
12 out, To ſquander, 7 expend ; * 
ſtow as expence, To waſte, wtar ot, 9 


| 


lay out money. To uſe, To be loft of 
waſted, To be employed in any uſe. 
.  SPE'NDTHRIFT, S. one that is prof 
in his expences; 2 laviſher; a prodigal ; 
waſter, | 
SPERM, S. [Lat.] the feed, . 
-SPE'RMACE'TI, S. [Lt. corrupted 
pronounced parmaſitty] an oily ſubſtance er 
trated from the brains of a particular ſpeaa 
of whale {called catodon, having teeth aul 
in the under jaw] and well purified. 
SPERMA'TIC, or SPERMA'TICA 
Adj. [Fr.] relating to the feed, Semut 
. SPERMATOCE LE, S. [Or.] in Surgery 
is a rupture cauſed by diſtention of the ſemin 
veſſels, whereby they are let fall intothe ſcum 
To SPERSE, V. A, [Lat.] to diſperte j 
ſcatter. Obſolete, | 
Te SPET, v. A. [ ſpet, Scot.] tobring « 
pour abundantly. 2 
To SPEW, V. A. [Sax!] to <je& or 
from the ſtomach through the month; 
vomit. Figuratively, (0 eject or caſt fort 
Neuterly, to void at the mouth, 
To SPHA'CELATE, 23 V, 
hen affect with 4 gangrene. euterly, to! 
tify. 
pris ck 8, [sf iſelus] 8. [Gr.]: 8 
ene; a mortification, — 
SPHERE, Ire] S. [Lat.] ir 
tained under one uniform round ſurfice, 


2 


Circle about a diameter thereof, 28 3" _ 
Aſtronompy, it is that concave ord 44 
which veſts our globe, and in wh! 9 
renly bodies appar to be ro” 
equal diſtance from the eye. — 
circuit of motion or ation; Provider 


m-ve quick or fat, To ſucceed, from ſpe- 


Zian, Sax, to grow rich. To fare well or ill. 


Actively, to diſpatch or finiſh in haſte.) 


extent or compals of a perfo 


4 


SPHE'RICK, or THE 


— e 
——— 


— — 


SPI 


—— — i Ce 


821 


er 510 Adi. round; globular. Relating| SPI'NAL, Adj. [Lat.] belonging to 8 


ö lanets. 
7 0 \* [sf#rits] S. is that part of 
Geometry which treats of the pofition and 
nenfuration of arches of circles, deſcribed on 
the ſurfaces of a ſphere. 8 
HE RULE, {sf#7ule) S. Lat. J 4 fmall 


8. Trr. ] a vegetable that is fra- 
OR WY 120 pungent or hot to the 
lle, uſed in ſeaſoning or ſauces, A ſmall 


4 SPICE, V. A. to ſeaſon with ſpices, 

sick and SPAN, Adj. I a proverbial 

, which ſeems borrowed * from 

irate de Ia ſpanna, Ital. i. e. fnatched from 
le band. Johnſon ſays ſpar” new 1s uſed by 
Chaucer, and comes from ſpannan, Sax. to 
bach. Span new, he adds, is therefore 
enginaly uſed of cloth new ſtretched or dreſſ- 
a the clothiers, and ſpict and ſpan, newly 
extended on the ſpikes, or tenters; and that 
it is but a low expreſſion] quite new; juſt 
nude; never uſed, * 

Seo rr, S. [Lat.] the quality of 
being ſpiked like ears of cormn. 

SPIDER, S. an animal whoſe eyes are 
heel in cluſters on the back part of its thorax, 
whoſpins a web, and preys on fies. 

cor, 8. [Belg.] a pin or peg which 
| ted to a faucet. | 

«PIKE, S. [Lat.] an ear of corn, A long 
ul, or a piece of iron, or wood, ſharpened at 
ihe top, and reſembling an ear of corn. 

ToSPIKE, V. A. to faſten with long nails; 
b ſet with ſpikes. In the Military to drive a 
Fike into the touch hole of a caunon, and 
ideredy to render it uſeleſs, 
un S, a ſweet": ſmelling 
nant, 
PILL, S. [Belg.] a ſmall ſhiver of wood, 
Fain bar of iron, A ſmall quantity of mo- 


To PILL, V. A. [Sax.] to fhied or ſcatter. 
poteſtroy or damage; to corrupt. To throw 
my. To pour on the ground. Neuterly, to 
anh, To be ſhed, or loſt by being 


—_—_—— 


PILSBY, a town in Lincolnſhire; with a 
wut on Mondays, and four fairs; on 
Mary before Whitmonday, Monday after 
n- web, the Monday following, if 
May, otherwiſe there is no fair, and on 
ſecond Monday in July, for all ſorts of 
File, and cloathing. It is ſeated on the 
ach 2 hill, zo miles E. of Lincoln, anc 
IN, by E. of London, | 


+ "PIN, V. A. [preter, ſpnn or Pan, 
u Sax, ] to form yarn into threads 
Wenk it out and twiſting it. Figura- 
N or draw out. To draw out 
© ons length, N | 

bat af 6 euterly, to exerciſe 


N 0 or Current fro . 
* * m ſpingare. Ital. To 
wand like a ſpind! 2 e 


back · bone. 

SPINDLE, [fd] S. 
which flax is formed or twiſted ints à thread, 
and on which it is wound. Any thing ſlen- 
der, in contemppft. | 
lender legs. e 

SPINE, S. [Lat.] the back- bone. 

SPI NET, S. Fr.] a muſical inſtrument 
with keys, of the ſame nature as an harpſi- 
chord, 5 x RIEL 

SPINO'SISM, S. the doctrine of Spi- 
noza, or Atheiſm and Pantheiſm propoſed 
after his manner, who was born a Jew. at 
Amfterdam, The chief articles in his ſyſtem 
are ſuch as theſe : That there is but one ſub- 
ſtance in nature, and that this only ſubſtance 
is endued with an infinite variety of attri- 
butes, among which are extenſion and cogita- 
tion: that all the bodies in the univerſe are 
modifications of this ſubſtance, tonfidered ag 
extended; and that all the fouls of men are 
modifications of the ſame ſubſtance conſidered 
as cogitative: that God is a neceſſary and 
infinitely perfect Being, and is the cauſe of 
all things that exiſt, but not a different Being 
from them: that there is but one Being and 
one Nature, and that this Nature produces 
within itſelf, by an immanent act, all thoſe 
which we call creatutes: and that this Being 
is at the fame time both agent and patient, 
efficient cauſe and ſubje&, but that he pro- 
duces nothing but modifications of himſelf, 
Thus is the Deity made the ſole agent as well 
as patient in all evil, both phyfical and mo- 
ral; a doQtrine fraught with more impieties, 
than all the Heathen pocts have publiſhed 
concerning their Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, 
& - 


e. 

SPI'NOUS, Sp1'xy, or Sp1N1'FzROUS, 
Adj. [Lat.] thoray ; . prickly; briary. Dif- 
ficult ; troubleſome ; perplexed, 

SPINSTER, S. a woman who ſpins. In 
Law, a maid or virgin, or a young woman un- 
married. | 

SPI'RAL, Adj. [Lat.] curve; winding; 
circularly involved. 

SPERACLE, /pirsi/ ]'S, ¶ Lat.] a breath; 
ing hole or vent. 

SPIRE, S. [Lat.] a curve line; a curl 
or twiſt; a wreath, A round pyramid; à 
ſteeple, The top or ſummit. Any thing 
growing more and more taper from the bottom 


to the top, ; 


SPIRE, the biſhoprick of, a territory of 
Germany, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
30 miles in length, and 30 in breadth where 
broadeſt, and divided into two parts by the 
Rhine, It is a fertile country, and Spire is 
the principal town. | 

SPIRGE, Adj. Lat.] pyramidal z wreath- 


To ſtream out in a imall! zd; curled, 


SPFRIT, S. [Lat.] breath; wind in mo- 


e. Ion, A ſubſtance stein thinking, doubt. 
a ing, 


.] the pin by 


— — - > — > <—_—_ — 
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' The foul. An apparition, An habitual dif-] mud er dirt in grea 


Actively, to throw out in a jet, word. 
© /SPFRY, Adj. pyramidal, Wreathed; SPO'DIUM, S. in Pharmacy, is one of ii 


. — 


SPI . 80 
dus, and a power of moving itſelf ſubfifts,| Do SPL, SH, V. A. IS ei j u d ; 
if quantities,” 


22 of mind. Genius ; vigour of mind. SPLA'Y-F aaving 
he mind or imagination. os — WW ng the fort 
That which gives vigour and chearfulneſs.| SPLEEN, $, 
Likeneſs or eſſential qualities. An inflammable| fituated in the left h 
and intoxicating liquor, produced by diftilla- | kidney ; ſuppoſed to 
tion. K melancholy, IIl-Humour. 
To SPIRIT, V. A. to actuate, animate, or Melancholy; h pochondri 
excite To draw or enti o, uſed with away. | SPLE'NDIB, 
- .SPFRITED, Adj. lively ; full of fire or ing 3 ſhowy ; pom 
vigour ; vivacious ; ſprightly ; animated, {tuous ; ſplendent ; gloſſy, 
„ SPYRITLESS, Adj.” dejeted; wanting] SPLE'NDOUR, 8. [Lat] lain; de 
or fre; depreſſed ; lifeleſs, quality or power of ſhining, Magnifc 
SPI AITUOUS, Adj. heed s deferated ; iy OO | p 
approaching to ſpirit, z ardent; TIC, re) troubled wi 
fine. Lively ; gay airy, - the ſpleen, Par aged, 
_ SPFRITUAL, Adj. belonging to ſpirit as|driac, © -. | | 
diſtinguiſhed from matter; immaterial. Be-| To SPLICE, v. A, to join the to ed 
longing to the mind or underſtanding z men- 2 without 
tal; intellectual; refined. Relating only to“ LINTER, or SPLINT, S. among Fats 
heavenly things, oppoſed to temporal. Spi- riere, is 4 callous, inſenſible 
ritual Courts, in Law, are ſuch as have juriſ- ending es the ſhank-bone of horſes, 
dition in matrimonial cauſes, probate off SPLI'NTER, or SPLINT, S. [Bey] 4 
wills, granting adminiſtration; as alſo, in re- of any thing broken with violeace | 
gard to tythes, and in caſes of defamation, &c,|a thin piece of wood. 
To SPIRITUALIZE, V. A. to alle-j To SPLIT, V. A. Cpret, folir, Ng 
— or convert the common objeAs of ſenſe divide lengthwiſe; to rive; to cleave, Ty 
ſubjects of pious meditations and ſpiritual| part in two, To daſh or break againſt ar 
allufions. To break into diſcord, Neuterly, to crak, 
To SPIRT, V. N. to ſpring out by in-for burſt aſunder, 
tervals; to ſpring out in a ſudden ſtream. SPLU'TTER, S. buſtle; tumult. 4 


curled ; ſpiral. | fouleſt recrements ef copper, 
SPISS, Adj. [Lat.] cloſe, firm, thick. To SPOIL, V. A. [Lat] to rob 6h 
SPI'SSITUDE, s. Lat.] grofſneſs ; thick-| away by force, To plunder, To cormyt 

b. | , 1 * render uſeleſs, Neuterly, to be guilty of 
' SPIT, S. [Belg,} a piece of iron on} dering z to grow corrupt or 
which meat 1 l. A depth of earth} SPOIL, S. [Lat.] any thing taken 5 w. 


which may be pierced at once by a ſpade, In lence ; plunder ; j booty, Robber | 
low diſcourſe, a ſword, waſte, Corruption ; ruin; cauſe of corruption 
To SPIT, V. A. m_ pat, part, pai. SPOKE, S. [Sex.] the bar of a v 

e noun to put on af which paſſes from the nave to thefell, 


45 or ſpitted. from 
pit, or to pierce with a ſpit. Neuterly, tof SPOKE, preter. of Sr HAxk. 


fling or eject ſpittle from the mouth, from SPO'KEN, part. paſſ, of Sr BAE. par 
Fer, Sax. ſpyte Dan. To $PO'LIATE, V, 2 1 to od — 
; i . 1 . to 
SPI'TAL, S. [corrupted from boſpica!] anf to plunder ; to zur Tat] the aff 


hoſpital or charitable foundation. SPOLIA'TION, 


To SPI'TCH-COCK, V. A. to roaſt an eel. or pri vation. | 
SPITE, S. [Belg.] malice ; rancour ; ma- 0 N f. 8. a foot of two long) 
lignity; hate; malevolence 5 ill- will; an|bles, a bh 
e defire and cadeeveur- to do in to]. QPONOR, © 2 141. J 1 
another. Spite of, or in ſpite ef, nothwith-|ſubſtanceremarkablefor er- yo 
ſtanding ; in defiance of; maugre. retechnical pes ane made of N 
To SPITE, V. A. to thwart a perſon's de- gous ies grownng on 
hens; to vex ; to treat maliciouſly 3 tof fir, &c, which being boiled in 


100 
mifchief. To enrage or fill with ſpite. then dried and well beaten, are pat , 
PI 5 i ' with falt- 
SPI'TTLE, a village in Eſſex, with one ſtrong ley prepared | __ 


fair, on September 1, for toys. dried in an oven. 
SI TTLE, [pil] 5. [Sax.] the moiſlure|or tinder brought from Germany, = ob 
of the mouth. An hoſpital z corrupted from cei ve and ſuſtain the fire 


ſpiral. 8 ſteel. | 51 M. to ſuck 
SPLA'NCHNOLOGY, knolejy ] S. To SPONGE, [ ſpunje L. b 
{Gr.} a treatiſe or — 5 — asa ſponge, To gain by mean 1. 


8PQO 


wet cloth with u ſponge. To feour 
. when nen rand they are 


Se NGER, | [ . 8. — 
depends upon pon others for ſubliftence. © * 
$O/NSAL, Adj. [Lat.] relating to mar- 


ld gre he connubialz” wp 25 ma- 


— 4 
8 PR 


ro SOU, v. N. Reiz. J to Tpring out 
lin a Wagen ſtream; 4 as from a 
ARively, to throw out Water in 3 ſtream or 
jet; to pour with violeticey"or" in weve 
body, * as from a ſpout. is 

To SPRAIN; V. A. 3 dom 
Pain} to ſtreteh the ligaments of 2 Joint ſo a8 
to render the uſe of it painful. 


z bri 
70 n, 5. [Lat. J ese who makes Rig SPRAIN,'S. a violent contortibft or ee 


mile or ives ſecurity” for another. 4 Fon of the Vgiments of a joint, vithout diſ- ä 


ora BE Try, s 
ung or acting free from any impulſe o 
ſity; voluntarineſe; ſpontaneouſneſs. 
exTANEOUs, Adj. ¶ Lat.] acting of 
lelf without compulſion | or — vo- 


EA 8. a ſmall piece of cate 
with « knot at each end, e wind — | — 
; 2 quill, * 

SPOON, 8. [Belg.) Sie concave 
qeend, and having in handle; uſed in tak. 
be up and eating broths, &ec. © - | 
FOO'NFUL, S. as much as a ſpoon wil 
n. 

$OO'N-MEAT\ S. r or weh 
dera with a ſpodn, * 5 

ORA DIC bs 4828, 8. among Phy- 
ans, are ſuch as ſeize particular-perſons at 
ume or ſeaſon, and in any place; in which 
ile they are diſtinguiſhed = vs LA 
| endemic diſeaſes,” 4.41 

WORT, S. [Id.] play; Kar 20 diver- 
i frolic, A mock ; — wa F eld 
ſerſions, as fowling \ kuntingy 

To SPORT, V. 2. to play; to divert or 
ke merry, To repreſent in play. Neu- 
to play 3 z to frolje} to wanton, ' To 
fe, d KCN! 
SPORTSMAN, 8. one "whip alight in 
ung or other feld diverſions.” 

SURTULE, S. [Lat.] an — 2 dole, 
01, $. [Flem. a blot; a ſtain either 


t; reproach. © A ſmall extent of grœund. 
I particular place. Upon the bet, implies 


OT, V. A. to ſtain; to maculate $ 
To work ſo as to reſemble ſpots, © To 
pM diſgrace, or taint ; ; to blemiſh. | 
VTLESS, Adj. free from ſpots br 


dl, [ ſpaiza! } Adj. nuptial, or 


IP | JS. [Fr-Þ-marriage ; 


der in marriage; a huſband or wife. 
n $. [Belg] a pipe or mouth of a 
=o! which any thing is poured. Mu 
n i a maſs of water collected between 
2 and the of the ſea, in the ſhape 
or {pout of water ; very dangerous} 
it can be ARES bro 


8. Tre I the ley off SPRANG, 


te kin or other ſubſtance blemiſh, Dif: | 


eto a wedding; ſponſal. 


ras T4, att 


of SrII NG. 
SPRAT, 3. [Beis] a ſmall ſea- fiſh. © 

To SPRAWL, . 1] to — as 
in the convulfions of death, To rumble about 
with odd contortions of the limbs. 
SpRAV, S. [ſee ſprout] the Anery of 
a 2 The foam . fea — 


— Fpevaitpuct " 


location. 


V. A. [Sax.] 
to "arid to ſtretch, to nt or make 4 
thing take vp a large ſpace; to cover or ſmear 
over; to publich or divulge, followed by 
abroad; to diffuſe. y, to — 
expand itſelf. | f | 
' SPRENT; Part. Six.) fprinleled.” N 
nie, s. {Brir. a ſmall branch; a ſpray; 
A twig. 
SPIIGHT, 8. Fanciently written 
ite, or fp Alt it. fl a contraction of 
fern ſhould be ſpelt r une ghoſt, 
tion, Matte, ſoul, ſpirit. * lives 
SPRI'GHTLIN E88, ſpriflineſs] 8. 
lineſs; vivacity 5* 153 — 
SPRIGHTLY, 72 ly] Ai. fall of 


A wins gay z brit; aß rer ſpi- 


ted 3 animated. 
To SPRING, V. N. preter. > ea or 
rung. Sax, J to raiſe or grow out ofthe ground, 
followed by ap; to proceed from anceſtors q to 
iſſue or proceed, as from ſeed; to iſſue forth; 
to appear; to leap or bound 3 to force one's 
way z to fly with an elaſtic force 3 to riſe 
from a covert; to iſſue from à fountain or 
ſource; to mobt or move with force, Active- 
ly, to "tart or fouſe game. Te diſcharge; 


tediztely, or without changing place,” applied to a mine, To contrive as a ſudden ex- 
to |pedient, - To ve birth pt ' To. make b 


Aung a plank; 4 10 
SPRI = one of the rana i EY 
or | mediately ſucceeding winter,” in which vege- 


Pure; untainted ; } immaculate, \rables grow, A piece of tempered ſteel uſetul 


in mathines to par” them in motion, 
active power. A leap. A fountain or 
— from whence waters _ A alley, 
beginning. 


* 4s. lr hene joined to| SPRINGE, s. a gh 3 « a — which 
„ catches any 
in 


SPRI'NGINESS, | 'f fprinjanifs 4 8. the 
quality of bodies veturning to their former 
ſhape or dimenſions, which they had loſt by 
violence or compreſſion; elaſticity. 
SPRENGING o A MAST, 8. in Ses 


= 


Language, is — but is not quite 
6 D broken 


—  _ 


83 
1 
* 


— 
— 


— —— —ñ—ü —— a dM 
— _= 5 — — = — — — — — — 5 2 - — 
PPP > oo or frm ————_—- ----- - - — — — . 
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q 
il 
| 


- 9 1 ry 


* 
* 9 * 

— * 

» 4 2 * 


- 
_— 


— 


will not eaſily 


8 PU 


— any part of it 3/22; the'/partners, 


. SPRI'NG-TIDE, 8. an high tide, or tide 
at the new and full-moon, which flows high- 
eſt, ebbs loweſt, and runs ſwifteſt, 

- ToSPRENKLE, [ brink] V. A. [Belg.] 
to ſcatter in drops or ſmall maſſes; to wet 
ſprinkling; to beſprinkle. Neuterly, to let 
fall or ſeatter in dropos. 
-SPRINKLING, S. che act of throwing 
water upon any thing in drops. 

SPRITE, S. ſee Sr Inu. NAA 
To SPROUT, v. N. [ Beig.] to grow: or 
Hoot ; to germinate; 
into ramifications. | 
SPROUT, S. a ſhoot of a le. 
- SPRUCE, S. a kind of fir, of which there 
are two ſorts, the white and black. Spruce» 
beer, beer tinctuted with the branches of fir. 
SPRUCE, Adj. nice, trim, neat without 
nce. | | | 
To SPRUCE, V. N. to dreſs with affected 
neatneſs, | 
SPRU'CENESS, S. neatneſs in dreſs with- 
out elegance. | | 
SPRUNG, preter. and part. paſſ. of Syn1NG. 
* thing that is ſhort, and 
SPUD, S. a ſhort knife, iy 
To SPUME, V. N. [Lat.] to froth or 


foam, 
SPUME, 8. [ Lat.] froth ; foam; ſcum of | Art, a 


gold or ſilver. , | 

SPUN, preter. and part. paſſive of Sy1n. 
- SPUNGE, S. See Syonor. L 
' SPU'NGING-. HOUSE, S. a houſe or 
place that bailiffs take perſons to after an ar- 
reſt, where they are kept till they agree with 
the creditor, or are removed to a cloler con- 
finement, 
tous. Wet; watery z moiſt, . Drunken; wet 
with liquor. 

SPUNK, S. rotten wood; touchwood. 

SPUR, S. {Sax.] a ſharp- pointed inſtru- 
ment worn by a rider on his heel, whereby 
he pricks his horſe to quicken his pace. The 
arp points growing on the legs of a fowl. 
Figuratively, an incitement, inſtigation, or 
any thing that quickens. A weapon for a fight- 
ing cock, A or any thing ſanding out. 


To SPUR, V. A. to prick or quicken by ali 


ſpur. To — e; to excite, haſten, incite, 
compel, or puſh forward. 
SPU'RIOUS, Adj, [Lat.] counterfeit ; not 
uine or authentic, itimate, or not 
Rufolty degotten, 


SPU'RIQUSNESS, S. the quality of being honeſt, 


falſe or counterfeit. 


To SPURN, V. A. [Sax.] to kick, drive, [eq 


pr ſtrike with the foot; to reject with con- 
t or ſcorn. | 
SPURN, S. a kick; inſolent and contemp- 
tuaus treatment, ' | 
To SPURT, See Sri r. 


by out with noiſe and heſitation, . 


to ſpring ; to ſhoot 
by che eye]; to diſcovet by dice examir 


SQU 
| SPUTA'TION.'S, fpitting 

To SPU'TTER; — wo — 
caſt out moiſture by ſmail fying gn“ 
to ſpeak in a hurry and indiſtinctij; hos 
in ſmall particles with ſome noi . 
out ſpittle by haſty ſpeech, A cti 32 8. 


SPU'TTY, a village in DenbichG 
ro om — five fairs, on May 21 
Y 3» September 27, October 
cember 2, all for — be | 
SPY, 8. [Belg.] one ſet to watch the te 
dud or motions of another, eſpeci 
es in an enemy's army or camp. 
To SPY, V. A. to-diſcover at 3 diftang 


tion, or artifice, Neuterly, to look into 
examine nicely. h e 
SQUAB, Adj, unfeathered, Fat tit 
and ſtout ; awkwardly bulky, 
SQUAB, S. a kind of fofa or couch © 
ſtuffed cuſhion,” In Cookery, a chicken, þ 
ſo young as ſcarcely fit to be exten, 
SQUA'B-PIE, S. a pie made of feen! 
edients. | 
103 UAB, V. N. to fail down plumper | 
To SQUA'BBLE, CA] V. N. [Sue 
to quarrel, wrangle, or fight, 
 .SQUA'BBLE, [ ſqu4b!] S. a low 
or brawl, | 
SQUADRON, S. (let in the Milit 
y of horſe, whoſe number of me 
not fixed; but is uſually from one to 
hundred. In the Navy, it is a dite 
part of a fleet, commanded by a vice-admi 
or commodore. 
Pome hens; Adj, {Lat.] foul 
SQUALTIDITY, 8. [Lat,]afines; fi 
neſs ; ill- favouredneſs. 
To SQUALL, Le] V. K. 
to ſeream like ka bet ad 
SQUALL, Liv] S. a loud: 
— or 4 of wind, or rain, 
SQUA'LOR, S. [Lat.] naftinets ; pr 
coarſeneſs. 


SQUA'MEGUS, or SQUA'MOUS, 
[Lat.] ſcaly 3 having the reſemblavc 
ſcales ; covered with ſcales. 

To SANDER, v. A, [Tevt.] wh 
ter laviſhl z to throw away in idle pr „ 
profuſely. To ſcatter; u 


1 


or right angles, 
— contents, Parallel, Strong® 1 
ſet. Exact, equal, honeſt, Square | 50 


RF, v. A. to form with four 
. angles 3 10 reduce to a lquare 
b naaſure, adjuſt, regulate, or ſhape. Neu- 
xl, to ſuit or agree with, uſed with co or 


ASH, See Qu a3n. 

To SQUAT, V. N. [Ital,] to fit cowering, 
Adj, cloſe to the ground ; fitting 

7 gas rv the legs doubled under 

tle body, Short and thick. 

SQUAT, 8. among Miners, is 4 ſmall 
Md of ore leſs valuable than a yein or load, as 
aching only a little way. 

To IAK, [ /queet ] V. N. [Swed.] to 
up a ſudden dolorous cry 3 to cry out with 
i; to cry out or ſpeak with a ſhrill voice; 
biſerver any thing through fear or pain. 
SWEAK, Cnet] S. a ſhrill quick cry 

of 


8. a perſon or 


worn. 
ies ht mes © 


To AL, V, N, to cry with 
1 mA — with pain. Squeak 
4a hon ſudden ery a ery continued. 
UEAMISH, Leni! Adj. [for 
b, of gualmiſb, from pualm] eabily 
ted ; having the ſtomach eaſily turned; 
dz afidious, 6 J 4 
KUEAMISHNESS, [ ſquermiſoneſe ] S. 
by having a nice, delicate, and 


+ SWEEZE, v. A. [Sax.] to pref 
or cruſh between two ſubſtances; to 
to _ harraſs by pag wa 
erly, to compreſſion to force 
through cloſe bodies, |: 
WEEZE, S. the act of preſſing hard 
won ; preſſure. | 
WELCH, S. a heavy fall. 
C18, S. [Teut.] a quill filled with gun- 
kc, Any petty fellow A falſehood, 
WILLS. a plant; a fiſh; an inſect. 
INANCY, S. [Fr,] a ſwelling and 
vanon of the throat, which hinders 
ig, and often ſtops the breath; the 


IVI, Adj. [Belg,] looking with the 
4d added different ways; looking ob- 
N — ſuſpiciouſſy. | | 

Nur, V. A. to look with the eyes 
Utereat ways, Neuterly, to look 


flak, 8. See Exquine, 
IRREL, s. (Fr,].a ſmall animal 
"00s, and remarkable for its agility 
Nur y to tree, 
V. 
vic 4 * throw out through 
T, . an inſtrument by Which 

1 a 
Fan is formed ; a ſmall quick 


were a 
N bn tees 


| 


11 or grating| mag! 


8 T A ; 


wound with a pointed inſlrument 3 to wound 
miſchievouſly,. or mortally. 
STAB, S. a Hound given with a pointed 


a ſtroke, a blow. | 
STABILITY, S. [Lat.] firength ; firm- 
neſs; ſteadineſs; fixedneſs ; reſolution. 
STA'BLE, C/] S. [Lat,] a houſe for 


To STA'BLISH,. v. A. Se ExTA- 
BL1SH, ; 8 

STACK. S. [Ital.] a large quantity of hay, 
cor n, * wood 7s pa va chim- 
nies or funnels ſtanding 5 0 

To STACK, V. A. to pile up wood, hay, 


&c. | 
STA'CTE, S. an aromatick ; the gum 
that diftills from the tree that produces 


myrrh, | 

STADTHOLDER, S. [Belg.] the chief 
iftrate of the United Provinces, 
STAFF, S. {plural faves, Dan.] a ſticlæ 
which ſupports a perſon in ing, or which 
is uſed as a weapon; a club a ſupport, a 
prop ; à ſtick uſed as a badge of authority z 
a ſtick to which a flag or colours are faſt- 
ened, | 
STA'FFORD, the county town of Staf- 
fordſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 
five fairs, on Tueſday before Shrove-Tueſ- 
day, on May 14, for horſes and cattle z on 
June 29, for wool ; on October 2, for colts 
and on December 4, for cattle and hogs. 
is ſeated on the river Sow, over which there 
is a one bridge; it has two pariſh-churches, a 
free - ſchool. a fine ſquare market-plac in 
which is a handſome Thire-hall and under it 
the market-houſe, It is a corporation Whete 
the aſſiaes and ſeſſions are kept, and ſends two 
members to parliament, It is 16 miles N. 
W. of LitchGeld, and 135 N. W. of Lone 
don. It had the title of an earldom. 

STA'FFORDSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
miles in length, and 27 in breadth ; — 
on the W. by Shropſhire; on the N. by 


Cheſhire; on the E. by Derbyſhire, and 


Warwickſhire ; and on the S. by Worceſter- 
ſhire, It contains 23740 houſes, 1 30 pariſhes, 


parliament, , The principal rivers are the 
Trent, the Dove, the Sow, the Cherner, the 
Lime, the Tern, the Penk, and the Many ſold. 
The air is pleaſant, mild, and wholeſome, 
and the foil in the S. part good and rich, 
though not without heaths, which take up a 
large tract of ground; but then it abounds in 
coal-pits and. iron-mines; The middle js le- 
vel and plain, the N. hilly and barren, bei 
full of heaths and moors, and where they u 
peats for fuel. There are alſo good ſtone 
quarries, plenty of alabaſter, and limeſtone, 
The county town is Stafford, © 
STAG, S. the male red deer, 


— 


| STAGE, 8. [Fr.] a floor raiſed, an which 
6 D 2 an 


T0 STAB, v. A. [old Belg.] to plerce-or 


inſtroment ; a ſly miſchief, a dark injury; 


19 market-towns, and ſends 10 members to 


— - - 


_ - — - 


— — — 
— — — — — — —— — — — 
2 © ” 


4 ___ YT 7 


* 


% 


| Hate of being pledged or hazardedz a {mall 


8 A 


e is W a place here 
& tranſacted ; à part of s journey. 
STA'GE-COACH, aneh J'S, a coach ni 


| which paſſes and repaſſcs i206 from tho amo 


£ 


STA'GE-PLAY, S. a theatrical entertain- 


ment. 
STA GER, 8. a n 
_ on the ſtage 0 an old practi- 


f An, Loire] S. u flag, or 
iv. 2 3 an 


E red deer, four years 
To STA'GGER, 
to reel, or be unable to walk or ſtand ſteadi 

to faint or give way; to heſitate, or — A, 
doubt. Actisely, to-make a perſon reel; to 
Mock, or make Jeſs confident. 

; STA'GOERS, L [ fSageers] S. the +olic or 

exy in horſes, by 


STAGMA, S. in Chymiſtry, juices of 


ts mixed together, in order to diſtillation. 
STA'GNANT, Adj. [Lat. ] Goals | 
q not running; not agitated. 

b STA'GNATE, v. A. [Lat.] to ftop 
2366 eum 7 ; to be without motion 
_ STAGNA'TION,'S, ape. of courſe; 
eefſation" of motion, or 
STA'GSHAWBANK, a villa e in North. 

d, with two fairs, n itfun-Eve, 
* horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep; and on 

y, for linen and woollen-cloth from 

othnd, * 

'STAID; Part, and Adj, ſober ; ſedate z 

ve; regular; conipoſed, 

'STAI'DNESS, 8. om from levity ; ſo- 
an compoſedneſs ; gravity ; ' prudence ; 
ſedateneſo ; regularity, 

' ToiSTAIN, v. A. [Brit.] to blot, ſpot, 
or ſpoil colour; to diſgrace, 

STAIN, S. a ſpot, or diſcoloration; a diſ- 
graces: a reprodch'; ſhame ; i 
— 8 PAIN EG, orSTAN ES, a town in 
ſex, with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, 
on May 17, for horſes and cattle; and on 
September 19, for onions and toys. Itis 165 
miles W. by S. of London. 

STAINING, Adj. ſpotting, or ue. 


Jouring. 
| STANTON, a village in Lineolaſkite, 
with one fair, on October 29, for hemp and 
 heep; and a market on Mondays IN 
miles N. of London. 
STAR, S. Sax. ] ſteps fieps'by which ve attend 
from the bottom to uyper page of way . 
ung; a flight of ſteps. 
| STATRCASE, 8. that part of N building 
which contains the fairs, 

: STAKE, S. [Belg.] a poſt or frong fick 


. 


vr? 


Fatened 4 in the ground; any thing placed as 


palliſade ; any thing pledged or wagered ; the 


gnominy 5; blot. p 
1 2 


— | 
Fo I” 


STA'LENESS;S. the 
| old date, or of hot being ! f. 

To STALK} {fault} v. . {Sex 
walle in 4 proud manner; to walk loky, 
walk behind a ftalking- horſe or eder. 
þ STALK,.[ fault] S. a proud and 
fiep 3. the hem of a plant, corn, a quill, 


STA'LKI rr 
us, 


S. 4 horſe either real or 
of by fowlers to ſhelter themſelves f 
fight — the game; a perſon employed 
tool ; 2 pretence; maſk, 
Lal] S. acridiny 
— [B yt 
expoſed to ſale ; a ſmall bouſe cr f 
which certain trades are carried on; f 
of a digniſied in a choit. 
To STALL, Tres V. A. wh 
ſtall or ſtable. , uſed for ical 
glut or eloy. — , 16 kennel; d 
e. S. mode 


574 AILiox, 7.5 brit.] a ftonehe 

for covering"tnares; a man kept w 
the lewd defires of a woman ; the 
proſtitute, 


FI, 2 > 


- © 


for 


ö 1 24 town i inen 
with two markets, on Moat: and Ft 
and y fairsz on Tueſday before F 

on Monday before Millen Son i 


[an ancient word: 
ts 

r te. 2 d 
earldom, 100 
It has 996 


with the title of an 


8 A 


e hear the apices os wat ere. 


"NEOUS, Adj. thready ; filaceous; 
2 ſull of be 1374 
its, fl ich want the coloured 
= ks Var and confiſt only of the 
las and facmina,and thence called imperfect, 

STAMMEL, S. in low Janguaye, a large 
ine mare; a rude bouncing weneh. 
ToSTA'MMER, V. N. [Sax,] to 
with great difficulty and heſitation; to have 
u impediment in the ſpeech 3 to ſutter, 
$TAMMERER, S. one who faulters in 


To STAMP, v. A. [Belg.] to ſtrike by 
forcing the foot haſtily downwards; to beat 
win a mortar; to impreſs with ſome mark 
tr figure; to coin. n 

2 S. Fr. ] any inſtrument by which 
u impreſſion 1s made j a mark or impreſſion 
mite by ſtamping; a picture cut in wood, 
ke, for marking; authority ; make, caſt, 


form. 

STA'MPFORD - BRIDGE, à village in 
Yakſhire, with one fair, on November 22, 
far horſes, horned - cattle, ſheep, braſs, -pew- 
tr, hard-ware, and woollen cloth, © * 
STANAWAY, in Effex, with a fair, on 

il 24, for toys. 


A | 
w hinder from running. 

STANCH, Adj. ſound, or not letting out, 
lied to veſſels. Firm, truſty, determined, 


en. 
STA'NCHION, S. [Fr.] in Building, a 
bay; a ſupport; an tron bar in a window, 
STA'NCHNESS, S. firmneſs; the qua- 
lity of being truſty, or of ſound/priaciple. 
To STAND, v. N. ¶preter. I Food, or bave 
ſud, Sar. ] to be upon the feet j to be placed; 
(6 femain in a place; to remain undemoliſh- 
a, or not thrown down; to become erect; 
wth — * to offer is à candidate; 
without ation, To d gui, to 
whit or oppoſe. To fland * Fs or 
fend ; to be preſent only as a fpectator; to 
poſe on, or confide in. 75 fand for, to 
Propoſe one's ſelf as a candidate; to port, 
Teflend off, to keep at a diftance; to refuſe 
cmpliance ; to decline intimacy, or friend- 
ſolution ; to deny compliance; to be i- 
mnt, To ſtand ro, to ply; to er 
"ane any action; to remain fixed in a 
oat to abide by a contract or aſſertion. 
Is pen, to concern, to intereſt; to value 
0 iafit. Adtively, to ſuſtain without yield- 
Mg; to abide; to keep or maintain. 
rab. s. a ation, or plice where one 
4 ſanding ; rank or poſt ; a ſtop or halt; 
13 or intermiſſion; the higheſt 
" degree beyond which a thing cannot 


diiceed ; difficulty ; 
| perplexity; a frame or 
Vile which veſſels are lacel. e 


* 


pil 2 | 
To STANCH, V. A. Cr. ] to ftop blood, | 


darty, ſound of principle. Strong; or not 
to be brok | n 


lp. To fand ont, to continue-firm in a re- 


STA 
Sr NAR, S. [Fr.] an enfign, partl- 
cularly that of the cavalry ; that which is of 


andoubted authority, and the teſt of other 
things of the fame kind; fomething tried by 


the proper teſt ; a ſtanding 
tled rate. 
STA'NDING, Adj. ſettled or long eſta- 
bliſhed 3 lafting 5 motionleſs; ſtagnant; plac- 
ed on feet. Nansen 
| STA*NDING, S. continvance in any poſt, 
place, or fationz power to ſtand; rank; 
competition, cundidateſhi x. 
STANDIEII, S. a caſe for pens and ink. 
STA'NDISH, a village in Lancaſhire, four 
miles N. of Wigan, with two fairs, ne 
29, and November 22, for horſes,” horned 
cattle, and toys, | | 
STA'NDON, a town of Hertfordſhire, with 
a market on Fridays, but no fairs, It is 27 
miles N. of London. 
A'NFORDHAM, or STA'MFORD- 
HAM, à village in Northumberland, with 
two fairs, on the ſecond Thurſday in April, 
and Auguſt 15, if on Thurſday ; but if not, 
the Thurſday after, for horned cattle and 


hogs. er N _— PEO 
NHOPE, a town in the county of 


ſtem or tree; Aa ſet- 


STA 
Durham, with a market on Tueſdays; but no 
fairs. It is 267 miles N. by W. of London. 

STA*NLEY,a town of Gloucefterſhire, with 
a-market on Saturdays, but no fairs. It is 
| 1037 miles W, by N. of London, 

a Adj. ¶ Lat.] relating to tin - 
Wr | 


STA'NSTEAD, a village in Eſſex, with 
one fair, on May 12, for horſes and cattle. 
STANTON, in Suffolk, whoſe fair is on 
une 11, for toys, Ker er 
STA'NZA, S. [Ital.] a verſe in a poem 
conſiſting of more than two lines, > 
STA'PLE, a village in Kent, with one fair, 
on July 25, for edge-tools. | 
'STA'PLE, [ip] S. [Belg.] primarily 
| Fgnifies a' public place or market, whither 
merchants are obliged to bring their goods to 
be bought by the people. The ſtaple com- 
modities of this kingdom are ſaid to be. wool, 
leather, wool-fells, lead, tin, butter, cheeſe, 


cloth, — 
SrAPLE, fag! ] Adj. ſettled; eſta- 
| bliſhed; re MPa, > en of commerce. 


p of 
driven 


STAPLE, [/r4pl] S. [San. J Yoo 
iron, Kc. a bar of tran, &C. * and 
into wood'at both ende. 
STAR,'S. 8] a name "for all 
heavenly bodich, which, Mice fo Say det 
ant ſtyds, are diſperſed through the hole he 
1 ' Thee hrs are ui et en che 
phenomena of their motions, &c. into fixel 
and errmie or wandering ſtats; theſt laſt are 
again ulſtinguiſhed into the greater turhitraries, 
viz, the ſun und moon; the pfanets, or 
dering ſtars, properly ſo called. and the 
metz. As to the fixed ſtars, or fimply fare, 
are ſo called becauſe they ſeem 2 


| 


STA 


* or at reſt, and, conſequently, 
- appear a r from — 
other. Falling Stars, in Meteorol en rte 
meteors, which dart through the fey in in — STA RTLE, % 
of a ftarz being occaſioned by 2 nitro-ſul-ſalarm z ſudden impreflion 
* phureous matter, the common cauſe of all] To STARVE, 
ſuch meteors. - Alſo, the pole-ſtar. A mark. with hunger or 
An aſteriſk uſed by Printers, In Heraldry, it |verty. Actively, to kill with bun 50. 
is a charge frequently borne on the ſhield, to deprive of force or — el 
EA nie ; clan h ö 
ſtar. It is alſo a badge of honour worn TA*RVELING, 
'the Knights of the Garter, Bath, and Thins both thin and weak yn 3 that i 
STA'RBOARD, [ grund] s. [Sax.] the STATE, 8. [Lt.] condition; ; 
right-hand fide of a ſhip. ſtances of nature or fortune; 222 
STARCH, S. [Teut,} a kind of paſte made ing or tenor; the community or a 


To STARE, V. N. [Sax.] to Fat, with ance or mien behariour 
fixed eyes; tete 2 — — ni 5 ©, * an 
udence, confidence, ſtupidity, or horror. To A Y, mp 
ſave in the face, ſignifies to be undeniably grand; auguſt; ms : wy 
evident. To ſtand out, Synon. To ſtare|clatedin mien 
implies looking at with wonder and impu- 2 S. an afſembly of 
deanng looking at with wonder and [the deputies of the ſeveral United Province, 
9 hy has always been confidered| STA*TESMAN, S. one verſed or concen 
2 — ed in the arts of government; a politician, 
STARE, S. a fixed or impudent look. STA'TIC, or STA'TICAL, Ad, rv 
STARK, Adj. [Sax,] ſtiff; ſtrong; rug- to the ſcienceof 
ged. Mere; plain fimple; groſs, Ample. Ad-| STA'TICKS, 8. [Or.] the ſcience wd 
yerbially, it is to augment the fignifica» |confiders the w wh a” 
tion of Rang as, fark mad, mad in thejof bodies arifing 


ef tha Gqur af whent or potatore, with" which government; rank or quality; folema 
linen is ſtiffened. or grandeur ; a ſeat * — a _—_ 
STARCH, Adj. [Text Riff; formal; the chief perſons in an adminiſtration, Cim. 
preciſe. pounded with other words, — 
To STARCH, v. A. to ſtiffen with or relating to government, | 
_ arch, To STATE, V. A. [Fr.] to ſettle or my by 
STA'RCHED, Adj. iffened with arch; late; to ſent with ll ts crumb 
MF, preciſe, or formal, STA'TELINESS, 8. grandeur of apes. ; 
| 


degree, STA'TION, LA] 8. [Lat.] the rt 
STARK, S. a ſtarlisg. 1 a ſtate of 2 a place or pdt; 
STARLIGHT, [rn] S. the light or |fituation 3 charafter ; employment; nat a 
luſtre of the ftars. condition of life. * 
STA'RRY, Adj. decorated with ſtars; re-] To STATION, "ou v. A. 
ſembling flars; ſtellar; aſtral. in a certain rank, 8 
8 


To START, V. N. [Teut. ] to feel or give. STA TIONARx, 2 
an involuntary ſhrink, twite 2 — wr not progreſſive. 
on the apprehenſion of danger. 'To go out of STA'TIONER, L IS one ws 
the way, or deviate.. To ſhrink; to winch. |ſells paper ; formerly to bookſellen # 
To riſe ſuddenly, uſed with . 1 0 mn Ava account of the ſtands or ſtations in wid 
in any courſe or purſuit. Actively, to alarm they expoſed their books, 10 
— diſturb ſuddenly; to make fly; to diſco- STA"TUARY, 1 ae * 
ſuddenly out oſ its place. z a carver of o 
"FART, 8. a ſudden twi e 2% image ü, S, [Lat] » az carved er 
_ a ſudden excitement to action; a 
ar — fight; a quick ſpring or mo- STATURE, 8. [Lat.] the height of # 
tion z a ſudden fit, or intermitted action. animal. N. 
F before an- STATUTE, 8. [Lat,) anon” 
flatorz a law; an at 


' STA'RTING, $ 8 — KAY hu STAVE, V. A, 9 74 
out es at the beginning a plura 
— Among Brewers, the IN 4 Augie to pour out bye 


or ale to that which is decayed, in order to 2 
xevive it; or the filling empty butts with new — ea ha | 


deer, 
STA'RTISH, Adj. inclinable to ftart, bullocks and hogs 
To STA'RTLE, [ fari!] V. N. wa Tabak we pun the plural of Srarr - grub. 


E 


STE 
STE'BBING, a village in Er, with one 
fair, on June 29, for fat lambs, and other 


erat F. l. dd] to continuein| STEDFAST, Adj. fat in a place; firm 
0 po in the ſame ſtate j to. wait; to ſin reſolution ; conſtant. | 
25 tad till, Uſed wich on or #pon, to STE'DFASTNESS, 5 3 
, : to re- . 5 m- 

«+ or confide in, AQtively, wie neſs ; reſolution, 12 
STEED, S. [ Sax. ] a horſe for tate or war, 
un STEEL, S. [Belg.] iron purified in the fire 
N with other ingredients, which render it 
white, and its grain cloſer and finer, Figu- 
ratively, weapons or armour. In Medicine, 
STAY, S. continuance in the ſame place; — beate remedies, Proverbially, any thing 


which ſu the] To STEEL, V. A. to point or edge with 
ih, and keep — Falling” In the | ſteel; to make hard, firm, or inſenſible. 
STE&LYARD, S. a kind of balance for 
— maker of women A Adj Sax,] difficult and 9 
Av N 2 5 Sar, of ron 
n rous to aſcend 1 becauſe with very 
STAYEDNESS, 8. SeeSTAiDNzss, little ant, — N 
STEAD, [2d] S. [Sax,] a place, room, STEEP, S. u precipicez an aſcent almoſt 
ut occupied by another. After fand, 1 | ws 
help, or ſervice, Compounded with bed, o STEEP, V. A, (Belg.] to ſoak long ia 
fame on which it ſtands, Stead or fed, liquor; to macerate ; to dip; to imbue. 
the names of places, comes from fed, or} ,» STEE'PLE, {| feep! ] S. [Sex. By fleeple, 
þ Sax, a place; but if it be fituated-on a ſpire, and tower, are meant a high building raiſes 
x, from flada, Iſl. ftarba, Sax, a ſhore, or | above the main edifice ; but ſteeple is more ge- 
boa for ſhips, neral z ſpire and torver more particular, Ster- 
To STEAD, CY] v. A. to help, aſſiſt, ple the turret of a church, be it of what 
natage, ſupport, Obſolete, Ty form ſoever. By ſpire is underſtood a ſteeple 
STEADILY, [ fadily] Adv. without tot- |rifing taper to the top. By teruer is implied 
Ing, ſhaking, or altering; without irregu- | a ſquare ſteeple. Spire and totper, then, are 
ity or variation, ' certain kinds of feepler, The feeple of St. 
STEA'DINESS, { f#dineſs] S. the quality | Bride's church, London, is a ſpire : that of 
wot being eafily moved or diſconcerted; not | St. Andrew's, a tiver. and ſpire are 
ble to change; conſiſtent, unvaried con- never applied but to churches. © Tower is fre- 
ft; conſtancy, firmneſs. quently made uſe of with reſpect to other large 
Mb, L] Adj. firm; conſtant; edifices. N 
Among Sailors, to keep the ſhip con-- STEE'PLE-ASHTON, a village in Wilt- 
tin her courſe. ſhire, with one fair, on September 2, for 
ZAK, [ fait] S. (10.] a piece of meat | cheeſe. 
fried or broiled ; a collop. STEE'PNESS, S. declivity ; great deſcent. 
Le SEAL, [feel] V. A. [preter flole,| STEER, 8. [Belg.] a young bullock. ' 
pall. Polen, Sax.] to take away what i To STEER, v. A. [ Beig.] to direct or 
ers privately ; to gain or effect in a guide in its paſſage. Neuterly, to direct a 
* or imperceptible manner; to thieve; to | courſe. | 
in, Neuterly, to withdraw ſecretly z to STEE'RAGE, S. the act of guiding a veſſel 
ulty of taking what is another's, without in its courſe; that which guides any thing in 
wowledge or notice, its courſe ; the ſtern or hinder part of a ſhip, 
rn, [rb] S. the act of taking] STEE RSM AN, S. one that ſteers or guides 
be 3 to another without his know-|a veſſel in its courſe; a pilot; one who 
7 notice; theft; the thing ſtolen, By | chiefly conduQts the affairs of a fate. 
\ bynifies ſecretly, and is ſometimes] STEGANO'GRAPHY, [ feganigrafy] S. 
1 * ſenſe. Or.] the art of ſecret writing by characters 
33 Len S. — the vapour or cyphers known only to perſons that cor- 
N any boiling or hot liquor. reſpond with each other, | | 
JV. N. to ſmoke or | STEGNO'SIS, S. [Or.] a ſtopping up the 
j t ſend up yapours, applied to hot H- pores of the body. - 8 
| STEGNO'TICS,-S., [Or.] bindin - 
AMINESS, [fetmineſs] $.. emiſſion * 4 ſuch as "IO e . 
f E LLAR, Adj. [Lat.] relating to the 
Aa 8. Cor.] matter in a wen | ftars ; full of ts; aftral ; darty, 
| | STE'LLATE, Adj. {Lat.} marked with 
. ſpots 
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| 
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ſelling a thing for otherwiſe than it really is; 
r aan | 


SEN, S. 
generation ; pedigree; genealogy z race. The | not ſlick to break the oath ty hub they 


Angle change or motion 


8 TE 


Weben n 

pedlars wre, bart, and ſo nch b G a 

a JON in Law, > kind of out of the kingdom ; and ſoch IN 

crime which is committed by à deceitful E not of Stephen's party, fin 
of the clergy, durſt not-oppoſ 

f a man ſhould ſell that for his own eſtate | And ſo Stephen ä — 

which is penn enter. „ e 24 days-afier Henry's death, being 19 

Lat. ] a ſtalk, oxtwig. A family; old, 1135 w and the biſhops and note 


prow, ur fore part of a ſhip, . 7 | taken, to Maud. In order to gan ths 
To STEM, V. A. II. I to oppoſe a current; | portant point, Stephen had — 
to check ; to keep back. W 2 f . | promiſe great things to the cleryy and; 
STENCH, 8. {a fink ; a bad ſmell. | and that he would grant them mate g 
a has uſed it for a good ſmell, than ever they enjoyed under the Nen 
o $STENCH, V. A. 10 ſcent with a bad| Kings. And as be was gt without kick 
ſmell, To ſtop ; to hinder ta flow z uſed cor · from Maud and Geoffrey her huſband, g 
ruptly f-r fanch, I cure the affecti ons of his Tubjett, be, 
STENO'GR APHY, [ fenggr afy ] S. [Or.] | aſter his coronation, convened 1 gem 


the art of writing in ſecret charattersy bra: | aſſembly at Oxford, in which, be. fy 


aphy. charter, acknowledging his being eledted hi 
. STEP, V. N. hr oy move by a| by the clergy and people; — al 
of the foot ; ay liberties, privileges, and immunities of f 
vance ſuddenly; to trace backwards or for- | church, and conſenting that all eccietath 
wards in the mind; to take a ſhort walk. {cauſes and perſons ſhould be tried bytbeclay 
STEP, S. [Belg.] motion by moving one] promiſing not to meddle in any manaer 
dot before another; a ſtair, a round of a| the temporalitiesof vacantbiſhoprics, oth 
der; the ſpace paſſed by the ſingle remove| belonging to eeclefiaſtics 3 aboliſhing a 
of the foot ; progreſſion, act of advancing z a| game Jaws e nacted fince the Conquel, a 
ſmall ſpace ; paſſage, or walk ; the print of a the foreſt laws; and reviving the ant 
foot; gait, manner of walking; action, or Saxon laws. He moreover aboliſhed 
inſtance of conduct, _ dnn sek, Which had been taken away by 
STEP, in 2 ſignifies one re- the Confeſſor, but reſtored by the Re 
lated to another only by marriage; from fteep, linge. The king, to humour the bans 
Sax. of fiepan, Sax, to deprive, or make an or- thinking thereby to be the better ſecurds 
phan; hence we meet with the words ſtep- any attempts of the empreſs Maud « 
daughter, or ftep-ſon, as well as ſtep- mot ber; | foreign invaders, permitted them to fe 
that is, a daughter or ſon that are orphans, | their caſtles, and to build others upon 
or have loft their own mother; and perſon | eſtates ; ſo that in a little time ther 
who by marriage is the mother of another that|aboye 1000 fortified caſtles in the kn 
was an orphan, or had loſt a mother by death. | Stephen began his reign in peace; but the 
STEPHEN, earl of Bulloign, ſon to the ſcene” was ſoon changed to 4 woll fu 
earl of Blois, by Adela, the Conqueror's fourth | and bloody civil war, which oreripra 
daughter, though he had taken the oath of parts of the nation, and — 
allegiance to Maud, daughter of Henry I. inf through his whole reign. In | 
caſe he died without iſſue male, found means | made an irruption on the frontiers wu 
to ſupplant her, and to get the crown placed | off a conſiderable booty 3 and in 
upon his own head, As he lived with the] Cardigan, the king's troops were 4 
king his uncle in England, his good qualities | above 3000 flain on the ſpot. 4 Y 
gained him his affection to a high degree; ſo time David, king of 11 
that he took pleaſure in heaping favours on] northern counties of England ml 
him, never imagining, that he would attempt and Newcafile, and advanced oy 
to ſet himſelf up in prejudice of bis daughter. ham. Stephen marched ene 
However, after prince William's death, Ste- very numerous army; but It heake® 
hen, by the aſſiſtance of his brother Henry, | ended in @ treaty of peace. the d 
bio of Wincheſter, began to take meaſures indeed, more ———— 2 


to ſegare the crown to himſelf, but fo ſecretly, | taking advantage 0 


that the king his uncle ſuſpected nothing ol to — = 
the detign. Being in Normandy with king} a great battle 
Henry in his laſt illneſs, as ſoon as the king| and king Stephen, — — | 


was dead, he came over himſelf to forward rebellious 


hazard of another 
pop ore 
to'it, Robert, carl of Glouceſter, 
iſcontented barons Who re | 
hai of he Of had nbt tewarded them as 
deſerved for placing bim on 
The earl thinking matters ripe, 
Kober to ürquaint the empreſa, and wrote 
e lettei updraiding bim 
h te Maud: and for 
kim into the ſame ctime. To this 
L lied a manifeſto, wherein he treated the 
e re, and declared war againkt 
! ithout returning him any 
eſtate. The emfteſt's 
pining ingly; tht earl of 
derber came over, and got polſeMon of 
bifol, and the revolt of the barons was like 
have been general; ſo that Maud was in- 
I over, n they promiſed to own as 
ir ſorereign, But Stephen ſupported him- 
f vith ſuch undaunted courage and reſolu- 
that he cruſhed this dangerous inſur- 
dion for the preſent, and the earl of Glou- 
xr had no other way to take but to go and 
> the empreſs to come over, in order to put 
life into her party, The biſhops Know- 
how much the king was obliged to them 
his crown, extended their power to ſuch a 
tee, amalſed ſuch immenſe wealth, and 
me ſo exceſſively proud and haughty, that 
kinggrew jealous of them, and reſolved, 
inpolitiely conſidering bis fituntion, to 
ible them, and took vigorous methods 
that purpoſe, ſeizing the caſttes and trea- 
ot ſeveral who had rendered themſelves 
obaoxious; This brought almoſt the 
clergy upon his back, and even his 
der the biſhop of Wincheſter turned 
pſt him, under pretence of ſtanding up 
be rights of the church. By this means 
© was raiſed, which with ſome inter- 
n continued for ſeveral years. For the 
1 ation became ſo ſtrong, that moſt of 
Y lords came over to them, and the peo- 
nerally every where deſerted the king, 
cared for the empreſs: ſo that none 
to him but only a few of the barons, his 
F favourites, and his army of Flemings, 
„ Ke. which ſerved him faithfully, 
they were but ill paid, At this fa- 
le fr the em3reſs Maud, with her 
| earl of Glouceſter, came over in 
1499 from which time a cruel civil 
_ 2 in the midſt of 
men With the greateſt reſolution, in- 
+ firmneſs and conſtancy of ming by 
means he at laſt weathered the raging 
but » : 
d not without being firſt brought as 
* Us poſſible to conceive a ſovereign 


tobe, P | 
the er wal 2 other ſieges, 


dd, not caring to run the 


6 * : 


. 


its hit th 1 a for TY, infält, 
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{ battle” cold not be avoided, Both fide 
fought with equal bravery for ſome time, — 
at laſt the royal army was totally routed 
put to flight. The king was left almoſt alone, 
and on foot, in the field of battle, and defend- 
ed himſelf with amazing. valour even to t 
laſt extremity, His battle-ax was. broke by 
the force of his blows, and afterwards his 
ſword, ſcarce any thing but the hilt remaining 
in his hand ; when he was knocked down on 
his knees with a ſtone, and a knight tan i 
ſeized him by the helmet, and prefented h 
ſword to His throat, threatening to kill him, 
if he would not ſurrender; Which he #11 re- 
fuſed to do to any but the earl of Glouceſter, 
who tonducting him to the empreſs, ſhe or- 
dered him to be confined in Briſto! caſtle, 
where after he hid been ſome time, he was 
even lain in irons. Never did any one bid 
fairer for the crown than the empreſs Maud 


did at this time, All England delerted che 
imptiſoned king, except London. and che 


county of Kent, where he had fil 
friends, by means of the queen his ſpouſe, 
Euſtace his ſon, and William d' Vpres his 
favourite. The earl of Anjou at the ſame 
time got Normandy to acknowledge Maud for 
their ſovereign. Thus Stephen's affairs ſeem- 
ed every where deſperate; and the more fi 
as the empreſs, by promiſing the biſh 
Winchefter, thed legate, the 1 of aſt 
church preferments, had gained him over to 
her party, who a little before had turned 
inſt her, and eſpouſed the intereſt of the 
king his brother. But now this treacherous 
prelate having called a council at Wincheſter, 
by his private intrigues with the clergy, got 
em to chuſe Maud for their queen, and pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to excommunicate all who ad- 
hered to the king. The Londoners at laſt 
giving way to the times, thought it expedient 
to declare for the empreſs, and preparations 
were even making for ber coronation. But 


her haughty, imperious and diſobliging 
temper, with which the treated perſons of all 
ranks, ſoon undid all again. She refuſed the 
Londoners the only thing they petitioned for, 
and which her father had promiſed, wiz. to 
revive the laws of king Edward; which im- 
politic conduct drew upon her the ill- will of 
the citizens, She even diſobliged the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, by haughtily denying, his te- 
queſt to confirm to his nephew Euftace the 
titles of carl of Mortagne and Boulogne. The 
conſequence was, that he became her utter 
enemy, and as he had ſet her up, reſolved 


no to uſe bis utmoſt efforts to pull her down, 


He firſt by his emifſaries got the Londoners to 
declare againſt her, and even brought them 
into a plot to ſeize her perſon, which ſhe nar» 
rowly eſcaped, and leaving the city in a great 
fright, put herſelf at the head of her troops, 
attended by the earl of Glouceſter, and march 
ed to Wincheſter, in order to ſeize the legate 


1 er came ſo ſuddenly 


was befieging Lincoln, that 


dut in vain, 
* E 


He flipt ous at a gate on the 
othet 


ST-E 


= 


T2. 


other fide of th d and d the Toh 
ole tor, ud repent dom di e ee 


friends together, The Ke men having 
5 the Londoners, Stephen's queen, prince 
- Euſtace, and William d'Vpres headed them, 

und marched with all expedition to Win- 
cheſter, where the empreſs had ſcarce time to 


| get into the caffle; Here ſhe was beſieged, bot 


but found means to march out with her troops, 
which were *clofely purſued by the king's, 
whilſt the reſt of the army was advancing to 
furround them; In the purſuit, the carl of 
louceſter, intent on ſaving the empreſs, 
was himſelf taken priſoner, and conducted to 

| Rocheſter, This procured king Stephen bis 
liberty; for Maud, who had a great affection 
for the earl her brother, and could not well do 
without him, was obliged to exchange him for 
the king, Soon after the legate called a coun- 
eil at Weſtminſter, where he excommunicated 
all Maud's adherents, as before he had thoſe 
of the king his brother. Thus Stephen te- 
; mon: his liberty, 1141. But the war be- 
n him and Maud continued for ſeveral 
years, during which the king's affairs viſibly 
gained ground, and the empreſs's continually 
declined; till zt laſt the brave earl of Glou- 
ceſtet being dead, ſhe defpairing of ſtanding 
her ground much longer, about the year 
1147 retired to Normandy, and left Stephen 
once more "maſter of the whole kingdom, 
He then endeavoured to ſeeure the crown after 
/ his death to his ſon Euſtace, and even to get 
him crowned before- hand, but did not ſuc- 
ceed in the attempt, After the departure of 
Maud, king Stephen was contriving how to 
repair the miſchieſs the kingdom had ſuffered 
by fo long a war, But he ſoon found his 
tranquility was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed. For 
now he was threatened with a new riyal, 
prince Henry, the eldeſt fon of Maud, who 
was 16 years old, and of an active and enter- 
prifing genius, Having prepared matters, he 
nded in England with a confiderable body of | 
forces, in 1152, and was immediately joined 
by ſeveral, barons, who put into his hands 30 
fortified caſtles, And now a ſecond civil war, 
as furious as the firſt, was like to break out, 
and the two armies were juſt upon the point 
of engaging ; when by the good offices of ſome 


of the nobility on each fide, in a conference | 


between the king and Henry on the oppoſite 
banks of the river Thames, near Walling- 
ford, a truce was agreed upon; which being 
ſeveral times renewed, at laſt ended in a treaty 
of peace (which was facilitated by prince Eu- 
ſtace's death) by which Stephen was to enjoy 
the crown during life, and after his death, 
Henry was to ſucceed him as his lawful heir. 
Soon after Stephen performed the ceremony of 
adupting the young prince. Thus peace was 
reſtored, to the ' univerſal joy of the nation, 
and Stephen again applied himſelf to repair 
the miſerics the war had occafioned + but 
death put a ſtop to his generous defigns, which 

took him out of the world 11 months after 


& vP 


His neceſſities afterwards compelled hin 


— — — __— oy 


in the coth. year of his age, an, 19th «8 
reign, e Was buried in the abbey of x 
am, which he had founded, near uns 
Maud his wife, only daughter ang Wor 
earl of Boulogne, and Euſtace his fon » 
h died 1 153. Stephen was a prince of c 
courage, fortitude, and aQvity : 2nd Ln 
have reigned with the approbation of kk; f 
ple, had not he deen harraſſed by the effo 92 
4 powerful competitor, which oblige kin | 
take fuch meaſures for his lafety as war 
conſiſtent wich the dictates of honour whic 
indeed his ambition prompted him to rep 


in bis firſt endeavours to aſcend the throg 


infringe the charter of priyileges he mug. 
at his acceſſion; and he 64 — 
jealouſy and vefchtment, to commit fle . 
flagrant outrages againſt gratitude and fou 
policy, His yices as a king fee tp hart he 
the effects of the troubles in which he wa 
volved ; for, as 4 man, he was brave, che 
and liberal, and, during the ſhort calm t 
ſucceeded the tempeſts of his reign, he a 
a progreſs through the Kingdom, publify 
an edict to reſtrain all rapine and violeag 
and diſbanded the foreign mercgnaries u 
had preyed ſo long upon his people, But! 
character has been roaghly handled, on 
count of the little regard he expreſſed for t 
clergy, and his ufurpation of the throne 
the immediate heir of blood, 
STE*PLE; village in Effer, with 1 | 
on Wednefday in Whitſun-week, and 10 
on Wedneſday after St. Michael, Septe 
29, for toys. 
STERCORA'TION, S. the at of: 
ing; the ct of manuring with dung. 
STEREO'GRAPHY, [ ferigreh] 
[Or.] the art of reprefenting faber « $71 


e. 

STEREO'METRY, 8. [Cr.] * 
teaching to meaſute folid bodies, or 
their folid content:. * A 

STEREO'TOMY, 8. we 2 
act of cutting folids, or making ſefticns? I 
of, as walls or other members in the pt 
of architecture. 

STERIL, Adj. I Lat.] barren, & 
cing neither fruit nor children. Te 
- STERI LITY, 8. [Lat.] 
or want of power to produce 
fpring. * yp - 
bond = 2 er f 
originally em „ In” eee o VP 
Engliſh money; having twenty fila a 
liſh to the pound. q © 

STERLING, $. Engliſh coin; 

or rate, 

STERLING. See 8718176. 

STERN, Adj. * ſevere 2 , 
manners; truculent. arſh ; ww 
lenting, Aflidtive ſevere; four 


1 


. 
* 
- * Loo 
. 


hip; the binder part of any. thing; direc- 


RNLY, Adv, ſeverely ; moroſely. 
FTE RNNESS, 8. ſeverity in look or 
TERNUTA'TION, S. [Lat,] a tonvyl- 
zun ſhaking of the nerves and muicles, oc- 
afoned dy an irritation of thoſe in the 


my” 
A ANUTATIVE, or STERNU/TA- 


871 


en, $, [Sax.] the hind part of a To STI'FFEN, v. A. [Sax,]'to make 


Riff, or hard to be bent; to make ob- 
ſtinate. Neuterly, to become hard to be bent, 
obſtinate, inflexible, rigid, unpliant, hard. 

STI'FFLY, Adv. in a ſtubborn, obſti nate, 


{ rigid, inflexible manner. 


STIFFNESS, S. rigidity ; hardneſs. Ob- 
ſtinacy; ſtubbornaeſs. * 

To STI FL E, [if ] v. A. [Fr.] to ſmo- 
ther for want of air, to ſuffocate ; to keep inz 
to extinguiſh ; to ſuppreſs or conceal, 


TORY, Adj, provoking ſneezing, |. STYGMA, . [Lat.] a brand with a hot 


STE VENAGE, a town of Hertfordſhire, 
wth a market on Fridays, and four fairs, 
q days before Eaſter, 9 days before Whit- 
kuntide, St. Swithin's day July 15, and the 
fir Friday in September, for hawkers, ped- 
ln, and a little cheeſe, The market is now 
dſuſed, It is a good thoroughfare place, con- 
pioing ſeveral inns, 12 miles N. N. W. of 
Benford, and 31 N. by W. of London. 

Te STEW, V. A. [Fr.] to ſeethe any 
thing with a flo beat, and a {mall quantity 
Igwe. 
STEW, S. (Fe, a bagnio; a hot-houſe, 
brothel ; a baudy-houſe. A ſtore pond, 

ich pong. 
STEWARD, S. [Sax.] one who manages 
he affairs. of another, particularly with re- 
ab 1noney, | | 
STEY'NING, a town in Suſſex, with a 
et on Wedneſdays, and three faite, on 
une 9, for cattle and pedlars ware, and on 
nder 19, and October 10, fox horned 


[ds two'members to parliament, It is 15 
$ W, of Lewes, and 514 S. by W. of 
vn 


ng n . 
STIBIAL, Adj. [Lat.] antimonial. 
STICK, S. [Sax.] a thin and longiſk piece, 
bed; 2 walking-ſtaff. | 
Te STICK, v. A. [preter and part. paſ- 
ſuck, Sax.] to faſten on ſo that it may 
in or adhere without falling off; to ſtab 
Retce with a pointed inſtrument. Neu- 
n to adhere to without falling off; to be 
arable ; to remain in the memory ; to 
n its paſſage ; to be conſtant 3 to heſi- 
led vith er; to be perplexed. 
O STICKLE, [ic] V. N. td take 
Vith- one ide or another; to contend 
odltinacy z to trim; to play faſt and 
between oppoſites, EXT Yah 
ITCKLER, S. one that is buſy in public 
* one who is zealous in the cauſe he 
 ; a fideſman to a fencer; a ſecond to 
liſt; 2 judge of a combat. Fe 
CRY, Adj. faſtening itſelf to apy 
id touches ; aqhefive ; viſcous 3 gluti- 
Lg of the nature of a ſtick. 
ah 12 Dan.] not eaſy to be bent, 
— 0 mon by the touch ; rigid, inflex- 
| — To ; obſtinate ; formal; 
7 5 pertinacio i 
5; bath, conflraine}, ae 


tle, It is ſeated under the Downs, and | 


iron; a mark of infamy, 

To STIGMATIZE, V. A, [Fr. ] to mark 
with a brand; to diſgrace j to mark with in- 
famy or reproach, | 0 

S TILE, S. [Sax.] a ſet of ſteps by which 
a perſon may paſs from one incloſure to ano- 
ther; a pin in a ſun-dial which forms the 
ſhadow, from Srile, Fr, See STYL x, 

To STILL, V. A. [Belg.] to filence ; to 
make ſilent; to quiet or appeaſe; to calm, 

STILL, Adj, [Belg,] flent, without noiſe, 
quiet, calm; mationleſs. 

STILL, S. a ſtate of calmneſs and ſilence; a 
veſſel uſed in diſtilling, an alembick. 

STILL, Adv. [ Sax. ] to this time incluſive; 
nevertheleſs; continually; after that. N 

To STILL, V. A. See DtsT L. 

STILLBORN, Adj. dead born. 

STILE"TTO, S. a ſmall dagger, with 2 
round blade and ſharp point, 
 STI'LLICIDE, S. [Lat.] a ſucceſſion of 
drops. 

STI'LLNESS, 8. the ſtate of being free 
— or noiſe z c quiet; ſilence, 


taciturnity. , 


STILTS, 8. [Swed.] flicks with firaps, 


ſelves to walk in. 

To STIMULATE, V. A. [Lat.] to prick 
or goad ; to incite to action by ſome forcible 
notice, In Phyſic, to excite a quick ſenſa- 
tion, and a derivation towards the part, 

STIMULA'TION, S. the act of inciting 
to action z excitement; the act of inciting a 
quick ſenſation. a 

To STING, V. A. ¶ preter ſtung, part. paſf. 
ſtang and ſtung, Sax. ] to pierce or prick with 
a pointed dart infected with venom; to put to 
great pain or torture, 

STING, S. a ſharp and venomous point 
with which ſome animals are armed; any 
thing that gives pain; the laſt verſe of an 
epigram, conveying ſome ſharp or pointed 
thought. | i: | 

STIYNGINESS, [the g pron, like j] 8. 
covetouſneſs; niggardlingſs 5 avarice ; ſor- 
didneſs. | FM 

STI'NGO, S. [from the ſharpneſs of its 
taſte] old ſtrong beer. 

STINGY, S. [the g. pron, like ] covet- 
ous ; loth to give or ſpend, 

To STINK, V. N. [preter ſtark or ſtunl. 
LS be putrificd, and cauſe a bad ſcent, 


| 2 STING 


in which boys put their fcet, and raiſe them. ' 


: 
| 
: 
| 
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| proportion aflizned 
ere . 8. AE: or ſettled pay, | 


11 one who and on the 


Sryr re. 
To STI PULATE, V. N. [Lat.] to ſettle | 


| contract; to covenant, ; | 


| Tino of a — in motion, by keeping ſome- 
moving between 


. $38 caſtles, 1 


B77 


STINK-POT, 0 artificial compoſition'|: 


offenſive to the ſmell. 


To STINT; V. A. [Sea.] to bound; wh 


limit; to reſtrain ; to to ſparing! by 
or confiie t to ſhott 2 [RF * 


STINT, S. limit; bound; reſtraint. a 


STIPE'NDIARY, 
performy any ſervice 1 fart pay- 


Db STIPTIC, or . Adj. 8e⸗ 


or make 2 bargain on cęrtain terms ; to 
STIPULA'TION, S, an agreement; a 


T0 * ſtr] V. A. 


[Belg.] to — Ml ved its place; to 
incite, to inſtigate 3 bo agitate,/ or put the 


them. To 

tir a — es; to incite or pro- 

— Neuterly, to 83 one's ſelf ; to be 
in motion; to riſe out of bed. 

STIR, { ſe#r) S. L Run. ] a tumult, buſtle, 


- or — commotion 3 agitation, conflicting wi 


STI vince of of Germany, in the 
4 5 5 Dom with -the title of a Pug 

Tk is bounded on the N. by the arch-duchy 
of Auſtria; on the E. by Hungary; on the 
S. by Cirniolaz and on the W. by Carin- 
thia, and the archbiſhoprick of Saltzburg 
being 12 miles in | „and 17 in breadth, 
It is ſaid to contain 22 cities, 95 towns, 
convents, and 200,000 in- 
bitants, Thou it is a 2 
cou yet there a great t 
Bikes. and the ſoil is ſo 5520 that the 
habitants never were in want of corn. It 
contains mine« of very good iron, whence 
the arms made here are in great eſteem. 
The women differ greatly from the Au- 


$. bart of Y 


miles N. W. of Edinby 


STYRLIN GSHIRE, in 


member to par 

$STTRRUP, 8. Sax. 

„ [Ss Jon | 

his norte, aa in o 

To CH, A. 

to | with the needle 3 5 
up, to mend ſomething rent, Ni 
perform needle work. 

STITCH, S. a 


ax, 
'STYTHY, 8. [Sax,] an 

To STIVE, V. A. [from the fame i 
nal as Stew ew] to ful vp cole; to make 
and ſultry for want of 

STO AER. [ ſw) $ $, one who looks 

| ter fires, -nd keeps th em up, 


STOCCADO, La 1 


ich a rapier, 
STOCK, renn 
plant or tree ; a log; 4 perſon re 
ſtupid ; the handle of any thing; the 
en which a i is ſupported while bol 
a cloſe neckcloth; a race, lineage, fam 
| with which perſons 
ries on trade; goods employed in t 
— ſtore ; a fund eſtablilbel 
overnment. 

To STOCK, V. A. to flore; to bp 
ſtock z to t in the ſtocks, 

Arbe nel on a town of N 
with a market on Thurſday, unt 


It fairs; on Holy Thurſday, and bare 


uly uy br oh 


_ and are very plain - and downright. ration, 


hey have all ſwelli on their throats, 
called Bronchoceles. The men are alſo very 
ſimple, and are very zealous worſhippers of 
the Virgin Mary. They delight to fit at 
home, in the chimney-corner, never troubling 
their heads about foreign affairs, The chief 
town is Gratz. 

STI 2 Adj. [Lat,] banging in drops 
like icicles. 
_ STIRLING, a town of Scotland, and 
Capital of a ſhire of the ſame name. It is 
a very important place, and ſeated on the 
— of a rock, where the Forth runs 
at the „ over which there is a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge of four arches, with an 


by S. of London. 
— ous in Kar, 
fair, on A 2, 

| STO'CKFISH, S. Ae 

its hardneſs. 


that country. 
Meler, and comprehends fi 
joined together by 


ſeveral rocks blown hy 
and more E. Phe but 


rn acroſs it ; veſſels come up to. the! 


antique taſte, The 


a 7697 ; but it has been fe- 
| ie wende than before. The 
is very famous, and the harbour ſo 
that it will contain 1000 ſhips, which 
” here ride in ſafety, There are about 
o inhabitants, who carry on a trade in 
"er. iron, and naval ſtores. Jn 1759, 
un an academy of ſciences eſtabliſhed 
+: 5 alſo of painting and ſculpture, found- 
5 Count Teflin. It is 200 miles N. E, 

4 N. W. of Vienna, '62 
50 N. E. of Paris, goo 
1200 N. W. of Conſtaati- 
E. lat. 59. 20, N. 
the covering” of the 


[of Moſcow, 7 
of London, and 


| Lon, 1 „30. 

dock, 8. 
$10'0KJOBBER, 8. 2 low mercenary 
ach 1, hop by buying and ſelling 


the funds. ; 
* in Dorſetſhire, 
or cattle. 


$TO'CKLAND, a vill 
i one fair, on June 18, 0 
STOCKPORT, or STO'KEPORT, a 
nia Cheſhire, with a market on Fridays, 
{ four fairs, on March 4, March z c, May 
ud October 25, for cattle and pędlars 
It is 64 miles S. of Manchefter, and 
gl N, N, . of London. 
STOCKS, S. [it ,has no ſingular] 
jp-carpenters, is a frame of timber to build 
jt upon, Alſo a wooden machine, to con- 


the legs of offenders, by way of punith- 
STOCK.STI'LL, Adv. as motionleſs as a 


ö of London, 


STO 
is 26 miles W. of Wells, and 13. 
CH, a village in Ox 


of London. 


fordſhirg, with 2 fairs, on July 10, for horſes, 
and September 29, for hiring of ſervants, It 
is 13 miles from Oxford, and 37 from Len- 


don. 


STO'KESLEY, a tan in the N. riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 


E, one fair, on Saturday before Trinity unday, 


for horned cattle, horſes, and linen- cloth. 
It is 47 miles N. of York, and 238F N. by 


W. of London. 


| TO'CKTON, a town in the eounty 
| LNA. of Durham, and 248 N. by W. 
TO CKWITH, + villigeia Lincolnſhire, 
attle, 
ag rang, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
two fairs, on May 2, and September 
fe cattle and thee « ; 

VICK, S. a follower of the ſect 

d This ſect received its name from Era, 
| porch, becauſe Zeno taught bis diſci- 
wo r porch of the city of Athens. 
_ ring of the neutrality of ex- 
OKE, or STOACK, in the names of 


Nr. a village in Suffolk, with a fair 
24, on Whitſun-Monday, and 
in tor toys. 


PORE, 2 village in Norfolk. wi 
Dent for horſes 22 158 


8 POKE UNDER HAMDEN, . villas 
col * unire, with one fair, for all ſorts 
w 2. pedlars ware, | 

L GOMER, atown of ire, 


Watket js diſuſed ; but it has 2 fa 


STOMA'CHICS, | ſtomdtits 
of| medicines that ſtrengthen the 
dum, with a market on Wedneſdays, and] cauſe an appetite, 


fair, on July 18, for toys. It is 20 miles STONE, a town of Staffordſhire, with a 


| 


SOLE, $ -] $ long N or robe. 
Groom of. „ is the head officer belongi 
to the King“ bed-chamber. = 
STOLE, preter of STA. | 
Lobo IF, flive of STA. 
STOLYDITY, S. [Lat. ] fooliſhneſs ; wang 
of ſenſe ; ſtupidity; folly, 8. [Lat] yo 
STO'MACH mak ] $, that 
L food is digeſted 


ſes 
of food; incling» 


port of * body in Whi 
appetite, hunger, or 

2 anger; ſallengefs or reſentment z 
dasein or pride. | 
(Lat, ] 


To STO Mae, [ ſtimak ] V. N. 
to reſent, 
STO'MACHER, 8. an ornamental cover- 
OT Fo wn. oe oa of tha 
8. 
r re * 2 
roma bit or ſtomd kj Adj. relating to 
(fo ; 42 for the 12 | 
22 


market on Tueſdays, and four fairs, on Tueſ- 
day after Midlent-Sunday, Shrove-Tueſday 
Whit-Tueſday, and July 25, for cattle, I, 

and 140 N, 


is 22 miles N. W. of Li 
W. of London. a 

STONE, a. vil in Kent, with one 
fair, on Holy Thurſday, for pedlars ware. 

STONE.HI'VE, or STONE-HA'VEN, 
a town of Scotland, in the ſhire of Mearns, 
with a goed harbour, ſecured by a ſtone · pier. 
lt is 17 miles S. of Aberdeen, and 8g N. of 
Derr 

STO' a in Gloucęſ- 
terſhire, with two fairs, on May 1, and De- 
cember 29, for cattle and cheeſe. 

STO E, S. ¶ Sax. a gem or precious ſtone j 
the hard covering of the kernel of a fruit, 
In Natural. Hiſtory, tones are defined to be 
eſſentially compound foflils, not ſoluble in 
water or oil, nor at all duftile ; of which 
there are various forts, In Medicine, it is 3 
ſtony or terreſtrial concretion in any of the 
urinary paſſages, , which occaſions a difficulty 
in ing water, and a pain in the ſmall of 
the back, or about the os pubis. Stone alſa 
denotes à certain quantity or weight. A ſtone 
of meat is 8 pounds; of wool, 14 pounds 3 


* irs, 
e Auguſt 1, for bullogke and 


horſemag's weight, 14 pounds, To leave 
ng 


— 


; 
1 
i 


bt fb ala LO ever oy thing 
ou i UCceis 


- ſubmit, To condeſcend. To deſcend, 


. * 
* "oo * 
- ** 4 0 
8 T 0 


that can be done towards the fi of an 


undertaking. Stone is alſo. uſed by way of ex- 


aggeration 3 As, ** ſrone dead.” | 
STONE, Adj. made of ſtone. 
o STONE, V. 


” 
* 


| to hie or kill with 
ones; to harden. | | 


sro vv, 44}. full.of tones; hardy. un- 


ting. 


* STO'NY-STRA'TFORD a town of Byck-' 


inghamfhire, with a market on Fridays, and|tle, 


four fairs, on April 20, Auguſt 2, October 
10, and November 12, for cattle... It is a 
om thoroughfare town, contains two pariſh- 
hurches, and. has ſeveral good inns; 18 


| miles N. W. of Duzſtable, and 32 N. W. of 


5 STOOL, 8. [Sax,] a ſeat without a back; 


_ evacuation by purging medicines, 


STO'OMING oF wins, S. is. the put- 
ung bags of herbs or other ingredients into it, 
To STOOP, v. N. [Belg.] to bend down- 
wards or forwards,  Figuratively, to yield or 


STOOP, S. act of tooping; a veſſel of liquor, 
To STOP, V. A.-[Belg.] to hinder in 
moving or action; to regulate muſical firings 
with the fingers ; to put an end to motion or 
action; to cloſe any aperture; to ſuppreſs; to 
im to put the points to ſeveral branches 
of ET writing; to refuſe. Neyter- 
ly, to ceaſe from mation or action; to refuſe} 
Pirat, or become a bankrupt. | 

STOP, S. a delay; ſtay; a hindrance or 
obſtruttion of action or motion; interruption; 
obſtacle ; impediment 5 a point uſed in di- 
Viding ſentences ; regulation of muſical chords 


or — 2 
* STO'PPLE, | ſrop!/] S. ſomething by 
which the mouth of a bottle or veſſel is ſtop 


ped up. 

STORE, S. [ Run.] plenty, or à large 
number or quantity; proviſions; a ſtock 
laid by or reſerved ; magazine, ſtore-houſe. 
To STORE, V. A. to ſupply cr furniſh 
in large quantities; to reſerve or lay by in 
large quantities for a fyture time; to lay up 
or hoard. 

STO RGE, [ the g pron, hard ] S. [Or.] 
inſtinct or natural affection, which moſ ani- 
mals have for their young. 

STORK, S. a bird of paſſage, famous for 
the regularity of its departure, 

STORM, S. | Sax.] a tempeſt, a violent 
agitation of the wind; a commdction of the 
elements; a violent aſſault on à fortified 
place; violence of paſſion, miſery or diſtreſs 
ſedition, popular tumult; tumultuous force. 

To STORM, V. A, to attack by open 


force. e to raiſe tempeſts; to rage, 


to fume, to be loudly angry. 

STO RMV, Adj. tempeſtuous, boiſter- 

ous; violent, paſſionate. | 
STO'RNWAY, a town of Scotland, in the 


ile of Lewis, and one of the weſtern iſlands, 


re s rob, v. u. ſu. jn u 


wood and water, It is 8 Mile; 5, 


It_bas x harbour ala 3, woes, 
the E. fide of the 2 "wn a 
STO'RRINGTON, a village is 5 
wh two fairs,” On May. 12, for cin. 

86, 8 u 204 
reac — nd s, For cattle and ; 
; STO'RTFORD, a town of Hens 
with market on Thurſdays, irt thre 
on Holy Thurſday, Thurſday after Trin 
8 Otftober 10, for hore: and cat 
ay 1 7 
d 1s 12 N. E. of Hertford, aud 20 U 
of London. e "mu 
STORY, 8. ] # bi 0 
of things paſt, generally ap 2272 
of trifling and fititious thi A floor, 
flight of dome, from Por, Sax, a place 
n V. A. to relate any tra | 
on ei or fiQiti 
under nf. n _ | 
STOVE, S. [Sax.] a hot houſe, c n 


made warm u bi 
* tj Þ place in which fn 


or ſorrow, Used enler for ſanded, 
STOUND, S. 47 ; atonifkn 
ſeaſon. we 
STOW'RBRIDGE, or STU'RBRIDG 
a town in Worceſterſhire, with a market 
Fridays, and two fairs, on March , 
horſes and ' cattle, and on September l, 
all ſorts of cattle and ſheep. It is 4 pid 
good town, and is noted for its glals-b 
It has a good free ſchool, in which ther! 
library, and is 24 miles M. of Worte, 
12 6 W. of London, 
5 OU'RBRIDGE, or STU'RBICH 
name of a field near Cambridge, notes 
its famous fair kept annually, on the 1k 
September, and continues 2 f 
great many tradeſmen go thither from 
don, as well as from othet parts; n 
commodities are horſes, hops, 1!9% 
leather, cheeſe, wil ry 
STOUT, Adj.  [Goth. | rang; 
courageous z intrepid; lofty ; firm, & 
to bear a great weight; bold; perunack 
STOU'TNESS, S. bodily legt 
very; intrepidity; boldneſs ; forttude; 
finacy; ſtubbornneſs. 
STOW, [$6] atogs of lraceler 
market on Thurſdays and 2 fair, u. 
12, for horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheek; 
on October 24, for hops, ſaddjers 
makers, and ironmonger Wart. 
it Stow on the Would, and it u 2 


ſeated on a bleak hill, but it 1 17 


Cambden, and 884 W. by N. of La 

STOW, 4 village in Lined a 
fair, on October 10, for horſes mu l 
To. STOW, {f#] V. A. [> 


up 3 to put in a proper place; t | 


der, ö 
ro wok, LI 8 m9 


- : ; fl 


N 


bl iber, . village 10 Norfolk, 
«ih one fair, on Saturday in Whitſun-week, 
which is conſiderable, for horſes. , * 3 De 
grow, in the names. of places, is de- 
un from” for, Sax. 2 place. 
gro WE V, a town in Somerſetſhire, with 
| ute on Tueſdays, and one fair, on Sep- 
nber 7, for cattle and toys. It is 150 miles 
u S. of London:. 
OWMA'RKET, a town of Suffolk, ſo 
4 to diſtinguiſh it from towns of the ſame 
ine in other parts of this county. It has 
market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on 
iy 10, for ſhop-goods and toys; and on 
wut 12, for ſheep and cattle, It is 754 
js N. E. of London. tt + 
STRA'BISM, S. [Or.] ſquintingz a diſ- 
IL L . 
To STRA'DDLE, ird] V. N. [from 
4 to ſtand or walk with the feet at a 
ke diſtance from each other, | 
To STRA'GGLE, [ firdgl ] v. N. [from 
, of ſtrawviare, Ital.] to wander without 
J diretion, to ramble, to rove; to for- 


company; to exuberate, .. to 
; 


. , 

STRAIGHT, [the gb is mute in this and 
follow ag words] Adj, [when this word 
wpoſed to crooked, it ſhould be written 
dez but when oppoſed to broad or wide, 
x] not crooked, | 
IRAIGHT, Adv. [Belg.] immediately ; 
bout delay; directly; ſtraightways. 

> STRAIGHTEN, v. A. to re- 
e from a crooked to a ſtraight figure or 


RATGHTNESS, S. the quality of be- 
dt crooked ; rectitude. 
TRATGHT WAYS, Adv. immediately, 
STRAIN, v. A. Fr.] to ſqueeze, or 
quor through by ſqueezing z to filter; 
ken by overſtretching z to put to the 
it ſtrength ; to ſqueeze in an embrace z 
ul or force tight; to conſtrain, Neu- 
e make violent efforts; to filter, 
TRAIN, S. a weakneſs cauſed by ſtretch- 
lzament too much; ſty le or manner of 
ing; ſong or ſound; race, generation, 
ut; rank; turn, tendency ; hereditary 
Rural diſpoſition z manner of ſpeech 
bos. 


ot 8 
&; xk, S. an infirument uſed in 
, $ liquors from foulneſs by filtration, 
art Ar, Adj. [Fr.] narrow, oppoſed to 


Cole, inumate ; rigorous ; difficult, 
Nur, S. a narrow paſſage of the ſea, 


two parts of the ited; 
dealt. ocean are united; 


PTRAIT, V.A. to reduce to di ffi- 


STRAITEN, V. A. to make nar- 


to firefch 5 to deprive. of neceſſary room's t 
diftreſsy or-perplex. * 10 1 
STRATTNESS, S. narrowneſs ; difficul- 
ty ; ſtriftneſs, rigour; diffrefs 5 ſcarcity, 
want. j voy © wc: 

| STRAND, 8. FRelg.] the land which bor- 
ders on the ſea or à river; a bank or fore, 
Alfo the twiſt of a rope, 


To STRAND; V. A. to drive or force upon 


the ſhallows or ſhore. | | 
STRANGE, Adj, Fr.] foreign remote; 
not domeſtic; unacquainted; wonderful; odd, 
irregular, uncommon; unknown; uncem- 
monly good or bad; ſurpriſing. ' 
STRANGE, Intecj, uſed as an expreſſion 

of wonder or ſurprizae. e 
STRANOENESS, S. foreignneſs ; | un- 


mutual diſlike ; wonderfulneſs; 1 
STRANOER, 8. Lr. ] a foreigner; one 
of another country; one with whom wo have 

no acquaintance.; a gueſt, ä 


To STRA'NGLE, { ſragl] v. A. Lat. 
to choak; to ſuffocate * throttle; to rel þ 


to kill by hinderiog a perſon from breathing; 
to 28 from birth or appearance; to ſup- 
reſs. 10 6 - 
F STRA'NGLES, | ftr&nglz ] S. [it has no 
ſingular] a di ſeaſe in horſes, attended with 2 
running at the noſe; the glanders. 
STRANGULA'TION, S. fuffocation; the 
act of ſtrangling. 5 
STRA'NGURY, S. [Fr.] a diſeaſe where- 
in a perſon is forcibly inclined to make urine, 


| but cannot do it, unleſs drop by drop, and 


then with great pain, | 
STRANRA'VER, a town of Scotland, i 


the ſhire of Galloway, 9 gules N. W. of Glen» 


luce, and 121 W. of Edinburgh. 
STRAP, S. [Belg.] a narrow lip of cloth 
or leather, Among Surgeons, it is a kind of 


band to firetch out members in ſetting broken 
or disjoznted bones, Among Mariners, it is a 


rope ſpliced about a block, with an eye to faſ- 
ten it. 1 | 

STRAPPING, Adj. of a large hulk or 
ſize, applied to men or women; luſty; jolly; 
ſtately. E 4" 

STR APPA'DO, S. f Ital. ] a kind of rack, 
the criminal being drawn up on high, with 
his ,arms tied backwards, Chaſtiſement by 
blows, * a 

STRA'TA, S. [plural of ſtratum, Lat.] 
beds or layers of different kinds of earth. 

STRATAGEM, S. [Gr.] an artiſice or 
trick by which an enemy is deceived in war; 
a trick by which ſome advantage is gained. 

STRATFORD, a town of Warwick thire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and three fairs, 
on May 14, Septembet 25, and Thurſday 
ſe'anight aiter it, for cloth, cheeſe, ſeed, 
hops, Wheat, and cattle, It is ſeated on the 
N. fide of the tiver Avon, over which there is 


a nandſome ſtone bridge, fupported by 13 great 


iv confine ; to make tight; and 6 ſmall arches, contains ſeveral good inns, 


and 


communicativeneſs.; ſhyneſs; uncouthneſs's 


- , 
1 ® 


— ths — * 
keſpeare. It is 94 mile N s 1s jc e 
Ta an be 


- don; 
| "STRATFORD, « villageio Suffelle; with b underſtand 
fair, on une 11, for toys, 3 — 
STRA A VER, tie moſt | riofthetn bewalled wh 
 anty of Scotland; bounded on the N. E ee 
e ocean; on the E. by Caithneſs; on the To e 
e 


\ Sutherland J and en tbe W; /partly by gez to f 
75 r bem, ee 36 
A 5 to range * ow ftro 
in beds or TRE: 08, 1 e 


layers, br 
STRATGCRACY,S. — ] — go ran, — [ta an 
vernment; 4 ſtate governed by 
*, STRA*TTON,. a'town — with e OUS, AG. [Lat] 
2 market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, on {y;; j dearly 
— dA ——— and Deteriibet 11, 5 — 


— — — and” a wn hoe Ln r 


2 ee STREFOH 
. ] a "I STRE v. A. 
different. kinds * out lengthwiſe with 1 . 
— ales 7 fran te the utmoſt, Newterly, to % 
— bear being extended without 
ond the truth, 
eee SEG, eee rare S. extenſion, reach, of 
_ . STRAY, S. 4 beast that has ſtrayed or ſtate of occupyitg mere ſpice ; effott, | 
cara dope don] oe pet i chene cxtettier be ow 


Te ef . 'N, [Dan.]-to e, to rkg TONER, : 
wander ; to rove without l 0 hey 


any certain ditee- extenſion. The” timber againſt" which « 
nom z to 80 out of the way proper | rower plants his feet. 
bounds z to go aſtray. Figuratively; tb err. STRE'TTON-CHURCH; 1 
STREAK, [ ſereck ]'S. [Belg Ae ſtire, ITS 
colour or hue different from that of 14, and” 2 
2 beet] V. Ai to mtl af” ſheep, I 


— — 


a line of different edlour from that of x rs nd wo he 
the pon 60 vie in coor ſtripe z || STREW, V. A. —— 4 


to dapp „Cotk.] to Ipread by kt 
S AKINESS, KBS) [ vets] 8. ; theſing3 ne looſely, at 

quality of being fult'of eb- STRIA, 8. N 

STREARY, [ firdely] Adj. Woe 10 4% Adj. fortnet into 

A STRTAT 

with Rreaks z 2 diverfified by — STRTCK'LE, $ TRICK LESS 

colours, STRI'TCHEL, 8. Ss 


STREAM, fl. er meaſure of corn, c 
ey pond ne 2 
rent from a head or ſou i ect IP, 


_ 
To STREAM, [ freem] V. N. to flow 
or run like ater rom wm] VAN. w - apet- | 
A IREAMER, — 8. an enfigtt; a 
"A an 
flag; a pennon; any thing flowing Jooldy fivm —᷑ cloſeneſs; 
a' ſtock, as the pennon of a Miip, STRICTURE, S. 
STREET, S. [Sax;] a paved way; of wide red-hot” iron! A j ja 
paſſage berween two rows of houſes z a public | tion, Critical remark. The 
way or place, ſome ſt#iFitres of ritiocitation.” RN 
 _ STREE'T- WALKER, 8. 2 proftitute}. IDE, 8. * * er, 
who walles the ſtreetꝭ to entice the utwary| To STRIDE, V 
and lewd, | part. pail, 
* — [Sax,] force, vigo or long fps; t = 
power of body or mind; the liquors | each fide o a 
which render them i n N 4 "AF, (Lat. 
armament. SYNON, is chiefly o- the teet 1 
— the —— — A STI'DULOUS, Al. ſl] 


little man is > often fronger than a greater. 


8 F R 


erk, S. ( 
ſons mutua 

* of each ach 
untl; oppoſition 
To STRIKE, 

part, paſl. ſerucl or 
, with violence. To da 
Tofamp, or impreſs a reſemblance, 
gf; to alarm, 
wer, ct let down, app 
With up, to cau 
rufe. 10 e applied to bargains. Uſed 
bh wat, to produce by a ſudden and violent 
ke or action; to bring to light; to form by a 
effort; to blot or efface, Neulerly, to make 
Ws, To collide; to claſh, To act upon 
Allo, or ſound by the hammer, applied 
docks. To make an attack, To ſtrand, or 
led upon a ſhallow, To force its way 
\aquick and ſudden effort. To ſerike in 
bb, to conform, or comply. 
STRIKE, S. a meaſure containing four 


* 


of nature. 


To af- 


lied to ſail, flags, 


ls, 

STRIKING, Part. Adj. affecting; ſur- 

Ine; remarkable, 

TRING, S, [Sax.] a ſſender rope; thread; 
The chord of a muſical inſtrument. A 
A nerve; a tendon, A ſet of things 

on a line, ' A ſeries of propoſitions or 

ments. To have two ſtrings to one's bow, 
have two views or expedients, or to have 
ble advantage or ſecurity, 

þ STRING, V. A. [preter, and part. 

unf] to furniſh with ſtrings ; to file 

ſtring, or pierce through with a ftring ; 
ch or make tight; to put a ſtringed 
ment in tune, 

RINGENT, [the g pron, foft] Adj. 

ng: dinding, | 

RINGINESS, [the g pron. hard] 8. 

Jality of being full of firings, threads, or 


STRIP, v. A, [Sax.] to make naked, 
me of dreſs or covering; to deprive ; to 
to plunder, to tob; to peel, or de- 
K 


IP, S. 2 narrow ſhred, 


from ſtrive] a conteſt where 
ſtrive to hurt or get the 
er; diſcord ; contention ; 


V. A. [preter. ſtruck or 
r Sax. ] to 

, uſed with on, 
To puniſh, or aſia, To 


ſe to ſound, or produce | ga 
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| upon another; a ſudden diſeaſe or affli ction; 
the touch of a pencil; an effect ſuddenly pro- 
duced; a ſound of the clock; a maſterly 
effert ; power, efficacy ; a gentle ſmoothing 
or rubbing of the hand. $ i 
To STROKE, V. A. [ Sax. ] to rub gently 
one way with the hand by way of kindneſs 3 
to ſooth; to cajole; to flatter ; to wheedle, 
To STROLL, [pron. ſcrle] V. N. to rove; 
to hier to ramble ; to be a vagrant or va» 
ond. | a 3 
STRONG, Adj. Sax. Ihaving great ſtrength 
of body or mind, vigorous; fortified; valid; 
able to make a long and ſtout refiſtance; 
healthy; energetic; powerful; cogent; ating . 
forcibly on the mind; eager, ardent, zea- 
lous; having any quality in a great degree, 
Intoxicating, applied to liquors. Deep, ap- 
plied to colour. Hard of digeſtion, or high 
ſeaſoned, applied to food, Not eafily con- 
quered, applied to habits, Firm, ar not eaſily 
broken, | 
STRO'NGLY, Adv, Iuſtily; ſtoutly; for- 
cibly ; powerfully ; firmly; eagerly. b 
STRO'PHE, | ſirsfee ] S. [Gr.] the firſt 
of the three diviſions of a Greek lyric poem. 
A ſtanza, : | ; 
STROUD, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, on 
May 12, and Auguſt 21, for cattle, ſheep, 
and hogs. There is a large manufactory of 
white broad-cloth, It is 100 miles W. by N. 


in Kent, with a fair, 


of London. 
STROUD, a village 
on Auguſt 26, for toys. 
STRUCTURE, S. C Lat. ] the act of build- 
ing; the manner in which the parts of any 
building, fabric, edifice, or machine are join- 
ed together; a building ; form,- make, con- 
ſruction. | 8 
To STRU'GGLE, | ſtrig!] V. N. [the 
etymology uncertain] to labour; to ſtrive hard, 
or make ſtrong efforts to perform a thing; 
to contend or make a ſtrong oppoſition againſt 
to be in agonies, diſtreſs or difficulties, 
STRU'GGLE, | ſtrigl ] S. a violent effort 
made to overcome any difficulty or reſiſtancè; 


* 


| 


f 
: 
f 


Uk, S. (Delz.) a lineary variation of 
j a ſhred of a different colour; a weal, 
© Mace in the ſkin by a blow; a blow, 


DTRIPE, v. A. [Belg.] to variegate 


erent colours, 


PLING, S. a young perſon; a 


i 
| 8 V. N. [preter. frove, part. 
Ne , 

 belg.] to ſtruggle, to labour, or 
ndotous effort; to ſtruggle or con- 
*polition to ancther ; 
% be comparable to, 
ence 


S. the ſcreech-owl, A hag; fairy; 


i 
* (from fe bol, preter, of ſerie] 
» a ludden act of one body 


or to contend 


© 
J 


an agony; conteſt; tumultuous diſtreſs or 
difficulty. 5 
STRU MA, S. [Lat.] a glandular ſwell- 
ing; the-king's evil; a ſcrofula, 
STRU'MOUS, Adj, having a ſwelling is 
the glands; or relating to a ſwelling in the 
glands. | | 
STRUMPET, S. [Lat. ] a common pro- 
ſtitute; a whore; a harlot, 
To STRUT, V. N. [Teut.] to walk with 
an air of pride and dignity ; to ſwell; to pro- 


to vie, to! tuberate, 


STRUT, 8. a gait or walk of affected 
ndeur, | | 


STU“ ART, (Cz arr xs.) See CHAN es], 


Charles I, was a prince of a middling ſtature, 

robuſt, and well proportioned, 

of a dark colour, his forehead high, his com- 
„ 


His hair was 


plexloa 


Ml 
= 
| 


—— — 


. w ̃˙ NQ —r¹. — —OO 
—— — — ASAT Un rs 


Plexion pale, his viſage long, and his aſpect 
"Randing from nature, and had cultivated it 
with great aſſiduity. 
cihve; he poſſ:fJed a refined taſte for the 


thoſe who excciled in painting, ſculpture, 


- — —̃— OO Dro We — — 
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melancholy. He excelled in riding and other 
manly exerciſes : he inherited a good under- 


His perception was 
clear and acute, his judgment ſolid and de- 


liberal arts, and was a munificent patron to 


muſic, and architecture. In his private 
Morals he was altogether . unblemiſhed 
and exempliry, He was merciful, modeſt 
chaſte, temper.te, religious. perſonally brave; 
and we may join the noble hiſtorian in 
ſaying, © He was the worthieft gentleman, 
tc the beſt maſter, the beſt friend, the beſt 
c huſband, the beſt father and the beſt 
« chriſtian of the age in which he lived,” 
Charles, bychis queen Henrietta, daughter 
of Henry IV. or France, had four ſons 
and five daughters; namely, Charles James, 
who died in the cradle; Charles prince 
of Wales, by whom he was ſucceeded ; 
ames duke of York; Henry duke of 
Glouceſter, who died after the Reſtoration ; 
Mary, who , eſpouſed William of Naſſau, 
prince of Orange, by whom ſhe was left a 
widow; Elizabeth, confined by the Regi- 
cides in Cariſbrook caſtle, where ſhe died of 
grief; Anne, and Catharine, who died in 
their infancy ; and Henr.ctta- Maria, who was 
carried in her infancy by the countels of 
Dalkeith into France, where ſhe married 
Philip duke of Anjou and Orleans, brother 
t Lewis XIV, During the peaceable period 
of this reign, the commerce of England in- 
creaſed conſiderably, to the Eaſt-Indies, Gui- 
nea, Spain, and Turkey. The colony of 
New-England became popoulous; for great 
numbers of Puritans fled thither in conſe- 
quence of being ſeverely treated by Laud and 
the high-church party, The Catholics, after- 
wards, jn order to avoid the ſame kind of 
perſecution from the Puritans, reſorted to 
America, and ſettled the colony of Mary: 
land. 
STU'ART, (CHarLEs) See CHARLES 
II. Charles II. was in his perſon tall and 
ſwarthy, and his countenance marked with 
ſtrong, harſh lineaments. His penetration 
was keen, his judgment clear, his underſtand- 
ing extenſive, his converſation lively and en- 
tertaining, and he poſſeſſed the talent of wit 
and ridicule, He was eaſy of acceſs, polite, 
and affable: had he been limited to a private 
ſtation, he would have paſſed for the moſt 
© agreeable and beſt-natured man of the age in 
which he lived. His greateſt enemies allow 
him to have been a civil huſband, an oblig- 
ing lover, an affectionate father, and an in- 
dulgent maſter: even as a prince, he mani- 
feſted an averſion to cruelty and injuſtice. Yet 
theſe good qualities were more than overba- 
lanced by his weakneſs and defects. He was 


| morale 2 careleſs, indolent, profuſe, bande 


9 


1 2 elne Incapable of at 
and ud , Ser to manly friend 
p and gratitude, deaf to the voice of hong 
blind to the allurements of glory, and, ig 
word, wholly deſtitute of every adi i 
Being himſelf unprincipled, he believed ms 
kind were falſe, perfidious, and interefle 
and therefore he pratiſed diffimulation f 
uis owa convenience, He was Qrongly 
tached to the French manners, goverame 
and monarch : he was diſſatisßed with | 
own limited prerogative, - The majority 
his own ſubjects he deſpiſed or hated, a 
pocrites, fanatics, and republicans, who l 
perſecuted his father and himſelf, and fv 
the deſtruction of the monarchy, Ia th 
ſentiments, he could not be ſuppoſed to 
ſue the intereſt of the nation; on the 
[rary, he ſeemed to think chat his own fi 
was incompatible with the honour aa 
vantage of his people. Had he deen anal 
lute prince, the ſubjects would have fo 
themſelves quiet and happy under a mild 
miniſtration ;5 but harrafſed as he was | 
powerful oppoſition, and perplexed with 
petual indigence, he thought himſelf bl 
for his own eaſe and ſecurity, to proſe 
meaſures which rendered his reign 4 
fortune to the kingdom; and intailed 1 
him the contempt of all the other pour 
Europe, Yet that misfortune did not 
diately affect the nation in its comm 
concerns. Trade and manufacture float 
more in this teign, than at any other 
the Engliſh monarchy, Induſtry was d- 
with ſucceſs, and the people in 8 
lived in eaſe and affluence, Ia the! 
Charles II. the arts and ſciences wi 
tivated with good ſucceſs, thong they 
very little encouraged by the lore 
he had himſelf made ſome profcend 
chanics and chemiſtry, and was 2 
of genius. The moſt eminent wa 
Royal Society, at its firſt inftitu10%, 8 * 
lord Brouncker, Sir Robert Mug 
Wilkins biſhop of Cheſtet, Mr. Rover 
who had made great progreſs 10 7 Was 1 
loſopby, and Dr. Ward, altera p | 
Exeter, a profound mathematician. A 
riod likewiſe produced the immu 
whoſe diſcoveries in nature will re & ot 
luſtre on the nation that gave him ! | 
learned Stillingfleet, the ele. 
tional Tillotſon, beſides man) of 
divines, ſuch as Tenniſon, ** 
and Burnet, who diſtinguiſhec — 7 when 
hiſtory of the teformation. N * 
medicine was greatly 1 "if PST 
ous Sydenham. The wit!) 4 * 
contributed more than any ©” . 
his poem of Hudibraz, © 1 
into contempt. The * * 
duQion, yet left the author fo 5 


a ſcofter-at religion, and a libertiae in his 


rity. Dryden ſhone uur 


8 em ˙ 
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STU | STU 


incorrect, from the de-[tumagious ; rough, rugged ; ſliff; generally 
itious and in — in!; 45 idea of ſomething bad. 
* ede dublie taſte, and the hurry in including the idea 0 bttinately; in- 
jy fe figed to write for ſubſiſtence. STU'BBORNLY, Adv. © a 
aich he was ot lebrated above all| flexibly, | 3 
1 _— . tenderneſs, | STU RY pF Au 8. 1 pe 
% een ied of hunger, | verſeneſs; inflexibility; co * 9 
Ke lire utterly 2 — STU'CCO, S. [Ital.] a kind of fine platter 
pred the _— — The duke of Buck-| uſed in a cieling or wall, "ADs ER 
n by writing] STUD, S. [Sax. ] a poſt or ſtake; b, or 
neham acquired ſome lots falſe taſte ano! headed nail uted for ornament; a knygb, © 
e Rehearſal, to ridicule the Ta chef ther ornamental protuberance; an ornamen- 
r dramatic writers. Rocheſter} othe Ion iſtband of a ſhirt; 
puditis of the famous for poignancy of tal faſtening worn in the wriſtban | 
_ — ""Wycherly diſplayed the! a un , 10 of . horſes and mares, 
ure and r and li- from ſcod, IIl. a ſtallion. 8 
5 hough rude and li , 
* The — 4 — Roſcommon,, To S'TUD, V. A. to adorn with ſtuds or 
xalious. , . 5 d ini obs. 3 
Ps ro tg refine rents; STO DENT, & flac] + perfon givea to 
plgence, Halifax potletie * 4 . ; a boukiſy man. In the 
L vritiogs of Sir William Temple are en om 1 . wx A ETES Fa 
mining and inſtructive, Anne ſcholar on the foundation of Chrift-church, 
STUART, (ax xz.) See ANNE, | TU"DIED, Adj, learned; produced by 
in of the midile fize, well 8 SU Bios Adj [Lat.] much given to 
r hair was of a dark brown colour, her | ive; earneſt ſor; regard- 
nylexion ruddy, her features were regular, | ſtudy ; n 2 : t; buf , 
rcountenance was rather round than oval, | ful; „ . * = dilizzathy; end 
e jetty IST; Aa 
* ; d melodious, and her fully, WH x 
A He 2 aci Ly natu-- STU DIOUSNESS, S. the quality of be 
ence engaging, Her capacity ] ing much addicted to ſtudy. | 
Drei but not much n "STUDY S. [Lat.] an intenſe application 
nor Cid ſhe ex hibit any marks of extra- 9, 8. . kecnings meditations 
A onal ambition. She of the mind to books or learn £5 
Lr f mind} d tation ; attention; contrivance, An 
certainly deficient in that vigour of mind} deep cogi yg 4p 2 and meditating. 
which a prince ought to preſerve his inde- apartment — „* * 2 * ran 
(cence, and avoid the ſnares and fetters of . N. 15 e 
pants and favourites: but, whatever her with intenſe app — ae e 
uueſs in this particular might have been, ligently. To megita 10 n 
rinues of her heart were never called in to apply the mind to wit 1 | Fo a- 
ban. She was a pattern of conjugal to confider n Sag Rake 
on and fidelity, a tender mother, a warm | dy implies 2 uniform — that applicaticg 
u, an indulgent mittreſs, u munificent knowledge; to learn 4 2 8 * . 
n, a mild and merciful princeſs, "_ o_ _—_ Audy to learn; 
de reign no ſubject's blood was ſhed for by dint of flu y. 4 ** 
A. She was zealouſly attached to the STUFF, 8. [Belg.] r 
& of England from conviction rather Materials of which any thing n oy ** 
| from prepoſſeſſion, unaſfectedly pious, Eſſence or elemental part. F 2 0 . h IR 
churit ble, and compaſſionate, She felt! Any mixture or or f the woollen 
Ger's fondneſs for her people, by whom of any kind, eſpecially t = 0 ly uſes * 
Ws univerſally beloved with a warmth ot | fort, A matter or thing, generally uſe 
$00 Wi.ch even the prejudice of party | contempt. 
Fear abate, In a word, if the was not To STUFF, V. A. to fill or cram 4 | 
pe-ieit, ſhe was certainly one of the beſt full with any thing; to fill ſo as * A 
wo unblemiſhed lovereigns that ever ſat uneaſineſs; to fill or cram meat bo ea — 
le throne of England; and well de- ing; to form by ſtulfing. Neuterly, to 
Uthe expreſſive though ſimple epithet gluttonouſiy. | : ty 
he 299d queen Anne, Feel STU'FFING, S that by which 3 2 
* d. Dan.] a thick ſhort ſock of a is filled; high ſeaſoned ingredients which are 
When th 77 into meat, 
eu tte reſt is cut off; a block, a ER or STUCK, 8. [ſee STveco) a 
Noz, v. A. to root up; to extirpate; | fine plaſter made of lime and marble finely 
de up. | powdered, commonly called plafter of Paris, 
PU BBLE, [7g] s. Fr.] the ſhort with which walls are covered, and wrought 
left after the corn is reaped, in figures reſembling carvings, 8 ; 
ok, Adj. {from Jtub and born], STULTILOQUENCE, S. [Lat.] idle and 
bar er not to be moved by threats or fooliſh talk; chic-chat, | 
dont; harſh; pervert: z inſlexible; con-| STUM, S. [Swed, perhaps corrupted from 
» F 2 mum, ; 


* 


STU 


ofa, Lat] wind not fermetite#z bew Us 


wine revived by a new fermentation. 


To STU'MBLE, [Vin] V. N. [perhaps 


from tumble] to trip in walking, Figura- 
tively, to ſlip or err. To ftrike againſt, or 


light on by chance, uſed with on, Actively, 
to obſtruct, or offend, > 


 STU'MBLE, [ ſtimb/] S. a trip in walk-| 


- Ing; a blunder; error; failure. 


STUMP, S. [Dan.] a ſmall part of a tree 


remaining in the ground after the trunk and 
branches are lopped away; a part of a tooth 
remaining in the gums afier the other part is 
broken off; the part of any body- re naining 
after the reſt is taken away. ; 
@ To STUMP, V. A. to cut off a ſtump ; to 
brag or boaſt, , | 
To STUN, V, N. [Sax.] to confound or 
impair hearing with an exceeding loud noiſe. 
To make a perſon ſenſeleſs or dizzy by a 
blow on the head. ; 
To STUNT, V. A. [10.] to hinder from 
growth, | 
| STUPE, S. [Lat.] cloth, linen, or flax, 
dipped in warm medicated liquors, and ap- 
plied to a hurt or wound, ial 

To STUPE, V. A. to foment, or apply 
warm flannels dipped in medicated liquors to 
a hurt. |; 

STUPEFA'CTION, 8. hes] a ſtate of 
mind wherein a perſon is inſenſible to threats 
or perſuaſions, and ſeems to have loſt every 
ſign of contrivance or attention; inſenſibili- 
ty; ſtupidity; dullneſs; ſluggiſhneſs of mind; 
heavineſs; folly. | 

STUPEFA'CTIVE, Adj, cauſing inſenſi- 
bility; dulling; obſtructing the ſenſes ; opi- 
r ode 

STUPE'NDOUS, Adj, [ Lat.] prodigious ; 
wonderful; aſtoniſhing ; amazing. 

STU PID, Adj. [Lat.] wanting ſenſibili- 
ty, apprehenſion, or undetſtanding; dull; in- 
ſenſible; ſenſeleſs; torpid; heavy; blockihh, 

STUPIDITY, S. [Fr.] dullneſs, ſenſeleſſ- 
neſs, want of comprehenſion. » 5 UP 

To.STU'PIFY, V. A. [Lat. ] to deprive of 
ſenſibility, ſagacity, or activity; to make ſtu- 
pid; to dull. IN 

STU'POR, S. [Lat. ] a deprivation or ſuſ- 
penſion of the ſenſes ; heavineſs ; numbneſs ; 

torpitule. | | 

STUPRA'TION, S. [Lat. ] the act of de- 
flowering a woman; a rape; violation; 
defloration. | 

STU"RBICH, See STouR BRIDGE, 

STU RDILVY, Adv, ftoutly ; obſtinately, 
reſolutely. © , | 
STU RDIN ESS, S. brutal ſtrength; ſtout- 
neſs ; obſtinacy; hardineſs, 

STURDY, Adj. [Fr.] hardy; ftout; 
ſtrong; able to bear great toil, and to make 
a vigorous reſiſtance; obſtinate; brutal; bold. 

STU RG EON, S. a fk. 

STURK, S. [ Sax. ] a young ox or heifer, 

STU RMINSIER, a town in Dorſetſhire, 


8 UB 


with a market on Thurſdays, and two f j 
on May 12, and October 24, for cat] 
toys. It is 111 miles W. by 8. of Longs. ir 

To STU T, or SrurrE R, v. x fue K 
to ſpeak with heſitation, difficulty, I's. » 
quent repetition of the ſame ſyllable or leu a 
of a word; to ſtammer. | p 

Sry, S. [Sax.] a ſmell incloſure in v ns 
hogs are kept ; any place of beſtial debuche " 

STYE, of STITHE, s. 'is a viforde 
the eye-lids; being a ſmall inciſted toms 50 
about the bigneſs of a barley - corn. + 

STY'GIAN, [the Z pron. ſott] Adj, þ "_ 
longing to the river Styx; Infernal ; helliſt S 

STYLE, S. is a word of various hgnih dams 
tions, criginally deguced from vg, a ki 500 
of bodkin, wherewith che Antients wrote 4 kin, 
plates of lead, or wax, In Dialling, it denot SU] 
the gnomon or cock of a dial. In Botan tothe 
it is a part of the piſſil of plants, In Lite To 
ture, it is a particular manner of exprefii a ap): 
one's thoughts, agreeably to the rules of . Ul 
tax. In Juriſprudence, it is the particu E. 
form or manner of proceeding in each c: To: 
of juriſdiction, agreeable to the rules and | part 1 
ders eſtabliſhed therein, In Muſic, it deno UE 
a manner of playing, finging, or compoki tF; ce: 
peculiar to the muſician who plays, ſings, To | 
compoſes, &tuce, 

To STYLE, V. A. to call, term, or na 10 

STY'PTIC, Adj. [ uſually written cht My, 0 
Or.] aſtringent; peculiarly applied to tu WB! 
medicines as ſtop bleeding. action 

STYX, S. a potionous fountain of Arc To $ 
dia, by the Poets feigned to be a riverof he * cong 
by which the gods ſwore; and if any one bra mer; 
his oath, or ſwore falſely, he was banilk SUB! 
from heaven, and deprived of neclar for 16 = f 

ears. | . 

x SUA'BIA, a circle of Germany; bouns Y force 
on the N. by the circle of Franconia, 4 Nice: 
that of the Lower Rhine; on the W. by! J 
circle of the Lower Rhine and Alſace; To $1 
the S. by Switzerland; and on the F. by 8; to. 
Circle of Bavaria, It comprehends the dq wake 
chies of Wirtenburg, of Wirtewberg, them | = 
gravate of Baden, the principa t) of ** , « 

Zollern, that of Oettingen, that of Mine % id 
heim; the biſhoprics of Augſburg, conan "a 
and Coire, with ſeveral abbcys and fe t . 
which ſee in their proper places. bar * 1 

SUA'SIVE, Ke Adj. [Lat,] Fl c wh 
the power to perſuade, Bs 8 
SAS, Hf] Ad; b 2 
e, enge, 
SUA , Wavy | ve * F Wart. 
neſs, pleafantneſs, either d the r tt 
mental taſte, EA . St A 
SUB, in compoſition, 15 rr 2. 
Latin, and implies a ſubordinate e To 501 

- nn 

CE UBA'CTION, S. the af of he oct. 
reducing to any ftate. * Pour 

To SUBA'GITATE, 3 [Lat] | a, 
licit ; to have commerce with a 6 80 


SUB 


ve near the mountains called the Alps. 


@hordinate, A non-commiſſioned officer in 

dem, 2s 2 ſerjeant, a corporal, & . 
WBALTERNATE, Adj, placed under 

wether; ſucceeding by turns; ſucceſſive; al- 


mute. 5 
AOA NEOUs, Adj, living under the 


ner. 
WBCHANTOR, S. an under-chantor : 
m officer who officiates for a chantor in nis 


Wienc?, g 
WBCONSTELLA'TION, S. in Aſtro- 
um, 2 leſſer conſtellation. 


c TA NEOUS, Adj, lying under the 


kin, 
B- DEAN, S. a dignified clergyman next 
ide deen. 


To UBDE'LEGATE, V. A. to ſubſtitute 


pant. 

Köbxrrrious, [ ſubdetifhions ] Adj. 
Le. foiled ; forged, 

To SUBDIVI'DE, v. A. [Lat.] to divide 
apart into itill leſſer parts. 
WBDOLOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſubtle craf- 

I ceceittul 5 cunning; fly. 

To SUBDU'CE, V. A. to ſubſtrat; mM 
luce. 

To SUBOU CT, V. A. [Lat.] to with- | 
my, or take away, 

od CTION, S. .arithmetical ſub- 
don; the act of taking away. 

To SUBDU'E, V. A. [ Lat.] to overpower; 
* conquer ; to cruſh 3 to oppreſs; to bring 
mer; to tame, 

WBDU'ER, S. a conqueror 3 one that 
Ivuces or brings under; a tamer, 
WSFUVIGA'TION, S. a ceremony uſed 


* — to drive away evil ſpirits by burn- 
N incenſe, 


8 Adj. lying under. | 
To SUBJE'CT, v. A. Lat.] to put un- 
43 to reduce to fabmifſionz to enſlave 
| nake liable or obnoxious; to make ſub- 


Ment, 
. SJECT, Adj. [Lat.] placed, ſituated, 
3 - 2 under; liable or obnoxious; 
Nh nich any action or thought is exer- 
LO ZJECT, S. Fr.] one who lives un- 
ner ot another; that on which 
* thought is employed; that in 
he, ting inheres, In Grammar, the 
„ le Cale is called the ſubject of the 


7 | p nr 
Taxi NEOUS, Adj, ſudden ; haſty, 
JEGATE, v. A. [Lat.] to bring 


Wa LER K, 8. Fr.] an inferior; a | 


bdue; to enllave, | 


SUB 


pA LINE, Adj. Lat.] living or grow- | SUBJUGA'TION, S. the act of ſubduing, 


or a ſtate of ſlavery, 

SUBJU'NCTIVE, Adj. [ Lat.] ſubjoĩned ot 
added to ſomething elſe. In Grammar, a mbod 
wherein the ſignification of a verb is relative 
to that of ſome other which goes befor> it. 

SUBLA'PSARY, Adj. [I. at.] done after 
the fall of man. 

SUBLA”TION, S,[ Lat, ] che act of taking 
away. | 

SUBLAXA'TION, S. in Anatomy, an 
imperfect diſlocation. 

To SU'BLEVAT®, V. A. [ Lat.] to raiſe, 
ſuccour, or caſe. 

SUBLEVA TION, S. the act of aſſiſting, 
eaſing, or liſting up. 

To SU'BLIMATE, V. A. [Lat.] in Che- 
miſtry, to raiſe by the force of fire. Figuia- 
tively, to exult, elevate, heighten, 

SU'BLIMATE, S. any thing raiſed by fire 
in a retort, Quickſilver raiſed in a re- 
tort, 

SUBLIMA'TION, S. in Chemiſtry, is the 
condenfing and collecting in a ſolid form, by 
means of veſſels aptly conſtructed, the ſumes 
of bodies raiſed from them by the application 
of a proper heat. Elevation, exaliatiun ; the 
act of heightening or improving. 

SUBLYME, Adj. [Sat.] high in place, 
excellence or nature; elevated in thought os 
ſtyle; lofty, haughty, proud. Syr NOx. 
Sublime and great, conſidered as they relate to 
language, great ſeems to have more relation 
to the learning or the nature of the ſuhjects 
treated ot; and ſublime, to have more relation 
to the ſpirit and manner in which the ſubjects 
are treated, ; 

SUBLIME, S. [Fr.] a grand or lofty ſiyle, 
ariſing from nobleneſs of thought, magnifi- 
cence of words, and the harmonious, lively 
turn of the phraſe, 

To SUBLI'ME, V. A, [Fr.] to raiſe by a 
chemical fire; to raiſe on high; to exalt, 
heighten, or improve. Neuterly, to raiſe in 
a chemical veſſel by the force of fie, 

SUBLI'MITY, S. [Lat.] height of place, 
thought, or ſtyle ; height of nature; excel- 
lence. 


SU'BLUNARY, Adi. [Lat.] under the 


{moen ; terreſtrial ; earthly ; mundane. 


To SUPME'RGE, V. A. [Lat.] to pur or 
plunge under water; to drown. 

SUBME'RSION, | ſubmer on ] S. the act 
of plunging or dipping under water ; ſinking; 
drowning. 

SUBMI'SY, Adj, [Lat.] humble, or con- 
ſeſſing inferiority ; ſubmiſſive; obſequi- 
ous. 

SUBMI'SSION, | f{ubmifo?n ] S. [ Lat.] 
ſurrender; acknowleigment of inferiority, 
guiltineſs, error, or power to command; obe- 
dience; obſequiouſueſs. 

SUBNMISSIVE, Adj. humble; meek ; 
reſpectful; ſubmits z obſequious, | 

To SUBMITT, V. A. [Lat.] to let down 


or 


— 
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SUB 


SUB 


er fink ; to acknowledge, ſubject, reſign or] ſay of qualiti N 
yield any thing to the authority, commands, of all their dient eite, motions, an 


direction, or judgment of another, Neuterly, we ſay of matter, ſpirit tions, that they ore ; 
7 


to be ſubject to as an inferior; to yield. 


To SUBNE'RVATE, V. A, to cut the works, affairs, la 


finews of the leg; to hamſtring. 


which are neit 
* SUBO'RDINATE, Adj. [Lat.] inferior] they ſubſiſr. neither deſtroyed or changed, tha 
in order, in nature, in dignity, or power deſ- 


cending in a regular ſeries of gradation. 
To SUBO'RDINATE, V. A. [Lat.] t 
range or place under another, 
SUBORDINA'TION, S. [Fr.] depen 
dence of perſons with reſpect to each other 
a ſeries regularly deſcending. 


To SUBO'RN, V. A. [Lat.] to procute{ SUBSTANTIAL AA n Ar ts, 
privately, by ſecret fraud, or by ſilent andjreal; true, ſolid ; _— aufbial] Adj. La. 


indirect means; generally applied to procur 
ing or inſtructing falſe evidence. 


bodi 
beings, that they exit; — all real 


SUBSI'STENCE, 8. [Fr, real being ; 
com petency, or ſufficiency ( A ö 
of SU BSTANCE, S. [Lat.] being; ſome, 

thing which has exiflence, and ſupport 
accidents. The eſſential part. Sometlun 
real, oppoſed to imaginary, Body ; toil 


nature, Wealth ; means of lif 


ky; corporeal, material; 
- | ſtout, ſtrong; moderat | onſible 
, z 3 moderately wealthy; reſponſible, 


SU:BSTANTIVE, 8. [Lat.” a noun « 


SUBORNA'TION, S. the act of procuring | word applied to fignify any thing that is the J 


or inſtructing a perlon to give falſe evidence 
or do a bad action. 


SUBPOE'NA, [| ſubpena ]. S. [Lat.] a|with a verb or adjective. 
writ commanding a perſon's appearance in a 


court under a penalty; a ſummons, 


To SUBPOE'NA, | ſubpena] V. A. to 


ſummon a perſon to appear before a court, 


SUBREPTIT TIOUS, [ ſubreptiſhiors ] Adj. | SUBSTITUTE, S. [Fr.] one placed at 


See SURREPTITIOUS. 


SUBRI'GUOUS, Adj. wet; moiſt ; wa- | ther, 


underneath. 


SUBRI'SION, [| ſubrizhon ] S. the act of V. N. to take away a part from the whole 


ſmiling. 


object of our ſenſes or imagination, ftrippes a 
its qualities, and making ſenſe when joins 


8 UBSTA'NTIVE, Adj, ſelid; betokening 
exiſtence, 


To SU BSTITUTE, V. A. [Lat.] to put 
inſtead, or in the place of, another, 


acting by delegated power inſtead of anv« 
To SUBSTRA'CT, or SUBTRACT uri 


In Arithmetic, the rule of finding the difer 


6 . 
To SU'BROGATE, V. A. [ Lat.] to ſub-|ence between two numbers by taking away th ings | 


ſtitute, or put in. the plzce of another, 

To SUBSCRI'BE, V. A. [Lat.] to give 
eonſent to or atteſt by writing one's name. 
Neuterly, to give conſent; to promote an 
undertaking, by paying in a certain ſum of 
money. 

SUB3CRIPTION, S. the act of atteſting 
a writing by ſigning one's name; the under- 
taking to advance the Government money 
upon certain conditions, or giving money to 
charitable uſes. 

SU'PSEQUENT, Adj. [Lat.] following 
in order of time; future, : 

To SUBSE'RVE, V. A. [Lat.] to ſerve in 
a ſubordinate or inſtrumental manner. 

SUBSE'RVIENCY, S. ſubjection to the 


controul or command of another; inſtrumen- | * 


tal fitneſs or uſe. 


remains. 
} SUBSTRU'CTION, S. the lower pan 
the foundation of a houſe z underduul 
i 


| leſs from the greater, and ſetting down u 


ng. 
SUBSU'LTIVE,or SUBSU"LTORY, Ad ; 
[Lat.] leaping; bounding ; moving by fart — 
To SUBTE'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to exten * 
under. . St 
SU'BTER, borrowed from the Latin, i s 
nifies, in compoſition, rader. ; 
SUBTE'RFLUOUS, Adj, running © 
Rowing under, ; | 
SU'BTERFUGE, 5, 25 ſhift, erase 
or trick, by which a perſon endeavours to al 
tricate himſelf from a difficulty. | 
SUBTEKRA'NEAN, ot SUBTERRS 
NEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] under ground; d 


SUBSE RVIENT, Adj. [Lat. ] aſſiging to 
the accom1liſhment of à purpoſe or deſign ; 
ſubordinate, 


the ſurface of the earth. _ _ ah 
SU'BTILE, Adj. [ſometimes written Th 
and pronounced ſil, Lat.] thin; nice, 


To SUBSI DE, V. N. [Lat.] to fink; to 
tend towards the bottom or downwards. 

SUBSVFDIARY, Adj. [Lat.] helping; 
aiding; aſſiſting; brought in aid. 

SU BSIDY, S. [Lat] an aid given in 
money towards carrying on the public affairs 


of a nation. | 
To SUBSI'ST, V. N. [Lat.] to continue 

or retain the preſent ſtate, nature, or proper 

ties; to ha ve means of living or maintenance; 


ty 
P . * . . 1 29 
licate, fine; piercing, acute; Cunning * 


. p te wile 
dolous ; deceitful ; refined, — 0, ben bit, 
hardly to be comprehended. = — 50 We; 

unning or crafty, it is generany t | us; ts 


SU'BTILELY, Adv. finely, not as UC 
craftily, cunninęly. f 6 13 
SU'BTILTY, L [Fr.] thinneſy fre 
the quality of being much rarefiedy 1 7 
ing of very ſmall and 8 
nicety; refinement, too muc 


to inhere, to have exiſtence. Sy NON. We 


cunning, artiſice, {lynels, _ 


———— 


S UC 


| SUD 


N 7 5 i . 
wp A“TION, S. Fr.] the act of or order in which one perſon or thing follows 


nrefying, or making any thing ſo volatile as to 

ſein ſteam er vapours ; refinement; ſuper- 
z acuteneſs, 

o SU'BTILIZE, V. A. [Fr.] to rarefy, 

« make thin; to refine, or ſpin into uſeleſs 

nettes. Neuterly, to talk or treat with too 

much refinement, 

SUBTLE, [(U] S. [ See SunTILE] 
( ; artful or cunning. s 
'$U'BTLY, { ſitly ] Adv. cunningly; art- 
fully; Oyly ; nicely, delicately, 

SUBTLETY, S8. cunning; craftineſs ; 
quickneſs of wit, 

To SUBTRACT, V. A. ſee Sun- 
ser. 

SUBTRA'CTION,S. in Arithmetic, a rule 
by which a leſs ſum is taken from a greater, 
to fad the remainder, 

SUBTRAHEND, S. [Lat.] in Arithme- 
tic, the leſs number, Which is to be taken 
qut of the greater, 

SUBVENTA"NEOUS, Adi. addle; windy, 

To SUBVE'RSE, V. A. [Lat.] to over- 
um, demoliſh, deſtroy, ſubvert. 
SUZVERSION, { ſubveroon S. [Fr.] 
the att of overihrowingz deſtruction; ruin; 
emotion; overthrow. 


another; conſecution, 

SUCCE'SS!VE, Adj. Fr. ] following in or- 
der immediately after another perion or thing z 
conſecutive, | 

SU*CCESSOR, S. [ Lat. the word is ſome- 
times accented on the ſecond ſyllable, thus, 
ſucceſſor] one that immediately follows another 
in any poſſeſiion or poſt. 

SUCCI'NCT, Adj. [Lat.] in its primary 
ſenſe, tucked or girded up; having the cloaths 
drawn and faſtened up to diſengage the legs, 
Figuratively, ſhort, conciſe, brief, compre- 
henſive. | 

SUCCUNCTLY, Adv. briefly; conciſely, 

SUCCI'NCTNESS, S. briefneſs; com- 
prehenſiveneſs ; conciſeneſs. 

To SU CCOUR, V. A. [Lat.] to help, 
relieve, or afii in danger, diſficulty, or diſtreſs, 

SU'CCOUR, S. r.] aid or relief afford- 
ed in difficulty or diſtreſs; the perſon who aids 
or relieves another in diſtreſs. 

SU*'CCUBUS, S. a devil or demon ſup» 
poſed by ſome fanciful people to afſume a 
female ſhape to lie with a man. 

SU'CCULENT, Adj. [Lat.] moiſt; a- 
bounding in juice; juicy. 


To SUCCU'MB, V. A. [Lat.] to fall 


To UBVERT, V. A. [Lat.] to over- down, fink, or fall under; to yield, 


ros, overturn, deſtroy, or turn upfide down; 
W corrupt or contound, 
SBURB, S. [Lat.] a collection of build- 
ing without the walls of a city; the con- 
koes; the cutpart; the environs, 
SUBURBA'NITY, S. [bat.] che neigh- 
baprhood of them that dwell without a city. 
SUBU'RBIAN, S, [Lat.] one that lives in 
the ſuburbs, 
SUBU'RBIAN, Adj, belonging to the ſub- 
ubs. 
, JVCCEDA'NEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſupply- 
ne the place of ſamething elſe. f 
, SECCEDA'NEUM, S. [Lat.] that which 
i put io ſerve in place of ſomething elſe, 
ect DEN T, Adj. [Lat.] ſucceeding; 
following after, 


To SUCCEED, v. N. [Lat.] to follow 


SUCCUSSA'TION, S. [Lat.] a trot of 
a horſe, &c. made by lifting one foot before, 
and the croſs foot behind. 

SUCCU'SSION, [ ſu#&43z] S, [ Lat. ] the 
act of thaking or jolting; a jolt or ſhake 
given by a carriage, In Medicine, a ſhaking 
of the nerves procured by ſtrong ſtimulating 
and ſternutatory medicines, 

SUCH, Pron. Sax.] when anſwered by 
(as, like, or of the ſame kind. When uſed 
| without as, of the ſame nature with that 
' which is mentioned-in the ſentence before. 
Particular or certain. - 
| To SUCK, V. A. [Sax.] to draw by ra- 
refying the ar; to draw in by the mouth; to 
draw milk from the breaſt by the mouth; to 
draw with the milk; to empty; to drain. 
Neuterly, to draw by rarefying the air; to 


er gr ! . : n 8 A > 
rer in order, To come into the place of dtau the breaſt; to draw, to imbibe, 


oe who | "0 fal 

: who 1s dead, or has auitted,. To fail out 

Fermion e - -o..1t £ : * 1 
minate according to one's wiſh. o obtain 


* r whether happily or un- 


e SSF 
15; lycky, 

SUCCE « 
VCCE SSFULLY, Ady fortunatelyzlucki- 
Ji prolſpetouſiy. 

SUOC recep re 
12 SSFULNESS, S. the quality of be- 
,* unite or proſperous in an undertak- 


L, Adj. fortunate z proſpe- 


1 


Ap concluſion. 


SUCC ATE 
(et N, fubſ&23r]S,[Lat,] a ſerics 


| SUCK, S. the act of ſucking ; milk given 


the trunk of its moiſture z a pipe through 
; which any thing is ſucked; a round piece of 
leather, about 1+ inch in diameter, which be- 
ing faſtened to a ſtrivg, and well ſoaked in 
water, will ſtick to, and bring up a ſtone of 

12 pounds from the ground. 6 
To SU'CKLE, /] V. A. to bring up 

a child by milk ſucked from the breaſt. 
| SUCLLEBRIDGE, orSU'CKLEBRIDE, 


AN; eries | . 6 8 * . . 
N of good fortune; deſired everit Urne bet Somerſetſhire, with two fairs, on 


Friday before Holy-Thurſday, and Weduc{day 


' atier October 10, for cattle. 


SU CKe 


— —— ͤ — 


or inconvenience. . 


SUP 


- $U'CTION, Las ges] S. Tr.] the 48 


of ſucking. 


SU'DATORY, 8. [Lat.] a hot-houſe or the W. by 


ſweating bath, | 
SU'DBURY, a town of Suffolk, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on March 
12, and July 10, for toys. It ſends two 
members to parliament, is governed by 2 
mayor, ſeven aldermen, and twenty-four 
common council; and has a large manufac- 
tory of crapes and ſeys. It is 54 miles S. E. 
of London. a 
SU'DDEN, Adj. [ Sax.] happening with- 
out any expectation or notice given before- 
hand, On or of a ſudden, is ſooner than was 
expected, or without any notice beforehand, 
SU"DDENLY, Adv. haftily ; quickly, 
_ SU'DDENNESS, S. quickneſs; haftineſs, 
SUDORTFIC, Adj. [Fr.] provoking or 
caufing ſweat. - 
SUDORUFICS, S. [Lat.] medicines that 
cauſe ſweating, Bee DiarHorReTICsS and 
HvrpRoTICs; 
80083, S. ſit has no ſingular; from ſeo- 
dan, Sax. ] water in which ſoap is diſſolved. 
7% be in the ſuds, is to be involved in ſome 
difficulty, 
To SUR, v. A. [Fr. ] to proſecute by law; 
to gain by legal procedure, Neuterly, to beg, 
entreat, or petition with humility and eàrneſt- 


. 

SU'ET, S. [old Fr.] hard fat, particulatly 
that about the kidnies. 

To SU'FFER, V. A, [Lat. ] c. bear or 
undergo with a ſenſe of pain; to endure or 
ſupport without refiftance or finking under; 
to allow or permit without refuſal or refiſt- 
ance; to paſs through, or be affected by, 
Neuterly, to undergo pain, puniſhment, injury, 


SU'FFERABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
endured, or permitted; tolerable, 

SU'FFERANCE, S. [Fr.] pain, incon- 
venience, miſery ; patience or moderation 

miſſion, allowance. ; 

SU'FFERING, S. pain endured, 

To SUFFICE, V. N. ¶ Lat.] to be enough, 
or equal to the end or purpoſe, Actively, to 
afford, to ſupply enough; to ſatisfy. | 
_ SUFFI'CIENCY, [| [uff/oiency] S. [Lat.] 
the tate of being equal or adequate to the end 
propoſed ; a qualification; ſupply equal to 
want; competence. 

SUFFICIENT, [ſuf /pient] Adj. enough; 
able; capable. 

SUFFYCIENTLY, [ ſuff#foiently ] Adv. 
fully; ſatisfactorily. 

To SUFFLA “TE, V. A. [Lat.] to puff or 
blow up. 

SUFFLA'TION, S. the act of blowing up 
with wind; ſwelling. ; 

To SU'FFOCATE, V. A. [Lat to 
choak hy excluſion or interception of air, 


ridge 
Norfolk; on the 8. | J 
by the German bo ar and on the k. 
houſ- * contains 2440 
es, 26520 inhabitants, 575 pariſhe 
market-towns, and ſends 16 UA . 
liament. The air is general] — Par 
but the ſoil is various; on 'the 96 —_ 
ſandy, and there are ſeveral ſmall vgs oy 
yield bemp, peaſe, and rye, The as 
parts are clayey, and more full of tree: Th 
borders towards Eſſex are fit for paſt * 
the N. W 1 
produces corn of all forts, The 

| ave manufactories of ſeyeral kinds, varticad 
| larly all ſorts of broad-cloth, ſtuffs, and ca 
linen. The principal rivers are, the Litt 
N the Waveney, the Stour, the Breton 
the Orwel, or Gippe, the Debzo, the Ore: 
and the Blyth, Ipſwich and St. Edmoncſbun 
Nn towns, 

AN, S. [Fr.] abi 
dered as ſubject to an 1 2 Fad % 
_ SU'FFRAGE, S. [Lat.] a vote, or wice 
wang determine a controverſy, or matterig 

To SUFFU'MIGATE, V. A. {Lat] 
ſmolce underneath, 

SUFFUMIGA'TION, S. a ſmokin; « 
fuming underneath ; operation of fumes « 
ſmoke raiſed by beat. In Phyſic, the con- 
veying into the body the ſmoke of a deroc- 
tion of roots, herbs, flowers, &c. for diſcale 
of the bowels, fundament, or womb, 
To SUFFU SE, | ſuffize] V. A. [lat] 
to ſpread over wich ſome fluid or expanſive 
body, ſuch as a vapour or tincture. 

SUFFU'SION, [ Heben] S. the 2d f 
pouring or ſpreading upon; a ſpreading dt 
humours in the body; a diſeaſe in the of 
called a web, 

SU'GAR, [pron, ſþiger] S. Fr.] the u. 
tive falt of the ſugar-cane, made by expreſſct 
and evaporation, Any thing proverbially ſweet 
A chemical dry cryſtallization. a 
To SU'GAR, | foiigir ] V. A. to ſweeteh SUL 
or impregnate with ſugar, 

To SUGGEST, [ſag] V. A. [4 


to hint, inſinuate, or intimate; tot oy 
vately. * 4 2 
SUGGE'STION, [ ſag- icin] S. Fr] 


ſecret hint, information, inſinuation, 
tion, notification. 2 15 N 
SUGILLA'TION, [ii „15 4 — 
Medicine, is an extravaſation of blood 7 | un 
coats of the eye, which at firſt appr” | — 
reddi ſi colour, and afterwards lirid and bie | mou 
SUICIDE, S. (Lat. the crime of dein 
ing one's ſelf; ſelf-murder one V 5 
himſelf; a ſelf- murdeter; a felo de ſe 
SUIT, [ sat ] S. [Fr.] 2 ſet or py 
things correſponding to each other; che 
conſiſting of coat, waiſtcoat and breec . 7 uh 
regular order or ſeries; conſecution. | 


Nn; 
9 U 


SUFFOCATION, S. a ſtoppage of the 
breath ; ſmothering; choaking for want of 


air, 


ſuits, is, having uo correl 0 


SUM 


rr or number of attendants ; from ſuite, Fr. 
Apetition 5 2 courtſhip. In Law, the inſtance 
In cauſe, or action, whether real or perſo- 
al; or the cauſe itſelf deduced in judgment. 
Git of court, or ſuit- ſer vice, which is an 
wentance the tenant owes to his lord's 
dun; ſvit-covenant, agreement by a pegfon 
w d ſervice in the court of the lord; fuit- 
ton, which is, where one and his anceſ- 
n or predeceſſors have owed ſuit out of mind. 

To SUIT, [sr] V. A. to fit or adapt to 
mething elſe; to dreſs or clothe. Neuter- 
y to agree, to accord, uſed with t or with, 
SUITABLE, { sarab! ] Adj. agreeing; 
matching; fitting; becoming. 

SUITER, or SU"(T OR, [| acer or s@tor ] 
$. one that makes a petition, or courts an- 
giher ; a ſuppliant 3 a wooer, ' 

SULCATED, Adj. [Lat.] furrowed. 

SUULLEN, Adj. [the etymology uncer- 
kin] gloomily angry; ſullenly diſcontented ; 
mlgnant; miſchievous; heavy; dull; ſor- 
nal; gioomy ; dark ; diſmal; cloudy ; ob- 
ute; perverſe ; intractable. 

SULLENLY, Adv, diſcontentedly; mo- 
vey; gloomily ; intractably; miſchievouſ- 
; malignantly, 

WLLENNESS, S. gloomineſs; moroſe- 
6; ſtubboranels; intractability; malig- 


9. l 

To SILLY, V. A. [Fr.] to foil or ſpoil 
e colour with any thing dirty. | 
WULPHUR, ] S. ¶ Lat.] in Natu- 
I Hiſtory, is a genus of foſſils, deſined to be 
V hid, but f.1able foſũle bodies; melting 
td a ſmall heat, when fired in the open 
j burning almoſt wholly away with a blue 
we, and noxious vapour; and endued with 
electric power, and not diſſoluble in acids. 
WLPHU'REOUS, or SU'LPHUROUS, 
ru! Adj. [Lat.] containing brim- 
i; having the qualities of bri:nſtone ; 
it of brimſtone. 


SULTAN, S. [Arab.] the Turkiſh em 
SULTA'NA, or SU'LTANESS, S. the 


ten of an eaftern emperor, 

( LTANIN, S. a Turkiſh gold coin worth 
it lent ſhillings Engliſh, 

ea So, S. exceſſive heat. 

LTRY, Adj, hot and cloſe ; hot with- 
current of wind; hot and cloudy ; 
dende with heat; ſweltry, 

x . Lat.] the whole of any, thing ; 
1 of money; an abridgment, com- 
, ſummary, or abſtract of the whole : 
dont or reſult of any reaſoning or cal- 
0 che height, completion. 
REY A. [Fr.] to compute or cd}- 
0a total, uſed with up; to 
ae or collect in a narrow compaſs, In 
5 to have feathers full grown. 

| 2  15arank ſmelling ſhrub, 


dears 2 black . . 
ig of leather, » uſed by Curriers in 


SUN 


SU'MLESS, Adj. not to be computed. 

SU MMARKRILY, Adv. briefly ; conciſely, 

SU'MMARY, Adj. [Fr.)] ſhort, brief, con- 
ciſe, or compendious, , 

SUMMARY, S. an abridgment which 
contains the ſubſtance of the whole in a ſmall 
compaſs, 

SU'MMER, S. [Sax.] the ſeaſon when 
the ſan arrives at the extremity of thre tropic 
of Cancer, and its heat is moſt predominant, 
One of the four ſeaſons of the year, commenc- 
ing in the northern regions when the Sun en- 
ters Cancer, and ending when he quits Virgo, 


The principal beams of a floor; from trabs 
ſummaria, Lat. 


To SUMMER. v. N. to paſs the ſummer, 

SU'MMER-COURT, a village in Corn- 
wall, with two fairs, on Holy-Thurſday,. and 
September 14, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, 
and a few hops. | 

SU'MMIT, S. [Lat.] the top or utmoſt 
height ; the apex. 

To SUMMON, V. A. [ Lat.] to call, ad- 
moniſh, or cite with authority to appear. Fi- 
guratively, to excite, raiſe, call, or rouſe, 
uſed with up. 5 

SU'MMONER, S. a perſon who cites or 
calls to appear before a court, or at a particu- 
lar place. 

SUMMONS, S. a call, admonition, or 
citation from authority to appear. 4 

SU'M MUM BO'NUM,S. [ Lat. ] the chiefs 
eſt good: that enjoyment which a perſon 
moſt deſires as the ultimate or greeteit fe- 
licity, 

SU"MPTER, S. Lat,] a horſe that car- 
ries cloaths or furniture, 

SU'MPTION, [inan] S. [Lat.] the 
act of taking. ; 

SU'MPTUARY, Adj. [Lat.] relating to 
expence, eſpecially that of dreſs. Sumptuary 
lawvs, are laws made to reſtrain exceſs in diet, 
apparel or furniture, | 

SU"MPTUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] coſtly ; expen- 
five ; ſplendid, 

SU*MPTUOUSLY, Adv. ſplendidly ; mag- 
nificently ; expenſively. N 

SU'MP TUQUSNESS,S. ſplendidneſs; coſt- 
lineſs; magaificence; expenſiveneſs, / 

SUN, S. [Sax.] the luminary in the cen- 
ter of our ſyſt-m, and the fountain of light 
and heat; any thing eminently glorious and 
ſplendid. According to Dr. Halley's calcula- 
tion, the ſun's diſtance from the earth is 
$2,136,014 Britiſh miles. Under the ſun, is, 
in this world, 

SU"N-BURNT, Adj. tanned by the ſun, 


SU'NCLAD, Part, Adj. clothed in radi- 


ance ; bright; ſhining. 
SUNDAY, S. the firſt day of the week, 
dedicated by the Heathens to the- ſun, and by 
Chriſtians uſed as their ſabbath, becauſe our 
bleſſed Saviour roſe on that day. 
To SU'NDER, V. A. [Sax.] to part, ſe- 
parate, or divide, In ſunder, is, in two. 
G 


* 


SVN. 


* 2 
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in eminence above others though eminent; 


' SP 


SU'NDERLAND, a ſea-port town of Dur- 


bam, with a market'on Fridays, but no fairs. 


It is ſeated on the ſea-ſhore, at the mouth of | 


the river Wyer, and is remarkable for its 
great trade in ſea-coal, It is 271 miles N. 
by W. of London, 
SU'NDRY, Adj, [Sax.] ſeveral; various; 
more than one. 
SUNG, the preter. and part. paſt. of Six G. 
SUNK, preter. and part. paſſ. of Six k. 
- SU'NRISE, or SUN RISING, S. the morn- 
ing; the firſt appearance of the ſun, 
SUNSET, S. the evening; the cloſe of the, 


8 5 

To SUP, V. A. [Norm. Fr.] to ſip; to 
drink by mouthfuls; to drink by a little at a 
time; to take with a ſpoon ; to treat with a 
ſupper. Neuterly, to eat the evening meal: 
or ſupper ; from ſcuper, Fr. 

SUP, S, [from the verb] a ſmall draught; 
a mouthful of liquor, 

SU'PER, in Compoſition, is derived from 
the Latin, and ſignifies more than another; 
more than enough; and on or flowing over 
the top. f | 

SU'PER ABLE, [ ſyperab/] Adj. [Lat.] 
that which may be overcome or ſurpaſſed ; con- 
querable. 3 

To SUPERABOU'ND, V. A. [ Lat. ] to 
be ſuperfluous; to be overmuch; to be exu- 
berant. hy | 
SUPER ABU'NDANCE, S. [Lat.] ex- 


e 


ceſs; ſuperfluity ; great plenty. - * 
SUPERABU'NDANT, Adj. more than 
enough; exceſſive, Ts. 
To SUPERA'DD, V. N. [Lat.] to add 
over and above; to join to any thing, ſo as 
to make it more. | 
To SUPERA'NNUATE, V. A. to impair 
er diſqualify by age or length of time. 
- SUPERA'NNUATED, Adj. worn out with 
age; grown out of date. 
SUYE'RB, Adj. ¶ Lat.] grand; pompous ; 
loſty; proud; auguſt; magnificent; ſtately. 
SUPERCA'RGO, S. an officer in a ſhip 
who has the management of its traffic, 
SUPERCILIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] haughty; 
dictatorial; deſpotic ; overbearing; diſdainful; 
contemptyous; dogmatical; arbitrary; arro- 
ant, 
. SUPERE'MINENCE, or SUPERE'MI- 
NENCY, S. [Lat.] the quality of exceeding 


uncommon degree of eminence or excellence, 
S.PERE'MINENT, Adj, [Lat.] greatly 
excelling ; eminent in a high degree, 
To SUPERE'ROGATE, V. N. Lat.] 
to do more than a perſon is by duty obliged. 
SUPEREROGA'TION, S. the pertorm- 
ance of more than one is obliged to do by 
duty. 
. SUPERFETA'TION, S. [Lat.] a ſecond 
conception in the womb betore the firſt, is 
brought forth, as coneys do, 


SUP 


SUPERFICIAL, [ ſuperfiial) 4; rf 


lying on, or not reae . 
allo ; contrived to Ik . 2 
not profound; ſmatterine: mething elſe pee 
ed; trivial. i Ty deeply learn * 
SUPERFICIA | 
lightly ; imperfoaty, + UaperfiBialy) wt 
SUPERFICIALNESS, TIO | 
S, imperfectneſs; dense 5 — 
ſlight knowledge; ſhow without ſubſta 1 10 
SU'PERFICIES, [ [iperfbex ) S. (1a — 
— ſurface, 5 ce * „ o be 
'PERFINE, Adi. eminenti 
6 
SUPERFLUTTY, S, (Fr,] more tha Te 
. z plenty beyond uſe or neceſſity ; ex - 
SUPERFLUOUS, Aj, [Lat.] overmuch {ur 
more than enough; needleſs ; uaneceſſiry te 
exuberant ; ſupervacangous, ' * To 
SUPE'RF LUOUSLY, Adv. unneceſf:rily ad, 
needleſsly; in an extravagant manner. * 
To SUPERINDU'CE, v. A. [Lit SU? 
bring in as an addition to ſomething elſe; 1 ky th 
bring in as not originally belonging to th con 
on which it was brought; to lay upon; t SUE 
cover; to draw over, de ob 
To SUPERINTE'ND, v. A. to oer prices 
overlook ; to ſuperviſe or take care of oth t mo! 
that are inferior; to have the chief manag ligior 
ment or direction of any thing. for 
SUPERINTE'NDENCE, or SUPERIN rupul 
TE'NDENCY, S. the act of taking care jon wr 
the intereſts and concerns of others, SUP! 
SUPERINTE'NXDENT, or Spff¹⁰ν | 
TE'NDANT, S. Lat.] one who rules, cies, 
verns, or manages; a ſort of biſhop or dign 1ndif 
fed clergyman, among ſome Reformer, peraC 
has not fully adopted epiſcopacy. SUP} 
SUPE'RIOR, Adj. [Lat.] higher; a r, bi 
another in excellence, dignity, or any u us m 
quality, Free from emotion or concert 10 8 
unconquered. Upper, applied to ſituation, lt up 
periors, in Printing, are {mall letter or 5 1 0 
placed over a word, to direct, by 3 ike I — 
or figure, to the citations in the margin UPE 
SUPERIO'RITY, S. [Fr.] pre-eminent nous 
the quality of being greater or higher t 17 
another in any reſpect. 1 10 08 
SUPE'RLATIVE, Adj. Ile 
or expreſſing the higheſt degree. lo Ea | El 
Grammar, the ſuperlative degree of ache by 
that conſiſt of many ſyllables is made by f PEE 
fixing na before them; but 1n = þ | 1 
conſiſt of fewer ſyllables, it /5 form ar 0 
ing the ending, or adding , to It, 3 4 J 
to the Goths, who formed theirs in 1 x. PE 
as batift, batiſta, Goth, belt ; the = = 
formed in the ſame manner, 3 5 ny 
Run. broadeſt ; the Savon rye bin! 
eſt, or uſt, as rigbtwiſaſt, Kg £ 0 SU 
wiſuſt, Sax. juſtch 8 2 are ſeems & A ; te 
thod of forming int x 2 form th UPI'N 
pied from the Attics, V ud, 


SU'FPERFICE, S. [Lat.] the outſide, ſur- 
face, ſuperficies, - 


(nfs as, able, Gr, the . op 


SUP 


TIVELY, Adv, moſt excel- 


katly; moſt eminently ;.in the higheſt — 


either good 
7 pk Rl AT 
king moſt eminent or 


het degree. 
Wap Aal, AJj. [Lat.] pane above ; 
Mating to heavenly things z3 celeſtial, | 
KPERNATURAL, Adj. [ Lat.] beyond 
ve the powers of nature. ; 
kVA TUR A LIT Y, S. the quality 
being above the courſe of nature. 
PERNUMMERARY, Adj. [Fr.] above 
\fetled, neceſſary, uſual, or a round number. 
To SUPERSCRI'BE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
mite upon the top or outſide, 
WPERSCRIPTION, S. [Lat.] the act 
fyriting on the top or outſide; any thing 
nen on the top or outſide, 
To SUPERSE DE, V. A. 
id, or ſet aſide, by ſuperior 


or bad, 
IVENESS, S. the quality of 
excellent, or in the 


2 to make 
orce or autho- 


SUPERSE/DEAS, S. in Law, aavrit to 
ky the doing of that which otherwiſe might 


done. 

SUPERSTI'TION,[ ſaperſtiſbon JS. [ Lat.] 
te obſervance of unneceſſary and uncommend- 
Qrites and practices in religion; religion with- 
{morality or practice of ſocial virtue; falſe 
gon, or reverence of objects that are not 
for worſhip; too great nicety, fears, or 
upulouſneſs ; extravagant devotion, or reli- 
ja wrong directed or conducted. 
SUPERSTI'TIOUS, [ ſuperſtifbious ] Adj. 
Lit.) addicted to xp 7400 4 idle 
cies, ſcruples and ceremonies in things that 
ndiſterent or unneceſſary z ſcrupulous, or 
exact, 

WPERSTI'TIOUSLY, I ſuperſtiſhiouſly ] 
. wgotedly ; ſcrupuloully ; 1n a ſuperſti- 
pus manner, 

To SUPERSTRU'CT, V, A. [Lat,] to 
N upon any thing, 

SUPERSTRU'CTURE, S. that which is 
# or built upon ſomething elſe, 
WPERVACA'NEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſu- 
wuz; unneceſſary ; needleſs ; ſerving to 
purpoſe, 

ToSUPERVE'NE, V. N. [Lat. ] to come 
Ka foreign addition, uſed with 70, 


SUP 


inattentive; indolent ; thoughtleſs; drowſy 3 
a part of a conjuga- 


idle. | 

SU'PINE, S. ly 
tion of a verb, of the like ſenſe or effect with 
the infinitive mood, without either number or 
perſon, In Latin, they end in am anduz 
that in «m ſignifies action, and that in 2 im- 
plies paſſion; as amatum, Lat, to love; amatuy 
Lat. to be loved, * : 

SUPI'NENESS, S. poſture with the face 
upward ; negligence ; ' careleſſneſs z inattens 
tion; Noth ; drowſineſs; indolence. 

To SUPPE'DITATE, V, A. to find, ſup- 
ply, or furniſh, 

SU'PPER, S. [Fr.] the laſt meal at night, 
or in the evening, 

To SUPPLA'NT, V. A. [Fr.] to trip up 
the heels; to diſplace or turn out by ſtrata- 
gem ; to overpower, force away, or diſplace. 

SU'PPLE, [p] Adj, [Fr.] eaſy to be 
bent; pliant; flexible; bending without 
breaking; yielding, oppoſed to obſtinate, Flat- 
tering or fawning. 

To SU"PPLE,[ ſ#þ!] V. A. to make pliant, 
ſoft, flexible, compliant, Neuterly, to grow 
ſoft or pliant, 

SU"PPLEMENT, S. [Lat.] an addition or 
appendage made to any thing to ſupply its de- 
fects or omiſſions, . 

SU"PPLENESS, | ſ#plneſs ] S. pliantneſs ; 
flexibility; eaſily yielding; flattery; readi- 
neſs in compliance; facility, 

SU'PPLETORY, Adj. that which ſerves 
to ſupply ſome imperfection or deficiehcy, 

SU'PPLIANT, Adj. [ Fr. ] ſupplicating, be- 
ſeeching, requeſting in an humble manner. 

SU'PPLICANT, S. one that entreats with 
great ſubmiſſion ; a humble petitioner. 

To SUPPLICATE, V. N. ¶ Lat.] to pe- 
tition, or intreat in a very humble and ſub- 
miſſive manner; to implore, 

SUPPLICA'TION, S. [Fr.] a petition 
delivered in an humble manner; entreaty, 
That part of divine worſhip wherein we hum- 
bly aſk for ſomething, 

SUPPLIER, S. one that provides or fur- 
niſhes, 

To SUPPLY”, V. A. FLat.] to fill up 
any deficience ; to give or afford ſomething 
wanted; to relieve any want; to fill any va- 


PUPERVE'NIENT, Adj. added; addi- 
BUPERVE'NTION 
ng, 

0 WPERVI'SE, 


.] to overlook ; 


„S. the act of ſuper- 


[ ſupervize] V. A, 
do overſee; to ſuperin+ 
WPERVI'SOR, [ a 


U ee, S. an over- 


j n inſpector; a ſurveyor 5 i 
| vor; a ſuperin- 
* 3 One that has the care of at un- 


* SUPERVI'VE, v. x. [Lat.] to live 


*; to outlive : , 
UPI ve; to overlive. 


| , Adi. [Lat.] lying with the face 


i 


cancy, or ſerve inſtead of; to give to furniſh g 
to accommodate, BE 

SUPPLY”, S. [plural ſupplies] relief of 
want; cure of deficiencies; aid. To grant 
the ſupplies, is to provide the neceſſary money 
for the ſupport of; government, In War, fur- 
niſhing an army with recruits of men, provi- 
ons, &c, | 

To SUPPO'RT, v. A. [Fr.] to ſuſtain, 
bear, or prop up ; to bear any thing painful 
without being overcome; to endure; to pre- 
vent from fainting or ſwooning. 

SUPPORT, S. the act or power of ſuſ- 
taining or keeping from falling; a prop, or 


. Figuairely, negligent ; careleſo; 


ſuſtaining power, The neceſſaqes of life; 
6G 2 1 main- 


% —t0. &]1&]&ł·ł ̃᷑ ——T ?L — 


SUP 


maintenance; ſupply. Sy Non. The buttreſs 


fortifies ; it is fixed cloſe to reſiſt the impul- 
fion of other bodies. The ſupport bears, by 
being placed beneath a thing, to prevent its 
falling under a weight. The prop aſſiſts, and 
its general uſe is, to firengthen. 
frequently made ſtronger by buttreſſes ; an arch 
is ſupported by columns; a houſe, when in 
danger of falling, is kept up by props. 
SUPPO'RTABLE, Adj. tolerable ; that 
which may be endured or ſuffered, 
SUPPO'RTABLY, Adv. in a manner that 
may be borne; tolerably, | 


forter, defender, ſuſtainer. In Architec- 
ture, a poſt or pillar that ſupports part of a 
building. In Heraldry, a beaſt, bird, &c, 


drawn ſtanding on each ſide of the eſcutcheon, 
dle of being laid down without proof, or ad- 
© SUPPO'SAL, | ſuppizal} S. [from ſup- 
To SUPPO'SE, [| ſeppoze] V. A. [Lat.] 
without proof; to imagine or believe with- 
SUPPOSI'TION, [ arkanen s 
or id down, 
SUPPOSITI'TIOUS, [| ſuppozitiſhious ] 
ſomething genuine and authentic. 
ſition, 
the belly, +» 
from a ſtate of activity or commotion, To 
SUPPRE'SSION, [ ſuppre/Þ3n-] S. putting 
To SU'PPURATE, v. A. [Fr.] to gene- 
SUPPURA'TION, S. a ripening of an im- 
SUPPURGA”TION, S. the too frequent 
calculation, account, computation. 


A wall is [decree of election and te 


| 


{nity, authority or 
SUPPO'RTER, S. one that maintains, / obſerved, that 
ſupports, or aſſiſts another; maintainer, com- tellectual or 


SUR 


SUPRA, in Cam 
the Latin, ſignifi 

SUPRALA ps oe or 
holds that Ood 


R , 
or evil works of 


| 


tory 
before. 


SA RIAN, 8. Lat.] one who 

without regard to the good 
mankind, paſſed his eternal 
fall of Adam, aaa 


| SUPRE'MACY, S. [from fibre Res 
place ; higheſt — 4 e 
ſuperior in eccleſiaſtical a well az cin 
matters, 

SUPRE'ME, Adj. [Lat.] higheſt in z 
excellence, It ſhould 
row 3 applied only to in 

1 nit 
that of place ar local dean yu 

SUPRE'MELY, Adv. moſt 
moſt eminently ; in the higheſt 

SUPREMITY, S. [Lat.] the ftate of 
after death, 

SUR, in Compoſition, is borrowed fron 
the F rench, and ſignifies upon, ot oyer 
above. 

SU RA, S. in Anatomy, the leſſer hat 
of the calf of the leg, 

SU'RANCE,'S, warrant; ſecurity ; af 
ance, 

To SURBA'TE, V. N. (Fr. to ben 
8 feet with travelling. To fatigue; to a 
raſs. ; 

SURCE*ASE, [ furſee ] V. N. [Fr. 
be at an end; to al pol. to Ms þ 
ger in being, uſe, or in motion ; to leave 
to refrain, 

SURCHA'RGE, S. [Fr.] too heavy a 
then; an overload ; charge upon cha 
more than can be well borne. 

To SURCHA'RGE, V. A, Fr.] to 
load, or load with more than a perſun « 
thing can bear; to overcharge ; to overad 
then, 4 

SURCINGLE, 8. [Lat.] a girth u 
which a burthen is bound on a horſe; ! 
girdle or band of a caſſock. 
SU'RCLE, | ſarti] S. [Lat,] a hun 
ſhort twig; a ſucker, 

SU'RCOAT, | furkzt ] S. a c 
worn over the other cloaths; a get © 
an outward garment, 

SURCULA'TION, S. che a& of pn 


or lopping trees. . 
SU*RCULOUS, Adi. [Lat.] full of iy 

or ſprigs. : 
SURD, Adj. [Lat.] deaf; void of 108 

ſtanding; not perceived by the ear; unde 


excellently 


not expreſſed by any term, A ſurd * e 
Mathematics, is a ſquare, cubic, ot ay SUR: 
root, which cannot be perfect extract) 1 ta 
of a rational number. Serd 1 


are lines which have not 20/ dir 
h the rational line gen. 


[Lat.] deafneſs ; dla 


certain, or bu 9 
confident ® 


try, a 
meaſure wit 

SU RDITT V, S. 
ſtupidity. 
SURE, Adj. [Fr.] 


and ſeems to ſupport it. 1 
SUPPO'SABLE, [ ſupp5zab/ ] Adj. capa- 
vanced by way of argument; any thing that 
may be ſuppoſed or imagined, 
poſe] poſition without proof; imagination; 
ſuppoſition. | 
to lay down without prof; to advance by 
way of argument without proving; to admit 
out examination; to require or imply as pre- 
vious to atſelf, 
I [Fr.] 
an hypotheſis, poſition, or ſuppoſal 
but not proved, 
Adj. [Lat.] not genuine; artfully or fraudu- 
lently ſubſtituted in the room or character of 
SUPPOSITTI' TIOUSLY, | ſuppozitibiouſ- 
ly ] Adv. counterfeitly , fpuriouſly ; upon ſup- 
 SUPPO'SITORY, [ fuppozitory] S. a ſo- 
lid medicine put up the fundament to looſen 
To SUPPRE'SS, V. A. [Lat.] to cruſh, 
overpower, ſubdue, overwhelm, or reduce 
conceal; to keep private; to hinder publi- 
cation. 
a ſtop to; concealment ; obſtruction; a ſtop- 
page, difficulty, or hindrance, 
rate, or form pus or matter, To npen ; to 
digeſt, 
poſtume or boil ; generating pus or matter; 
the matter ſuppurated. 
uſe of purging medicines, 3 
SUPPUTA'TION, S. [Lat.] a reckoning, 
To SUPPU”TE, V. A. to calculate; to 
reckon; to compute, 


— — — — ——e— — 


either to fail -or deceive; 


SUR 


bolt; fafe from doubt or danger; firm, ſta- 


þ 


1 {ed adyerdially for certainly. 


SUR 


SU'RPLUS, or SU'RPLUSAGE, 8. [Fr 


ble, not liable to decay or failure, To be ſure, what is more or remains after uſe and nec 


fity is fatisfied, Supernumerary part; over- 


SURELY, Adv. certainly; undoubtedly ; plus; remainder, 


-hout doubt; firmly; without hazard. 
"URENESS, S. certainty 3 firmneſs; faith- 


fulnef | 
URETISHIP, S. [ from ſurety ] the 
ie or office of one that is bound for an- 


Akri, 8. [ ſarete, Fr. ] 9 or 
freedom from failure, doubt, or miſtake z 
ſupport; evidence; confirmation; ſecurity 
wink loſs or danger; one that gives ſecurity, 
« is bound for another 3 bondſman, bail, 


doſtape, 

rack, 8. [Fr.] the outſide, ſuper- 
kcies, ſuperfice. 

TSURFEIT, [ [irfit } v. A. rr. ] to 
fel with exceflive meat or drink, ſo as to oc- 
efon fickneſs ; to cram overmuch, Neu- 
trly, to be fed to ſickneſs or ſatiety. _ 

SURFEIT, [ ſurfit ] S. fickneſs ariſing 
om feeding or drinking to excels, 

URGE, S. [Lat.] a ſwelling ſea ; a wave 
ling above the general ſurface of the wa- 
ter; a billow, 

To SURGE, v. N. ¶ Lat.] to ſwell or roll 
ene. 

SURGEON, fee Cui UnG TON, of which 
Na corruption, 

SWRGERY, S. [ebirurgie, Fr, chirurgia, 
Lat.) an art that teaches the cure of diſeaſes 
dr manual operations; a room ſet apart for 
Keeping the inſtruments of, and performing 
perations by, a ſurgeon. 
WRLY, Adj, [Sax,] ſour, moroſe, or ſi- 
wy angry; rough; uncivil. 
WRLILY, . Adv, moroſely ; crabbedly ; 
ly; in a ſurly manner, 
ELIN ESs, S. ſourneſs of diſpoſition ; 
ctoſeneſs, 
1s SURMT'SE, [ ſurmize ] V. A. [Fr.] 
o luſpect, or imagine without certain know- 
t, or ſufficient grounds. 
WRMI'SE, [ "rind, S. [Fr.] an im- 
ſſect notion; uſpicion; imagination mot 
Rene by Knowledge. Sy NON. Surmiſe is 
wginaton in general without ſuſpicion; 
ben is imagination of ſome ill without 
. The former is often uſed in ref pect to 
ab: good in themſelves; the latter, never 
* uh regard to things that are ill. 

Tv WURMOU'NT, v. A. Tr.] to riſe 
Pre; to conquer; to overcome. To ſur- 
* Or exceed, 
4 RNAME, S. [Fr.] the name which a 
- takes from his family, 
| „RP Ass, V. A. [Fr.] to excel, ex- 
nb . Svoe another in excellence. 
SING, Part, excellent in a high 


ki ler, S. [Fr.] the white garment 
ne Clergy wear when they read pray” 


SURPRI'SAL, or SURPRI'SE, [ urpri- 
zal, or Sa 9 S. [Fr.] the act of taking, 


lor the ſtate of being taken, unawares; a ſud- 


den confuſion or perplexity. 

To SURPRI'SE, ¶ ſurprize] V. A. [Fr.] 
to take or fall upon unawares or unexpeA- 
edly ; to aftoniſh, perplex, or confuſe by ſome- 
thing wonderful or unexpected; to lead into 
an error, 

SURPRISING, [ ſwrprizing ] Part. Adj. 
wonderful; ſtrange ; raifing wonder or con- 
cern. 


To SURRE'NDER, V. A. [Fr.] to yield 


Neuterly, to yield or give up to the power of 
an adverſary, 
SURRE'NDER, or SURRE'NDRY, 8. 
the act of yielding or reſigning to an- 
other. 
SURRE'PTION, | ſurr?p/oon ] S. the act 
of taking unawares; a ſupriſe. 
SURREPTITIOUS, ¶ ſurreprifious] Adj. 
[Lat.] done, acquired, or produced by ſtealth, 
fraud or artifice. Subreptitious. 
SURREPTI TIOUSLY, [ farrepriſpioufly] 
Adv, fraudulently ; _ falſely. f 
To SU RROGATE, V. A. [ Lat. ] to put 
into the place of another; to depute. 
SU RRO GATE, 8. a deputy, or one that 
officiates for another; a delegate, a ſubſli- 
tute, 
To SURROU'ND, V. A. [Fr.] to encloſa 
or encompaſs on all ſides; to environ. 
SU'RRY, an Engliſh county, 36 miles in 
length, and 23 ia breadth ; bounded on the 
E. by Kent; on the S. by Suſſex; on the W. 
by Berkſhire ; and on the N. by Middleſex, 
It contains 34,220 houſes, 205,322 inhabi- 
tants, 140 pariſhes, and 11 market towns, 
and ſends 14 members to Parliament. The 
air is generally good, wholeſome and tempe- 
rate, But the ſoil is different in different 
places, the middle being barren, and full of 
heaths; but in other parts fertile and good. 
The principal rivers are the Thames, the 
Way, the Mole, and the Wandel. The prin- 
cipal towns are, Guilford and Kingſton, the 
aſſizes being kept ſometimes at one place, 
and ſometimes at the other. 

SUR TOU'T, [ pron. ſurte4t] S. [Fr.] a 
large coat worn over all the other cloathing. 

To SURVEY”, V. A. fold Fr.] to over- 
look or view as from a higher place ; to over- 
ſee; to view as examining z to look into the 
ſtrength or condition of buildings; to mea- 
ſure land. 

SURVEY'ING, S. the art of meaſuring 
the ſuperficial contents of lands, grounds, 
fields, &c. by the help of proper inftru- 


er zdminiſtet the lacrament, 


ments, 
| SURVEYOR, S. one who meaſures land, 
buildings, 


or deliver up to an enemy; to reſign or quit. 


buildings, or work done by a builder, be. in SUSPTR 8. | 

order to aſcertain the value; an overſeer ; one | water ble hs 4 : a conveyance 

that overſeers or ſuperintends any large under- hole; an air-hole, r breathing 

taking ; an officer of the exciſe. J. SUSPIRA'TION, s. ich; aff 

SURVTVANCE, S. an yas another, * breath deep. 5 at of fetch. 
To SURVT'VE, V. N. [Lat.] to live lon- o SUSPTRE, v. N. 

ger than another; to remain alive, Active- fetch the breath deep, * 21 to bh, « 


ly, to outlive. 


SURVI'VER, or SURVI'VOR, S. one 


that outlives, or lives longer than, another, 


SURVI'VORSHIP, S. the tate, condi- 


. 


tion, or circumſtances of a ſurvivor, 


SUSCE'PTIBLE, Adj. A A of 
impreſſion, 


admitting or receiving any impr 


SUSCE'PTIBLENESS, or SUSCEPTI- 
BI'LITY, S. the quality of being capable to 


admit or receive any impreſſion or form. 


SUSCE/PTION,' Leh] S. act of 


taking. 
SUSCT'PIENCY, 


fion, 

To SU'SCITATE, V. A. [Lat.] to quick- 
en; to rouſe; to excite; to provoke; to ſtir 
up; to incite, 

SUSCITA'TION, S. che act of quicken- 
ing or exciting. 

To SUSPE'CT, V. A. [Lat.] to imagine 
ſomething unknown with a degree of fear 
and jealouſy 3 to imagine or think guilty or 
bad without proof; to hold as uncertain, 
Neuterly, to imagine a perſon guilty of ſome 
crime without proof, 

SUSPE'CTFUL, Adj. ready to miſtruſt ; 
full ef jealouſy or ſuſpicion, 

To SUSPE'ND, V. A. [Lat.] to hang; to 


8. reception; admiſ- 


make to hang by any thing; to make depen- 


dent upon; to interrupt or ſtop; to delay; to 
debar from the execution of an office for a 
certain time. 

SUSPE'NDED, Adj. bung by any thing; 
debarred from exercifing an office, or receiy- 
ing 8 ſalary for a certain time, or during 

ure. 

SUSPE'NCE, S. Fr.] uncertainty; ĩrreſo- 
lution, The act of with-holding the deter- 
mination of the judgment; deprivation for a 
time; a ſtop in the midſt of two oppoſites, 

SUSPE'NSION, Le S. [Fr.] 
the act of making to hang or depend on any 
thing; the act of delaying; interruption, 
The act of with - holding the determination of 
the judgment; the ſtate of a perſon who is 
deprived of the exerciſe of an office for a 


time. ' 

SUSPT'CION, [ ſuſp;/%n ] S. [Lat.] the 
act of imagining 12 Narr ( alley 
diſtruſt; diffidence. 

SUSPICIOUS, [ ſuſpi/bicus ] Adj. [Lat.] 
inclined to imagine ill without proof, uſed in 
a bad ſenſe, Liable to ſuſpician, or giving 
reaſon to imagine ill. 


ing; to endure, to ſuffer, 


wick hire, with a market on 


ed in a fine air, but in a barren 
but a ſmall place, It is 109} miles N. 


_ SU'SSEX, an Engliſh county, 80 miles; 
length, and 24 in breadth ; AI 
S. by the Britiſh channel; on the W by 
Hampſhire ; on the N. by Surry ; als 
the E, by Kent, It contains 21 540 boa 
129,240 inhabitants, 312 friiher, 17 mar 
ket towns, and ſends 26 member: to Purliz 
ment. The air is oſten thick and f 
but not unwholeſome, unleſs it be 1 
low marſhy lands, The foil in the middle is 
rick and fruitful, which renders the 10305 
deep and dirty in the winter, It is more 
woody towards Kent, and has ſeveral iron 
mines, The ſea·coaſt is high and chally 
being called the Downs, but the ſea-thore {x 
full of banks of ſand and rocks. The chie 
rivers are the Arun and the Rother, befidey 
ſome ſmall fireams which fall into the (a, 
Chicheſter is the capital town, It gives title 
of earl to the Yelverton family. 

To SUSTA'IN, V. A. [Lat.] to ben, 
prop, or hold up; to ſupport or keep from 
ſinking under evil; to help, relieve, or affit; 
to maintain, or keep; to beer without yield 


| 


SU'STENANCE, S. nouriſhment; main- 
tenance; food; any thing that ſupports ns- 
ture, 
SUSTENTA'TION, S. ſupport from fall- 
ing. Maintenance, 
To SUSU'RRATE, V. A. to whiſper, & 
peak low. 

| SUSURRA'TION, S. the a& of whil- 
pering, or ſpeaking low); a whiſper, 
SUTE, S. [Fr.] fort, © They are not of 
one ſute. Hooker, | 
SU'THERLAND, a ſhire of Scotland, 
bounded on the E. by the German occan; 
on the 8. by the ſhire of Roſs; and on de 
W. and N, by Strathnaver and Caithneſs, It 
is 2 3 country, and ſends «ae 
member to Parliament, 

SU'TLER, S. I Teut. ] a perſon who {ll 
liquors and proviſions in à camp, barracks, 
rriſon. * 
SU'TTON, a village in Hampſhire, 
two fairs, on Trinity-Tueſday, for toys, . 
November 6, for pedlars ware. 1 
SUTTON-CO'LFIELD, a town d Ne, 


two fairs, on Trinity-Monday, = wy rity 
vember 8, for ſheep and cattle, ry 1 W. 


N. V. 


SUSPI'CIOUSLY 72 Adv. of London. 1 ver | 
A e e. 
SUSPI'CIOUSNESS, Laſpiſoiouſneſt ] S. articulation of bones, vberein the) be * 


Jealouſy ; diſtruſt, 


SWA 


oh other, like the teeth of two ſaws, as in 


4 is pron. broad in this word, 
[ derivatives] S. [Swed: ] 


te head. 

SWAB, : 
gd its two following 
ikind of mop uſed in waſhing floors, 
TvSWAB, v. A. [ Sax. See the noun] to 

2 with a mop. 

FW A'BBER. 8. a perſon who cleans or 
nes the deck of a ſhip. | 

To SWA'DDLE, [ ſxwdd!] V. A. [Sax.] 
Wy babe, or bind in cloaths, generally uſed; 
ke the dreſs of new born infants, Figura- 
jnely, to beat or cudgel. 

SWA'FFAM, or SWA'FFHAM, a town 
in Norfolk, with a market on Saturdays, and 
three fairs, on May 12, for ſheep, cattle; and 
ws, and on July 21, and November 3, for 
unte and toys. It is 94 miles N. E. of 


on. 
To SWAG, V. N. [Id.] to fink, or hang 
un by its weight; to waddle, or fhake 
hom fide to fide, 

To SWAGE, V. A. [from Wiege! to 
gle ; to mitigate; to ſoften; to appeaſe; to 


* „ — —_ 
_- — = > cv — — 4 


a- 4 
— 


uage, 
ToSWA'GGER,[ ſwvdg-er] V. N. [Belg.] 
bo dluſter, or be noifily proud and inſolent; 
d bully; to boaſt ; to becker; to domineer z 
bo crack ; to vaunt. 
WA'CGERER, [ ſrodg-erer ] S. a bluſ- 
rr; a noiſy, proud, and inſolent perſon. 
SWAIN, S. [Sax. and _—_ a young man; 
ountry perſon or ſhepherd ; a hind; a peaſant, 
To SWALE, or SWEAL, ¶ ſeweel ] V. A. 
ur] to waſte, or blaze away; to melt. 
To SWA'LLOW,[a pron. broad, as in all] 
A. [Sax] to take down the throat; to re- 
e without examination; to abſorb or ſuck 
bj i engulf; to devour ; to be loſt in any 
ne, To engroſs, uſed with up. SYNON. 
paulo and 7. are more nearly ſynoni- 
ul in the | teral than the figurative ſenſe ; 
. eren in that, they will admit of ſome 
* We gulp, in order to ſwallow. 
* however, is not the only difference. 
4 fwal.rnving, we underſtand taking down 
e throat fimply ; by guifing, we mean ſuck- 
| b Gown experly, or without intermiſſion.— 
8 reſpect to eating, vallorving carries in 
) N the act of chewing; gulping does not. 
- the figurative ſenſe, gulping rather im- 
54 difficulty of feallewing, 


ol o pron. broad] S. the throat; 
bir! 115 bird of pafſage, well known ; a 

1 War a gulf; a vortex, | 

ol Ty ag reter. of Sw 11. 


P, [a pron. broad] 8. a bog, or 
hy place, ſo called in America; a fen. 
Y, Adj. abounding with ſwamps 


8 S, [ Sax. ] a la 
ver f : ] rge 
C 4 « long neck, and remark 


4 1 or SWA'NZEY, a ſea port 
"morganſhire,'in 8. Wales, with 


WAN, la pron. broad 


with 


power; to influence. 


SWE 


two markets, on Wedneſdays and 8 

and fairs, on July 13, Auguſt 26, October 1 
and the two following Saturdays, for cattle, 
ſheep, and hogs. It is a large, clean, and 
well built town, governed by a protheeve, 2 
chief, 12 aldermen, 70 common council, 
and 2 chamberlains, having the beſt trade in 
the county, and has a great correſpondence 
with Briſtol and Worceſter, It is 205 miles 
W. of London. | 

SWA'NSK IN, S. a kind of ſoft flannel, 

SWAP, Adv. IIfl.] haftily ; at once, A 
low word, | 

To SWAP, V. A. See Swor. 

SWARD, [a pron. broad] S. [Swed.] the 
ſkin of bacon, The ſurface of the ground. 

SWEAR, preter. of Swz As, 

SWARM, [a pron. broad] S. [Sax.] 2 
great body or number of bees, or other ani- 
mals; a crowd; a multitude. 

To SWARM, V. N. [Sax.] to riſe in 3 
body, and quit the hive, applied to bees. To 
appear in multitudes; to be thronged ; to be 
over-crowded, or over- run. 

SWART, SWARTH, or SWA'RTHY, 
ſthe @ pron, broad in this word, and its two 
following derivatives] blackiſh ; duſky ; dark 
ly brown ; tawney; gloomy, or malignant, 

SWA'RTHINESS, S. blackiſhneſs ; taw- 
nineſs ; gloomineſs. | 

SWA'RTHY, Adj. dark of complexion 
black; tawney, 

To SW ASH, V. N. to make a great clat- 
ter or noiſe, 

SWATH, S. [Belg.] a line of graſs cut 
down by the mower z a continued quantity; a 
band or fillet, from ſwedan, Sclav. 

To SWATHE, V, A. [Sax.] to bind, ag 
a child is, with bands or rollers, 

To SWAY, V. A. [Teut.] to move in 
the hand; to weild or manage by the hand 
with eaſe; to biaſs, or force more to one fide 
than the other; to govern ; to rule; to over- 
Neuterly, to hang 
heavy; to be drawn by weight; to have 
weight or influence; to govern; to bear rule. 

SWAY, S. the ſwing or ſweap of a wea- 
pon ; any thing moving with bulk and pow- 
er; power, rule, or dominion ; influence, or 
direction. 

To SWEAR, [pron. ſware] V. N. [preter. 
ore, or ſware, part, paſſ. ſworn, Goth.] 
to call ſome ſuperior power to witneſs the 
truth of what a perſon ſays; to declare, pro- 
miſe, or give in evidence on oath; to make 
uſe of the name of God profanely. Actively, 
to put to an oath ;z to declare on oath ; to ob- 
teſt by an oath, 

SWEA'RER, [aver] S. one who pro- 
fanes the name of God ; one who wantonly, 
and in common diſcourſe, makes uſe of oaths. 

SWEAT, [pron. ſrost] S. [Sax.] a ſenſible 
moiſture iſſuing out of the pores of animals; 
labour; toil; drudgeryz evaporation of 
mqjſturs ; exudation. 

. | To 


SWE 


To SWEAT, [ /w#] V. N. [preter ſtoet 

cated, part. Le | Ub to have the 
n covered with moiſture by heat, labour, or 
medicines. Figuratively, to toil or labour 


or 


d; to emit moifture ;. to exſude. Acti ve- k 


V. to emit like ſweat, _ 
SWEA'TY, [ ſwi#ty] Adj. liable to ſweat ; 
wet with ſweat; conſiſting of ſweat ; toil- 
ſome ; laborious, | 
SWEA'TINESS, | ſew#tineſs] S. the qua- 
lity of abounding with ſweat. __ 
SWE'DEN, a large kingdom .in the N. 
art of Europe; bounded on the N, by 
aniſh Lapland, and the ocean; on the 
S, by the Baltic Sea, and the Gulph of 
Finland; and on the W, by Norway, the 
Sound, and the Catagate; being about 800 
miles in length, from N. to S. and 350 in 
breadth, from E, toW, It is divided. into 
Proper Sweden, Gothland, Northland, Fin- 
land, and Lapland, It was anciently called 
Scandinavia, or at leaſt it is part of the coun- 
try of that name. We may eafily conceive 
that the climate is not every where the fame; 
for on the fide of Muſcovy, the longeſt day 
is 18 hours, 30 minutes; but farther to- 
wards the N. and near the Pole, there is but 
one day and one night throughout the year. 
In the province in which Stockholm is ſeat- 
ed, the ſpring and autumn is ſcarce to be 
perceived, for the winter continues 9 months, 
and the ſummer during the remaining three, 
In winter the cold is exceflive, and in ſum- 
mer the heat is almoſt inſupportable, the air 
being ſerene all that time, Notwithſtanding 
this, the Swedes hve a long while; and it is 
not uncommon to ſee ten people at the ſame 
table, whoſe ages make up 1000 years. Thoſe 
Places that are fi: for cultivation have ſcarce a 
foot of good earth, for below it is all gravel ; 
for which reaſon they till the ground with a 
fingle ox, and one ſervant may readily manage 
the plough, Alltheir rocks are quite covered 
with flowers in the ſummer time, and their 
gardens have plenty of fruits, The trees are 
early in bloſſoming, becauſe the ſoil is fat and 
ſulphureous, which contributes greatly to the 
vegetation of plants; but yet the apples, pears, 
cherries, apricots, melons, and grapes, have not 
ſo good a taſte as in the moreſouthern countries. 
Their domeſlick animals are horſes, cows, 
hogs, goats, and ſheep. With regard to the 
wild beaſts, there are bears, wolves, foxes, 
wild cats, and ſquirrels, There are alſo elks 
and rein deer. 'I hey have ſeveral forts of 
fowls; and partridges, woodcocks, and fal- 
cons, in great plenty. The ſilver mines 
are 200 yards in depth; and though they 
are rich, yet the people who work them 
have ſcarce wherewith to ſubfiſt, when the 
king's duties are paid. The mines of copper 
are excceding good, and they get large quanti- 
ties out of them every year, though not ſo 
much as formerly, Likewiſe the iron mines 


yield a great deal of iron, and they uſually 


- 


. 


| 


| 


| exchange them for the 


SWE 


dountties. The merchandizes ney 
Swedes ſupply foreigners with are b. 
gunpowder, leather, iron, copper al 
ins, pitch, rofin, mas, and all fors 
wooden utenſils; and on the cont; | 
: TAry, ih 
are obliged to purchaſe ſalt, brandy, ws 
linen-cloth, ſtuffs, tobaceo, fogar 2 
, , ice, 
paper. The inhabitants are of a robud d 
ſtitution, and able to ſuſtain the harded 
bour. They are much more poliſhed 
> wat ac were z and have ſeveral pah 
ools and colleges, where arts and ſcieng 
are taught, Their houſes are generally 
wood, and very little art in their confiryd; 
The roofs are covered with turf, on whi 
their goats often feed. There is no count 
in the world where the women do ſo mut 
work ; for they till the ground, thraſh 
corn, and row the boats on the ſa, T 
government of Sweden was always monard 
cal, and was formerly eleQive, but afterwa 
became hereditary z and by a moſt extraxd 
nary revolution on Aug. 21, 1772, the prele 
monarch, Guſtavus III. who is deſcended fra 
the houſe of Holſtein Eutin, has renden 
himſelf abſolute. The Swedes profel; ü 
Evangelical religion, and will not tolerateat 
other in their kingdom. They have one 
biſhop, and ſeven biſhops, beſides fix ſnpe 
intendants, and they muſt be all, as wel 
the inferior clergy, natives of the country, 
To SWEEP, V. A. [Sax.] to cle 
drive away with a broom or beſom ; tot 
along the ground; to cairy with pomp; 
paſs over with quickneſs ; to rub over; 
itrike with a Jong ſtroke. Neuterly, to p 
with violence or ſwiftneſs; to pals « 
pomp, or a flowing train; to paſs with 
equal motion; to move with a long fucks 
reach. 3 
SWEEP, S. the act of cleaning with 
broom or beſom; the compaſs of auy io 
or continued motion; violent deſtrutus 
the direction of any motion not rectijnex, 
SWEET, Adj. [Sax.] pleaſing 10 
the ſenſes; of an agreeable taſte, 4s ly 
Ec. fragrant to the ſmell. F iguratively, Cl 
ing, grateful, or pleaſint; loft; mild; ge 


buf 

not ſalt; not ſour; not ftale, Kit = 
good, applied to temper, To be fool 4 . 
to be amorouſly fond of, 40 6 oy 
SWEE'TBREAD, [Acer 1 


re ge, , v g 
To SWEE TEN, ©. % 

55 2 * ncucit 

WE. E"FHEARY, Ufa 

CE TMEAT, Tame] 5 

rg EE TNESS, 5, the quit 

. Sl, VN. [a bf 


7 


SWI 
grow bi extenſion of parts; 
to * S to rotuberate; 
v look big; to de elated, or riſe into arro- 
to be exaſperated. Actively, to cauſe 
5 or to — tumid; to aggravate, or 
-hten; to raiſe to arrogance, 
1 8. an increaſe of bulk. . 
WE'LLING, S. a tumour; any thing 
digeer by extenſion. 
To SWE'LTER, V. N. [perhaps corrupt- 
Ye from ſultry] to be pained, or made uneaſy 
hy heat,” Actively, to parch, or dry up with 


deat, 
SWE'LTRY, Adj. ſultry; ſuffocating 

with heat, 

 SWEPT, participle and preter, of Sw 2, 
ToSWERVE, V. N. [ Sax. ] to wander, 

tb me; to deviate, to depart from rule, 

nom, reaſon, or duty ; to ply, or bend. 
SWIFT, Adj. [Sax. ] moving far in a ſhort 

ime; ſpeedy ; quick; nimble; ready; fleet; 


rapid, : . 
SWIFTLY, Adv, quickly; ſpeedily ; 


ity; with diſpatch, 1 
SWI'FTNESS, S. velocity ; nimbleneſs ; 
nckneſs; diſpatch z celerity z rapidity z 


To SWIG, V. N. [Ill.] to drink by large 
Irughts, 


To WILL, V. A. [Sax.] to drink in 6 
urious and groſs manner; to waſk or drench; 
inedriate, 
WILL, S. drirk immoderately or luxu- 
ſly poured down. 
To SWIM, V. N. [preter, ſwam, ſwom, or 
0 Sax,] to float or move on the water 
out ſinking; to be conveyed by the 
um; to move on or in the water by the 
ſon of the limbs; to be floated ; to flow 
uy thing, or to have abundance; to be 
Bey, or have a ſenſation of a ſwimming or 
go in the head; to glide or flow with an 
er ſmooth motion, Actively, to paſs 
Iw\mming. 
SWIMM, S. the bladder of fiſhes, by which 
ure lupported in the water. 
PWIMMINGLY, Adv, ſmoothly, Prof. 
bully: A low word, : 
WN don, a town of Wiltſhire, with a 
wt on Mondays, and four fairs; on 
day before April 53 the ſecond Monday 
* May Il; and the ſecond Monday after 
* 1, for all forts of cattle, hogs, and 
Pj 2nd on the ſecond Monday in Octo- 
ber the ſame, and fat cattle, It is $2 
We, 58. | 
A, 3. Sax. ] a hog or pig; 
9, either ſows 13 — os CA 


| *NE-HERD, s. keeper or feeder of 


"NESHEAD, a village in Lincoln- 
ih a fair on the firſt Tueſday in 


pimbly ; rapidly; fleetly ; with celerity ; with | 


| 8 WI 


To SWING, V. A. [preter ſeaarg, ſroung, 
Sax.] to make a thing that is ſuſpended 
move backwards and forwards; to whirl 
round in the air; to weve looſely, Neuterly, 
to wave to and fro, hanging looſely; to 
vibrate. | 

SWING, S. the motion of any thing hang- 
ing looſely ; a line on which any thing hangs 
looſe; the influence or force of a body put 
into motion; courſe, or unreſtrained liberty, 
or tendency. 

To SWINGE, [che g pron. ſoft] V. A. 
[Sax.] to whip ; to puniſh; to baſtinade, 

SWFNGING, [| the g pron, ſoft] Adj. great 
or huge. A low word, 

To SWI'NGLE, [ fwing/] V. N. to dangle; 
to wave hanging; to ſwing in pleaſure. 

SWTI'NISH, Adj, filthy; naſty; ſtupid; 
like a ſwine; hoggiſh; groſs; brutiſh, 

SWINK, S. [Sax.] labour; drudgery ; 
toil. Obſolete, 

SWINSTEAD, in Lincolnſhire, with a 
fair, on Monday after October 10, for ſheep, 
SWITCH, S. a flexible twig. 

To SWITCH, V. A. to laſh with a ſwitch ; 
to jex | 

SWITZERLAND, or SWIUSSERLAND, 
a large country of Europe; bounded on the 
E. by the Tyrol; on the W. by the Franche 
Comte; on the N. by Suntgaw, the Black 
Foreſt, and a part of Swabia; and on the 8. 
by Savoy, the Milaneſe, and the provinces of 
Bergamaſco and Breſciano. It is about 225 
miles in length, and 83 in breadth, and ſepa- 
rated from the adjacent countries by high 
mountains, moſt of which are covered with 
ſnow, There are a great number of lakes 
and rivers, and ſome very fertile plains, which 


plentifully afford the neceſſaries of liſe. 


Swiſſerland is divided into 13 cantons, with- 
out comprehending their allies, namely, 
Lucern, Uri, Switz, Underwald, Zug, Fri- 
burg, Soleure, which are Catholicks, The 
Proteſtant cantons are Zurich, Bern, Baſle 
and Schaff hauſen, Glaxis and Appenzell 
contain both religions, All theſe cantong 
are ſo many republics; and it was the cantons 
of Switz, Uri, and Underwald, which begun 
to throw off the Auſtrian yoke in 1308. 
The mountains of Suiſſcrland, commonly 
called the Alps, are a long chain of mountaing, 
which begin at the Mediterranean Sea, and 
extend to the Adriatick; and if it were poſ- 


other, his journey would be about o miles, 
The principal lakes are thoſe of Conſtance, 
Ceneva, Lucern, Zurich, and Neuf Charel, 
The moſt conſiderable rivers are the Rhine, 
the Rhone, the Aar, the Rues, and the Inn, 
The principal riches of Swiſſerl-nd conſiſt of 
excellent paſtures, in which they breed and 
fatten their cattle, The inhabitants are all 
frong robuſt men, for which reaſon they are 
generally choſen by ſeveral nations for the 


' - on October 2, for horſes, beaſts, 


military ſervice, and even the Pope has hig 
6H Swilg 


üble fer a man to travel from one to the 
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Swiſs guards, The women are tolerably hand 


general very induſtrious, The peaſants retain 
their old manner of dreſs, and are content toſ an argument confitin 
live upon milk, butter, and cheeſe ; and thereſthe concluſion of which nec 
are ſome of the mountaineers who never have from the two premiſes, 1 


any bread. 


SWT'VEL, S. ſomething fixed in another ſyllogiſms ; after the 
body ſo as to turn round; a ſmall cannon  SYLPHS, [fs] S, a fort of fair 


mounted on ſhips ſo as to point any way. 


SWO'BBER, S. [See Swans] four belonging to woods, or foreſts. j hacy 


cards at whiſt, which are entitled to ſtakes, 


SWO'LLEN, or SWOLN, part. pafhve of | pendium; a comprehenſive fo 


Swertr, * 


SWOM, preter of Sw1m, 


To/SWOON, V. N. [Sax.] to ſoffer a] SYMBO'LICAL, Adi, belong 
ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſation; to faint, 1 AG). belonging to, or 


or fall into a fit. 


SWOON, s. [Sax.] a fainting fit; a li- 


othymy ; a ſyncope, 


To SWO OP, V. A. [perhaps formed from 
the ſound] to fall or dart at once on its prey; 


to prey upon; to catch up. 


SWO Op, S. a fall of a bird of prey upon 


his guar 


ry. 3 
To SWOP; V. A. [its derivation uncer- 
tain] to give one thing in exchange for an- 


other ; to truck ; to barter, 


SWORD, [pron. ſerd] S. Sax. ] a weapon 
with a ſharp point, worn by the fide, and uſed 
in combats hand to hand; deffruftion by war; 
vengeance or Juſtice; an emblem of authority, 

 SWO'RD-BEARER, [ [53:/-54rer] S. an 
officer who carries a ſword of ſtate before a 


prince or magiſtrate, 


SWO'RDFISH, [ ſcrd-f/>} S. a fea-fiſh, 
having a bone 5 feet long iſſuing from his 
head, with teeth on both fides, at the end of 


the upper jaw, 


SY 'COPHANT, HA] S. [Gr.] an 
appellation given by tile antient Athenians to 
thoſe' who gave information of the exporta- 
tion of figs, contrary to law; and hence it is 
ſtill uſed in general for all informers, paraſites, 


flatterers, cheats, &c. 


SYCOPHA'NTIOK, [Hi,]; Adj. 


paraſitical; flattering, 


To SY'COPHANTISE, // kfantize] 


V. N. to play the flatterer, 


SVDERA“TION, 8. [Lat.] a blaſting 
with exceſſive heat or drought z a corruption 
of the ſolid parts or bones of an animal. See 


SIDERATION, 
SY DEROSE, Adi. [Lat.] planet-flruck, 
SyVLLA BIC, or SYLLA'BICAL, Adj. 


from SYT.LABL | relating to, or confiſting 


of, ſyllables, 

SY'LLABLE, S. [Gr.] a part of a word, 
conſiſting of one or more letters pronounced 
tecether 3 any thing proverb.ally conciſe. 

SV LI. BUS, S. [Gr.] en abſtract; a 
compendium, containing the heads of a diſ- 
courſe, or courſe: of lectures. 

SYLLE'PS?S, S. [Gr. ] a figure in Gram- 
mar, where two nominative cales ſingular, 


SYN 


% of different 8 
Tome, have many good qualities, and are in plural, * | Perſons, are Joined to @ 


SY LLOGISM, [the p pron, bolt] S. [or 


of three propoſitiyn 
arily follu 


SYLLOGFSTICAL, Ag. belonging t 
manner of a ſylleyiſm, 
y Dymph 


SY LVAN, Adj, [Lat.] wood} ; 


SY'MBOL, S. [Cr.] an abſtract of com 
im; aty 

that which comprehends, in its 1 | 

preſentation of ſomething elle, 


rn Moan of, a ſymbol ; myſtical; tent 

SYMBOLIZA'TION, s. repreſentation 
reſemblance, 

To SY'MBOLIZEF, v, A. to mike repre 
ſentative of ſomething, Neuterly, to bay 
ſomething in common with another, by rege 
ſentative qualities, 

SYMMETRY, 8. [Or.] proportion 
harmony of parts, 

SYMPATHE'TIC, or SYMPATHETI 
CAL, Adj. [See SyMraThy] affected wil 
what happens to another; having mutual fe 
ſation, 

To SYTMPATHIZE, V.N. [Lat.] tofe 
with another; to feel mutually ; followed 
With, 

SY'MPATHY, S. [Or.] the quality 
being affected with the calamities, pains, jo 
or affections of another; fellow feeling; m 
tual ſenſibility, 

SYMPHO'NIOUS, [ ſymſinicus] Ad, hat 
monious; agreeing in ſound, 

SY'MPHONY, [þ 750 5. [Gr] 
conſonance, or concert of ſeveral ſounds i 
gether on the eat; harmony, 
SY'MPHYSIS, [5 ] S. [Gr,] 1 
Anatomy, is one of the kinds of jundures 6 
articulation of the bones ; particularly ( 
thoſe bones which in young children a2 
tin, but after ſome years unite and conſul 
date into one bone, 
SY'MPTOM, S. [Or.] ſomething - 
pening together with ſomething elle; 21 
or token; an aſſemblage of appearances 
diſeaſe, which ſhews its quality or n.. 
SYMPTOMA'TICAL, Adj. tending 
diſcover, or belonging to, ſymptomsz bene 
ing conc urrently, or occ2honally. - Ga 
SYN/E'RESIS, S. Gr.] affe m 
mar, which putstwo ſyllables or vowel: Gl 
SY'NAGOGUE, | {y'nog/g] S. 19% 
aſſembly of Jews to worſhip ; the ard | 
the Jews uſe to aſſemble to read, 4 

e holy books read. ' 
th SYNA LOE'PHA, [ ſyralifa] 8. [Gt 
contraction of a ſyllable in * 1 2 , 
joining together two vowels in Ut 


or cutting off the ending vowel, _ 


SYR 


sNARTHRO'SIS, S. [Or. ] a cloſe con- 
junction of two bones. * 

zr NA XI, S. [Gr.] a congregation; the 
berrnent of the Lord's Supper. : 

SYNCHRO'NICAL, | ſyntrinical ] Adj, 
[Gr.] happening together at the ſame time z 
contemporary. 

Nen ONISM, [ ſy"atronizm]S.[Gr.] 
uncutrence of ſeveral remarkable tranſactions 
luppening at the ſame time. 

To SYNCOPATE, V. A. [Lat.] to cut or 
ke away ;, to ſhonten, Neuterly, to ſwoon. 

VCO PE, [Hue] S. [Gr.] a figure 
u Grammar, whereby one or more letters are 
nen out of a worde In Phyfic, a ſudden 
landing or ſwooning. e 

SY'NDIC, S. an officer of great power and 
uthority in foreign cities and univerſities; he 
$acenſor, a comptroller, a burgeſs, a record- 
2nd, in ſome cities, the chief magiſtrate, 
To SYNDICATE, V. N. to judge; to paſs 
weement on; to cenſure, Not much uſed, 
SYNDROME, [| /y'ndrim} S. [Gr.] con- 
urience of ſymptoms indicating a diſeaſe ; 
meutrent action. 

SYNE'CDOCHE, [ ſyncid#ee] S. [Gr.] 
beute in Rhetoric, whereby the whole is 
en for a part, or a part for the whole. 
SNUEURO SIS, 5, [Gr.] the connexion 
ade by a ligament, | 
SYNOD, S. [Gr.] an afſembly of clergy- 
i generally provincial. [See Cox voc a- 
x.] The conjunction of the heavenly 
es. 

NO NYTMA, S. [Or.] names or words 
uct: ignify the ſame thing. 
SYNUNYMOUS, Adj. [Gr.] expreſſing 
lame thing or idea, 

INO'PSIS, S. [Gr.] a general view; all 
parts brought under one view; a ſyllabus ; 
WDENULUM, 

NTA CTIcAL, Adj. conjoined ; fitted 

y other: relating to the conſtruction of 
UNTAX, S. [Gr.] a ſyſtem 3 a number 
"ng: joined together ; that part of gram- 
_ teaches the conſtruftion of words, 

NTHE'SIS, S. [Gr.] the act of join- 
poled lo Analyſis, 
rk Tic, Adj. [Gr.] joining to- 
'3 compounding ; connective; conjoin- 
"ting, The ſynthetic method is that 
A begins with the parte, and leads to the 
Medze of the whole; which it does by be- 
i with the moſt fimple principles and 
Ay and proceeding to that whick 

om, or compounded of, them; 


therefore called the methed of c 
"Fn . ofation, 
HON, So See 3 * 


ny ching is ſquirted. 
E, V. A. to ipout, or waſh, 


» 5. [Gr.] in Surgery 
ng for the 6Rtula, ! 


1 ringe. 
NO roMv 
WIT ion of cutti 


5, [Or.] a pipe, or inſtru- 


- SY'RTIS, S. [Lat.] a quickſand ; a bog. 
SY'RUP, S. [Lat.] a compoſition made 
of the juice of herbs, flowers, or fruits, boiled 
with ſugar to a thick conſiſtence. 

SYSTEM, S. [Gr.] a combination of 
many things operating together; a ſcheme 
which reduces many things to a regular de- 
pendence, or co-operation; the whole of any 
doctrine, whoſe ſeveral parts are bound to- 
gether, follow, or depend on each other. 

SYSTEMA'TIC, or SYSTEMA'TICAL, 
Adj, regular; methodical; according to ſome 
ſyſtem, 10 
Sy STOLE, [He] S. [Gr.] the con- 
traction of d Lows lin ted Led the 
ſhortening of a long ſyllable. 

SY'ZYGY, S. [Gr.] in Aſtronomy, is a 
term equally uſed for the conjunction and op- 
poſition of a planet with the ſun. In Gram- 
mar, it is the coupling of different feet toge- 
ther in a verſe, In Anatomy, it is a pair of 
nerves that convey ſenſe from the brain to the 
reſt of the body, 


T:; 


ls thenineteenth letter and fifteenth © 

| conſonant of our alphabet, the 
I ſound whereof is formed by a ſtrong 
expulſion of the breath through the mouth, 
upon a ſudden drawing back of the tongue 
from the forepart of the palate, with the lips 
at -the ſame time open, Its proper ſound is 
that in tin, tell, rot, put, When it comes be- 
fore i, followed by a vowel, it is ſounded like 
s, as in nation, motion, &c. except when pre- 
ceded by s, as in Chriſtian, queſtion, &c. When 
comes after it, it gives a two-fold- ſound ; 
one clear and acute, as in thin, thief, &c, the 
other more obtuſe and obſcure, as in then, 
thoſe, there, &e. Among the Antients, T, 
as a numeral, ſtood for 160 ; and with a daſh 


ovenit, thus, I, for 160,0:0, In Muſic, T 
ſtands for tutti, all, altogether. 

TA'BARD, or TA'BERD, S. [Fr.] a 
gown reaching no farther than the middle of 
the leg; a kind of jacket, or ſleeveleis coat; 
a herald's coat, 

TA'BBY, S. [Fr.] a kind of rich filk, 
which having paſſed under the calender, is 
made to reflect the rays of light, differently 
and wavingly thereon, 

TA'BBY, Adj. brinded, brindled, or varied 
with another colour, 

To TA'BBY, V. A. to paſs filk, &c. un- 
der the calender, to give it a repreſentation of 
waves, like that of tabby, 

TABEFA'CTION, S. Lat.] a conſuming 
or waſting away; decay; conſumpticn, 

To TA'BEFY, V. N. [Lat.] to waſte 
away; to pine, or conſume, 

TABELLA'RIOUS, Adj. belonging to 
i letters, or a letter - carrier. 

TABELLIO, 


6 H 2 


TAC _ Ir 


TELLS S. [Fr.] a ſcrivener; 4 no- 
t ublic, . 
| A BERD ER. S. one who wears a ſhort] TA'CKLING, 8. ropes, or furn: 
gown; applied at Oxford to a ſervitor of Queen's |maſt z furniture for ſport or 1 of z 
College, | TA'CTIC, or TA'CTICAL, Aj. [Gr 
TABERNACLE, S. [Lat.] a temporary [lating to the art of war, or lj. [Gr.] u. 
habitation, or caſual dwelling ; a ſacred place, TA'CTICS, S. [Gr.] th&an 3 
or place of worſhip, In the Romiſh church, | men in the field of ou þ nazi 
a little veſſel in which the ſacrament is put] TA CTILE, Adj. Lat.] capable of tri 
ble. 


pong, or inſtruments of a&; 
ſhip, from raeckel, Belg, — the Topes of t 


on the altar. - {touched or felt; tangi 
To TA'BERNACLE, v. N. to enſhrine, TA'CTION, Le 8. the ac of touch, 
or houſe, ſing or feeling: ſeldom uſed but by Wich. 


 TA'BES Dorsa't1s, S. [Lat.] a con- Iphical writers, 
fumption in the marrow of the back-bone,, , | TA'DCASTER, a town in the W Na. 
'TA'BID, Adj. [Lat.] waſted by diſcaſe ; ing of Yorkſhire, with a market on Tha. 
conſumptive, days, but no fairs. It is noted for the great 
TABLATURE, S. painting on walls, or [plenty of limeſtone dug up near it { and they 
cielings. In Anatomy, a diviſion or parting|is a large tone bridge over the river What 
of the ſcull bones. It is 2874 miles N. by W. of London. 
TABLE, S. [Lat.] any flat or level ſfur-j TA DPOLE, S. [from tad, Sax, an! 
face; a board ſupported by feet, and uſed for |Sax.] a young ſhapeleſs frog or toad, 
meals; perſons fitting and partaking of an en-} TA'EN, a contraction of Tarr, 
tertainment ; fare, or entertainment fa ta-] TA NIA, the Tarz-wory, $, in 2 . 
blet, or ſurface on which any thing is writ- nus of worms, whoſe body is of an oblag 
ten, or enpraved.'a picture, from tableau, form, compoſed of joints or articulaticns, lik 
Fr. The palm of the hand. Draughts. An the links of a chain, and frequently grows les 
index; ſynopfis ; catalogue; ſyllabus. To turn ral ells in length. 
the tables ſigaifies to change the condition or] TAFFET , S. Fr.] a kind of (mon 
fortune of two contending parties. fGlken manufacture, having a remarkable 
To TA'BLE, V. N. to board; to live at |glofſy ſurface, and ſuppoſed to have been is 
another's table, Actively, to make a cata- |vented at Lyons in France. 


logue, or ſet down, TAG, S. [tag, Iſl, the point of a lance] 
 TA'BLE-BEER, S. beer uſed at meals; |point. of metal faſtened to the end of 2 lt 
- fmall-beer. | . or lace; any thing paltry and mean, N 
TA'BLE-BOOK, S. a book on which any| To TAG, V. A. to fix metal to the as t 
thing is wrote without ink, - of a lace ; to hang one thing to another, N | 
TA'BLER, S. a boarder. join, followed by togetber, | 


TA'BLET, S. a ſmall level ſurface z a me-} TA'G-RAG, S. a mob of the lovelt(ﬆt 
dicine of a ſquare form; a ſurface written or TAIL, S. [Sax,] the Jong ſubſtance vin 
painted on, hangs down from the vertebre of an im 

TA'BOR, S. [Fr. Ja | ſmall drum beaten the train of a bird or fiſh; the lover pat 
with a ſtick, ang priced with a pipe, any thing banging long; a catkin; the hu 
which makes à fo fie. der part, In Aſtronomy, the deſcending no 

To TA'BOR, WN. {old Fr.] to ftrike|of a planet; thoſe rays which dut from | . 


lightly and frequently. comet towards that part of the heavens frat 
TA'BORINE, or TA'BOURET, S, #3 whence it ſeems to move. In Lay, 1 ban 

a tabor; a ſmall drum, fee, oppoſed to a fee ſimple, Ho ſe-tai, m 
To TA'BULATE, v. A. to reduce to a che Turks, is the enſign or flag under wit 

table or ſynopſis. they make war, To turn-tail ig, to fy or 18 
TACHE, S. [from zack] any thing taken |away. a ä if 

hold of; a catch; a loop; a button, TAILLAGE, S. [Fr.] Lr ae k 
TACHY'GRAPHY, [raky'grafy] S. Or.] the whole; a ſhare of a man's — 

the art of ſwift writing. way of tribute. In Law, 2 . ww” fr 
TA'CIT, Adj. [Lat.] ſilent; implied, |} TAILOR, S.[Fr.Jone who make | 

though not expreſſed, | TAINE, a fea port town aber” | 
TA'CITLY, Adv, filently. — ſhire of Roſs, ſeated on the bunk 
TACITU'RNITY, S. [Lat.] habitual fi- noch, and 182 miles from — 4 C 

lence ; ſecreſy; a ſilent humour, To TAIN T, v. N. Ir. ] to! "0 


To TACK, v. A. [Fr.] to faſten to nate with any thing z to flain; BY 
thing; to ſew ſlightly [ to Ba or Rick toge. 8 Neuterly, rw 
ther, Neuterly, to turn a ſhip. . TAINT, S. (F.. I a ® 1 5 

Tack, S. a ſmall nail, Tack about, in ſea corruption. In Natural fit inf 
language, is the act of turning ſhips at ſea, Toſa red colour, and ſo {ma ; 
bold tack, i. e. to laſt or hold out, largeſt will hardly * _ ik to 

1A CKLE, S. [Brit.] an arrow; wea- | To TAKE, V. A, [16 . 4 


TAL 


b ues, ſometimes took] to receive what is 
to ſeize what is not given; to catch 
int or artificez to ſeize or make pri- 
wer; to exact; to get, have, or appropriate; 
, uſe or employ 3 to blaſt or infect; to judge 
favour of; to cloſe in, or comply with; to 
rey, carry, or tranſport; to endure, to 
ar; to leap or jump over; to ſeize with a 
aftory impulſe; to produce; to admit in 
mulation; to ſeize as 2 diſeaſe ; to ſwallow 
z medicine; to captivate, delight, or en- 
g with pleaſure; to receive with good or 
vill; to underſtand in any particular ſenſe, 
b ſuppoſe or imagine, followed by it. To 
Ie, followed by houſe. "Uſed with away, 
lexrive of; to ſet aſide or remove, To rake 
d be careful, cautious, ſolicitous for, or 
intend, Followed by from, to derogate 
ten; to deprive of, To take beed, to be 
tous, Uſed with beed to, to attend. To 
+ in, to compriſe, comprehend, admit, win, 
ave, or impoſe upon, Followed by oath, 
ſwear, Uſed with of, to invalidate, de- 
vw, with-hold, withdraw, ſwallow, pur- 
, copy, fiod place for, or kill, To tale 
to ſhare or participate, Uſed with place, 
prevail or have effect. Uſed with up, to 
bw upon credit or intereſt, applied to mo- 
; to engage with; to aſſume; to begin; 
oft; to have final recourſe to; to ſeize or 
t; to admit; to reprimand; to lift; to 
y. Uſed with zpon, to appropriate; to 
ut; to be imputed to; to claim authori- 
Neuterly, to pleaſe, or be approved of ; to 
ts intended or natural effect; to catch. 
L with after, to learn of, reſemble, or imi- 
+ Uſed with in, to incloſe, leſſen, con- 
* cheat, Followed by in band, to under- 
To tale notice, to obſerve; to thew by 
at that a thing or perſon is obſerved, 
vith on, to be violently affected with 
Iv or ickneſs, Uſed with to, to apply to, 
fond of ; to betake or have recourſe to. 
with ap, to ſtop. Uſed with up with, 
contented or ſatisfied with; to lodge or 
* Uſed with wirb, to pleaſe. SyxoNn, 
ate what is given us ; we receive what is 
u we accept what is offered us. To 
2 plies always conſent and approba- 


11 5 z to take, excludes 


KEN, participle paſſive of Tax R. 

| KING, S. ſeizure or diſtreſs. 

| . broad] in Natural Hiſtory, 
To _ bodies, compoſed of broad, 
RR = « plates, laid evenly 

Ig to the fize of theſe 7 Rl 


e of plates, buP not all 
ay other direction ; flexile and elaſtic ; 


| Mining, and tranſparent ; not giving 

C wry) acr_fermentiog with acid 
zin taining the force of a vi 

without calcining, 8 


* 5. [Sar.] a ftory, generally ap- 


| 


TELL 


; 


may LEE 2 _— 


TAL 


and fabulous circumſtances ; a narrative dell - 
vered by words; a number reckoned; 2 
reckoning; an information or diſcloſure of 
any thing ſecret, Sy NON. Tale, novel, re- 
mance, ftory, each imply a ſmall hiſtory, 
or an entertaining relation of adventures. 
The firſt three are ſuppoſed to be fabulous, 
and made public; whereas the lat may be 
either true, or feigned, and told either in 
print, or by word of mouth ; but as they car- 
ry ideas peculiar to themſelves, it is my buſi- 
neſs to point them out, By the word tale, 
then, is meant a ſhort, but dreſſed-up narra- 
tive of ſome fingle adventure ; novel ſignifies 
an amuſing hiflory, made up of many ad- 


volumes. By romance is underſtood a collec 
tion of wild adventures, in love and war, Tales 
ought to be well related; novels, well inven- 
ted; romances, well carried on; fories, well 
told, 
ligence through officiouſneſs or maliciouſneſs, 
TALENT, S. [Lat.] a weight, or ſum of 
money differing in different nations and ages; 
a faculty, power, or gift of nature; quality or 
nature. SYNON. Talent and genius are 
both born with us, and are a 13 diſ- 
poſition of nature by which we are qualified 
for ſome peculiar employment; but genius 
ſeems to be more internal, and polſclied of 
the powers of invention; talent, more exter- 
nal, and capable of execution. Thus we have 
a genius for poetry and RY but a talent 
for ſpeaking and writing, Talents, conſi- 
dered as ſynonimous with gualities, differ from 
them in this; that qualities form the characte 
of perſons ; talents are their ornaments, The 
former may be uſed either in a good or bad 
ſenſe; but we cannot apply the latter in any 
other than a good one, Our- qualities render 
us either beloved or deſpiſed, Our talents 
make our company coveted, 

TALES, S. in Law, is a word uſed for a 
ſupply of men impannelled on a jury; or, 
upon appearance, being challenged for the 
plainuff or defendant as not ſufficient ; in 
which caſe the judge grants a ſupply to be 
made, by the ſheriff, of ſome perſons preſent, 

TA'LGARTH, a village in Brecknock- 
ſhire, in S, Wales, with fix fairs, on March 
i2, May 31, July 10, September 23, No- 
vember 3, and December 3, all for cattle, 
ſkeep, and horſes, 

TA'LIG, S. a ſpecies of puniſhment in 
the Moſaic Law, whereby an evil is returned 
fmilar to that committed againſt us by an- 
other; hence thoſe expreſſions, eye for eye, 
and tooth for tooth, | 

TALISMAN, S. a magical character. 

To TALK, ſthe a pron, broad in this 
word and its derivatives; as, zau/k | V. N. Belg. | 
to converſe; to ſpeak impertinently; to give 
account; to reaſon or coafer with another. 


narrative of ſome trifling 


TALK, S. familiar ſpeech z rumour 3 
the 


ͤ —Aü—äͤ—B: — — 


ventures, and carried on through one or mor 


* 


TALE-BEARER, S. one who gives intel- 


o 


TAM Tan 


the ſubject of converſation, Among the wri-| and fat h 


ters of Indian tranſactions, it is uſed for a N e Itie 46 miles W. by x, 


conference, wg, | TA'MELY 
TA'LKATIVE, Adj, full of prate; much | jectedly. Adv. gently; meanly ; {+ 
given to talking; loquacious, TA'MENESs, 5. 


ka fan E88, S. the oppoſite of wi 
TA'LKATIVENESS, S. the quality of gentlenelg of gigs; Moe of wildneh 
. 9 to ſpeak, ky much given tolof ſpirit or — dejecteanels; uy 
ing; loquacity ; garrulity. TA'MKIN 
TALL, [a pron, broad; as, taull] Adj. ple of a great — TA'MPION, 8. te y 
[Brit.] long, or high in ſtature; lofty, _ TAMMY, S. a kind of tra 
_TA'LLAGE, S. [Fr.] impoſt; exciſe. | uſed to trace the outlines of —＋ 
"TA'LLINGTON, a town adjoining to ings. "aps Or pai 
Dorcheſter, It has one church, and about} To TA'MPER, v. A [derived by % 
200 houſes, with ſeveral ſtreets which are ner from tempero, Lat,] — be oli by Ski 
| broad, but badly paved, and ſome not at all. |uſe of medicines; to meddle, or its, 
TA'LLNESS, (e pron. broad] S. Beih. with, withou knowledge or neceſſity; op 
of ſtature ; loftineſs, | tiſe with, or endeavour to ſeduce, "2 
TALLOW, [tall] S. Dan. ] the greaſe | TA'MWORTH, a won in Stuff 
or fat of animals, ow - {with a market on Saturdays, and three fin, 
TA'LLY, S. [Fr.] a ſtick notched or cut | on May 4, for cattle and ſheep, on July a 
along with another, and uſed formerly to for cattle and wool, and on October wr 
keep accounts by; any thing made to ſuit an- all ſorts of cattle, It is a pretty good corp 
other, | tion, and ſends two members to. Parliane 
To TA'LLY, V. N. to fit, ſuit, or cut It is 113 miles N. W. of London. 
out for any thing; to mack upon a tally. To TAN, v. A, [Fr.] to impregnate | 


— 


Neuterly, to be fitted; to conform. ther with bark. To make brown by be 
TA'LLY-MAN, S. one who ſells cloaths applied to the ſun. 
to be paid by the week or month. TAN, S. the bark of the oak-tree, bent 


TA'LMUD, or THA'LMUD, S. the book | ſmall, and uſed to tan leather, 
containing the Jewiſh traditions, and rabbini-] TANG, S. (Belg.] a ſtrong taſte let ig 
cal explanations of the law, the mouth; reliſh or taſte. 
| TA'LON, S. [Fr.] is the claw of a bird off To TANG, v. N. [uſed inſtead of war] 
prey, In Architecture, it is a kind of mould- to ring with, 
ing, which confiſts of a cymatium, crowned] TANGENT. [yp pron. foft] $, [la] 
with a ſquare fillet, : is a right line perpendicularly raiſed ca the 
| TA'LSARNE, a village of Cardiganſhire, | extremity of a radius, which touches a d- 
| in S. Wales, with two fairs, on September 8, ſo as not to cut it. 
and November 7, for cattle, wool, horſes, and] TANGIBFLITY, [g pron, ſoft] 5.1 1 
pedlars ware. quality of being perceived by the touch, « | 

TA'LUS, or TA'LUT, S. in Architec- | being felt. 
| ture, is the inclination or ſlope of a work. TA'NGIBLE, [yg pron. ſoft] Ad, [la 

TA'LYBOUT,a village of Carnarvon- to be felt or perceived by the touch, 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with two fairs, on May 7, To TA'NGLE, V. A. See ExTarcih 


and Auguſt 12, for cattle, TA'NGLE, S. a knot of things mixed wil 
TA'MAR, a river of England, which runs | one another. = ; 
from N. to S. and divides Cornwall from De“ TA'NGLY, or TA'NGRY, 3 village uf | 4 


vonſhire. Hampſhire, with one fair, on Apiil 198 
TA'MARIND, S. [Lat.] a kind of Indian | ſheep, bo wt | 
fruit, of an agreeable acid taſte, and eſteemed] TA'NISTRY, S. an ancient cum 
d to quench thirſt. Ireland, which ordains that an e! 
| TA'MARISK, S. [Lat.] a ſhrub, with a preferred to a minor; as an uncle to 1 
| red bark and leaves, like heath, The wood . Likewiſe, a cuſtom 2 * 
and leaves are uſed in medicine as aſtringents. tain, or taniſt, has lands only for lie 
f TAME, Adj. [ Sax. ] gentle of diſpoſition; ing only elected thereto, _ * 
| domeſtic, oppoſed to wild; cruſhed, ſubdued,] TANK, S. [Fr.] a large cilem a 
f dejected; ſpiritleſs or heartleſs, SYNON. a little pool or pond, 4 
| Tame animals are made ſo, partly by the art] TANK ARD, S. Ur. J. drinkin 
| or induſtry of man; gentle animals are natu- with a cover moving on a hinge. 


— — — — — — 


| rally fo. | TANNER, S. ene that tans at * 

| To TAME, V. A. {Sax.] to reduce from| hides for uſe. a __ he ( 
wildneſs; to ſubdue or conquer, TA'NQUAM, S. a univerſity IF 

| TAME, a town in Oxfordſhire, with af that is fit company for a Fellow, 't; 

, market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on Eaſter-] To TA'NTALIZE, V. 4 10 ch Icer 


Tueſday, for all ſorts of cattle, and on Octo- las, who was condemned to N 
ber 10, for hiring ſervants, and for horſes thirſt among fruits and water vAic S 


TAR 
t touch] to torment by the proſpect of plea- 


res which cannot be reached, 
TANTAMOUNT, S. {Fr.] of equal va- 
Pe; an equivalent. 

To TAP, V. A. [Belg 
atly ; to pierce or broach a veſſel. | 

Tay, S. a gentle blow; a pipe through 
tich liguor is drawn from a veſſel, Alſo 
be liquor let out. : 
Ta'P-ROOT, S. among Gardeners, is that 
+ of the root which deſcends ſtraight down. 
TaPE, S. [Sax.] linen woven in narrow 
ps, and uſed for fillets or bands. ; 
TAPER, S. Sax. ] a wax-candle; a light, 
TAPER, Adj. growing gradually narrow 
bm the bottom to the top; conical; pyra- 
tical, 

To TAPER, V. N. to grow ſmaller to- 
the bot tum or top. 
TAPESTRY, S. [Fr.] cloth woven with 
ms of human creatures, beaſts, &c. uſed 
hangings, and ſometimes for carpets. 
TATPING, S. in general, is the act of 
nung 2 hole in a vellel, in order to draw 
the liquor, In Agriculture, it is the 
King an inciſion in the bark of a tree, 
letting out the juice. In Surgery, it is 
operation for diſcharging the water in a 


] to touch, or ſtrike 


LA? STER, S. one who draws beer at a 
bc douſe, | 

AR, S. [Belg,] liquid pitch; or the tur- 
[ine of the fi- tree extracted by fire, Fi- 
rely, a ſailor. 


or provoke, 
aRANTULA, S. [Ital.] a kind of ſpi- 
whole bite is faid to be cured only by 


3 Adv. ſlowly; lazily; ſloth- 
; Luggiſhly. 

\RDINESS, S. Nuggiſhneſs; ſlowneſs; 
; guiltineſs, | 
WRDITY, S. flowneſs. 

Rv, Adj, [Lat.] flow, applied to 
a. Sluggiſh, or unwilliag to act or 
z Ulatory, Unwary, Criminal, The 
* words are in a low ſenſe. 

AE, S. [Belg,] a weed which grows 
pen, Sce Vrrenss. 

AE, S. Fr.] the weight of any thing 
pg a Commodity ; an allowance made 
Et of the box, cheſt, &c, in which 


MmMmNdty is contained. 
E, prete 


le} 34 


© WM : 
Hence on the left arm. 


kateuch. or five bo 
be Chaidee langua 


as S: (Fr,] 


oks ot Moſes, writ- 
ke. 


a book of cuſtoms; a 


o Tak, V. A. to ſmear with tar; to 


| 


NUN, S. [Heb,] a paraphraſe or. 


| 


TAR 


TA'RLING, a village in Eſſex, with a fair 
for toys on Whitſun-Monday 
| TARN, S. [I.] à bog; 4 

I; a quagmire. 
To TA RNISH, V. A. [Fr. ] to ſully; to 
ſoil; to diminiſh brightneſs, Paſſively, to 


fen; 2marſh; 


loſe brightneſs. | 

TA'RPAWLING, S. a 
ſmeared with tar; a ſailor. . 

TA'RPERLEY, a town in Cheſhire, nine 
miles Eaſt of Cheſter, with three fairs, viz, on 
May 13 on Monday after St. Bartholomew, 
Auguſt 24; and on December 10, for cat- 
tle and pedlary. : 

TA'RRIER, S. terre, Fr. the earth, 
whence it ſhould be written terrier] a ſmall 
dog uſed in hunting a fox, or otter, in their 
holes, See Tx&RIER. One who tarries or 
ſtays. 

TARRING, a village in Suſſex, with two 
fairs, on April 5, and Oct. 2, for pedlars ware, 
It has a market on Saturday, and 1s 7 miles 
from Steyning and 584 from London, 

To TA'RRY, V. N. to ſtay; to conti- 
nue in a place; to delay, or be long in com- 
ing. Actively, to wait for. 

TA'RSUS, S. the inſtep at the beginning 


hempen cloth 


: 


of the foot, between the ankle and the body 


of the foot, It conſiſts of ſeven bones, 
TART, S. [Fr.] a ſmall pie or fruit. | 
TA'RTANE,'S. [Ital.] a veſſel with one 
maſt, and a three-cornered fail, uſed in the 
Mediterranean. 
TA'RTLEY, Adv, ſourly; ſharply. 
TA'RTNESS, S. the quality of being ſour 
to the taſte; ſharpneſs, or poignancy in ſpeech, 
TA'RTAR, S. in Natural Hiſtory and 
Pharmacy, is a hard and almoſt ſtony ſepara- 
tion from a vegetable juice, after fermenta- 
tion. The common tartar 1s the produce of 
wine, being found in large maſles adhering 
to the bottoms and fides of caſks, in which 
that liquor has been long kept; but without 
{mell, and of a ſubacid taſte. 
TARTA'REAN, Adj. [Lat.] helliſh. 
To TA'RTARIZE, V, A. to impregnate 
with tartar, 
TA'RTARY GREAT, is a Large extent 
of country, making the third part of Aſia, 
being about 1500 miles in length from E. to 
W. and 125 in breadth from N.to S. It is 
leated between 35 and 53 degrees of N. lati- 
tude, European Tartary, as well as Tartary 
in Turkey, lies near the Black Sea, and 
Muſcovy Tartary is near the Caſpian Sea. 
Aſiatic Tartary, of which we are now ſpeak- 
ing, is watered by five large rivers, which 
ſerve to determine the ſituation of places; 
namely, the Oby, the Volga or Wolga, the 
Jeneſea, the Lena, and the Amur. Ruſſian 
Cartary has no fixed bounds, but it may be 
near 1500 miles in length from E. to W. and 


* 


ra? * » - 
7 % es 2zreed on between princes or 
* muning the 
deve more! - 
40 a _ Mercaangdizes when i 


* dominior.s, 


-50 in breadth from N. to S. Chineſe Tar- 


dates to be laid upon! tary is ſeparated from China by a great wall, 
mported and is about 750 miles in extent, It is di- 


vided 


1 0 
#ided into the eaftern and weſtern; and that TATTO'o. 
of it near the wall is without inhabitants. which ſoldiers *. hg — of 1 dtum 
t was formerly ſuppoſed to be Cathy, whoſe TAVERN, 8. [Fr Ja us: quarten. 
— e which is now well is ſold, I Boule where vj 
own. to ekin. Independent Tarta TAUG | 
comprehends all that part of it which belong paſſive of 8 — res- Jpas. ac 
neither to Ruſſia nor China; and is compoſed TAVISTOCK, town of 
of ſeveral kingdoms, namely Turkeftan, Great\ with a market on Saturday S. nk 
Bocharia, Little Bocharia, the kingdom off on January 17, May 6 dn ON 
the Calmucks, and Tibet, or Thibet, or Bou- to, and December 11, all for cattle, ö he 
tan, which js a large country, and part of two members to Parliament. Its 1 f 
'Tangut, In general, the Tartars are a ro- W. by S. of London, It j * 
people, have a good conſtitution, and are marquis to the eldeſt ſon of the duke of 
capable of undergoing hardſhips, They have] ford, | 0 
broad faces, ſhort chins, large whiſkers, and] To TAUNT, v. A, ) to renal 
noſes even with their faces. They are dex-| inſult, or treat with inſolent . 
trous in bandling their ſabres, and ſhooting] upbraiding ; to exprobate, | 
with bows and arrows, The men have no TAUNT, S. an inſult; feof; ridicals 
other buſineſs than that of going to war, and] ſarcaſm; reproach, Among Marinen, af 
the women take care of domeſtic affairs, They { is ſaid to be taunt maſted when ber 1 
are pagans ; and they have a pontiff called] too tall for her. 
Dali Lama. TAU'NTING, Adj, reviling; ſcombfal 
— TASK, 8. [Brit.] ſomething which is or- railing; contumelious z fcofling. 
dered to be done by another; an employment| TAU'NTINGLY, Adv, fcornfully; f 
or buſineſs, - To rake to taſk, is to reprove, imperious and proud manner; ſcoffngy 
examine rigidly, or reprimang. 2 contumeliouſly, | 
To TASK, V. A. [ Brit.] to order or com- TAU'NTINGNESS, S. raillery; hay 
mand ſomething to be done. - [tineſs ; proud and ſcornful behaviour, 
TA'SSEL, S. [Fr.] an ornamental bync TAUNTON, a town of Somerſetſfi 
of filk, or glittering ſubſtance hanging at the | with two markets, on Wedneſdays and du 
end of a firing; alſo a male hawk; an herb, days; and two fairs, on June 17, for bu 
FTA sSSES, S. armour for the thighs. locks and horſes, and on July 7, for un 
To TASTE, V. A. [Fr.] to perceive or days; the firſt for bullocks and horſes, u 
diſtinguith by the palate; to try by the mouth; | the other two for pedlars are, and ſweetmeaty 
to eat in ſmall quantities; to feel or have a|lt js reckoned the beſt town in the county 
perception of, Neuterly, to try by the pa- and ſends tus members to Parliament, k 
late; to diſtinguiſh by the mind; to reliſh} 145 miles W. by S. of London. J 
or approve; to try the reliſh of any thing; TAURICO'RNOUS, Adj, [Lat.] han 
to have perception; to enjoy ſparingly ; to horns reſembling a bull's. | 
convey to the organs of taſte; to affect the] TAU'RIFORM, Adj. [Lat.) haningt pull 
organs of taſte. fſſhape of a bull. en 
TASTE, S. the ac of trying by thef TAU'RUS, S. in Aftronomy, the Bul 
mouth; the ſenſe by which the reliſh of any | the ſecond fign of the zodiac, which the f. 
thing is received on the palate. Figuratively, enters in April * 
diſcerament or reliſh, applied to the mind; TAUTO'LOGY, 8. erh e 
an eſſay or trial; a fraall portion given as a of the ſame word often : ſometimes iff 
ſpecimen. the repetition of the ſame ſenſe in ane 
TA'STELESS, Adj. caufing no ſenſation | words. hel whi 
on the palate ; infipid ; having no perception 3 v. A. ILS ar. ] to 
of ſymmetry, elegance, or decorum. or allum leather. _ 
To TA”'DTER, V. A. [Sex.] to tear; to TAW, S. a round marble beautiful 
rend; to make ragged, loured, uſed in play, _ Ibn 
TAT TER, S. a rag; a fragment of any TAwWDRINESS, S. tin — 2 N 
thing torn. TA'WDRY, Adj. mean! 


, | | LT. elegance. 
TATTERDEMA'LION, S. a ragged fel 1 72 — 288,5 * frown or yell 


low. uh 1 

 TA'TTERSHALL, a town of Lincoln- colour, diſcoloured by the 8 o_ SC 
ſhire, with a market on Fridays, and two TA'WNY, Ad. (F *. — Irc! 
fairs, on May 14, and Sep. 25, forhorſes, cat-| tanned ; ſun-burnt ; ! ar ts impeled; "l 
tle, and cloth. It is 133 miles N. of London. TAX, S. [Belg.] 2 uu. 01 


To TA TITLE, V. N. [ Belg. ] to uſe many exciſe. A charge or cenlure. load with 
words with little meanning; to talk without] To TAX, Fx Lr eaſes {ome 
moderation or diſcretion. ciſe or impolts 3 co 1 ith be 

ra TTLE, 8. prate; trifling talk; idle fault; uſed with of | 
chat. 921 fault. TAXI" 


TED 
TAXATION, S. the act of loading with 
Accuſation; ſcandal: 
TEA, [tee] S. ne the, Fr.] the leaf of a 
kw growing in ſeveral provinces of China; 
the liquor made by infuſing tea in boiling 


mater, \ * 
To TEACH, [teech] v. A ſpreter. and 
paſſive taught. Sax.) to inftrut ot in- 
form ; to deliver any thing to be learned; to 
tell, or give intelligence. Neuterly, to per- 
um the office of an inſtructor. SY noN; 
To nech is only to give leſſons; to learn is to 
pie leſſons with ſueceſs: both whith words 
ehite more to thoſe things that are proper to 
cultivate the mind, and form a good educa» 


poptiety, when the Arts and Sciences are in 
metion, To infiru# has a greater relation 
bo that which is uſeful in the conduct of life, 
had ſucceſs of affairs. It is therefore in its 
oper place, when ſpeaking of any thing that 
ncerns either our duty of our intereſt; 

TE ACHABLE, rect habt]! Adj. capable 
being taught or inſtruſted ; docile, 
TEAGUE, [Te] S. a contemptuous name 
rn Iriſhman, 

TEAL, [reel] S. [Belg.] a ſmall wild fowl, 
be moſt elegant and valuable of the duck- 


nc, 

TEAM, [em] 8. [Lat.] a number of 
ales, (ren, or other beaſts drawing the 
we carriage at once 3 any number paſſing in 
ine, 

TEAR, [ pron. teer] S. [Sax.] the water 
luc flows from the eyes; any moiſture 
Kling in drops. 

TEAR. [pron, tare] S. [from the verb] 
rat or fiſſure, 

To TEAR, [pron. tare] V. A. [preter, 
' formerly tare, part, paſſive torn. Sax. ] 
pull into pieces or tatters; to wound with 
* nail, or any ſharp-pointed inſtrument 
wn along; to break, divide, or ſhatter by 
Knce: to pluck violently ; to take away by 
n force, Neuterly, to ſure, rave, or 
be a madman; from tieren, Belg. 

10 TEASE, ſreeze] V. A. [ Sax, ] to comb 
vnravel wool or flax; to ſeratch cloth to 
M2 napz to torment or vex with aſſidu- 
# IMpertinence, 

PEAT, [tee] 8. [Fr.] the pap of a wo- 
4 at preſeat applied only to the dugs of 


E CHNICAL 41 ; | 
ing to the ut, A 5 a) — 1 my 


ILCHNO'LOGY 7 2 
3 » [trcaniivny | S. [Gr. 
on of the mechanic 1225 lor 


IECHY, pron, 7407 i 
TY ba achy] Adj. froward ; 


LECTQO rie . R 
15 0 NICK, Adj. [Gr.] belonging to 


DIED, v. A. [Sax,] to lay graſs newly 


. Dogg or Try 
\y 1E Tt 


ton; fr which reaſon they are uſed with 


| 


a lurſs is tied io the field te, through officiouſneſs or malice, 


TEL 


| 1 . . -. . 
prevent his paſturing too widely, Figura- 
tively, any thing by which a perſon is re- 
ſtrained. . 
TE DE'UM, S. [we praiſe thee, O God !] 
a hymn of thankſgiving, uſed in the church 
upon ordinary as well as ſolemn occafions, ſo 
called from the two firſt words in the Latin. 
TE'DIQUS, Adj; Lat.] occafioning weas 


rineſs and trouble by continuance or length. 


Slow, dilatory; 

TEDIOUSLY, Adv. in a flow and irck- 
ſome manner. 

TE'DIOUSNESS, S. that which renders 
any thing diſagreeable by the too long time 
ſpent in performing it. | 

To TEEM, V. N. [Sarx.] to bring young; 
to be pregnant, Figuratively, to be full or 
charged with, like an animal that is pregnant. 
Actively, to bring forth or produce. To 
pour; from tommen, Dan. a low word, but 
ſill retained by the Scots, and uſed by Swift, 
© Teem the remainder.” Dire. to Serv. 

TEE'MING, Ad. fruitful; pregnant. 
TEEN, S. [Sax,] ſorrow; grief, Obſo- 
ete. 

TEENS, S. [ Sax. ] the years which are 
reckoned by the addition of ten; as thirteen, 
fuurteen, &c. | 

TEETH, the plural of Too rx. 

TE'GUMENT, S. [Lat.] a cover or out- 
ward part. 

To TEH-HE, V. N. to laugh, to titter, 

TEIGNMOUTH, or TFYNMOUTH, a 
town in Devonſhire, ſeated at the month of 
the river Teigne, This 1s the place where 
the Danes firſt landed, and where they com- 
mitted ſeveral outrages. It has no market, 
but three fairs; on the third Tueſday in Ja- 
nuaty, the laſt Thurſday in February, and 
September 29, for woollen-cloth, Ir is 187 
miles W. by S. of London. 

TEINT, [ pron. tint] S. [Fr.] colour, or 
touch of the pencil. 

TE'LAMON, or ATLAS, S. is a name 
given to thoſe figures or half figures of men, 
ſo commonly uſed inſtead of columns or pi- 
laſters, to ſupport any member in Architec- 
ture, 

TE'LESCOPE, S. [Or. ] a long tube fitte1 
with glaſſes, through which diſtant objects. 
are viewed, . 

To TELL, V. A. [preter. and part. paſſive 
told. Sax.] to utter, or expreſs by words; to 
relate or ſpeak ; to teach or inform; to diſ- 
cover; to count or number; to make excuſes, 
« Never tell me.“ Sha. Neuterly, to gives 
an account; ta make report, To fell on, is 
to infurm of, | 

'TE'LLER, S. an officer in the Exchequer, 
who is emploved in receiving and paving all 
the monies on the king's account. They are 
four in number, 

TE'LL-TALF, S. one who gives informa- 


tion of what another ſays cr dees, either 


61 TE'LSHAM, 


— — — — — rv an —__p_— 


TE'LSHAM, a village in Suffolk, with{lem. They took 
one fair, on Auguſt 16, for ſheep, lambs, Parte, . — name of Nba Ti- 


- rſt houſe ſtood 
and toys. temple dedicated t near the 
| TEMERA'RIOUS, [Lat,] Adj. raſh; hea-| After having perfor gs" * ena 
dy; careleſs; heedleſs. againſt the infidels, they , 8 
_* , TEME'RITY, S. [Lat.] unreaſonable| powerful all over Europe; but th rich and 
contempt of danger; neſs. their wealth and credit, fell int n abuſing 


T TE'MPER, V. A. [Lat.] to mix ſo|orders and irregularities. fü bg d 
zds one part may qualify or ſet the other out] proſecuted in F, — Ap _ _ 
to advantage; to mix or mingle; to accom-| at laſt the pope, by his bull of — 0 
modate z to ſoften, ſooth, or aſſuage; to form May, 13 12, pronounced the extinOlon of 0 

or reduce metals to a proper degree of hard- whole order, and united their eſtates to 
neſs. | a order of St. John of Jeruſalem, I 
TE'MPER, S. a due and juſt mixture off TE'MPLE, 8. Lat.] a place ſet apart f 
contrary qualities; the middle courſe ; diſpo-| religious worſhip. The upper part of the | 
fition of mind; conſtitution of body; calm- of the head; from tempora, Lat 3 
' neſs; the ſtate of hardneſs to which any me-| - TE'MPLET, S. a piece of timber lace 

"tal is reduced. under the.girders of a building, 

TE'MPERAMENT, S. [Fr.] ftate with} TE'MPORAL, Adj. [Lat.] meaſured | 
reſpect to the predominance of any quality; time, oppoſed to eternal, Secular, oppole 
due mixture of oppoſites; the habitude, or na- to eccleſiaſtical, Confined to our preſeut ex 
tural conſtitution of the body, The temper-|iſtence in this world, oppoſed to ſpiritua 


: , 4 A g 25 
ing of ſteel and iron, is the rendering t Placed at the temples 
3 more compact and hard, or ſoft and head. one ag aged - 
pliant, according as the different uſes for; TEMPORA'LITY, S. the laity, oppoſe 1 
which they are wanted may require. to the clergy, Secular poſſeſſions, oppoled | 
TE'MPERANCE, 8. [Lat.] moderation thoſe belonging to the church. f 95 
in eating and drinking; reſtraint of affections TE'MPORARY, Adj, ¶ Lat. ] laſting a , 
or paſſions; patience, | for a limited time, Wi 
TE'MPERATE, Adj. [Lat.] abſtaining} To TE'MPORIZE, v. N. [Fr.] to ci 10 
from exceſs in eating or drinking; moderate or put off to another time; to comply wi Iti 
in degree of any quality or paſſion.. the times or occaſions, 1 
TE MPERATENESS, S. freedom from TEMPORTZER, 8. one that complie T 
exceſſes, Calmneſs; coolneſs ; moderateneſs. | with times and occaſions; a trimmer, tend 
TE'MPERATURE, S. [Ft.] conſtitution} To TEMPT, V. A. [Lat.] to endeayo to b 
ef nature; degree of any qualities; due ballance}to ſeduce or draw a perſon to do ill, by pre 
of contrarieties z freedom from any predomi-| ſenting fome pleaſure to the mind; to pr place 
nant paſſion, voke; to ſollicit ; to try. end 


TE MEST, S. 2 the utmoſt vio-] TEMPTATION, S. [Fr,] the at 
lence of the wind, whoſe ſeveral degrees are endeavouring to draw to the commilſon« 
thus marked by Johnſon ; a breeze; a gale ; ill, by offering ſome ſeeming advantage; 1 

a guſt; a ſtorm; a tempeſt, A continued|enticement ; the ſtate of a perſon ſolliat 


ſtorm at ſea, Any tumult or violent commo- | by the appearance of preſent pleaſures or a Ti 
tion. Sy. By tempeſt is underſtood the] vantages to the commiſſion of ſome crime dior 
utmoſt violence of the wind; by form, a com- fault. kecitil 
motion of the elements. The latter is uſed] TE'MPTER, S. [Fr. one who „ at 
to denote any violence of weather; as a form|or entices to the commiſſton of any ill; i r la 
of hail, &c, but the former implies the ut- devil, who tempted our Saviour, arefy 
moſt violence of the wind, TE'MPTINGLY, Adv, in 2 lecuci 


To TE'MPEST, V. A. to diſturb as by a alluring, or provoking manner. wY 
empeſt. TE'MPTINGNESS, S. the 8 + | 
TEMPESTTI'VITY, S. [Lat.] ſeaſonable-|thing which renders it the object of our x Rn: 
refs, or defires. 1 
TEMPE'STUOUS, Adj. [Fr.] ftormy j| TE'MULENCY, S. [Lat] i e 


i 


diſturb2d by furious blaſts of wind, or violent|drunkenneſs, : a — 
rage of —.— ; —_— a : | 2 Adj. [Belg.] twice five, ct + 
TEMPE'S'i UOUSLY, Adv, furiouſly ; | and one. ' 2 

outrageouſly ; boiſterouſly, N TE'NABLE, Adj. (Fr.] ne I 
TEMPE”>TUOUSNESS, S, ſtormineſs; maintained or held againſt op TE 

dutrageouſaeſs; b ſterouſneſs. tacks. -bious] Adj my 

, TEMPLAR, S. a ſtudent in the Law. | TENA'CIOUS, Tanin, ib. rr; 
Alſo, a certain order of knights, inſtituted at gtaſping hard; _— 5 pr — * 

Jeruſalem about the year 1118. At firſt there ſtentive, or not forgetful, PP Cloſe * 


were but g of them; but in a ſhort time they] mory. Coheſive ; adhebive, 
ncreaſed to 300 in their convent at Jeruſa- meanly patſimonious. 
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TEN 


TENA'CIOUSLY, [ten4ſhioufly] Adv. 
dofely; obſtinately j niggardly. 


TENA'CIOUSNESS, [tend ſhiouſneſs S. 
vovillingneſs to quit, Jet go, or part with. 


TENACITY, S. ſtiffneſs of opinion 


vexardlineſs. Among Phyſicians, that pro- 
petty in viſcous ſubſtances, by which they 
ubere together. k Ms : 

TENA'ILLE, S. in Fortification, is a 
kind of out-work reſembling a horn-work, 
hat generally ſomewhat different. 8 

TENAN T, S. [Fr.] one that holds of 
mother 3 one that dwells in the houſe of 
wother for rent 3 one who reſides, 

TENANTABLE, Adj. fit tobe dwelt in; 
in good repair. 

TENBURY, a town in Worceſterſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays ; and three fairs, 
tn April 26, July 18, and September 26, 
for horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep. It is 
ted on the river Teme, which divides Wor- 
cefterſhire from Shropſhire, 19 miles W. by 
N. of Worceſter, and 130 N. W. by W. of 
London. 

TE'NBY, a ſea- port town of Pembroke - 
hire, in S. Wales, with two markets, on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and five fairs, on 
Whit-Tueſcay, May 4, July 20, October 20, 
ad December 4, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 
It is 247 miles W. of London. 

TENCH, S, a freſh-water fiſh. 

ToTEND, V. A. [contracted from at- 
d] to watch, to accompany, guard, attend; 
lo de attentive to, Neuterly, to wait or ex- 
det; to move towards a certain point or 
Pace; to contribute; to be directed to any 
end or purpoſe ; to aim at, from tendre, Fr, 
b attend as ſomething inſeparable. 
TENDENCE, or TE'NDENCY, S. di- 
dion or courſe towards any place or object; 
aft or aim towards any inference or reſult. 
TENDER, Adj. [Fr.] eafily impreſſed, 
Ned, or pained ;. delicate or effeminate ; 
citing benevolence or ſympathy 3 compaſ- 
= ſuſceptible of ſoft paſſions z amorous 

alcivious; e j 
Spin ed 1 of love; young; 
Io TENDER, v. A. [Fr.] to offer, or 
ſent for acceptance; to hold or eſteem; to 
ard with care or tenderneſs : the laſt ſenſe 
ms obſolete. 

r* S. an offer, or preſentation of 
3 12323 regard, or kind 

u mall ſhip attending a larger, 
E ER-HEA RTED, Adj. eaſily af- 
_ the diftreſs of others. 

1 DERING, a village in Eſſex, with a 
pe aber 21, for toys. 

* — Adv. gently; ſoftly; kind- 
TI'NDER donate and delicate manner. 
meg E58, S. [Fr.] ſuſceptibility 
% "IP toftaeſs; delicacy; indul- 

9. Ir niceneſs of conſcience ; 

et the ſofter paſſions z caſineſs of 


Keptibil 
EG hunt; ſoreneſs, 


—œ— — — — — 
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TEN 


TE'NDINOUS, Adj. [Fr.] full of ten- 
dons; ſinewy. 

TE'NDON, S. [Lat.] a finew; a liga- 
ture by which the joints are moved, . | 
TENDRIL, S. [Fr.] the claſp of a vine, 
or other climbing plant. | 

TE'NEBRZE, or TE'NEBRES, S. a ſer- 
vice in the Romiſh church performed on Wed- 
neſday, Thurſday, and Friday before Eaſter, 
in commemoration of Chriſt's agony in the 

rden. 

TENEBRO'SITY,.S, [Lat.] 
dark neſs ; gloom. 

TE'NEBROUS, Adj. dark; obſcure; 
gloomy. 

TENEMENT, S. [Fr.] properly ſigni- 
fies a houſe; but in a larger ſenfe it is taken 
for any houſe, land, rent, or other thing 
which a perſon holds of ancther. 

TENE'SMUS, S. [Lat.] a violent incli- 
nation to go to ſtool, without being avle to 
evacuate, 

TE'NET, or TE'NENT, S. [Lat. ] an opi- 
nion, poſition, principle, dogma, doctrine. 

TENNIS, S. { ſuppoſed by Skinner, to be 
derived from tenez, Fr, ſtop; uſed by the 
French when they hit the ball] a play in 
which a ball is ſtruck by a racket, - 

TE'NON, S. [Fr.] the end of one piece 
of timber cut to be fitted into another. 

TE'NOR, S. [Lat. ] continuity of ſtate; 
general currency; ſenſe contained, or the ge- 
neral courſe and drift of a diſcourſe. In Mu- 
fic, the mean or middle part, between the 
treble and the baſs. In Law, the ſubſtance, 
or true intent and meaning of a writing, 

TENSE, Adj. [Lat.] ſtretched. 

TENSE, Tm, S. [Fr.] in Grammar, is 
an inflexion of verbs, whereby they are made 
to ſignify or diſtinguiſh circumſtance of time, 
in what they affirm. There are only three 
ſimple tenſes or times; the preſent, as I /oave; 
the preterite, as I have loved; and the future, 
I ball or ill love. 

TE'NSENESS, S. contraction; tenſion ; 
the oppoſite to laxity. 

TENSILE, Adj. capable of being ex- 
tended, 

TE'NSION, [z&ſhon] S. — the act 
of ſtretching, or ſtate of being ſtretched. 

TENT, S. [Fr.] a temporary lodging- 
place for a ſoldier, formed of canvas ſtretched 
upon poles; a pavilion; a roll of lint put 
into a ſore. A ſpecies of wine of à deep red, 
imported from Gallicia in Spain; from vino 
tinco, Span. 

To TENT, V. A, to put a roll of lint into 
a ſore, Figuratively, to ſearch to the quick, 

TENTA'TION, S, trial ; temptation 

TENTATIVE, Adj. attempting; eflay- 


obſcurity z' 


ing; trying. n 

TE NTER, S. [ Lu. ] a hook on which 
any thing is ſtretched. To be on the teuters, is 
to be on the ſtretch; to be in ſuſpence, or in 
difficulties, 


GI 2 TE No 


— 
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TENTERDEAN, a town of Kent, with a 
market on Fridays, and one fair, on May 5, 
for cattle and pedlars ware, It is 55 miles 
E. by S. of London. N 

TENTH, Adj. [Sax.] the next after the 
ninth ; the ordinal of ten. Subſtantively, 
the tenth part; tythe. The Tenths are that 
portion which all eccleſiaſtical livings pay to 
the king. ; ' 

TE'NTHLY, Adv, in the tenth place. 

TENTI'GINOUS, Adj. [ Lat.] Riff; 
ſtretched. | 

TENU'ITY, S. [Lat.] thinneſs; ſlender- 
neſs; exility; minuteneſs. 

TE'NUOUS, Adj. thin; ſmall; minute; 
ſlender ; exile. | 

TE NURE, S. [Lat.] the manner where- 

tenements are holden of their lords. 7 

TEPEFA'CTION, S. the act of heating 
or making warm, 88 

TE'PID, Adj. [Lat.] luke- warm. 

TEPI' DIT V, S. luke-warmneſs. 

TE POR, S. [Lat.] gentle heat; luke- 
warmneſs, a 
TERATO LOG, S. [Gr.] bombaſt; af- 
fectation of ſublimity. 

TERCE, S. [Fr.} 
third part of a butt or pipe, or forty two wine 

allons. 


TEREBINTHINATE, or TEREBTIN. 


THINE, Adj. [Lat.] conſiſting of turpen- | 


tine; mixed with turpentine. | 
To TE'REBRATE, V. A. [C Lat.] to boxe; 
to perforate; to pierce, | 


TEREBRA'TION, S. the act of boring or 


piercing. . 

To TERGI'VERSATE, [the gpron. ſoft] 
v. A. [Lat. | to ſhuffle; to quibble; to evade. 

TERGIVERSA'TION, [g pron. ſoft} S. 
the act. of ſhuffling or quibbling in an argu- 
ment; ſhift ; ſubterfuge; evaſion ; fickleneſs, 

TERM, S. [Lat.] a limit or boundary; a 
word by which any thing is expreſſed; a con- 
dition ; a limited time, or the time for which 
any thing laſts. In Law, the time in which 
the tribunals or places of judgement are-open- 
ed for perſons to ſeek their right by courſe of 
Jaw and action. There are four in the year, 
In the Univerſity, that ſpace of time when 
the ſchools are opened, and the exerciſes for 
degrees are performed, the intervals between 
which are called vacations. 
To TERM, V. A. to call, or name. 

TE'RMAGANT, Adj. turbulent; tumul- 
tuous; ſcolding ; quarrelſome; furious, 

 TERMAGANT, S. a ſcold; a brawling, 

turbulent woman. 

To TE'RMINATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
bound, limit, or put an end to. Neuterly, 
to be limited, or end. To attain its end, uſed 


with in, 


TERMINA'TION, S. the act of limiting 
er bounding; a bound or limit; an end or 
concluſion. In Grammar, the end of a word. 


TER&PSI'CHORE, { Terp5icoree] one of the 


a veſſel] containing the 


— — ͤ — 
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TES 
nine Moſes, to whom is attributed the 


invention of dancing, 
TE'RRA,S. in Ge 


TERRA FILIUB, ox o 
8. A ſtudent of the Upiyerkty of daes — 
Nr * ar aQs, to make jetng an 
atirica es 1 
thereof, we : chi We 
TE'RRACE, or TE'RRAS, 8. Ni]! 
bank or walk of elevated earth covered with 
gravel or graſs; the flat roof of a houſe. 
. TERRA QUEOUS, Adj, [Lat] cond 
ing of land and water, 
TERRE'NE, Adj. [Lat.] earthly, 
TERRE'STRIAL, Adj, [Lat.] earthly; 
belonging to the earth; earthy, 
TE RRIBLE, Adj. Lat.] dreadful; fright 
ful; formidable; violent or great ſo as to offend, 
TE'RRIBLENESS,S, frightfulnefs ; den- 
fulneſs ; formidableneſs, | 
TERRIBILITY, S. [Lat.] appearance 
which creates great fear or dread, 2 
TE RRIBLV, Ad, dreadfully; frightfl- 
ly; formidably ; violently, 
TE RRIER, S. [Fr.] a dog that follom pe 
his game under ground; a ſurvey, or rept | 
of land; an auger, a wimble or borer, fra a 
terebro, Lat. Re 
TERRIFIC, Adj. [Lat.] cauſing tent: 
dreadful. 
| To TE'RRIFY, V. A. to affect with ter 
'ror ; to make afraid; to ſrighten, 
TE'RRITORY, S. (Fr.] in Geography 
denotes an extent or compals of land, vi TE 
the bounds, or belonging to the juris 
of any tate, city, or other dijifon a 
country. 
TERROR, 8. [Lat fear cauſed by 8 0 
ſight or apprehenſion of ſome dangerous d ed 
jet; the cauſe of fear, 
TE'RRULENCY, S. 27 einbind 
TERRULENT, Adj. I Lit.] full o 
TERSE, Adj. [Lat,] ſmooth, appli 
— *r ry t without fe 
uſneſs, applied to ſtyle. 
Dogg RNTIAN, [rerſpian] S. [Lat.] * 
intermitting two days, and having cr © % 
the third. : I” : 
TE'SSELLATED, Adj. [Lat.] 10": 
by ſquares, Teſellated pavenert © 
curious ſquare marbles, bricks, or th 2 
At, from their gebe 
TEST, S. [Lat] the cope 15, td 
ners try their metals, Figures | 


; that if 
examination; the means 0 trial; uy 


— 


; 


judgment or diſtinction. 


(cers, civil and military, 


25 Car, II. cap. 2. 5 take the 0483 


/ 


TET T.HA 


„ ks Gerament according to the rites| TETE a TETE, 8, [Fr.] cheek by jow! 3 
. the church of England; for face to face; cloſe and familiar convetſe or 
te neglett whereof 2 perſon executing any of- I, * 
&& mentioned in that ſtatute, forfeits 5ool, | TE THE „8. See FDDER, _ 3 
TESTA'CEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] confiſting TE"'TRAGON, S. in Geometry, is a ge- 
« made of ſhells ; having continuous ſhells. . | neral name for any four-lided figure, as a 
TESTAMENT, S. 1 - — ſquare, parallelogram, rhombus, or trape- 

1 of a perſon, whereby he diſpoſes of} z1um, 

— ec. Thee are — of wills, TE'TRARCH, [t&rar#] S. [Gr. ] a per- 
mein writing, and one in words; which is ſon governing the fourth part of a province, 
alld 2 Nuncupative Will; but this is not TE TRARCHY, [t@rarky] S. [Gr.] the 
ped incaſe of lands, which are only deyiſable juriſdiction of a tetrarch, 
br a tefament in writing, executed in the TETRA STICK, S. [Gr, Jan epigram com- 
Ie.time of the teſtator. It is likewiſe the] poſed of four verſes. ; ö hy 
name of eich of the volumes of Holy Sctip-} TETRA'STYLE, S. in Architecture, is a 
re, building with four columns, both in front 
TESTAME'NTARY, Adj. Lat.] belong-| and rear, x | 
Jogto a will or teſtament 3 in the — off TETRICITY, S. Lat. ] ſurlineſs of coun- 
tefament ; given by, or contained in, a will. tenafice; ſeverity 3 harſhneſs, | 
TESTATE, Adj. [Lat.] having made a TE"TRICOUS, Adj. [Lat.] froward, per- 
Il, verſe, ſour, crabbed, ſullen. ; 
TESTA'TOR, S. [Fr.] a man who makes A 3 S. [Sax. ] a ſcab, ring - worm, 
p leaves a will. curf. , 
TESTA'TRIX, S. a woman who leaves a TEUTO'NIC, Adj. ſomething belapging 
il. to the Teutons, an antient people of Getma- 
TESTER, S. [re, or tete, Fr. this coin] ny, inhabiting chiefly along the coaſts of the 
ing probably diſtinguiſhed by the head] German ocean, Thus, the Teutonic lan- 
mped upon it] a filver coin valued at fix-| guage is the antient language of Germany, 
e The head or cover of a bed, which is ranked among the mother tongues, 
TESTICLE, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, is a| The Teutonic is now called the German or 
puble part in male animals, ſerving for ge- Dutch, and is diſtinguiſhed into Upper and 
tion. The teſticles are two in number, Lower. The Upper has two notable dialects. 
an oval or egg-like figure, and are con-|1. The Scandian, Daniſh, or perhaps Go- 
nel in a peculiar bag, called the ſcrotum. |thic 3 to which belong the languages ſpoken 
TESTICULAR, Adj. belonging to the|in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and leeland. 
ficles, 2. The Saxon, to which belong the ſeveral 
To TE'STIFY, v. N. [Lat.] to witneſs, | languages of the Engliſh, Scots, Frifian, and 
me, or give evidence, Actively, to wit-|thoſe on the north of the Elbe. To the Lower * 
er tive evidence of any point, belong the Low Dutch, Flemiſh, &c, ſpoken 
TESTILY, Adv. peevithly ; fretfully ; {through the Netherlands, &c, 
rolely, TE'WKSBURY, a town in Glouceſter- 
TESTIMO'NIAL, S. [Lat.] a writing| ſhire, with two markets, on Wedneſdays and 
"rein a perſon's character is ſupported by | Saturdays; and five fairs, on March 7, May 
ie who ſubſcribe it, and which is pro- 14, June 22, September 4, and October 10, 


td by a perſon in his own favour. for tanned leather, and pedlars ware, It was 
| TE STIMONY, 5. [Lat.] evidence or formerly noted for its monaſtery, and is now 
s, 3 atteſtation or profeſſion. la large handſome corporation, has a cotton 


G NESS, S. peeviſhneſs ; fretfulneſs; manufaRtory, and ſends two members to Par- 
_ liament, It is 1-9 miles W. N. W. of London. 
- ITNING, or TESTINVIG, a village! TEXT, S. [Lat.] that on which a com- 
F erionethſhire, in N. Wales, with ſeven ment is made or written; a ſentence of ſcrip- 
as May 24, Friday after Trinity, July | ture, ſo called becauſe written in antient ma- 
* 2˙, September 26, October 19, nuſeripts in text, or a larger hand man the 
err 13, all for catile, notes, which were written in ſmall cha- 
Y, Adj. [Fr.] fretful; inclined to] rafters. 
1 TEXTILE, Adj. [Lat.] woven; capable 
1 a ton of Glouceſterſhi-e,| of being wove. n UTE 
. et on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, TE'XTUARY, S. [Fr.] a divine well 
July 22, for cattle, | ſkilled in the original languages of ſcripture. 
13 It is ſeated on the] TEXTURE, S. [Lat.] the act of weaving 
- county next Wiltſhire; and is af with reſpect to form, matter, or ſtuff; diſpoſi- 
KR, with a handſome market-|tion or combination of parts. : 
les W  Eniderable trade, It is 93] THALI A, S. is one of the nine Muſes; 
non. to whom the poets aſcribe the invention of 
aach a cor:vption of 2 or; Geometry and Huſbandry, 
| | THAME; 
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THE 


THAME. See Tux. | 
THAN, Adv. [Sax.] a particle uſed after 
a comparative adjeCtive, and placed before a 
- thing compared. | . 
THANDISTON, otherwife FRA'NCE- 
ON, a village in Suffolk, with one fair, on 
July 31, for ſheep and toys. 
THANE, S. [Sax. ] an old title of honour, 
equivalent to that of a baron. 
THA'NET, an iſland of the county of Kent, 
ferrounded by the ſea, except on the N. E. 
fide, where it is bounded by the branches of 
the river Stour, now inconfiderable to what 
they were formerly, It contains ſeveral vil- 
Jages, and the ſea-port towns of Margate and 
Ramſgate. It has the title of an earldom, 


To THANK, v. A. [Teut.] to acknow-. 
Jedge and expreſs obligation for favours re- 


ceived. 

THA'NKFUL, Adj. grateful ; ready to 
acknowledge a favour or obligation. 

THA*NKFULLY, Adv. gratefully; in a 
manner that acknowledges a favour received. 

THA'NKFULNESS, S. acknowledgment 
of a favour received; gratitude, 

THANKS, S. | ſeldom uſed in the fingu- 
Jr. Sax.] a verbal acknowlegment of a fa- 
vour received; diſtinguĩſhed from gratitude, 
which confiſts in a deep ſenſe of a favour re- 
ceived, and a ſtrong inclination to repay, or 
an actual repayment of it. 

THANKSGFVING, S. that part of di- 
vine worſhip wherein we acknowledge bene - 
fits received, 

THAT, Pron. [Goth.] the other, oppoſed 
to this ; which, when applied to ſomething 
going before; who, applied to ſome perſon 
mentioned before. Sometimes it is uſed in- 
Read of a whole ſentence going before, to 
fave a repetition of the ſame words. Followed 
by is, fuch as. That which, Thething. What 
was then, Sometimes it is uſed to expreſs 
eminence, When this and that relate to fore- 
going words, bis is referred to the latter, and 
that to the former. In that, is an adverbial 
expreflion for—as being. 

THAT, Conj. becauſe. Sometimes it is 
uſed to expreſs a conſequence, indication, or 
final end. : 

THATCH, S. [| Sax. ] ſtraw, &c. laid as a 
covering on the top of a houſe, 

To THATCH, V. A. [Sax.] to cover a 
roof with ſtraw, reeds, &c. 

THA'VERTON, a village in Devonſhire, 
with one fair, on Monday after July 7, for 
cattle. 

To THAW, V. N. [Sax.] to melt after 
being frozen. Actively, to melt any thing 
frozen. 

THA'X TED, a town of Eſſex, with a mar- 


ket on Fridays, and two fairs, on May 16, Ly 
As . to the ſcience of divinity. * 


and Auguſt 10, for horſes, &c. It is a large 
mayor-town, 42 miles N. E, of London,” 
THE, Article, [ Belg. ] the article denoting 


A particular thing, When it is uſed before 


THE 

an aGjeftive, it 6gnifics coltefion 
as, the goa; 1 — Many; 
before nouns in the plural number $5 
when it comes before 2 vowel, the « is — 
times cut off. „ Th' adorn; thee,” Co 
ley. Before a participle of the preſent teak, 
| it ſhews that it is uſed as a ſubſtantive, When 
it comes before ber, the b and « are buy 
_—_ — off; as i other, 

'ATINES, is a religi ler | 
Romith church, ſo called — 
founder, John Peter Caraffa, then biſhop of 
& wg dre Chieti, in the kingdom of Ns. 
pies, and afterwards 7 
Paul IV. 1 

THEATRE, [theater] 8. a play | 
houſe; a place A by ſteps t , 

THEA'TRIC, or THEA'TRICAL, 44 
| THI CAL, Ad, 
—— a play-houſe; belonging w the 
THEE, the oblique cafe fingular of Ta; 
from the Sax, the ee 2. $a. 
8 Ty S. the act of feloniouſiy and an- 
aw taking away another 's boch; 
ſtealing; the . l 

THEFT-BO Tk, S. in Law, the abetting 
a thief, by receiving the goods that he 
ſteals. | W 

THEIR, [pron, thare] S. [Sar.] then 
in their poſſeſſion; belonging to them, Thin 
is uſed when any thing comes between the 
poſſeſſi ve and ſubſtantive, 

THEM, the oblique caſe of Thy; fn 
bim, dative plural of be, Sax. 

THEME, S. [Or.] a fubje on which 
perſon ſpeaks or writes; a ſhort eſſa on ay 
ſubject; the original word whence other ut 
derived, 


THEMSE'LVES, Pron, {the plural of but 
and felf ] theſe-very perſons. i ate 
THEN, Adv, ed.] at that time; * TH 


terwards, or immediately after any iche 
mentioned; therefore, or for this reaſon; 
that caſe, Now and then, at one time uf 
another. That time, when uſed after is. 
THENCE, Adv. from that place ut 8% 
for that reaſon, Though ſometms ! 1 
with from, yet the addition of that word & 
both ſuperfluous and barbarous. 
THENCEFO'RTH, Adv, from 
It ſhould not be uſed with from. J 
| THENCEFO'RWARD, Adv, on d 
that time. 2 
THEO'CRACY, S. [Gr] ne 
immediately ſuperintended by Goo, be 
THEO'DOLITE, S. _ | 
in ſurveying land, and taking des 


| divinity z a divine. 


diſtances, Fa 
THEOLO'GIAN, 8. [Gr.]z . 


THEOLO'GICAL, Ad). [Lat,] X9F 
- ini 

THEO LOG, S. [Gr.] wht * 
ence which teaches knowledge d 


THI 


a kind of di- 
TAFOMA'NCY, S. [Gr.] a kind 
veation by calling on the name of God. | 
THEO RBO, S. [nb] a large lute uſed 
: -lzying a thorough baſs. ; . 
Nl, S. [Gr.] a propoſition laid 
vorn 25 an acknowledged truth. 
THEO'RICAL, Adj. [Fr.] belonging to 
p f lative. ; 
b nlsr, S. one who forms or main- 
bins a particular theory; on ſkilled in ſpe- 


talition. 5 

THE'ORY, S. I Fr.] ſpeculation, oppoſed 
to praftice ; a ſyſtem, plan, ſcheme, _ 

THERAPEU'TIC, Adj. [Gr.] curative ; 
fnative ; teaching the cure of diſeaſes. 

THERE, Adv, [Sax.] in that place, op- 
poſed to here; an exclamation directing ſome- 
thing ut a diftance, At the beginning of a 
ſeatence, it generally cauſes the nominative 
clk to be placed after the verb, and is bor- 
weed from i/ y a, Fr, In Compoſition, it 
ans that. 

THE'SEABOUT, or THE'REABOUTS, 
dr, near that place, number, quantity, or 
ine; concerning that matter. 
THEREA'FTER, Adv, after that; accord- 
ne to that; accordingly, 

THEREA'T, Adv. at that; on that ac- 
punt ; at that place. | 
THEREBY”, Adr. by means of that; in 
nſequence of that. 

THEREFORE, Adv, for that; for this ; 
be this reaſon, ; conſequently. 

THERI'ACA, or THERT ACE, S. trea- 
t; 207 medicine againſt poiſon, or the bites 
E venomous animals. 
THE'RMEE, S. [Lat. ] artificial hot baths, 
ch uſed by the Romans. 

{HERMO'METER, S. [Or.] an inftru- 


nt for meaſuring the heat of air, or any: 
ner. | 


THESE, [tbeze] pron. plural of This. 
den oppoſed to theſe, theſe relates to the 


lons or things laſt mentioned, and zboſe to 
e firft, 


14 : 
«1 by logical argumentation, | 


N. It iz 
IHE U 


er of d 


. 


] the oppoſite of thin : 


— — 


THI 


poſed to lender. Muddy, or not tranſparent, 


applied to liquors, Frequent, or in quick 


ſucceſſion. Cloſe or crowded. Coarſe. With- 
out articulateneſs, applied to ſpeech. 

THICK, S. that part or time when a thing 
is thickeſt, Thick and thin, notwithſtandi 
any obſtacles or inconveniences. Thick 
threefold, many. 85 

To THICKEN, V, A. to make thick or 
cloſe; to condenſe; to ſtreugthen; to make 
cloſe or numerous. Neuterly, to grow chick, 
denſe, muddy, cloſe, or numerous. | 

THICKET, S. [Sax.] a cloſe knot, or 
tuft of trees; a cloſe wood or coppice. 
THICKLY, Adv. cloſely; deeply; in 
great quantity.” 

THICKNESS, S. the oppofite of thin 
neſs; cloſeneſs; largeneſs in circumference 
coarſeneſs ; denſity. , 

THIEF, [zbeef ] S. [plural thieves. Sax, 
one who privately takes away the property 
another; an excreſcence in the ſnuff of a can» 
dle, which, if neglected, would ſoon con- 
ſume it. E 
To THIEVE, [| :tbeeve] V. N. to take away 
the property of another unlawfully, 
THIE'VERY, S. [rhecvery] the practice of 
ſealing z the thing ſtolen. 

THIE'VISH, Adj. [ thecviſÞ] given to ſteal 
ing; practiſing theft; ſly, ſecret. 

THIE'VISHLY, LH] Adv. in 2 
thieving manner; like a thief, | 


poſition or inclination to ſtealing z habit of 
ſtealing. 

THIGH, [:b7] S. [Sax.] all that part of 
the human frame between the buttocks and 
the knee, 

THILL, S. [Sax.] the ſhafts, or arms of 
wood between which a horſe is placed in a 
carriage; hence chill or thiller-borſe, the horie 
that goes between the ſhafts, | 

THI'MBLE, S. ¶ Minſhew ſuppoſes it cor- 
rupted from bum bell] a metal cover placed 
on the tip of the mid finger to preſerve it 
from the needle when ſewing. 

THIME, [pron. time] S, [CSax.] See 
THYME. 2 
| THIN, Adj. Sax. ] the contrary to thick 3 
rare, oppoſed to denie; not cloſe; ſepzrat'd 
by large interſtices ; ſmall, applied to ſound 
lean or ſlim ; not coarſe z not abounding, 

To THIN, V. A. to make thin or rarefy; 
to make leſs cloſe or numerous ; to attenuate, 

THINE, Pron, belonging or relating ts 
thee, It is uſed for thy, when the ſubltan- 
tive is divided from it; as, this fare is thingy 
for this is thy ſhare. It is placed before a 
word beginning with a vowel, 

THING, S. | Sax. ] whatever is. Some- 
times oppoſed to a perſon, it ſigniſies an in- 
animate ſubſtance, When applied to perſony 
it implies contempt and pity, 

To THINK, V. N. preter theughe, Sax. ] 


dead in circumſerence, op- 


to conſider any thing in tu mind; torcaſonz 
do 


THIE'VISHNESS, [ehecviſoneſs] S. a dif- 


- K — * 
_ — AS ATE I — 


"'THL 


to judge or conclude; to intthd ; to medi- 
8. 7 recollect or Aare, uſed with upon, 
Actively, to entertain in the mind, conceive, 
or imagine, To think much of, is to grudge. 
To think ſcornfully of, is to diſdain. Sy Nox, 
We hint quietly, and orderly, to be thoroughly 
acquainted with our objet, We fudy with 
inquietude, and without ordet, to attain 
our wiſhes, We - muſe deeply; to paſs the 
time agreeably. | 


* THINLY, Adv, not thickly; poorly, 


leanly, applied to the appearance of a perſon. 
THI'NNESS, S. the quality of not being 

groſs ; not being of a good ſubſtantive, applied 

to cloth, &c, tenuity z paucity z ſcarceneſs, 

* THIRD, Adj. [Sax] the next after the ſe- 


cond. Uſed as a ſubſtantive, it implles the 


third part; the ſixtieth part of a ſecond, 

THIRDLY, Adv. in the third place. 

THIRSK, or THRUSK, a town in the 
N. Riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on 
Mondays; and five fairs, on Shrove-Mon- 
day, April 4, 5 and 6, for a ſhew of horſes ; 
Auguſt 3, 4 and 5, for ditto ; October 28 and 
29, and December 14, for horned cattle, 
ſheep, and leather. It is a ſmall place, for- 
merly noted for its ſtrong caſtle, and it now 
ſends two members 4o Parliament, It is 220 
miles N. by W. of London. 

THIRST, S. [Sax.] the pain ſuffered by 
want of drink; want of drink. Figurative- 
ly, an eager or vehement deſire. 

To THIRST, V. N. to be uneaſy for want 
of drink. Figuratively, to have a vehement 
deſire, followed by after. 

THI'RSTILY, Adv. dryly; wanting moiſ- 


ture. 


THVFRSTINESS, S. a ſtrong deſire to 
drink; want of moifture; dryneſs. 

THIRSTY, Adj. dry; troubled with 
grought ; vehemently defirous, 

THIRTE'EN, Adj. the number immedi- 
ately following twelve; ten and three, 

THIRTY, Adj. twenty-nine and one; 
Thrice ten, . 

THIS, Pron. [Sax.] that which is now 
preſent, or mentioned. After but, the next! 
and no more, Followed by a word denot- 
ing time, the laſt paſt. . It is often oppoſed to 
that, which when they refer to a former ſen- 
tence, this relates to the latter, and that to the 
firſt member, 

THISTLE, S. (Sax) a prickly weed grow- 
ing in corn- fields. Order of the Thiſtle, or of 
St. Andrew, a military order of knighthood in 
Scotland, the riſe and inſtitution whereof is 
variouſly related. 'The chief and principal 
enſign is a gold collar compoſed of thiſtles 
and ſprigs of rue, interlinked with amulets 
of gold, having pendant thereunto the image 


of St. Andrew with his croſs, and the motto, 


Nemo me impune laceſſit. 
« THLI'PSIS, S. [Gr.] is a compreſſion of 
the ſtomach from food, which is offenſive 


THO'RAX, 8. Or. , the e . 
part of an animal 2 4 6 
neck bone, and ending at the diaphram 

THORNE, a village in the We of 
Yorkſhire, to the 8, of Richmond, = 
market on Wedneſday, and tuo fairs, vis 
the firſt Monday, Tueſday and Weine if 
ter June 1t ; alſo on the ſame days ar 
tober 11, for horned cattle, horſes, and pe 
lary. It is 167 miles N. of London, 
- THORN, S. [Saz.] a prickly uus; 
prickle growing on the -buſk; any 5 
painful and troubleſomm. 

 THO'RNBURY, a town of Gloucefer 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and thre 
fairs, on Eaſter-Monday, Auguſt 15; a 
Monday before Dec, 21, for cattle and hoy 
It is ſeated near the river Severn, add i 
mayor-town, It is 1194 miles W. of Londe 

THO'RNCOMB, 2 village in Deroniie 
with one fair, on Eaſter- Tueſday, for alt f 
of cattle and pedlars ware, _ 

THO'RNEY, in the Iſſe of Fly, ail 
lage in Cambridgeſhire, with a muktt « 
Tueſday, and two fairs, on July 1, and$ 
— 8 21, for horſes, It is 4 mile Ed 

y. 

THO RN, Adj. full of thorns or pric 
Figuratively, perplezed; not eaſily adjulledy 


vexatious, THI 
THO'ROUGH, [62] Prq, th » 1 
through extended into two ſyllables, 


THO'ROUGH, tbr] Adv, [this 4 * 
ways written with two ſyllables, but the 
poſition in one, as through] complete; pal 
in at one fide, and beyond the other. 

THO'ROUGHFARE, Ibs S 
paſſage without any ſtop or let. 


THORP, THROP, THA TP, TAFP, = 
TROP, in the names of places, are ce am 
ſrom thorp, Sax, a village. | 0T 

THORP, in Eſſex, has a fair on . tt 


befor: Whitſunday, for toys. 


THORP, a village in Surry, near Ebi evi 
with one fave, on May 29, for pedlars With deny 
THOSE, Pron, See 1x58. hat HR 


THOU, Pron. [Sax.] When ve fes, 
our equals or ſuperiors, we ſay you, © 


but in out addrefles and devotuth 
French; but in o * 4 — 


generally uſe thou. D 
"ThovoR, (6) cn, 2 
2 
| THOUGHT, [roaxt] the fer. 9 


paſſive of THINK. of hi * 
THOUGHT, Lü 5. be r FT 


enly by its quantity; or from a confux of 


THR 

nacb; opinion; deßen; 
abbnst 2 — aſter tale. 
don. A ſmall degree or quantity, | 
THOUGH TF UL,{tbairful] Adj. penlive, 
ll of thought ; given to meditation ; anxious. 


0'UGHTFULLY, {thatfullyJAdv. in 
— and thoughtful a with ſo- 


nude. 
TH0'UGHT FULNESS, Lagune 
ey meditation; fullneſs of reflection. Soli- 


ute, anxiety, 
THOU'SAND; Adj. | Sax. ] conſiſting 
ten hundred, Proverbially, a great num- 


THRALL, or THRA'LDOM, 8. [Sax] 
lae; bondage, or a ſtate of flavery or con- 


ment. 
THRA'PSTON, a town in Northampton - 
re, jeated on the river Nen, over which 
eh a handſome bridge, It is but a ſmall: 
kee, but it has a market on Tueſdays, and 
« fairs, on the firſt Tueſday in May, St, 
t day, O. S. and on Auguſt 5, for 
uns ware, ſheep, horned cattle, and hir- 
harveſtmen, It is 73 miles N. W. of 


| 


To THRASH, V. A. { ſometimes written 
b. Sax. ] to beat corn out of the chaff; 
_ or drub, Neuterly, to labour, or 
re, 

THRAVE, or Tyxz Ave Or conn, S.is 
haves, or 4 ſhocks, each containing 6 
byes, In ſome counties they reckon two 
1 to the thrave, and 12 ſheayes to each 


JHREAD, Ipron. thr2d] S. [Sax,] a ſmall 
of flax twiſted ; any thing contrived in a 
or uniform tenour; the main drift or 

7 * 

10 AD, [tbrid] V. A, to paſs 

ugh with a hi — 9 

HRE A DBARE, [thredbare] Adj. worn 

ke naked threads; having no nap z worn 


HREAT, [tbr] S. the act of denouncing 
a menace, 


» THREAT, or THREA'TEN, [thr#t 
n] V. A. [tbreat is uſed only in poe- 


- to aſſure a perſon of 
"mn; to endeavour to terrify by de- 
King ill; to menace, 1 
HREE, Adj. Sax. ] two and one, 


n S, Wales, with two fai Hol 
ſaa * E? 
—— 12, for cattle, ſheep, 
— V. A. See TAAS. 
dak goes S. one that ihreſhes cory, 
my HOLD, S. [Sax.] the ground or 
— door ; entrance ; gate; door, 
RICE preter, of Tn row, 
TR 3 Sax. ] three times. Some- 
lay, ee an adjeRtive to expreſs the 
or amplification, 


, or denounce, fu- p 


ipe. 
To THRO'TTLE, v. A, to choak; to 


HREE.LORDS, a place in Carmarthen- | 


: 


THR 


-- THRIFT, 8. [from thrive] profit ; ſtate 
of proſpering ; the ſtate of acquiring more 3 
frugality. A plant. 

THRTFTILY, Adv. ſparingly; frogally. 

'THRIFTINESS, S. frugality ; managing 
with economy; ſparingneſs, * 

THRTFTV, Adj. frugal ; managing with 
prudence ; ſparing z well-buſbanded, 

To THRILL, V. A. jy to pierce or 
dore ; to penetrate; to drill z to affect with 
a piercing ſenſation, Neuterly, to have the 
quality of piercing z to pierce to wound the 
ear with a ſharp ſound ; to feel or paſs with 
a ſharp tingling ſenſation, 

To THRIVE, V. N. 22 throve, part 
pail. thriven. Sax. ] to proſper, or increaſe ; ws 
advance in any thing deſired. 

THRI'VING, Adj. proſperous. | 

THRUVINGLY, Adv. in a proſperou 
manner. 

THRO', a contraction of Tyxovecn, 

THROAT, [thrzt] S. Sax. ] the fore part 
of the neck, or paſſage for food and breath 3 
the main road to any place, To cut the throat, 
is to kill by cutting the wind-pipe. _ 

To THROB, V. N. to heave at the breaft 
with ſorrow ; to beat or palpitate, - 

THROB, S. a heave, or beat of palpita- 
tion, 

- THROE, S, {Sax.] the pain and anguiſh 
attending the bringing a child into the 
world; any great agony 3 the final and mortal 
ſtruggle. | 

Eons, S. [Lat.] a chair of ſtate, 
richly adorned, and covered with a canopy, 
for emperors, kings, princes, &c. to fit on at 
_ of public ceremonies ; the ſeat of a 
biſhop, 

THRONG, S. [Sax.] a crowd; a multi- 
tude preſſing againſt each other, : 

To THRONG, V. N. to crowd; to ſwarm, 
Actively, to incommode with crowds or tu- 
mults, 
THRO'NGING, [| g pron. hard] Adj, 
crowding : gathering together in great num- 
bers 


THRO'STLE, S. [Sax.] the thruſh. 
THRO'TTLE, S. | from throat] the wind- 


ſuffocate 3 to kill by ſtopping the breath; to 
ſtrangle; to ſtifle. 

THRO VF, preter. of Tnzive, 

THROUGH, [throo] Prep. ¶ Sax. ] from 
one end or extremity to the other; by means of. 

THROUGH, (che Adv, from one end, 
or ſide, to the other. 

THROUGHOU'T, [c-]. Prep. quite 
through; entirely. 

THROUGH OU “T, [throo-oit] Adv, in 
every part; every where, 

To THROW, [thr3] V. A. ¶ preter threw 3 
part. pail rbrown. Sax. ] to fling or caſt to a 
diſtance ; to toſs, or put away with violence, 


, V. A, [ corrupted from 


bs 


haſte, or negligence; to lay gown carg.efly, or 
6K ia 


_— 


mm — 


\ 
— 


— — — 
OS. 
<= — 

3 22 
— — 


a 


loſe or ſpend profuſely ; to reject Uſed with 


THU 


in haſte; to caſt; to emit; to venture at 
dice; to ſpread ; to turn. Te throw away, to 


to reject, or lay aſide as. uſeleſs. Uſed with 


nun, to overturn, Uſed with off, to expel, thing blunt and heavy, 


reject, or renounce, Uſed with our, to ex 
ert; to diſtance or leave behind; to reject; 
to emit. Uſed with 2p, to reſign angrily ; to 
emit or bring up, Neuterly, to perform the 
act of caſting ; to caſt dice, Uſed with about, 
to try expedients, _ 

THROW, [thr3] S. a caſt; a caſt of dice; 
the ſpace to which any thing is thrown 3 an 
effort or violent ſally ; ſtroke ; blow; throe. 
_ THRO'WSTER, [thbr3fter |'S. a twiſter of 
filk or thread, | | 

THRUM, S. III.] che ends of weavers 
threads; any coarſe yarn. , 

To THRUM, V. A. to grate or play ill on 
any muſical inſtrument, . 

THRUSH, S. [Sax ] a ſmall ſinging bird. 
In Medicine, ſmall round ulcerations which ap- 
pear in the mouth, and by degrees affect evety 
part of the alimentary duct, except the thick 


guts. | 

- To THRUST, V. A. [Lat.] to puſh any 
thing into matter, or between cloſe bodies ; 
to puſh or drive with violence; to ſlab. To 
compreſs, uſed with tegether, Neuterly, to at- 
tack with a pointed weapon; to ſqueeze into; 
to throng. | 

- THRUST, S. a puſh; aſſault ; hoſtile at. 
tack with a pointed weapon. 

THUMB, bm] S. [Sax,] that ſhort 
ſtrong finger which grows on the part of the 
hand towards the body. 
HUM, S. [Ital.] a hard heavy blow 
given with ſomething blunt. 

To 'THUMP, V. A. to beat with dull heavy 


Llows, Neuterly, to fall or ſtrike with a 


dull heavy blow. 
5 THU'MPING, Adj. beating: great, huge, 
ig. 
THUNDER, S. [Sax.] a loud noiſe or 
rattling, accompanied by lightning ; any Joud 
noi ſe, or tumultuous violence. 
To THUNDER, V. N. to make that loud 
and terrible noiſe attending lightning. Ac- 
tively, toemit with noiſe and terror ; to pub- 
liſh any denunciation or threat. 
THUNDERBOLT, S. lightning; eccle- 
ſiaſtical fulminat ion. 


thunder. 


with ſomething blunt ang * | 


. t . 
TH NDERCLAb, S. an exploſion of | TID, Adj. ſour tender; int 


715 


To THWACK, v. A. Sen. 


to ' 


thraſh, 


heartily ; to belabour ; to bang; A 
a blow given with th44 If 


THWACK, S. 


P THWAIT, a Village in Suffolk, with 
Ars, on June 30, and November 25, for ca 
and toys, ; C 
THWART, [a pron, broad] Ad, U * 
croſs ; tranſverſe; perverſe ; — ; 6 
miſchievous, 4 n 
To THWART, V. A. tocrofs j to d0 2 
thing in oppoſition to another, Nenterly 
de oppoſite, 
- THY, Pron. [Sax.] of, belongi 
lating to, thee, & is Tx . ** 
ginning with a conſonant, See Tarxz, 
THYME, [pron, tyme] S. la] a 
grant plant, 
THY'RSUS, S. Or.] the uprikt & 
or ſtem of an 1 — wb ' 
wrapt in vine leaves, Wherewith Bacchus 
ſaid to have armed himſelf and his ſoldier, 10 
deceive the Indians, and make them expe 
hoſtilities. 
TT AR, or TIA RA, S. [Lat] a4 
dem, or dreſs for the head. The Pope's tnj Th 
crown, pete] 
To TICE, V. A. contrafted from fl 
TICE, 
TICK, S. [perhaps contrafted from ti 
a tally on which debts were ſcored| ſcar n 
truſt ; the lice of dogs or ſheep, from th III 
Fr. The linen caſe which holds the teat III 
or flocks of a bed. li 
To TICK, V. A. to take on credit, of 
truſt 3 to run in debt; to truſt, or give ed 
TI'CKEN, or TI'CKING, S. a kind TIL 
ſtrong linen uſed for bedding, | 
TICKET, S. [Fr.] a token of f 
claim, at the delivery of which admitha 


granted, of the claim acknowledged, 

To TI'CKLE, V. A. [Lat.] to creat 00 
titillation, or itching ſenſation and lanf th 
ter, accompanied with pleaſure and pt IL 


by ſlight touches; to pleaſe by ſight pr 
cations, Neuterly, to feel a till: © 
ſenſation which cauſes laughter. 
TI'CKLISH, Adj. to be ſenſible tv 
tion; eaſily tickled when ſcace ls 
tottering ; difficult, or nice; unterlag; 


TIDES, S. [ Sax. | are tuo perioeial 


To THU NDERSTRIKE, V. A. [part. 
pail. chunderfiruck] to blaſt, or hurt with light- 
ning; to terrify or amaze by ſome unexpect- 
ed event, 


Chriſtian week, and the fixth of the Jews; 
ſuppole that ihe Supieme Deity was worſhip- 
p<d under this name. 


his degree or quantity, 


THURSDAY, S. is the fifth day of the 


ſo called from Thor, an idol worſhipped by | ſequious to the ſtrong and 2 4 
the Saxons and Teutons on this day, Some of the moon, and 


- g to 
T:4US, Adv. [Sax.] in this manner; to houſe uſi:cer, put on board ſhip W 


tions of the waters of the ſea, 3 11 
and reflux, or the flow and ebb. x T 


of the tides is the attraction of 
moon, but chiefly the r; _— 
the immenſe ocean, forget), wn 
their natural reſt, move and rell in 


weaker in 


if n . . 
"T1 'DESMAN, S. 2 tidewaiter, & 


TIT. 
bengeling, or defrauding the king of bis 


Hb rSw Ell, a town in Derbyſhire, with 
\ market on Wedneſday, and three fairs, on 
May 3, firlt Wedneſday in September, and 
Oitober 18, for cattle and ſheep, Its ſituation 
i low, and is ſo called from a well that 1s 
(14 to ebb and flow, It is but an ordinary 
dot it has a handſome church and a free- 
Shool, It is 22 mii es N. W. of Derby, and 
8 N. N. W. of London. 
TIDINGS, S. [Sax.] news ; an account 
f ſomething that has happened. | 
TIDY, Adj. [If.] ſeaſonable; neat 3 


To TIE, v. A. [Sax.] to bind; to faſten 
ith a knot. Uſed with up, to confine- or 
uf, To oblige or conſtrain. 

TIE, S. a faſtening made by a knot; a 
ad or obligation. | 
TIERCE, S. [Fr.] See TEA cx. 

TIFF, S. liquor ; drink ; a quantity of 
wr for drinking; a fit of peeviſhneſs ; a 


TIGER, Ig pron, hard.] S. a fierce beaſt 
the leonine kind | 
TIGHT, [tir] Adj. [Belg.] cloſe, or 
etched hard, oppoſed to lJooſe. Cleanly 
{:d; ſomething leſs than neat, Not leaky, 
plied to caſks or veſſels. . 
TICHTNESS, Inet! S. neatneſs ; 
ſeneſs, 

TIKE, S. a cur, or ſmall dog. 

TILE, S. [Sax.] thin plates of baked clay, 
in covering houſes, 

To TILE, V. A. to cover with tiles. 

TILL, S. a money-box or drawer. 

TILL, Prep. [Sax,] to the time of, Tull 
u, to the preſent time; till then, to that 


— Conj. to the time that; to the de- 
that, | 


0 TILL, V. A, [Sax.] to plow or ma- 
the ground, 

1LLAGE, S. the act of plowing and ma- 
ing land, to make it produce corn; huſ- 
J apnculture, 

ILLER, S. a ſtrong piece of timber faſ- 
bt a ſhip's rudder, by which it is moved ; 
mg tree left to grow till it is fit to fell. 


fe 


I 
run out, To cover like the tilt of a beat 
To carry, or point, as in tilts, 

TILTH, S. huſbandry ; manure ; culture. 

TIMBER, S. [Sax.] wood fit for build-, 
ing; main trunk of a tree; materials, iro- 
nically, ' 

TI'MBREL, S. [Lat.] a muſical inſtru- 
ment, 

TIME, S. [Erſe] duration conſidered as 
ſet out by certain periods, and meaſured by 
certain epochas; ſpace of duration; inter- 
val; ſeaſon or proper time; life; early ſea- 
ſon ; the hour of child-birth ; the repetition 
of any thing; muſical meaſure. 

To TIME, V. A. to bring or do at pro- 
per ſeaſon ; to allot a certain ſpace for the 
accompliſhing a thing; to meaſure harmo- 
nically. 

TIMELY, Adv, 
early ; ſoon, 

TI'MID, Adj. [Lat.] fearful ; wanting 
courage; timorous z cowardly. 

TIMI'DITY,; S. [Lat.] want of courage g 
fearfulneſs 3 cowardlineſs. 

TY MOROUS, Adj, 2 too much af- 
fected with fear; fearful. 

TTY MOROUSNESS,S., See TIM IBI T. 

TIN, S. [Belg.] a metal, of which ſeveral 
domeſtic utenſils are made. 

TINCT, S. [Fr.] a colour, ſtain, or ſpot, 

TI'NCTURE, S. colour ſuperadded by 
ſomething; an imperfect ſmattering of an art 
or ſcience. In Chemiſtry, a diſſolution of the 
more refined and volatile parts of a body in a 
proper menſtruum. 

TINDER, S. [Sax.] linen cleth burnt 
to aſhes, uſed in catching the ſparkles made 
by ſtriking a flint and ſteel together. 

TINE, S. [Iſl.] che tooth of a harrow ; 
the ſpike of a fork; trouble, diſtreſs. 

To TING, V. N. [Lat.] to make a ſharp 
ſhrill noiſe, 

To TIN GE, V. A. [Lat.] to impregnate 
or imbue with a colour or taſte; to ſtain. 

Ti'N-GLAS, S. biſmuth ; a ſemi-metal, 
ſmooth, and reſembling tin. | 

To TINGLE, V. N. [Belg. ] to perceive a 
continued ſound in the ear; to feel a ſharp 
quick pain, or pleaſure, 

\ TINKER, S. a perſon who mends old 


ſeaſonably ; opportnnely 


puldandman ; ploughman. 
| drawer. 
LLUNGHAM, a place in Eſſex, with 


urs; on Whit-Tueſday, and September 
for toys, 


ILLS, S, a ſort of 
[ls 8. [Saz, ] a tent, or any covering 
the head the cover of a boat or car- 
: military game, in which the comba- 
| rult at each other with lances; a 


A till; a 


pulſe, 


* v. N. to fall or lean on one 
Aran ja tilis; to fight with rapiers; 


copper and brazen veſſels. 
TI'N-MAN, S. one who manufacture and 
ſells wares made of tin, or iron tinned over. 
TI'NSEL, S. [Fr.] a kind of ſhining cloth; 
any thing ſhewy, but of ſmall value. 
TINT, S. [Fr.] a dye, or colour. 
TINY, Adj. [Dan.] little; ſmall; puny, 
Uſed in burleſque. 
TIP, S. [Beig.] the top, end, or point. 
'To TIP, V. A. to cover the head or extre- 
mity with metal; to ftrike lightly, to tap. 
. FTIPPET, S, {| Sax. ] ſomething'wern about 
the neck, 


7 in a combat. Actively, to ſtoop, 
erce on one fide, To turn ſo as to 


b K 2 


To TYPPLE, v. N. [old Teut.] to drink 


| to exceſs, 


TIPSTAFF 


IV 
; T1 PSTAFF, S. an officer with a faff tip- 
5 # with metal, end who takes into — 
ved. perſons as arc. committed. by che court, 
4 judge; the ſtaff itſelf. 
PSY. Af. drunk. 
TT PTOE, 85 the end of the toe. 
,FI'PTRE 6-PLACE; a village. in Eſſex, 
Lich a fair, on July 25, for horſes and pedlary. 
+. FIRE or T 8. [Belg.] rank or row. 
A head-dreſs, Furniture ; apparatus. In the 
Sea language, it is a row of cannon placed 
along a ſhip's fide, either above, upon deck, or 
below, diſtingaiſbed by the epithets of the up- 
and lower tire, 
To TIRE, V. A. 1 make weary, 
or to fatigue 3 to hatraſs. To dreſs the head. 
To teaze intolerably. 
TI'SSUE, 8. Lr cloth interwoven with 
or ſil ver. 
ITI T, S. a ſinall horſe; a woman. Uſed: 
in contempt. 
TI'TCHFIELD,, 2 village in Ham bire, 6 
miles E, of Southampton, with four on, 
Saturday fortnight before-Lady-day, and May 
44, for toys; on September 25, for hiring: 
ſervants ; and on Saturday n before 
December 21, for toys. 
; TI THABEE, Adj. liable to pay tithes ; 
chargeable to the, * tithes payable do 
clergy. 
TIT HR, or TY FHE, 8. [Sax,] the tenth da 
Ran. fruits, &c. a reyenue payable to the 
lergy. A ſmall. part or portion. 
To TITHE, V. A. to tax with the pay- 
ment of the tenth part; to pay the tenth) 
Ti- THIN, 8. is the number or company 
of ten men, . he OE 
a. ſociety, all of them being bound to the 
bs for the pcacrable and good behaviour of 


pan. of their ſociety': of theſe companies 
there was one chief perſon, who from his of- 
ſice was called'tithing man. 
TITILLA'TION, 8. a pleaſing ſenſation 
from the gentle touch of ſome parts; a tick- 


ling, 

TITLE, 8. [Lat.] a:general head com- 
prifing particulars; an appellation of honour; 
a name; the firſt page of a book, explain- 
ing its labjeck; a claim of right; an inſcrip- 
tion. 

To TITLE, V. 4. to name; to ennoble; 
to entitle, . 

To TETTER, v. A. to laugh with re- 
Rraint, or ſoftly; to giggle by fits, 
 TI'TTLE,S.{Teut.] à point or dot; par- 


 TITTLE-TA'FTTLE, 8. idle talk; mere 


prate; goſſiping; em gabble. 
T1I'TULAR, Adj: [Fr.] enjoying the title; 
nomin 


TI 'VERTON, a town in Devonſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on Tueſ- 
day fortnight after Whit-Sunday, and October 


Sollen müsufadlond 3 
of Exeter, and 166 W. = rg 


on the W. 
the N. by the Give of t, 
by Northumberland. It 
rg 


che river Tiviot that runs 
paſtures, and 
Jedbury i 


fruitful in corn and 
flocks of ſheep. 


town, 


fign of the infiniti 

the ſecond is the ob N et 
the i * 
the object. Someti 


— to be — — == 
and again, 


or i and 
— forward. "fs t 


| TO, Prep. oppoſed to 
Hotty mc 

towards. Sometimes it, 22 — 
tention, — ſtate or place whither 
one goes, oppoſition, amount, 
ſefhon, perception, accord or my the 
ject of affirmation, compariſon ; ax fir 
After an adjective, it-denotes its 9 | 
fore face, preſence, After a verb, it note t 
object. Sometimes it implies deyree 
2 like the Saxon, it implies the gre | 

y 3 before morrow, the day next after 
preſent; before night, the approaching o 
—_— ght. 7 
. FOAD, 8. 211 animal m2 
bling «rom [ — — 

To TOAST, 10% . v. A. [lat] 
make brown by holding before 2 fire j b n 
a health to be drank. 

TOAST, (19998: bread dried 200 
brown before fire; a celebrated den 
whoſe health is often drapk. 

TOBA'CCO, S. is a native of the if 
| Weſt-Indies,, and particularly the Ia 
Tobago, from whence it was firſt bout 
—— by Sir Francis Drake in 15h, 

TOBA'CCONIST,-$; one who 
and ſells tobacco. a 

TO'CKINGTON, a lg in 
* | ſhire, with two fairy on Mey g ut Ne 
ber 6, for cattle and pedlar wart 
100, 8. [Tent] a bub or tit 
Applied to wool, twenty-cight pn: 

DINGTOV, a villkege 0 
ſhire, 33 miles from London, 
ket A. — and five 1 
April 25, on the firftMondeyin Ju 
tember 4, an November 2, 1 


for cattle, 
TOE, 8. [Sr.] the extreme Gan 
the feet, anſwering wth fe | 
TOF T, $ 2 of trees; # 
meſſuage or . 
; TO'GA, S. in AN r. 


a wide woollen gown, or e | 


70, for cattle, It has been noted for its great 


to have been of a 


i : | 144 
. * Avg; 26, for | horned catfle, hotſe, wn 


ng in public. k 
ETHER, Adv, [Sax.] in company; 
ja he ſame place, or 


-þ, implies a mixture. 
1 18. v. N. er” to labour, Ac- 
grebe, to work at 3, to weary, or over- labour. 
TviL, S. labour; fatigue; any net or 
bare woven, or meſhed, from teile, Fr. 
TOILET, 8. [Fr.] a dteſſing - table. 
TorLsOME, Adj. laborious ; making 


"To1SE, 8. [Fr.] a French meaſure con- 
ning fix fert in length, or a fathom, 
"TOKEN, S. [Belg.] a fign or mark 5 2 
memorial of friendſhip. | 

TOLD, preter, and part. paſſ. of TE TL T. 
To TOLE, V. A. to draw by degrees. 
TOLERABLE, Adj, Lat. that may be 
meored or ſupported ; paſſable, but not ex- 
ellen 


K. 
TOLERABLY, Adv, ſupportably ; paſ- 


aby. 
Jun Auck, S. [Fr.] the power or 
it of enduring or ſuffering. , 
ToTO'LERATE;, V. A. [Lat.] to ſuffer or 
alloy without oppoſition ; to ſuffer, Sy NO 
We nürate 2 thing, when having ſufficient 
poyer, and knowing it, we do not hinder it. 
Weſaffer it, by making no oppoſition, but ſeem» 
Ing either not to know it, or not to have the 
hover of preventing it. We permit it, when 
ve authoriſe it by formal conſent, Tolerate 
nd ſuffer are never uſed but with reſpe& to 
bad things, or ſuch as we believe ſo ; where- 
8 fermit relates either to good or bad, 
TOLERA'TION, S. [Lat.] in matters of 
Religion, is either civil or ecclefiaſtical, Ci- 
jul toleration is an impunity and ſafety 
panted by the State to every ſ- 
Miintain doQtrines inconſiſtent with the pub- 
ke peace ; and eccleſiaſtical toleration is the 
— _ the Church grants to its 
*emoers to differ in certain opinions not 
&:emed fundamental. 
TO'LESBURY, a village in Eſſex, with a 
pur, on June 29, for toys. 
TOLL, [Cl] S. [Brit.] in Law, denotes a 
ar or cuſtom paid for palſage, or the liberty 
ſelling goods in a market or fair, 
To TOLL, — 0 pron, long] V. N. to pay 
8 or the paſſage of goods, &c. Ac- 
de ringa bell. To take away: obſolete, 
| TOLS-BOOTH, s. a place where taxes 
107 A priſon, Town-houſe, Pg. 
, LLERDOWN, a place in Dorſetſhire, 
ere there are held three fairs, on May 29, 
303 for bullocks, , and horſes on 29, 
ad 9 for toys ; on July 2, for ſhecp 


and on Sept 
wy fer bullocks, rr 


r toys, 
POLLERTON, a village in the N, Rid- 


wiſion ; in concert; in continuity. Taxe. 


that does not 


ſheep, and horſes; ſecond day ther. 


106 


TOLLESHUN T- DA! RCV, a village in 


time; without inter- Eſſex, with a fair, on June 11, for toys, 


TOMB, [room], 8. (Fr.] a monument in 
which the dead are incloſed. | 
TOME, 8. 1 volume or book. _ 
TOME'NTUM, S. among Botanifts, is 
the downy matter which grows on the leiveg 
of ſome plants. "ws, W 
TON, 28 See Ton. gw, 
TON or J, in the names of places, 
are derived from dun, Sax; « hill, and Ggni- 
fy a town, becauſe towns were for 
built on theſe eminences. Some indeed, but 


erroneouſly, derive it tun, Sax, an hedge 
or wall, F | 
TONE, S. [Lat. ] a note, accent, ſound, of 


whine; elaſti . - 
TONG, S. [See Tox ot, though it is ſome 
times written tongue; yet, as its office is to 
catch the hold, it ſeems derived om the 
ſame original, and ſhould be ſpelt in the ſame 
manner as Tongs | the catch of a buckle. 
 TONGS, S. fit has no firgular, Sax.] an 
inſtrument, by which hold is taken of any 
thing. 7 


organ of taſte and ſpeech ; language; ſpeech, 
or fluency of words; a ſmall point, Tabed 
one's tongue, is to be filent, SYNon. Tongne | 
appears to me to be more particular or provin- 
cial than language, which is more general or 
national. 


language, the Spaniſh languagt, ; | 
| To TONGUE, [ng „N. to talk of 
prate. Actively, to chide, fo ſcold. 
| TO'NGUELESS, Lg! Adj, having 
no tongue; unnamed ; not ſpoken of, 
TO'NNACE, S. See TUN NACE. 7 
| TO'NSILS, S. in Anatomy, two remarkable 
glands ſituated near each fide of the mouth; 
near the uvula, and commoaly called almonds 
of the ears, from their reſembling almonds. . 
TO'NSURE, S. [Lat.] the act of ſhaving 
or clipping the hair; the ſtate of being ſhora 
or ſhaved, 
TOO, Adv. [to, Sax.] over and above 
over-mneclt ; more than enough, or exceſs ; 
likewiſe, alſo. | 
TOOT, S. [Sax] any inſtrument uſed by 
the hand; a hireling, or one ſervilely at the 
command of another. | 
TOOTH, S. {plural teeth. Sax. ] is a little, 
very hard and ſmooth bone, fixed 1n a proper 
ſocket in the jawe, in the manner of a nail, 
and ſerving to chew or waſticate the food; a 
blade bone or prong of any bifid inftrament ; 
the dentellated or prominent part of a wheel, 
which catches the correſpondent part of ano- 
Figuratively, taſte, Toth and nail, 
implies with one's utmoſt violence. To the 
tecth, in * oppoſition, or to a perſon's 


not far from York, with one | face, In 


pre of the teeth, notwithRanding 
threats. 


* 


, 


TONGUE, [ig] S. [Sax] the primary : A 


| us, I would ſay the vulgar © - 4 
rongue, the Yorkſhire tongue ; but the Frenclt 


. _ 
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; threats, or a perſon's utmoſt oppoſition, To 


caſt in the teeth, is to mention by way of re- 


proach. 
TOO'TH- ACHE, [ to6th-ake] S. a pain in 


the teeth, 

- TOO'THLESS, Adj. having no teeth. 
TOO"THSOME, Adj. pleaſant, palatable, 

agreeable to the taſte. | 


TOP, S. Brit.] the apex, or higheſt part; 


the ſurface ; the utmoſt degree or rank ; the 
head of a plant; a play-thing uſed by children. 
Adjectively, it implies the uttermoſt. 

ET Sens S. is the higheſt fail in 
a ſhip, 

To TOP, V.N. to riſe or be eminent; 
to excel; to do one's beſt, Actively, to cover 
on the top; to riſe above; to ſurpaſs; to crop; 
to perform with excellence, 

TO'PAZ, S. [ Lat.] a precious ſtone of a 
gold colour, 

TO'PCLIFF, a town in the N. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, 24 miles N. of York, and 210 of 
London, on the great northern road, with ſe- 
veral good inns for the entertainment of tra- 
vellers. It has no market, but it has one 
fair, on July 17 and 18, for ſheep, horned- 
cattle, and horſes, 

To TOPE, V. N. [Belg.] to drink bard, 
or to exceſs, 

TO'PER, S. one who drinks hard; a fot, 

TOPHACEOUS, | zofa4ſheous] Adj, [Gr.] 
tony, ſandy, or gravelly. 

TO'PHUS, [cu] S. [Gr ] in Medicine, 
denotes a chalky or ſtoney concretion in any 
part of the body, as the bladder, kidneys, &c, 

TO'PICAL, Adj. [Gr.] relating to ſome 
general head ; local, or confined to ſome par- 
ticular place, In medicine, applied to a par- 
ticular part, 

TO'PIC,S. [Gr.] a general head to which 
other things are referred; a ſubject ; a thing; 
generally applied externally to a particular 

art, 
a TOPO'GRAPHER, [zepcgrafer] S. [Gr.] 
one that deſcribes a particular kingdom, coun- 
try, or place. 

TOPOGRA'PHICAL, [ ropoprifical] Adj, 
[Gr.] belonging to topography. 

TOPO'GRAPHY, [topegrafy] S. [Gr.] 
the deſcription of a particular place, kingdom, 
or country. 

TO'PPING, Adj. noted; wealthy, A low 
word, 

TO'PPINGLY, Adv. proſperouſly ; emi- 
nently. Obſolete, 

To TO'PPLE, V. N. to fall forward; to 
tumble down. 

TO'PSHAM, a town in Devonſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and a fair on the 
. eve-day and morrow of St, Margaret's, It is 
ſeated on the river Exmouth, five miles 
S. E. of Exeter, of which it is the port or ha- 
ven, the river having been choaked up de- 
ſignedly. Diſtant from London 173 + mea- 
ſured miles, 


1 


of motion or ſenſation ; ſluggiſh, 


2 or roaſting any thing before the 
fi 
notes a temporary ftrearg of water !alling ſx- 
denly from mountains whereon there hae 
been great rains, or an extraordinary thas 1 
in 


parched. or ſcofrhed, 


ſcorched. 


with a market on Saturdays, and 
on May 4, July 5, and 
tle. 
over the river Touridge, 
by W. of Barnſtaple, an 


London, 

writhing, twiſting, 
J 
bent, bowed, 


Tor 
TU'RVY, As, With the barter 


TO'PSY. 
upwards, 


TOR, s. [Sax.] atower; 


2 1 or hill; — 10 B. 
ition o it ml; 
hill. Foy. Re, unplies a rock op 

TORCH,.S. Fr. 1 . 
a candle; a ub . bier tha 
TORE, S. preter. of Teas, I a4: 
tecture, a large round . la Ach. 
baſes of eue moulding, uſed th 
TO'RKSEY, a village in Lincolaſh 
with one fair, on Whit-M * 
dizing goods, onday, for mercy, 

To TORMENT, v. A. [Fr a 
pain; to excruciate ; to teaze; to ver wit 
TO 'RMENT, B «lat 

a laſting pain; mi 

anguiſh, torture. Lane; 
TO'RMENTIL, 8. a plant; the root of 
which is accounted the beſt reſtringen in the 
whole vegetable kingdom. 
_ TORME'NTING, Adj, torturing ; pu. 
ting to great pain; teazing with great impor- 
tunity ; excruciating, 
TORME'NTOR, S. one that torment: ; 
any thing that cauſes pain. 
TORN, part. paſſ. of Tz as, 
TORNA'DO, S. [Span.] a hurricaze; 4 
whirlwind, 
TORPE'DO, theCx Au or Nows-rrv, 
S. the moſt ſingul ar property of which is, that, 
when out of the water, it affects the hand, or 
other part that touches it, with a ſenſation 
much like the cramp ; the ſhock is inſtants 
neous, and reſembles that given by elefticty, 
only that the effect laſts longer ; but what 
is dead, it is eaten ſafely, ; 
TO'RPID, Adi. [ac] numbed, deprive 
the at c. 


'TORREFA'CTION, 8. 


re. f 
TO'RRENT, S. Lat.] in Geography, 


OW. : , : 
TO'RRID, Adj. [Lat.] burning j 


TO'RRIFIED, Adj, [Lat] rai 


INGTON, a town in 9 


October 10, for ci. 


There is a Rone bridge of fout areae 
and it is 11 m6 


d 195 W. by. 
1 
TO'RSION, [rirſ6n] S. [Lat] de 
turning, or W * 
TORT, S. in Law, ſignifies V9 


ury. _ 
TO/RTILE, Adj, [Lat.] twifth 


TORR 


o 


10 RON 


TOU 


TOW 


TORTOISE, S. [Fr.] an amphibious ani- ing; the at of touching; examination of 


covered with a ſtrong ſhell. A form 

— which the ancient ſoldiers formed them- 
ſelves, by bending down and holding their 
acklers over their heads, ſo that no darts 
could hurt them, FOI 

TORTUOUS, Adj. Lat.] winding, turn- 
Ing in and out, : 

TORTURABLE, Adj. capable of being 
tormented, or put to pain. : 

TORTURE, S. [Lat.] pain; anguiſh ; a 
fate of laſting torment inflicted either as a 

niſhment, or to extort confeſſion, 

To TORTURE, v. A. [Lat.] to puniſh 
with torture; to excruciate ; to torment; to 
keep on the ſtretch, | 


TORVITY, S. [Lat,] ſourneſs ; a ſtern, 


ſevere countenance, 

TORY, S. in the Engliſh Hiſtory, a fac- 
tpn cr party, oppoſed to the Whigs. 

To TOSS, v. A. ¶preter. and part, paſſ. f. 
Felz.] to throw or caſt with the hand; to 
impel or throw with violence; to lift with a 
widen and violent motion; to agitate; to 


&e in violent agitation, Uſed with wp, to 
fling coin in the air in gaming. 

TO'SSEL, S. See Tasst 1, 

70 TAL, Adj. [Lat.] whole or complete; 
ll the parts taken together, or undivided. 
TOTALITY, S. [Lat.] any thing entire 
rundivicelz the whole; a ſum total. 

TU TALLY, Adv. wholly; entirely; com- 
jetely ; fully; abſolutely, 
I'U THER, contracted for the otber, 


make reſtleſs; to tumble over. Neuterly, to 


metals by a ſtone z a teſt by which any thing 
is tried; proof; power of exciting the affec- 
tions; the act of the hand on à muſical in- 
ſtrument; affection; a hint; a flight eſſay; 
a ſtroke in painting; feature; a gentle tap 
wipe; a fit of a diſeaſe; exact performance. 

TO'UCH-HOLE, [| t#ch-bolz] S. the hole 
through which the fire is conveyed to the 

wder in a gun. 

TO*UCHING, [| ti#ching ] Prep, con- 
cerning; with reſpe&, relation, or regard 


to, 
TO'UCHING, [CH b Adj. affecting; 


pathetic; moving; lying ſo cloſe that no 
ſpace may be between. 
TO'UCHSTONE, [ti#chfone] S. a black 
eloſſy tone, by which gold and ſilver are tri- 
ed; any teſt. 
TOUCH, Adj. See Tzcnr. 
TOUGH, [pron. tuff.] Adj. Sax. not 
breaking when dent; ſtiff, or not eaſily bent. 


Not eafily perſuaded, applied to perſons. Not 


eafily bitten, or chewed, applied to food, 


TO'UGHNESS, [tifneſs] S. the quality 
of not being eaſily bent; hard to be bit or 
chewed, Viſcoſity z tenacity; glutinouſneſs. 

TOU'LSHAM, a village in Norfolk, with 
one fair, on Eaſter-Tueſday, for petty chap- 
men, 

TOUPPE, [zoopee] S. Fr.] an artificial 
curl of hair; the hat which grows on the 
forchead turned back, : 

TOUR, S. [Fr.] a ramble, or roving jour- 


n London 197 4 meaſured miles, and ſends 
Wo members to parliament, Its fairs are 
eld cn Laler-Tuei(day, May 1, July 25, anc 
. 25, for horſes, theep, and horned cat- 
i le markets are on Tucſday and Satur- 


— 
* 


* to de in danger of falling; to ſtag- 
TOTTERING, TO'TTERY, TO'T- 


!, AG. ready to fall ; feeble ; weak, 

To TOUCH, [pron, tach] V. A. [Fr.] 
reach with any thing ſo that there be no 
de detween the thing with which we reach 
N that which js reached; to come to, or at- 
A To try, applied to metals. To affect, 
15 2 melt. To form or delineate, appli- 
ne art of deſigning. To infect, appli- 
by er To ſtrike or ſound, applied to 
I o att upon or impel, To treat of in 
4 3 To touch up, to repair or im- 
E r 2 to cohere; to join cloſe to- 
"an 47 der at, to come t., or tay at, 
"nu 3 en, to mention in a light 
3 with upon, to arrive at, or ſtay 
oecd, [5b] S, reach of any thing ſo 


t there is no ſ N 
\ ace betw ach. 
and the th; p cen the thing reach 


| 


TUTNESS, a town in Devonſhire, diſtant ney; a turn, or revolution. 


TO'URNAMENT, S. [Lat.] a til; Jouſt- 
ing; a military diverſion; a mock encoun- 
ter. 


TO'UVRNIQUET, S. in Surgery, is an in- 


| &c. for compreſſing any wounded part, ſo as 


Y, X 
ToTO'TTER, v. N. [Belg.] to ſhake! to top hemorrhages, 


firament made of rollers, compreſſes, ſcrews, 


'TOW [ea] S. [Sax.] flax or hemp beaten 
and combed.into a filamentous ſubſtance, 

To TOW, [:3] V. A. [ Sax. ] to draw by a 
rope in the water, 

TOW'AGE, | age] S. Fr.] money paid 
to the owner of a ground near a river for the 
liberty of towing a veſſel, or to the owner of 
the horſes eniployed in towing. 

TOWA'RD, or TOWA'*RDS, Prep. [Sax.] 
in a direction, or near to; with reſpect to or 
relating; with tendency to; nearly. 

TOWA'RD, or TOWA RDS, Adv. near; 
in a ſtate of preparation. 

TOWA RD, Adj. ready to do or learn 
tractable. 

TO WARDLVL, Adv. readily; orderly, 

TOWCEST ER, or TO CESTER, a town 
of Northamptonſhire, with a market on Tueſ- 
days, and wo fairs, on May 12, and October 
29, for all ſorts of cattle and merchandize. 


It is 32 miles S. E. of Coventry, and 59 4 


ag reached; the ſenſe of eel-| 


from London. 
TO WEL, 


Viſcous; clammy; ropy. : 
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a cloth uſed for 


TO WEL. [ow TN in nerv] S. Er 
t 


ping the hands. 

N. 1s 'ER, "7 ; dre dan bo 
$ pron, as in , +1 high build- 

ing raiſed above the body of an edifice ; a for- 

treſs or citadel. 

TO T R, V. N. to ſoar; to fly, Or 


ri ſe 2 © 
F ſoaring, riſing, or fly- 
gn, 
| TOWN, s. [Sax.] « colledtion of houſes, 
Jarger than a village, and Jeſs than a city; 
any number of houſes to which belongs a re- 


lar market; the people of a capital. Ten- 
tall, means the common prattle of a place; 


goſſip's chat, 5 | 
\, TOWNSHIP, S. thi extent of a town's ju- 
riſdiction and privileges. f 
” TO'WYN, in Merionethſhire, in N. Wales, 
with one fair, on May 14, for ſheep, horned 
cattle, and horſes. 


TOY, S. [Belg,] a thing of no value; a 
play-thing z folly 3 play, or amorous dalli- 


ance, & El $2. 1 
To TOY, V. N. to play; to ſport or dally 


amorouſly | 
. TOZE, V. A. to draw out ; to pull 


aſunder as is done in carding wool to make 


It ſofter and fit for ſpinning, 

TRACE, S. Fr J a mark left by any 
thing paſting; a foot-ftep ; remains; har- 
gel for beaſts of draught, from tiraſſer, 


r. | 
To TRACE, V. A, [Fr,] to follow by 
means of marks left, or footſteps ; to mark 
out; to walk over, 3b 

TRACHE'A, S. in Anatomy, is the wind- 
pipe, a tube, or canal, extended from the 
mouth to the lungs. | 

TRACK, S. rr a mark left by the 
foot, the wheels of a carriage, or otherwiſe ; a 
toad or beaten path, SY NON. Track is more 
general than fcor-ftep ; the ſormer implying 
any mark left on t 
ed ; whereas the latter is confined to the print 
of the human feet. | 
Io TRACK, v. A. to follow by the foot- 
Keps, or marks left in the way, | 
| TRACT, 8. [Lat.] in Geography, is an 
extent of ground, or a portion of the earth's 
ſurface. In matters of Literature, it denotes # 
ſmall treatiſe, or written diſcourſe, upon any 
ſubject, 1 


IRACTABLE, Adi. [Lat.] capable of 


being governed or managed, decile 3 ob- 


ſequious ; compliant, Sach as may be hand- 
led. | 
TRA'CTABLENESS, S. pentleneſs of 


diſpoſuion; the quality of being eatily ma- 
niged or governed. 


IRA DE, 8. [Jtal.] the exchange of goods 


for maney, or other commodities, Buljnefs 
or cmploy carried on in a ſhop, appoſed to the 
Tiberal arts, or learned proſeſſions. The in- 


truments of any buſineſs, 


way of whatever paff- 


TRA 

To TRADE, v. x. to traffic 
goods for money or other * Ve 
merely for money. Aftively, to exchung . 
* commerce. i 

RA DESMAN, 8. 
ſells by retail; a 2 *. 

TRA'DE-WIND, s. a wind between 
Tropics, which blows for a certain tines, . 
TRADITIONS, [Ls] way was 

| N, S. [Lat. 
aftical writers, denotes _ — er 
garding the rites, ceremonies, Ce. of telig 
which are ſuppoſed to be handed down bug 
the. days of the apoſtles to the preſent t 
Tradition is diſtinguiſhed into written, where 
of there are ſome traces in the writings of thy 
antient fathers ; and unwritten, whereof » 
mention is made in the writings of the fi 
ages of chriſtianity, 

To TRADU'CE, V. A. I Lat.] toreprels 
as blameable; to calumniate; to decry ; u 
defame, To propagate 3 to jucreaſe by . 
 TRADUCING: ad nas 

f „Adj. lation; lang 
dering; defaming, 2 | 

TRADU'CTION, S. tranſlating one ls 
guage into another; derivation; tranſmiſiunz 
conveyance ; tranſition ; defamation, 

TRA'FFIC, 8, fFr, large true, or 0, 


change of commodities ; the ſubject of un 

To TRA'FFIC, v. N. to carry on trade 

TRAGE'DIAN, S. [Gr.] a writer or ah 
of tragedies. 

TRA'GEDY, S. Lon} 2 Gramatic poem 
repreſenting ſome ſerious action. Figuratie 
ly, »ny mournful or dreadful event. 

TRA'GIC, or TRA'GICAL, 46. [lat} 
relating to tragedy ; mournfui or dreadful, | 

TRA'GI-CO'MEDY, S. Fr,] a dramat 
repreſentation, partly tragedy, and pan 
medy, 

To TRAIL, v. A. [Fr.] to hunt by 
track; to draw long the ground ; to «rv d 
trace 3 to drag. Neutertiy, to be ca 
in length, 

TRAIL, S. the ſcent or enarks left cat 

round by an animal that is hunted; 
thing drawn out in length, or dragpiny ® 
ground; any thing drawn behind in long 
dulations. ; 
| TRAILING, Adj. hanging or ng} 
the ground. 

To TRAIN, v. A. [Fr.] to en 
to draw or entice ; to draw by artifice « 
tagem, Uſed with an, © draw E . 
to another by perſuaſion. Uſed uud 
breed, . educate, of teach by ww = 

TRAIN, S. [Fr.] an artiic ＋ 
tice; the tail of a bird; the F op 
that ſweeps behind along the Fal 1 
ries, proceſs, or method; 4 retinte, d 
ber of followers 3 a pre | 
powder which reaches io 2 mile. an 


of artillery is the canuon 
«MY, | 


TRA 
1 TRAIPSE, V. A. to walk in acareleſs 


futtiſh manner. 
7 dar, 8. 6.0 a ſtroke or touch. 


TRAITOR, S. [Lat.] one who betrays 


oy truſt. 

TR4//TOROUS, Adj. mig de- 
ul; perfidious ; faithleſs. 

TRAMEL, or TRA'MMEL, S. [Fr.] 
nel in which birds or fiſh are caught; a net 
d any kind 3 a kind of ſhackles in which 
horſes are taught to pace. A 

To TRA'5MEL, V. A. to catch or in- 
ſercept ; uſed with up; 

To TRA'MPLE, V. A. Dan.] to tread 
ter fuot with pride, inſolence, or contempt, 
Neuterly, to tread in contempt z to tread with 
atemp!, uſed with en, er upon. 2 
TRANCE, S. [Johnſon propoſes writing 


n, Lat.] a ſtate of the ſoul, wherein it 
vrapt into viſſons of future or diſtant things, 
u the body ſeems inſenſible. 
TRANQUIL, Adj. I Lat.] quiet; undiſ 
whed ; peaccful. 0 
TRANQUILLITY, S. [Lat.] calmneſs ; 
lllneſs ; an undiſturbed ſtate of mind, SY- 
on, Tranguillity, peace, quiet, whether ap- 
lied to the ſoul, to a repuvlic, or any parti- 
ar {.ciety, equally expreſs a fituation ex- 
pt from trouble and moleſtation. The firſt, 
ever, relates to that within one's ſelf, 
in the time preſent, independent of any 
er relations; peace, to the ſituation with 
ud to enemies, who have the power to pro- 
de an alteration 3 guiet, with reſpect to 
e paſt ot future, as tucceeding or preceding 
Nvation troubled, | 

TRANS, in compoſition, is borrowed from 
Latin, and fignifies over, beyond, thruugh, 
Change of tate or place, 

ſo TRANSACT, v. A. [Lat.] to con 
er manage any treaty or affair; to per- 
M or Carry on. 

RANSA'CTION, S. negociation ; ma- 
ment z any bulineſs carrying on. 

P* TRANSCEND, V. A. ¶ Lat.] to paſs 
Perpats, excel, or ſurpaſs; to ſurmount, 


RANSCE'NDENCY, S. [Lat.] excel- 
* ſupereminence of others in any good 
Nor perfection. Exaggeration ; eleva- 
beyond truth. 

RANSC ENDENT, Adj, excellent 3 ſu- 
ehh excellent ; ſurpaſſing, 

„ TRANSCRI'BE, V, A. [Lat.] to 
L 4— ſrom an exemplar. 
ANSCRIPT, 8. Lat. ing c. 
from an original, og a Rees 


RANSCRI'Y TION, S. the act of tran- 

* ot copy ing. 

ND KSION, [tranſtir ſhin] S. 

1 — act of running or paſl- 
place to another; ; 

MUary deviation, 1 


TRANSFER, . A. [Lat.] in Com- 


TRA 


merce, Cc. is an act whereby a perſon ſurs 
renders his right, intereſt or property in any 
ching moveable or immoveable to another, 
it is chiefly uſed for the hgning and making 
over ſhares in the ſtocks, cr public funds, to 
ſuch as purchafe them of the proprietors. 

TRANSFIGURA TION, S.[ Lat, jchange 
of form cr appearance ; the ſtate of a perſon 
or thing whoic appearance is remarkably al- 
tered, Transformation, 

To TRANSFI GURE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
transform ; to change form or appearance, 

TRANSFI'GURED, Adj. having the 
form or appearance changed. 


| through, | 
| To TRANSFORM, V. A. [Lat. ] ts 
change the external form; to change into 


: 


aro, to agree in etymology with trarnſe, Fr. ſome other form. Neuterly, to be metamor- 
ap fa 4 1 Jo ' phoſed, or changed into another form. 


| TRANSFORMA'TION, S. the act of 


| changing from one form into another, Me- 


tamorphoſis, 
To TRANSFU'SE, [rransfize] V. A. 
[Lat.] to pour out of one vellel into another. 
TRANSF U'SION,[ trensfiuzben S. the & 
of pouring out of one vetlel into another, 
Among Anatomiſts, the art of conveying the 
blood of one animal into another, 


paſs over or beyond; to violate, or break, 
veuterly, to offend, 

TRANSGRE'SSION, [ tranſgreſh3n] S. a 
breach or violation of a law or command» 
ment; exceeding due bounds ; oftence, crime, 
fault, 

TRA'NSIENT, Adj. [Lat.] ſoon paſt or 
paſſing ; ot ſhort continuance 5 momentary z 
not laſting, 3 

TRANeIENTLV, M. lightly ; by the 
bye; in pallage. . 

TRANSILVA'NIA, a province of Europe 
annexed to Hungary, and bounded on the N. 
by Upper Hungary and Poland ; on the E. by 
Moldavia and Walachia; on the S. by Wa- 
lachia ; and on the W. by Upper and Lower 
Hungary, It is ſurrounded on all parts by 


ren, The inhabitants have as much corn and 
wine as they want themſelves, and there are 
rich mines of gold, filver, lead, copper, quick- 
filver, and allum, It has undergone various 


of Auſtria, The inhabitants are of ſeveral 
forts of religions. It is-about 162 miles in 
length, and 150 in breadth, Hermanſtadt is 
the capital town, | | 
TRANSIT, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
__ of any planet juſt by or under any fixt 


TRANSTTION, S. [Lat.] removal, paſ- 
ſage, change; the act of paſling from one ſub- 
ject to another, 

TRANSITIVE, Adj. [Lat.] having the 


power of paſſing, In Grammar, applied to 
6h verbs 


To TRANSFF'X, V. A. [Lat. ] to pierce 


To 'TRANSGRE'SS, V. A. [Lat.] to 


high mountains, which however are not bar- 


revolutions, but it now belongs to the Houſe 


- 


— tn 


another; we ſay the Tranſlation of a biſhop, a 


one language into ancther, SX NON. Tranſla- 


TRA 


verbs which fignify any action having an of- 
on ſome object. 
TRA .NSITORY, Adj. [Fr.] continuing 
but for a ſhort time. 


To TRANSLA'TE, v. N. ¶ Lat.] to tranſ- metals into gold or flyer 
port or remove from one place or poſt to ano- 


ther; to transfer or convey; to change; to 
interpret, or give the ſenſe of any book, or ſen- 
tence in another language, To explain: uſed 
in a low colloquial ſenſe. . 
TRANSLA'TION, S. is the act of tranſ- 
ferring or removing a thing from one place to 


' 


council, a ſeat of juſtice &c, It is alſo uſed 
for the verſion of a book, or writing, out of 


tion relates to the turning into modern lan- 
puages ; verſion, into ancient. The Engliſh 
Bible is a tranſlation, The Latin and Greek 
Bibles are werſtons. 

TRAXNSLUUCID, or TRANSLU'CENT, 
Adj. [Lat.] tranſparent; diaphanous ; clear ; 
giving paſſage to light. 


*IRANSMARTINE, Adj. Lat.] on the 


other ſide of the ſea; coming from parts be- 
ond the ſea; ultramarine. 

To TRA'NSMIGRATE, V. N. [Lat.] 
to paſs from one country or place to another. 

TRANSMIGRA”TION, S. is the remo- 
val or tranſlation of a whole people from one 
country to another, by the power of a con- 
queror. Alſo, the paſſage of a ſoul out of 
one body into another, 

TRANSMI'SSABLE, Adi. capable of be- 
ing conveyed, 

TRANSMISSION, | iran/miſbon] S. the 
act of conveying from one place to another, 
or delivering from one place to another, 

To TRANSMIT, V. A. [Lat.] to fend or 
deliver down from one perſon, place, or age, 
to another, 

TRANSMU'TABLE, Adj. [Lat.] capa- 
dle of being changed trom one uature or ſub- 
ſtance to another. 

TRANSMUTA'TION, S. [Lat.] the act 
of changing one nature or ſubſtance to ano- 
ther. Nature, Sir [aac Newton obſerves, 
ſeems delighted with tranſmutuions. Groſs 
bodies and light, he ſuſpects, may be mutu- 
ally tranſmuted into each other; and adds, 
that all bodies receive their active torce from 
the particles of light which enter their com- 
poſition. Earth, by heat, becomes fire ; and, 
by cold, is converted into earth again; denſe 
bodies, by fermentation, are raifed into va- 
rious kinds of air ; and that air, by fermen- 
tation, alſo, reverts into groſs bodies. All 


TRA 


time, has a ſediment and a ſpiti 

fore putrcfaQtion, yields wh'7 andre rs 
animals and vegetables, In Alchemy, it ce 
notes the art of changing or exal:ing imperie 


To 'TRANSMU'TE, v. x. fla] 


change one ſubſtance or matter 
ther, ” 50 


1 
the croſs- ſtaff. \ 
. TRANSPA*RENCY, S. Lat. I gu. 
lity of a body which renders | ealy to * 
through 3 clearneſs; tranſlucence; dub 
neity. | 

TRANSPARENT, Adj, Fr. I that which 
may be ſcen through; clear; pervoug, or gi 
ing paſſage to light; tranſlucent 5 pellucid; dis 
aphanous, 

TRANSPIRA'TION, S. emiffion of u. 
pours. Entrance and diſcharge of air through 
the pores of the ſkin, 

10 TRANSPYRE, V. A. [Lat.] i 
emit in vapour, Neuterly, to be eme 
in vapours; to eſcape from ſecrecy tv n6 
tice, 
| To TRANSPLANT, v. A, [u] 8 
remove and plant in a new place, 10 u. 
move. 

TRANSPLANTA'TION, S. the aft 0 
removing trum one place to another; me- 
val, 

To TRANSPORT, V. A. I Lat.] tomy, 
or convey by carriage, from one place to ano 
ther; to carry into baniſhment; to hurry N 
violence of paſſion ; to put into ecilacy 

TRA'NSPORT, S. a violent huny of pk 
ſion; ecſtacy; a rapture, a (ally; a fa 
employed to carry ſoldiers, ammunition, & 
warlike ſtores; from one place to anther, 
Carriage; conveyance. 

TRANSPO'RTABLE, 4. pt ol It 
ing moved from one place to another. 

TRANSPORTA'TION, S. carrie fra 
one place to another; baniſhment for dm, 
Ecitatic violence of paſſion. 1 

To TRANSPC'SE, [tranſpize] V. Af. 
to put each in the place of the other, : 
put out of place; to alter; to change 1 

TRANSPOSITION, [ royporif#] 
che act of changing the order ot 7 
things. N 

To TRANSUBSTANTIATE, [19% 
ſunſbiate] V. A. [Fr.] to change 097 
lubftance. 

TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, [mw 
Pantbidfhen ] S. [Fr.] in Theology, # 


bodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſets, planets, Oc. 
with all their various parts, grow and increaſe 
out of water, and aqueous and faline tinc- 
tures, and by puttefadion all of them re- 
turn into water, or an aqueous liquor again. 
Farther water, expoſed a while to the open 
aic, puts on a tincture, Mich in proceſs of 


' Romiſh church hold is wrought of the a 


converüon or change of the ſubſtance 1 
bread and wine in the Euchariſt 


body and blood of Jeſus Chrif, which 


ſecration of the prieft, 
To TRANSURE, VN. f bs 
through in vapour, or Ans 15 


TRE. 
TRANSVE'RSE, Adj. [Lat.] in a croſs 


—_ 8. [Sax.] a ſnare ſet to catch 
thieves or vermin 3 an ambuſh ; a ſtratagem to 
tuch, or betray unawares ; a play with a ball 
and flicks, 

To TRAP, V. A. See To EN YR ar, 

TRAPPING, S. [derived, by Minſhew, 
rom drop, Fr, cloth] ornaments belonging to 
t faddle; dreſs; embelliſhment 3 external and 
tifling decoration, : 

TRAPES, S. an idle, ſluttiſh, Natternly 
weach, | 

TRAPE'ZIUM, S. in Geometry, is a plane 
$eure contained under four unequal right 


lines, \ 

TRASH, S. [10.] any thing worthleſs, 
er unwholeſome ; droſs z dregs, A worthleſs 

fon, 
£5 TRASH, V. A. to lop, crop; to cruſh, 
u humble. 

To TRA'VAIL, [pron. travel] V. N. Fr.] 
to labogr hard; to be in labour; to be in 
throes of child- birth. 

TRA'V AIL, [pron. travel] S. hard labour; 
the anguiſh of child- birth. 


TRE 
Sd deferting or betraying ; perfidious ; faith · 
eſs, 

TREA'CHEROUSLY, [tr#cberoufly] Adv, 
perfidiouſly ; clandeſtinety ; faithleſs ly. ; 

TREA'CHERY. [:richery] S. [Fr.] breach 
of faith; perfidy. x 

TRE'ACLE, [ pron. trecti] S. [Fr. Jamedi- 
cine compoſed of many ingredients; the ſpume 
of ſugar ; moloſſes, ; 

To 'TREAD, [ pron. re! V. N. [preter 
trod, part. pail, trodden, Sax. ] to ſet the foot; 
to trample, in ſcorn or malice; to walk with 
pomp, To copulate, applied to birds. Ac- 
tively, to walk upon; to preſs under foot; 
To act as a cock with a hen, 

TREAD, [rred] S. a ſtep with the foot; 
way, track, or path; the cock's part in an 


egg. 

TREA'DLE, [er:2!] S. the part of an en- 
gine worked with the feet; the ſperm of a 
cock. 

TREA4'SON, [eren] S. Fr.] in general 
ſignifies betraying z but is more particularly 
uſed for the act or crime of infidelity to 
one's lawful ſovereign, The lawyers di- 
vide it into high treaſon and petty treaſon, 
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To TRA'VEL, V. N. to make journies, 
applied both to ſea and land, though we ſome- 
Þmer uſe it in oppoſition to voyage, a word in| 
pur anguage appropriated to the ſea, To la- 
ur; to toil, To paſs, go, move, To make 
Journies of curiofity, Actively, to pals ; 10 
urney over, 

TRA'VELLER, S. one who goes a jour- 
1; a wayfarer; one who viſits foreign coun- 
2 

To TRA VERSE, v. A. [Fr.] to croſs, 
lay athwart 3 to thwart, or oppoſe; to op- 
le {0 as to annul ; to croſs, or wander over; 
lurvey, Neuterly, to uſe a poſture of op- 
ution, in fencing, 

TRAVERSE, or TzxAnsvensr, Adj. 
L.] in general, denotes ſomething that goes 
avert another; that is, croſſes and cuts it 
diquely, Hence, to traverſe a piece of ord- 
ace, among Gunners, ſignifies to turn or 
Jat it which way one pleaſes, upon the plat- 
Im, In Navigation, it is a compound courſe, 
rein ſeveral different ſucceſſive courſes and 
ances are known, In Law, it denotes the 
nal of ſome matter of fact alledged to be 
it in a declaration or pleadings. 

TRA'VESTY, Adj. from the French 
N traveflir, to diſguiſe one's ſelf : hence 

y is applied to the disfiguring of an au- 
5 or the tranſlating him into a ſtile and 
ner different from his own ; or the turn- 
a ſerious ſubjeRt into burleſque, 
RAUMA'TIC, 8. [Gr.] a medicine 
lor the cure of wounds, 

RAUMA'TIC, Adj, [Gr.] belonging 

; 4 cure of wounds; vulnerary, 

| 7%; S. [Swed,] a ſhallow wooden 
118 which meat or fiſh is carried. 


The firſt is an offence againſt the ſecurity of 


— — 1 


the king or kingdom, which is again divided 
into various branches. Petty treaſon is, where 
a ſervant kills his maſter, a wife her huſband, 
or a ſecular or religious perſon kills his pre- 
late or ſuperior, to whom he owes faith and 
obedience ; and aiders and abetters, as well as 
procurers, are within the act. 
TRE"ASONABLE, [| tre&zonable ] Adj, 
traitorous; liable to be conſtrued, or inter- 
preted treaſon, 

TREA'SURE, ſ[pron. #r#zbure] S. [Fr.] 
wealth or riches hoarded wp or accumulated, 
To TREA'SURE, [zrezbure] V A. to 
hoard, accumulate, or amaſs. 
TREA'SURER, [tr&zburer] S. is an offi- 
cer to whom the treaſure of a prince, or cor- 
poration, is committed to be kept, and duly 
diſpoſed of, Lord High Treaſurer is firſt com- 
mi ſſioner of the en th has under his charge 
and direction all the king's revenue, which is 
kept in the Exchequer, He holds his place 
during the king's pleaſure, and is inftituted 
by the delivery of a white ſtaff to him; and 
has a check on all the officers employed in 
collecting the king's revenue. There is like- 
wiſe the Treaſurer of the king's houſhold, of 
the king's navy, of the king's chamber, and 
of the wardrobe; moſt corporations have 
Treaſurers ; as has likewiſe every county. 

TREA'SURY, [:r&zbury] S. a place in 
which riches or money are laid up or acru- 
mulated, 

To TREAT, [treat] V. A. [Fr.] to negoti- 
ate; to ſettle, To diſcourſe on, uſed with os 
or upon; from trafo, Lat, To uſe, To manage, 
handle, carry on, To entertain freely, Neu- 
terly, to diſcourſe or diſcuſs ; from traiter, Fr, 
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NachRROUs, lerecberous] Adj. guile 
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To carry on a treaty or negociation; ts come 
6 L 2 te 


- 


or written tract on any ſubject. 


ed out. 


— — — — — 
* 


to terms of accommodation. To entertain a 
perſon at a feaſt, 
TREAT, [ treet ] S. an entertainment 
ven, ö 


' TRE'ATISE, [erectiſe] S. a ſet diſcourſe 


TREATMENT, {| rrecement ] S. [Fr.] 
uſage; manner of uſage, whether good or 


TRE'ATY, [trecty] S. [Fr.] is a covenant 
between two or more nations; or the ſeveral 
articles and conditions ſtipulated and agreed 
upon between ſovereign powers, 

" TRE'BLE, Aj. [ Lat, | threefold, triple. In 
Muſic, ſharp, applied to ſound. 

To TRE'BLE, V. A. [Fr.] to multiply 
by three; to make thrice as much, Neuterly, 
to become threefold. 


TRE'CASTLE, a village in Breck nockſhire 
* In S. Wales, 10 miles W. of Brecknock, and 


7737 from London, with fix fairs; on April 
5, May 21, Aug. 14, Oct. 14, Nov. 13, and 
Dec. 14, for ſheep, cattle, hogs, and horſes. 
TREE, S. [Belg.] is the firſt and largeſt 
of the vegetable kind, conſiſting of a ſingle 
trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 
and leaves. Figuratively, any thing branch- 


TRE'FOIL, or CLO'VER, S. [Fr.] is a 
plant greatly eſteemed by the farmers, for 
the great improvement it makes upon land, 
the goodneſs of its hay, and the value of its 
ſeed. 

TREFRHYW, a village of Carnarvonſhire, 
in N. Wales, with three fairs, on May 12, 
September 3, and November 2, for cattle. 

TREGANA'THA, or TREGAN THA, 
a village in Cornwall, with two fairs; on May 
6, and Auguſt 12, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
cloth, and a few hops, 

TREGA'NNON, or TREGA*'RRON, a 
town of Cardiganſhire, in S. Wales, with a 
market on Thurſday, and a fair on March 15, 
16, and 17, for horſes, hogs, ſtockings, cloth, 
flannel, wool, and pedlars ware ; ſeated on the 
river Tivey, is a corporation, and has a hand- 
ſome church. It is 15 miles S. E. of Aberiſt- 
with, and 202 1 W. by N. of London. 

TRE'GONY, a town in Cornwall, with 
'a market on Saturdays, and five fairs; on 
Shrove-Tueſday, May 3, July 25, September 
1, and November ö, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
cloth, and a few hops. It is 41 miles W. 
by S. of Plymouth, and 256 W. by S. of Lon- 


{ 


don. 

TRE'LLIS, S. [Fr.] a ſtructure of iron, 
wood, or oſier, the parts croſſing each other 
like a lattice. ; 

TRE'LLISED, Adj. wrought in the man- 
ner of a lattice or grate. 

To TRE*MBLE, V. N. [Fr.] tp ſhake or 


L 


TRE 
| TREME'NDOVUS, Adj. [a.)] "I 
with, or cauſing, fear or dread ; he " *Oing 
TRE'MOR, S. [Ler.] a * 4 
or trembling; quivering or vibratin * 
ö 0 2 Adj. Lat.] — 
AKing; vidra : 1 
fearful. 5 tory 3 trembling ; quyering ; 
| To TRENOH, .. 
0 CH, v. A. 
dig into pits or xi of bag ” vey 
TRENCH, S. [Fr.] a gi ; 
3 AA, -2 hl - — Frog 4 | 
ters in their approaches, or to guard 
2998 A = [4 ad a Camp, 
Figs NCHANT, Adj, [Fr.} cutting; 
| TRE'NCHER,'S, [Fr.] apiece of wood; 
an utenſil; a table; food; a quare ap 
worn by ſtudents at the univerſities, 
To TREND, v. N. to tend; to incling 
to any particular direction. 
TRE'NDLE, S. I Sax. ] any thing round, 
TREPA'N, 8. [Fe an inſtrument by | 
which round pieces are cut out of tie {all de 
A ſnare, This fignification of the word i 
ſaid by Skinner to derive ity origin from Tit. 
PANT, a part of Sicily, where our ſaips being 
inſidiouſſy invited, in the reign of Q,Elizabeth 
were unjuſtly detained, 
To TREPA'N, v. A. [Fr.] to perforat ten 
with the trepan; to catch; to enſnare, ; 
TRE'PID, Aej. [Lat.] trembling; qual 
ing for fear, | 
TREPIDA'TION, S. [Fr.] fate of fuk tif 
ing or trembling ; ſtate of terror. 
TREPT'DITY, S. timidity ; fearfvlneſ de 
To TRESPASS, V. N. Fr.] to tanie 
or offend, Uſed with againft, to enter 2 pets 
ſon's ground unlaw fully. | Pin), 
TRE'SPASS, S. [Fr.] zn offence orit Ti 
jury done another; unlawtul entrance on an Dans 
ther's ground. _ 
TRE/SPASSER, S. one that cends unt fs 
the law ; one that injures _ ; unlawh de pe 
entrance on another's gound. 
TRE'SSES, S. [it has no fiagular. Ft TR 
locks or curls of hair hanging down looleh in! 
TRE'STLE,S. [Fr.] amoveadle frame t 
ſupports any thing; a three legged * 
TRET, S. [Lat.] in Commerce, um : 
ance made for the waſte or dirt, that * the 
mixed with any commodity, which 15 2% * 
four pounds in one hundred and four pt deck 


icht. i 8 
mn TREVE'NY, or TREVE NA, 3 "= e 


0 


in Cornwall, with one fair, on | 
for horſes, "oxen, ſheep, cloth, a0d 3 7 
hops. 

"TREVES, or TRI'ERS, the eleftorat TRIC 


in the cirt 1 1 a 
Lower Rhine ; bounded — - * 2 0 1 
electorate of Cologne; on tne ® * 


a province in Germany, 


ſhiver with fear or cold ; to quiver. 

TRE'MBLING, Adj. ſhaking or ſhivering | 
with fear or cold; tottering, quivering, qua- 
vering. | 


the breadth is very 


via; on the S. by the f alatinare — 


i W 
and Lorrain; and on the W. ©) | 
It is about one hundred — 1 1 

wy 


TRI 


TRI 


zus and foreſtsz and ite inhabitants TRI'CKINGLY, Adv. is 4 cheating, 


eatly in the war with France, 
* — 2 Rhine and — 
1 fruitſul, abounding in corn and wine; 
= 1 — thereabouts than in 
aher parts. Treves is the capital, whoſe arch- 
bop is an elector, and aſſumet the title of arch- 
ancellorof the empire for the Gauls, and gives 
the rſt vote at the election of an Emperor, 
TRE VET, S. [Sax] any thing ſtanding | 
feet, 
—_ a village in Cornwall, with two 
firs, on Holy-Thurſday, and July 25, for 
horſes, oxen, theep, cloth, and 'a few hops. 
TREY, S. [Fr.] three; the three odds 
1 cards and dice. ; 
TRIAD, S. [Fr.] three united. | 
TRIAL, S. a teſt or examination; ex- 
periencez an experiment z 3 temptation or 
ef of virtue; the ſtate of being tried. In 
Law, it is the examination of a cauſe, civil 
criminal, according to the laws of the land, 
defore a r judg , 
TRVANGLE, 8. [Lat.] a figure with 
three ſides and three corners. 
TRIANGULAR, Adj. * having 
three corners; in the form of a triangle. 
TRIBE, S. [Lat.] in Antiquity, was a 
tend in quantity or number of perſons, when 
a Cvifion was made of a city or people into 
quarters or diſtricts. 
TRIBULA'TION, S. Fr.] perſecution, 
tifreſs, vexation, trouble, affliction. 
TRIBU'NAL, S. [Cat.] in general denotes 
be ſeat of a judge. The word is Latin, and 
kes its name from the ſeat where the Tri- 
pune of the Roman people was placed to ad- 
niniſtet juſtice, 
TRIBUNE, S. among the antient Ro- 
hans, was a magiſtrate choſen out of the 
ommons to protect them againſt the oppreſ- 
ns of the great, and to defend the liberty of 
de people againſt the attempts of the ſenate 


nd conſuls, 


TRIBUTARY, Adj. [Lat.] paying taxes 


* 


TRIBUTE, S. [Lat.] is a tax or impoſt 
uch one prince or ſtate is obliged to pay to 
er, as a token of dependence, or in vir- 
e of a treaty, and as a purchaſe of peace. 
udectiop. 
TRICE, S. [Johnſon ſuppoſes it to be cor- 
1 trait, Fr.] a ſhort time, or an 
TRICE'NNIAL, Adj. ¶ Lat.] belonging to 
—— of thirt years, 

RICK, s. [Belg,] a ſly fraud or arti- 
1 Juggle; a lift of cards, 
% TRICK, V. A. [Fr.] to cheat, im- 
De defraud. To dreſs, adorn, or knot, 
"whe, 10 . knet of hair. To 

t of hand - 

Fly, to live by deceit, 2 


my ſubje& ; ſubordinate ; paid in tri- 
e. 


fraudulent, and deceitful manner. 

To TRTCKLf, V. N. to run down in 
drops; to trill in a ſlender ſtream. 

TRUYCKSTER, S one who cheats or de- 
frauds ; a wily and deceitful perſon, 

TRI'CKSY, Adj. pretty. 

TRI'DENT, S. [Lat.] an attribute of 
Neptune ; being a kind of ſceptre, which 
painters and poets put into the hands of tha! 
god, in form of a fpear or fork, with three 
teeth; whence the word. 

TRIDING, S. [| Sax. ] the third part of 
a county. 

TRIDING MOTE, S. à court. leet; the 
court held for a triding, 

TRI'DUAN, Adj. I Lat. ] laſting three days; 
every third day, 

_ TRIE'NNIAL, Adj, [Lat.] laſting three 
ears; happening every third year. 

TRI'FID, Adj. ¶ Lat. ] cut or ſeparated into 
three parts. | 

To TRIFLE, V. N. [Pelg.] to act or 
talk without any weight, dignity, or impor- 
tance, To mock ; to play the fool, follow- 
ed by with. To be of no importance, Ac- 
tively, to make of no importance. Obſolete. 

TRIFLE, S. a thing of no weight, value, 
or importance. 

TRI FORM, Adj. [Lat.] having three 
ſhapes or forms. 

To TRIG, V. A. [ Dan. ] to ſtop e wheel; 
to ſet a mark to ſtand at in playing at nine- 
pins, &c. 

TRI'GAMY, S. [Gr.] the crime of hay- 
ing three huſbands or wives, 


TRYGGER, [trig-er] S. [Fr.] a catch to 


the catch by which a muſket is diſcharged. 
TRIGLYPHS, [ig] S. in Architec- 
ture, are a ſort of ornaments repeated at equal 
intervals in the Doric frize. 
TRIGON,S. [Gr.] a triangle. In Aſtro- 


ſee. 

TRIGONO'METRY, S. the art of mea- 
ſuring triangles. 

TRILA”'TERAL, Adj. having three ſides. 

TRILL, S. [Ital.] a quaver, or tremu- 
louſneſs of muſic, 

To TRILL, V. N. to quaver, Actively, to 
trickle, or fall down in drops, 

TRILLION, S. [Fr.] ten hundreds of 
thouſands of billions ;z or a million tw:ce mul- 
tiplied by a million, 
p TRIM, Adj, [Sax.] nice; well-dreſſed; 
mug. ö 

To TRIM, V. A. [Sax. ] to fit out, or 
adorn ; to ſhave; to adjuſt; to balance a veſ- 
ſel, Neuterly, to fluctuate between two par- 
ties; to balance. 

TRIM, S. dreſs. Trim of a ſhip is her 
beſt poſture, proportion of ballaſt, hanging 
of her maſts, Cc. for ſailing, 


TRIC ! R 
17 KING, Adj. cheating z crafty ; de- 


TRIMMER, S. one who changes ſides; 
a turncoat 
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hold the wheel of a carriage on ſteep ground; 


logy, it denotes the ſame with Trine; which. 
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n furncoat; a piece of wood fremed at aj} ToT 
rxight angle to the joints, againſt the ways ene; n IeRefie Jene h | 
for chimneys, and well-holes of ſtairs. |as many, . , 4s much, g 
 TRIUMMINGS, S, ornaments to ſet offi TRIPLET, 8. three of, 1: 
clothes, &c. ; he ending in the fame rhi „ threw 
TRIMNESS, S. neatneſs in dreſs ; ſpruce- TRUPLICATE, Adi lla ] three-fol 
8. | / thrice as PF Da tex... 
TRINE, S. in Aſtrology, is the aſpect or which 1 n 16 the ei 
—— _ one ſtar in regard to another, when = nf. 3 
they are diſtant 120 degrees: it is noted with  TRIPLICA'TION 
this character 4. three-fold, or taking 2 makin 
FRING, a town in Hertfordſhire, with a three times, 77 T9 
market on Fridays, and two fairs, on June TRIPLICITY, s. Fr.] the quali 
29, little uſed, and on September 29, fox being three-fold, or treble, — * | 
Þiring ſervants. It is a ſmall place, 27 miles mers, a diviſion of the figns — * 
W. of Hertford, and 31 W. N. V/ of London, number of elements to each diviſion. Conky 
/ *FRINITA'RIANS, thoſe who are ortho- ing of three figns, 
dox, and believe in the Trinity: thoſe who: TRIPLY, Adv, in a three-fold manner 
do not believe therein being called Antitrini- TRI POD, S. lat.] in Antiquity, % 


tarians. : F | famed ſacred ſeat cf ſtool, fypportes by thre 
TRINITY, S. [Fr.] is the ineffeble mi ſ. | feet, whereon the priefts and fibyls were plac 
tery of three perſons in the Gochezd, ed to render oracles. 


TRINITY-H@USE, S. a kind of college TRIPOLY, S. in Natural Hiſtory, is t 
at Deptford, belonging to a company or eor- name of an earthy ſubſtance, much uſed by 
poration of ſeamen, who, by the king's char- lapidaries to poliſh ſtones; it is produced i 
ter, have power to take cognizance of thoſe, Germany, Saxony, and France, 
perſons who deſtroy ſea-marles; and to take | TRIPPING, Adj. quick; aimble ; tumbs 
exe of other things belonging to naviga- | ling; faultering. Figuratively, deviating from 


tion. | the rules of chaſtity, 
TRINITY-SU'NDAY, S. the firſt Sunday  TRIPUDIA'TION, S. [Lat.] the 20 of 
after Whit-Sunday. dencing, 


4 | | 
TRINKET, S. a toy; a gew-gaw; a TRIRE'ME, S, [Lat.] 2 galley having 
y-thing. | three rows of oars on each fide, 
TRINO'CTIAL, [ trinskfhial] Adj. [Lat.] TRISY'LLABLE, S. [Lat.] a word cots 
conſiſting, or having the continuance of three | fiſting of three ſyllables, 
nights. | TRITE, Adj, [Lat.] worn out; fale 
TRINO'MIAL, Adj. [Lat.] having three | common; thread-bare, 
names. TRI'TENESS, S. cominonnels ; flake 
* TRYOURS, S. in Law, are ſuch perſons | neſs, 1 a 
as are choſen by the court to examine whe-| TRITHE“ STS, S. [Or.] hereticks hela 
ther a challenge made to the whole pannel ing three diſtinct Godheads, ; 
of jurors, or any part of them, be juſt or not. TRYTON, S. Fr. in Poetry, a ſea cemi- 
To TRIP, V. A. [Belg.} to ſupplant ; to | god, held by the ancients to be an cer a 
throw down by firiking the ſeet from the | trumpeter of Neptune, attending an um 
ground with a ſudden blow, uſed with yp, | and carrying his orders from ſea !0 ſea. — 
To catch or detect. Neuterly, to fall by flip- poets repreſent him as half- man, bart, 
ping the feet; to fail, err, or be deficient; to | terminaltng ins dolphin's tail, bearing in one 
tumble; to run on tip-toe, or lightly ; to hand a ſea-ſhell, which ſerves as 2 trumpeb 
take a ſhort voyage. : To TRITTURATE, V. A. (Fr 
TRIP, S. a ſtroke by which a perſon's | verize z to reduce to a poder; t0 lerig py 
heels are kicked up; a fumble; à miſtake or} TRITURA'TION, 8. in Pham 
failure; a ſhort voyage or journey; a jaunt. 20. of reducing Fl ſolid body into powerr| 
TRIPARTITE, Adj. [Lat.] ſomething | levigation ; pulverization. 
divided into three parts, or made by three TRI'VET, S. , a 
arties, TRI VIAL, Adj. Lat.] worthleſs ; tritt 


TRIPARTITION, S. the aGt of dividing of no weight or importance ; Wig | 

by three. | TRI'VIALLY, Adv. in 2 15 7 

TRIPP, S. [Fr.] the entrails of a bullock leſs, - _ manner; vulgar!) 3 

erly deelied, cerably; lightly- \ all 

- TRIPE"T ALOUS, Adj. [Gr.] confiſting TRI VIALNESS, 8. meannef j Wt 
of three Jcaves. leſſneſs; triflingneſs; of n weight 


TRIP HONG, [| rriptb#n 8. in portance. | 
Grammar, three vowels — Þ but one TRIUMPH, ſ ri ] * cl 
found. X man Antiquity, Was 2 pu Anti 

form 00 by the Romans 


TRIPLE, Adj, [Lat.] three-fold, 
/ 


TRO 
e geoeral, by allowing him a magnificent 
into the city. 

10 TRIUMPH, [eriumf] V. N. [Lat.] 
t celebrate a victory with pomp or Joy; to 
hin a victory. To triumph ever, to inſult 
u zccount of ſome advantage gained. 

TRIUMPHAL, [rridmfal] Adj. [Lat.] 

longing to a triumph. 
inv K, S. hi Lat.] one of the three 
perſons who govern abſolutely, and with equal. 
athority, in a tate z chiefly applied to the Ro- 
un government, 


prerment adminiſtered by three perſons, 
vith equal authority; ſuch was that of Pom- 
G Czſar, and Craſſus, at Rome. 

TRIUNE, Adj. [Lat.] three and one at 
de ſame time. 

TRO'CHEE, [ rr6kee] S. [Gr.] in Gram- 
mar, a foot in Greek and Latin poetry, con- 
lng of two ſyllables, the firſt long, and the 
ſecond ſhort, 

TRO'CHLEA, [:r6&/ca] S. one of the me- 
amica powers, commonly called a pulley, 
Rochus, ils] S. [Gr.] a Wheel; 
thing round, 

TRODE, preter, of TA EAD. 
IRO'GLUDYTE, S. [Gr.] one who in- 
wits caves of the earth. 

Te TROL!, [o pron, long] V. A. [Belg.] 
d rell, or move circularly. Neuterly, to 
ve or zun round; to fiſh for a pike with 
rod which has a pulley towards the bot- 


m, 
Romer, S. a ſlatternly, looſe woman. 
aULL, 
TAO NACE, S. an ancient cuſtomary toll 
ue for weighing wool, 
_ S, [Fr.] a ſmall body of horſe or 
ns, 
| 0 TROOP, v. A, to flock or gather to- 
«Tz to march off, or run away. : 
TROOPER, S. a dragoon ; a ſoldier that 
Its on horſeback. 
ROPE, S. [Gr.] in Rhetoric, is a figure, 
dre) a word is removed from its firſt and 
url lgnification, and applied with advan- 
2 a ver thing which it does not ori- 
n mean; as, God is my rock, 
* PHY, I] S. a.] among The 
nente Was a pile or heap of arms of avan- 
= enemy, | 
| einer part of the field of battle. Tro- 
g ey denotes a duty paid annually by 
--Kcepers, or their landlords, for defray- 
* *xpence of the military furniture of 
Tilitza, 
DYPICS, S, [Cr.] in Aſtronomy and 
Ja Yi two circles ſuppoſed to be 
1 3 ſide of the equinoCtial, and pa- 
1 ooh That on the north fide of the 
ig te tropic of Cancer, and the 
tropic has the name of Capricorn, 


TRU 


TRO'PICAL, Adj. rhetorically changed 
from its original meaning. Placed near, or 
belonging to, the Tropick. | 
TROVOLO'GICAL, Adj. [Gr.] beloag- 
ing to tropology, 

TROPO'LOGY, S. [Gr.] a diſcourſe de- 
livered in tropes or figures. 

TRO'SSERS, S. [Fr.] uſed by Shakeſpear 
for breeches, or hoſe, ; 

To TROT, v. N. [Fr.] to move with 
a high jolting pace; to walk faſt, 
TROT, S. the jolting high pace of a horſe, 


TRIUMVIRATE, S. { Lat.] an abſolute In low language, a ſorry old woman, 


TROTH, S. [trouth, old Eng.] truth; 
faith; fidelity. 

TRO'TTER, S. one who trots; the foot 
of a ſheep, 

To TROU'BLE, [pron, ib] V. A. [Fr. 
to diſturb, perplex; to afflict, grieve, diſtreſs, 
or make uneaſy; to ſue for a debt. 
TROU'BLE, [2r4b/] S. [Fr.] perplexity ; 
diſtreſs; affliction; uneaſineſs; moleſtation ; 
vexation. 

TROU*BLESOME, [ rraublſome] Adj. cauſ- 
ing moleſtation ; vexatious; atflictive; unea · 
ly tireſome; burdenſome; teaſing, 
TRO'VER, S. [Fr.] in Law, is an action 
that lies againſt one, who, having found ano- 
ther's goods, refuſes to deliver them upon de- 
mand. 

TROUCH, pron. rr] S. [ Sax. ] any veſ- 
ſel of greater length than breadth, having the 


riners, the hollow between two waves, 

To TROUL, V. N. [Belg.] to move or 
utter volubly, 

To TROUNCE, V. A. [Fr.] to puniſh by 
an inditment or information. 

TROUSE, or TROU'SERS, [troZzers} 
S. [Erſe] the long leoſe breeches worn by 
ſailors, 

TROUT, S. the name of ſeveral. ſpecies of 
ſalmon. Uſed familiarly to fignify an honeſt, 
or perhaps a filly fellow, 
To TROW, [rr] V. N. [Dan.] to think, 
or imagine; to conceive, 

TROW, Adv. truly, 

TROW'BRIDGE, a town of Wiltſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on 
July 25, for milliners goods. It is ſeated on 
a hill, and is a town remarkable for clothiers, 


raiſed by the conqueror on the It is 23 miles S. W. of Marlborough, and 98 4 


W. ot London. 
TROWFEL, [e pron. as in bow] S. [Fr.] 


a tool uſed. by maſons and bricklayers for 
ſpreading mortar. 


TROY-WEIGHT, S. a weight of 12 
ounces to the pound, uſed in weighing gold, 
bread, drugs, &c. 

TRU ANT, S. [Belg.] one who wanders 
about idly, and negleQs his duty and buſineſs ; 
an idler. To f lay the truant, is to be abſent 
from ichool without leave. 


4 4s through the beginning of thoſe 
10 Le diſtant from the equinoCtial 


{ TRUCE, S. {low Lat.] denotes a ſuſpen- 
ſion of ara:s, or a ceſſation of hoſtilities be- 


twccn 


upper fide open. Trough of a ſca, among ma- 
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TRU 
tween two armies, in order to ſettle articles of 
peace, bury the dead, or the like. 

TRUCIDA'”TION, S. [ Lat. Icarnage; but- 

; flaughter. 

To TRUCK, V. N. Fr.] to give one com- 
modity or thing in exchange for anther ; to 
barter ; to ſwop. 

TRUCK, S. exchange. Wooden wheels for 
earriages of cannon. 


T U 5 


pipe to convey water, Th, proboſcis 

elephant, 1 * 
emos, S. Fr. ] the knods of 

8 2 which it is ſupported on its = ol 
a town in C ith tx 
9 on Ky mas ol = 
airs, on Midlent- dla 
day in ——— — Val 
cember 18, for herſes, 


TRU'CKLE, S. a little running wheel, janda few hops. It; a 
To TRU CKLE, V. N. to tubmit, or the county, ang is — 8 5 27 Fl 


yield ; to creep, or buckle to, mouth-haven, which i er 
TRU'CULENT, Adj. ſtern, fifrce, or cruel, ſtreams, and * * may 
To TRUDGE, v. N. [Ital. ] to travel or is large, handſome, and well inhabite tene 
two members to parliament, and has fx 
| reeir fit of the coinage of tin. 1t is governed by 4 
che nature of things. Genuine, oppoſed to mayor and aldermen, has one church & 
counterfeit. Faithful, exact, honeſt, veracious, | about 6co houſes ; the frets are OS 1 
: 's 217 | 2 miles W. by S, of Exeter, and nt * 
TRU'EPENNY, S. a familiar expreſſion by S. of London, mY 


jog on heavily. 
TRUE, Adj. [Sax.] agreeing with fact, or 


ghtiul, 


for an honeſt fellow. 


1 RU'FFLE, Ss. [Fr.] is a kind of a ſub- thruſting or 1 


terrancous vegetable production, not unlike 


muſhrooms, beisg a genus of fungi, which [tity of hay or ſtraw, Among Florifts, it g- 
under the ſurface ef the earth. nifics many flowers growing together * Hl 
TRULL, S. [Ital.] a luw meen profiitute ; head of a ſtalk, Allo, the bandage or ligz 


a vagrant whore, t 


TRU'LY, Adv. faithfully ; fincerely. who have hernias or ruptures, 


"TRUMP, S. [Bclg.] a trumpet, A card of 


the place, I 


TRU'SION, [erizbon] S. [Lat.] theaft of 
PTRXSS, S. Fr. | a bundle, or certain quats 
ure, wherewith to keep the parts, in thule 


To TRUSS, V. A. [Fr.] to pack up cle 


the ſame fort ot that which is turned up, ogether; to fit a fowl tor the ſpit, ex, 


which will win any card of another ſort, and 


TRUST, S. [Rvun.] confidence ; land 


is therefore derived from, and uſed formerly on another; contident opinion of any erent; * 
to be written, triumph. To put to the trumps, credit ; ſomething committed to a perſon's tet 


is, to reduce to great extremities, or to be put charge. 


to the laſt expedient, 


To TRU Mr, V. A. to win with a trump |to believe; to let a perſon have a cam 


To 'TRUST, V. A. to place confidence in; 


eerd, To trump up, to deviſe, forge, cheat, | without preſent money ;; to commit tu ae. Tv” 

TRUMPEKY, S. uſcleis and oftentatioug | ſon's care, Neuterly, to be confident of fe: 1: 
ſhew ; paltry tuff; falſhood; empty talk; thing tuture; to rely upon; to expeth, kv burſy 
wr: ftes, lowed ty to. | 


TRUMPET, S. [Fr. and Belg.] a muſical 
inſtrument, the moſt noble of all the portable 
ones of the kind. Marine trumpet, is a muſical; fi 
inſtrument with one ſtring, which being ſtruck 


with a hair bow, ſounds like a trumpet, S eak- | honeſty, 


made over or bequeathed for the uſe and bent 


TRUSTEE, S. one to whom any thing i 


t of another; a guardian. 


TRU'STINESS, S. faithfulneſs ; feel veel 
TRUST v, Adj. fit to be relied on, cu 


Ag trumpet, is a long large tube, made of tin, 10 
periectly ſtreight, and with a very large aper- fided in; honeſt ; faithful; ſtout; frrong.. [UF 
ture, and carries the voice to a very great diſ=-| TRUTH, S. LSax. ] is a term uſed in | of ; 


poſition to faiſhood, and applied to fac 


' tance, Figuratively, one u ho ſounds a trumpet, 
[RU'MPETER, S. one who blows or tions which anſwer, or accord, dar. | 
ſounds a trumpet ; one who proclaims, pub- or reality of the thing, whereof ſomethin ed vi, 
affirmed or denied. Marul trutb confi 8 1 to. 


liſhes, or denounces. A fiſh, 


TRUNCATED, Adj. [Lat.] cut ſhort | ſpeaking things | 
, J [ ] _ minds. | Meaphyfica! or tran ( 
TRU'NCHEON, S. Fr.] a ſhort ſtaff or truth, is 2 r 


cudgel; a ſtaff born by a general officer; à things conformable 
ef. | tp + {oc | have annexed to their names. — 


at the point; deprived of a limb; maimed, 


thick ſhort worm bred in the maws of horſes, 
To TRU'NDLE, V. N. | Sax. | to roll; to 
bowl along. 


ground, In Anatomy, it is the buſto of a 


It is alſo he main body of an artery or vein. 
Alſo, a cheſt covered with leather. A woeden 


an experiment of; to exper 
TRUNK, S. [Fr.] denotes the ſtump or examine as a judge; te — followed 


body of a tree, between its branches and the| juſtice ; to bring to 4 
g a out ; to bring to the teſt; to len. 55 


human body, excluſive of the head and limbs. terly, to endeavour. 


according to the Pere 
g but che real exifcace i 
To TRY, Ws A, (Fr.] do W 4 


ence; io 
before a cout 


TRY'AL, S. See TI IA. { 
TUB, 8. {Belg.] is  largf 24 


I 
UM | TUN 

Wes it is an indeterminate; TU'MBLER, S. one who puts his body 
wot. r — into different poſtures, and ure —_— 
_————__— ivity; a ſpecies of pigeon ; adrinking-veilel. 
10 . — e l. 8. (Fr. j a dung-cart; 2 
$ to de pounds. ; | king - tool. | 19 
e deen eren Fa de nos [1a] » fell 
conduit, or canal; A ; | TU'MFEFY, V. A. [Lat.] to ſwell; to 
Er fl, wb, gs li To TUMEEY,V. A [a1 ll 
matter, for the air, or =_ 2 e * TU'MID, Adj. [Lat.] ſwollen ; puffed up. 
hire a free paſſage or 2 5 3 Affectedly lofty, applied to ſiyle. . 
i; ſometimes uſed for a te > , hich} TU'MOR; S. [Lat.] 4 diſeaſe in which 
woperly, for that part thereof, into whic "Ng es ho 
r_” d by which they are the parts loſe their natural ftate by a f 
be 11 —_ ae a increaſe of their ſire; a ſwelling, or 8 3 
crected and uſed. , j ected pomp or preatneis, 

TU BERCLE, S 9] l . 8222 18. the at of entomb- 
r excreſcence on the 5 npic, In 5 ee, : 
my, it is a kind of A _ — — wg _ og, * ” 8 5 3 
um of a knob or turnip. e plants v NN 
produce ſuch roots, 2 hence — papa” 1 yOu 8 e's rabble z 
nous £6. [Lat,] foll of knots! TUMULTUOUS, Adj. [Fr.] gahering 
ga . * in a confuſed and noiſy manner; turbulent; 
— , : : - a {diſorderly ; riotous; ſeditious, | : 
2 . 91 'TUN, S.[ Belg, originally ſignifies s _ 
en j. [ Lat. ] long and hollow; veſſel, or caſk, of an oblong form, and big- 
n [ Lat. ] long and ho 5 geſt in the middle. Alſo, a veſſel for Pe: 
ed on een 
r "I cubic ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to contain - 
lo TUCK, V. N. {'Leut.] * with up, ton. : 2 40 ſolid feet of round timber, and 
deruſh together, or hinder from ſpreading; 53 © ſquare, : 
run and faſten cloaths up; to make them| To TUN, V. A. to put into caſks; to 
orter, Uſed with in, to force the bed cloaths | barrel, 
tween the bed and bedſtead, to keep out the 


TU'NABLE, Adi. capable of being put in 
. tune, or made harmonious z muſical. 
TUCKER, S, a border of linen or lace on! TUN BRIDGE, a town in Kent, oy 
e boſom of a ſhirt 3 a fuller of cloth. market on Fridays, and three fairs, on Aſh- 
TUDDINGTON, or TO'DDING TON, a |Wedneſday, July 5, and October 29, for bul- 
uin Bedfordſhire, with a ſmall market on locke, horſes and toys. It 1s a large well- 
wurſdays, almoſt diſuſed. It has five fairs, built place, and noted for its mineral ſprings, 
April 25, firſt Monday of June, Sept, 4, | which are five miles S. E. of the town 3 but 
2, and Dee, 6, all for cattle, It is 39 in the ſame pariſh. The time of drinking 
Wes from London. te waters is in June, July and Auguſt, The 
ITESDAY, s. {Sax.] is the third day of town is 35 miles N. W. of Kyc, and 30 S. E. 
weck. It has its name from Tueſco, an by S. of London, 3 
lot the Saxons, worſhipped on this day; TUNE, S. (Belg. ] in Muſic, is that pro- 
oled to be the Mars of the Romans, ken? of ſounds whereby they come under the 
FT, S. [Fr.] a bunch of feathers; the relation of acute and grave to one another, 
Kot a bird; a thicket of trees, or the Sound; harmony, concert of parts. To be 
BY part of them; a lock of hair, in tune, is to bg in a ſtate proper for uſe, a 
v IUG, V. A. [Sex.] to pull with con- |erciſe, or any particular purpoſe, 1 
ed violence ot ſtrength; to pluck. Neu- To TUNE, V. A. to put in a ſtate whercin 
. to pull hard; to labour; to ſtruggle. concords may be ſounded; to ſing hzrmoni- 
PUG, S. the act of pulling with the ut-ouſſy. In low language, to beat. Neuteriy, 
and continued effort. to form one ſound to another; to utter with 
Teuro, Lui. S. [Lat.] the care the voice inarticulate harmony. : 
Puzrdian or tutor, f TU'NEFUL, Adj. muſical ; harmonious, 
VLIP,S. Lu. ] a beautiful well-known TU'NIC, S. [Lat.] a kind of waiſtcoat or 
of various colours. under garment, worn by the Romans. Alſo, 
Je TUMBLE, v. N. [Belg. ] to fall ſud- a veſt, a ſort of Nleeveleſs coat. 
Jen the ground; to fall down z to fall] TU'NICLE, 8. Lat.] a thin membranous 
* quantities, tumultuouſly ; to play | coat or ſkin covering any part of the body; a 
* Oy putting the body into different pol- | little coat; integument, 
i do roll about, Actively, to turn over;| TU'NIS, a Kingdom of Afficaz bounded 


ron about by w 


{ ay of examination z to|on the N. E. by the Mediterranean ſea, and 
, own by chance or violence. the kingdom of Tripoli ; on the S. by ſeveral 


' trives of the Arabs ; and on the W. by the 
4 M kingdom 


TUR 


kingdom of Algiers, and the country of Eſab; 


TUR 


being 300 miles i thought to be 
>; — 3 wks _ 1 — to W. and affirm it 1 in the world, 3 
, was formerly a monarchy and is no is country W. and 1755 from r from E, 
lic, under the protection of the Tete d rope 1s divided by the "xo wks * 
1 + TEX ö t of Cak 
[Stage oor to the baſhaw that reſides Watachia A de N. part 3 
e . The form of government is aride ns Dain as oldavia, Beflarabia, Cronia, f. 
rin 3 = wy bY Nin whoſe preſident is | or Ram =p Aa andRamant 
Os unnke ine doge of Venice; Thel * 18 S. part conta by 
incipal religion is CE reece, in which uns ancie | 
Bees — g 8 but the | called Albania E are {even large pra 
fiſt of Moors, Turks, Arab vadi „Epirus, Macedos . 
* and Chriſtian ſlaves 8 N — the Morea, and the if ap 
277 Fe . | , . nds of 01 - 
3 1 the contents of a veſſel hug — ng. 4 Aſia compreher | 
un; a tax laid parte, namgly, Nat. lis, Geny 
3 af merchandize. PEE "0 8 Diarbeck, 34% 264 
4 TONUEL, 8. the e foks in» ſpa r 
| r Ita 2 conical or globular f5igni dependence on the Cry 
3 which liquor is poured into a call ra peg Alte th ey poſſeſs Fpypt, ul * 
ottle; a net to catch birds. Das | - part of Abyſſinia in Barbary; ther: R 
1 ws _ _ ers, in Aſa and Euroye, wh 
To TUP, v. N. to butt lik hey are not maſters of alone, bu cad 
w_ —— copulate. a _ 3 princes, and Conſtantine 1 by 
8 * id: TU RBAN Dor TU RBANT, abſolute — 25 2 , 
th head ] the cover of linen, &c, worn on|of bis ſub; „b Ey {bY U 
{| 7 — — the Turks. n they ate gybeſ & 
| turſs are 4 S. in Law, ground where to thoſe that 2 —_— 
of diegi igged. Came of turdary is a right have alwa mY þ' 
| | \ — ieging of tuef on the lord's waſte, ears > ow pumerous arm es an fa F 
Le na Adj, [ Lat.] thick or muddy. ligion of SY C 8 Thet 
| ſ 1721 ATED, Adj. [Lat.] twiſted Lf th * $ Das great aft nig toy! * 
| * U” In Botany, of a conicai figure. ſrbat . 5 for they believe in one c | 
ll miſts — 0 M.NERAL, S. among Che- — 2 - 
| N TURRBOT. precipitate of mercury. | TU"RMERICK 8 Ind; * (<1 
'| TURRULG S, [Belg.] a delicious ſea-fiſh. | makes a yellow die, - oat © | 
| LENCE, or TU'RBULENCY,F TURMOIL, 8. 
8. [Lat.] 2 tumul , TU RMUOIL, | trouble; harraſſing und 1 
| Me: f g u t. Or confuſion; the quali ſi neſs; ai , 7 ad 
ty of not being eaſily governed. 3 affliction; tumult, | | 
TU'RBULENT, Adj. I. To TU RMoil, v. A. to birth * 
| tumultuons ; „Adj. [ Lat.] boiſterous ; tumult or commotion ; to keep vneultt 
/ : 3 Hot to be governed, To TU ) bares cr 
11 TU RCOISE, or TU'R U F 0 KN, V. A. (Lat.] to put in'y I 
1 in Natural Hiſtory, is an — 3 8. [Fr.] [circular motion, or move round; to (2 60 
| 7 e p — bs 
ö | 3 71 : g R dung; excrement, or party 3 ho del the lde outwnr] bi 
ground ; , bl [ IX. the green ſurface of the form, or transform; to tranſlate; to cha: the 
fuel ph ackiſh ſulphureous earth, uſed as with reſpect to affeRion, inc hoden, ot deny 
: . gentleman of the turf, is one who is 'gard To turn. the flomach, to cavſe pie M 
_ of Tacing or courſing. — ag E 1 25 ö * 45 bed * 
P%. 2 SCENCE, TCRGFESCEN CT,. direct to 1 cx * 4 
why — — 4 or the ſtate of being ſwollen. apply, followed by te, To ty's -nz"1 beth C:f 
18 l an ancient, populous, ſtrong, to fly ; to diſtegard. Followed by 7% ten 
_ _ ouriſaipg city ot Italy, and cap1- | reverſe or alter. Uſed with chent, toi * 
tal of Piedmont, where the ſoverei fides ifs þ | 
ander gn refides, or consider. To turn away, 10 e rea 
an univerſi EL ſee, a ſtrong citadel, and card. To turn back, to Tet! to the F ther 
— * — It is one of the handſomeſt who gave, ſent, or ſold; to double T 
A hatin "o_ ys but the air is unhealthy in the | trary way. Uſed with ef, to diſm b N wat, 
foes. Th * er on account of the thick ſign; to deſſect. Uſed with 5 Ti 
e houſes are handſome, and all built : PL * 
rn , and all built an age beyond; to exceed. © 2 
5s chirmingly ſeate wn Sanþe wellfortified, and | to transfer; to throw off a ladder, Nes Te 
ely fæated at the foot of a mountain, | move round; to change tbe va” P ven 
7 0 0 { . Tl 


62 miles N. W. of G i 
and 220 N. W. of 25 e 
: TV RGID, TU'RGENT, Asi. [Lat.] 
* ing; oated; vainly pompous. 
U'RKEY, S. a well known fowl, 


TURKY, a very large empire, extended 


to part of Europe, Aka, and Aſtica, and is 


ſo as to face, uſed with 25e, * 
or alter. To row ſour, applicd * 


TURN, S. the 20 of _— 
to the ſame FRY I 
the act of coming 1 ke; 00 = 


winding path; 2 W? 
alteration ; occafion j an 1 
malice z time at which any ig ®! 


BY, 
or wherein perſons punQually ſucceed 
+ other; convenience; form, art, ſhape, 
— dent; inclination; the manner 


in which the words of a ſentence are expreſ- 
fed, By turns, ſignifies, alternately, or one 


ran ther. 
YU 'RNCOAT, [throkzt] S. ore who for- 
likes his party or principles for thoſe which 
are oppoſite ; 2 renegade; a trimmer. 
TURNER, S. [Fr.] one who turns ve- 
F, or utenſils, in wood or metal; one who 
ſells turnery Wares, : 
TURNERS-HILL, a place in Suſſex, with 
two fairs, on Eaſter-Tueſday, and October 16, 
for pedlars ware. . 3 
TURNING, S. a winding; 2 deviation 
to the right or left from a main road or ſtreet; 
ſerure; meander, 
TU'RNIP, 8. an eſculent root. 
TURNKEY, S. the door-kegper of 3 gaol. 
TU'RNPIKE, S. is a gate ſet up a croſs a 
vad, and kept by an officer, for the purpoſe 
of taking toll af travellers, waggoners, coaches, 
&c, for mending the roads, 
TURPENTINE, S. Lat.] a tranſparent re- 
fn, flowing either naturally. or by inciſion, from 
ſex:ral unctuous trees, as the laxch, ping, &c. 
To TU'RPIFY, V. A, [Lat.] to defile; to 
wake bale, 
1WRPITUDE, S. [Lat.] effential dęfor- 
mity of thoughts, words, or actions; inhe- 
q:at vileneſs ; baſeneſs; filthineſs. 
TURREL, S. a tool uſed by coopes. 
TURRET, S. Lat.] a ſmall eminence raiſ- 
ed above the body of a building; a little tower. 
TURTLE, S. [Fr.] a ſea-tortoiſe, well 
known for its delicious tood. A dove, famed 
oct tis kind diſpoſition and chaftity, 
1iU'SCAN ORDER, S. in Architecture, 
þ calied, becauſe invented in Tuſcany. It is 
lie mole, and moſt moſſive of the five orders. 
TUSCANY, a ſovereign ſtate of Italy, 
und the title of a grand duchy; bounded on 


tneſe, and the Parmezan ; on the S, by the 

lediterranean fea; on the E. by the duchy 
Urbino, the Perugino, the Orvietano, the 
þ*imony of St. Peter, and the duchy of 
Fire; and on the W. by the ſea, the terri- 


— about 150 miles in length, and roo in 
nora The preſent Sovereign is brother to 
tac re-pning emperor of Germany, 


TUSH! Interject. 
— nterject. a word uſed to expreſs 


TUSK, 8. [old Fr.] the fangs or long teeth 


of 2 boar, &c, 


To TU'STLE, v. A "MES 
Pendlern to buſtle or ſtrive; 


T, Interj. à word uſed to command fi- 


At, and expreſs contem pt. 
TU TBURY, a town in Staffordſhire, wit 


J. Het on Tueſdays, and three fairs, on 


a on. 15, and Dec. 1, for a few 


pe N. by Romagna, the Bologneſe, the Mo-| 


TUR 


TU'TELAGE, S. Lat. ] protection; guagy 
dianſhip ; the time during which an infant 1g 
under guardians, #S 


TU'TELAR, or TU TELARY,Adj.[Lat,] | 


having the guardianſhip, or particular defence 


1 


and protection of any perſon er _ N 

TU“ TOR, S. [Lat.] one who has the 
care of another's learning. | 

To TU TOR, V. A. to inſtruct; to teach, 

TU'TCRAGE, S. the authority or ge- 
vernment of a tutor. 

TU'TCRESS, S. a fcmalg inſtruttor 5 3 
governeſe; directreſs. 

TU “TT, S. a recrement of mixed metals, 
in which lapis cal mi naris, or giak in its me- 
talline form, is an ingredient. Wo” 

TU'XFORD, a town of Nottinghgmſhing, 
with a market on Mondays, and two faire, c 


September 25, for horſes and hogs, and og 


May 12, for cattle, hogs, ſheep, and millenary 
ware. It is 13 miles N. by W. of Newark, 
and 1361 N. by W,. of London. N 
| TUZ, S. a lock or tuft of hair 
TWAIN, Adj. [Sax,] two. 
| To TWANG, v. N. to ſourd with a quic 
ſharp noiſe. Actively, tomake a ſound ſharply, 
TWANG, 8. a diſagreeable foynd ; an af - 
fected modulation of the voice. | 
To TWANK, V. N. to make to ſound, 
TWS, contraQed from Ir wet. 
To TWA“TILE, V. A. [ Teut. | to prate, 
To TWEAG, ox TWEAK, weg, or 
tapeek] V. A. [ Teut. ] to pinch or ꝗueeze be- 
tween the fingers. 8 
| TWEAGUE, or TWEAK, [rqueeg, of 
txveek] S. perplexity ; Judicrovs diſtreſs, 
TWE'EDDALE, a fhire in Scotland, cal]- 
ed alſo the county of Peebles 3 hounded on 
the N, by Lothian ; on the E. by Mers, and 
Tiviotdale z on the S. by Annandale; and on 
the W. by Clydſdale. The. principal town is 
Peebles, 23 miles S. of Edinburgh, 
To TWEE'DLE, V. A. to handle lightly. 
TWEEZERS, S. Fr.] nippers or pincers, 


uſed in pulling off hairs, 


TWELFTH, Adj. | Sax. ] the ſecond after 

the tenth ; the ordinal of twelve. 
TWE'LFTH-DAY, S. the feſtival of Epi- 

phany, or manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gen- 


ery of Lucca, and the territory of Genoa z tiles, ſo called as being the twelfth day, ex- 


cluſive, from the nativity, or Chriſtmas- day. 
TWELVE, Adj, [ Sax. ] two and ten. 
TWE'LVE-MONTH, S. the ſpace of a 
year, according to the calendar months. 
TWE'NTIETH, Adj. [Sax.] the next in 
order to the nineteenth ; the ordinal of twenty, 
| TWENTY, Adj. {Sax.] twice ten; a 
proverbial or indefinite number, 
TWI BILL, S, [Sax.] an iron tool uſed by 
pavionrs. : BY | 
TWICE, Adj. [Belg.] two times; doubly, 
\ TWIG, S. [Sax.] a ſmall ſhoot of a branch, 
TWILIGHT, [ruin S. [Bel-.] is that 
light, whether in the morning before fun- riſe, 


Ad 123N,E, of 


le; it is ſeated 20 miles E. of Staf- | 
| Sta 


or in the evening after ſun- ſet, ſuppoſed to 
begin and end when the leaſt ſtars that can be 


— — 
* 1 R n 10 


— — 


T * Tyr 


feen by the naked eye ceaſe or begin to ax WY TYE S. 4 k t RYE 
An obſcure light; an ancertiin view. 2 | TYKE, S. a be 28 obligation, 
TWIN, S. [ Sax. ] a child born at the ſame a dog. Wcontemptible af 
\ | time and birth with another, TY'MBAL, S. a kind Abbe 


_ To TWINE, V. A. [ Sax. ] to wind threa TYMBURE'LL — 
round any ſubſtance ; 1 —_—_ to twiſt 10 TY MPAN, S. qu n fog, 
as to unite or form into one body, Nevterly, | Anatomiſts, the drum of the * wt 
to wind, or form windings 5 to convolve; to tranſparent. nervous membrane 4 n, em, 
unite by interpoſition of parts. 1 quifite ſenſe, and the inſ rument 1 
TWINE, S. a twiſted thread; a twiftz an} TI ANU RI, $.[Gr,Ja gr hearing 
embrace formed by twiſting round any part; Mechanics; a fort of oy Mlacel os ”_ 
cord; firing, E | on the top of which are levers, for the = 
To TWINGE, [Teut. ] V. A. to torment |ealy turning the axis about to mh 
with a ſudden and ſhort pain; to pinch; to] weight, _ 


1 «« www lv * 


tweak | TY'MPANY, S. Lat. in Medici: 
TWINGE, S. a ſhort, ſudden, ſharp pain ; flatulent tumour oe Ars. of * 
3 pinch; a tweak. 1 hard, equable, and permanent, wherth the h 
To TWINKLE, V. N. [Sax.] to ſparkle, | ſkin is firetched fo tight, that when fir / 4 6 
or ſhine with intermitted light; to open and gives a ſound like that of a drum, G 
Mut the eye alternately, ph ns TVN, Adj. f written likewiſe tir] e 
TWINKLE, S. a ſparkling intermitting ſmall. Ae | 
light; the motion of the eye, TYPE, S. [Gr.] is a copy, model, imap, 1 
To TWIRL, V. A. from <vbir!] to turn or or teſemblance. AmongDivines, it isa ſymbol wi 
force round. | wy ſſien, or figure of ſomethint to come, Among v0 
TWIRL, S. circular motion, rotation. Printers, it is a printing letter. u 
Twiſt; convolution, TVPHODES, [ty/fode:] S. Ot. ja ct. 


To TWIST, V. A. [Belg.] to form by |nual burning fever, procezding from an infan- [7 
turning round; to form by complication z to {mation af the bowels, —_ 
wreathe or encircle by ſomething ; to contort, TYPHOMA'NIA, Ua 8. [Cr] 
to writhe; to weaye or torm by turning round, ja delirium or phrenzy, with a lethargy, 
ſo that the parts ſhall unite together; te infi-þ TY'PHON, [9 /en] S. Or] a hum 
nuate; to incircle. | a violent whirlwind ; a fiery meteor, 
TWIST, S. the act of turning round ſeve-} IV PIC AL, Adj, repreſenting by fant 
ral things ſo as to unite them; any thing made [ſymbol or hieroglyphic, 
by winding two tbings together; a cord; af TY PICALLY, Adv. in a typical manner, 
writhe ; contortion, To TY'PIFY, V. A. to expreſs by ſome vm 


To TWIT, V. A. [Sax.] to reproach, or|ſymbol, action, * | "by 
mention to a perſon by way of ſneer ; to flout; | TY PO*GRAPHER, [typigrafer] $.[Gr] To 
to hit in the teeth. a printer, | my IT 

TWi'TTINGLY, Adv, ſneeringly; re-{ TYPOGRAPHICAL, [typegrifial] Ad V4 
proachfully. [Gr.] belonging to typography, or the att d ant; 

To TWITCH, v. A. [Sax.] to pull or [printing : emblematical ; figuratire, V4 
pluck with a quick motion ; to ſnatch, | TYPO'GRAPAY, 7 40 S, (Cr, 

TWITCH, S. a quick or ſudden pull; a the art of printing, ' FF T 
painful contraction of the fibres, TYRA'NNIC, or TYRA KNICAL : 4 ne f 

To TWITTER, v. N. to make a ſharp, | 2 cruel ; oppteſſiye ; imperious; tin | th 
intermitting, and tremulous noiſe; to be af. [like a tyrant 3 deſpotic. * for 
ſected with a ſtrong or ſudden inclination, fol- SPA Lcd; io a 8. [Lat] the 7 
lowed by toward. killing a tyrant, 4 

TWYTTER, 8. any motion or diſorder off To TY RANNIS E, V. N. [Fr,] rem 0 
piſſion, as om 5 or frettings * act in e and rigorous 17 

TWITTLETW'ATTLE, S. tattle; gab- like a tyran Hf j 
ble. A very low word. : 252 TY'RANNY, S. [Lat.] Qing —_— VA 

"TWIXT, a contraction of BETWIX T. [gard to the laws, _ 1. 40 * 

TWO, [pron. 7] Adj. [Sax,] a number |the people; outrageous cru 18 f ng — 
compoſed of one added to one. This word is | rigorous command] ſeverity; * Auen op 
often uſed in compoſition, TY'RANT, S. [Or.] among * bg 


ut 
TWO'FOLD, [rafoid] Adj. double the {denoted fimply a king ot _ 5 
tumber, or — — : ill uſe made of it by — — VA 
TWO'-HANDED, [rahanded] Adj, large; altered the import of the * aue 
bulky ; enormous for magnitude. carries the idea of an v4 al; 
TWY'FORD, a village in Berkſhire, five] TY'RANNOUS, Aq- + 
miles E. of Reading, and +4 W. of London, tic; arbitrarily _—_ leproſy | Va | 
with one fair, on July 26, for horſes, other TYRTIASIS, 8. Tice; ok 1 
cartle, and toys. TY RO, 8. [Lat.) 4 i , 
To TYE, V, A. See Tix, rudiments a Jun 6 


VAG 


cneacieth Iser of the Englith 
U. er „The ſound is ſhort in 


| curſt, fung run, cub. In ſome words 
7 22 than long; as in — 


| acute, &c, It is generally long in 
22 is in ien, uſage, ſecure, 
ana, &c. but in ſome words it is | 
3 in nature, venture, &c. 2 

V, the conſonant, has its ſound uniform, 
md is never acute. It is placed before all 
ne rowels; as in wary, venal, vice, vow, 
eulue, Though the letters « and v 
had always two ſounds, they had only the 
firm of v till the beginning of the 


century, when the other form was introdu- | i 


eed, it being inconvenient to expreſs two 
funds by the ſame letter. The letters « 
and v ſeem to have a ſimilar ſound, but are 
widely different ; as may be obſerved in the 
words krife and knives, life and lives, Beli 
and believe, Kc. In Numerals, V ftan 
fr fire, and with, a daſh thus, V, for 
$900, | 
VA'TANCY, S. [See Vacant] an 
moty ſpace ; vacuity; a chaſm; times of 
Retſnels, or emptineſs of thought; leiſure 
2 a poſt or employment un- 


VACANT, Adj. Lat.] empty; having 
hing in it; free from crowds, obſtacles, 
; having no poſſeſſor or in- 
1 at leiſure, or diſengaged; void of 
bought, | 


dor vacant; to defeat or annu 
VACATED, Adj. made void or va» 
ant; defeated; annulled. 
VACATION, s. [Lat.] in Common 
„ all that time which paſſes between 
n and term. Among Civilians, the 
ve from the death of the laſt incumbent 
— Benefice is ſupplied by another. 
or freedom from dbufinels, 
ber trouble, 
Ac CARL, [ws | 
25 ara, * 
To VACILLATE, v. x. [L to 
4 to thake; to totter; to ſtagger. 
; ACILLATION, or VACVLLAN- 
* the act of ſtaggering or ſhaking; 
Waaken; inconſtancy ; fluctuat ĩo 
JACUITY, s. [Lat.] the of 
, "nccupied by body ; ſpace void of 
\ 4 — of ſubſlance; inauity. 
ACUO! J. [Lat] empty, void. 
<ACUUM, 5. [Lat.] ſpace — occu- 
Y matter, | 


Ke k. v. N. 22 to decay; to 
* — to pals away, Obſolete. 
Obs, Adj. [Lat.] ſubtle; craf- 


ſhar 
1. . : 
\ P3 cunning : navi 


*GABOND, Ad. [Fr.] windeting 


" 


ToVACATE, v. A. [Lat.] to make co let 


VAL 


U . F 


; VA/GABOND, S. a that wan» 
ders about, and has no ſectled habitation. | 
VAGA'RY, S. [Lat.] a wild freak or 
frolick caprice. 


ing ; unſettled courſe of life. 
VA\GRANT, Adj. 


vagabond ; having no 


VA/GRANT, S. one that has no ſettled 
place af abode ; a ftroller ; a fturdy beggar ; 
one that moves from place to place, without 
any vifible way of living; a Yagabond; a 
wanderer. 

VA'GUE, [Ag] Adi. [Lat.] wander- 
ing; vagrant or vagabond ; having no ſet- 
tled place; unfixed ; unſettled, or unde» 
termined ; indefinite. | 


preſent written veil, from welum, Lat. and 
the verb in the ſame manner, from welo, 
Lat. yet as the old manner of 2 ſhews 
it might have been borrowed originally from 
the Fr. it may ſtill be continued] a curtain 
or cover thrown over any thing to conceal 
it; a part of a dreſs by which the face is 
covered, Uſed in the plural, to fignify 
profits that accrue to officers and ſ 
exclufive of or Wages, 

To VAIL, V. A. [Fr.] to cover. Tp" 
lower, let fall, or pull off, by way of com- 
pliment. The ceremony of wailing the 
bonnet in ſalvtations,” Neuterly, to ſhew 
Ing yielding or ſubmitting. To fall; 

for fear, &c. See VBI. 
VAIN, Adj. [Lat.] without effect; 
having no ſubſtance or reality; proud of 
little things; oftentatious ; idle or worth- 
lefs ; falſe. In wain, to no purpoſe or end: 
without effect. When uſed in compoſition, 
it implies oſtentatious. 
*. LV, Adv. uſeleſely; to no pur 
3- proudly ; arrogantly. 

VAIFNNESS, S. — uſeleſſneſs ; 
pride; ſalſehood. 

VATVODE, 8. a prince of the Dacian 
provinces. r 

VA'LANCE, 8. [according to Skinner, 
from VLN Ia, whence they were 
brovght] the dra hanging round the 
— — ſtead of a hed. . 
| VALE, S. [Lat.} a low ground lying 
between two hills ; a valley ; a dale. In 
the plural, the ſame as vails ; which ſee. 


at parting ; a bidding farewell. | 
VA'LENTINE, S. a ſweetheart choſen 
on St. Valentine's day. | 
VALENTI'NIANS, S. a ſect of here- 
tics, ſo called from Valentinus their founder, 
in the 11th century, and à branch of the 


Gnoſtics. 


| VA'LET, & Tyr a waiting ſervant, 


VA/GRANCY, 8. . fiate. of wander» 


d pe of 1 


'VAIL, 8. [woile, Fr. This word is at | 


, b 
1 

. 

5 


| VALEDVCTION, S. the ſpeech, made 


A , at 
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Yale de chambre, one who waits 6n 8 noble- | 
man or gentleman in _ bedc der, and 


WAI ETU DNA MIA, 8. a kickly 


"2773 ops; Ham Roytneſs.; intrepidity; valour. 
A 


Concluſivę, weighty; having force, preva- 
lent, applied to 


7 good, euforce, or render 


ate prowels 5 puiſſance; ſt ; 
| intrep iclity. 
VA ROUs, Adj. [Fr.] bel va- 


worth et. deſerving eſteem or re- 


neſs of things; wert from the 2 


Abræaiſe or ettimate ;; to be worth, 


VAN © 


es and undreſſes hi 


VA ETC BE, s. [Lat.] a good flate bf 


one who fancies irtifelf ill. 
VALETUDINA/RIAN 


MD DE 8. an inflrmaty 
hoſpital for the ck. 


ALIANT, Adj. Cr] brave; bout; 


1 intrepid. 
: VATIANTLY, Adv. bravely ; cou- 


r OR S. "bravery 3 con- 


'LID, Adi. [Lat.] firong, powerful, | plied 


efficacious, "prevalent, applied ro things. 


argument. 
To YA!LIDATE, V. A. [Fr. to make 
Fr.] 


VALVDITY, 8. {Lat.} force ; power; 
5 i us 
5 f 
between hills; See Var s. 85 

VA'LOUR, S. [Lat.] courage; — 


3 Courageous z A. 1 ; intrepid. 


e 8. bravery ; cou- 1 
; intrepidi 
ALUABLE, Adi. of great..price or 


V.A'LUABLENESS, 4 e, worthy 


eſteem. 


a 4 585 appraiſement. 

I ] price; worth; price 
equal to the uk, (FE a thing; ee rate. 
SyNxOM. Vale riſes from the intrinſie good- | m 


of them. 
To VALUE, v. A. Er. to rate at a 
certain price; to have in high eftcem3.to 


VALVE, S. [Lat.] a folding door; wn. 
2hing that opens and ſhuts over the mout 
of a veſſel, In Anatomy, a membrane 
which opens certain veſſels to admit the 
blood, and ſhuts to prevent its returning. 
VAMP, S. the upper leather of a ſhoe; 
To VAMP, V.A. to piece an old thing 
with ſomething newz to repair any thing 
oldordecayed, in order to make it paſs for new. 
VAN, S. [Fr.] the front or firſt line of 
en army; any thing ſpread wide, by which 
a wind is raiſed; a fan; a wing. 
To VAN, V. A. [Fr. J to winnow corn. 


VA NCOURIER, { wankurrier |] S. [Fro] 


. 8. {Fr.] price or n 


g [Bp pur i 


pin ſo as to >. Yb; ins 


| 


thercock, - Vanes, a 


firſt Uns of af ah my; the 
or VALE- ui 


| * Adj, 22 fiekly; weak- | pear} 19 came to erh whe 


J the ſmall 
* 5 fluid, de rd | 


Fi ratively, to bully or brag. 


To VANISH, v. N. Hl. to df 
VANITY, & [Lat.} ent; 


To VA'NQUISH; 7.4 
quer, ſulidue; con fate, 1 
© VANTAGE; 8. gain ; ſuperiority ; 


* Ah. Adj. dead ot 
to liquors ; alt ritleſs; rk a 
Erb H A'PIDNES, ! | 
[Lat.] deadneſs ; kamen maukiſhdelt, 
" VAPORASY, 8. [Lat, a flove & 
houſe; a ſtew or 
sei wy rnd; eee 2 


A „ © that the l 
ma . the fumes. 
_- VAPORA'TIOE, S the aft of em 


CT AFORVFEROUS, Adj. [Fr] 


duci or caufing vapour. 
V A'POROUS, Adj. [Lat] full of 
— — 4 of valn imaginations 


TOUR, 


aſcend into the air; 4 __ 
a fome3' a vai infagitiation, In the 
ral, a diſeaſe cauſed L 
devedacd hypochondriacal * 

to the ſpleen in men. 


men, ſynonimous 
To VA!POUR, v. N. to TR 


A'RIABLE, 4 Adj. [Lat.] changing 
not long the ſame ; - inconſtant ; ck 


utable. 

" YARIABLENESS g pep 
levi ; inconſtancy; m | 
VARIANCE; 5.-[fn V01] UNE 


ference ; diſcord; abe e 
in Laws an Teflon of ſomething una 


Haid in-a plea. 
VAI A To. 8. 


7 of colou 
time; varimy 
Y LRICOUS, Adj, {| 


dilatation. 
RIEGATE, v. 
To VA oy 


with different ; make od C 
9 IRIEGATED, Adi | 


@ harbinger; a precurſor, 
. . 


| 


verſed with Ait ne Y 


| way 


8. the quality 4 
EG ion, Sy rs); fo called; becauſe arched generally on the 


being beautified or diverſified wit 


evlours. 
VARVETY, 8. Lat.] change; inter- 
mixture of different things; difference; Ya- 


ts 4 9 


v 7 H 
vA T. S. « clntinved trth ; a cellas, 


top; à cave; cavern ; 4 repoſitory for the 
dead under a chufch. 'A leap. 
To VAULT, V. A. Fr,) to arch, or 


* 
. (verſity ; variduſneſs. ſhape like an arch ; to cover with an arch, 
Ade Adj. [Lat.} of n to lea, jump, „or ſhew poſtures. 


ſhapes or 

7780003 Adj. (Lo J different; 
chingeable; unlike each other; marked 
vith different colours; numerous 3 mani- 


fold. 
VARIOUSLY, Adv. differently. 
Av prot ESS, S. diverſity; * 


A AALEY, 8. [old Fr,] _ ancient! 
ſerrant, but at preſent uſed as a term of re- 
proach, to convey the idea of a ' worthleſs 
pxrſon ; a ſcoundrel ; a raſcal. 

VAN'RNISH, 8. Lat.] matter laid on 
wood, metal, Oc. to make them ſhine. 
Firatively, a cover or palliation of a 


time, Ce. 

To VA'RNISH, V. A. to cover with 
fnething ſhining ; to conceal a defect with 
Eons or rhetorical; to pare 


To VARY, V. A. [ Lat. ] to cage} 
tb make of different Kinds; to diverſif 
Neuterly, to be changeable ; to appear in 
Gfterent forms; to be different from each | 
other; to Aber; to deviate ; to ſhuft co- 
lours ; to de at variance. 

VASCULAR, Adj. full of veſſels. 

VASCU LVFEROUS, Adj. in Botapy, 
plants which have, beſides the common 
"hy a peculiar veſſel to contain the 


"TAs, [maze] S: [Lat.] a veſſel: ge- 
vb. rag to one defigned for thaw ra- 


V ASS AL, &. [Fr.] one holding b the 

vill of a ſuperior; a ubject or dependant; 
ſervant ſubject to the will of another. 

| VA'SSALLAGE, S. Fr.] the ſtate of 
ing ſubjeft to the will another ; depen- 
ce; ſubjection. 

—— AG. [Lat.] great or large; 


"a, applied to any thing enormouſly 


. NSTLY, Adv. largely ; great 
rgely ; 

VA'STNESS, 8. exceſſive — 
— or hogeneſs ; immenſi 

4 or FAT, [Belg.] a veſſel for 

ng wine, beer, Oe. in the time of their 
Tric poers, 

IDE, S. a murderer of 

To YATVCINATE, v. N. [Lat.] to 
. to fo wetel. 
"ATICINATTION, 8. the add of pro- 
Ins, divining, and ſoretelling. 
ASOUR, 8. anciently a perſon 
* ank to a baron; one ſubject to a 
** lord, but has others holding vnder 


To VAUNT, V. A, [Fr.] to boaſt; to 
4 4 in ag oftenrations manner f to bop 


r, 8. e 
R Adv., boaſtingly; 


FAURTINGNESS, S. boaſting; 


» vain- 
90 — nod or U'BERTY, 5, 
-| [ Lat. ]fertilty ; plenty; ; ſtore ;; abundante: 
atfluence. 
U BEROUS, Adj. [Lat.] plentiſul; 
fruitful; fertile. 
UBICA'TION, or UBPETY, 8. [Lat,] 


| reſidence” or fituation in a place. 


UBIQUITA'/RIAN, 8. [ Lar. ] one who 
holds that Chrilt's body is every where pe 
ſent. 

UBVQUITARY, Adj, omnipreſent, 

UBUVQUITY, 8. [Fr.] omnipreſence. 

U'BLEY, a village in Somerſetſhire, 10 
miles 8. by W. of Briſtol, with one fair, on 

1 605 cattle, hogs, and cheefe. 

1 a village in Sutſes, 8 
altes N. of Lewes, with two fairs, on 
May 14, and Auguſt 29, for cattle and 

lars ware. 

* V/DDER, S. [Sax.] the dug of a cow 
or other large beaſt. 

VEAL, [veel] S. [old Fr.] the fleſh of 
a calf. 

VE/CTION, or VECTITATION, 8. 
the a& of carrying, or being carried, 

To VEER, V. N. [Fr.] to turn about, 
Adtively, to let out; to turn; to change. 

VE ETABLE, 8. ou. Lat.] an orga» 
niſed body, confifting o various parts, tak- 
ing in its nouriſhment uſyally by a root, 
and increafing its dimenſions by growth; a 

lant. 
VE'/'GETABLE, Adj. having the nature 
of x plant. 

To VE'GETATE, v. N. [Lat.] ts 
grow ; to ſhoor out. 

VEGETA” TION, S. growth; increaſe 
of bulk, parts and dimenſions appliad to 
trees, plants, ſhrubs, &c.. 


VEGETATIVE, Ad Adj. [Fr.] Prod 
cing h, or.cavufing 
VEG TE, Adj. 2 ac 


tive; ſpritely. 


"VE/HEMENCE; or VEHEMENCY, 


S. 9 — violence; ardour; vi 

; /HEMENT, Adj. OT. 

eager ;' feryent ; fore idle ardent. 
VEHICLE, S. {Lat. ] that in which 


any thing is a * ona bs, or uſeg as a 
| A 2 wenn 


Py 


U 


K 


— me RR ts. an, ih 
— Is | 


Tan - 
ports of «waſhing down, any thing ts be 
wallowed. | 
To VEIL, V. A. [Lat. See Vail] to 
cover the face with any thing; to cover or 


e. 
VEIL, S. [Lat.] a cover uſed to con- 

- gcal the face; a cover, ot diſguiſe, 
VEIN, 8. [Lat.] a veſſel which con- 
veys the blood from the arteries back to the 


- 


heart; a hollow, or cavity; the courſe of | 


metal or mineral in a mine 3. tendency, or 
turn of mind; the time when any inclina- 
tion is ſtrongeſt; humour, or temper; cur- 
rent; ſtreak, variegation, as the weins of 
marble, | 
VELLE'ITY, S. [Lat.] the loweſt 
degree of deſire. n 
IO VE'LLICATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
twitch; to pluck; to ſtimulate. 
VELLICA'TION, S. a twitching. Plu- 
rally, among phyſicians, certain convul- 
fions that affect the fibres of the muſcles. 
VE/LLUM, S. [Lat.] the ſkin of a 
calf dreſſed for writing; the fineſt ſort of 
VELOCITY, $ [Lar.] 
L 5 8. . 3 uick- 
neſs of motion; ſwiſtneſs. nn the 
VE/LVET, S. [Ital.] a kind of filk ma- 


nufa&ture with a ſhort pile. | 
VE/NAL, Adj. UA] capable of being 
— to be purchaſed; mercenary ; 
proſtitute; contained in the veins. 
» VENA/LITY, S. [Lat.] a diſpoſition 
that renders a perſon ready to flatter, or a- 
gree to any thing for gain; proftitution ; 
mercenarineſs. 


. VENA/TION, S. [Lat. ] the exerciſe or 
ctice of hunting. 
LLat. ] to ſell, or of- 


To VEND, V. A. 
fer to ſale. 
VEN DEE, S. in Law, the perſon to 
whom any thing is ſold. 
E S. in Law, a ſeller. 
. VE/NDIBLE, Adj. [Lat.] ſaleable; 
marketable. | 
VENDUTION, S. the act of ſelling or 
difpoſing of any commodity ; a ale. 
VENEE/RING, S. among Joiners, the 
laying thin _ of wood over others of leſs 
value ; a kind of inlaying, or uetry. 
5 VENENT/FEROUS, Adj Lat.) bear- 
” = non, | 
E'/NEMOUS, Adj. [Lat.] full of poi- 
ſon ; poiſonous. 
VE/NERABLE, Adj. [Lat.] to be re- 
with awe or reverence. * 
To VE'NERATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 


treat or regard with awe ; to reverence. 
VENERA'TION, S. great reſpect j re- 
verence. | 


VENEREAL, Adj. [ Lat.] relating to 
love; caught by love aces, Conſiſting 


| with a vengeance, is 10 de with 


VEN 
þ YENESE'CTION, 8, [Lax] the ner 
To VENCE, v. A. 
 aveng®. Seldom uſed; 


V /NGEANCE, 8. 
or penal retribution; 


(Fr.] w ni; 0 


[Fr.] puniſhment 
To & 


| What a vengean emphatical) . 
MA ba-: 3 ria, 


VENIABLE, or VE/NIAL, Aj, 
Lat, 8 permitted F 
foe able. * ET nnd] 
VE/NICE, the republic of, 3 
Italy, Which 98 — 
namely, the Dogado, the Paduano, the Vi. 
centino, the Veroneſe, the Breſciano, the 
Bergomaſco, the C the Polefino- 
di-Rovigo, the Marca-Trevigiana, the Fel. 
trino, the Belluneſe, the Cadorino, Friuli, 
and Iftria The government of the republick 
of Venice 1s ariſtocratick, for none can have 
| any ſhare in it but the nobles, It generally 
conſiſts of 2 500; and they are accounted 
great politicians, good negociators, and fe- 
cret even to a ſcruple, They alſo make a 
magnificent appearance, ſuitable to the dig- 
nity of their employment, The Doe u 
elected by a plurality of voices, and 
his dignity for life, and they make uſe «f 
gold and filver balls, which are put nz 
veſſel, and ſerve for 1 = olhce 
of the is to gi jence to all in- 
wry, ma — Adriatick fea inthe 
name of the republick, on Holy-Thurldy; 
to prefide in all aſſemblies of the fate to 
have an eye over all the members of the ma- 
;ſtracy ; and to nominate to all the bene · 
= annexed to the church Ave — 
On the other hand, he is to ine 1 
thing without the 7 of * 
he is not to open any letter * 
republick, or that comes from the republick; 
he is not to receive any preſent ; he 1s _ 
leavethecity without perm fon of the fates; 
heis not to chuſe an aſſiſtunt; and he 15 beer 
to reſign his dignity. In ſhort, he i. ge 
foner in the city, and out of it he 1s 


; As to reli, 
more than a private perſon. Cube u ad 


Venetians are 
the free exerciſe of their religion; of - 
are neither hated nor perſecut Fa -_ V] 
Popiſh countries. The head oft VI 
the Patriarch of Venice, ch 


keep an army of 16,000 1 
70 00 milita, On the 2 
ways a ſmall fleet, 418 - þ conv} 


of copper. 
VE/NERY, s. [Ft.] hunting ; laſci- 


viouſneſs ; luſtfulneſs. 


VEN 
the time of war they raiſe 28 
— — as they have occaſion for, and 
Ie Td king Germans into their pay. 
VE/NICE, a city of Italy, and one of the 
not rich, celebrated and conſiderable 
in the world, and the capital of a re- 
ick of the ſame name, in the Dogado, 
vith.a patriarchate, and an univerſity, It 
fands on 72 little iflands in the 1ea, accor- 
ding to comm n account. The houſes are 
built upon piles, and properly ſpeaking, 
there is no ſtreet in the city, for the houſes 
ace all erected on the ſides of canals. There 
are above $00 bridges over theſe canals, the 
moſt famous of which is that called the 
Rialto, It is built about - middle of the 
which divides Venice into two 
2 271 white marble, and has but 
one arch, in which its principal beauty 
conſiſts ; and is go feet from one extremity 
to the other, There are in Venice 53 pub- 
lick ſquares, ſmall and great; the — 
of which is called St. Mark's place, and 1s 
the greateſt ornament to the city, There 
are 150 palaces, the fineſt of which is that 
of the Doge, fronting St, Mark's place. 
Brfides theſe large buildings, there are 115 
towers, of ſurpriſing height and ſtrufture ; 
64 marble ſtatues, and 23 of bronze, all 
maſter- pieces of * The arſenal 
of Venice is the fineſt, and heſt furniſhed in 
Europe, In this city are 70 churches, 39 
monaſteries, 28 nunneries, and 17 hoſpitals. 
The cathedral church is that of St. Mark, 
m which they pretend to keep the body of 
vt, Mark the Evangeliſt, It is gloomy 
vithin, but its walls are of marble, and the 
pillars of the front enoruſted with jaſper and 
pxrphyry. There is alſo à library, in which 
ne a number of Greek — but 
none of them above 500 years old. The 
number of the inhabitants are above 160000 ; 
and they have a flouriſhing trade in filk- 
manuſactories, bone lace, al ſorts of glaſſes 
and mirrours, which make their principal 
employments, The ſons are generally of 
the ſame buſineſs as the father. It is 92 
miles F. by N. of Mantua, 115 N. E. of 
r 140 E. of Milan, 225 N. of 
ame, and © N. by W. of Naples. 
Lon, 12. 26, E. lat. 45. 25. N. 
VE/NISON, venzon} S. Fr.] the fleſh 
7; game, or beaſts of chace. 

VE'NOM, 8. [Fr.] poiſon. 
VE'NOMOUS, Aj. poiſonous ; miſ- 

eus; malignant. f 

YE'NOUS, Adj. (Lat. ] full of veins. 
ENT, 8. Fr.] a ſmell aperture or 
* J Which any vapour — ; 
D nnn 


he YENT, V. A. [Fr.] to let out at a 
3 - of aperture; to give Way to, or 
© Bog reſtra ut 3 to utter; to publiſh; 
nau; ic carry to ſale 2 


VER 


VE'/NTER, 8. [Lat.] in Anatomy, any 
cavity of the 151 but 2 ab- 
domen. In Law, a womb, or mother. 

To VE'NTILATE, V. A. [La. ] to 
fan with the wind; to winnow; to exz- 
mine ar diſcuſs any controverted point. 

VENTILA'TION, S. fanning, or ga- 
thering wind; winnowing corn; refſrig ra- 


on. | 
VENTILA'TOR, S. an inſtrument .19- 
vented by the rev. Dr. Hale to extract 
foul, and ſupply freſh, air. 
VENTO'SITY, S. [Lat.] windineſs. - 
VENTRICLE, S. Ir | the ſtomach; 


heart. 
VENTRI'LOQUIST, 8. [Lat.] ane 
who ſpeaks in ſuch a manner that the ſound 
ſeems to iſſue from his belly. 
VE NTURE, S. [Fr.] hazard; an un- 
dertaking of chance and danger; hapg 
chance; a flake, Mt a wenture, is & ha- 
zard ; without confideration or premeditat on. 
To VE'NTURE, V. N. to dare; to ha- 
zard. Uſed with ar or «pom, to engage in 
an attempt without any proſpect or certainty 
of ſecurity. Actively, to expoſe to hazard : 
to hazard or riſque. 
VE'NTUROUS, Adj. fearle(; daring ; 
bold ; apt to run hazards. 
. VE'/NUS, 8. the goddeſs of love and 
beauty. The evening ſtar. In Chemiſtry, 
copper metal, In Heraldry, the green co- 
lour in the arms of ſovereign princes. 
VERA'/CITY, S. [Lat.] truth; con- 
ſiſtency af words with facts; or conſiſtency 
of deeds with words. 
VERB, S. [Lat. ] a part of {peech figni- 
fying exiſtence, with action or paſſion. 
VE'/RBAL, Adj. [Lat.] f. op- 
ſed to written; oral; conſiſting only in 
words ; literal; or having word Por word. 
VERBA'/LITY, S. mere bare words. 
VERBATIM, Adv, [Lat.] word for 


rd. 

To 'VE/RBERATE, V. A. [Lx. ] to 
beat or ſtrike. 

VERBERA/TION, S. the act of beat - 
ing or ſtriking ; blows ; beating. 

VERBO'SE, Adj. [Lat.] Snag or 
ted.ous with words; prolix ; wordy. 


words ; much prattle, 

VE/RDAN T, Adj. Lat.] green. 
| VERDEGREASE, or VE'RDEGRISE, 
'S. Fr.] a green poiſonous ſubſtance made 
of the ruſt of copper or braſs, uſed by paint- 
ers as a green colour, | 
|, VERDE'LLO, 8. a touchſtone far try- 
ing gold, or other metals. 
VERDERER, or VE'RDEROR, S. a 
judicial officer of the king's foreſt. 
VE/RDICT, S. [Lat.] the determina- 


tion of a jury on any cauſe; a derifion; 
| udgment; opinion. 
3 vE R. 


any ſmall cavity, particularly thoſe of thæ 


" VERBO'SITY, S. [Fr.] exuberance of 
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VER 


 * VE/RDURE, S. [Fr.] green colour. 
\ VERECUND, N Ear) modeſt ; 


VERGE, s. Lr. J a rod, or fomething 


in that form, carried before a perſon in 
office. The brink, edge, or utmoſt border; 
from verge, Lat. In Law, the compaſs 
about the king's court, bounding the 


juriſdiction of the lord ſteward, and the 


coroner of the King s- honſe. | 
© To VERGE, V. N. [Lit.] to tend 
er bend downwards, uſed with rozvard;. 
VE/RGER, S.. a tipſtaff to a judge; an 
officer who carries a rad tipt with ſilver be- 
fore a biſhop, dean, &c. 
VERTUDICAL, Adj. [Lat.] ſpeaking 


truth. 
To VERVFICATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
prove a thing to be true. 
VERIFICA'TION, S. the act of prov- 
ing thing, or making good an atſertion. 
o VERIFY, V. N. [Fr.] to prove 
true, or juſtify. TH, 


VERILY, Adv. in truth; indeed; 
aſſuredly; certainly. 

VERISIMULITY, or VERISIMULI- 
"TVUDE, S. [Lat.] probability; likelihood ; 
reſemblance of truth: { 


VERITY, S. [Lat.] truth; conſonance 
to the reality of things. 
- .VERJUICE, $.TFr.] the juice of un- 
ripe grapes, or crab apples. 

VERMICELLI, S. [Ital.] long flen- 
der pieces, like ſmall worms, made with 
flour, eggs, checſe, ſugar, and ſaffron, and 
uſed in oops. 

-VERMVCULAR, Adj. [Lat.] acting 
like a worm; continued irom one part of 
the body to the other. 

VE CULATED, Adj, [Lat.] in- 
laid z wrought with chequer work, or 
pieces of various colours. 

VERMICULA'TION, S. the breeding 
worms. Continuation of motion from one 
part to another. In Phyſic, a griping of 

- the guts occaſioged by worms. 

VERMT'CULOUS, Adj. full of grubs. 

| VE'RMIFORM,. Adj. ſhaped like a 
worm. 

VE'RMIFUGE, S. [Lat.] a medicine 
that deſtroys, or expels, worms. a 

VERMI'LION, S. a lively, briſk, red 
colour. , 

name including all kinds of little animals 
or inſets which are hurtful or troubleſome 
to men, beaſts, fruits, &c. as worms, flies, 


lice, fleas, caterpillars, rats, mice, &c. 


VERMUPAROUS, Adj. breeding ver- 


min, . 
VERMIVOROUS, Adj. devouring or 
feeding on worms. | 
VERNA'CULAR, Adj. [ Lat.] of one's 
own country; natural; native. 


1 
* 


| 


ſame, or identical. Adverbially, 
VERMINE, 8. [Lat.] is a colleftive d 


der; any membranous 
fluid is contained* 


which raiſes bliſters in the 
b 


t 


„ 
the fhring. Fernal oquims, i Aftronomy 
is the time when the Sun * the p 
— —— rings about the 214 o 
equal length, 1 85 wa 

an] cn, la. 


VERNILTr x, s. 
Ne 
VE RREL, or FERRU 
ans . 4 little braſs, or = . 
round the end of a cane, or handle | 
VE/RSATILE, Adj. ng eng 
able; variable; mutable; thx * 
2 round ; eafily applied to à new 


VERSE, S. [Lat.] a 
certain ſucceſſion-of ſounds, and number of * 
fyllables 3 a ſection, or 2 paragraph of a 
book; poetry. 

To be VERSE D, v. N. [Lat.] to be 
killed in, or acquainted with, 
VERSIFICA'TION, $, [Fr,] the an 
or practice of making verſes, 
VE'RSIFIER, S. Fr.] one that makes 
verſes ; a paltry rhimer, 

To VE/RSIFY, v. N. [Fr.] to make 
ber 18 to relate in verſe. 
N 5 | ves In 8. Lat. 
tranſlation ; Cr {fr * 
VERSUTFLOQUENS, Adj. [Lat. 
ſpeaking r 
VERT, S. [Fr.] any thing that bears a 
green leaf, In Heraldry, a green colour, 
VE/RTEBRZ, S. [Lat.] the back-bone, 
conſiſting of 24 pieces. 1 
VERTEX, 8. | Lat.] the zenith, « 
point over the head ; the top of any thing, 
VE/RTICAL, Adj. Fr.] placed in the 
zenith, or over the head ; placed 
cular.to the horizon. BE 
VERTICULLATE, Adj. (Lat.] in 
Botany, plants, whoſe flowers are 1ntermi 
with imall leaves, growing in a kind of 
whorls about the joints of the ſtalks. _ 
VERTUVCITY, S. [ Lat.] rotation ; cu- 
cumvolution; the power of turning. 


VERTI'GINOUS, Adj. IL $3 - 


rotatory. N 2 
VERTIGO, 8. [Lat.] g inet, or 
diſeaſe wherein objects, though fixed, 7 
pear to turn round, attended with 2 fear 
falling, and dimneſs of fight; 2 d 


VERY, Adj. I Lat.] toe; 


| 


| 


line conſiſting of a 


. 


in x gre 
, a blad- 
* AY 
8. [Lat.] a m 


In. 


8. [La] a La 


egree. 
VE/SICA, S. [Lat.] 


VESI'CATORY, 
_ VE'SICLE, [wail 
YE/SPER, a [Lat] the ening fr 
he evening. 8 [Lat] in the Rong 


VERNAL, Adj. {Lat.} belonging to | 


N.. 


church, evening pray. 


VE'SPERS, 
1 


VIC 


VESPERTILIO, S. a name of the bat, 
as it appears only in the evening. | 

VE/SSEL, S. [Fr.] any thing in which 
liquors, or other things, are put; thoſe 
parts of an animal body which contain the 
fluids 3 any vehicle by which things are 

ed on the water. 

VEST, S. [ Lat. ] a garment. 

1 Un V. L. J to dreſs; to 
male poſſelior of; to put into poſſeſſion. 

VESTAL, S. [Lat.] a virgin conſe- 
erated to Yea, Figuratively, a pure 


n. | | 
"VE'STIBULE, 8. [La] the -porch, or 
firſtntrance of a houſe. 
VESTIGA/TION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
tracing, ſeeking, or ſearching after, 
VE/STIGE, S. [Lat.] a footitep or | 
mark by which any thing may be traced, 
VESTMENT, S. [Lat.] a garment. 
VE'STRY, S. [Lat.] a room in a church 
wherein the miniſſer puts on his ſurplice, or 
ffays till it is time to perform his function; 
an aſſembly of the heads of the pariſh. 
Vir Clerk is an officer who keeps the 
accounts of the pariſh, 


VE'STURE, S. [Lat.] a garment or 
[Lat.] chick-peas, a kind 


: 


; dreſs, 
' VEITCH, 8. 
df pulſe ; tares. 

VETERAN, Adj. [Lat ] long practiſed 
m war; long experienced, | 

VETERAN, 8. an old ſoldier; one 
long experienced or practiſed in any thing. 

ts VEX, v. A. [La.] to make uneaſy 
er angry; to torment; to harraſs; to 
WUtturb, 

VEXA/TION, S. the act of troubling, or 
ſtate of being troubled ; the cauſe of trouble 
or uncaſineſs. 

U'FFCULME, a village in Devonſhire, 
t miles 8. W. of Wellington, w.th a market 
on Wedneſday, and 3 fairs, on Wedneſday 
bore Good-Friday, July 6, and Auguſt 
12, for cattle, 

U'GLUNESS, S. deformity 3 the quality 
*t being diſagrecable to the fight, or void of 
drauf; turpitude, moral depravity. 

U'GLY, Adj. deformed ; offenſive to the 
fight; void of beauty. | 

VAL, S. [or.] a ſmall bottle. 

VVAND, 8. Fr.] food; meat dreſſed. 

, VIATICUM, S. [Lat. ] provifion for a 
,"mey. In. the Remiſh church, the laſt 
mes pertormed to fit a perſon for death. 

. To VVBRATE, v. A. [Lat. j to bran- 

1%, Of move to and fro with a quick motion; 
3 make do quwer. Neuterly, to play up 
dad down, or to and fro, alternately; to 


45 ver, to ſ in 

NA LION, S. the ad of moving to 

_ | o, or upwards and Yownwards alker- 
Nel 


VUCAR, 8. Lat. ] ene who poſſeſſes an 


"fr 1 8 - * — 
mated or impropriated benefice ; one 


45 
. 


| 


VIE 


who performs the duty of another, 
VVCARAGE, S. [Lat.] the cure of 
benefice of a vicar. | 
VICA/RIOUS, Adj. Lat.] deputed; de- 
legated ; acting by commiſſion. 
VICE, S. [Lat.] an action cont to 
the laws of virtue; a fault; the fool, or 
punchinello, of old ſhows ; a Kind of ſmall 
iron uſed in holding any thing faſt, 
and moving by ferews, from viii, Belg, 


Gripe ;' graſp. Vice in compoſition, is 
ba — the Latin, and fignifies one 


who acts inſtead of a ſuperior, or is the 
ſecond in command; as, /:ce Chancelicy, one 
who governs an univerſity under the Chan- 
cellor. 

VICEGE RENT, S. a deputy ; a lieu- 
tenant, 

VI'CE-ROY, S. one who governs in 
place of a king with regal author. ty. 

VICUNITY, S. [ Lat. ] nearnets ; neigh- 
bourhood. | 

VI/CIOUS, [wifbirous] Adj. committing 
tions contrary to virtue; addicted to vice, 

VUCIOUSNESS, [ wiÞtouſneſs] S. wick- 
edneſs; fault neſs, 

VICI'SSITUDE, S. {Lat.] regular 
change, wherein things return in ſucceſ- 
ſion; revolut;on. 

VIC'TIM, S. [Lat.] a ſacriſice; ſome- 
thing flain in lacriſice; ſomething de- 
ſtroyed. | 7 

V IC'TOR, 8. [Lat. It is obſerved that 
this word is generally followed by ever, or 
at, and rarely by of ] a conqueror; one 
who gains the advantage in any conteſt, 

_ VICLIORRIOUS, Adj. [Fr.] having ob- 
tained conqueſt, or the advantage; produ- 
cing or betokening conqueſt, 

VICTORY, S. [Lat.] conqueſt; ſucceſs 
in any conteſt ; triumph, | 

VICTRESS, S. a KY who conquers, 
Te VFCTUAL, CLV] V. A. to furniſk 


with proviſions. 
ſwitlz] S. [ Fr.] meat; 


VI'CTUALS, 
food; fuſtenance, 

VI'CTUALLER, [viter] S. [Fr.] a 
publican ; one who furniſhes or provides pro- 
viſions; a ſhip that carries proviſions tor 
a feet. 

VFDAME, 8. in France, the judge of 
a biſhop's ſecular juriſdiction, 

VIDE'LICET, Adv. [Lat.] to wit; that 
is: uſually writtea contractedly thus, 7x, 


VIDU'ITY, 8. Tag. widowhood ; the 
ſtate of a woman who has buried her nuſ- 
band. 


To VIE, V. A. ſche etymology is un- 
certain] to thew or practiſe in oppoſition or 
competition. Neuterly, to conteſt far ſu- 

ority. To emulate, followed by with. 

To VIEW, [ww] V. A. ¶ Fr,] to ſur- 
vey, or look on by way of examination or 
curiofity ; to look at; v ſee. | 

VIEW, LY 2 1 proſpett ; fight ; 

| lurvey ; 


VIN N VIR 


forvey ; the reach of ſight ; appearance or 3 to revenge 

Kew ; exhibition, or diiplay to the minds] VIN ICATION, 8.7 

intention or deſign; 1 of intereſt. apology ; juſtification ; Aebi tefence y 

SyxoN. Vierte and proſpeft, in my| VINDUVCATIVE, or VIxpr 

N opinion, differ in this; that the former | Adj. given to revenge ; revengef en 

implies a ſight more extenſive than the VINDICA'TOR, S. one who juſtifies 

latter. | | from a charge or accuſation; 4 defender 
VI'GIL, 8. [Lat.] a watch, or devo- | an aſſertor. ö 

tions paid to ſaints while other perſons are VINDI'CTIVENESS, 8. 


generally at veſt; the faſt ker before » | VINE, S {Lat —— = 
Y- e grape, | 
VVGILANCE, S. [ Lat. ] forbearance of ; VINEGAR, 8. [Fr.] wine, or other mack 
= ; waichfulneſs, Liquors growing ſour ; any thing ſour, nd 
UGILANT, Adj. [Lat.] watchful; cir- | VI/NEYARD, S. Sa.] ground plants Caro 


_cumſpect * attentive. ur! with vines. 

VV<EOROUS, Adj. [ Lat. |full of ſtrength VI'NNET, 8. a kind of border 
and |'fe ; ſtout; lively ; ſtrong ; energe.ic. | uſed by printers at the beginning of — 

9 [Lat.] ſtrength, force, or | chapter, &c. 

body or mind ; energy. VI/NOUS, Adj. [Lat.] having the 
| VILE, Adj. [Lat.] baſe; mean; def | lities of, rob [ 1 4 
picable ; wicked; ford: ; worthleſs, Sy- VINTAGE, 8. [Fr.] the ſeaſon for 
Nox. Uſeleſsueſs, and little or no value, making wine; the produce of wine for the 
make a thing vile. Defect, and loſs of | year. 
merit, render it bad. A wile man is con- VINTNER, S. [Lat.] one who ſdh 
temptible; a bad man is condemnable. wine; a tavern-keeper, 
In ſpeak ng of uſeful things, as ſtuffs,, - VI'OL, S. a ſtringed inſtrument of muſic, 


dreadt 
miles ; 
Cary, 

ether 
and th 
falls ! 
above | 


linen, c. the word wile riſes on that of | VIOLA'/CEOUS, Adj. reſemblingriolet, the 
bad. . | To VIOLATE, v. A. [Lat.] to injur ** 
VI'LENESS, S. [ Lat.] meanneſs; baſe- or hurt; to infringe; to break any thing ler 

neſs; wickedneſs. venerable; to injure by irreverence; 10 leſan 

To VU'LIFY, V. A. to debaſe; to de- | raviſh ; to deflower. * 

ſame, or endeavour to make contemptible. VIOLA'/TION, S. infringement, or in- . 

| VILL, S. [Lat.] a village; or a ſmall | jury of ſomething ſacred ; a rape; the aft ton, 
collections of houſe, Little in uſe. of deflowering. 8 


te plan 
Tina Cc 
9 or 
hapels 


VILLA, S. [Lat.] a country ſeat. * VIOLA'/TOR, S. Fr.] one who infrin- ' 
| VI'LLAGE, 8. [Fr.] a ſmall collection ges or injures ſomething tacred ; a raviher, 
| of houſes in the country, leſs than a town, | VI/OLENCE, S. [Lat.] force; unjat 
| VI/LLAGER, S. an inhabitant of a | application of ſtrength ; an atlault; murder; 
| illage. 6 vehemence; outrage ; injury ; ravilhment, 
VULLAIN, 8. peg a bondman, or | VI'OLENT, Adj. [Lat.] forcible; at 
ſervant ; one who holds of another by baſe | ing with force or great ſtrength : produced 
tenure 3 a wicked and baſe wretch. by force; not natural; not voluntary; 
VVLLANOUS, Adj. baſe ; vile; wick- | murderous. 
| ed; ſorry : uſed ſometimes to heighten the —— LY, Adv. forcibly; 
| idea of any thing low and baſe. mently, 4 
l VULLAN Y, S. wickedneſs ; baſeneſs; |  VI/OLET, 8. [Fr.] 2 plant bearing 3. 
| depravity. ay = 2 75 
a il- pu 
| VULLANAGE, S. the ſtate of a vil , fir 1 
f 


* 


= = — — 
— — 
- 


lain; baſe ſervitude. Infamy ; baſeneſs. VIOLIN, 8. 


VI'LLOUS, Adj. Lat.] rough; ſhaggy. | inſtrument well known. * 
V. NECUS, Adj. 2 2 twigs, | VIOLONCE'LLO, 5. a fall ag Vs 
VI'NCIBLE, Adj. { Lat. ] conquerable ; | juſt half as big as 5 ye” — 0 
that may be overcome. length, 8c. and uſed to play 1 
VINCTURE, 8. a binding. | with a common baſs violin 8 _ — 
VIINCTLUM, S. Lat. in Mathematics, | VIPER, S. [Lat. I a fa Alt biewa. 
is a character in form of a line or ſtroke, | the ſerpent kind ; 11 * 
drawn over a factor, diviſor, or dividend, | VI/'PEROUS, Adj. 


ö 
ö 
| 
| when compounded of ſeveral letters or quan- ana- G0, I [Lat.] a female watriot dodnef; 


tit es, to connect them, and ſhew they are 


to be multiplied, or divided, &c. together by | a maſculine woman. _ . not fat 
the other term. Thus d + aX © —7, AST be 
ſhews that d is to be multiplied into | VI « 8 Lat.] a mid; 1 00 
n VIRGIN, 8. I Lat N 
. ee. who has had no carnal commerc® 


Ta VIUNDICATE, V. A. [Lat.] to | ſoiled. 
julify Com any charge or accuſation ef- thing not uſed ar VIRGIN 


VIR 
VIRGIN, Adj. maidenly-; belonging 


tw a virgin. 

REIN AI, 8. [generally pronounced 
in the plural} a muſical inſtrument, ſo called 
tecauſe uſed by young ladies. 

VIRGINIA, S. a Britiſh colony of 
North America, firſt diſcovered by the ce- 
rated Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584, and 
bid its name from our Virgin Queen. It is 
ery happily fituated, with the river Potow- 
mack on the N. E. ſeparating it from Mary- 
und and the Atlantic ocean on the E. 
Carolina on the S. and the Apalachian 
mountains on the W. which divide it from 
that vaſt tract called Louiſiana. On the 
W. fide of Cheaſapeak- bay, it extends from 
lt. 35 deg. 13 min. to 39 deg. 30 min. N. 
ut on the E. fide only from Cape Charles 
in lat, 37 deg. 13 min. to 28 deg. N. Its 
breadth, ſo far as planted, is about 100 
miles; but to the weſtward it has no boun- 
Garry, The N. and W. winds here are 
either very ſharp and piercing, or ſtormy z 
and the S, and S. E. hazy or tultry, Snow 
falls in great quantities, but ſeldom hes 
above two days; and the ſame may be ſaid 
of the froſt, the winters in this country be- 
mg generally dry and clear. The fpring is 
er ler than ours; May and June are very 

alant, July and Auguſt ſultry, but Sep- 
ember has prodigious rains. The land pro- 
luce rice, hemp, Indian corn, flax, filk, 

on, and wild grapes; but the ſtaple 
ommodity of Virginia is tobacco, to which 
de planters poſtpone every thing elſe, Vir- 
Van Contains 54 pariſhes and churches, 

9 or 40 of which have miniſters, with 

dels of eaſe in thoſe of larger extent: 
de maintenance of each miniſter is ſettled 

1600 pounds of tobacco per annum, be- 
e perquifites, At Middle-plantation, 
| N Aliamſburgh, there is a college. | 

VIRGUNITY, S. [Lat.] the ſtate of a 

* chat has not known man; maiden- 


VIRVDITY, S. [ Lat. 
VIRILE, Adj. Lat. 
Vis a man. 

* gg os e * 
"PRTUAL, Adj. [Fr.] having the ef- 
= though not the ſenſible or material 
"URTUALLY, Adv. in effect, though 
d formally, 
VIRTUE, S. 
Pecable to the 
proves and 
neſ. * 


greenneſs. 
belonging to, or 


Lat.] a habit of acting 
rules of morality, which 
pertets the poſſeſſor; moral 
— 4 "ow excellence; a medicinal 
* bog * power; excellence; the 
* 0 angels in the celeſtial hierar- 
N * inal virtues, among Moraliſts, 

ence, temperance, juſtice, and for- 


* 
* 


ud 


VIRTUOSO, 8. [Ital] a man ſkilled | 


* 


V1S- 


in antique and natural curioſities, painting, 
ſtatuary, and architecture; a perſon em- 
ployed in quaint and curious, rather than 
uſeful ſtudies, 

VVRTUOUS, Adj. [ Lat. ] morally good; + 
chaſte ; efficacious ; having medicinal qua- 
lities. 

VIRULENCE, or VVRULENCY, 8. 
[from VixuLEN T] acrimony of temper; 
malignity ; bitterneſs; mental poiſon. 

VIRULENT, Adj. [Lat.] poiſonous 3 
venomous. Poiſoned in mind; bitter; ma- 
lignant. 

VVSAGE, [vizage] S. [Fr.] the coun- 
tenance, face, or loox. 

VI SC ERA, S. the entrails or bowels. 

VI'SCTERAL, or VISCEROUS, Adj. 
belonging to the bowels, | 

To VIUSCERATE, v. A. [Lat.] to 
embowel, or take out the bowels. 

_ VI'STID, Adj, [Lat.] glutinous; tena- 
cious. 

VISCO/SITY, or VISCI DIT, 8. 
clammineſs; a gluiſh or ſticking qual ty; 
glutinouſneſs, tenacity; ripeneſs ; gluti- 
nous ſubſtance. 

VI'SCOUNT, [ vicount] S. [Fe] an or- 
der or dignity next to an carl: it was an 
ancient title (viz. ſheriff), but a modern 
one as a dignity, being never mentioned as 
ſuch before the reign of Henry VI. 

VI'SCOUNTESS, [wvicountefs] S. the 
wife of a viſcount, | 1 

VI'SCOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſticky; gluti» 
nous; tenacious, 

VISIBULITY, [wizibility] S. [Lat. ] the 
quality of being ſeen ; conſpicuouſneſs. 

VISIBLE, ſwizibl] Adj. to be perceived 
by the eye. Apparent ; open; conſpicuous. 

VI'SIBLY, [wvizibly] Adv. [Lat.] in 
ſuch a manner as to be ſcen and perceived. 

VTI'SION, [wizbon] S. [Lat.] fight ; 
the act or faculty of ſeeing; a ſupernatural 
appearance; ſpectre; phantom, Sx NON. 
Viſion paſſes inwardly in the mind, and is 
ſuppoſed to be only an action of the imagi- 
nation; an apparition ſtrikes the ſenſes out- 
wardly, and is ſuppoſed to be an external 
object. ö 

VISIONARY, {wizbonary ] Adj. ima» 
ginary ; affected by phantoms, or iraginary 
impreſſions. 

To VISIT, [wizit] V. A. [Lat.] to go 
to ſee, In Scripture, to ſend good or evil 
in reward or puniſhment. To take a furvey 
or inſpection of, as a biſhop. 

VISIT, fwvizir] S. [Fr.] the act of go- 
ing to ſee another. 

VISITA/TION, [ vizitaſhon] S. [Fr.] 
the act of viſiting ; object of viſits z the ſur- 
vey or inſpection performed by a biſhop in 
his dioceſe, to examine into the ſtate of the 
church; any calamity afflifting a nation; 
communication of divine love. 


— 


%& 1 1 4 


VI'Z 


VISITOR, [wizirer] S. [Fr.] one ab- 


inted to 
ouſe, | 
V1/SOR, [though written likewiſe wiſard, 
viſar, wizard, and wizer ; Johnſon prefers 

jor, becauſe both neareſt to viſus, Lat. and 
concurring . with wiſage, a kindred word ; 


a monaſtery or religious 


guiſe, 

VISTA, S. 2 a view; or proſ- 
through a wood, &c. an avenue. 
VISUAL, | vizua!}] Adj. [Fr.] uſed in 

fight z belonging or conducive to fight, 

VI'TAL, AS. [ Lat. } contributing to, 
neceſſary to, containing life, or being the 
ſeat of life; eſſential. 

VITA'LITY, S. [Lat.] the pro or 
power of ſubſiſting 12 L * 
VI TALS, S. {without a ſingular] parts 
neceflary or eſſential to life. 

To VITIATE, e V. A. [Lat.] 

to corrupt, deb ſe, or ſpoil. 
VITIATTION, [w:/-i4fhor] S. the act of 
debaſing, ſpoiling, or detiowering ; depra- 
vation ; corruption, 

To VITILVTIGATE, V. N. [ Lat, ] to 
detract; to cavil; to contend in law, 
 VTI/TIOUS, Adj. Ser Viciovs. 

_ VITREOUS, Adj. [Lat.] glaſſy; re- 
ſembling glaſs ; conſiſting of glaſs, 

VITRIFICA/TION, S. the act of turn- 
ing any thing to glaſs by the force of fire. 

To VUITRIFY, V. A. Ac, to turn to 
glaſs. Neuterly, to become glaſs. 

VITRIOL, S. [Lat.] a kind of mineral 


alt. 
VITULINE, Adj. Lat.] of, or belong 


ing to a calf. 
„ VITUPER A/TION, S. blame; cenſure. 
VIVACCIOUs, n Adj. Lat.] 
Jong lived ; ſprightly; active; gay; lixely 
' VIVA/TIOUSNESS, wvivdſhiouſneſs | 
or VIVA“ SIT, S. [Fr.] ſprightlineſs ; 
Uivelineſs; briſkneſs ; longevity. 
" VI'VENCY, S. manner of ſupporting or 
continuing life, or vegetation, 
VIVES, S. [Fr.] a diſeaſe in horſes. 
VPF'VID, Adj. [Lat.] lively; quick; 
ſtriking; ſprightly ; active; vigorous. 
VI/VIDNESS, S. livelinefs ; briſkneſs ; 
We” ns 
To VIVPFICATE, V. A. [Lat.] to 
quicken or give life, ' 
* VIVIFICA/TION, S. the act of enli- 
vening or quickening. 
To VI'VIFY, V. A. [Fr.] to quicken 
er enliven ; to animate. : ah 
* VIVI'PAROUS, Adj. [Lat.] bringing 


forth its Young alive; oppoſed to oviparous. 


* VUNEN, S. [Skinner derives it from 
Bitin, and that from Bitchin, a ſnarling 
bitch] a woman who is both ſubtle and 
abuſive; a froward child. 


VIZ. [the contraction of videlicet] to vu 
« a 741 ; 5 5 | . ; 


wit. + * 2 


+ 


UMy 


| VIZ ARD, 8. See Vüox. 


| bounded on the N. by Poland and — 
| - _ 0 3 — Tartary, and the can. 
| e Oc ow-Tartars : 

W. by Moldavia. err 


. 


v ſere, Fr.] a maſk uſed to disfigure or diſ- 


VVZIER, 8 ö 
V. « | proper] 

tajniſter of the Laa hen "I 
U'KRAIN, a large country of | 


: Via. This country is crol 
by the river Nieper, or Boriſthene ic 
divides it into two parts. It is inkab 

tel 
by the refuſe of ſeveral nations, who cm 
from the neighbourhood of the Black Sea 
among whom ate Poles, Ruſſians, Hung 
rians, Turks, and Tartars, who, however 
pretend to be Chriſtians. They are uſually Tt 
Coſſacks, are noted for their cruchies, and | 
there is no ſort of crime they are not trady 
to commit: however, theſe Coſſacks an Skin 
diſtinguithed into two ſorts, the Zaroraviny bt 
and the Donſkians, which luſt have alware 
been tributary to the Ruſſian empire, = 
U'LCER, S. [Lat.] in forgery, is a f. eoatr; 
lution of the ſoſt parts of the animal, n ſo an 
ther with the ſain, produced by ſome n. ſomet 
nal cauſe, as an inflammatlon, abſcti « 1 
acrimenious humour, a ſore of ſame cots 
tinuance ; not a new wound. ſomet! 
Jo U'LCERATE, v. A. [Lat.] tw 
fect with ſores or ulcers. 
ULCERA'TION, 8. [Lat.] brak 
out in ſores or ulcers ; ulcer ; fore; | 
U'LCEROUS, Adj. Lat.] belong gx All the 
or fell of ſores or ulcers. | 
ULYVGINOUS, [eulijinm] Ad. [La] 
flimy ; muddy, : 
/LLAGE, 8. in gauging, is f mod UN a 
of a caſk, or other veſſel, as it wants of bf Ky 
full. | | UNA 
U'LPHO, a village in Cumberland, mk A able; 
two fairs, on Monday before Kalte 
uly 5, for cloth and yarn,  _ 
/ CILTIMATE, Adj. [Lat.] ine 
an end; laſt in a train of coniequen®! 


Quitted 
UNA 


final; laſt. 3 -N 
U/LTRAMARINE, Ad. LA UNA 
beyond ſea ; being de yond ſea ; 19 ei uur 


tranſmarine. * 
U/LTRAMARITNE, S. among 11 4 
the fineſt ſort of blue colour, n NAC 
the calcination of lapis dax. lonable 
' ULTRO'NEOUS, Adj. [Lat]! UNC 
s; voluntary. * 
"VU LV ERST ON E, a town of Lock | 
with a market on Mondays, T 1 a 
on Holy-Thurſday, and the w „ 
after October 1 * pedlars w_ 
try people ca | 

13 miles N. W. of Lancaltel, 
N. N. W. of London. t 
"ULULA!TION, S. bovling 
wolf. * 
by UN BELS, S. among Botani 
round tufts or heads of — 
thick together, 2nd all of the 


6 ;4 1 


* 


UNA 


UMBER, or U!MBRE, S. is a kind of 
dry duſky-coloured earth, which, diluted 
vith water, ſerves to make a dark brown 
colopr, called a hair-colour. . 

DMBULICAL, Adj. [Lat.] pertaining 

> navel, 
+ BRAGE, S. [Lat.] a ſhade, a ſkreen ! 
of trees ; a thadow ; reſentment, offence, | 
ſuſpicious of offence, 

UMBRA/GEOUS, Adj. [Fr.] ſhady ; 
yielding ſhade. 

UMBRE/LLA, S. [Lat.] a ſkreen from 
the fon or rain; a fan; a ſhade. 

UMPIRAGE, S. the power of deciding 
a controverſy ; the power of an umpire z ar- 
biration. 

UMPIRE, S. [derived by Minſhew and 
Skinner from un pere, a father, Fr.] an 
Ab trator, or one choſen to decide a diſ- 

. 

UN, in compoſition, implies negation, 
contrariety, and diffolution, or the not being 
ſo and fo, together with the deſtroying of 
{mething already done. Before Adjectives, | 
t ignifies not, or a negation of their qua- 
ly; and before verbs, it implies, that 
ſomething is denied or deſtroyed which has 
been done or ſaid before. This particle is 
borrowed from the Goths and Saxons, who 
ved it in the ſame ſenſe; and is almoſt 
placed at will before an adjective or verb. 
All the inſtances of this kind of compoſi- 

wn it is thought unneceſſary to inſert ; 
but we have collected a number ſufficient to 
explain it. 

UNABA/SHED, Adj. not confounded ; 
It aſhamed, 

UNA'BLE, Adj. wanting ability ; in- 

arable ; weak ; impotent, 

UNABSO'LVED, Adj. not freed ; not 

qunted. 

INACCEPTABLE, Adj. unpleaſing; 

layreeable ; not welcome. 
UNACCE/PTED, Adj. not received. 
UNACCOU'/N FABLE, Adj. inexplica- 
e; unreaſonable ; not to be accounted fur; 
regular 3 not to be controlled; not ſub- 


UNACCOU'NTABLENESS, S, un- 
Aonableneſs; intricacy. 
CN CCC STounp, Adj. not uſed; 
T habitaated ; unuſual), 
CNACQUAUNTED, Adj. ignorant; 
dt knowin | 
1 IVE, Adj. idle; ſluggiſh; 
rout employment; uk ; ; 
ning no — = Sores be 1 N 
UN ADV USED, Adj. raſh; without 
. vr deliberating; imprudent; in- 
UNAFFECTED, Adj. free from af. 
"on; real; natural; open; candid ; 
4 not mentally touched, 

NAFFE/CTING, Adj. not intereſting; 


- UNB 
UNA'LIENABLE, Adj. not to be 
made over to another ; not transferrable. 
UNA/LTERABLE, Adj. fixed; ſettled; 
not to be altered; unchangeable ; immu- 
table. 

UNA MIABLE, Adj. diſagreeable ; not 
to be deſired or coveted. | 
UNANTMITY, [ euranimity ] 8. [Lat.] 
concord ; agreement; conformity, or union 
of ſentiments. 
UNA/NIMOUS, [eundiiimous] Adj. 
of one mind ; agreeing in opinion. 
UNA/NSWERABLE, Adj. that can- 
not be denied, or anſwered ; not to be rer 
futed. 

UNAPPE ASE D, Inagpeαε Adj. 
not pacified. 

UNAPPRO'ACHABLE, Adj. not to 
be come near; inacceſſible. 

UNA/RMED, Adj. naked; without 
defence, or armour ; diſarmed. 
UNA/SKED, Adj. not required; not 
ſought. 

UNASSISTED, Adj. without help. 
UNATTAIUNABLE, Adj. not to be 
come at, or obtained, 

UNATTEMPTED, Adj. never tried 
at; never endeavoured ; not aſſayed. 
UNATTE'/NDED, Adj. having no at- 
tendants ; unaccompanied, | 
UNAVOUDABLE, Adj. not to be pre- 
vented, or ſhunned ; inevitable. 
UNAWA/RE, or UNAWA/RES, 
Adv. unexpected; not looked for; ſud- 
denly. : N 

To UN BAR, V. A. to remove the bolt 
of a door; to unbolt. 

UN BECO MING, Adj. not conſiſtent 
with decency and good manners; indeco- 
rous, indecent ; unſuitable. 

UNBELIEVER, S. an infidel ; one 
that denies the truth of the chriſtian reli- 

on. 2 
: UNBELIE/VING, Adj. difficult to be 
convinced; incredulous ; diffident; infidel ; 
incredulous. 

To UNBE'/ND, V. A. to looſen or 
lacken; to relax; to remit; to eaſe ; to 
refreih the mind. To wnbend à cable, is, 
among mariners, to take it from the an- 
chor. 

UNBENE/VOLENT, Adj. inhuman ; 
unfavourable ; unfriendly z unkind. 

UNBEWALTLED, Adj unlamented. 

UNBVASSED, Adj, unprejudiced; 


impart:al. 

vited ; ſpontancous ; uncommanded, 
UNBLA'/MEABLE, Adj. innocent 

irreproachable ; inc ulpable. 


cence ; freedom from guilt, 


one's mind; to diſcloſe, 


touc } 1 1 - 
hung the paſſions not pathetic, 


UNBUDDEN, Adj. not defired ; unin- 


UNBLA'MEABLENESS, 8. inno- 
To UN BO SOM, V. N. to lay open 


7B 2 UNZOU/NDED, 
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UND 


'UNBOU'NDED, Adj. unreſtrained ; | UNDER, A. 


having no bounds; unlimited; infinite; 
interminable, 

UNCANO/NICAL, Adj. not agreeing 
with the canons of the church. 

To UNCA'SE, V. A. to take out of a 
caſe; to ſkin ; to flay, 

UNCE'RTAIN, Adj. doubtful. 
' UNCERTAINTY, S. doubtfulneſs ; 
contingency ; ſomething unknown. 
K UNCHA/NGEABLE, Adj. immuta- 
le. 
 UNCHA'RITABLE, Adj. void of cha- 


rity. 

"UNCHA'STE, Adj. lewd, libidinous ; 
not continent, - 

U'NCIAL, [unſbia!] S. is an epithet 
given by Antiquaries to certain large ſized 
letters, anciently uſed in inſcriptions and 
epitaphs. 

U/NCLE, [nk] S. the father's or mo- 
ther's brother. 

UNCLE/AN, Castle,] Adj. foul; 
lecherous ; polluted. | 

UNCO/MMON, Adj. not uſual ; not 


frequent. 

UNCO'UTH, [ unkosrb] Adj. odd; 
ſtrange; unuſual ; unaccuſtomed, 
UNCO'/UTHNESS, {| unkodthneſs] 8. 


oddneſs ; ſtrangeneſs. - 

U/NCTION, Cintſbon] S. [Fr.] is the 
act of anointing, or rubbing with oil or 
other fatty matter. In matters of Religion, 
it is uſed for the characters conferred on 
ſacred things, by anointing them with oil. 
The Hebrews anointed both their kings and 
high-prieſts at the ceremony of their inau- 
guration. The unction of kings is ſuppoſed 
to be a ceremony introduced very late among 
Chriſtian princes. In the ancient Chriſ- 
tian church, union always accompanied 
baptiſm and confirmation. Extreme unction, 
or anointing perſons in the article of death, 
was alſo practiſed by the ancient chriſtians, 
in compliance with the precept of St. 
James, Chap. v. 12, 14. And the Romiſh 
church have advanced it to the dignity of a 
ſacrament. 

e Adj. Fr.] fat; clammy; 
Olly. 
UNCU/LTIV ATED, Adj. untilled; 
not improved; unpolite; not civilized ; 
not inſtructed. 

- UNCU/'STOMED, Adj. not having 
paid the duties to the king. 

UNDAU'NTED, Adj. not frightened ; 
firm; reſolute; intrepid. 

UNDAU'/NTEDNESS, S. intrepidity; 
courage. 

UNDE/CAGON, S. a figure of eleven 
ſides and angles. 

ND ER, Prep. [ Sax. ] in a ſtate of 
ſubjection; beneath; below; in a leſs de- 
gree or quantity; with the ſhew or appear- 
ance of; in a ſtate of oppreſſion, depreſſion, 


or protection; in a ſtate of ſubordination. 


UND 


in a ſta jeg 

5, Oppoſed to over or — — 
ſubordinate in the laſt ſenſe it is — 5 
uſed in compoſition, as w 


below or beneath. ell 3 in thoſe o 


ST « was wa 


To UNDER a 
ſuſtain, G0), V. A. to fuſer; „ 
UNDERHA/N : 
clandeſtine — 4 An forme ml 5 
UNDERHA : : 
clandeſtine. een 1 1 
W 8. an inferior; a mean 
To UNDERMINE, v. A. t mite 8 
_ underneath ; to circumvent ; u on 
upplant. 5 5 & 
_ — Adj. lowef, 
NE'ATH, | wndernes 
er I 1 
U/NDER-PLOT, S. in Dramatic Pe- to 
try, a by- plot, a ſubordinate intrigte; a fin 
clandeſtine ſcheme. 7 
To UNDER-RA'TE, V. A. to unde paſ: 
value; to ſet a price under the worth, to 1 
To UNDERSE/LL, V. A. to (ell i 1 
leſs than the worth ; to ſell cheaper, roll 
To UNDERSTAND, V. A. [rr fory 
underſtond. Sax.] to have a perfect know curl 
ledge, or proper idea of; to comprehend & 5Y 
conceive. Neuterly, to be informed, like 
UNDERSTAN DING, S. that power U 
the mind by which we arrive at 2 prope Adj. 
idea or judgment of things; knowleogy with 
judgment; correſpondence ; (kill ; commu U 
nication, beha 
To UNDERTAKE, V. A. yr. 4. owe « 
dertook, part. paſſ. undertaken] to attemjt > th 
engage in; to engage with, or attack venie 
Neuterly, to aſſume any bufinef⸗ of pb U\ 
vince ; to venture; to promiſe, or wu able 
after dare. ; Fectior 
UNDERTAKER, S. a managr « To 
ſome great work ; a perſon who provides ti ſpread 
neceſſaries for a b rial. | to tel 
UNDERTA'KING, S. a deſign formed UN 
enterprize; attempt; engagement. UN 
U/NDER-TRE/ASURER, &. an 57 and þ 
ſubordinate to the treaſurer, who 5 to Dans. 
up the king's treaſure, and ſee it crit i D » 
reaſury. | , 
the enn ALU E, v. A 0 ed ; di 
leſs than a thing is worth ; to light. k U'N 
UN/DERWALD, 2 canton in 1 tne La 
land, and the fixth in rank, It's * unico, 
on the N. by the canton of _— J rh . at 
the lake of the four cantons; on Ln U'N 
the high mountains, which _ a > 
the canton of Uri; on the 8. by yy” "or N. 
tains of Brunick, which 1 1 7 "vs | 
canton of Bern; an on * lex Aifferen; 
Lucern. Is is about 25 m 141 UN 
4 17 in breadth, and 35 r ach "pen . 
and 17 h o towns nor bal ö one mar 
parts. It has n or the ue UNI 
and the chicf advantage ab! 3 
ariſes from cattle, and the fit u 4 3 


UNI 


11 lakes. They are all Roman Catho- 
— and the grand council 15 compoſed of 
members. ; 
DER WO ob, S. any wood that 15 

not reckoned timber; coppice. | 

U'NDERWOOD, a village in Devon- 
ſhire, with one fair, on July 5, for horned 
cattle and woollen cloth. + 

To UNDERWO'/RK, V. A. to work 
cheaper; to labour leſs than enough; to 
ſapplant, 

To UNDERWRITE, V. A. to write 
under ſomething elſe. 

UNDERWRUITER, S. in Commerce, 
one who undertakes to inſure goods, ſhips, 
xc. for a ſtipulated premium. 

UNDEST GNING, undesining | Adj. 
well-meaning ; honeſt ; ſincere; guiltleſs. 

UNDISCIPLINED, Adj. not reduced 
to order; not trained; not taught; unin- 
ſtructed. 

To UNDO), V. A. [preter undid, part. 
paſs, undone] to ruin; to deſtroy ; to looſe ; 
to unravel ; to change. | 

To UNDULATE, V. A. to make to 
roll like waves; to drive backward and 
forward, Neuterly, to play as waves in 
curls, 


UNDULA'TION, s. [Fr.] a motion 


like that of waves. 

UND'UTIFUL, or UNDU/TEOUS, 
Adj. diſobedient; rebellious ; behaving 
with irreverence; not performing duty. 

UNDU'TIFULNESS, S. diſobedience; 
behaviour inconſiſtent with the reſpect we 
owe our ſuperiors or parents. 

CXEASINESS, | unegzineſs] S. incon- 
venience; trouble; diſquiet; perplexity. 

UNEXCE/PTIONABLE, Lare 
able] Adj. irreproachable; not liable to ob- 
jection, 

To UNFO'LD, v. A. to expand; to 
ſpread; to diſplay ; to open; to explain 
to tell; diſcover; reveal. 

UNGAUN, Adj. aukward. 

UNGO/DLY, Adj. negligent of God 
and his laws ; impious; wicked; irreli- 
tous. 

U'NGUENT, s. Lat. ] ointment. 

UNHA/PPY, Adj. miſerable ; wretch- 
ed ; Uſtretfed ; calamitous. 

U'N I, in compoſition is borrowed from 
the Latin, and implies one, or nngle ; as 
unicorn, a beaſt with a fingle horn, from 
mum and corny, Lac. 

UNICORN, S. a beat 
one horn ; likewiſe a bird. 

UNIFORM, Adj. [ Lat. ]regular ; even; 
* all its forms alike. 

UNIFORM, S. dreſs peculiar to the 
Merent Corps of an army. 

UNIFORMLY, Adv. regularly ; after 
one manner. 
ifo Rurrv, 8 [Lat.] even te- 
"7; Conformity ; agreement ir all its 


that has only 


UNI 


parts ; of the ſame ſhape and faſhion. _ 
U'NION, 8. CLat.] the act of joining 
two or more, ſo as to make them one; 
concord; conjunction. In an ecclefraftical 
ſenſe, it denotes a combining or conſolida- 
ting two churches into one. In a more 
eminent ſenſe, it ſignifies the at whereby 
the two ſeparate Kingdoms, England and 
Scotland, were incorporated into one, under 
the title of the kingdom of Great Britain; 
which was effected in the year 1707. 

U'/NISON, S. a ftring that is in the 
ſame ſound with another; a fingle unvaried 
note. 

U'NIT, S. one; that which has the firſt 
place of numbers in vulgar arithmetic. 

UNITA'/RIAN, S. a heretic who de- 
nies the unity of the godhead in three per- 
ſons; a Socintan. 

To UNITE, V. A. [Lat. ) to join fo as 
to make one; to make to agree; to join. 
Neuterly, to concur; to coaleſce ; to grow 
into one. 

U/NITED PROVINCES OF THE 
NETHERLANDS, are ſeven in all, 
namely, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guel- 
derland, Overyflel, Gropingen, and Frieſ- 
land, They are no more than 1 5j miles in 
length, and 100 in breadth, and their ſitu- 
ation is very indifferent; for the foil is 
marſhy, and a great part covered with 
water and ice in the winter; inſomuch, 
that in the ſpring they are forced to drain 
off the water to dry the land, The air is 
groſs and unhealthy on account of the ex- 
halations. The water 1s generally bad, 
and their fires are commonly made of peat, 
which they dig out of the ſpungy land. 
The numerous canals which are cut to drain 
the land are very commodious for travelling 
from one place to another in boats, and in 
the winter they ſlide from one place to 
another with incredible ſwiſtneſs, by means 
of ſkates, in which exerciſe the women are 
as ſkilful as the men. The thickneſs of 
the air, which is prejudicial to health, 
ſeems to contribute to farten their cattle ; 
and their milk, butter, and cheeſe, are ex- 
cellent. The inhabitants are robuſt, labo- 
rious, patient, free, open, affable, and 
pleaſant in converſation. They are all po- 
liticians, not excepting the women and 
ſervants : however, the boors, and eſpe- 
cially the ſailors, are very rude, clowniſh, 
and naſty, A Dutchman is naturally 
phlegmatic, and flow to anger; but when 
heated, is not eafily appeaſed. The women 
are well made, handy, neat, even to an 
exceſs, but imperious, and jealous of their 
rights with regard to the management of 
affairs, inſomuch that when a huſband 
abuſes his wife, they can eaſily bring him 
to reaſon by ſhutting him up in a houſe of 
correction. The principal virtue of this 
nation is frugality ; and they are contented 


with 


UNI 


with moderate meals at all times, and never 


make extravagant feaſts, Very often a 
biſcuit, with a bit of butter, cheeſe, or a 
herring, and a glaſs of beer or brandy, ſuf- 
fices them for a repaſt. The United Pro- 
vinces are an allied body, the foundation of 
whoſe union was laid in 1579. It is a free 
republic, that acknowledges no other ſove- 
reign but God. This independence was 
acknowledged by other nations at the treaty 
of Weltphalia in 1648. Eachof theſe ſeven 

rovinces 15 a ſeparate republic, who govern 
themſelves by their own laws and cuſtoms, 
and the ſupreme government belongs to the 


ſeven provinces conjointly, and is admini- | 
The chief of 


ſtered by diſterent councils, 
theſe is compoſed of their high mightineſſes 
the States General, who are the deputies of 
each of the ſeven provinces, and who gene- 
rally aſſemble at the Hague. It is lawful 


far each province to ſend one or more depu- | 


ties, though they can give but one voice. 
This council does not always fit, and yet 
they change the prefident every week. The 
other councils are, the council of fate, the 
doard of accounts, the council of the grand 
admiralcy, the council of Brabant, which 
aſſemble at the Hague, and the council of 
Flanders, which meet at Middleburg in 
Zealand. The higheſt office in this country 
is the ftadtholder ; for he is at the ſame 
time governor general of the Seven United 
Provinces, captain-general, and grand-ad- 
miral. This high office has been made he- 
reditary in the family of Naſſau. The 
forces of the United Provinces, in times of 
peace, are about 35,000 men, for guards and 
garriſons, and for their men of war. In 
time of war they may be about 50, ooo; 
but if occaſion requires, they can raiſe 
$0,000. With regard to fea affairs, they 
have very good mariners of their own. In 
times of peace they uſually had 30 men of 


, 


Voc 


which conſiderably incres 

With regard to their _—_— 
ſect in the world but what 1s tokera h 
much that there are ſaid to be 
however, none but thoſe of 
religion, which is the re( 
matted to be concerned in # 

4 ITY, S. the fate 
concord; conjunction; uniformiry 

UNIVE/RSAL, Ad. La. gener), 
catholics extending to all ; total; wok. 
_— 8 g 

2 , 8. Lat. ! 
ſyſtem of created den and Fae y 

UNIVERSITY, S. [Lat.] a ſchool, & 
collection of colleges, where all the liberal 
arts are taught. 

UNIVVOCAL, Adj. [Lat.] having but 
one meaning; regular; certain ; not equi- 
vocal. 

To UNKENNEL, V. A. in Hunting, 
to drive or force from a hole or retreat, 
To UNLA'CE, v. A. to undo a lace, 
To unlace a coney, in Carving, is to cat 
it up, 

UNLAWFUL, A4j. contrary to law; 
illegal, 

UNLE'SS, CopjunR, except; if not, 
UNLU'/CKY, Adj. unfortunite ; m. 
happy; ill-omened; ſlightly miſchicrous, 
To UNMOO R, V. A. among Marinen, 
to weigh anchor, in order to put to ſea, | 
UNPRE/CEDENTED, Ad}. not juſt» 
fiable by any example. 
UNPRO'FITABLE, Adj, vufeth; 
without advantage. 
UNRECLATMED, Adj. not reforme; 
unturned. In Falconry, vntamed; vill. 
UNRI'GHTEOUS, | writum] A 
wicked; finful ; bad; unjuſt. 
UNSA/VOURY, Adj. taſteleſs; fetid 
diſguſting ; ill-taſted. alt 

UNSE/ASON ABLE, une! 
Adj. not ſuitable to time or occatons 
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ee, loſo- 
72 in al; 
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mee, are per. 
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war to ſerve as convoys, which were ready 
to raiſe their anchors at the firſt ſignal ; 


unfit ; untimely ; ill-timed; late; a 47 


but of late their naval force has been greatly | ſeaſorable time of aight. 


— EE. 
— 


| l neglected, and they have ſuffered their! UNSEE/MLY, Adj. unbecoming; 1. V0! 

| principal veſlels almoſt to rot in their har- | decent. : 1 K 0 
Yo: || bours. With regard to their merchant- UNSKTLFUL, Adj. wanting © — 

j ſhips, they have always great numbers, and | knowledge. : „ A ab "i 

| are generally ſaid to have had 25,000 large UNSTEA/DY, [unſtc iy] „ * / 


ſtant ; variable. 
UNTHA/NKPFUL, Ad). 0 
To UNTRU!SS, V. A. to %” 


vellels, and 300,000 ſmall ones of ditterent 
kinds, The revenues of this republic are 
raiſed by taxes, duties, and excites, paid , nde u # 
by all the inhabitants in general, inſomuch | untie, To wntru/s 4 Fell, gg 1 60 
that there is not a diſh of meat brought to | button the breeches, in order 

the table, but what is ſaid to be taxed ten | body. | 3 
times over. The duties upon merchandiſes | UNWA RT, Adj. _— 
bring in confiderable ſums ; but theſe muſt | tant ; incautious 3 _— 
be always in proportion to their trade, UNVWHO'LESOME, 
From theſe, and other reſources, the Dutch | tainted ; corrupted. A 
are ſaid to raiſe annually between two and | UNWO RTHY, Ac. 
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wanting merit 
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0 . . 1 K 1 . meat. 
ooo, ooo l. ſterling in time of peace; and | not adequate . IL. 1 * 
in the time of war they have generally a VOCA/BULA 8 rend me 
containing a collection thed 


roll-tax, a land-tax, and hearth-moncy, 
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their explications 3 A word-book; -a lex- 


vocal, Adj. [Lat.] having a voice 
vitered or ſounded by the voice. 
VOCATION, S. [Lat.] a ſummons ; 
\ trade, employment; the ſecret calling 
if God to any particular office. | 
VWCATIVE, S. [Lat.] ia Grammar, 
ir caſe of a noun which we uſe when we 
call or ſogak to a perſon, 
VOCIFERA/TION, S. [Lat.] clamour 


dat ry. 


mode; or general cuſtom. : 
VOICE, 8. [Lat.] a found produced in 


the throat and mouth of an animal, by 


which he communicates his ideas; à vote; 

ſufrage; opinion. In Grammar, a Cir- 

cumitance in verbs, whereby they are di- 

ſtnguuſbhed into active, paſſive, &c, 

VOID, Adi. [Fr.] empty, vacant; con- 
tining u thing; vain or ineffectual ; null; 
racuous ; unſupplicd, or having no poſſeſ- 
for; dectitute of ſubilance; unreal. 

VOLD, S. an empty pace; vacancy ; 
vacuum. 

To VOLD, V. A. Fr.] to quit or leave 
empty ; to vacate 3 to emit or pour out; to 
{ annvl or nulliſy. 

VOUVDER, S. a baſket or trough in 
which meat and other things are carried 
from table. 

VOITU/RE, S. Fr.] carriage. 

VO'LANT, Adj. { Lat. ] flying or paſſing 
through the air ; nimble. 

VO'LATILE, Adj. [Lat. flying or 
paling through the air; ſpir'tuous, or dit- 
hpating in the air; lively; fickle. 

OLE, S. [Fr.] in Gaming, a ſtake 
wherein a perſon plays alone, and under- 
takes to win all the tricks, 

VULCANNO, S. [Lat.] a burning moun- 

tain, 
vori, S. [Lat.] the act of wil- 

a inclination; the power of choice ex- 

ered, 

VYOLLEY, S. [Fr.] a diſcharge or 
* ot ſhot; a burſt; emiſſion of many at 
a ume. 
or, orVOLTE, S. in the Manege, 
5 2 "ound or circular tread; or a gait of 
den treads, made by a horſe going fideways 
und a centre, 

YOLUBLILITY, S, Fr.] act of rolling; 
dels to roll; activity of tongue; fluency 
vi tpeech ; mutabiliry, 

{he mur, Ad). [Lat.] formed fo as 
able. uy ; rolling, Fluent of ſpeech, 
vol "tive, applied to the tongue. 

ED UME, 5. [Lat.] ſomething rolled 

* 5 much as is rolled or convolved at 
3 a'lnding to the anvient 
„ t rotung manuſcripts on a ſtaff, 
A wolure may contain many 
A lat may make many volumes, 


ox. 
1 
6944. 


vo W 


The binding, properly, diſtinguiſhes the 


volumes; and the div.fhon of the work, the 


| buoks. 


VOLU/MINOUS, Adj. conſiſting of 


many volumes; confiſting of many convo- 
lutions or complications; copious, diffu- 
| five. 


VO'LUNTARILY, Adv. willingly ; 


freely; without compulhon ; fpontane- 


oully. 
VO'LUNTARINESS, S. wiliingneſfs. 


VO'LUNTARY, Adj. | Lat. | done by a 
VOGUE, [wg] S. [Fr.] faſhion ; motion of the will; free from compulfion 


willing ; acting by choice; ſpontaneous, 
VO'LUNTARY, 8. a volunteer; a 


piece of muſic played at will, without any 
| ſettled rule: generally applied to the pieces 
| played at church between the pſalms and the 
| firſt leſſon. 

VOLUNTEER, S. a ſoldier who enters 
of his own accord, or ſerves without pay. 

VOLU/PTIUOUS, Adj. [Lat.] given 
to exceſs of pleaſure; ſenſual ; luxurious, 

VOLU'/TE, S. [Fr.] à member of a co- 
lumn repreſenting a ſpiral ſcroll. 

VO'MICA, S. an encyſted tumour in 
the lungs. | 

To VO/MIT, v. N. [Lat. ] to diſcharge 
from the ſtomach by the mouth; to throw 
up with violence. Actively, to throw up 
from the ſtomach. 

VOR A/CIOUS, [ worafpicus] Adj. [Lat.] 
greedy; ravenous ; immoderately eager 
after food. 

VOR A/CITY, S. greedineſs; gluttony; 
ravenouſneſs. 

VORTEX, S. [Lat.] any thing whirled 
round. In meteorology, a whirl-wind, or 
a ſudden and rapid motion of the air in cir- 
cles ; alſo an eddy, or whirlpool. | 

VO'TARY, S. [Lat.] one devoted, as by 
a vow, to any particular religion or opi- 
nion, &c. a votariſt; one devoted to any 

rſon. , 

VOTE, S. [Lat.] a voice or ſuffrage, 

To VOTE, V. A. to chuſe by ſuttrage ; 


to determine by ſuffrage ; to give by vote or 


ſuffrage. 

VO'TIVE, Adj. given by vow, 

To VOUCH, V. A. [ Norm.] to call to 
witneſs; to atteſt, maintain, or ſupport. 
Neuterly, to bear witneſs, or give teſtimony. 

VQU/CHER, S. one who gives witnets 
to any thing; any thing uſed in evidence, 
or as a proof; a document. | 

To VOUCHSAFE, | uſually pronot nced 
von ſaſe] to permit any thing to be done 


without danger; to condeſcend. The firtt 


| ſenſe is ſeldom uſed. Neuterly, to deign; 
| condeſcend, yield. 
VOW, [the ew pron. as in mw] S. 
[Lar.] any promiſe made to a divine 
power ; a folemn promiſe generally rela- 

ting to matrimony. 
10 VOW, V. A. [Lat.] to give or de- 
dtcate 
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UPR- 


dicate to 2 religious uſe by ſolemn promiſe, 


Neuterly, to make vows, or ſolemn pro- ri 


miſes, or declarations, N 

VOWEL, S. [Fr.] a letter which form 
a complete found by irſcif, 

VOYAGE, S. [Fr.] any diftance paſſed, / 
or to be paſſed, by water; diſtinguiſhed in 
Engliſh from any diſtance travelled by land, 
which is then called a journey ; the practice 
of trave 

UP, Adv. [Sax.] aloft, high, ed to 
3 out of or ariſen from a ſeat; in 
a ſtate of preferment, climbing, inſurrection, 
of being erected or built; from younger to 
elder years. Up and down, here and there; 
diſperſedly ; backward and forward, Up 
with is uſed to expreſs the raiſing any thing 
to ſtrike with, | 
UP, Interject. is uſed to exhort a perſon 
to riſe from a ſeat or bed; or to rouſe him 
to action 

Up, Prep. from a lower to a higher part, 
oppoſed to dtun. This word is often uſed 
in compoſition, in almoſt all the ſenſes pro- 
duced in the adverb or prepoſition. 

IO UPBRAVD, V. A. [Sax.] to charge 
with any thing diſgraceful; to mention by 
way of reproach ; to reproach with having 


received fayours. 


UPHA/VEN, a village in Wiltſhire, 10 
miles S. by W. of Marlborough, with one 
fair, on October 18, for horſes, cows, and 


To UPHO'LD, V. A. to elevate; to 
or maintain; to favour, 

UPHO'LLAND, a village in Lancaſhire, 
with one fair, on July 15, for horſes, horn- 
ed cattle, and toys. 
- UPHO'LSTERER, S. one who deals in 
hovſhold furniture, 

U/PLAND, S. a high ground, 

UP'MOST, Adv. | an irregular ſuperlative 
from Us | the Nebel. o 

UPON, Prep. [Sax] on the top or out- 
ſide; put over the body, as clothes, &c. in 
conſequence of; by; after; in conſideration 
of; in a ſtate of view, Sometimes it denotes 
rehance, truſt, or fituation over or near. 

UPO'TTERY, a village in Devonſhire, 
with one fair, on October 24, for bullocks, 
ſheep, and toys. 

UPPER, Adj. comparative from Up] 
higher in place or power; ſuperior. 

U'PPINGHAM, a town of Rutlandſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſday, and, two 
fairs, on March 7, and ſuly 7, for horſes, 
horned cattle, and coarſe linen cloth. It is 
go miles N. by W. of London. 

U'PRIGHT, Cr] Adj. ſtraight, per- 
pendicular ; ere ; honeſt, without the leaſt 
bias to the contrary ; fincere ; juſt. 

U'PRIGHTNESS, | dprirneſs | S. ſtraight- 
neſs ; perpendicular ion; hcneſty ; fin- 
cerity 3 juſtneſs. 

U'PROAR, 8. formerly written wprore, 


ö 


riot 4 buſtle, 
'U/PSHOT, 8. the ; 
of 8 undertakme, 
'PSIDE DOWN, an advert;,1 
ſpeech, fignifying with tow rene” 


of 


roſe from meanneſs an ny 
and opulence, r n 

U/PT ON, a town of Worc : : 
a market on Thurſdays, 2 : 
Thurſday after Midlent, and on Thurſday 
in Whitſun-week, for horſes, cattle, ang 
ſheep ; and on July 10, on Thurſday be. 
fore September 21 for horſes, ſheep, 2nd 
leather. It is 17 miles 8. of Worcefer 
and 116 W. N. W. of London, f 

U/PWARD, or U'PWARDS, Ads. u. 
wards an higher place ; towards heaven, or 
any ſource. More than, applied to quan- 

or number, 

URANIA, S. [Gr.] one of the Nine 
Muſes, ſaid to preſide over aſtronom;. 

URBAYNITY, S. [Lat.] civility; po- 
liteneſs ; elegance ; courteſy; complaiſanct; 
faceriouſneſs ; merriment, 

URBUNO, the dutchy of, a province of 
Italy, in the territory of the Churth; 
bounded on the N. by the gulp of Venice; 
on the S. by Perugino and Umbria; on the 
E. by the mark or marche of Ancona; and 
on the W, by Tuſcany and Romagna; being 
about 55 miles in length, and 45 in breadth, 
Here is great plenty of game, as well # 
fiſh z but the air is not very wholeſome, fa 
nor is the ſoil fertile, Urbino is the c 
town, 1 

U'RCHIN, s. [Arm.] a hedge by 
Applied to a child, in flight anger or car 


tempt, 

U'RETERS, [evreters) S. [Fr.] men- 
braneous veſſels which convey the ure 
from the reins to the bladder, 

URE/THRA, ſ[euretbra] S. the as r 
or paſſage through which the urine s 
charged from the bladder, nd: 
| To URGE, — A7[La.] w — 

uſh ; to provoke; to umportune ; 19% 
4 enforce ; to offer by way of objec. 

UR/GENCY, S. prefing n__— 
haſte of buſineſs ; neceflity of being © ; 

URGENT, Adj. [Lat.] cogent; per 
ſing; violent; importunate. ‚ 

URI, the moſt ſouthern canton A v 
ſerland, and the fourth in rank, 
habitants are Roman Cathaiics. Itis 
ed on the N. by the canton of _ 
the lake of the four cantons; 03. H 
the Griſons and the conto!! — - 
the S. by the bailiwicks of Ita oo j 
the W. by the canton of 2 jagh I'S 
part of Bern, It is about Ar a. 
and 12 in breadth, and full o * , 


mountains, among Which ** d 


vs H 


gt. Cochard; however, there is 4 
— tolerably fertile. Altdorf is the prin- 
cipal town. 

URIM, Carin 
Newton ſuppoſes this name given only to 
fynif; the clearneſs and certainty o the 
livin: anſwers obtained by the prieſt con- 
bling God with his breaſt-plate on, in op- 
zoſition to thoſe of the — 3 were 

nerally ambiguous and enigmat! | 
FURINAL, [edrinal] 8. [Fr.] a glaſs 
weſſel uſed by fick people to make water in. 

URINE, [einne] 8. [La.] the water 
which paſſes through the urethra from the 
W bladder, | 

URN, S. [Lat.] any veſſel having its 
dach narrower than the body; a water- 
pt; the veſſel in which the remains of the 
bead, after being burntz were ancienity de- 


ted, 
22 ANCY, [eiromancy] S. a di- 
viniag or gueſſing at the cauſe of a diſeaſe 
by urine, 
UVRQUVART, an ancient caſtle of Scot- 
nd, in the ſhire of Inverneſs, ſeated on 
the N. ſide of Lochneſs. 

URSA-MA'JOR, S. in Aſtronomy, the 
Gert Bear a conſtellation in the northern 


"We commonly called Charles's 
Van, 


URSA-MI'NOR, S. in Aſtronomy, th 


ing of ſeven ſtars. 
Us, the oblique caſe of We. 
USAGE, [eizage] S. [ Fr.] treatment; 
nathce long continued 3 manners; cuſtom, 
U'SANCE, [etzonce] S. Fr.] uſe ; in- 
reſt paid for the uſe of Money. In Com- 
dere, applied to the time generally given 
vr the payment of a bill of exchange, which 
ers in different countries. 
USE, [euſe] S. ¶ Lat.] the act of employ- 
dg any thing to any particular purpoſe ; 
je ity which makes a thing proper for any 
oe; need, or occaſion ; practice, habit 
Wantage ; convenience, or help; uſage ; 
cuſtom 3 uſury ; money paid for intereſt, 
10 USE, ene] V. A. [Lat.] to em- 
do any particular purpoſe; to accuſtom; 
p treat; to practiſe, Neuterly, to be 
ont; 9 be accuſtomed. 
L SEFUL, (ful! Adj. convenient, 
able, or conducive to any end. 
USEFULNESS, [ ef fulneſs } S. profitae 
elsz convenicncy ; the quality of aſ- 
uc in any end, 
0 HER, S. Fr.] one who is employed 
 nroducing ravgers, or in preparing 
1 before any great perſon ; a harbin- 
2 perlon employed by the head-maſter 
f bal to teach for him. 
N SHER, v. A. to introduce. 
* 2 town of Monmouthſhire, with 
* on Mondays, and two fairs, on 
der Trinity, aud October 2&4, far 


KN e 


. light.] Dr. 
rr —.— diſtilled ſpirit, drawn from, aro- 


Leſſer Bear, a northern confiellation, con- womb 


UTR 
horſes, lean cattle, and pedlars ware. It is 
12 miles S. W. of Monmouth, and 14r 
W. by N.of London. 85 
USQUEBA/UGH, [uſteb&4v] S. a com- 


matics. 
UsrTION, [ pron. as ſpelt] S. in Surgery, 
the act of burning. n 

To U'STULATE, V. A. to burn or 
ſear. 

U'SUAL, [eizual] Adj. [Fr.] common : 
cuſtomary ; frequent. : 

' USUFRU'CT, {| euſufri] S. the tem- 
porary uſe or enjoyment of any thing, 
without power to alienate. 

U'SURER, [eizurer] S. [Lat.] one 
who lends money out at intereſt, vu garly 
applied to one who takes exorbitant intereſt. 

To USU/RP, (_ V. A. [Lat.] to 
ſeize or take poſſeſſion of by force, and 
contrary to right; to poſſeſs without right. 

USURPA'TION, [ euzurpdbon] S. the 
act of wrongfully taking or poſſeſſing what 
belongs to another. 

U/SURY, [ eizury] 
paid for intere 
tereſt, 

U'TENSIL, [eitenfil] S. [Fr.] an in- 
ſtrument uſed in an houſe, kitchen, or 


trade. 
UTERUS, Leiters] 8. [Lat.] the 


8. [ Lat. mon 
; demand of — he in 


mb, 
UTULITY, [eut;lity] S. [Lat.] uſeful- 
neſs ; profit ; advantage ; convenience. 

U'TMOST, Adj. ¶ Sax. ] extreme; in the 
higheſt degree. Uſed ſubſtantively for the 
molt that can be conceived or done. 

U'TOXETER, I pron. Uxeter] a town of 
Staffordſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, 
and three fairs; on May 6, and July 31, for 
horned cattle and ſheep 3 and on September 
19, for ſtrong black colts and horned cattle. 
It is 14 miles E. of Stafford, and 1344 
N. N. W. of London. 

U'TRECHT, a handſome, pleaſant, and 
celebrated town of the United Provinces, 
capital of a province of the ſame name, 
with a famous univerſity. It is large, well 
fortified, a ſquare town, and about 3 miles 
in circumference, without its four ſuburbs, 
which are confiderable. Here the peace 
was concluded in 1713, between France, 
England, Portugal, Pruſſia, Savoy, ard 
Holland ; and here the union of the Seven 
Provinces was begun in 1579. It is ſeated 
on the ancient channel of the Rhine, 20 
miles E. of Amſterdam, 27 N. E. of Rot- 
terdam, and 35 W. of Nimeguen. Lon. 
5. I. E. lat. 52. 8. N. 

U/ſTRECHT, one of the United Provin- 
ces in the Netherlands; bounded on the 
N. by the Zueder- zee, and part of Holland; 
on the E. by Veluve and Guekderland on 


the 8. by the Rhine, which ſeparates ir 


from — ; and on the W. by Holland, 
7 


Thg 


UXO 
The air is very healthy here ;* nor are there 
any inundations to fear as in other provin- 
ces; beſides, the foil is fertile, and the 
country pleaſant ; the length of it is not 
above 30 miles, and the breadth is no 
more than 20. 
 U/TTER, Adi. [Sax:] ſituated on the 
outfide ; out of any place; extreme, ex- 
ceſſive, urmoſt ; entire; complete. 

To U'TTER, V. A. to ſpeak, pronounce, 
or expreſs by the voice; to diſcloſe; to ſell 
or expoſe to ſale; to diſperſe. 

i . 8. the manner or 
power of ſpeaking; extremity. 
— Adj. . higheſt de- 
gree; moſt remote. | | 
* U'VEA, [evea]S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, 
is the third, or outermoſt coat of the eye. 
| VULCANO, S. [Ital.] a burning moun- 
rain that emits flame, ſmoke, and aſhes ; 
volcano, 
. VU'LGAR, S. the common people. 
. VU/LGATE, S. is a very antient Latin 
tranſlation of the Bible, and the bnly one 
the church of Rome acknowledge authen- 
tic, It was tranſlated almoit word for word 
from the Greek Septuagint. 
»VU/LNERABLE, Adj. Lat.] capable 
of receiving, wounds, * 

VU/LTURE, 8 a large bird of prey re- 
markable for 3 x 

U/VULA, ſetvula] S. is a round, ſoft, 
ſpongeous body, ſuſpended from the palate, 
near the foramina of the noſtrils, perpen- 
dicularly over the glottis. ts ve 13 to 
break the force of the cold air, nd pre- 
vent its entering too precipitately into the 
lungs. 

U/XBRIDGE, a town” of Middleſex, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs 
on July 31, and October ro, for horſes, 
It<s 15 miles W. of London. 

_ UXO/RIOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſubmiſſively 
fond of a wife. 


* 


W. 


i 


W Is the twenty-firſt letter of our 

7 Alphabet, and is compounded, as 
its name implies, of two V's. The He- 
brews, Greeks, and Romans had it not; and 
13 is almoſt peculiar to the northern nations 
the Teutons, Saxons, Britons, Sc. It is not 
uſed by the Italians, French, Spaniards, or 
Portngueze, except in proper names, and 
other terms borrowed from languages in 
which it is originally uſed, and even then 
it is ſounded like Gogle v. This letter is of 


an ambiguous nature, being a conſonant at ſerurity. 5 
the beginning of words, and a. vowel at the | gularly, pledge, Bage, -ey]5 mische — 
end. It may ſtand before all the vowels WA'GGERY, Cue! ſudicrous . 7 


except u, as in"wvager, ell, quife, wworſbip 3 
and tullows the vowels a, e, o, and unites 
with them into a kind of double vowel, or 


, WA/FER, 8. [ Belg.] a thin cake; 


merriment ; 
chievouſneſs. 


or miſchievoully cr 


WAG 

alſo goes before 7, and follows / and 4, 
in wrong, ſwift, thwart ; it likewiſe . 
before 6, tho in reality it is ſounded fn 
ity as in why, uber, when, what, &: N 
ſome words it is obſcure, as in 1 ** 
widexw ; and in others it is flent, x 8 
wrong, write, &c. J 
To WA'BBLE, v. N. to ſhake, of 
move from fide to fide. A very lo word, 
] a bendle of fray 


thruſt cloſe together. Black lead of which 
b are made, 

BRIDGE, See Warraangr, 

To WADE, V. K. La. ] u wk 


* 


— waters; to paſs with diftculy and 


To WA/DDLE,, v. N. Belg.) ty 
walk unevenly ; to ſhake from fide ty 
fide in walking, like a duck. 

WA'/DDING, 8. [If.] a kind of f 
ſtuff looſely woven, uſed for fiutfng the 
ſides of mens coats, and between the tus 
coverings of cloaks, In Gunnery, the 
paper, flax, &c. rammed into a gun to be 
the bullet from rolling out, and cloſe tothe 
wder. 

WA/D-HOOK, in Gunnery, is a nd 
with an iron ſcrew at the end to draw the 
wadding, when the loving is to be draw 
out of a gun. 

WA/DHURST, a village in Suffer, 14 
miles E. of Eaſt-Grinſtead, with two fairs 
on June 29, and November 1, for cult 
and pedlars ware. : 
WA'/DLEY, a village in Berkſhire, z 
mile and a half N. E. of Farringdon, with 
one fair on April 5, for horſes and cows 


dried paſte uſed in clofing letters. Among 


Rominiſts, conſecrated bread in the edc 
riſt. 
To WAFr, v. A. [perhaps fr 
War] to carry through the air or on thi 
water; to beckon. Neuterly, to float. 
WAFT, S. a floating body; the motion 
of a ſtreamer, &c. given 28 4 {a4 < 
mean of information. 
To WAG, v. A. [Sa.] to noe t 
ſhake lightly. Neuterly, to mole * e. 
to be in quick or ludicrous mation. . 
WAG, 8. [Sax.] any one archly e 
ludicroully mitch'evous. 
To WAGE, V. A. [Tet] oeh 
To ſct to hire. * for pay. 10 
or carry on, followed by ws 
WAGER, S. a bet ; or any thig® 
ſited as à ſtake. 
WA'GES, S. ſ ſeldo 
gplar. Teut. ] money Þ?! 


wantoanecis; 


AI 
ice 


WW A'GGISH, w 


diphthong, as in law, crew, cow, &c. It 
* 


* 


WAE 
1 WA/GGLE, v. N. Teut. ] to move 
dom one fide to another; to waddle, = 
WA/GGON, 8. [ Sax. ] a heavy carriage 
poing on four wheels ; a wain. 


A'GGONER, 8. [Belg.] one chat 


drives a waggon. . 
WAIFS, 8. in Law, goods, a thief 


king purſued, leaves behind, and are for- 


fvited to the king, or lord of the manor; 


alſo firays, or ſtraid cattle claimed by no- 
holy, which become the property o the 
lord of the manor. 

To WAIL, V. N. [Ital.] to moan; 
to lament ; to bewall. Neuterly, to expreſs 
; to grieve audibly, | 

WAILING, S. lamentation ; moan 
qudible ſorrow. 

WAIN, S. a contraction of Wxc cox; 
which ſee, 

WAINFLEET, a town in Lincoln- 
he, with a market on Saturdays, and four 
in on the third Saturday in May, for 
tle of all forts 3 on July 5, and Auguſt 
% chiefly for pleaſure; and on October 
4, for rams and other ſheep ; a well com- 
ated town, with an excellent free-ſchool, 
5 miles N. E. of Boſton, and 134 N. by 
, of London. | 

| WA/INSCOT, 8. r the wooden 
ering laid over a wall within a houſe. 
To WA'INSCOT, V. A. to line or 
xer walls with boards ; to line. 

WAIR, S. a piece vf timber two yards 
bx, and a foot broad. 

WAIST, S. {Prit.] the ſmalleſt part of 
e body; the part below the ribs; the 
alle deck or floor of a ſhip between poop 
a prow, 

To WAIT, V. A, [Belg.] to expect, 
ay ſor; to attend; 4X0 attend AS à con- 
ence of ſomething. Neuterly, to ex- 
or ſtand in expectation of, Uſed 
Nen or upon, to attend as a ſervant. To 
1 ral a perſon comes, uſcd with for. 
VAIT, S. an ambuſh, A muſician 
tr attending on proc effions in a town, 
VAITER, S. an attendant z a piece of 
* wood, on which glaſſes, &c. are 
po WAKE, V. A. [Sax.] to rouſe from 
Fj excite to action; to bring again to 

Neuterly, to watch ; to be rouſed 
pe) or ſupineneſs. 
op ns = teaſt kept in commemo- 

cation of a church, fo 


23 formerly kept by watching all 


PUNEFIELD, a town in_the W, 
3 — with two markets, on 
*, and ! ridays, and two fairs, on 
+ — 55 for horſes and hardware, 
ep uber 11, and 12, for horſes 
nay cattle, It is an ancient and 
OWN, ſeated on the river Colder, 28 


F. W. of York, and 187 N. W. by 


I 


WAL 


TE L, Adj. not inclinable to 

WA/ KE-GOOSE, or W A/YZ=GOOSE, 
fi. e. a apr, wag S. a feaſt or enter» 
tainment given by ſome tradeſmen, parti- 
cularly printers, to. their journeymen znd 
ſervants, about the latter end of Auguſt or 
beginning of September, before they light 
candles for the winter. This cuſtom is 
certainly very ancient; and might wo d | 
be derived from thoſe little drunken feſtiv 
called wakes: and as the ftubble-gooſe, 
which the Saxon word ways ſignifies, is, 
about that time, in its greateſt perfection; 
the gooſe was, very likely, a necetlary 
part of the entertainment, as it ſtill con- 
tinues to be, and has been for time imme- 
morial. 

To WAKEN, V. N. to ceaſe from 
ſleep. Actively, to rouſe from ſleep or 
ſupmeneſs; to produce. | 

WALDEN, or WA/LDON, commonly 
called Sarrron WALDEN, a town in 
Eſſex, with a market on Saturdays, and 
two fairs, on Midlent-Saturday, for horſes, 
and on November 1, for cows. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and a 
recorder. A great deal of malt is made 
here. It is 271 miles N. W. by N. of 
Chelmsford, and 43 N. by E. of London. 

WALDERSH ARE, a village in Kent, 
5 miles S. of Sandwich, with one fa.r, on 
Whit-Tueſday, for pedlars ware. 1 

WALE, S. [Sax.] a riſing part in the 
ſurface of cloth. | 

WALES, a principality in the W. of 
England; comprehending 12 counties, 
namely, Angleſey, Carnarvonſhire, Den- 
bighthire, Flintſhire, Merionethſhire, and 
Montgomeryſhire, in North Wales; Breck- 
nockſhire, Cardiganſhire, Caermarthen- 
ſhire, Glamorganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and 
Radnorſhire, in South Wales. This coun- 
try is for the molt part mountainovs, and 
yet its produce is ſutficient for the mainte- 
nance of the inhabitants. It is the country 
where the ancient Britons fled, when this 
ifland was invaded by the victorious Saxons, 
who are now called Welch, and continue 
to preſerve their own language, Ihe 
weſtern part is bounded by St. George's 
channel, and the Iriſh fea; on the S. by 
Briſtol channel; on the N. by the Irifi 
ſea; and on the E. by the counties of 
Cheſter, Salop, Hereford, and Mon- 
mouth. It contains 751 pariſtes, 53 
market towns, and above 300,000 people. 
The air is clear and ſharp, but the cattle are 
ſmall, and proviſions in general good and 
cheap. Wales is particularly remarkable 
for goats, which naturally delight in hilly 
countries ; and for el they uſe wood, 
coals, and turfs. They have ſeveral creeks, 
and harbours for ſhips, but the moſt remark. 


London, 


able is Milford-haven ; becauſe 1000 vetſcls 
7C2 | may 


WAL 


may ſafely ride in it at a time. It is watered | 
with many rivers, of which the principal 
are the Dee, Wye, Uſk, Conway, Cluyde, 
and Twy. The principal towns mutt be 

Tough for under the names of the counties. : 


that in the ſubſequent words, when the 
0 is followed by two conſonants, the à 13 
pronounced broad, like au; as, waulk, 
waull, qwaurd, wwauter, wwaurm, Tuaurny 


| woe aur, wan, rant. 
-WA'LHAM-GREEN, 2 village be- 
tween London and Fulham, in Middleſex, 
has a fair, on June 24, for toys, &c. 
To WALK, ILA] V. N. [Sax.] to 
move by leifurely ſteps, by placing the feet 
alternately before each other; to be in 
mot ion ; to act in{leep; to come or go; to act 
on any occaſion, or in any part cular me u- 
ner; to range ; to move about; to move 
off, Atively, to paſs through on foot ; to 
lead out for the ſake of exerciſe or air, 
WALK, S. the act of moving on foot ; 
ait, ſtep, or manner of moving; the di- 
ance to which a perſon goes on foot; an 
avenue ſet with trees; a way, or road; the 
© MNoweſt or leaſt raiſed pace of a horſe. 
WALL, 8. [Brir. a pile of brick or 
Kone regularly cemented: with mortar ; the 
ſides of a building; works built for defence; 
To take the wall, 15 to take the upper place. 
To give the wall, is to yield, or acknow- 
ge one's 3663 4 
o WALL, V. A. to inclaſe or defend 
by a wall. 
WA/LLET, S. [Sax.] a bag in which a 
traveller carries his neceſſaries; a knap- 
ſack ; a budget; a protuberance or ſwel- 


ling. | 
_ WALL-F'YED, Adj. having white 


WA! LLINGFORD, a town in Berk- | ] 


ſhire, on the river Thames, with two mar- 
kets, on Tueſdays and Fridays, and four 
fairs, an 8 before Eaſter, for plea- 
ſure, June 24, for horſes, September 29, 
for hiring ſervants, and December 17, for 
fat hogs, It is a corporation, fends two 
members to parliament, has a free-ſchool, 
and a handſome market-houſe. It is 14 
miles N. of Reading, and 46 W. of Lon 
don. h 
To WA'/LLOP, v. N. [ Sax. | to boil. 
To WA'/LLOW, [| wau 9 N. [Sax.] 
to move in a heavy or clumſy manner ; to 
welter ; to roll in mire, or any thing filthy ; 
to live in a ſtate of filth or groſs vice. 
WA'LNUT, — 8. [Belg.] a 
arge nut well known. 
/WA/CSALL, a town of Staffordſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, 
on February 24, Whit-Tueſday, for horſes 
and cattle, and Tueſday before October 10, 


75 3 . 13 pretty handſome place 
„The reader is defired to * and. 116 N, W e — 


„ WAN 
ad = - » 
26 op 8. of Stafford, and 1161 N. y. 
WA'LSHAM : 
a, market on Toetly 995 On, 8 
ſeated upon a level not far bon te ſa, nd 


WA'LSHAM, NORTE. a ww... 
Norfolk, with a market a Tdi, . 
a fair on Aſcenſion-day, ſor lea cath 
horſes, and petty chapmen, It i 14 is 
from Norwich, and 123 from London, 

. , WA'LSINGHAM, a town in Nc 
with # market on Fridays, and ine far, 
on Whit-Monday, for horſe and — 
ware. It is 22 miles N. W. af Norwich, 
and 116 N. E. of | 

 WA'LTHAMon the WOULD, z tory 
m Leiceſterſhire, with amark«t on Thur, 
days, and one fair, ag September 10, for 
horſes, horned cattle, bogs, and grok df 
all ſorts, It is 19 miles N. E. Mas 
ter, and 1114 N. by W. cf Londa. 

WALTHAM, 2 town in Hanphin, 
with a market on Fridays, and three fun, 
on the yy N 4 in May, for horles aa 

s, on Ju cheele and toys, and 
- firſt day air Odtober 10, 2 harley 
ſtockings, and toys. It is & mies $3. W, 
2 Wincheſter, and 73 W, by & A la. 

on. | | 

WA/LTHAM A'BBEY, 2 tom 
Eſſex, with a market on Tucſi . 
two fairs, on May 14, and September 
and 26, for horſes, cows, and haps. | 
121 miles N. by E. from Londen. 

A/LTHAM $4 LAWIESC, 
village in Berkſhire, 5 miles & V. « 
Maidenhead, with one fair on Aufl 
for horſes and cattle: 9 8 
WALTON, in Eiter, has 2 fi 


horſes, cattle, and ſheep. 2 
To WA MR LE, [ud V. NA 
to roll with fickneſs, or {1 | 
plied to the ſtomach. 


having a languid * 
W A/NBOROUGH, a vilag ® ; bh 
3 miles W. of Guildford, with c. 15 


September 4, for horſes, cate? 
AND, S. l Dan. : = e 
twig; a long rod; a fiat . 
o WAN DER, V. N. 4 05 
to move or g0 about with" 8] * 
courſe or ſettlement; © 4m 1 
dle; to go aſtray. Acre“ 
without any certain coutte. = 
WA/NDERING, S. w_—_ ; 
nation; aberration ; mu 
Lainty. | v4 


for horles, cattle, cheeſe aud onions. It is 


WAR 
WANDSWORTH, a village in Surry, 
between Batterſea and Putney, has 2 fair 
on Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, 
in Whitſun-week, for horſes and toys. 
To WANE, V. N. [See Wax, Sax. ] 
to decreaſe, or grow q * applied to the 
Io decline; to 
4 WAXE, S. [ See Wax] the decreaſe of 
the moon; diminution ; declen- 


berg 

WANNEss, S. paleneſs; languor. 

To WANT, v. A. I Saz.] to be with- 
out, or ſtand in need of, ſomething fit or 
neceſſary ; to be defective, or fall ſhort ; 
to wiſh for, or defire ; to lack. ne 
to be defective in any particular; to fail; 
to be miſſed 3 not to be had; to be impro- 

ly abſent. x 

WANT, S. need or neceſſity; deficien- 
cy; the ſtate of not having; poverty ; in- 
digence ; penury. 

WANTAGE, a town of Berkſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, on the firſt Saturday in March, July 
18, and September 17, for horſes, cows, 
calves, hogs, cheeſe, and hops, It is 12 
miles 8. by W. of Oxford, and 60 W. of 
London. | 

WA'NTON, Adj. [Minſhew and Junius 
derive it from want and one, i. e. a man or 
woman that wants one of the other ſex] 
laſcivious ; Iibidinous ; luſtful ; gay; fro- 
Ickfome ; looſe ; ſportive ; airy 3 ſuper- 
fluous or luxuriant; licentious ; diſſolute; 
unreſtrained; luxuriant, 

Ta WANTON, v. N. to behave in a 
laſcivious, or gay manner; to revel; to 
trolick ; to move nimbly and irregularly. 

WAPENTAKE, S. [Saz.] a hundred, 
ſo called from a meeting, wherein a hundred 
men, who were under their earlderman, 
alembled, and touched his or each ather's 
weapons, in token of their fidelity and al- 
leglance. 

AR, [aur] S. [ Sax. ] the exerciſe of 
volence under ſovereign command againſt 
lach as withftand, or oppole, Poetically, 
the inſtroments of war; an army; forces; 
the profeſſion of a ſoldier; act ar ſtate of 
Colton ; hoſtility, 

lv WAR, V. A. to oppoſe an armed 
enemy by the command of a ſovereign ; 
| Bled. with on, or upon, againſt, or wwnh. 
| Necterly, to be in a ſtate of holtility. 

3 „ *% A [ Tevt. ] to 
In ung! . : 2 
dee 
WARBORN, or WAREBORN, a 
Nlage in Kent, fix miles S. of Aſhford, 
ind one fair, on October 2, for horſes, 
eue, and pedlars ware. 
I VARD, uſed at the end of words in 
rn implies the tendency or direc- 
2 T any mation, and is ecrived trim 
Wearv, Sax, or Wwoirib, Goth, 


Mme; 


; to diminiſh. 


WAR 
To WARD, v. A. [Sax.] to guard or 
wach; to defend, or protect, followed by 
from, To turn aſide any thing hurtful. 
The firſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed. Neuterly, 
to act with a weapon upon the defenſive; 
to be vigilant ; to keep guard. 

WARD, S. the diſtrict or diviſfian of a 
town; from wvarda, low L, Confine- 
ment. An apartment in an kofpttal or pri- 
ſon. + The parts of a lock which hinder its 
being unlocked by any but the proper key. 
An orphan under guardianſhip. The ſtate of | 
a perſon under a guardian. The aft of 
guarding. Guard by a weapon in fen- 
eing. Garriſon, Fortreſs, 

WA/RDEN, 8. [Belg.] a keeper; 2 
guardian; a chief officer. d Warden of 
the Cingue Ports, is the governor of theſe 
havens, having the authority of an admua“, 
and iſſuing writs ir his own name. Wars 
den of the Mint, an ofcer who receives the 
bullion, pays for it, and has the ſ{pperintea- 
dance — the other oſſic ers. 

WA RD ER, S. one who keeps watch; x 4 
guard; a truncheon by which an officer of 
arms forbade fight. Warders of the Tower of 
London, a detachment of the yeomen of t 
guard, who wait at the gates to take an ac- 
count of perſons coming into the Tower, 
and to attend ſtate pritoners. 

WA/RDMOTE, S. [Sax.] a meeting; 
a court held in every ward in the city -7 
London, for choofing officers, and doing 
other buſineſs of the ward. 

WA/RDROBE, S. [Fr.] a room where 
cloaths are kept. 

WARE, preter of WEAR, more fre- 
quently written Wor K. 

WARE, S. [Belg.] ſomething expoſed 
to be ſold. 

WARE, a town in Hertfordſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs on the 
laſt Tueſday in April, and the Tueſday be- 
fore September 21, for horſes, and other 
cattle. It is particularly noted for the Now 
River, which begins to be cut not far from 
thence, and brings water to London for 
the ſervice of that city. It is 21 miles N. 
of London. 

WAIRE BRIDGE, or WA“ DE. 
BRIDGE, a town in Cornwall, whoſe 
market is on Saturday. It has three fairs, 
on May 12, June 22, and October 10, for 
horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops z 
and is 20 miles W. of Launceſton, and 
2424 W. by S. of London. 

A'REHAM, a town of Dorſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fair, 
on April 7, July 5, and September xr, for 
hags and cheeſe. It was a very large place, 
and had ſeveral churches, now reduced ta 
three; it alſo had a wall and a caſtle; bat 
has ſuffered © much by the various turns of 
fortune, that it is now only the ſhadow of 


| hat it was, and its karbour is choaked ug: 


however, 


WAR 1 
3 a ill ſends two members to par- | port l 
liament, and is 20 miles E. of Dorcheſter, 6 ; to juſtify. or atteſt ; to give author; 
and 115 W. by S. of London. privilege ; t q to Exempt ; to ſecure; to 
WARE » S. [ Sax. ] a ſtate of en-] W RRANT & upon ſurety, 
mity; a ſtate of war and oppoſition ; mili- | right or authori „ rn fuk 
cory nes or life. f juſtice the — 2 SIVIRg an officer of 
 WA'RILY, Adv. prudently ; cautiouſly ; | commiſſion by wich a ol or arreſting ; a 
eircumſpe&tl . | right, 1 alit 5 on 5 | ed; 
| 3 —_ prudence 5 circum- WA'RRANTABLE Adj. that 
on; cautiouſneſs; timorouſneſs ; - 13% TON „Adj. that may 
geg ; ſneſs ; ſcru 8 or maintained ; defenſible ; wb 

WARK, uſed at the end of words, ſig- 
nifies building or work, | 7 8. . + WA'RRANTY, 

- WA/RKWORTH, à village in Nor- ſeller to mak ren 
thumberland, 5 miles S. E. o Alnwick, | perſons and 4 erg — r% pa 
ſeated on the rwer Cocket, with a caftle, in | to mandate . % 3 . 
which is a chapel cut out of a rock. It has A'RREN 8. 485 : 

two fairs, on April 25, if on Thurſday, if or incloſure for 455 2 
not, on Thurſday before, for hats, ſhoes, | partridges, &c h haves, phealan 

Ainnen, woollen-cloth, a few pedlars wares ; WARRINGTON 
and on November 22, if on Thurſday, if | ſhire, with a mark $5 techs ew 
not, on Thurſday before, for horned cattle; |,two 4 - — af omen her 
ſhoes, hats, and pedlars v ; n 

, , pedlars ware. for horſes, horned cattle, and cloth. 1: i 

WA'RLIKE, Adj. [Sax.] belonging to] 33 miles N. N. W of Ne caſt = 
the military art; martial; valiant ; ſtout. 3 and 182 N. N W. of Faw 

WA'RLOCK, or WA'RLUCK, S.] WARRIOR, 8 a ſoldie "all 
het Lorne, a wizard, man, As. _”) "TY 

M, Adi. {Goth.] heated in a ſmall | 'WARSE, Adj 

degree. F iguratively, zedlous, ardent, vio- Ane — — 
lent, furious, paſſi e eee 

t, S, palhonate, fanciful, enthufi- | of Poland, and capital of Mazowia, (urround- 
aſtic, buſy in action. ed with walls and ditches, and defended by 

To WARM, V. A. [Sax.] to heat |a fort. It contains a magnificent Jace 
gently; to free from cold; to make vehe- | where the king uſually refides; — 
_ 8 affect with any paſhon ; to heat | which, there is another, which goes by the 

v. | name of ir. is divided 1 

WA/RMINSTER, a town in Wiltſhire, | Old and New Torn d 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, | ded the ſuburbs of Cracow atd Praga, both 
on April 11, Avguſt 10, and October 28, | very well built. It is looked upon x5 the 
for cattle, ſheep, hogs, and cheeſe. It is | capital of Poland, becauſe it is the refidence 
22 miles N. W. of Saliſbury, and 973 W. of the kings the place where they are 

by S. of London. 1 elected, and whe * diets meet, It 

WA/RMNESS, S. [ Teut.] heat; paſ- | ſeated at the end of large open field, onthe 
fion ; fervour of mind. river Viſtula, 160 miles S. E. of Dantzck, 

WARMTH, S. gentle heat. Figura- 12 N. by E. of Cracow, and 300 N. . 
tively, zeal, or ardour. 9 of Vienna. Lon, 2 1. 10. E. lat. 52.14 N. 

To WARN, V. A. [Belg.] to caution {| WA RSOP, a village in Nortinghane--- 
againft any ill or danger; to give notice of | ſhire, four miles 5. of Mansfield, with two 
ſome future ill; to admoniſh, or put in mind | fairs, on Whit-Monday, and November! 
of ſomething to be performed, or forborn. | for cattle and horſes. 

WARN HAM, a village in Suſſex, two] WART, S. [Sax.] a horny excreſcenct, 
miles N. W. of Horſham, with one fair, on | or ſmall protuberance, growing on tne 
Whit-Tueſday, for pedlars ware. hands or other parts. 

WARNING. S. notice given before- |} WA/RWICK, [pron. Warrick] the c. 
hand of ſome evil or danger, or of the con- | pital town of Warwickſhire, with a market 
ſequence of any action. '- | on Saturdays, and four fairs, on May 12 

WARP, S. [Sax.] the thread which | July 8, an November 8, for horſes, © 
crofles rhe woof in weaving. -S ey ; and on September 4, for bock, 

To WARP, v. N. [Beig. ] to change its | cows, ſheep, and cheeſe. It is ſeated on! 

form or poſition by weather or time; to | rock near the river Avon, and all the pi 

turn awry. Actively, to contract or ſhri- | ſages to it are cut through the rock; nt Þ 

vel; to turn aſide from the true direction, | there any way to g0 to this place, be 

or from juſtice. A ith a wall, he 
rom Ju mong Mariners, to haul | a water, It was fortified with 2 | 

a thip to a particular place, by a rope faſten- | is now in ruins ; but it has ſill 3. 

ed to an anchor, againſt the tide or wind. and ſtately caſtle, the ſeat of Gele . 

To WA/RRANT, V. N. [Fr.] to ſup- Brook, and earl of Warvick what 

corporati 
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WAS 

- contains two pariſh-churches, 
hat of St. Mary's are ſeveral hand- 
Gme tombs. The houſes are well built, 
ind the town principally confiſts of one re- 
gular built ſtreet, at each end of which is 
an ancient gate; the aſſizes and general 
quarter ſeſſions are held here. It is adorned 
vith a good free-ſchool, and a market- 
Pose. It has alſo a noted hoſpital called 
d. James's, for 12 decayed gentlemen, 
who have each 20 pounds a-xear, and the 
chaplain 50. It is well inhabited, enjoys a 
good trade, ſends two members to lia- 


10 8. W. of Coventry, and 93 N. W. of 
London. - % 
WARWICKSHIRE, [pron. Warrick- 
re] an Engliſh county, 47 miles in length, 
and 27 in breadth 3 bounded on the W. by 
Worceſterſhire ; on the S. by Oxford and 
Gloucefterſhires ; on the E. by N 1 
ind Leiceſterſhires; on the N. by Stafford- 
ſhire, It contains 21,970 houſes, 131, 800 
inhabitants, 158 pariſhes, 17 market-towns, 
and ſends fix members to parliament, The 
aris mild and healthful, and the foil fer- 
tile, producing corn and paſtures, particu- 
larly in the 8. part called the Vale of Red 
Horſe, The commodities are much the 
ſame as in other counties; and it has iron- 
mines, Warwick is the ſhire town, 

WA'RY, Adj. [Sax.] cautious, or 
taking care of doing any thing amiſs ; pru- 
leut; circumſpect. 

WAS, the preter of Bx. 
, To WASH, V. A. [Belg.] to cleanſe 
by robbing with water, &c. to moiſten ; 
t» colour by waſhing. Neuterly, to per- 
hum the act of cleanſing with water, &c. 
WASH, S. a marth, a fen, a bog, aquag- 
mire ; a liquor uſed to beautify; a ſuperficial 
ſtain or colour; the liquor given hogs, &c. 
Ihe act of cleanſing the linen of a family, 
dy rubbing them when whetted ; the. linen 
Wathed at once; alluvion, any thing col- 
Lected by water. 
WASP, S. [Sax.] a ſtinging inſect, 
wmcthing reſembling a bee, but of a 
dr guter yellow on the body. 
* ASPISH, Adj, eafily provoked; 
peeviſhly malignant; irritable ; fretful ; 
mourfome ; ſpiteful ; venomous, 
WA'SSEL, or WA'SSAT L. 8. [ Sax, ] 
4quor made of roaſted apples, ſugar and 
e 2 drinking-baut. 

1s WASTE, v. A. [Belg.] to conſume 
Padoally, or diminiſh; to ſquander; to 
"oy or defolate; to ſpend without profit 
pp Neuterly, to dwindle. 
2 AS1 E, Adj . deſtroyed or ruined; de- 
— 07 Uncuitivated; ſuperfluous ; loſt for 
” of Xcupiers z worthleſs; of no uſe. 
wee bes, in Commerce, is that in which 

Ae entered promiſcuouſly as they 
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ment, and is 39 miles N. E. of Glouceſter, | poc 


| 


WAT 

WASTE, 8. wanton or luxurious come 
ſamption ; loſs ; the act of ſquandering ; 
deſolate, uncultivated, or unoccupied ground; 
miſchief; deſtruction. a 

WA/STEFUL, Adj. deſtructive; rum- 
ous; laviſh; prodigal ; deſolate ; unculti- 
vated; unoccupied, f 

WATCH, 8. [Sax.] forbearance of 
ſleep; attendance without ſleeping ; atren- 
tion; guard; a watchman, or perſon ſer. 
as a guard; the office of a guard in the 
night; a period of the night; a machine 
ſhewing the time, and uſually worn in the 
ket, | | 
To WATCH, V. A. [Sax.] to keep 
awake; to Keep guard; to look with expec- 
tation, attention, and cautious obſervation, 
with intent to ſeize z to guard, or have in 
cuſtody ; to obſerve ſecretly, or in ambuſh/ 
in order to prevent, detect, or betray ; to 
tend, applied to cattle. Among Mariners,. 
is the ſpace of four hours, during which one 
half of the crew keep on the deck, and are 
then relieved by the other. 

WA'/TCHET, Adj. [ Sax. ] blue; or pale 
blue. 

WA TCHExT, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and one fair, 
on Auguſt 25, for cattle. It is 164 miles 
N. W. of Bridgewater, and 1584 W. by 8. 
of London. ' 

WA'TCHFUL, Adj. vigilant; cautious ; 
attentive. 

WATER, [waiter] S. [Belg.] a fluid, 
volatile, and void of favour or taſte, con- 
fiſting of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſphe- 
rical particles, of equal diameters, ſliqing 
eaſily over one another's ſurfaces, and 
wetting the thing immerged into it; one 
of the four elements; the ſea, oppoſed to 
land; urine; any fluid made of, or re- 
ſembling water; the luſtre of a diamond. 
To bold water, is uſed for being ſound and 
tight, ; 

To WA/TER, [water] V. A. to irri- 
gate; to moiſten ; to ſupply with water; ta 
diverſify as with waves, applied to calendering. 
Neuterly, to thed moiſture ; to get or take 
in water; to be uſed in ſupplying water. 
The mouth waters, , implies that a perſon 
longs, or has a vehement defire for lome- 
ching. 

WA TER-COLOURS, S. Painters make 
colours into a ſoft conſiſtence with water; 
theſe they call ver- col urs. | 

WA'TERY, [watery] Adj. aqueous; 
liquid; inſipid; taſteleſs; vapid; wet z 
conſiſting of water; relating to water. 

WA'TER LEIGH, a village in Glov- 
ceſterſhire, with one fair, ou September I9, 
for cattle and horſes. 

WA'TFORD, a town of Hertfordſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and one fair, 
on Trinity Monday and Tveſday, for hor- 


l geg do do dor or Creditor, | fe p cow... and iheep, and for hiring ſer- 


vants, 


WAY 
vane. Tris 7 miles S. by W. of St. Alban's, 
and 144 N. W. of London. 
WATLINGTON, a town in Oxford- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
Se 19, 
er 10, for cattle and hogs, It is 452 
miles from London. * ws 


To WA/TTLE,.V. A. [Sax.] to bind | 


with, or form by plaiting twigs. 

WAYTTBE,” 's. Crorn 1. verb] a 
hurdle ; the barbs, or looſe red fleſh that 
Hangs below a cack's bill; from wwaghelen, 
Felg. to ſhake. 

WA'TTLESBURY, a village in Shrop- 
ſhire, 7 miles W. of Shrewſbury, with one 
fair, on Auguſt 5, for horned cattle, horſes, 
and ſheep. 

WA/TTON, atown of Norfolk, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and three fairs, on 
June 29, September 0s and October 28, 
tor toys and pleaſure. It is 18 miles S. W. 
of Norwich, and go% N. N. E. „f London, 

WAVE, S. [Belg ] water riſing in ſur- 

2, or ſwellings, above the level of the 
urface ; a billow; a line bending in and 
out alternately ; unevenneſs; fluctuation ; 
inequality. | | 
- To WAVE, V. N. to play loofely ; to 
float; tobe moved as a ſignal ; to fluctuate. 
Actively, to raiſe into inequalities ; to move 
Þofely, or to and fro; to beckon; to put 
aſide, or decline for. the preſent; to walt, 
or remove any thing floating. 

To WAVER, V. N. ¶ dax. ] to play, or 
move looſely to and fro. Applied to the 
mind, to be unſettled, undetermined, or to 
fluctuate between different opinions. 

To WAWL, V. N. [ Sax. J. to cry, 
howl, er make a loud cry expreſſive of di- 
fircfs ; uſed in contempt, * 

WAX, S. [ Sax. ] the thick tenacious 
matter of which bees form their cells; any 
tenac ious matter, ſuch as is uſed in faſtening 
letters, &c. | 

To WAX, V. A. to ſmear, rub, cover, 
or join with wk. | 

To WAX, V. N. Sax.) to increaſe in 
bulk, height, or age ; to grow ; to paſs into 
any ſtate ; to become. 

WAY) S. { Sax. ] a path which leads to 
any place. The length of a journey. Courſe. 
Advancement notwithſtanding obſtacles, 
vied with make. Acceſs. Pallage, or room 
to paſs, Sphere of obſervation, Method. 
Intermediate ſtep, Retreat or ſubmiſſion, after 
gire. Tendency to any meaning or ack. 
Method or cuſtom peculiar to a -perſon. Ay 
the woy, implies without neceflary connec- 
tion with what proceeds, To go er come 
one's <vay, or ways, is to come or go with- 
out further delay. No way, or ways, is 
ſometimes uſed inſtead of wwiſe. ** No ways 


a match.” Swift. Sx NON. Way is much 


Lady-day, for pleaſure, and on 


 unhealthfulneſs ; feebleneſs ; deſect; failing; 


proſperity ; a ſtate, republic, or public 1. 


— 


. 
: 


WE A 
ther through the high | 
much — limite — bw 1 
means the beaten way of travel, — 
_— vr pe to another, _ 
| ING, Ad travelling | 
* a jourtey. 88 * 
HT LL. See W 

To WAYLAYY, v. * ; 
der to ſeize 4 to beſet by am wr 
To WAYYMENT, V. A. In.] i bo 
ment or grieve Uſed by $ . 
WAY'WARD, Ad. (85. from, 
be 7+ vexatious ; moroſe, peexiſb. ö 
F , the plural of 7; uſed when we men. 
tion or ſpeak of one, or more perſons, in 


conjunction with ourſelves ; 
K weit, Goth. rr 
AK, week] Adi. 8 voidof 
| 
or health; feeble; not = ] 2 
ſoft; not ſtiff; not powerful ; unfortifed; 
not potent. Scarce audible; or low, 1. 
phed to ſound. Wanting Tpirit, or caution 
applied to the mind, Not ſupported by gw 
ment, or fortified by any works. 
To WEAKEN, [wen] V. K. to 
prive of ſtrength; to debilitate; to enfeedle 
WE'AKNESS, [weftneſs] 8. infrmiy; 


want of ſtrength, ability, judgment, - 
lution, ſupport, | 

WE'AKSIDE, C,] S. foidle; (d- 
cience ; infirmity, 

WEAL, [wer] S. [Sex.] baprinek & 


tereſt or policy. 

WEAL, [veel] [Sax.] the ma ley 

ipe. 

WEALD, WALD, or WALT, in com 
ſition, ſignify a wood or grove, and are nh 
rowed from Weald, Sax. 

WEALTH [«elth] S. [Sax.] riches, vis 
ther conſiſting in money or goods. 

To WEAN, [ven] V. A. [S. 
a child from ſucking that has been inp 
up by the breaſt z to withdraw from any ul 
or defire, 2 

WE'APON [A or un] S. [3/4 
inſtrument by whick another may ls 
one be defended, * 

To WEAR, ¶ pron. ware] S7 
or conſume with uſe or time. To e 
or ſpend tediouſly, uſed with ws), a 
plied to time, To beat or cam? * 
the body. To exhidit in . yh 
fect by degrees. Uſed with , fo * 
fatigue, or deſtroy. Neuterly do * 
with uſe or time; to pals by dex 
tedioully ſpent. | 

WEAR, WEIR, of WEEK, ſo 7 
Sax. ] a dam to ſhut up or rut! 
From the verb, the act of wearing; 
""WEARINESS, [wedrineſs] S, the f 
of being tired, fatigued, or 


* 
* 


more extenſive and general than rad, and; 
iinplies the paſſage from place to place, whes 


Lſſitude; fatigue ; impatience ; © nh 


- 


WED 


WEARY, [wedry] Adj. [Belg I tired; fa- 
figued ; weariſome z tirelome z impatient. 

To WEARY, [weery] V. A. to tire; to 
faigue; to incommode z to harraſs; to make 
impatient, : a : 
WE'ASAND, S. [Sazx.] the wind-pipe. 
WE ASENHAM, a village in Nortolk, 
with a fair, on January 25, for toys. 

WEA'THER, [pron, wether] S. [Sax.] 
the ate of the air with reſpect either to heat 
or cold, wet or dryneſs; tempeſt, ſtorm. 

To WEATHER, [ wether ] V. A. to paſs 
with difficulty ; to expoſe to the air, Followed 
by paint, to gain 2 point againſt the wind, 
To accompliſh agaĩnſt oppobtion, Uſed with 
wi, to endure ſo as to ſurmount, 
WEA'TTHERBEATEN 
Adj. harralſed by, or 
weather, | 
WEA'THERBY. See We THERBY, 
WEA'THER COCK, [wetbercock ] S. an 
prtificial cock, or plate ſet on a ſpire, which 
eus the point from whence the wind blows ; 
thing fickle or inconſtant. 
WEA"'THERGAGE, [| wwethergaje ] S. 
ay thing that ſhews the weather, At (ea, a 
up is ſaid to have the weuthergage that is to 
be wind ward of another, 

WEATHER WISE, [ wwethberzwize ] Adj. 
led in foretelling the change of the 
Neither. Subſtantively, a meteorologiſt, 

To WEAVE, [ weeve ] V. A. [preter 
we or weaved ; part, paſſive, woven, or 
raved, Sax,] to form any ſtuff in a loom 
th a ſhuttle ; to unite or form, by inſert- 
N one part into another. Neuterly, to 
or with a ſhuttle at a loom. 
WEAVER, [ wweever ] S. 
kes woollen or linen cloth. 
WEB, S. [Sax,] texture; any thing wo- 
n; a tiſſue or texture formed of threads in- 
woven with each other; a kind of film 
hinders the fight; a cataract z a ſuffu- 


one who 


WE'BFOOTED, Adj. having films be- 
en the toes, applied to water fowl, 
_ See WeroBLEy, 
0 „ V. A. [Sax.]. to marry; to 
e for huſvand or wife; to join in mer 
te unite indiſſolubly, or for a long con- 
mee; to unite by love or fondneſs. 
terly, to contract matrimony, 
EDDING, S. the marriage ceremony; 
Arriage ; nuptials, 
EDGE, S, (Belg. ] one of the mecha- 
3 conſiging of a body with a 
þe be continually growing bigger, and 
» Cieaving timber. A maſs of metal, 
"ing in form of a wedge. 
ws 
EDGE, v. A. to ſaſten or force to- 


4 with wedges ; to ſtop or ſtraiten with 
e to cleave with 


EDLOCK . 
, — S. [Sax.] matrimony 3 mar- 
£ DMORE 


» A village in Somerſetſhire, | 


wwetberbeeten | 
A to, hard 


WET. 


5 miles S. of Axbridge, with one fair, on 
Avguſt 2, for cattle and ſheep, * > 

WEDNESDAY, [pton. Wenſday] 8. 
[Sax, from Moden, or Odin, an idol] the four ih 
day in the week. 

WEE, Adj. [Belg.} little; ſmall. 

WEED, S. | Sax, ] a noxious or rank herb 
growing ſpontaneoully; a garment, cloak, 
or habit; from ⁊uœda, Sax. card, Belg, 

To WEED, V. A. to clear from or re- 
move noxious plants, Figuratively, to free 
'rom any thing noxious, or from an ill habit; 
to root out. 

WEE Dy, Adj. abounding with weeds. 

WEEK Sr. MARY, a village in Corn- 
wall, with two fairs, on September 19, and 
Wedneſday three weeks before Chriſtmas day, 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few 
hops. y 

WEEK, 8. 
days. 
WEE'K-DAY, S. any commen day on 
which work is done, oppoſed to Sunday. 

WELL, S. [Sax.] a whirlpool; a ſnare 
for fiſh, made of willow twigs; perhaps 
from WII Low. 

To WEEN, v. N. [ Sax. ] to think, ima- 
gine, or fancy. 2 

To WEEP, V. N. [preter and part. paſt. 
Tvept or Tweeped , 200 to expreſs ſorrow by 
ears ; to ſhed tears. Actively, to bewail or 
lament with tears; to bemoan; to ſhed 
moiſture; or abound with wet. 

WEE'PER, S. one who ſheds tears; a 
mourner, A white border worn on the ſleeve 
of a man's' black coat for firſt mourning. 

To WEET, V. N. [ preter wr or vote. . 
Sax.] to know or ſuppoſe; ſeldom uſed, 

WEE'TON, a village in Lancathire, 12 
miles W. of Preſton, with one fair, on Tueſ- 
day after Trinity-Sunday, for horned cattle, 
and ſmall ware. 

WEE'TWOOD-BANK;, a place in Nor- 
thumberland, one mile N. E. of Wooler, and 
16 S. of Berwick, with one fair, on Whit- 

Cueſday, for black cattle, ſheep, horſes, 
and mercantile goods, 

WEE'VIL, S. [Teut.] a ſmall black 
worm that deſtroys corn and meal; a gtub. 

WEF'T, S. [Fr.] any thing ſtraggling 
without an owner; the woof of cloth; from 

pron, ⁊vay] V. A. [ Belg. 


Teſta, Sax. 

To 1 J to 
find the weight of a thing by balance, or ſcaſes; 
to equal in weight; to pay, allot, or take 
by weight. Applied to an ancbor, to take up. 
To examine or balance in the mind. Fot- 
lowed by down, to over-balance, or exceed in 
weight or importance, To overburden or de- 
preſs, applied to difficulties, Neuterly, to 
cantain in weight. To be looked on as im- 
portant, or determine the judgment, followed 
by with, | 

WEIGHT, [pron air] S. [Sax,] quan» 
tity fund by ballancing in icales; a maſy 

7D dy 


[Belg.] the ſpace of ſeven 


| 
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ſure ; burthen; importance, 


- ferri 


WE IL 


by which other bodies are examined in ſcales; 
3 ponderous or heavy maſs; the quality by 
which bodies tend towards the center; preſ- 
wer, influ- 
ence or efficacy. Synon. Wejght implies 
8 though ſmall; influence ſeems to 
have, more force; ſway is more abſolute, 
Supenority of rank and reaſon gives the firſt. 
Attachment to perſons contributes much to 
the ſecond, The art of finding out and tak- 
ing advantage of the weakneſs of men forms 
the latter. | 

WEUVGHTON, a village in the E. riding 
of Yorkſhire, 17 miles W. of Wetherby, Ser 
WIGH TON. * 

WEFGHTY, [pron, waity] Adj, heavy ; 
ponderous z efficacious z momentous ; impor- 
tant. ; 
WELCHPO'OL, a town of Montgo- 
2 in N. Wales, with a market on 

ondays, and fix fairs, on the ſecond Mon- 
day in March, the firſt Monday before Eaſter, 


June 5, firſt Monday after St. Peter June 


29 22 12, and November 16, for 
ſeep, ned cattle, and horſes, It is ſeated 


on the river Severn, in a rich vale; it is the 
largeſt and beſt built corporation in the coun- 
ty, and has a very good trade. The caftle, 
now called Powis- Caſtle, is built of a reddiſh 


+ fone, and is a large ſtately ſtructure. It is 


169 miles N. W. of London. 

WELCOME, Adj. Sax. ] received with 
gladneſs, kindneſs, or care; pleaſing, or con- 
pleaſure, by being preſent, 

WE'LCOME, S. the ceremony paid to a 
viſitant at his firſt appearance; kind recep- 
tion. 

To WE'LCOME, V. A. to receive with 
kindneſs, . 

To WELD, V. A. to beat one maſs into 
another. To wield, is uſed by Spenſer, 

WE'LDON, a village in Northampton- 


ſhire, 8 miles N. W. of Oundle, with four 


fairs, on February 19, May 21, Auguſt 20, 
and Sep. 17, for braſs, pewter, hats, linen, 
and woollen cloth ; diſtant 84 miles from 
London. The market is on Wedneſday, 
WELFARE, S. happineſs; ſucceſs ; proſ- 
perity. | 

WE'LKIN, S. [Sax.] the fky ; the viſible 
regions of the air, - 
WELL, S. [Sax.] a ſpring or fountain; a 
deep narrow pit of water; the cavity in 
which ſtairs are placed. = 

WELL, Adj. in good health; happy; con- 
venient ; proper; being in favour; recovered 
from any ſick neſs or misfortune. . 


WEM 
* WELLADAY, Interje&, alas! 
WELLBRE'D, a polite ; elexant of 


manners or behaviour, 
WELLINGBOROUGH, atown«fNorth, 


amptonſhire, with a marke!“ | 
and two fairs, on Eaſter Manus th 
horſes and hogs ; and on Whit-Wed: 26, 
and October 29, for horſes, horned ents 
ſheep, and cheeſe. It is a large well inks 
bited place, enjoys v good trafic and is adorn, 
ec. with a handſome church, and tree-ſchool, 
It is 694 miles N. by W. from London. 
WELLINGTON, a town of Sh ire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and thiee fin, 
on March 29, June 22, and November 17 
for horned cattle, horſes, theep, and hoy 
It is 142 miles N. W. of London, 
WELLINGTON, a town of Somerly. 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and q 
fairs, on Thurſday before Eaſter, and Ho,. 
Thurſday, for cattle, It is152 rules . by 
S, of London. 
WELLINGTON, a village in Suſex, 1 
miles N, of Lewes, with one fair, on Whit 
Monday, for pedlars ware, 
WE'LLOW, a village in Somerſetfin, 
5 miles S, of Bath, 47 4 dwo fairs, on My 
20, and October 17, for eaule. The nuke 
is on Thurſday, 
WELLS, a ſea-port town in Norfolk 
[ſeated in the northern part of the couny, 
It has no market or fair, but a large church, 
and a Quaker's meeting. This town hu 4 
conſiderable corn trade. It us 121 miles N. 
N. E. of London. 1 
WELLS, a city of Somerſetfire, «ih 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Sitat 
days, and fix fairs, on-May 36, June 0 
October 10, October 14, November I 
and November 3", for horſes, oxen, ie 
and hogs, It is ſeated at the foot of a bil 
and has its name from the wells and fra ati 
about it; and though it is but a {mall oth 
it is well _— - þ 
together with 
— buildings are very good ; and the ca 
dral in particular a ſtately pile, vt 
riſpiece at the W. end is adorned with a 
and carving. The biſhop's palace 8 


. , abs 100 
caſtle, being ſurrounded with v * 
moat; the houſes of the prevention i ”y: 
handfome, and the market-houſe © * 01 dlar 
ſtructure, ſupported by pillars, I on 


ſends two members to parliament, un 1 


verned by a mayor and other o 
120 miles W. of London. 1 
WELT, S. a border, guard, of cd n, 


WELL, Adv. [ Sax. ] in health; not ill; in 
a ſkilful, proper, ſufficient, or good manner; 
favourably; pleafingly, As well as, uſed 
conjunctively, implies, tegerber with, Well, 
rigb, ſignifies nearly, or almoſt, This word 
is uſed in compoſition to expreſs any thing 
right, proper, laudable, handſome, or free, 
feom defect. | 


|6, and Holy-Thurſday, for hornet 


To WE'LTER, V.N. [Belg] to 4 4 
water, mire, blood, or any 11 
low. _ 
WEM, 8. [Saz,] 4 ſpo!; 1 
rl, a town in Shropſhire, v * * 
ket on Thurſdays, and woke > g 


N 


, 


e linen, and flax ſeed; on june amptonſhire, 6 miles N. E. of Daventry, witli 
* 3 22, for horned cattle, = _ on May 2, for hats, hardware, and 
inen-cloth, and hogs, It is 166+ | cloth, | > 39 
tiles _ of Leden. : WESTHA'M, a village in Suſſex, 12 miles 
WEN; S. [Sax.] a fleſhy or callous ex- Aer e —_ one fair, on September 
ing on different parts of the 4, for cattle and pedlars ware, 
rage ras be 1 WEST-HE'ATHLEY, a village in Sufler, 
\.ENCH, S. [Sax.] a young woman; At gs fair is on Whitlun<Monday, for ped- 
elent ge erally applied to a proſtitute; e. 3 
FWENCHER, S. a. fornicator; a whote- | WEST=LOO E, a cotporation in Corn» 
daf er. wall, which ſends two members to parliament; 
To WEND, v. N. [Sax.] to go and paſs and has a fair on March 
to and from, Obſolete, diſtant from London 2314 miles; See EASsT- 
WE'NDOVER, a town in Buckingham- Look. 
Aire, with a market on Thurſdays, and two 


firs, on May 12, and October a, for cattle, | on Whitſun-Tueſday, for toys, 


WE'STMINSTER, a city now generall 


; for cattle, c. 


WEST-ME'RSEY, in Eſſex; with a fait 


It is 4 borough town, and ſeads two members 


London. 
WE'NLOCK, a town in Shropſhire, with 


dorned cattle, horſes, ſheep, and hogs. It is 
ſeated on the road from Worceſter to Shrewſ- 
bury, is a cotporation; and ſends two mem- 
len to parliament, It is 1464 miles N. W. 
df London. mY 

WE'OBLY, of WE'BLY, a towii in He- 
fordſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and 
o fairs, on Holy-Thurſday, for horned cat- 
e and horſes; and the Thurſday three weeks 
lter, for horned cattle, horſes, and coarſe 
Anen-cloth. It is pretty well ſeated, is an 
cient borough, and ſends two members to 


WERE, the plural of Was, 
rect of Bu; from weren, plural of vas, 


re&t ſingular and plural of the optative, po- 
tal, and ſubjunctive moods of the fame 


WERTH, WEORTH, of WYRTH, in 
de names of places, fignify farm, court, or 
p< and ere derived from 2wrortbig, San. 
EST, 8. _ that point of the hea- 
- where the ſun ſets when in the equinox, 
f E STBU Y, a town of Wiltſhire, with 
TP et on Fridays, and two fairs, on the 
> riday in Lent, and Whit-Monday, for 
— ware, It is a pretty good place, ſends 
— to parli: ment, and the market 
conliderable for coru. It is 1014 miles W 
ondon. ; 
* CO'WES, in Hampſhire, whoſe 
| on Thurſday in Whitſun-week, for 


WESTERN, Adj. being in the Weſt, or 
Were Part where the ſun ſets, 

rs ral. See WESTHAM. 

Iles W * a village in Suffex, fix 
by 18, f Winchelſea, with one fair, on 
rer erte and pedlars ware. 


ST-HA'DDON, a village in North- 


w parliament, It is 35 miles W. by N. of 


a market on Mondays, and four fairs, on May 
u, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep; July 5, for 
ſheep; October 7, and December 4, for 


_ It 18 1434 miles W. N. W. of 
Jo 


he imperſect of bean, Sax. Likewiſe the im. 


included in London; but under a- diſtin 

government, whoſe power has been lately re- 
gulated by act of parliament, The dean and. 
e of Weſtminſter appoint the high ſtews 
ard and high bailiff. The buildings within 
exceedingly increaſed, ſo that now they con- 
'rain the houſes of all the prime nobility and. 
| gentry in the kingdom. In Weſtminſter, pro- 
perly ſo called, is the palace of Whitehall, 
the Parliament Houſe, and Weſtminſter Halig 
; where the ſupreme courts of juſtice for the. 
kingdom are held. There is no biſhop z but 
a dean and chapter belonging to the abbey, 
and which, with the liberty, ſends two mem- 
bers to patliament. See Lon Don, | 

| WE'STMORELAND, an Engliſh county, 
40 miles in length, and 21 in breadth ; bound- 
ed on the N. W. by Cumberland; on the W. 


and S. by Lancaſhire; and on the E. by Vor- 
the preter-im- 


ſhire, It contains about 6500 houſes, 390co 
| inhabitants, 26 pariſhes, 8 market-towns, 
and ſends four members to patliament, The 
air is very ſharp and cold; but healthy to'thoſe 
' whoſe conftitutions are able to bear it, It is 
'a mountainous county, two of whoſe ridges 
' croſs the county, and run towards the ſea to 
the S. W. whete a bay of it waihes this county, 
There ate ſome vallies fruitful in corn and 
| paſtures; and the hills ſerve to feed a great 
number of ſheep, The principal rivers are 
[the Ecen, the Ken, the Loan, the Eamon, 
the Tees, the Lowther, the Hunna, the 
Winſter, the Lavennet-beck, and the Blink- 
ern- beck. There are alſo four noted meers 
or lakes, called Ulles-water, Broad-water, 
Horns-water, and Winnander-mees, The 
principal town is Appleby. 2 5 

WE STON-ZO LAND, a village in So- 
merſetſhire, with one fair, on September g, 
for all ſorts of cattle. 

WESTPHA'LIA, one of the circles of 
Germany; bounded on the E. by the circle of 
Lower Saxony; on the S. by Eſſe, Weſter- 
wald, and the Rhinez on the W, by the 
United Provinces; and on the N. by the Ger- 
man Sea; The air is cold; but the foil pro- 
duces paſtures and ſome corn, though there 

752 ars 


the liberty of Weſtminſter have of late been 


! 


rr 


WH E 
are a great many marſhes. The horſes are 
large, and ogs in high eſteem, eſpecially 

the hams, 
hams. Ie principal rivers are the Weſer, 

the Embs, the Lippe, and the Rouer. It 

contains ſeveral ſovereignties, &c. but has no 

capital, Monffer is the moſt conſiderable 
- town. 

_ WE'STR AM, or WE'STERHAM, a town 
in Kent, with a market on Wedneſdays, and 
zone fair, on September 19, for bullocks, 

horſes, and toys. It is ſeated on the river 
-Darent, on the confines of Surry, It is 214 

miles S. S. E. of London. : 
WEIT, Adj. [ Sax. ] moiſt; rainy; humid 
having ſome moiflure adhering. | 

WI I, S. water; moiſture; rain; humi- 
dity. 
To WET, V. A. to humectitzte; to make 
moiſt; to plunge or ſoak in any liquor; to 
-drench with drink, 

© WE THER, S. [Sax.] a caſtrated ram, 

- WE'THZRBY, or WEA"THERBY, a 
town in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, with 

a market on Thurſdzys, and three fairs, on 

Holy Thurſday, Auguſt 5, and November 
22, for horſes, ſheep, and hogs. It is ſeated 

en the river Wharf, 14 miles W. of York, 
and 192 N, by W, of London, 

WT. VELSFIELD, a village in Suſſex, 

12 miles S. of Eaſt Grinſtead, with one fair, 
on July 29, for pedlars ware, 

'o WEX, V. A. to grow; to increaſe, 
WEYHILL, or WAYHLILL, a village in 
Hampſhire, 3 miles W. of Andover, with the 
largeſt fair in England, on October 10, for 
ſheep, leather, hops, cheeſe, and other things 
of leſs conſequence, The fair laſts a week, 
WEY'MOUTH, See MzLcomBe RZ- 
18. 
WEZ AND, S. the wind- pipe. 
WHALE, S. [Sax. ] a large fiſh which 
produces ſperma ceti, 
WHAKF, S. [Swed.] a bank from which 
veſſels are laden or unladen. 
WHA'RFAGE, S. money paid for | 
er ſhipping goods at a Wharf. 
WHA'RFINGER,S. the owner of awharf; 
one employed in ſhipping and landing goods. 
WHARWELL. See Wut RWI. 
WHAT, Pron. [ Sax. ] that which; which 
part, Uſed to introduce a queſtion, it aſks 
the nature of a thing. | 
WHEAT, [beet] S. [Sax.] the grain of 
which breed is generally made. 
WHE'ATEAR, [obeete-r] S. a ſmall 
bird, eſtcemed delicate food. : 
WHE'ATEN, [becten] Adj, made of 
wheat, F | 
To WHEE'DLE, V. A. to entice by ſoft 
words; to flatter; to perſuade by kind words, 
WHEEL, S. [Sax.] a circular body that 
turns round upon an axis; a circular body; a| 


. 
* 
. 


own by the name of Weſtphalia | - 


. 


ö 


WAE 


| foxtured; rotati a 
about. ; 7 revolution 1 eorpely 


To WHEEL, v. N. to move ©n 


or turn on a center; to turn ; to revolve; f 
; ts 


fetch a compaſs, A&ively „ 
cular x 97g dive, to put im a Cit. 


| WHEE"LBARROW, 
forward by two handles, 


wheel, 


N 
8. 2 carriage driven 


WHEE'LWRIGHT : 
who makes wheels, a [what] 5. ons 


To WHEEZE, v. N. 
with noiſe, naſe (Su: to breath 

To WHELM, V. A. (Sax. f 
ſomething which on "tat wt, 
bury ; to throw upon ſomething ſo as to * 
or bury it; to turn the open fide of a eil 
downwards. 

WHELP, S. [ Belg.] the young of 2 
or beaſt of prey ; a puppy. A fon — 
man, in contempt. 
applied to beaſts cf prey. 

WHEN, Adv. at that or which tine; 
after the time that, Uſed interrogatively, & 
_ time? When as, ſignifies at the ting 

at, 

WHENCE, Adv, [formed from Warr, 
in the ſame manner as hence from bert] from 
| what place or perſon ; from which premila; 
from what ſource, Sometimes frun is de 
with it, but very improperly. 

WHERE, Adv. at which or what plae; 
at the place in which, Ay where hgnifics a 
any place, 

WHEREA'S, Adv. when; on the cats 
trary ; notwithſtanding. 

WHEREBY', Adv. 2 

WHEREO'F, Adv. of which, 
| - WHEREUPON, Ads. on which, 
To WHE'RRET, V. A. [corrupted fo 
ferret] to hurry, to trouble, or teaze, 10 

ive a box on the eat. 
" WHE'RRY, S. from FTI Vj of fon 
Sax. ] a light ſmall boat uſed on rivers 

WHE'RWEL, or WHA'RWELL, 4 
lage in Hampſhire, 3 miles E. of Ard 
with one fair, on September 14, for fu 
and bullocks, 

Ta WHET, V. A. [Su. to pa 
inſtrument by it on 2 hone, &. 
ive an edge, or make angry+ ; 
af WHET, 3. the act of —_— 1 
ing that promotes appetite or Hunger 
. iE THER, Adv, [Sax.] uſed __ 
junctive propoſition ot queſtion, ds 

part of the ſentence 


| 


| 


| 


in oppoſtianto u. ol 
and to affirm or deny, even 
do not hold good, jeh of the ten 
WHE'THER, Pron, which of 1 

' WHE'TSTONE, 1 
thing is ſharpened by rubbing. © 
WHEY, S. Beis] the dis 10 
of milk, ſeparated from the cine || 


carriage with wheels; an inſtrument of ſpin- 
ning ; an inſtrument on which criminals are 


a ite or this. 
quently uſed of any dung wine & V HIC 


— 


WHI 
narratives to expreſs things named before, in 
ceder to avoid the repetition of the fame 
things: formerly applied to perſons likewiſe, 
a; may be ſeen by the firſt ſentence in the 
Lord's Prayer in Engliſh, “ Our Father which 
#tin Heaven,” but at preſent diſuſed in that 
ſenſe, This word is likewiſe uſed as a de- 
nonſtrative and interrogative. It ſometimes 


has colſe in the genitive caſe, 
WHIFF, S. [Brit.] a blaſt, or puff of 


wind, 

To WHI'FFLE, V. N, to move as if 
driven to and fro by the wind ; to play on the 
file, 

WHIFFLER, S. one that blows ſtrongly; 
one that plays on the fife ; a mere trifler; a 
pitiful, mean, ſorry fellow; a young freeman 
who attends the companies of London on the 
Lord-mayor's day. 

WHIG, S. [Sax.] whey. A party formerly 
oppoſite to the Court, Burnet takes the true 
original of this word to be owing to the Wig- 
gemvrer, or carriers in Scotland, who were 
contractedly called <viggs, receiving their 
names from wwhiggam, a word they uſcd in 
enving their hortes, 

WEIGGISM, S. the tenets and practices 
of the Whigs, X 

WHILE, S. [formerly written gubi/e, from 
a, Goth, ] time; a ſpace of time. 

WHILE, WHILES, or WHILST, Adv, 
during the time that; as long as; at the ſame 
lime that, N 

WHI'LOM, Adv, Sax. ] ſome time ago; 
formerly ; once; of old, | 

WHIM, S. a freak, caprice, or odd fancy; 
a conceit. LE 

To WHI'MPER, v. N. [Teut,] to cry 
without making any loud noiſe. 

WHIMSICAL, [ whimzikal] Adj. capri- 
vious; oddly fanciful ; fantaſtical z freakith. 

WHTIMSY, [ whimzy] S. an odd fancy 
or caprice. 

lo WHINE, v. N. C Sax. ] to lament in a 

» voice; to complain affectedly; to drawl 
Gut any ſound 3 to make a plaintive noiſe, 

WHINE, S. a plaintivenoiſe. 

„To WHENNY, v. N. to make a noiſe 
2 —— or colt. 

NYARD, S. a ſword, in contempt. 
Os WII 5 Fo _ to ftrike wa 
WT ing tough and flexible like a thong, 
Gs 83 to ſew lightly; to laſh with 
calm; to drive or correct with laſhes ; to 
ke any thing ſuddenly or nimbly, Neu- 
tly, to move nimbly, 


| WHIP HAND, S. the advaritage over 
WHIPSTER, 8. a nimbl 

k ti q 0 e fellow. A 
—— fellow; an upſtart; a 
To WHIR | 
* Ne 


L, V. A. [Sax. ] to turn round 
uterly, to run round ſwiftly, 
8. a quick and violent circular 


WHICH, Pron. [Sax.] a word uſed in 


WH I 

metion; gyration; rapid circumvolution- 
quick rotation; any thing moved with ra 
rotation, ; 

WHURLP1T, or WHI'RLPOOL,S. Sax. J 
a place in the water Where it moves circu- 
larly, and draws every thing that comes' near 
it into its center; a weel. 

WHIRLWIND, S. a ſtormy wind mov- 
ing circularly, | 

WHISK, S. [Teut.] a ſmall hand-beſom 
or bruſh ; a part of a woman's drefs covering 
the boſom. * 

To WHISK, V. A. [ Teut. ] to clean with 
a whiſk ; to move nimbly, 8 . 

WHI'SKER, S. the hair growing on the 
upper lip to long as to be curled; the muſta- 
chio. 
WHI'SSKING, Adj, great; ſwinging, © A 


whi ſking lie. 


ſo low to a perſon as not to be heard by au- 
other, Actively, to ſpeak to in a low voice; 
to ſuſurrate; to prompt ſecretly. | 
| WHI'SPER, S. a low fott voice; ſuſurra- 
tion. | 

WHIST, Adj. interjet, and verb, 
When uſed as a verb, it implies, are ſilent; 
when vied as an adjective, ſtill, or filent; 
and when, as an interjection, be ſtill or at- 
tentive. ' 

WHIST, S. a game at cards, ſo called from 
its requiring filence, and deep attention. 
| To WHISTLE, v. N. [Sax.] to form a 
kind of muſical found by contrafting the lips 
together, ſo as to leave a ſmall round aperture 
between them; to make a ſound withja ſmall 
wind inſtrument; to ſound ſhrill, Actively, 
to call by a whiſtle, 

WHI'STLE, S. ſound made by the modu- 
{lation of the mouth, A ſmall wind inſtru- 
ment, A ſound made by a ſmall wind inſtru- 
ment. The mouth. A call, ſuch as ſportſ- 
men uſe to their dogs. The noiſe of winds. + 

WHIT, S. [Sox.] a point, or jot; the leaſt 
perceptible quantity ; a tittle, | ; 

WHITBY, a ſea-port town in the N. 
riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Sa- 
turdays, but no fairs, It has a cuſtom-bouſe, 
and near 100 vellels belonging to the place, 
It was formerly of great note tor its abbey, of 
which there are ſome ruins ſtill remaining, 
It is 247 miles N. of London. 

WHI'TCHURCH, a town in Hampſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and four fairs, on 
April 23, June 20, and July 7, for toys; 
and October 19, for ſheep, It is a poor place, 
though it is a borough town, and ſends two 
members to parhament, It is 58 miles W. 
| by S. of London. 

WHI'TCHURCH, a town of Shropſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, ow 
Whit-Monday, and October 28, for ſheep, 
horned cattle, horſes, hogs, flaxen and hempen 
cloth, and ſome. woollen cloth, It is 162 
miles N. W. of London. a 8 
b é WHI T- 


* 
} 


To WHISPER, v. N. [Belg.] to ſpeak 
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© Tvllocks and horſes. 


_ © WAYTE-SMITH, a village in Suſſex, 


on July 22, for pedlary; | 


Wrr TDOWN;” a village in Someiſet- 


| Rires wih one-fair, on Whit-Monday, for 


HTE, A. [Sax.] having ſuch an ap- 
nce ag is formed from a mixture of co- 
ured rays of light ; ſnowy ; pale; having 
the colour of fear; pute, or unſpotted; in- 
noceft, Grey with age. 
To WHITE, or WHITEN, v. A; to 
make white, or like ſuow in colour; 
 WHITEHA'VEN, a ſea-port town of 
Cumberland, with a market on Tucſdays, 


and one fair, on Auguſt i, for mere handizeſ without limitation or et e. : any one, 


and toys, It is lately much improved in its 
buildings, and noted for its trade in pit- coal 
and ſalt. It is 303 miles N. W. of London, 


WHIYTEMEAT, S. food made of milk. 


- WHYTENESS, $, purity ; cleanneſs; 
paleneſs. 
. WHI'TEPOT, S. a kind of foed; _ | 


with two fairs, on May 21, for horned cattle 
and horſes, and on July 3, for horned cattle. 

WHITE WASH, S. a waſh to make the 
Kin fair, | 4 
 WHUITGIFT, in Yorkfliire, has a fair, 


WHI'THER, Adv. [Sat.] uſed interro- 
gatively, to what place? Uled relatively, to 
which place? To what place, abſolutely. "To 
what degree, . , 
WEL LING, S. a ſmall ſca-fiſh. A oft 
Shalk. N . 

WII TLEATHER, S. a tough fort of 
leather dreſſed with allum. 

-WHI'TLOW, (iS. [ from brit, Sax. 
andoup, 1; a wolf. Skinner. ] A ſwelling 
with a white head, ariſing either between the 
wo ſkins, or the periaſteum and the bone. 
The firſt is called mild; and the laſt malig- 
gant, 

WHI'TSTER, S. a whitener or blancher 
. | 

WHI'TSUNTIDE; S. [+ehite and — 
ſo called, becauſe the converts newly baptize 
appeared from Eaſter to Whitſuntide in white. 
The feaſt of Penticoſt. 

WH TTINGHAM, a viltage in North- 
umberland, with a fair on September 4, for 
Black cattle, horſes, ſheep, and mercantile 


8. | 
WHTTLESEA, See WrTLEzSEA. | 
WHI'T'TLE, 8. [Sax.] a knife; a white 

greſs for à woman. 

To WHIZ, V. N. [from the ſound] to 


make a loud humming or diſmal noiſe like] Sax; 


hot iron put into water, or a ball flying in the 
air, 
WHO, ſpron 50] Pron. [Sax.] a word 
uſed to imply relation, ſubſtituted in the room 
of a proper name, and always applied to per- 
ſons. In the oblique caſes, it makes wwhom ; 


 VHo 
is placed before a n 
to hom J.“ From ©* 20bom this 
bolds the due of birth,” Chat, 4 He rant 


{ ſet ſometimes before the 


a did you g wi 
| Mr. Locke ſeenis to have ofed wb — 


Locke. ; 
WHOE'VER, [ bose vey] Pron 


WHOLE, Adj. | all; contain; 
every one; Ns roy 
* or diſeaſe. 
. WHOLE, 8. all the parts of which : thing fi 
ay — the totality. 

L S. ſold in large quantit 
or in the — en 
WHO TLESOME, Adi. +] found, 
Orthodox, or agreeable to e applicd 
to doctrine. Centributing to or preferring 
health; falutaty 5 kindly. © I cannot make 
you a tvboleſoma anſwet,” Shot, The hf 
ſenſe is obſolete. 

WHO'LLY; Adv, intirely; complatch; 
totally. 

WtioM, [ pton. beam] the oblique aled 
robo, both in the ſingular end plural rumben, 
WHOOP, S. See Hoos;- 

\ WHORE, [hire] S. Su.] 4 womat who 
grants unchaſte favsurs to men; a fitumpet; 
a hartot; a proſtitute; a fornicatres; at 
adultereſs. 

To WHORE, [hire] V. R. to en * 
unchaſtely with the other ſex. 

WHO REDOM, {birtdim} 3. the 44 
converſing unchaſtely with the other ſer, 
WHOSE, [bare] the genitive of Woe 
Wuten. 5 
WHO'SOz of WHOSOE/VER, f 6 
booſocver] Pron. any, without 
WHURT, S. a bilberty. 

WHY, Adv, [Sax] for what reiſon 2 
interrogatively, or which reaſon, 0 nl 
reaſon ?- uſed relatively ; and fometins" 
em haticall . 

WI, in the compoſitions of nants iii 
holy; thus, wibert ſignifies one — kt 
holineſs, from wi, boly, and bairbs ad 
illuſtrious or ſpendid. 


Ggnifies either a village, caſtle, or by b 


by the winding banks of a fir; ho 
— 2 

WIC S. [Sax] the ſobſtanc | 
which a eiel the les of + WS k 


but coboſe is often uſed in the genitive of this Head. 


word, as well as of which. Ir is generally 


«lcd in alking a queſtion, is the ſame in both 


W 1.6 WIL 


curſed, baneful, pernicious, WIGHT, ni Ile of, part of the eon: 
— rate ” g ug 7 ty of — — and feparated from 5 by 
AN : ſmall la narrow channel, is about 20 miles long 
| WICKER, Adj. Leis] _ - and 12 broad, It confiſts of good arable and 
ar? i door in a | paſture grounds, hills and valieys, woods and 
. by yy * — and is equal to any part of En- 
ps, ar hole Foie hv j ich gland of the ſame dimenſions, either in the 
WICKHAM, a village in Hampſhire, with | glan ? 
fir. on May 20, for borſes. fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, or pleaſantneſs of fie 
nckcs a village in Eflex, with a fair tuation. The chief town 18 New port. a 
a August 105 for toys. | WIGHT, in the compoſition of names, is 
WICKWARE, or WI'CK WEAR, a town | borrowed from the Saxons, and ſigni fies ſtrong, 
iu Glouceſterſhire, with a market on Mon-| nimble, or luſty. e F 
days, and two fairs, on April 5, and July z,, WI GHTON, [Witor] 2 ſmall town i 
for oxen and horſes. It is a mayor-town, and | the Eaft-riding of Yorkſhire, with u market. 
well ſeated, It is 1114 W, miles of London. |on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, on May 14, 
WIDE, Adj, Sax. ] broad z, having a great and September 2 5, for horſes and ſheep, It 
pace included between the ſides. Figura; is ſeated at the ſpring head of the river Skelf- 
wvely, remote, far from the point. ler — 1 by S. of York, and 192 N. 
| iſtance; with ex- 0 on. a 
ee with e e ee a villegs in eee 
To WI DEN, v. A. to iacreaſe extent from | 7 miles N. W. of\Ludlow, with two feirs, on 
ſides; to extend, Neuterly, to grow wide. | April 25, and July 25, for horned cattley 
WIDENESS, S. extenſion in breadth. | horſes and ſheep, _ : 
WIDOW, Code] S. [Sax,] 8 woman] WIG TON, a little town in Cumberland, 
hoſe huſhand is dead. a . {with a market on Tueſdays, and one fair, on 
To WI'DOW, [id] V. A. to deprive of March 25, for merchandize and toys, It is 
huſband; to rob or ſtrip of any thing dear or | ſeated among the moors, 32 miles S. W. of 


jod ; to endow with a widow- right. Carliſle, and 305 N. N, W. of London. 
WIDOWER, [| 2vj4zer ] S. one who has} WUYGTOWN, A borough and ſea- 
bf his wife. | town of Scotland, in the ſhire of Galloway z 


$ WiIDOWHOOD, r S. [from ⁊ui- ſeated at the mouth of the river Cree, 9 5 
w and bad. or boad, Sax.] the ſtate of à miles 8, W. of Edinburgh, on a baf of the 
dow ; eftate ſettled on a widow, Iriſh channel, and has nothing remarkable be- 
WIDTH, S. breadth 3 or extenſion from ſides its harbour, The ſhire of Wigtown 
be fide to the other. SVN. Width ſeems | ſends one member to parliament, 
ore applicable to things ſmall in themſelves; WILD, Adj. [So not tame; furiovs or 
pideneſs, to thoſe that are large. Thus we | fierce; favage, uncivilzed ; licentious. Pro- 
Wy), the wid'þ of paper and of cloth; but che pagated by nature, oppoled to cultivated. De- 
Keneſs of a ditch and a field. — oppoſed to inhabited. Without art or 
To WIELD, [ pron, weeld ] V. A. [Sax.]\elegange. Merely imaginary. Ungovernable, 
manage, or uſe without obſtruction, as be- Turbulent, Inconſtant. Strange, 
| not too heavy, WILD, S. a deſart, or tract not cultivated 
WIERY, Adj. [See WIa v] made of or inhabited. | TY 
re; drawn into wire. Wet, or moiſt: from To WILD ER, V. A. to loſe or puzzle iy 
er, Sax, a pool, a pathleſs or intricate place. 
WIFE, {plural wives ] S. [ Sax. ] a woman} WILDERNESS, S. a defart or place un- 
t has a huſband 3 a married woman. inhabited, or uncultivated. Milton uſes this 
WIG, uſed in the ene of names, ſignjfies| word for wwildneſs, . The paths and bow'rs, 
or hero; from wwiga, Sax. our joint hands—will keep from wwilaer- 
WIG. S. [ contracted from PERBIWIG, ore neſs,” Par. Loft. In Scripture, it is 
erna covering made of hair for the plied to any tract but thinly inhabited. 
- 1 i a kind of cake, called likewiſe a bun. | Gardening, a grove of trees, of ſhrubs, planted 
I'GAN, a town in Lancaſhire, with a|in walks, meadows, labyrinths, &c, 
"et on Mondays and Fridays, and three WI'LDFIRE, S. a compoſition of irflam - 
4 on Holy-Thurſday, and October 13, mable materials, eaſy co take fire, but hard 
orſes, horned cectle, and cloth; and on to be extinguiſhed, | 
27, for horſes and horned cattle, It is a WI'LDGOOSE-CHASE, S. a fruitleſs pur- 
. well-built corporation, ſends two mem-| ſuit. | 


1 to Parliament, and has or had a manu | WI'LDNESS, 8. the ſtate of a deſart and 
e of weaving rugs, coverlids, and tick- 


. —— 4 —— place; rudeneſs; fierceneſs or 
we. . It is particularly noted for its diſcompoſure, applied to the looks of a per- 
Pits, which produce Cannel coal, that . 


a a ſon; levity of behaviour; irregularity ; inor- 
= like « candle. It is 195 miles N. W. dinate vi vacity; alienation of =, y | 

> GHT [w7 . WILE, S. [Sax.] a deceit, frratagem, 2 

þ don. 211. [Sax.] a man, a being, . fly tick ; a fraud; artful practice. 


; macy z perverſeneſs; obſtinacy, 


Duke Robert, about ſe ven years after, taking 


W'IL 
- - WYLFUL, Adj. [from will and full] ſtub- 
born; contumacious; perverſe ; 1otlexible z 
not hearkening to xeaſon or perſuaſion ; done 


or ſuffered by detign. | | 
Wi LFULNESS, S. ſtubbornneſs; contu- 


WILL, S. [Sax.] that active power which 
the mind has to order the conſideration of any 
idea, or forbearing to conſider it, determin- 
ing it to do or forbear any action, or prefer 
one before another; choice; command; in- 
clination; deſire; determination; diſcretion; 
di ſpoſition. An inſtrument by which a per- 
ſon di ſpoſes of his property aſter death, Com- 
pounded with good, it ſignifies favour, kind- 
neſs, or right intention; but compounded with 
1, malice, | 

WILL with a whiſp, or Jack with a 
Hanthorn, a fiery meteor, or exhalation of a round 
figure, in bigneſs like the flame of a candle, 
ſomerimes broader, and like a bundle of twigs 
ſet on fire, They generally appear in ſum- 
mer, and at the beginning of autumn. 
To WILL. V. A, > ge ha bend our ſouls 
to the having or doing what appears to be 
good; to command in a politive manner; to 
direct; to order, It is commonly uſed as 
an auxiliary verb to expreſs the future tenſe, 
and is diſtinguiſhed from all, which gene- 
rally implies a command in the ſecond or 
third perſons, but wil! only ſoretells or hints 
that ſomething is about to happen which de- 

nds on a perſon's free choice. Again, fball, 
in the firſt perſon, ſimply expreſſes a future 
action or event, but will promiſes or threatens. 

WILLI, and VI'LLI, in the compoſition 
of names, ſignifies many, and is borrowed 
from the Saxons, Thus, Milſelmus, William, 
from wwilli, many, and chen, a helmet, or de- 
fence ſor the head, ſignifics a protector, or de- 
fender of many. 


WILLIAM I. (ſurnamed the Baſtard, or 


WII. 


dom of thoſe in the ada 
the better of all bis 3 — he pot 
(himſelf firmly in (he polleton of l. 
reign authority, And now ' 2 = 
bility, he might have paſſed the reſt of ha 
days in peace, if his ambition had ng, . 
him upon making new acquiſitions, i 
having an eye to the crown of England, * 
very likely, was what brought him * 
ther to make a viſit to king Edward 1 
coulin, who had no children, and who | 

tis generally thought, promiſed him to make 
a will in his favour, However, from thi 
ume he began to look upon himſelf 2 has 

a claim, ſuch as it was, to be Edward 10 
ceſſor; and ſeemed reſolved, if all otter 
methods failed, to accompliſh his 
force of arms. How he did this, ſee the li 
of HaroLD, and his ſucceſs in the meny- 
rable battle of Haſtings, by which he nt 
| manner did his bufineſs at once, The fed 
thing be did after the battle of Hafting, wa 
to lay ſiege to Dever, in order to fecure hi 
retreat in caſe of neceſſity, and to het 
place from whence he might eafily ſend fr 
ſupplies from Normandy. The confternatin 
it was in made it ſoon ſurrender ; which hu 
ing ordered to be inore ſtrongly fortified, ad 
ſpent ſome days there to forward the uu, 
he marched with his. victorious army i 
London. In this march it was that, u one 
tell us, he was met by the Kentih ney 
with each a green bough in his hand, th 
they ſeemed like a moving wood, vwhid & 
firſt ſomewhat ſurprized him; but he in 
found the meaning of it, and that they int 5 
only come to offer their ſubmiſſion, ac i 5 
mand the preſervation of their ancient 1 
which, 'us ſaid, he granted. But this toy 
is looked upon, by the moſt judicious # 
ters, to be a downright forgery. [nh 
mean time the city of London was in the 
moſt confuſion, ſome being for one 


the Conqueror) was the ſeventh duke of 
Normandy from Rollo the firſt duke, who 
made an attempt upon England in the 
reign of king Alfred, His father duke Ro- 
bert, brother to duke Richard the third, was 


and ſome for another; nor could they H 
means agree in their opinions. Au 
other pro ects, ſome were for placing — . 
Atheling on the throne, and the enk N 


never married; but being charmed with the | 


graceful mien of a young woman, named Ar- 
lotta (whence tis ſaid came the word hart) 
a ſkinner's daughter, as be ſaw her dancing | 
with other country girls, he took her for his 
miſtreſs, and by her had this William, 


it in his head to go on a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
ſalem, before his departure cauſed the ſtates 
of Normandy to acknowledge his young ſon 
for his ſucceſſor ; and, dying in his journey, 
William accordingly ſucceeded him in 1035, 
being then about nine years of age. He met 
with a great deal of trouble during his mi- 


nority, from ſeveral pretenders to the duke- and, as a ſiege, which m 
dom, as well as from the king of France, great u 


who wanted to fet it into his own hands; 
but by bis vigour and conduct, and the wil- 


and Morcar, who had retired to n 
after the battle of Haſtings, wer 7 
head of this party. Bot all thy as 
was to prevail on the citizens to ſhut 4 G 
gates againſt William, till they 7 
on ſome reſolution. The duke o 
was come to Southwark, and there — * 
and lay ſome days, expecting the w „ 


ſubmiſſion of London; — on the un R 
Edwin and Morecar took this þ * 
ſpirit up the citizens to make a fall 2 - 
Normans; Which they did, but yl , 
repulſed, This made the duke * 
was neceſſary to take more 4. 2 N 

© 

hile, would have been der 10 | 

nient in his preſent circumſtancth g 


ſobved to lay hold of the F 
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ty was then in, 
* than by force. To this end he poſted 
Imſelf at Wallingford, and ſent out de- 
tichments to plunder the counties near Lon- 
on, to frighten the citizens, and to cut 
them off from proviſions 3 and, at the ſame 
ne, burnt Southwark to the ground. 
be two earls above-mentioned ſtill labour- 
i hard for Edgar, and the majority of the 
ple were on their fide 3 but their mea- 
ures were broken by the clergy then in Lon- 
an, and the two archbiſhops at their head, 
ho were for ſubmitting to the duke, and 
ud formed a ſtrong party among the citizens 


ading they could not prevail, retired into 
ke North; and immediately after, the two 
chbiſhops, with the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
kd Edgar himſelf, went over to the duke, 
ho was then at Berchamſtead; and their 
umple was ſoon followed by a great many 
rlons of diſtinction. But the Londoners 
ing ill unreſolved, the duke drew nearer 
e city, as if with a deſign to beſiege it: 
on which the magiſtrates, deſpairing of 
ing able to defend it in the midſt of the 
rient confuſion, went out and met him, 
d preſented him with the keys of the 
es, And then, after holding a conſulta- 
In with the preiates and nobles, Who had 
fore ſubmitted, they waited on him in a 
ly, and made lim an offer of the crown. 
pretended at ſirſt to heſitate, as if he had 
pot what he came about, and deſired time 
conſult with his friends; whoſe advice, 
might eafily be foreſeen, being agreeable 
bis wiſhes, he told the Engliſh lords and 
Pltrates of London, that he was ready to 
bd to their requeſt: and ſo. accepted the 
Fn as their gittz and this is certain, that 
eh he has the :iile of Conqueror given him, 
deer openly pretended.to hald the crown by 
t of conqueſt, Though this was but a 
ed election, and without the conſent 
the reſt of the nation, yet William was 
ned at London on Chriſtmas-day, hay: 


ted the citizens. The ceremony was 
prmed dy Aldred, archbiſhop of York, 
uſe Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
nder a ſuſpenſion from Rome, and Wil- 
had not yet a mind to diſpleaſe the pope, 
archbiſhop addreſſing himſelf to the En- 
we them, Whether they would 
. - duze of Normandy for their king ? 
Bic diſhop of Conſtance put the ſame 
ion to the Normans; by which it is 
that it was William's deſign to ſettle 
3 They both having conſented 
b eclanmtions, the archbiſhop pla- 
l uxe on the throne, and adminiſtered 
| the vat uſually taken by the Saxon 
$ Which in ſubſtance was, « To pro- 
we church and its miniliets, to go- 


af that purpoſe : lo that Edwin and Morcar, | 


duc cauſed a fort to be built, which he 
ned with Normans, becauſe he ſtill 
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to ſubdue them by terror; vern the nation with equity, to ena juſt 


« laws, and cauſe them to be duly obſerved, 
« and to forbid all rapines and unjuſt judg- 
te ments.” What was moſt ſurpriſing, and 
ſaved William a world of trouble, which in 


was, that as ſoon as ever it was known that 
he had been crowned at London, he was im- 
mediately without any oppoſition acknow- 
ledged for king throughout the whole' nation, 
So wonderfully did every thing concur t0 
bring about this great revolution! King 
William, a few days after his coronation, re- 
tired from London to Barking, wieie mul- 
titudes came and ſubmitted to him, and 
among the reſt Edwin and Morcsr., He re- 
ceived them in a moſt favourable manner, 
aſſured them of his protection, and in their 
preſence gay * prince Edgar large poſſeſſions, 
who was ſo beloved by the Engliſh, that he 
was generally called England's Darling. 


and monaſtery in the place where Harold 
was ſlain, and ordered that the monaſtery, 
when finiſhed, ſhould be called Battle-abbey. 
In the beginning of his government he uſed 
great moderation towards the Engliſh, and 
expreſſed a tender regard for them; and the 
three firſt months of his reign paſſed to their 
great ſatisfaction. But this ſhort time of 
tranquillity and mutual confidence was fol- 
lowed by jealouſy, miſtruſt, and ſeverity on 


commotions on the people's; in which, 
whether the king was moſt to blame or the 
people, cannot eaſily be determined, by rea- 
ſon of the partiality of writers on each ſide, 
according as they ſtood affected. This, how- 
ever, is certain, that the Engliſh were ill 


tiality to the Normans, and ruled the natives 
with a deſpotic ſway, exerciſing many acts of 
ſeverity upon them, and treating them, to all 
intents and purpoſes, as a conquered people, 
It is certain alſo, that there were many re- 
volts, and attempts to ſhake oft the Norman 
yoke; but they all proved inefieQtual, and 
ſerved only for a handle to yet greater acts of 
ſeverity, as will appear from a brief recital of 
facts. The beginning of tae year 1067 king 
William, without any other viſible reaſon 
than to diſplay his new grandeur among his 
old ſubjects, went over to Normandy, taking 
with him ſuch Engliſh lords as he moſt ſuſ- 
pected, to prevent any ching being done to 
his prejudice in his abſence; for which rea- 
ſon alſo he placed ſtrong garriſons of Normans 
in all the caſtles, His brother Odo, bi- 
ſhop of Baycux, and William Fitz-Oſbern 
were intruſted with the government of che 
kingdom; and theſe ſticking at no methods 
to enrich themſelves, exceedingly oppreſſed 
the Engliſh, and proceeded in ſuch a man- 
ner, that one would almoſt think they had 
orders for what they did, Wat the people 
7E might 


< 
— — 


all appearance he had ſtill to go through, 


Soon after, he laid the foundation of a.church ' 


the king's fide, and frequent revolts and 


treated by this king, that he ſnewed great par- 
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might be ſtirred up to revolt, and fo there] behaving towards ; 
might be ſome plauſible pretence to treat — di ts — mach u the 
them with the more ſeverity, by taking away in their inſults by the king , 
their eſtates, and other methods, by which |plaints of the Engliſh er 
the king might have it in his power the bet- |garded, The conſequence was, th 
ter to reward his Normans, Be this as it [murders were committed on both * 
will, the Kentiſh men at this time attempted an edi was publiſhed purely in fa * 
to recover their liberty, and called to their Normans. Morcar and ſeveral — 
aſſiſtance Euſtace eorl of Boloign, who, fail- |miſtruſting the ſincerity of * 
ing in his project of ſurpriſing Dover-caſtle, | viour towards them, retired into Scotland 
retired to his ſhips, and left the Kentiſh men | and prevailed upon prince Edgar to eo le 
to the mercy of the regents. Edric Foreſter, | with them, with his mather and 6 0 
an Engliſh lord, alſo took vp arms in He-| The king of Scotland received them al — 
refordſhite, and cruelly treated all the Nor- due reſpect, and married Margaret, Ecpar 
mans that fell into his hands. This haſtened | eldeſt ſiſter, from whom deſcended Male, 
the king's return to England, who, inſtead ] grandmother of king Henry II. in whom the 
of puniſhing the regents, approved of their royal families of the Saxons and Normans 
conduct, to the no ſmall diſcontent and mor-|were united. Though king William wa 
tification of the Engliſh, The king was na- | pleaſed at theſe lords leaving the kingdom 
turally covetous, and greedy to hoard up mo- | where they had ſo great an influence, wet 
ney : his great armament had run him vaſtly | perteiving hereby how the Engliſh food af. 
in debt; and he now thought it high time to fected, he proceeded to greater adsof ſeyerity, 
reward thoſe who had aſſiſted him in his ex- reſolving by humbling them to ſecure him- 
2828 according to their expectation. For | ſelf from their reſentment, With this view, 
eſe reaſons he, in 1068, revived the tax it is ſaid, he forbad them to have aoy lights 
formerly called Danegeld, which was levied|in their houſes after eight o'clock at night, 
upon the poor Engliſh with all imaginable | ordering a bell to be rung at that bow, 
rigour, And now inſurrections and revolts which was called the Curfew, from coun 
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were not at all te. 


the king's beha- 


followed in abundance. The inhabitants of] feu, i, e. cover fire; at the ſound of which | to 


Exeter refuſing fo take the oath to the king, they were obliged, under ſevere penalties, to 
and to admit a Norman garriſon, William | put out their fires and candles, It mult be 
was preparing to beſiege it in form; and the|owned indeed, that this affair of the Curiey 
citizens had no other courſe to take is not ſupported by any competent authority, 
but to implore his mercy, At the earneſt But this is certain, that after the Northum- 
intreaties of the clergy he pardoned them, berland malecontents had called in the Danes 
how much ſoever in his own mind he was | whoſe general, Ofborn, the king of Det: 
againſt it: and, to keep them in order for mark's brother, king William bribed by 


the future, he cauſed a caſtie to be built | large preſents to go off, he ſhewed no mercy ing 
in the city, and garriſoned with Normang. towards the Engliſh z but after having, lu! cou! 
The late tax not being ſufficient for the pur- | terror to the reſt, ravaged the whole count tres: 
poſes before mentioned, the king had recourſe | between York and Durham, ſo as not t0 pe 
to other expedients which greatly increaſed |leave a houſe ſanding, he remores 1 Whi 
the diſcontents of the Engliſh. He ſent com- Engliſh from their poſts, took away — der], 
miſſioners into all parts, to enquire who tates, ſeized upon all the fiefs of the com, It 
had ſided with Harold, and to confiſcate and gave them to the Normans, from v p King 
their eſtates. Edwin and Morcar, provoked are deſcended many of the great famil e.. of | 


at this treatment of the Engliſh, revolted, 


and having raiſed an army, were reinforced | period, we hear no 3 of counts > 


by Blethwin, king of Wales, with a good 


number of troops, But the king marching | earls, 


with all expedition againſt them, with a 
great ſuperiority of forces, broke all their 
meaſures; upon which the two earls ſub- 
mitted, and were pardoned. But this act of 
ſeeming clemency to the leaders in the re- 


niſhing others who were leſs guilty : nay, 
he cauſed ſeveral who had-no hand in the 
revolt to be ſtut up in priſon z which ſpread 
a terror through the nation; as did alſo his 


it was eaſy to perceive, were deſigned to 
over-2we the Engliſh, There were, indeed, 
as may well be ſuppoſed, great animoſities 


between them and the Normans ; the latter over feiged vpan We ne! OT nigh 


the moſt forward to ſubmit 
b&!lion loſt all its effect, by his ſeverely pu- the battle of Haſtings ; but * church: 


men for his wars, tho 4 
building caſtles in divers places, which, Saxon kings they were tered his 0 m, x 


to ſupply them with neceſſaries. e . 


this day in England, After this men ed ? 


of Earidormans & 
Thanes, Saxon terms, 


viſcounts, baronets, yavalors, * a0 1! 
from the Norman or French l 0 
from this time it may be (id, that Feb 1 
became Norman. The clerg e About 
things from the king, — kim af 

were c 


pointed: for William now Pn * 
foot with the 13's 
lands upon the _— e > * 


liging them to 


aylitary fervice, He dust dhe galt 
upon the mon and obliged _ 
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' ſword z and publiſhed an ediQ, forbidding all 
his ſubjects to own any pope but whom he 
firſt allowed of, and to receive any orders 
from Rome without his licence, During the 
king's abſence, ſome diſzuſted Norman lords 
formed a conſpiracy to depoſe him, and pre- 
vent his return, and drew earl Waltheoff, the 
only Engliſh lord the king retained in his- 
vour, into the plot. But he ſoon repenting, 
went over and diſcovered it to the king be- 
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ezous houſes, under pretence that the re- 
2 concealed their valuable effects 
there ; and depoſed ſeveral biſhops and abbots 
that he did not like, putting Normans or 
other foreigners in their room. In 1071, a 
gen number of malecontents 2 
ſelves to the iſle of Ely, ſtrongly fortified it, 
and choſe Hereward, one of the braveſt ſol- 
bers in the kingdom, for their leader, The 
king was very much alarmed at this proceed- 


ing, and marching in all haſte, blocked the 


rede.s up in the Iſſe. They were ſo well for 


on the manors belonging to the monaſtery, 
which were without the limits of the Iſle, 
Upon this the abbot and monks, in order to 
recover their poſſeſſions, delivered up the 
Ile, and all that were in it, into the hands 
of the king, Hereward alone eſcaped : as to 
the reſt, ſome had their eyes put out, or their 
hands cut off, and others were thrown into 
divers priſons : among the reſt Egelrick, bi- 
ſhop of Durham, who had been ſo bold as 
to excommunicate the king, was ſtarved to 
derth in priſon, The king of Scotland had 
taken the opportunity of the troubles in En- 
pland, to invade the northern counties, 
which he ravaged in a cruel manner. But as 
ſoon as the affair of Ely was over, king 
William marched againſt him. The Scotch 
king hereupon retired into Scotland, but 
Wiliam followed him thither, He not be- 
ing wilkng to hazard a battle in his own 
country, offered to accommodate matters by a 
treaty 3 which William agreed to, and obli- 
kel the Scotch king to do him homage, 
which moſt probably was only for Cum- 
derland, though ſome Engliſh writers ſay 
t was fur all Scotland, In 1073, Philip 
King of France being jcaluus of the greatneſs 
ot king William, on a ſudden invad- 
ed Normandy without any declaration of 
wat; upon which William went over with 
— army, with which he retook Man: 
'? '00n growing weary of the war, concluded 
p Prace with king William, Prince Edgar, 
| bout this ume, came to the king out of Scot- 
nne, implored his pardon, and ſubmitted. 
1 he king received him very graciouſly, and 
be m an allowance of a pound of filver a- 
if * this time he continued in obedi- 
= e the king no further diftur- 
e Vat William was in Normandy, 
4 Fenz VII. ſent his nuncio to ſum- 
+ in to do him homage for his king- 
29 , it to be a fief of the holz 
a are told the nuncio, that he 
* Crowa of none but Cod and his 


tified that he could not come at them, and 
had ſo good a ſtore of proviſions,” that a long 
time would be required to ſtarve them out, 
And ſo having continued the fiege, or block- 
ade, for a great while to no purpoſe, he be- 
thought himſelf of an expedient, which did 
his buſineſs effectually; which was to ſeize 


the whole province of Maine; and Phi- 


fore it came to any head, imploring at the 
ſame time his pardon, which the king readily 
granted. Notwithſtanding which, ſoon aſter 
tis return, the earl was apprehended, be- 
headed, and buried under the ſcaffold, Aud 
many of the innocent Engliſh, who were not 
t all concerned in the conſpiracy, were ſe- 
verely puniſhed, as well as the guilty Nor- 
mans, King William now enjoyed ſome 
tranquillity, but in the year 1077 more work 
was cut out for him abroad. For his eldeſt 
ſon Robert, inſtigated by the king of France, 
rebelled againſt him in Normandy, and en- 
deavoured to make himſelf maſter of that 
duchy, William wen: over, and his ſon per- 
fiſted in his oppoſition, and in the heat of an 
engagement wounded him-in the arm with- 
out knowing him, and diſmounted him, 
But when he knew it was his father, he 
alighted, ſet him upon his own horſe, and 
ſubmitted entirely to his mercy. William 
brought him with him into England, and in 
the year 1080, ſent him apainſt the Scots, 
who had renewed their incurſions, But this 
war alſo ended in a treaty between the two 
nations, and there was nothing remarkable in 
this expedition but Robert's founding the town 
of Necaſtle- upon Tine; about which time 
alſo king William built the famous Tower of 
London, to be # check upon the citizens, 
whom he all along ſuſpected. Soon after the 
peace with Scotland, William turned his 
arms againſt the Welſh, who had made ſome 
incurſions into his dominions : upon which 
the Welſh princes ſubmitted, and became his 
tributaries. Let us now ſee, in few words, 
how William managed his domeſtic affairs in 
time of peace. He did Al he could to intro- 
duce the Norman languzge into England, 
cauſed the Saxon laws to be tranſlated into 
Norman, and publiſhed his own laws in that 


tongue, and commanded it to be taught in all 


ſchools. The effect was, that in common 
uſe, a third language was by degrees intro- 
duced, which was neither Engliſh nor Nor- 
man, but a mixture of both, He erected 
new courts of juſtice, befyre unknown to the 
Engliſh, and very incommodious to them, 
and ordered all law proceedings there to be in 
the Norman tongue, He had an immenſe re- 
venue; and that he might know what eyery 
man was to pay him out of his eſtate and 
eftets, he ordered a general ſurvey to be 
made, not only of his own lands, hut of all 
;the lands in England; as alio what every 
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man was worth in money, ftock of cattle, &c. 
ell which were ſet down in a book call'd 
Down's-day Book, which to this day is pre- 
ſerved in the Exchequer, As he was very 
fond of hunting, he diſpeopled the country 
is Hampſhire for above thirty miles in com- 
pas, demoliſhing both churches and houſes, 
to make a foreſt for his diverſion, which was 
called New-Foreſt. In ſhort, all his actions 
ſavoured of a moſt arbitrary and abſolute 
_ William having enjoyed a tranqui- 
lity of ſeveral years, every one thought he 
' would have ended his days in peace, But all 
on a ſudden'he makes vaſt preparations, goes 
over to Normandy, and enters upon a fierce 
war againſt France, A truce ſoon enſued, 
which was broke by an unlucky jeſt of king 
Philip, William being grown very fat and 
unwieldy, was paſſing through a courſe of 
phyſic, when one coming to Philip from 
Roan, he aſked him, Whether the king 
& of Ergland was delivered yet of his great 
belly?“ William being told of this, was ſo 
enraged, that he ſent him word, that as ſoon 
as he was up, he would offer in the church 
of Notre Dame at Paris, ten thouſand lances 
by way of wax-lights, Accordingly he re- 
newed the war with the utmoſt fury, but it 
occaſioned his death. For having made great 
ravages, and befieged and took Mantes, he 
ordered it to be burnt to the ground : when 
ſtanding too near the fire, the weather being 
alſo very hot, and in his return to Roan hav- 
ing bruiſed the rim of his belly againſt his 
ſaddle, he fell into a fever, which carried him 
off on the gth of September, 1087, in the 
ſixty- firſt year of his age, after having reigned 
in Normandy fifty-two years, and twenty one 
in England, He was buried in the Abbey 
Church at Caen, which he himſelf had 
founded, It is very remarkable, that when 
this great prince was going to be inter- 
red, a Norman gentleman forbad the burial, 
becauſe the ground on which the church 
ſtood was his, which the deceaſed had never 
paid him for: and, according to the laws of 
Normandy, they were obliged to make him 
ſatisfaction before the corpſe could be buried, 
It is alſo remarkable, that his death was no 
ſooner known, than his ſon Henry ſnatched 
his legacy out of the Treaſury z the noblemen 
returned to their caſtles; and the domeſtics 
having robbed the houſhold ran away, Wil- 
liam's courage and policy, are not to be 
queſtioned, and it iscertain, he was indefa- 
tigable in execuyng whatever he deſigned, 
When he lay on bis death-bed, he ſzemed to 
reflect ſzriouſly on his paſt actions, and to 
view them in a different light from what he 
had done in the time of his health and vi- 


| youngeſt ſon Henry he bequeathed an ann 


tentation. Though ſudden and impetuous * 
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laſt was king Harold's brother, and hai been 
detained in Normandy a great man 
being one of the hottages given by — 
to king Edward. Then ordering his chief 
officers to ſtand about his bed, he made 2 
harangue to them, weak as he was where 
in he talked much of the reputation be had 
acquired by his military atchievements, Ye 
he could not help owning be had unjuſtly 
uſurped the crown of England, and wa; guilty 
of all the blood ſpilt on that occafon, And 
though he ſaid he durſt not bequeath a crown 
which of right was none of his, but lt it to 
the diſpoſal of God; yet he recommended 
William, his 24 ſurviving fon, for bis (ac. 
ceſſor, and did all in his power «© ſecure the 
crown to him. He had three other ſons beſides 
William by his wife Matilda, daughter to the 
earl of Flanders. To Robert the eldeſt be 
gave the duchy of Normandy, Richard wa 
killed by a Rag in New-Foret, To his 
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of 5000 marks, And when the young princy 
complained as. not being pleaſed; with his 
portion, it is ſaid, his father told him bya 
prophetic ſpirit, that the dominions of his 
two brothers ſhould be one day united ia him: 
which indeed came to paſs; though it js not 
at all likely that God ſhould reveal his vill i 
any extraordinary manner to a prince of Wi 
liam's charafter, He had alſo fix daughten 
by the ſame Matilda; Cecily, abbels of Caen 
Conſtance, married to the duke of Bretugsz 
Adeliza, promiſed to Harold when he wah 
Normandy, died young; Adela, married i 
the earl of Blois; Gundred, to William Wat 
ren, earl of Surry ; and Agatha, eſpouſed b 
Alphonſo, king of Galicia, From the tra 
actions of William's reign, he appears to bay 
been a prince of great courage, capactt), at 
ambition, politic, cruel, vindidtive, and tþ 
pacious; ſtern and haughty in hit __ 
reſerved and jealous in his diſpolitio2. a 
was fond of glory, and though pr_ 
in his houſhold, delighted in pomp and & 
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his enterprizes, he was cool, deliberate, 


indefatigable in times of danger and ciffclt 
His aſpect was nobly fevere and hn 
his ſtature tall. and portly, hit — 
robuſt, and the compoſitiof of his - 
muſcles ſo ftrong, there was hardly p 
that age, who could bend his bow, 
his arms, + 

WILLIAM II. ſurnamed Ruſty, 1 
ing his father's laſt illneſs in 
was conci rtiag meaſures in E 
his ſucceſſion to the crowN- 
the Conqueror's deſire that - 
ceed him, yet there was pie : 


gour. He ordered great ſums of money to be 
given to the poor, and to the churches, par- 
ticularly for rebuilding thoſe he had burnt 

antes, He releaſed all- the priſoners, 


his elder brother R 
at was out of the kingdom, 
more eaſe accompl! 


among the reſt Morcar and Ulnoth, whicn | the manzzement L 


party being formed. 284! 


ed hi 


J _ 
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who had great intereſt among 
both Engliſh and Normans, and 
over the leading lords of both 
nations, and by the favour of Eudo the high 
veaſurer, he aſcended the throne, and was 
rroxned 18 days after his father's death, 
Sept, 27, 1c87, He was ſurnamed Rufus 
from his being red-haired, and was now 30 
years old, He was remarkable for no good 
quality but his courage, which however for 
the moſt part was more like the fierceneſs 
of a wild beaſt than the bravery of a hero, 
He was very ill-natured, and a perfect brute 
in his behaviour; was wholly indifferent as 
to religion, and had no regard for honour or 
honeſty, He was greedy of money, but it 
was to ſquander it away upon idle expences. 
In fine, he had all his father's vices. without 
his virtues, and hiftorians agree in repre- 
ſentiag him as bad a prince as ever ſat on the 
Engliſh throne, Theſe hiſtorians were in- 
deed monks and ecclefiaſtics, who might be 
prejudiced againſt him for his ſeizing the 
rev?nues of the church. However, as ſcarce 
any action of his life deſerves commenda- 
tion, their repreſentations ſeem to be but 
too well founded. His intereſt indeed obliged 
him to put on the maſk for ſome time at 
the beginning of his reign, and his affecting 
| fo be guided by the counſels of Lanfranc 
made the Engliſh expect a change for the 
better, In 1088, a formidable conſpiracy 
n ſet up againſt him by his uncle Odo, 
biiop of Bayeux, who hated Lanfranc, and 
could not endure to ſee him in ſo great fa- 
wur. The deſign was to depoſe William, 
and ſet Robert on the throne. Several Nor- 
man lords and biſhops joining in the plot, 
and many of the Englith alſo being prevailed 
on to favour it, when they thonght matters 
were ripe, they invited Robert to come over, 
who promiſed ſoon to be with them. The 
conſpirators then fortified themſelves in ſe- 
den places, and William ſeemed to be in a 
molt dangerous ſituation. But Robert's in- 
Qulence and dilatory temper, who did not 
dome over with his forces as was expected, 
ue bim time to extricate himſelf out of 
bus danger. He firſt gained over the Eng- 
8 by Laafranc's intereſt: then be fitted 
* fleet, and marched againſt Odo and the 
wy 2 with an army of Engliſhmen, 
% wp ey, Rocheſter and Durham, and 
other places where they had ſhut them- 
Tes up, broke all their meaſures, and 
— diſpelled the threatening ſtorm. 
5 1 William was indebted to the Eng- 
bofpira * by their means cruſhed this 
* fo? and though he had rade them 
wer þ h promiſes, yet it was no ſooner 
= e began to oppreſs them even worſe 
— father had done. Of this Lanfranc 
10 * admoniſhed him, putting him in 

1s promi ſes. 


eaſed at : 


Canterbury, 
the people, 
had gained 


| 


| 


| 


William was if. 


ais, amd angrily aſked him wih 
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an oath, © Whether a king could keep all 
© his promiſes? From this time the good 
archbiſhop was quite out of favour, and died 
quickly after, And now William threw off 
all reſtraint, and ſpared no methods for raiſ- 
ing money to ſatisfy his vain expences, To 
this end he ſeized upon the vacant benefices, 
and after he had ſtripped them of every 
thing he could turn into money, he fold them 
to the higheſt bidder, He ſeized upon the 
temporalities of the ſee of Canterbury, and 
kept them in his hands four years, and did 
the ſame by all the other biſhopricks that 
became vacant in bis reigy, Soon after, 
William, to be revenged on his brother Ro- 
bert for the late confpiracy, and perhaps 
from a defire of enjoying all his father's do- 
minions, invaded Normandy, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral places, Robert im- 
plored aid of the king of France, who came 
to his affiſtance ; bue William having found 
means to bribe him, he retired without do- 
ing any thing, and Wilham proceeded to take 
more places, and bribed ſome of the burghers 
of Roan to undertake the delivering it into 
his hands. But prince Henry joining his 
brother Robert, ſaved it; for entering the 
city on a ſudden, he ſeized the chief of the 
conſpirators, and threw him headlong from 
a tower; which bold ftroke not only pre- 
ſerved the capital, but in effect all Nor- 
mandy. For William ſoon after, in 1097, 
was obliged to ſtrike up a peace with duke 
Robert, on this condition, among others, 
That upon either of the brothers dying with- 
out heirs, the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to all 
his dominions. Whilſt William was in 
Normandy, Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
made an incurſion into Northumberland, 
and William at his return refolved to revenge 
this inſult, He artfully induced his brother 
Robert to come over and accompany him in 
this expedition, fearing he ſhould ia his ab- 
ſence ſeize on thoſe caſtles in Normandy, that 
he held by the late treaty. His army ſuffer- 
ed greatly by ſeveral diſaſters in Scotland; 
but Malcolm fearing the ill conſequences of 
a war in his own country, ſent William pro- 
poſals for an accommodation, which were 
readily accepted, and the Scotch king obliged 
himſelf to pay the ſame homage ts the king 
of England he had formerly done, But 
Robert perceiving he was only amuſed by 
his brother, to draw him into this expedi- 
tion, returned home greatly diſguſted. About 
this time Robert Fitz-Hamon, gentleman 
of the king's bedchamber, conquered Gla- 
morganſhire, and ſlew Rees the Welſh king. 
He beſtowed upon 12 knights, who affiſted 
him in the expedition, 12 manours, which 
were enjoyed by them and their poſterity, 
The king continued his arbitrary proceed- 
ings,” and oppreſſed his ſubjects, Normans aa 
well as Engliſh, more and more every day, 
which made them all with for his death, a8 

the. 
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the only remedy to the evils they groaned none eſcaped. ſome ki ; 
under, And now they thought their wiſhes other. In e 4 ; audment of 
were going to be accompliſhed : for in 104+, was ſet on toot by p aty, Þ the holy vr 
a a dangerous diſtemper ſeized him at Glou- ſo many princes of Chit, .f in which 


ceſter, ſo that he himſelf thought his end The deſign of it was to recover the Ral 
; t | 
/ | 


approaching; and the fear. of death made Land out of the h | 
him reſolve, if he ever recovered, to reform badge of thoſe N N rp wk. 
i 


all that had been amiſs in his government. wrought in thei 
The biſhops laying hold of the good diſpo- 1 Croiſes, pop whence they were 
. fition he was now in, exhorted him to fill ſade. Robert duke of D (n. 
up the vacant ſees, which he complied with, of the princes who engaged in i n one 
and particularly made Anſelm archbiſhop of fray the expences of his delt * 
Canterbury, between whom and the King mortzaged his duchy to his brother the . 
there were afterwards great conteſts, Anſelm of England, for a ſum of my 12 
being a warm aſſertor of the rights of the William raiſed on his ſubjes by the 
church, and king William being not over- oppreſſive methods intsginable, In 2 
ſcrupulous in ſuch matters; who being re William rebuilt London - bridge, raiſe 150 
covered of his illneſs, preſently forgot all wall round the Tower, and erefted te fy 
his good reſolutions, returned to his courſes, mous Hall at Weſtminſter, which, th n 
retracted, as far as was in his power, the ſo large, he found fault with, and (all i 
good orders he had given in bis fickneſs, and was ſcarce big enough for a king's "1 
even increaſed the abuſes of government, in- chamber. The raiſing money for theſe a 
ſtead of correCting them. The Scots again I was a great oppreſſion on the ſubjets, The 
renewing their incurſions and ravages, , Ro- [next year William went over and relieved 
bert de Mpwbray, governor of the Northern Mans. As he was going to imbutk, the 
parts, fell upon them unexpectedly, defeated |wind being contrary, the maſter of the l 
them, and flew Malcolm, and Edward his | repreſented the danger of then putting to fe 
eldeſt ſon. In 1094, we again find king But William aſked him, If be ever haut 
William at war with his brother Robert in|* of a king being drowned ? and compelled 
. Normandy, who, as William had not per-|him to proceed, But though he was nts 
formed his part of the late treaty, ſeemed re-|be drowned, he was not however todit 4 
ſolved to take from him the places he held natural death. For being hunting on d 
there. Being aſſiſted by the king of France, in New Foreſt, he was accidentally, or other m 
he gained ſeveral advantages over William, |wiſe, ſhot with an arrow into the bent, . 
who at laſt had recourſe to his old artifice, Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, as be wa 
and bribed the French king to draw off his | ſeemingly at leaſt, ſhooting at a der; al 
Forces, in order to raiſe money; for which |dropt down dead immediately, Thus ie 
purpoſe, he ſent orders into England for levy- William, ſurnamed Rufus, from bis rd but the 
ing 20,000 men, and to impreſs ſuch as were and florid complexion, after he had Ind | 
of ſome ſubſtance, and did not care to leave fout and forty years, and reigned ner thi 


their families. When they were juſt going teen, during which he oppreſſed iu prove K 
to imbark, they were diſcharged, upon pay- in every form of tyranny and inful te th 
ing 10 ſhillings a man, which they readily | was equally void of learning, principle, 1 * 
did, and by this artifice William raiſed | humanity ; haughty, paſſionate, brua # ne ®5: 
10,0001. Robert now, in all likelihood, fligate, and ungrateful; a ſeoffer at raph i 


would have loſt all his dominions, if the king |a ſcourge to the clergy ; vain-glonous * 
had not been obliged to return on a ſudden ative, rapacious, laviſh, and dfſoly?, 
to repreſs the Welſh, who were ravaging|am inveterate enemy to dh. . * 
Shropſhire and Cheſhire, At his approach he owed his crown to their win ule * 
they retired among the mountains and inac- lity, when the Norman lords 7 of 
cefſible places, and William purſuing them | expel him from the throne, 1 1s | 
too far, loſt more of his men than he de- this inſtance of their loyalty, de then 
ftroyed of the enemy's; and all he could do portunities to fleece and cali it . 
was, to rebuild the caſtle of Montgomery, at one time impriſoned fifty i ; 
which had been demoliſhed, A little after milies of the kingdom, en —_ np 
he ſuppreſſed a dangerous conſpiracy of Ro- ing his deer: fo that 1 it 
bert de Mowbray, who being diſguſted at the to purchaſe their liberty at t 10 
king's not rewarding him for the ſervice he their wealth; though not ae tel i 
| had done, as he thought he deſerved, was | undergone the fiery ord — 
concerting meaſures with other diſcontented | ſcandalous commerce wit if wo 
lords to depoſe him; but the king coming | fefling his contempt for © ron i 
- ſuddenly upon them, Mowbray was taken ing no legitimate iſſue, ne uf 
and clapped up in priſon; and of the reſt of fed to his brother . 
the conſpirators, ſome were ſtripped of their at Wincheſter (where got 1 
eſtates, ſome had their eyes put out, ans] what raiſed from the 
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this day). In 
of the ſea over 
covered the lands 
Goodwin, Theſe zre now CA 
yin-Sands, ſo dangerous to ſhips. 
WILLIAM III. o 
of Orange and 
had for his god 
and of Zealand, t | 
nd Amiterdam, The ftates finding them- 
Glres at liberty, by the death of William II. 
beſalved to remedy the inconventencies which 
pight happen from a ſingle governor, They 
ppointed a general aſſembly to meet, 1n 
dich it was reſolved, That fince the coun- 
ty was now without a governor by the death 
# the prince, the choice of all officers and 
wiftrates for the time to come, ſhould be 
h the diſpoſal of the cities; and that not 
aly the ordinary ſoldiers, but even the 
nds of the deceaſed prince, ſhould take an 
ath of fidelity to the ſtates of Holland: 
bis was unanimouſly carried. The conduct 
melirs, de Wit being very much diſap- 
pred, the prince was in 1672 declared ge- 
ral of the army of the ſtates, At that 
ne they were in a moſt diſtreſſed condition, 
de French carrying all before them, he im- 
lately repaired to the army, The fron- 
towns and garriſons in the province of 
lland fell every day into the hands of the 
my, which cauſed inſurrections. Dort 
led the way, and was followed by other 
hes, The conſequence was, that the prince 
declared in a full aſſembly of the ſtates, 
ltdolder, captain, and admiral-general of 
their ferces, as well by ſea as by land; 
| they gave him all the power, dignity, 
| authority, which his anceſtors of glo- 
ws memory had ever enjoyed, and things 
K then a more proſperous turn : not long 
the two de Wits, the great enemies of 
houſe of Orange, were torn to pieces by 
people, In 1673 he took the ſtrong 
of Naerden, and by his courage and 
duQt obliged the French to quit Utrecht, 
ſeveral conſiderable places where they 
earriſons, As an acknowledgement of 
lervices, the ſtates confirmed him in 
office of Stadtholder, and entailed this 
upon the heirs of his body born in 
ul wedlock, in an inſtrument, dated Fe- 
2, 16:4, The ſame day the fates 
ealand conferred the ſame adminiftra- 
upon his highrefs, and declared him 
— of their province. Soon 
- went to Utrecht, and made ſome 
Mons in the government of that pro- 
5 and the following propoſition being 
4 Whether it were adviſcable to confer 
* of governor-general, captain, and 
urzeneral of the province, upon hi 
1 ol t „ upon his 
» and his heirs male, lawfully be- 
they all, nemine contradicente, ap- 
* motion, and conferred that gigs 


ia. 
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his reign 3 great inundation 
flowed the coaſt of Kent, and 
formerly belonging to earl 
alled the Good- 


f England, and prince 
Naſſau, born Nov. 14, 1650, 
fathers the ſtates of Holland 
he cities of Delf, Leyden, 


wit 


nity upon his highneſs, Soon after he en- 
gaged the French at Senef, where he gained 
great honour by his courage and conduct, 
and obtained a victory, after a moſt bloody 
engagement, In 1675, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his great ſervices, the burghers of 
the duchy of Guelders conferred on him the 
honour of being hereditary governor of that 
province; and he reformed ſeveral. abuſes 
which had gat footing during the enemy's 
uſurpation there. Soon after he fell ill of 
the ſmall-pox, of which he recovered, to the 
univerſal joy of all the confederates. On 
October 17, 1677, the prince embarked for 
England, and arrived at Norwich the 19th, 
On November 4, which was his highneſs's 
birth-day, he was married to the princeſs 
Mary, eldeſt daughter of the duke of Vork; 
the marriage was celebrated at x1 at night. 
In the 29th of the ſame month, he depart- 
ed from London with his princeſs, and land- 
ed at Terbeyde. In Auguſt 1678, he attack- 
ed and defeated the duke of Luxemburgh in 
his quarters, near the abbey of St. Denis. 
In the heat of the action, the prince ad- 
vanced ſo far, that he was in great danger of 
being loſt, had not monſ. Puwerkerk come 
ſeaſonably to his relief, and killed an officer 
that was juſt going to fire a piſtol at him, 
On June 29th, 1684, a treaty was ſigned at 
the Hague, which put an end to military 
operations. In 1688 king James II. of Eng- 
land having conducted his affairs in ſuch a 
manner, as apparently threatened the civil 
and religious liberties of the nation, a great 
many perſons of eminence and intereſt in the 
kingdom, both clergy and laity, deemed it 
expedient to invite over the prince of Orange, 
Several of them waited on him at the Hague 
for that purpoſe; and the ftates general 
having reſolved to aſſiſt him, great prepara- 
tions were made for his expedition. In the 
mean time, the prince of Orange ſet forth 2 
declaration, October 10. N. S. importing 
his deſign to maintain the proteſtant religion, 
and the laws and liberties of this kingdom. 
On October 16 he took his leave of the 

ſtates, and on the 19th ſoiled with go men 

of war, 25 frigates, as many fireſhips, near 

400 victuallers and tranſports, having about 

14,000 land forces, accompanied by many 

of the Engliſh nobility and gentry, but was 

forced back by a ſtorm. He put to ſea again 

November 1, and landed the 5th at Torbay, 

and was ſoon joined by many of the nobi- 

Iity. Ne advanced towards London, and kin 

James quitting the kingdom, he was invited 
to London. In the mean time, the lords 
took upon them the government of the kirg- 
dom, and agreed to addreſs the prince of 
Orange to take upon him the adminiſtration 
of all public affairs till a convention ſhould 
meet. The convention of lords and com- 
mons met, January 22, 1688-9, and after 
Lame warm debates, voted, that the prince 


and 


| 


| 
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wi 


and princeſs of Orange ſhould be king and| by the biſhop of London 

queen. The princeſs arrived February 12, The Nane at N. * 2 16859 

and the next day both houſes waited on] paſſed an act, e for taking — hops = 
call. 


them, and made a ſolemn offer of the crown, | © 


which was accepted by the prince in theſ royal aſſent, on April 
name of himſelf and his wife, and the ſame] princeſs Anne of Rh 9 


day they were proclaimed king and queen by| a 


the names of William and Mary; ſuch was the jeſty created duke of | 

neceſſity of the times. The firſt thing king| paſſed the bill of Are 8 * 
William dig, after he had ſettled his privy- December 16, agreeable to the tee 
royal aſſent, on Fe- of rights, when their majeſties accepted the 
hat bad | aſſed both| crown, with the addition of a remarkable 
; prevent all queſtions] clauſe, for excluding papiſts and perſons mar 
and diſputes concerning the aſſembling and rying papiſts, for ever, from inheritin the 
« ſettling of this preſent parliament.” By which| crown of England. The revolution in Sea 
act the convention, which had placed the} land quickly followed that in England. And 
crown on the prince and princeſs of Orange, an act was preſently paſſed for ſeitling the 
was changed into a parliament. The judg-| crown upon the king and queen of England; 
ment againſt Mr. Samuel Johnſon was re- purſuant to which, their majeſties wer 15 
verſed; and the judgment upon the quo claimed king and queen of Scotland, on April 


council, was givi 
bruary 23, to 4 by 
houſes, to remove 


warranto agaigſt the city of London was alſo| 1 


reverſed, and the city reſtored to its privi- Then the earl of Argyle and other commil. 
leges ; and an act of -oblivion, at length, fioners were feat to make a folemn tender of 
paſſed, out of which were excepted ſome few| the crown to their majeſties, in the name of 
of the many late inſtruments of popery and| the eſtates and kingdom of Scotland; which 
arbitrary power. From the beginning of the| was done on May 11. In the mean time, 
reign of king, William and queen Mary, the duke of Gordon, a papiſt, fill held the 
there was a party in the nation who diſliked| caſtle of Edinburgh for the late king; bot! 
the new ſettlement, and were in continual] vigoraus fiege obliged him to ſurrender it, 
plots to overturn it, and to reſtore the late on June 13, upon condition that he and the 
king James. And to theſe were joined ſe- garriſon ſhould have their lives, liberties, an 

fortunes ſecured, And the earl of Dundee 


ſtrong impreſſions of the late doctrine off being ſlain in battle, and the forces he hat 
raiſed in the Highlands dwindling away by 


not bring themſelves to think it lawful to degrees, and being at length entirely ſup- 
preſſed, their majeſties remained aſterwand 
in the peaceable poſſefion of the crown of 
Scotland; though ſome things occahoned 


veral proteſtants, who, either from the 
paſſi ve obedience and non-refiftance, could 
reſiſt king James, or who, though they 


thoug... e interpoſition of the prince of 
Orange neceſſary at the time, yet were a- 


gainſt his being made king, and were only | great uneafinels, 
Far a regency in the name of king James II. | government 


being ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed with the notion|tage ; particularly ; 
NN of Glenco, between 30 and 40 in num 


after they had laid down their arms, it fe. 


of hereditary right, and direct lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion. Some of theſe, indeed, afterwards 


complied with the times, as the earl off bruary 1692-3. 


Nottingham, who was made ſecretary of ſecured the moſt importan 
kingdom, and uſed ſuch vic 


ſtate to king William and queen Mary, and 


Dr, Sherlock, who, after the victory at theſ proteſtants 
to their brethren in the north * 1 


on Kilmore, Coleraine, Ion! 
Londonderry, declared for 


Boyne, acknowledged their majeſties title, 
and was made dean of St, Paul's, But many 
adhered to their old principles, and the party 


was ſtrengthened and kept alive by ſeveralſ queen Mary. 


clergymen, who ſcrupled, or refuſed, to taken 


the new oaths, among whom were ſome] troops f a 
| þ March, 1688.9. Having taken 91 1 


biſhops, as the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


and the biſhops of Ely, Bath and Wells, and Kilmore, aft 
ſiege to Londonderry, 


whence, a few days 2 
meet his parliament t 
paſſed an act to attaint 


Peterborough, Norwich, and Glouceſter (of 
whom the four firſt had been impriſoned in 
the Tower by king James), who after ſome 
time were deprived, ànd their ſees filled with 


others; which occaſioned what ſome called| proteſta 


a ſchiſm in the church of England. Not| tl 
long after, the king, by the advice of the 


by his allies, declared war againſt France. 
The king and queen were ſolemnly crowned 


the fiege of Londonderry W? rf 171. 


d 
commons, and being ſtrongly ſolicited to it the utmoſt efforts, an 8 1 
| : 1 Mr. George Walker # O's, molt jure 


Baker, held out wich 


ed hearth · money, Which receive the 


prince, named William, whom his mu. 


I, the day of their coronation in England, 


of which the enemies of the 


failed not to make tber au. 
the flaughter of the med 


In Ireland, Tyrcoune h 
t places of thi 
lence againſt the 

hey were forced 10.28 
Mater who ſeit 8 


king William a 
The late infatuated king ſans 
h ſome Fre 


ow failed from Breſt wi un the 12 


and landed at Kinſale 


ſtout reſiſtince, 
* on April 203 fen 
ſtet, he epa 1 
Dublin, v dere 
between: and 4306 
nt lords, ladies, clergymen, int ( 


(1% 
emen, of high-treaſon. In the men . 


WIL 


though * 3 the 2 
ne upon horſe-fleſh, dogs, cats, ra 
* ics, ſtarch, dried and ſalted 
hides, and all kinds of offal ; till major- 
general Kirk arriving with ſome ſhips laden 
with proviſions, which, after a long delay, 
he at laſt found means, with difficulty, to 
convey into the town, the beſi-gers, on July 
uu, thought fit to raiſe the ſiege. The 
erriſon_of Inniſkilling, at the fame time, 
lid wonders ; particularly, the day Lefor- 
the ſiege of Derry was raiſed, they advanced 
near 20 miles to meet about 6.00 Iriſh, and 
ifeated them, killing and drowning near 
200, though themſelves were not above 
2000, and had but about 20 killed and 50 
wounded, In Auguſt, duke $chomberg ar- 
firedin Ireſond with 10,000 men, took Car- 
rickfergus in four days, and performed other 
afts of bravery and conduct. King William 
having paſſed an act for putting the admini- 
ration into the hands of the queen when- 
yer he ſhould be out of the kingdom, in 
ine 1690, landed with a gallant army in 
Wreland, and on July 1 fought the ever me- 
wrable battle of the B »yne, wherein, though 
de had the misfortune to loſe the brave duke 


4 
reſolution, 


WIL 


to animate the confederate princes and ſtatas, 
The French were ſo far Lofore-band with 
the allies, that they took the ftrong city 
of Mons this year, and Namur in the year 
following ; after which was fought the bat- 
tle of Steenkirk (king William command- 
ing the confederate army himſelf, as he did 
every year during the war) in which, though 
the French remained 'maſters of the field of 
battle, yet king William fo bravely diſputed 
the victory, that they had ſcarce any — 
elſe to boaſt of, the loſs being nearly eq 

on both fides, The king was no ſooner gone 
abroad in 16g1, but the Jacobites reſumed 
their favourite ſcheme, in concert with 
France, for reſtoring the Jate king James. 
But the vigilance of queen Mary and the 
government again diſconcerted their mea- 
ſures, The parliament meeting towards the 
end of the year, paſſed a bill for the frequent 
calling and meeting of parliaments, com- 
monly called the Iriennial Bill; but the 
king, by the advice of his miniſters, refuſed 
his aſſent: as he did alſo the next year to a 
bill touching free and impartial proceedings 
in parliament, being in the nature of what 
is now called -a Place bill: which ſo. diſ- 


chomberg, then 82 years old, yet he gained] 
complete victory over the French and lriſn 
Wy, and obliged king James to retire to 
Wublin, and make all the haſte he could 
ack to France, King William, the follow-| 
by Sunday, entered Dublin in triumph, and 
ent to St. Patrick's church to return thanks 
d God for his victory: and arriving in 
gland the beginning of September, be ſent 
be ear! of Marlborough to carry on the re- 
kin of Ireland; who took Curk and 
Inlzle with ſuch expedition, that he was 
un at Kenſington oa October 29. , The 
* year, 1691, the intrepid Engliſh under 
e brave general Ginckle, and other valiant 
pamancers, made themſelves maſters of 
more, with incredible bravery paſled the 
non amidſt the fire of the enemy, and 
k Athlone, and fought the glorious bat- 
of Azhrim on July 1, wherein 4000 
Wand their general St, Ruth were flain ; 
han was ſoon followed by the ſurrender of 
way, and laſtly, that of Limerick in 
"wer {where Tyrconnel died, as it were 
mel, on Auguit 14), by which an end 
pot to the Iriſh war, and all Ireland 
Feduces to the obedience of king Wil- 
n and queen Mary, In England, the king 


; 


to the f 


4 ves the conveution-parliament, on Fe- 
1 ay 6, 1629-g2, and a new periiament 
* on March 20, It was in (bis ſeſ- 
1 ; tat tne act of oblivion, beſote- men- 
+ Ee Was paſſed. In the mean time, the 
. cn king was puſhing his conqueſts in 
1 Netherlands and other parte, which 
1 


king William to go 
mous congreſs at the Hague, 


pleaſed the commons, that they reſolved, 
that whoever adviſed the king not to give 
the royal eſſent to that act, was an enemy to 
their majeſties and the kingdom. However, 
the parliament inſiſting upon the Triennial 
Bill, he thought fit to paſs it in 1694, which 
gave a general ſatisfaction. In July was 
fought the famous battle of Landen, between 
the allied army commanded by king William, 
and the French under the duke of Luxem- 
oug : and though the latter were much ſu- 
verlor ia number, the former fought with 
tuch obſtinate bravery, under their prudent 
and vali.nt leader, that for ſome titge they 
had maniteſtly the advantage; and it was 
only the ſuperio icy of numbers that at lat 
wrefted the victory out of their bands: after 
which, the French made theraſelves maſters 
of Charleroy. Our loſs likewiſe at ſea was 
this vear very confiderabvle, For the whole 
Breit fivet, on June 16, fell upon Sir George 
Rooke's ſquadron, which Had a fleet of near 
co merchant-thips, bound for the Streights, 
under its convoy, whiitt it was ſeparated 
trom the main fleet, which ſhould have con- 
voyed it out of danger, and took, burnt 
or ſunk four of the greateſt Smyrna ſhips, 
three Dutch men of war, and one Engliſh, 
and near $0 other merchant- ſhips. Our ho- 
nour at ſea was in great meaſure retrieved 
this year- The king returned on Novem- 
ber 9. On December 28, queen Mary died 
of the ſmall-pox, to the inexpreſſible grief 
of the nation. She was king James's eldeft 
daughter, and died in the 33d year of her 
age, having reigned near fix years jointly 
with the king her huſband, On March 5, ſhe 
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was moſt ſolemnly aud magnificently interred 
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though reduced to the neceſſity” 
horſe-Aeſh, dogs, cats, rats 
tallow, ſtarch, dried and ſalted 
kinds of offal ; till major- 
with ſome ſhips laden 
h, after a long delay, 
he at laſt found means, with difficulty, to 
convey into the town, the beſi-gers, on Juiy 
zu, thought fit to raiſe the ſiege. The 
garriſon of laniſkilling, at the ſame time, 
wid wonders ; particularly, the day Letfor- 
the ſiege of Derry was raiſed, they advanced 
near 20 miles to meet about 6.00 Iriſh, and 
erated them, killing and drownung near 
3000, though themſelves were not above 
deco, and had but about 20 killed and 50 
Wounded, In Auguſt, duke Schombergz ar- 
Melia lreſond with 10,000 men, took Car- 
ickfergus in four days, and performed other 
Qs of bravery and conduct. King William 
wing paſſed an act for putting the admini- 
ration into the hands of the queen when- 
er he ſhould be out of the kingdom, in 
une 1690, landed with a gallant army in 

land, and on July 1 fought the ever me- 
orable battle of the B»yne, wherein, though 


reſolution, 
of feeding upon 


and mice, 
hides, and all i 
general Kirk arriving 
with proviſions, whic 
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to animate the conſederate princes and ſtatas, 
The French were ſo far Lefore-band with 
the allies, that they took the ftrong city 
of Mons this year, and Namur in the year 
following; after which was fought the bat» 
tle of Steenkirk (king William command- 
ing the confederate army himſelf, as he did 
every year during the war) in which, though 
the French remained 'maſters of the field of 
battle, yet king William fo bravely diſputed 
the victory, that they had ſcarce any — 
elſe to boaſt of, the loſs being nearly eq 
on both fides. The king was no ſooner gone 
abroad in 1091, but the Jacobites reſumed 
their favouriie ſcheme, in concert with 
France, for reſtoring the Jate king James. 
But the vigilance of queen Mary and the 
goverament again diſconcerted their mea- 
ſures, The parliament meeting towards the 
end of the year, paſſed a bill for the frequent 
calling and meeting of parliaments, com- 
monly called the Triennial Bill; but the 
king, by the advice of his miniſters, refuſed 
his aſſent: as he did alſo the next year to a 
bill touching free and impartial proceedings 
in parliament, being in the nature of what 
is now called -a Place-bill ; which ſo. diſ- 


e hal the misfortune to loſe the brave duke 
homberg, then 82 years old, yet he gained 
complete victory over the French and Iriſh 
Wy, and obliged king James to retire to 
Fublin, and make all the haſte he could 
ck to France, King William, the follow- 
Sunday, entered Dublin in triumph, and 
Went to St. Patrick's church to return thanks 
God for his victory: and arriving in 
Wand the beginning of September, he fent 
ear! of Mariborough to carry on the re- 
chin of Jreland; who took Cork and 
Intle with ſuch expedition, that he was 
un at Kenüngton oa October 28. The 
t year, 1691, the intrepid Engliſh under 
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1 * | 
drave general Cinckle, and other valiant 


pleaſed the commons, that they reſolved, 
that whoever adviſed the king not to give 
the royal eſſent to that act, was an enemy to 
their majeſties and the kingdom. However, 
the parliament inſiſting upon the Triennial 
Bill, he thought fit to paſs it in 1694, which 
gave a general ſatisfaction. In July was 
fought the famous battle of Landen, between 
the allied army commanded by king William, 
and the French under the duke of Luxem- 
burg: and though the latter were much ſu- 
verlor ia number, the former ſought with 
tach obitinate bravery, under their prudent 
and vallant leader, that for ſome tirye they 
had manifeſtly the advantage; and it was 


mmanders, made themſelves maſters of! only the ſuperio iy of numbers that at laſt 


\ $1 * * ”* 
more, with incredible bravery paſled the 


reed the victory out of their hands: after 


nn n amidſt the fire of the enemy, and which, the French made themſelves maſtery 
Ik Athicne, and fougut the glorious bat- of Charleroy. Our loſs likewiſe at ſea was 


of Aghrim on July 1, wherein 4000 
a and their general St. Ruth were ſlain ; 
ich was ſoon followed by the ſurrender of 
way, and laſtly, that of Limerick in 
Per (where Tyrconnel died, as it were 
riet, on Augun 14), by which an end 
pet to the Iriſh war, and all Ireland 
reduced to the obedience of king Wil- 
mi cueen Mary, In England, the king 
Pes the conveution-parliament, on Fe- 
ty 6, 1689-95, and a new parliament 

on March 20. It was in this ſeſ⸗ 
that ne act cf oblivion, before-men- 
b Was paſſed, In the mean time, the 


2 Was puſhing his conqueſts in 
Nett 


euicr.ands and other par! 
E It neceſſar 
to the „ 
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y for king William to go 
mous congreſs at the Hague, 


unf of the year 1691, in order 
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this vear very confiderable, For the whole 
Breit ret, on June 16, fe)l vpn Sir George 
Rooke's ſquadron, which had a ficet of near 
co merchant-thips, bound for the Streights, 
under its convoy, Whiltt it was ſeparated 
trom the main fleet, which ſhoulc have con- 
voyed it out of danger, and took, burnt 
or ſunk four of the greateſt Smyrna ſhips, 
three Dutch men of war, and one Engliſh, 
and near $0 other merchant-ſhips. Our ho- 
nour at ſea was in great 2 retrie ved 
this year. The king returned on Novem- 
ber 9. On December 28, queen Mary died 
of the ſmall-pox, to the inexpreſſible grief 
of the nation, She was king James's eldeſt 


daughter, and died in the 33d year of her 
age, having reigned near fix years jointly 
with the king her huſband, On March 5, ſhe 
was moſt 


77k 
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ſo.cuanly and magnificently interred 
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In Henry VIIIth's chapel. In the beginning|o 


of the year 1695, the parliament made a 
tri inquiry into ſeveral abuſes and cor- 
ruptions. In this ſeſſion alſo, the bad tate 
of the ſilver- coin was firſt taken into con- 
fideration, which by clipping and adulterat- 
ing had been reduced near half in value, to 
the great detriment of trade and embarraſſ- 
ment of the public revenue. The remedy- 
ing of this grievance was not perfected till 
the next parliament, when all the filyer- 
money was ordered to be called in and re- 
coined, and the loſs to be borne by the pub- 
lic. This gave riſe to Exchequer-bills, or 
PER which were no ſooner ſet on 
oot, but the ſcandalous practice of falſe in 
dorſement began, for which Mr. Charles 
Duncomb and Mr, Knight were expelled the 
houſe, and committed to the Tower; and 
Mr. Burton to Newgate. . Bills were ordered 
to be brought in to puniſh them, which 
ed the, commons, but were throwp out 

y the lords, who being equally divided upon 
Vuncomb's bill, the duke of Leeds gave the 
caſting vote for rejecting it, The year 1795 
was glorious to king William and the allies 
dy the reduction of Namur. Marſhal Bouf- 
filers having thrown himſelf into it with a 
ſtrong reintorcemen:, the garriſon then con- 
ſiſted of near 15, co men, and they were 
Furniſhed with proviſions for ſeveral months. 
Yet king William having laid ſicge to it, 
the beginning of July, carried it on with 
ſuch vigour and good conduct, even in the 
fight of a numerous French army, under 
marſhal Villeroy, who had advanced to re- 
lieve it, that the town ſurrendered on Au- 
guſt 6, N. S. and the caſlile in lefs than a 
month after, The Engliſh fleet, uncer lord 
Perkeley, ſpread tertor this ſummer along 
the coaſts of France, bombarded St. Maloes, 
and ſome other towns : and in return, Vil- 
leroy, by the French king's order, bombard- 
ed Bruſſels. His majeſty, who at his de- 
parture had appointed lords-juſtices to govern 
the kingdom in his abſence, immediately 
on his return, by proclamation diſſolved 
bis ſecond parliament, and a new one met 
on November 22. On the 1 th of January, 
a double plot was about this time diſcovered, 
to aſſaſſinate the king, and invade the king- 
com. Many of the late king James's emil- 
{.ries came over from France, and held con- 
ſultations with papiſts and Jacobites here, 


how to murder king William; and after 
ſeveral debates on the time, place and man- 


ner, of putting their horrid deſign in execu 
tion, they at laſt agreed to aſſoſſinate his 
majeſty in his coach, on ſome day ta Fe- 
bruary, 1695 6, in a lane between Brentford 
and Turnham-Creen, as he returned from 
punting. Bur happily the whole plot was 
diſcovered, by Mr. Pcndergiaſs, the very 
night before it was to be executed, which 


2 the proclamation for 
conſpirators. At the ſame 1. 

to be an invaſion "og thay — 
purpoſe King James was come to Calais, an 
the troops, artillery and ftores were hne 
diately ordered to be embarked; by: by the 
news of the aſſaſſination plot having nic 
ried, and the ſpeedy ſending of a formidable 
fleex under admiral Ruffel, this other 
of the deſign was fruſtrated: and Cali n 
not long after bombarded by the Engl, 
Before his majeſty went abroad in 1696, he 
appointed the grest officers of - ate or the 
time being, with other lords and gent eden 
among whom was the great Mr. Locks, t 
be commiſſioners for trade and plantation, 
This was the firſt commiſſion of the kink 
and is fill kept on foot, The canjajg 
paſſed in Flanders this year without any x- 
tion. Thg French, to hring down the . 
mands of Spain, beſieged and touk Arth in 
Flanders this year, as alſo the city of Bar 
celona in Spain; the king of England md 
the ſtates general, who had in + mann 
borne the whole burden of the war, ſeeing 
io connive at theſe conqueſis to bring Spain 
the more readily to accept the þ% 4 
France, eſpecially as they knew theſe placy 
muſt be reflored by the peace ; the i N 
which went on but ſſou ly, at Rylmd, 4 
place belonging to king Williap, beweg 
the Hague and Delft; but at lf, by by 
Majeſty's addreſs, and the mediation vf tt 
king af Sweden, it was happily conciuan 
and ſigned there by the Engifh, Spun, 
and Dutch plenipotentiaries, vith that ch 
France, on September 10, and by the min 
ters of the emperor, who ſt od out fox 10 
time, on October 20, with as much abi 
tage to the allies as could reaſonably 3 & 
pected, When the parliament met, (wy 
ber 3, the king told them 1 his (perch 
that conſidering the circumſtances of uh 
abroad, it was his opinion, that Een 
could not be fafe without 4 be. 
which clauſe the comment did not He! 
if it were deſigned t recommend 3 

ing army in time 0 
A debates, they 1 Tht 3 
land forces, raiſed fince 
ſhould be paid and diſbanded, 
their affection to his majeſh; 8 
on December 20, That 7960" | 75 
num be granted to him for the kene 
civil-liſt, The parliunen on 
tin July 5, 1698, ape wee 7 
and July = x xo cilſulved. la 19s 
the new Eaſt- india compa") re * 
the werchants having apreed cis 
2,c0c,000 J. to the be TT 
cent. The old company 
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was confirmed by Mr. de la Rue, another 


cent, bot 659 
co. ooo |, at 4 pf Fs 
liefted ; though thr een 
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fnued a corpora 
waited, On July 


of partition was concluded between 
Tagland, France, and the States, concern- 
ing the ſucceſſion 5 the _ — 
the king of Spain, who was now ol 
4 a Bae ſtate of health, ſhould die 
vhout iſſue. By this treaty, ſo much to 
the prejudice of king William's reputation, 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, a great 
many other places, and particularly thoſe on 
the French kde of the Pyrenees, were to be 
nen to the Dauphin of France : Spain, the 
Indies and Low-Countries, to the electora 
pr.nce of Bavaria : and the duchy of Milan, 
tothe archduke Charles, the emperor's ſe- 
tond ſon, The beginning of the year 1700, 
a ſecond treaty was concluded, on occaſion 
{ the death of the electoral prince of Ba- 
ia, whoſe ſhare was now aſſigned to the 
chduke Charles; and the duke of Lorrain, 
hoſe country was to be given to France, 
was to have the duchy of Milan, To return 
o the year 1698, Ori December 6, the new 
arliament met, in which, though the king 


ad-forces kept up, yet the commons te- 
ved, That all the land-forces, exceeding 
boo for England, and 12,000 for Ireland 
|| his majeſty's hatural-born ſubje&s), 
uld be forthwith paid and diſbanded, This 
ade the king very uneaſy ; but when he 
the parliament in eartieſt, he complied 
ith a good grace, He would fain have kept 
Is Dutch guards that came over with him 
rſt; but not being able to move the 
lament, he with complaiſance ſubmitted, 
d ſent them away: which gave great ſa- 
action to his people, In June, 1699, the 
$ went over to Holland, and returned in 
Rober, The parliament met on Nov. 16, 
| in this ſeſſion were great debates about 
Iriſh forfeited eſtates, reſuming the grants 
ich the king had made of ſeveral of them 
dis miniſters and favourites, and applying 
to the uſe of the public. The commons, 
April, 1700, to carry theit point, tacked 
bill of reſumption to the land-tax bill ; 
ich occaſioned great heats between the 
d houſes, the lords making amendments, 
ch the commons would not agree to; 
a the king fearing the conſequences, 


without any amendments, and on April 
prorogued the parliament. Immediately 
which, he took the great ſeal from lord 
ns, and 
| the title of lard-keeper, 
b cver again to Hollan 
; and on the 29th 

died that hope 
of Glouceſter, ſon to their 
* the prince and princeſs 


tion, and the two companies 
20, the king went over 
ts Holland, and about a month after, the 


apreſſed his deſire of having a good body of 


a private meſſage to the lords to paſs the 


gave it to Sir Nathan Wright, 
The king 
d in July, this 
» unhappily for Eng- 
tul young prince the 
royal high- 
4 of Denmark, 
"out tea years old, Th; king of 


WIL 


Spain dying towards the end of this fear, 
the duke of Anjou was declared king of Spain 
by the French king his granifather. And 
the French, at the ſame time, over-running 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, both king William 
and the ſtates were obliged to own the duke 
of Anjou's title, in order to gain time. His 
majeſty, ſoon after his return, diſſolved the 
parliament, and at the ſame time, to pleaſe 
thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the , 
Church- party, made ſome alterations in his 
miniſtry ; having firſt called up to the houſe 
of lords, Charles Montague, eſq; (who was 
chancellor of the Exchequer when the great 
affair of the coin was regulated, chiefly by 
his ſkill and addreſs) by the title of lord 
Halifax, The new parliament meeting in 
February, 1700-1, the commons choſe Ro- 
bert Harley, eſq; their ſpeaker, The king 
in his ſpeech, on the death of the duke of 
Glouceſter, having recommended to them a 
further proviſion for the ſucc of the 
proteſtant line, after him and the princeſs, 
both houſes came into it; and on June 12, 
1901, his majeſty paſſed the famous act for 
the further limitation of the crown, and 
better ſecuring the rights and liberties of the 
ſubjects; whereby the crown was further 
limited to the princeſs Sophiz, eleQtorels 
dowager of Hanover, and her proteſtant heirs, 
She was daughter of king James I. 
by his daughter Elizabeth, queen of Bohe- 
mia, and grandmother to his late majeſty king 
George II. Both houſes had cenſured the 
partition-treaty, and the commons went ſe 
far as to impeach of high-crimes and miſ- 
demeanors, the earl of Portland, the chief 
manager of that treaty, and the earl of Or- 
ford, and the lords Somers and Halifax, as 
the adviſers of it, The peers, where the 
court-party prevailed, were for favouring the 
four lords ; and after long debates, meſſages 
and conferences, about the time and manner 
of their trial, which occaſioned a great breach 
between the two houſes, the lords of them- 
ſelves appointed a day for the trial of lords 
Somets and Orford, againſt whom articles 
had been exhibited, and the commons not 
appearing, acquitted them; and at the ſame 
time, June 24, diſmiſſed the impeachments 
againſt the lords Portland and Halifax, and 
the old one againſt the duke of Leeds. The 
ſame day, the king, to put an end to theſe 
diſſenGons, prorogued f parliament. His 
majeſty went again to Holland in July, here 
he made a ſpeech in the aſſembly of x hh ſtates, 
on the poſture of iffairs in Europe, which 
had a good effect. The Engliſh nation was 
now divided into 2 for and againſt a 
war; the old and new miniſtry, and the 
houſe of commons {which had occaſioned the 
famous Keatiſh petition, and Legion letter, 
in which laſt the commons were treated with 
great ſcurrility, apd even menaces). But the 
death 5 the late king James, on Sept, 5, at 

712 a It. 


: 


* 


. | 
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St. Germains, and the French king's de- 
claring thereupon the pretended prince of 
Wales king of theſe realms, gave a new turn 
to people's minds, and made them all unite 
in a firm adherence to his majeſty, and the 
utmoſt abhorrence of the indignity put 
upon him and the nation by the French king. 
His majeſty returned about the end of Octo 

ber, and having diſſolved the parliament, 
called anether to meet on December 30. The 
commons again choſe Mr. Harley their 
ſpeaker, and the king made a moſt excellent 
ſpeech to both houſes on the preſent poſture 
of affairs, the late inſolent ſtep of the French 
king, the dangers that threatened Europe, 
by his placing his grandſon on the throne of 
Spain, and the alliances he had made for 
obviating thoſe dangers: to which both 
houſes returned the moſt ſatisfactory addreſ 
ſes. And ſoon after, the commons addreſſed 
hie majeſty, that it might be an article in 
the ſeveral treaties' of alliance, That no 
peace ſhould be made with France, till his 
majeſty and the nation have reparation for 
the indignity offered by the French king, in 
declaring the pretended prince of Wales king 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. They 
then voted 30, oo land- forces, and as many 
for the ſea- ſervice. In the midſt of theſe 
vigorous reſolutions, the king, who had been 
declining in his health for ſome time, on 
February 21, t7or-2, fell from his horſe, 
as he was hunting, and broke his right col- 
lar-bone; which, joined with his former 
indiſpoſition, held him in a Janguiſhing ſtate 
till the Sth of March, when, with great 
eompoſedneſs and refignation, he expired. 
During his illneſs, the royal aſſent was g ver 
by commiſſion to an act for attainting the 
pretended prince of Wales of high-treaſon ; 
and another for the further ſecurity of rs 
majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the 


crown in the proteſtant line, &c. Thus died. 


the heroic king William III. in the 50 
year of his age, having reigned 13 years, 
three weeks, and two days, William III. 
was in his perſon of the middle ſtature, a 
thin body and delicate conſtitution, ſubject 
to an aſthma and continual chugh from his 
infancy, He had an aquiline noſe, ſparkling 
eyes, a large forehead, and a grave ſolemn 
aſpect. He was very ſparing of ſpeech :* his 


' converſation was dry, and his manner dif- 


guſting, except in battle, when his deport- 
ment was free, ſpirited, and animating, In 
courage, fortitude, and equanimity, he ri- 
valled the moſt eminent warriors of :nti- 
quity ; and his natura! ſagacity made amends 
for the defeAs in his education, which had 
not been properly ſuperintended. He was 
religious, temperate, generally juſt and ſin- 
cere, a ſtranger to violent tranſports of faſ- 
flon, and might have peſſed for one of the 
beſt princes of the ege in which he lied, 
had be never aſcended the thone of Greats 


Britain. But; the diſtinguiſhing criterica of 


cious practice of borrowing upon remate 


| of the county. 


Wit 


his character was ambition. ; 
ſacriſiced the punctilios of hh os 
rum, in depoſing his own father-in-law a 
uncle; and this he kratißed at the er 

of the nation that raiſed him to ſoyerei 
authority. He aſpired to the honour of 28. 
ing as umpire in all the conteſt of Europe ; 
and the ſecond object of his attenticn wa, 
the proſperity of that country to which he 
owed his birth and extraction. Whether he 
really thought the interefls of the continent 
and Great-Britain were inſeparable, or ſovght 
only to drag England into the confederacy ag 
a convenient ally, certain it is, he involved 
theſe kingdoms in foreign connexions, which, 
in all probability, will be produQtive of their 
ruin, In order to eſtabliſh this favourite 
point, he ſcrupled not to employ all the et- 
gines of corruption, by which the morak of 
the nation were totally debauched, He p- 
cured a parliamentary ſandction for 2 ſtanding 
army, which now ſeems to be interwoven in 
the conſtitution, He introduced the perti- 


funds; an expedient that neceſſarily hatched 
a brood of uſurers, brokers, and ftock-jobs 
bers, to prey upon the vitals of their country 
He intailed upon the nation a growny cet, 
and a ſyſtem of politics big with miſery, f. 
ſpair, and deſtruction. Jo ſum up his che- 
racter in a few words: William wa 2 fr 
taliſt in religion, indefatigable in war, es. 
terpriſing in politics, dead to all the vim 
— generous” emotions of the buen bent, 
a cold relation, an indiß eren Dope | 
diſagreeable man, an ungracious prince, 1 
an imperious ſovereign.» 
WILLING, AG. inclined, or not aw 
to do a thing; conſenting ; teſirous; in. 
rable; pleaſed; ready or  condeſcencinyy 
choſen, 
WILLITON, a village in Semer!-tirs 
8 miles E. bf Minehead, with one cs 00 
Trinity Monday, for hard-ware zwe te! 
WILLOW, 8 a tree worn by foren K. 
MT ; 
a WILMINGTON, a village buſt, # 
miles N. W. of Eaſt Bourn with er 
on September 17, for ſheep and pecan n p 
WIT'LTON, a town in 1 2 4 
market on Wedneſdays, and three ar; | 
May 4, September 9%, 30 int e 
ſheep. It is ſented near the river WII 


f as formerly the chict tert 
ancient place, an | was forme! | 
277 Itis now but 2 wean * 


* 
though it ſerds two — — 


** theeglace where the knigbtz © 
— It h m inufactor] 45 
It is $52 miles W. by S. of Lons n 
- WILTSHIRE, an EngliſhcoonÞo | p 
in length, and 34 un ane H H 
the W. by elbe 


somerſetſhite; 
ceſterſhire; on the E. by 


hire ; and on the S. by bo! 


WIN 


Un; being 54 miles in length, and 
weadth, It contains 22,000 houſes, 165,000 
inhabitants, 304 pariſhes, 21 market towns, | 
and ſends 34 members to parliament. The 
principal rivers ate, the Willey, the Adder, 
the two Avons, the Tems, the Kennet, the 
Doril, the Nader, and the Were, The air is 
generally good, though ſharp upon the hills and 
towns in winter, but milder in the vales and 
bottoms, The N. part is hilly, the S. level, 
and the middle full of downs, intermixed 
with bottoms, wherein are rich meadows and 
corn fields. There are ſeveral towns in it 
noted for the woollen manufacture, Here is 
a famous trench which runs from E. to W. 
and is viſible for many miles. The common 
people will have it to be the work'of the devil, 
but it was probably the boundary of the W, 
Son monarchy, Saliſbury is the principal 
wn. 
WILY, [o7ly] Adj. full of ſtratagem; ſly ; 
cunning; artful ; tricking, 

WYMBLE, S. { Belg. ] an inftrument with 
Which holes are bored, - 

WTMONDH AM, or WI'NDHAM, a town 
ef Norfolk, with a market on Fridays, and 
Gree fairs; on February 2, May 6, and Sep- 
tember 7, for horſes, Jean cattle, and petty 
chpmen. It is ſeated on a dirty bottom, 
and has been noted for ftockings, wooden 
ſpoons, taps, and ſpindles, made here. The 
ſerple of the church is very high, and on It 
Was hung Ket the tanner, in 15 9. It is 
v1 miles N. E. by N. of London. 

WFMPLE, S. Tr.] a hood or veil, * The 
. "pler, or criſping pins.“ II. ii. 422. Obſo- 
de 


e , 

WIMPLE, a village in Devonſkire, with 
"nc fait, on Monday ſe'nnight after Septem- 
ber 1, for cattle, | 

, aſed in the compound names of men, 
3 war or ſtrength; from «vin, Sax. 
meanes it 1mplies popularity, from <vinna, 
dex. dear, or beloved. And in the names of 
Pacer, Cenctes a baitie fought there, 
COIN, V. A. [preter. and paſſ. <von. 

.o conquer, or gain by conqueſt ; to 
bn Ne victory in a conteſt or game; to gain 
ute. withheld ; to obtain or overpower 
; "uperior charms, or perſuaſions. Neuterly, 
un the victory or advantage. Uſed with 
10 to kufſuence, gain ground or fayour, or 
v overpower. 

— 
= ARA, or WINBOURNE, a town 
3 re, with a market on Fridays, 
* ON on Good-Friday; afid September 
* 5 8 and cheeſe. It' is ſeated be- 
_ 1 rooks, on tlie river Szour; is a 
Ae well inhabited place, and has a 


T into . : . 2 
ome church called the Minſter, and was 
nunnery, It is 105 


7 k 


© 


Timer noted for its 
wy „S. W. of London. 
' NCAUTON, or WI'NCAUNTON, 


town in © . g 
\ in Somerſetſhire, with a market on 


| dwindled to a mean place, it retains its pri vi- 


an 41 
Kloys, bat no Jurs. It is ſeated on 


WIN 


7 in; the fide of a hill on the London road, £4 miles 


S. of Bath, and 113 W. by S. of London. 
To WINCE, V. N. [Brit.] to kick with 


pain, To kick in order to throw off a rider, 
applied to beaſts of carriage. 


WINCH, S. [Fr.] an inſtrument held in 


the hand, by which a wheel is turned round 
a windlace, _ | 


To WINCH, V. A, See Wixce. 

WI'NCHCOMBE, a town in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, on May 16, and July 28, for horfes, 
ſheep, and horned cattle, It is 934 miles W. 
N. W. of London. | 

-WI NCHELSEA, a town in Suſſex, with a 


| market on Saturday, and one fair on May 14, 


for cattle and pedlars ware, It is an ancient 


place, at leaſt the old town, which was ſwal- 


lowed up by the ocean in 1250. Tho” now 


leges, and fends two members to parliament. 
It is ſeated on a rocky cliff, on an inlet of the 
ſea, and had a haven, now choaked up, It 
had 18 pariſh churches, now reduced to one, 
It is 67 miles S. E. of London, and is govern- 
ed by a mayor and jurats, 

WINCHESTER, a city of Hampſhire, 
with two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, It has five pariſt' churches, befides the 
cathedral, which is a large and beautiful 
ſtructure, and in which are interred ſeveral 
Saxon kings and queens, The other re- 
markable buildings are, the biſhop's palace, 
the hall where the aſſizes are kept, and the 
college or ſchool, which laſt is without the 
walls. King Charles II. appeinted Sir Chriſ- 
topher Wren to build a reyal palace here, but 
he never lived to ſee it finiſhed; nor has it 
been hitherto according to the original plan. 
it has a fair, kept on St. Giles's hill, on 
September 12, for horſes, cheeſe, and leather, 
and another on Magdalen hill, on Auguſt 2, 
for the ſame, It is 21 miles N. W. of 
Chicheſter, and 674 W. by N. of London. 
The City is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
ſeveral aldermen, fix of whom are always 
juſtices, with a ſheriff, two bailiffs, and. four 
conſtables. | 

WIND, [ind] S. [Sax.] a ſenſible mo- 
tion of the air; the direction of the air to any 
point; breath; any thing inſignificant, par- 
ticularly applied to threats. Wind of airy 
threats. Pa. Loft, To take or have the cin 
of, fignifies to have the aſcendancy or ad- 
vantage of. Te take wind, applied to ſecrets, 
implies their being diſcloſed or made public. 

To WIND, [wind] V. A. [preter, and 
part, paſſ. wound, Sax. ] to blow or ſound by 
the breath; to turn round, to twiſt, After 
turn, to regulate in its courſe, To manage 
by ſhifts or expedients ; to follow by the ſcent 3 
to change or alter; to enfold, entwiſt, or en- 
circle, Uſed with out, to extricate from any 
difficulty. To wind up, to bring to a ſmall 
compaſs; to raiſe by means of a winch or 


key; 


* 


V —— a 


WIN 


key; to raiſe by degrees ; to put in order by | WINGHAM, a village in 
a certain end or regular ation. Neuterly, to|miles W. of Sandwich, with 


alter or change; to turn, or twiſt round; to 
move round; to move in crooked lines; from 
windur, I. crooked. To be extricated from 
any difficulty or perplexity, followed by out of. 
WI'NDBOUND. | 2v#ni!bound ] Adj. hinder- 
ed from ſailing by contrary wines, 
WI'NDER, | wvinder } S. an inſtrument or 
2 by which any thing is turned round. 
n Botany, a plant that twiſts itſelf round 
others, 
WINDFALL, [wvindfau!/] S. fruit blown 
down from a tree; a tree blown down, 
WINDING, [winding] S. [III.] any 
crooked or bending path; flexure z meander. 
WINDINGSHEET, [| «vinding ſheer] S. a 
ſheet in which the dead are wrapped. 
WYNDLASS, or WI NDLACE, S. a handle 
by which a rope or lace is wound round a cy- 
linder; a handle by which a wheel, or any 
thing is turned. 
WINDLE, S. a ſpindle, 
WINDOW, [winds] S. [ Dan.] an aper- 
ture in a building, by which light and air are 


let into a toom. The frame of glaſs, &c,} WINSTER, a townof Derbyſhire, vhic 


that covers the aperture, 
To WINDOW, [winds] V. A. to furniſh 
with windows z to place at 4 window, To 
break into openings. 

WINDPIPE, S. [windpipe] the aperture 
thro' which we breathe ; the weſand, or wezand. 

WINDSOR, a town of Berkſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and three fairs; on 
Eafter-Tucſday, for horſes and cattle; June 5, 
for horſes, cattle, ſheep, and wool; and Oct. 
13, for horſes and cattle, It is pleaſantly 
ſeated on the banks of the Thames, in a 
healthful air; and is a handſome, large, well 
inhabited place; but chiefly famous for its 
magnificent caftle, which is a royal palace, 
and where the ceremony of inſtalling the 


knights of the Garter is perforined in the colnſhire, with one fait, on July 14, for bun 
chapel ; and St. George's hall, which is pav- jcattle and goods. 


ed with marble, is one of the fineſt rooms in 
Europe. Windſor ſends two members to par- 
liament, and is 214 miles W. of London. 
WI'NDWARD, [windward] Adj. towards 
the wind, 


p 


4 


WI'NDY, [windy] Adj. eonſiſting of wind; the firſt Monday in Leat, for back 


next the wind; empty, airy, of having no 
ſoli lit.; tempeſtuous, moleſted with the wind; 
uffy, flatulen:, 


WINE, S. [Sax. ] a liquor made of the for cleanſe by rubbing ww” 
vice of the grape fermented; liquor made of [gently ; to clear away j © 
Uſed with cut, to efface. +; abort 


fermentation of vegetables. 
WING, S. [Dan.] that part of a bird by 


which it fli-s; flight; a fan to winnow, [ſtroke ; a gybe Fr.) metal draws in les 


In Botany, the angle formed between the ſtem 


and leaves of a plant. In War, the two ex- herd „ AEDRAx, v. A 1 ü 


treme bodies on the ſides of an army. Any ſide- 
niece. The two detached ſides of a building. |! 


To WING, V. A. ts furniſh with wings ; length z to draw by art or vile 12 
1 


to enable to fly; to ſupply an army with ſide 


with a market on 


WIR 


bs tn 
May 1, and November I, he an, 
9 WINK; V. u. lag] v ut th 
eyes ; to hint, or direct dy the motion of the 
eye. lids. Figuratively, to paſs-by a ful 
without taking notice of it; io connire to 
ſeem not to ſee; to tolerate, , 
WIN, S. the act of cloſing the 
hint by the motion of the eve, 
WINNING, Part, attr«Qre; charming; 
CTA by elegance of adere% and bels. 
WYNNING, S. a ſum won 21 
To WI'NN Vis; wid] v. 4 J 
ſeparate by means of wind 3 to ſeparate graig 
from the chaff; to fan, or ben a with 
Wings.“ JF innows the buxom att.“ Pa. Lg, 
Figuratively, to fift, examine, or ſeparne, 
WINSLOW, a town in Buckingham 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fain, 
on Holy-Thurſday, and Auguſt 21, for cath, 
It is ſeated in a good ſvil, where there is fly 
of wood; It is 511 miles W. N. V. 4 
London, 


Je; a 


has no market; but a meeting for the (ale of 
proviſions on Saturdays, It is 146 nil 
N. N. W. of London, 

WINTER, S. [Sax. Dan. Teut. and eg 
the cold ſeaſon of the year; Among Printer, 
it is that part of the preſs which ſuſan die 
carriage. Winter-ſolſtice, is the time whea 
the ſun enters the tropic of Capricorn, making 
the ſhorteſt day, which now is December ai 
To WINTER, V. N. to paſsthe water, 
Actively, to feed in the winter, 
WI'NTERBORN, or WI'NTERBURY, 
a village in Glouceſterſhire, d miles N. E. 4 
Briſtol, with two fairs, on Jute 2% 1. 
October 18, for cattle and ſheep. 


WI'NTERINGHAM, 2 village in Lit 


- — © — „ 74 


WINTER TON, « village i luck 
ſhire, with one fair, on July 5) fat * 
ſorts of goods. 9 
WI'NTON, a village in Hemphirs 6 
miles N. of Chriſtchurch, with two fans 


= 
_—_— A . 5 


leather, and horſes, and Oftuber 10 b 


leather, horſes, bullocks, and beef 
To WIPE, V. A. [$a] to rb Wh 


— 
Co 
— 


ö om X92 


WIPE, S. the a&of 


8 * 


1 ſarcalm. 4 
WIKE, 5. 


oa i 


into ur 


nto wire; to draw owt. 


.  Þ 


t RKSWORTH, a to 
* utidaj 4 


t odies, MNeuter'y, to paſs by flight, 


WII 


0 May 1, and September 3, for horned 
cattle, It is a pretty large populous place, 
vith a handſome church. a free-ſchool, and 
1n alms-houſe, and is remarkable for having 
the greateſt lead-market in England, It 1s 
138 miles N, N, W, of London. | 

To WIS, V. A. [pret, and part. pail, wi}. 

.] to know. : 

WI'SBEACH, or WI'SBICH, a town in 
Cambridgeſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
and five fairs, on the Saturday and Monday 
before Palm-Sunday, for hemp and flax, 
Monday before Whit-Sunday for horſes, the 
$aturday before Whit-Sunday for hemp and 
fla, July 25 for horſes, Auguſt 1, and 2, 
for hemp and flax, It is ſeated in a fenny 
part of the county, in the Iſle of Ely, between 
two rivers, and is a place of ſome account. 
It is 89% miles N. by E. of London, 

WISDOM, [wizdom] S. [Sax.] denotes 
a higher and more refined notion of things, 
immediately preſented to the mind, as it were, 
by intuition, without the affiſtance of rati- 
ocination. In a moral ſenſe, it ſignifies pru- 
dence or diſcretion, $y non. Wiſdom makes 
vs at and ſpeak properly. Prudence prevents 
our ſpeaking or acting improperly. The 
former is more knowing; the latter, more 
wary, 

WISE, [wize] ap oy. ſkilful in find- 
ing out the beſt ends, and the beſt means of at- 
taining them; grave, or betokening wildum 
ſepient; dexierous ; ſkilful ; ſkilled in hid 
cen arts. Eminent in wiſe deport,” 
Mir. 

WISE, ſwize] S. [Belg.] manner; way 
of being or ating, | his word in the mudern 
dialects ofien corrupied into As. 

WISEACRE, (wizeater] S. [Belg.] a 
Ferion of dull apprehenfion, or pretending to 
wiſd»m without reaſ in; a fool ; a dunce. 

To WISH, V. N. [ Sax. ] to have a ftrung 
an+ longing defire for the exiſtence or poſ 
ſeſſivn of any thing, Uſed with well, to fa- 
your, AQtively, to defire or long for any 
Future, or abſent good; to recommend by 
mihing; to imprecate; to aſk, 

WISH, S. a longing deſire; the thing 
{ hired ; deſire expreſſed. 

11 Adj. longing; expreſſive of 
WISP, S. [Swed. and old Bel mall 
| uncle of 4 ſtraw. N 

WIS Tl, Adj. attentive ; earneſt; ful! 
theught ; grave, | 
— STON, a town of Pembrokeſhire, in 
. Wales, with a market on Saturdays, and 
E 8 on November $, for catile, hories 
2 ep. It is 12 miles N. of Pembroke, 
N * W. N. W. of London. | 
2 IT, V. N. 1 to know. 

. T, i (Sax, | a faculty or operation of 
mind, according to Mr, Locke, conſiſt- 
ay aſſembling thoſe ideas with quickneſs 


—_—_— 


WII 


congruity, and thereby making pleaſant pie, 
— and viſions agreeable to the mind, 


Sentiments produced by quickneſs of fancy, 
and raifing pleaſure in the mind. judgment; 
genius; ſenſe. A man of genius; a man of 
fancy. In the plural, a ſtate wherein the 
underſtanding is ſound ; a ſound mind. Con- 
trivanee; ſtratagem; power of expedients. 

WITCH, 5. [Sax.] a woman ſuppoſed to 
practiſe unlawful arts, by which the imagina- 
tions of others are diſturbed : Spenſer uſes 
the word as a winding ſinuous bank. 

WI'TCHCRAFT, S. a kind of forcery, 
aſcribed to an old woman, who is ridiculouſly 
luppoſed in contract with the Devil to enable 
her to do miſchief. 

WI'TCHBURY, or WHI'TCHBURY, a 
village in Wiltſhire, with one fair, on No- 
vember 6, for hogs. | 

WITH, Prep. | with, Sax.] by, applied to 
note the cauſe, inſtiument, or means by 
which any thing 1s done. Sometimes it de- 
notes union, conjunction, or ſociety, * There 
„is no living with thee.” Taler. Some- 
times it Genifies mixture, © Pu: a little vi- 
neger cih oil.” Sometimes it implies op- 
p. fitjon, vr agataſt, © The Marquis of Gran+ 
„ by fought with the French.” Among, 
© Intereſt is ber name wb men below.“ 
Dryd. Tog ther, or inſeparably. * With 
© her they flouriſhed, and with her they 
dic.“ Pope, Followed by that or this, im- 
mediately atter. '* With that, the God his 
« darling phantom calis.”” Garth, 

WITHA'L, — Adv, along with 
the reſt; likewiſe; at he ſame time. Some- 
'1mes uſed inſtead of evich. „ What Cod 
« loves, and delights in, and is pleaſed 
« epitbal.” Tillot. 
| WUTHAM, a town in Eſſex, with a max. 
ket on Tueſdays, and two little fairs, an 
Monday before Whitſunday, and September 
14, for toys. It is governed by a high-bailiff, 
&c. and has one church, which is an ancient 
Gothie ſtructure. This town is $1 miles N. 
'E. of Chelmsford, and 374 E. N. E. of 
London. 
| To WITHDRA'W, V. A. [from with 
and draw} to take back or deprive of; to 
eſtrange; to alienate; to call away, or make 
toretire, Neuterly, to retire or retreat, 
| WI'THF, S. a willow twig; a band, pro- 
perly a band of twigs; from withe, Sax, 

WI'THERS oy A 4 «8, S. is the june. 
'ure of the ſhoulder-bone at the bottom of 
the neck and mane, 

To WI'THER, V. N. to fade cr grow 
ſapleſs; to loſe the bloom, Figuratively, to 
waſte or pine away; to want or loſe, Active- 
ly, to make to fade, ſhrink, or decay, for 
want of moiſture, Sy non, Wither riſes upon 
the ſenſe of fade. A faded flower may recover; 
but that which is wwithered cannot. 

WT'THERIDGE, a village in Devonſhire, 


a Janety that have ary reſ:mblance or 


8 miles W. of Tiverton, with 2 fairs, on 
Jung 


\ 
| 
: 
l 
'K 


WIT 


June 24, and Wedneſday before April 16, for of imagination; ſarcaftick 


cattle, 2 | 
* To WITH-HO'LD, v. A. {from vi 
and bold to refrain, hold back, or keep from | 


action; to keep back or refuſe, 


WITHIN, Prep. [ Sax, ] in the inner part 
beyond, ap- 


of. Within the compals, or not 
plied to place and time, \ 
VI HIN, Adv. in the inne in 
the ſoul or in. Aur, 
ViTHOU'T, Prep, {Sax.] not with; 
not within; in a ſlate of 2bleace, or priva- 
tion; void of; unleſs or extept ; befides, or 
not including; on the outhte 3 bevond; not 
'within the compaſs of; with exemption from, 
WITHOU'T, Agv, on the owifidez out 
of doors; externally, 
© WITHOU'T, CovjunR. unleſs; if not; 
except. : 
To WiTHSTA'ND, V. A. [preter. witþ- 
ood. Sax. ] to oppule, refit, or conteſt with; 
to act againſt, 
WI THY AM, a village in Suſſex, with one 
fair, on Oct. 10, for cattle and pedlars ware, 
WI'TLING, S. Ja diminutiye of WIr] 
a perſon who pretends to wit and humour 
without grounds; a man of petty ſmartneſs. 
_ WT'TNNESS, S. [ Sax.] 'A teſtimony z at- 
teſtation; a perſon who gives his evidence or 
teſtimony for or againſt a thing. With al 
witneſs, implies effectually, or to a high and 
extravagant degree, . 
To WT'TNES5S, V. A. to atteſt; to ſub- 
ſcribe one's name to a writing, in erder to 
atteſt its being authentic, Neuterly, to give 
or bear teſtimony, | 
WI'TNESS, Interject. an exclamation uſd | 
at the beginning of a (:ntence, to imply that 
a particular perſon or thing are evidences of 


the truth of any afſertion, 


often uſed as a denunciation of calamity, a a 


W OM 
5 taunting ; ſeu, 


e WIV E, v 
10 , . A. 0 
WIVES, the dur of Wirz. 
WI VENHOE, a village in Eller, vith 
fair, on September 4, for tors, , 
VI'VLESCOMB, or Wi'VELSCOMpE 
a town in Somerſetſhire, with a market a, 
2 15 two fairs, on May 12, and A, | 
ember 25, tor cattle ; 
by S. of Doe Ea 
WIZARD, 8. {Belg.] formerly uſed fo 
3 perſon of extenſive knowledee; at preſeat 
uſed only in a bad ſenſe, 2nd applicd to a cox 
1 * D . 85 or warlock, 

4 S. [Sax.] a plant culivnd | 
England for the uſe 4 . who 41 8 
| laying the foundation of many colours, 

WO'BURN, or WOO'BUKN, a tows is 
| Bedforgihire, with a market on Fridays, and 
| four fairs, on January 1, (unleſs a Sung, 

then the next day) for horles, cattle, he 
hogs, &c. on March 21, July 13, and Octo. 
ber 6, for cattle. It is ſeated on the high mt 
from London to Northampton; and was for- 
merly famous for its abbey, which now be- 
longs to the duke of Bedford, and is his coute 
try ſeat. It has alſo a free ſchool, and i ch 
rity ſchool, founded by a duke of Bedford, 
Near it is found great plenty of fullenearh, 
lt is 12 miles S. of Bedford, and 42 N. N. 
W. of London, 

W OE, or WO, S. ISax.] grief; calm; 


ſorraw ; miſery; a ſtate of miſery, Ity 


a curſe, end by Shakeſpear for a flop « 
ceſſation. 

. WQ'EFUL, Adi. full of ſorrow; caulng 
exceſſive grief; calamitous; afflictiye; mou 
ful ; petty; wretched ; ſorry. 


. WI TNEY, or WHUTNEY, a town in 
Oxford hire, with a market on 1 hurſdays, | 
and 4hree fairs, on Eafter-Thurſday, and June 
29, for all ſorts of cattle; and on November 
27, ſor the ſame, and cheeſe, It is a large, 
Jong, ſtraggling place, whoſe inhabitants have 
the greateſt manufactory in England for blan- 
kets, It is Ct miles W. N. W. of London, 
WI TTERSHAM, a village in Kent, with 
ene fair, on May t, for pedlars ware, 
WI'TTICISM, S. a mean attempt at 


wit. 

WI'TTINGLY, Adv, [Sax,] knowing- 
ly, by deſign, or with deliberation, - 

WIT TLESZA, or WHI'TTLESEA, a vil- 
loge in Cambvridecihire, 4 miles E. of Peter- 
borough, with three fag, on January 25, June 
73, and Oftuter 25, tor horſes and cattle, 
That on Jun* 17, is a great fair for horſes, 
and if it falls 0a a Saturday, it is kept on 


Monday. 

WIYTTOL,S. [Sax.] a perſon who knows 
uis wife to be frail, but connives at it; aj 
corfented cuckold, 


WO'KINGHAM, See Ox £1NGHAM, 

WOLD, in the compound names of plac 
ſigniſies a plain open country; from 
Sax. a plain having no woods. * 

WOLF, [pron. wo#!f.} S. {Belp,] a kind 
wild dog. Figuratively, 2 man of a raven 
diſpoſition, i 

WO'LFISH, C Adj. , 
cruel ; reſembling a woif in qualities. 2 

WO'LFSBANE, a poiſonous plan; 
"WO'LLER, or WOO'LLER, 2 
Northumberland, with a conſiderable 2 
on Thurſdays, for corn, 15 two fand 
M and October 17, 7 ; 
— ſheep, and mercantile uu 1 
(cated on the fide of a N13 m. 
Berwick, and 217+ N. by W. * 

WO'LSIN GHAM, a town id 4 
of Durhatp, which has 4 pu * 
fairs, on May 18, and Septem 1.1 
nen- cloth. It is 26. miles N. N. 


of London. \ the 1 


* WI'TTY, 24). judicious; ingenious; full 


* 


WO MAN, fer] 5. E 
Women, pron. Wien, Sar. J FF 


WO O 
4umsn race j © female attending more parti- 


larly on a lady. g 
ce WOMANI'SE, [wimanize] V. A. 
to ſoften, to effeminate, to emaſculate, 
WO'MANIS 
nate. , 
WOMANKIND, [rimantind] S. the fe- 
male ſex. 
WOMR, [your] 8. (Sax. the place of 
conception ; che place any thing is 
roduced, 
710 WON, v. N. [Teut.] to dwell, to 
live, to have abode, or reſide, He ors — 
« in foreſt wild,” Par. Left, Obſolete, 
To WO'NDER, [winder] V. N. 
to be affected or ——— at —— pre | 
ſomething very ſlrange or furpri 
WO'NDER, [winder] S. (Sax. | anything 
which cauſes ſurprize by its ſtrangeneſs ; ſur- 


pefted; admiration z amazement z 

ment, 

WO'NDERFUL, Lund! Adj. ad- 
mirablez aftoniſhing z marvellous ; ſurpriſing z 
frange ; amazing. - | 
WO'NDFORD-EA'GLE, avillage in Dor- 
thire, with a fair, on Auguſt a1, for toys, 
WO'NDROUS, [wv#ndrows Adj. ſo ftrange 
$ to cauſe aſtoniſhment ; admirable; marvel- 
ws; ſurpriſing; ſtrange; amazing. 

To WONT, or t e WONT, V. N. [Sax.] 
o be accuſtomed or uſed z to uſe. 

WON'T, [pron. wint] a contraction of 4will 


WO'NTED, Adj. uſual ; accuſtomed, 
To WOO, V. A. [Sax.] to court; or to 
leavour to gain the affections of a perſon as 
lover; to invite with earneftneſs and kind- 
to importune, © I we to hear thy 
even ſong,” Milt. 
WOO'BUR1, a village in Buckingham- 
he, with a fair, on May 4, and another, on 
vrember 12, for horſes, cows, and ſheep. 
as alſo a market on Friday, See Wo- 
URN, 
WOOD, s. [Sax.] a large and thick 
ation of trees; the ſolid ſubſtance where- 
the branches or trunk of a tree conſiſt, 
den firipped of the bark ; timber. 
Suffolk, 


WOODBRIDGE, a town in 

ed on the E. fide of a ſandy hill, on the 

* Deben, about 6 miles from the ſea, of 

neh they have a pleaſant proſpect at high 
'. It has a good market on Wedneſday, 

| two fairs, on Lady-day, March 25, and 

atthew, September 21, for toys, It 


| 


H, [wimaniſs] Adj. effemi-| fy 


* toy 


prize cauſed by ſomething unuſual, or unex- 


WOO 


with a fair on Monday after November 16, 
for cattle, ſheep, and various kinds of goods, 
. WOO'DEN, Adj. {a Saxon termination] 
made of wood ; ligneous, Figuratively, clum- 
, or aukward, 
WOO'DHAM-FE'RRIS, a village in Eſ- 
ſex, with à fair, on September 29, for toys. 
WOO'DLAND, S. ground covered with 
trees; woods. | 
WOO'DLAND, a village ja Dorſet ſhire, 
with one fair, on July 5, for horſes, cheeſe, 
and toys, | 
WOO'DNESBOROVUGH, a village in 
Kent, with a fair on Holy Thurſday, for 


1. 
WOO'DNOTE, S. wild or native mufic, 
«© Warbled his evoodnotes wild,” Milt. | 
WOUD-OF'FERING, S. wood burnt on 
an altar. 
WOOD'S-CO'RNER, in Suſſex, has a fair, 
on May 24, for cattle, and pedlars ware, 
WOO'DSTOCK, a town in Oxfordſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and five fairs, 
on March 25, and Whit-Tueſday, for all kinds 
of cattle; on Tueſday after November 1, 
and October 2, for cheeſe; and all forts of cat- 
tle; and on December 17, for cheeſe and 
hogs. It is a well compacted borough town, 
and ſends two members to parliament ; but is 
chiefly noted for Blenheim-houſe, a fine pa- 
lace, built in memory of the victory obtained 
by the duke of Marlborough, over the French 
and Bavarians, in Auguſt, 1704. It was erect- 
ed at the public expence, and is one of the 
nobleſt ſeats in Europe. The town is about 
half a mile from the palace, having ſeveral 
good inns ; and a manufacture of ſteel chains 
for watghes, and excellent gloves, It is 63 
miles W, N, W. of London, 
WOO'DY, Adj. abounding 'in wood or 
trees; conſiſting of timber; ligneous ; relat- 


ing to woods, | 
a ſweetheart; one who-courts 


WOO ER, S. 
a woman, 

WOOF, S. [Sax. but Johaſon derives it 
from evove] the croſs threads hot by a wea- 
ver with a ſhuttle, between and acroſs thoſe 
of the warp. 

WOOL, S. [Sax.] the covering or fleece 
of ſheep, Figurativaly, any downy, ſhort , 
thick hair. Fo! of bat, and tongue of 
« dog. Shak. 

WOO'LBRIDGE, a village in Dorſetſhire, 
with one fair, on May 14, for horſes, cattle, 
and toys, 

WOO'LLEN, Adj. confiſting of wool ; 


| 


5 handſome church, and a Quakers, as 
us 2 Preſbyterian meeting-houſe, It is 
= "ils N. E. of London. 

'VODBURY-HILL, near Bere in Dor- 
ae, 115 miles from London, has one 
en September 18 for all ſorts of cattle, 


es, hops, cheeſe, cl 
„ and all forts of pad = haberdaſhery 


made of wool, 
WOO'LLEN, S. cloth made of wool, 
WOO'LLER, See WALL I. 
WOOLPIT, See WuLrirT, 
WOOLVERHA'MPTON, a large town 
in Staffordſhire, with a good market on Wed- 
neſdays, and one fair on July 10, for all ſorts 
of commodities, It has an ancient collegiate 


DCOTT, a village in Oxfordſhire, 


church, annexed to the deanery of Windſor, 
76 and 


WOR. 


and a very handſome chapel, with a Preſby- 
terian and a Quakets meeting-houſe ; as alſo 
n free-ſchogl, well endowed, and a market- 
Houſe. It is chicfly noted for its iron-manu- 
factory, conſiſting of locks, hinges, buckles, 
cork-icrews,. &c. It is very populous, govern- 
ed by two conſtables, and the ſtreets art for the 


It is 123 miles 


moſt part broad and paved, 
N. W. of London, . 


_ WOO'LWICH, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Fridays, but no fair. It is ſeated 
oa the river Thames, and of great note. for 
its fine docks and yards, where men of war 
are built, as alſo for its vaſt magazines of 


great guns, mortars, . bombs, cannon balls, 


powder, and other warlike ftores, It has 


hkewiſe an academy where the mathematics 
are taught, and young officers inſtructed in the 
military art, It is 104 miles E. of London, 
WO'RCESTER, [uſually pron, Mußger.] 
a city of Worceſterſhire, and capital of that 
County ; pleaſantly and commodiouſly ſeated 
on the eaſtern banks of the river Severn, over 
which thete is a handſome ſtone- bridge; an 
whence it riſes, with a gentle aſcent, ſo high 
as to afford a pleaſant proſpect over the vale 
beneath. It contains nine pariſh churches, 
beſides the catheeral,. and St. Michael's, 
without the liberties of the city. It is well 
inhabited, has gopd houſes and ſtreets, and is 
remarkable for the cloathing manufacture. It 
has alſo three grammar ſchools, ſeven hoſpi- 
tals, a water-houſe, and a well-contrived key. 
It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and other 
officers ;. has three markets, on Wedneſdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, with four fairs, on 
Saturday before Palm- Sunday, on Saturday in 
Faſter-week, for cattle, horſes, and linen- 
cloth; on Auguſt 15, and 1 e 19, for 
cattle, horſes, cheeſe, lambs, hops, and linen. 
It is 111 miles W. N. W. of London. It ſends 
two members to parliament, has a biſhop's 
ſee and the title of a marquiſate, - 

WO RCESTERSHIRE, | ufvally pron. 
Wifterſhire.) an Engliſh County, bounded on 
the E. by Warwickſhirs ; on the S. by Glou- 
ceſterſhire; on the W. by Herefordſhire, and 
on the N. by Siaffordſhire and Shropſhire; 
being about 35 miles in length, and 27 in 
breadth, It contains 25,640 houſes, and 
x 23,780 inhabitants, 152 pariſhes, 12 market- 
towns,and ſends nine members to parliament. 


The principal rivers are the Severn, the|ery 


Avon, the Salwarp, the Teem, and the Stour. 
The Air is very healthy, and the Soil in the 
vales and meadows very rich, producing corn 
and paſture z while ſeveral of the hills feed 
large flocks of ſheep. - The principal things of 
this county are cyder, perry, and very fine 
ſalt, The principal town is Worceſter. 
WORD, ſpron. wwurd.] S. [Sax,] an ar- 
ticulate ſound of the voice, by which ſome 


Genal ; promiſe ; token; tid 
W language, After 
After keep, a promiſe, Afier 
After bring, an account, or 
ture, the Goſpel diſpenſation, 
the ſecond perſon in the ever bleſſed Trim; 
SYNON., A Word is a ſingle part of 
3s general, and determined 
particular caſt of language 
tion to the ſubj-&, and its 
ſuitableneſs. 
ſpeech, ariſes 
leſs beautiful, 


rate, contef, 
£'ve, a igual, 
a 


dy uſe, Jenin 


{ Owes its forms, 


ends upor i 
U a its n; an 
e/fions, 


WORE, pre 
To WORK, [wjrt] v. N. [preter. nf 
participle paſſiye worted or wragt!, Su, 
E labour, to toil, to travel; to be in aftiun 
or motion; to act as a manufafturer, Ty 
ferment, applied to liquors, To operate, or 
haye an effect; to obtain by aſſiduity; to 
make way; to act as on an object. To m 
fine, uſed with up te. To be toſſed or agitate 
as if in a fermentation, © Confuſed with 
working ſands and rolling waves,” Addl, 
Actively, to make by degrees, or contiaual 
application of . to perform; to bs 
bour or manufacture; to produce by 0 
to bring into any Rate, © Werks itlelf char, 
Audiſ. Jo embroider, or perform by th 
needle, To manage or direct, applied m. 
ſhips, Uſed with out, to effect by continul 
labour; to eraſe, or efface. Uſed with 0 
raiſe, excite, or provoke, 
WORK, [o#rk} S. [Sar,, Belg.) . 
ſtant application of ſtrength of mind; lor 
or employ; toil , a ſtate of labour; 4 bath 
ling attempt ; any thing made by the 1 
dle, or any manual art; an aftiun d r. 
To go-to wwork with, is, to manoge, 1 he 
To {et on work, to employ, engage, of 40k 
to action. 

WO'RKINGTON,or WERKINGTOS 
a town in Cumberland, with te _ 
Wedneſday before Holy-Thurſday, 
tober 28, for merchandize and toys, 
is a harbour for ſhips, 
ery. It is 229 miles N. 
WO'RKMANSHIP, 
manufacture; the ſkill of 
of o— 
WO 2 | 
with a market on Wedneſdays, 3 

| | 1 and Oh 
fairs, on March 20, Jane alan wan, BY 
for cattle, horſes, and pe _ 
154 miles N, by W. of Lo 5 be 
WORLD, ur 8. lar bY 


| 


| 


| 


a town in Notti 


. 
- 
- 


fs 


idea is conyeyed to the mind of — 2 2 2 of e 
le wat lecti et- | lowing : a 
fingle part of ſpeech; or any collection o pre bo ue; the leaſures and 


ters that conveys an idea; a ſhort diſcounle 3 
. , 8 0 4 . . 


W OR 
iy the ſoul from Gov ; 2 public life ; 
r empire; trouble of lifez coutſe of life; 
a great multitude ; mankind. ' In the world, 
implies, exiſting, in being. or poſſible. a 
the world, exactly. World without end, ſigni- 
fes to all eternity, or time without end ; from 
the Saxon, wherein it generally fignifies time. 
Srxox. World conveys only an idea of 
one fingle Being, though general ; that which 
exiſts : Univerſe, an idea of many beings, 
er rather, that of all parts of the world; all 
that exiſts, 

WO'RLDLINESS, ſwir{dlineſs] S. a ſtate 
wherein a perſon purſues his preſent, to the 
neglect of his future and eternal intereſt, 
Covetouſneſs ; avarice; deſire of gain, 

WO'RLDLING, [wwi#r/dling] S. a perſon 
entirely guided by views of gain, | 

WO'RLDLY, [wir{dly] Adv. ſecular; re- 
lating to. this life, in eontradiſtinction to that 
which is to come; bent entirely upon this 
world ; human; common; belonging to the 
world; mundane. 

WO'RLEY-CO'MMON, in Suſſex, where 
there is a fair, on the 2d Wedneſday in 

ay, for toys. 

WORM, [roi] S. [Sax.] an annular 
creeping animal, bred in the earth or in the 
body; a gun-ſcrew, Figuratively, torment 
a pain. | 

To WORM, 9 V. N. to work 
ſlowly and ſecretly. 
ſlow and ſecret means. 

WU'RMY [wirmy] Adj. abounding in 
worms. 

WORN, [warn] Part, paſſive of Wr an. 

To WO'RRY, V. A. [Sax.] to tear, 
mangle, or ſhake like beaſts of prey. Fi- 
guratively, to teaze, to harraſs, or perſecute 
brutally or inhumanly. 

WORSE, [w#-ſe] Adj. [the comparative 
degree of BA D, thus irregularly compared, 
bad, worſe, worſt, Sax. ] that which, on com- 
parilon, appears to have leſs good qualities 
than another, 

Te WORSE, [w#rſe] V. A. to put to 
dil dvantagęe, | 

WO'RSHIP, S. [Sax.] eminence; excel- 
ence ; dignity which requires reverence and 
teſpel? ; a character of honour ; adoration ; 
"Pg act of reverence ; the title of a juſtice 

peace 3 honour 3; civil deference ; reſpect. 
q To WO RSHIP, V. A. to adore or pay 
Tine honours to; to honour, or treat with 
Vea reverence, Neuterly, to perform acts of 
evotion, 


To WORST, [wirft] V. A. to defeat; 
0 — ap, to overcome. 
%s ho RSTED, [witrfted] S. thread made 
— uch as ſtockings are made of. 
RSTED, a town in Norfolk, with a 


, 


for cattle, horſes 
» and petty chapmen. 
* 1s ſeated on a flat, and noted for being 


For all 


Mark 
rket on Saturdays, and one fair, on May 


W O A 
WORT [re] S. Weit! originally a ge- 
neral name tor an herb, but at preſent ap- 
propriated to a plant of the cabbage Kind 3 
new beer, either fermented or fermenting ; 
from qoyrt, Sax. | 
WO&K1H, [wi#rth] S. [Sax.] price or 
value; excellence; virtue; importance; va- 
luable quality. | | 
WORTH, {+o#thb] Adj. equal in price or 
value; deſerving of; equal in poſſeſhons 10. 


*% 


WO'RTHLESS, 1 Adj, of no 
value, vile, baſe, Ot bad principles, applied 
to perſons, 

WO'RTHY, [rTwiirthy] Adj, [from 


Worx Tx] deſerving, Equal in value, uſed 
with of. Valuable; ſuitable; meritorious, 

WOU'RTHY, {wirrby] S. a n of 
eminent qualities, particularly valour, and 
deſerving eſteem, _ * 
To WOT, v. N. [witen, Sax. whence 
week to know] to Know or be aware of, Ob. 
ſolete. | 1 

WO'TTON-BASSET, or WOO'TON 
BASSET, a town in Wiltfaire, with a mark- 
et on Fridays, and three fairs, on May 4, 
November 14, and December 19, for cots 
and hogs. It is ſeated near a large park, 
not far from the foreſt of Bredon, and tends 
two members to parliament. It is 86 miles 
W. of London. 

WO'TTON-CO'URTNEY, in Somerſet- 


Attively, to drive by | ſhire, has a fair, on September 19, for catile; ' 


WO TTON or WOO”"TTON-UNDER- 
EDGE, a town in Glouceſterſhire, with a 
market on Fridays, and one fair, on Sept, 
25, ſor cattle and cheeſe, It is a mayor tewn, 
ſeated under the hills, and inhabited by clo- 
thiers It is 107 miles W. N. W. of London, 
WOULD, [zvced] the preter. of WII , 
uſed as an auxiliary verb to expreſs the op- 
tative and ſubjunctive moods. 
WOU'LDING, [wedding] 8. an inclina- 
tion or defire. © The 2woxldings of the ſpirit,” 
Hammond, Propenſity ; primary purpoſe or 
intention. Fd" 
WOUND, S. [ Sax. ] in Surgery, a violent 
ſolution of the continuity of the ſoft external 
parts of the body, made by ſome ſharp infiru- 
ment; however, thoſe made by blunt in- 
ſtruments may properly enough be called 
wounds, 
To WOUND, V. A. to cut the ſkin by 
any violence vr accident, | 
WOUND, preter and participle paſſive of 
WIND. | | 
The reader will pleaſe to remember, 
that the wv before r in the fullowing words is 
always unte. 
WRACK, S. [Belg.] the deſtruction of 
a ſhip by winds or rocks, Figuratively, ruin 
or deſtruction. Sec Warcx. 


miles S. of Market Raiſen, with two fairs, 


cn May 23, for ſheep, and October 11, for 


de place where wor ſteds were firſt made, It 
* 126 miles N. E. of Lond n. 


horned cattle; 
70 2 To WRA'NGLE, 


WRA GH, a village in Lincolnſhire, $ 8 
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violence; to extort by violence 3 to writhe; 
to diſtort 5 to force; to apply a word to an tio 


—— Pan 
a 


WRE 

To WRA'NGLE, v. N. [Belg.] todiſpute 
or quarrel in a peeviſh or perverſe manner. 
 WRA'NGLE, S. a quarrel; a perverſe 
diſpute, |, : 
To WRAP, V. A [Sax.] to roll toge- 
cher in folds; to complicate z to cover with 
ſomething rolled, or thrown round ; to in- 


wp, to cover, hide, or conceal. 
| WRA'PPER, S. one who wraps; any 
thing uſed as a cover. 


WRATH,' S. [Sax.] anger excited to a{nerally applied to one that works in woos 


high degree by ſome great offence ; fury; 
rage. ö 
WRA'THFUL, Adj. angry; furious ; 
ng. . 
To WREAK, Cen] V. A. [Sax.] to 


revenge; to execute any violent delign ; to 
vent. \ be 


WREAK, [reel] S. revenge ; paſſion ;| 


vengeance, 
- WREATH, [Lee] S. FSax.] any thing 
curled or twiſted ;, a garland or chaplet. 
To WREATHE, [reethe] V. A, [preter 
vreathed, part, paſſ. wreathed, or wreatben.] to 
curl; to twiſt; to convolve; to interweave 
or entwine together; to encircle with, of 
ſurround like, a. garland. © 
WRECK, S. [ wraecce, Sax, wracke, Belg. ] 
This word is variouſly written; if derived 
from the Saxon, jt is ſpelt as in this article; 
but if from the Dutch, as in the article 
\'WrAcx, which ſee. 
To WRECK, V. A. to deſtroy by ruſhing 
on rocks and ſands. To ruin. 
To WRENCH, V. A.{Belg.] te pull by 
violence; to wreſt; to force; to ſprain; to 
diſtort. | 
WRENCH, S. a violent pull or twiſt; 
a ſprain, ; 
To WREST, v. A. [gar.] to twiſt by 


uncommon meaning, as it were with vio- 
-Jence to its common acceptation. 

To WRE'STLE, V. N. to ſtruggle with a 
perſon; in order to throw him down. Figu- 
ratively, to contend, to ſtruggle with great 
force, in otter to ſurmount ſome oppoſition, 

WRETCH, S. [Sax.] a perſon in extreme 

miſery ; a perſon of no wortk: or merit. Uſed 
ſometimes by way of ironical pity, flight or 
contempt. 
. WRE'TCHED, Adj. miſerable ; afflictive; 
salamitous ; unhappy z unfortunate ; pitiful; 
deſpicable 5 worthluſs 3 paltry; ſorry ; hate- 
ful; contemptible, 


WRE'TCHEDNESS, S. miſery; unhappi- words, Ee. with a gen; 7 r 
neſs; aillition ;. pitifulneſs ; deſpicableneſs. | writing ; any inſtrument; 
WRE'XHAM, a town of Denbigbſkire, in| a 


N. Wales, with two markets, on Mondays! 


for all forts of ſeeds, It is 


well built, well inhabited dam 
ha handſorke church, who — rg 


ous architecture, is reckoned one f . 6, 
in England, Itis 184 one of the kat 
To WRIGGLE, v. . 


to and fro with flo twith,. a5 
volve ; to compriſe ; to contain. Uſed with}put in a quick — —_— 


miles N. W. of 
Belg. ] to more 


ſearch; to inſinuate. 


WRIGHT, [ir] S. IS. 2 workmar 
| maker; Dr 


To WRING, v. A. [preter, and 
paſſ. wor inged and wrurg.] Sf = 
turn round with violence; to writhe; to force 
moiſture out of a thing by twiſting it; 
to ſqueeze; to pinch; to diſtort; to tur 
ture; to perſecute with extortion, New 
terly, to writhe with anguiſh, 
WRI'NKLE,'S, [Sex.] a corrugation; 
furrow of the ſkin or face ; any roughnes & 
unevenneſs. 01 
To WRIN KLF. v. A. [Sar.] ts cas 
rugate, or conttact the ſkin into furrows; is 
make uneven or rough. 
WRI'NTON, a town in Somerſetſhir, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and a fur os 
October 18. It is a pretty goodtown, ſeated 
among the Mendip-hills, 9 Miles N. of Welk, 
and 129 W. of London, It is remarkable 
for being the birth-place of Mr, Locke, 


} 
| 


WRIST, S. [Sax,] that par by vir fol 
hand joins to the arm, bo 
WR1'STBAND, S. the band at tiees an 
tremity of a ſhirt, or ſhift-ſlcexe, 1 


WRIT, S.-{from Wa ITI uy biz 
written; Scripture "the laſt * is ule 
when ſpeaking of the bible, In lie, ithy 
nifies the king's precept in writing under 


iſfuing out of ſome court, diretted tothe Ge 

riff, or other officer, and commanding ſome- 

thing to be done in relation to 4 fat 4 s » 
W Ir 
WRIT, the preter. of W211. , a 
WRI'TATIVE, Adj. food 4h, BNP 

to, write, Johnſon very juſtly cenſure | 0 


word as unworthy of being imitated.” 
To WRITE, V. A. I wr 5") BIND * 
part, paſſ. oritten, wurote or 7 nn = 
form letters, or expreſs by a per j 40 a" a 
to impreſs; to produce as an author. * 

terly, to convey one's 8 by letters 
with a pen; to compole. 
WRI'TER, S. one who writes; 1 6 
To WRI THE, v. A. [Sx 

to twiſt with violence; to ws, 
WR1'TING, S. the 20 of formint FD 


and Thurſdays, and four fairs, on March 


| 2 „or with a deiign 
r E 3 3 inconſiſtent with 


ber 19, for cattle, hardware, Mancheſter] 


book. = F 
WRITTEN, participle ng - 
WRONG, S. [Sax] 20 | 


goods, horſes, aud hops; that in March is titude aa ercor; 


WUR 


ity, propriety, or truth z improper z unfit; 
voſuitable, | 


of hit due; to injure. — — _ | 

WRONGFUL, Adj. injurious; unjuſt, 

WRO'NG-HEAD, or WRONG-HE AD- 
ED, [rong-baded] Adj. obſtinatez in the 
wrong; having a perverſe underſtanding. 

WROTE, preter, and participle paſſive of 
WIr. 

WROTH, Adj. [Sax.] angry; irritated ; 
very much * by — offence. Mo- 
ſes was worotb,”* Excd. xvi. 20. 

WRO'THAM, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Tuefdays, and one fair, on May 
4, for horſes, bullocks, &c, It is ſeated in 
a plain in the neighbourhood of hills, It 1s 
241 8. E. by E. of London, | 

WROUGHT, [rt] [preter, and part. paſ- 
fveof Won k.] Performed, Prevailed up- 
en, or influenced, uſed with »pon, Operated ; 
produced z caufed ; effected. | 

WRUNG, preter, and participle paſſive of 
Wiixc. | 

WRV, Adj. [from War7nz] crooked ; 
diſtorted 3 perverted ; wreſted ; wrung, 

To WRY, V. N. to be contorted or 
writhed ; to deviate, Actively, to diſtort; 
to make to deviate, 

WU LIT, or WOO'LPIT, a town in Suf- 
folk, with one fair, on September 16, for 
horſes, Scotch cattle, and toys. It is half 
a mile long, and in the road between St. 
Edmund's Bury and Ipſwich, It is 75 miles 
N. E. of Londen. 
WURTEMBURG,orWU'R TENBURG, 
lovereign duchy of Germany, in Suabia 
pounded on the N. by Franconia, the arch-| 
Phoprick of Mentz, and the palatinate of 
de Rhine ; on the E. by the county of 

Vetingen, the marquiſate of Burgau, and the 
Eriory of Ulm; on the S. by the princi- 
amy of Hohenzollern, Furſtenburg, and 
de marquiſate of Hohenburę; and on the 

by the palatinate of the Rhine, the 
Darquiſtte of Baden, and the Black Foreſt 
dis 65 miles in length, and as much in 

cadth, and the river Nekar runs almoſt 
bwugh the midgle of it from S. to N. It 
ntains 645 villages, 88 towns, and 26 cities, 
which Sturgard is the capital. | 
WUR TSBURG, ' the  biſhoprick of, a 
rye country of Germany, comprehending 
1 pert of Franconia, It is bound- 
K ! the county of Henneburg, the duchy 
oburg, the abbey of Fuld, the archbi- 
"g of Mentz, the marqu ſate of Anſ- 
PP, the biſhoprick of Bamberg, and the 
7 of Wertheim; being about 6g miles 

*ngh, and co in breadth, and divided 
to 50 bailiwics, The ſoil is very tertile, 


WRONG, Adj. inconſiſtent with mora- 


To WRONG, v. A. to deprive a perſon| 


þ 
1 
þ 
5 


1 


A 


by which we expteſs the vowel n. 


1. 


L of which he is ſovereign, being one 
of rhe greateſt eccleſiaſtical princes of the 
empire, | 
| WY'COMB, SeeCurrrinc-Wycoms. 
WYE, a town in Kent, with a market on 
Thurſdays, and two fairs, on March 24, and 
November 2, for horſes, cattle, and pedlars 
ware, It is ſeated on the river Stour, over 


pretty good account, It is <7 miles S. E. of 
London, | 
WY*MONDHAM, See WI NON DH Ad. 


X. 


X is the twenty · ſesond letter of our 

alphabet, and a double conſonans. 
| I Neither the Hebrews nor antiens 
Greeks uſed it, but expreſſed it by its compo- 
nent parts cs, Neither have the Italians this 
letter, but expreſs it by /; X begins no word 
in the Engliſh language, but tuch as are of 
Greek original, and we find it in few words 
but what are of Latin derivation, as perplexs 
reflexion, defluxion, axle, &c, We often ex- 


preſs this ſound by ſingle letters, as in backs, 


cracks, necks, &c. by ks, in brooks, breaksy 
rocksz by cc, in acceſs, accident; by &, in 
ation, union, &c. The Engliſh and French 


pronounce it cx or &s, In Numerals, it ex- 


preſles 10, and ſuch ſeems to be made of two 
V's placed one over the other, When a daſh 
is qver it thus, X, it ſignifies 10;000, - 

XE'RIF, a title given to a prince, or chief 
governor of Barbary, | 

XEROCOLLY*RIUM, S. [Gr.] a dry 
lafter for ſore eyes. 

XERO'PHAGY, [xerifagy] S. [Gr.] the 

eating of dry meats, a fort ot faſt among the 
primitive Chriſtians. 


Anatomy, the name of a cartilage at the bot - 
tom of the ſternum, or breaſt-bone, and ſo 
called, from its reſembling the point of a 
ſword. 
XY'STUS, S. [Gr.] in Architecture, a 
long ſpacious portico, wherein the athletz, 
ſuch as gladiators, wreſtlers, &c. exerciſed, 


. 


* 1s the tuenty - third letter of our 
alphabet; its ſound is formed by 

I expreſſing the bre:th with a ſudden 
expanſion of the lips, from that con iguration 
It is one 
of the a:nbigenal letters, being a conſonant 
in the beginning of words, and placed before 
all vowels, as in yard, youtb, York, &c- but 
before no contonant. At the end of werds it 


1 more corn and wine than the 
* "ants conſume, The territories of the 
” comprehend above 400 towns and 


is a vowel, and is ſubſtituted fur the ſound 
of i, as in try, cry, fry, &. In the middle 
of words it is not uſed ſo frequertly as i, un- 
leſs 


which there is « bridge, and is a place of 


' XIPHOI'DES, [xiſeides] S. for.] in - 


YAW Ari 


leßs in thoſe derived from the Greek, as in To YAWN, v JO 
ebyle, empyreal, type, dec. though it is ad-| wide ; to fe Jv phe; wag 
mitted into ſome pure 3 words, 82 YAWN, S. the a& of + S 
dying, crying, prying, &c. Y was much uſed], YA WNIN C. aa: Mr, 
by the —— it is found for i in one ra, dan; lumbergy; 
cd Engliſh writers. V is allo a numeral, | YAWS, S. a common ; 
fGgnifying 1 50, and with a daſh over it thus, and hot climates, which failors og. 
» 150,700, | In Sea language, 2 ſhip makes yavs, when be 
YACHT, YATCH, or YATCHT, [ [yar] does not ſteer ſteady, 
a ſmall ſhip, generally uſed in conveying ſtat YA'XLEY, a town in Hontingdonkin 
ngers. which has a market on Tueſdays, and ws 
YA'RBOROUGH CASTLE, a village in} fair, on Holy Thuriay, far batte an her, 
Wiltſhire, with one fair, on September 22, fl is but a mean place, 14 miles N. of Hun. 
for hortes, ſheep, cattle, and hogs, ingdon, and 761 N. by W. of London, - 
YARD, 8. [Sax.] incloſed ground be-| Y'CLEPED, ſpars, paive of ch u al} 
Jonging to a houſe; a meaſure containing| [Sax.} called; narned ; termed; denom 
three feet, ſetiled by Henry I. from the length | 2ated, 
of his own arm. Long pieces of timber, fitted| YE, Pron. the nominative plural of 
acroſs the maſts, and uſed as ſupports for ſails, | Ten, uſed with ſpeaking to more than on 
 _ YA'RDLEY, a village in Northampton- perſon. 
ſhire, with one fair, on Whit-Tueſday, for} YEA, [399] Adv, Sax. ] ves; y. 
horned cattle, and horſe furniture. To YEAN, [yen] V. N. [Su.] to brig 
YARE, Adj. [ Sax. ] ready; eager; der- forth young, applied to ſheep, | 
—— bg You ſhall find me yare.” Shak, Not} YE ANLING, [ yang] S. the young d 
uſe, . 
YA'RLINGTON, a village in Somerſet-- YEAR, [yer] 8. [= a ſyſtem, or cn 
ire, which has a fair, on Auguſt 15, for all] cle of ſeveral months, or a {paceof time nes p 
forts of cattle, horſes, and ſheep, © | | fured by the revolution of ſome celeb buy 
YA'RMOUTH, a fea-port town of in its orbit. A ſolar year confils of 363 apy 
Narfolk, with a market on Saturdays, ix hours, and almoſt ten minute, A way 
and one fair, on Friday and Saturday Year is lefs than the faler, by 11 ©j1, wh 
in Eaſter- week, for petty chapmen, It is conſiſts exactly of 354 days, 8 hours, 4nd fl 
Seated at the mouth of the river Yare, and minutes, and is the year now uſed by th 
is a place of great ſtrength, both by art and Turks, The civil year is chat which eacd 8+ 
nature, being almoſt ſurrounded with water z tion has contrived to compute time by, f. 
and there is a draw- bridge over the river, It | neraily conſiſts of whole days; the — 
is eſteemed the key of this coaſt, and is a civil year conſiſts of 365 days, and the js 
clean handſome place, the houſes are well, file, or leap year, confiſts of 366 1 1 
built, and a conſiderable town for trade, It 4 day more — d mo 
is governed by a mayor, 18 aldermen, and 36 called the intercalary Cay. | 
— — ſends two members to, „ [ yafrling ] S. 2 bf: 
rliament. It is 271 miles E. of Norwich, ; | a 
Tg 123 N. E. of — 5 YEARLY, [yerly] Ag. 
YA'RMOUTH, # borough town of the 3 a year; once a yet; Tay 
Ifte of Wight, in Hampſhire, with a market | annually, 4 4 
on Fridays, and one fair, on July 25, ſor To YEARN, [yt] V. k. Bal, 
toys. It is @ handſome place, whoſe bouſes| feel a firong ſympathy, & —_ 
are chiefly built with fone, and covered with | neſs ; to be affected with ttt, Ln vd 
Nate, and it ſends two members to parliament, | Aftively, to grieve 3 1 cath your beat t 
It is 8 miles W. of Newport, and 108 S. W. fympathy, © It 25 lee i ble 


of London. » foam f 
YARN, S. [Sax. ] wool ſpun ir to threads; YEAST, D. S. . 4 
woollen threac , 22 _ gar. the yelo part of 8 
To YARR, V. N. to growl or ſnarl like YELK, 8. ; ar 
4 "a | ; eng 3 commonly pronounced, and oe 3 
YA'RUM, or VAR M, a town in the N. yell. male 1 h 
riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurſ- | To YELL, V. N. _—_ 1 


, , ſorrow or 
days, and four fairs, on Thurſday before! ble cry through of bort. , 
April 5, Holy Thurfday, Auguſt 2, and Oc-| 'VELL, S. a 27 0 . 
tober 9, for horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep. YE LLOW, e ld ; = 
It is ſeated on the river Teeſe, over which; bright _ relembilng Aa cola. £19 Dain 


there is a handſome ſtone bridge, 36 miles 4 Bull = 
N. of 8 and 2381 N. by W. of London. Gs rss ej n 
 YAWL, S. a boat or {mall veſſel belonging 'L , . | | 
to a ip. ; | lity of bei yellow. To yuh | My! 


ax.) to bark, or make ef To YOKE, v. A. to faſten 10 2 carriags 
Ed uit of its prey. by a yoke; to join or couple with another. N 
go. 1 OMAN, [yzmen] 8. the higheſt degree . Caiſius, you are yoked with a lamb,” Shah. F 

Y he ple 7 of England, next in order To enſlave or ſubdue, ** He yoketh your re- | 
1 Yeomen ate properly freehol- bellious necks,” Shak, To rettrain or con- 


4 * gw yp 
_ _ Wil, 


her and a groom. Yeomen of the Guards, are 


TL ; 
YEOMANRY, Len]; S. the col- 
dire body of yeomen. 1 
YE'OVIL, or EVIL, a borough town 1n 
& merſethhire, with a market on Fridays, 
2nd two fairs, on June 23, for horſes, bul- 
cls, ſheep, lambs, hogs, and wool 3 and on 
ovember 17, for horſes, fheep, bullocks, 
and lambs. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, is ſeated on a river of the ſame name, 
er which there is a bridge, and the market 
z conſiderable for corn, cneeſe, hemp, flax, 
ad proviſions. It is goF miles W. by. S. of 
Balifbury and 123 W. by S. of London. 
To YERK, V. A. [See IRAK] to move or 
brow out with a ſpring. 
YERK, S. a ſpring or quick motion. 
YERN, See YE ARN, 
YES, Adv. [Sax.] a term uſed to imply 
jonſent, aſſent, or affirmation ; oppoſed to no. 
YE'STER, Adj. | Belg. | the next before 
ſhe preſent day. Whom yeſter ſun beheld,” 
Drzd, Seldom uſed, unicls in compoſition. 
YESTERDAY, S. [Sax.] the day laſt 
at; the day immediately preceding the pre- 
˖ 


"ny 
YESTERNIGHT, S. the night laſt paſt. 
YET, Conj. [$ax,] neverthelels; notwith- 
anding ; however. Ye tneſe imperfeQtions 
ing balanced by great virtues.” Dryd. 
YET, Adv, belide ; over and above; more 
dan bas been mentioned. This furniſhes 
ith yet one more reaſon.” Arterb. Still; 
thout any alteration, 4 While they were 
? heathens,” Addiſ. Once more, © Yet, 
4, moment.“ Pope, Uſed with a negative 
ore it, at this time, or ſo ſoon. Thales— 
, young men, not yet. Bac. After all; at 
lt; hitherto, It notes increaſe or extenſion 
d the ſenſe of the words to which it is joined, 
To YIELD, [pron. yeeld] V. A. [ Sax. ] to 
dauce; to afford; to give as a due; to al- 
w, I yield it juſt.” Milt, Uſed with up, 
d relign or ſurrender, Neuterly, to ſubmit 
» conquered ; to comply; to admit or allow; 
pve place to as an inferior in excellence, or 
q other quality, 
YOKE, S. [Sax.] the bandage placed on 
ie neck of a draught horſe, 
ak of ſervitude ; bondage ; ſlavery. A link, 
dan, bond, or tye. A couple or pair. A 
ece of wood ylaced on the ſhoulders, by 
Lans of which two pails are carried at once. 


Me of land, in our antient cuſtoms, was 


rp their own land. Allo, a title fine, « Words and promiſes that fo Sail 
i office in the king's houſhold, between ane conqueror, Hud b. . 


YO'KEFELLOW, or YO'KEMATTS, 8. 


ing's pe - ion in labour, © Tokefellozos in arm 
ot-guards that attend the King's per ſon, dreſ a companion in , ron i | 
ſed 41 the manner of king NHehry theEighth's| Shak, | 


A mate; fellow, Be 
YOLK, S, See YELX. 

YON, YUND, YO'NDER, Adv, and 
Adj. [Sax.] at a diſtance within view. 

. YORE, orf YORE, Adv, [Sax.] long; 
of old time, or long ago. ; 3 
YORK, a city of Yorkſhire, of which it 
is capital, with an archbiſhop's ſee, and 
three markets, on Tueſdays, Thurſdays, 
and Saturdays; as alſo four fairs, on Whit- 
Monday, July 16, Auguſt 12, November 22, 
and every Thurſday in the year, for horſes, 
horned cattie, ſheep, and linen cloth, be- 
fides two thows for horſes halt yearly ; the 
Summer ſhow on Monday ia York-race 


firſt whole week: before Chriſtmas, It is ſrated 
on the river Ouſe, and is generally counted 
the ſecond city in England; though Briftol. 
now pretends to that honour, on account of 
its extenſive trade. It is certainly a very an- 
cient place, and has undergone various revo- 
lutions ; but is ſtill a large, beautiful plac 

adorned with many fine buildings, both pubs 
lic and pyivatez is very populous, and inha- 
bited by gentry and wealthy tradeſmen, It 
contains 30 pariſh churches and chapels, be- 
ſides its cathedral, or minſter, Which is 

moſt magnificent ſtructure. It is divided by 
the river into two parts, which are united by 
a ſtately ſtone - bridge ef five arches, The eaſt- 
ern part is moſt populous, the houſes ſtanding 
thicker, and the ſtreets being narrower, It is 
ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, on which are 
many turrets, or watch-houſes; and there 


and county of itſelf, enjoys large privileg 

ſends two members to parliament, and has 
the title of a duchy, It is governed by a 
lord mayor, 12 aldermen, and other officers ; 


lets, It is 654 miſes S. by E. ef Durham 
81 E. of Lancaſter, and 19; N. by W. of 
London. 

YO'RKSHIRE, an Engliſh county, bound 
ed on the E. by the German Ocean; on the 
N, by the county of Durham ; on the W, by 


S. by Derbyſhire, Nottingh «mſhire, and Lin- 


Figuratively, a colnſhire. It is the largeit county in England, 
being 9o miles in length, from E. to W. and. 
It contains - 


75 in breadth from N. to S. 
106, 150 houſes, 653,690 inhabitants, 564 pa- 
riſhes, 57 market towns, and ſends 30 mem- 
bers to parliament, The principal rivers are 


much land as two oxen could plow in a day. the Teeſe, that divides this county from Dur- 


ham; 


week; and the Winter one, on Monday the 


are tour gates, and five poſterns. It is a == # 


and its county contains 36 villages and hams 


Weſtmoreland and Lancaſhire ; and on the 


- „ — — 2 —— : 


Tov 


Dam; the Swale, the Youre, the Nid, the 
Ouſe, the Warf, the Are, the Calder, the Der- 
went, the Dun, and the Hull; beſides the 
great river Humber, which is made up of 
many tivers. The air is in general temperate, 
bot pretty Gold on the tops of the hills, and 
on 


and fenny. ft is divided into three ridings, 
the North, Weſt, and Eaft ; befides which, 
there is a fourth diviſion, called Richmond- 
Hire, as a0 Cleveland, Craven, and Holder- 
neſs, which, are all included tn the three 
ridings, In ſo extenſtve a county the produc- 
tions muſt be various, as well as the manu 
Lactures ; and theye ate mines of tron, lead, 
and coal. York is the principal place. 
YORK, NEW, an Engliſh colony of North 
America. Jt ts bounded on the E. by New- 
England; on the N. by Canada; on the 8. 


by New- Jerieyz and on the W. by Delawar 
river, It produces corn, abounds in cattle, 
and has a good breed of horſes; but the in- 


habibirants are chiefly employed in fiſheries, 
They ſupply the Caribbee Iſlands with flour, 
ſalt-beef, pork, fſalt-fiſh, horſes and timber, 
They export a great deal of dried and ſalted 
fiſh to Europe; as alſo logwood, train-oil, 
and whalebone, to England, from whence 
they have their tools, cloathing, and furni- 


| antive gves be 
« managed 
Dryd, *« * 


e borders of Durham. The ſoil in ſome 
places is very fruitful, in ſome darren, gra- 
veily, and ftony, and .in others moorith, miry,, 


| 


. 


more particularly 
fore, or is v 
an 
's to tranſmit,” 
OURSE LF, ag Pron, [from 
ang Ne excluſive of any other, 2 
YOUTH, [p56], [Sax] tht pt 
which is between childhoot and 
. reckoned from 14 to 28; ale, 
a you 
abe. ag man. Young tmen, uſed al, 
YOUTHFUL, id 
ſuitable to youth ; — * 
th Wales, has a fair, on ö 
3 ond pedlars ware, nm 
„S. LSax.] the time ofChrifny, 
or Changes | F 
To YUX, V. A. [Sax.] to fob « hgh, 


% 4 


Is thetwenty-fourth letter, ani din 

teenth conſonant of our zlphabet; 

9 the ſound of which is formel yy 
motion of the tongue from the palate dowy- 
wards, and upwards to it again, with a fhut 
ting and opening of the teeth at the ſme int 


ture, The governor and council are appoint- 


end by the king; but they elect their own re- 


prelentatives, who are ſomewhat like our 

tliament- men. There are fome forts on 
the north to defend them againſt the native 
Americans, The principal town is pf the 


ſame name, where there is uſually a garriſon of 


400 men. Some, in deſcribing this country, 
add the two Jerſeys to this province, becauſe 
they have frequently the ſame governor ;z but 
this is a diſtinction of no great importance, 
' YOU, [Y! Pron. [yow, the accuſative 
plural of th, Sax, thou] this word is uſed 
when we ſpeak to more than one; but by 
cuſtom has been applied by way of ceremony, 
even when we addreſs a ſingle perſon. It is 


\.metimes uſed indefinitely for any perſon, 


in the ſame ſenſe as on, Fr. 

YOUNG, [ ying] Adj. [Sax,] not born 
many years; in the firſt part of life. Figu- 
ratively, ignorant, unexpertenced, Appli:d 
to vegetables, newly grown. | 

YOUNG, [| yi#7g] S. the offspring of ani- 
mals collective. 

YOU'NGSTER, or YOU'NKER, 
Hunter] S. a young perſon : a word of con- 
tempt. 

YOUR, {pron. pure] Pron, [Sax. ] belong- 
ing to you. It ſeems to be rather the geni- 
tive plural of yorwer, from ge, Sax, you; and 
on that account is ſeldom uſed but when we 
peak to more than one, unleſs when we 
compliment a perſon ; and in that ſenſe it is 
chat we add the 's final,-a fign of the genitive 

* : 


| 


This letter ſoygds like a bard 1, though fone 
reckon it a double conſonant, having the 
ſound of ds ; but to this others objed, v 
we often double it, as in puzzle, meth, 
guxtie, &c. Among the Antients, Z wil 
numeral, fignifying 2000, and with 1 45 
over it thus, Ze it ſignified 2000 time 200% 
or four millions, It is placed before all w#+ 
els, as is zany, Zeal, ink, zodiac, wid; 
but before none of the conſonants, except 
as in puzzle, guzzle, Kc. J 
ZACHART AH, or ZECHARTAR, v1 
canonical book of the Old Teſtament, I 
taining tte predictions of Zachan, are 
Barachia, and grandſon of 13do. wy 
eleventh of the twelve leſſer proph% * 
entered upon the prophetic office 2 the 
time with Haggai, and was ſent ts 2 * 
upon the ſame meſſage, to reproe "ul 
their backwardneſsin ereCting de in ® 
reſtoring divine worſhip but jocu 
the diſorder of their lives and manners 7 
could not but derive a curſe upon nn | 
prophet is the longeſt and moſt ob 
the leſſer prophets, his ſtyle 


and without connection. 1 
ZA'FFER, or ZA'FFRE, 5. in 


| i th 
try, is the name of a blue ſubſtance, 
—— of a ſtone, and prenly oh 
to be a native fofiil; but really 705 | 
|tion of Cobaltz i, « Beg % ce. 
ral mixed with powdered flip 43 © 


with water. | 5 
ZA'NY, 8. a perſon whg 1 


| 


2 EN 


dad geſtures and expreſſioris to excite laughter; 
4 merry-andrew, ot buffoon. ; e 
ZA RNICH, 8. a folid ſubſtance in which 
drpiment is found, of a green or yellow colour, 
ZEAL, ſpton; xe] S. [Gr.] a paſſionate 
our of affection for any thing, perſon, or 


cauſe. 

ZEALOT, [zt]! S. [Gr.] one that 
efpouſes any cauſe with a great ardour or 
paſſion z a bigot; generally uſed in diſpraiſe. 

ZEALAND, one of the ſeven United Pro- 
Finces of the Netherlands, ſeparated by the 
a on the N. from the iſtes of Holland: by 
de Scheld on the E. from Brabant; by the 
Hont from Flanders; and on the W, it 1s 
bounded by che ocean, It comprehends eight 
Minds, whereof three are pretty large. The 
Games of which ate, Walcherin, Schowen, 
$. Bereland, N. Beveland, Tolen, Duve- 
End, Wolferſdyck, and St, Philip, There 
re likewiſe 6 or 7 others, of very little 
Importance. The inhabitants are at a great 
geil of trouble, to defend themſelves from 
e encroachments of the ſea, and in keeping 
> their dykes or banks, in which they ex. 
nd great ſums of money, They in general, 


od ſoldiers, eſpecially for the ſea-ſervice. 
is governed in the ſame manner as Rolland, 
d the, aſſemblies of ſtates are compoſed of 
eputies of the nobility, and ,thofe of the 
o principal towns. 
ZEALOUS, [pron. xen] Adj. eſpouſ- 
g any cauſe with paſſion. : 
ZE BRA, S. the wild aſs, an extremely 
hautiful animal, tranſverſely ſtriated, or party- 
bloured, and about the fize of a common aſs : 
a native of many parts of the eaſt, 
LE CHIN, [z#in] S. from ZR, in 
enice, where the mint is ſettled] a gold 
n worth about nine ſhillings ſterling, 
ZED, S. the name of the letter x. Figu- 
cli, a crooked perſon, formed like the 
ter Z. A worthleſs inſignificant wretch, 
Thou whoreſon zed, thou unneceſſary let- 
ter,” Shak, 
ZEND, 'S. a book containing the religion 
| the Magians, or worſhippers of firt, who 
re diſciples of the famous Toroaſter. This 
Px was compoſed by Zoroaſter during his 
wrement in a cave, and contained all the 
ended revelations of that impoſtor, The 
" part contains the liturgy of the Magi, 
ich is uſed among them in all their ora- 
ics and fire temples to this day, They re. 
_ it as the Chriſtians do the Bible, 
| the Mahometans the Koran, There are 
Lad many things in the Zend taken out of 
e ſcriptures ot the Old Teftz ment, which 
» Prideaux thinks is an argument that Zo- 
aſter was originally a Jew, Great part of 
plalms of David are inſerted : he makes 
mM and Eve to have been the firſt parents 
mankind, and gives the ſame hiſtory of 


e extremely hardy, and even raſh, and very 


ZON 


commands the ſame obſervance about clean 
and unclean beaſty; the ſame law for paying 
tithes to the ſacerdotal order, with many other 
inſtitutions of Jewiſh extraction. The reſt of 
its contents are an hiſtorical account of the 
life, actions, and prophecies of its author, 
with rales and exhortations fot moral _ 
The Mahometans have a ſect which they e 


Mahometanifm, denying providence and the 
reſurtection, believing the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, and following the Zend of the Magi. 
ZE'NITH, S. [Arab.] the poiat in the 
heavens directly over one's head, and oppoſite 
to the Nadir. 3 
* ZEPHANTA, a canonical book of the Old 
Teftament, containing the predictions of Ze- 
phaiiia, the fon of Cuſhi, and grandſon of 
Gedaliah ; being the ninth of the twelve leſſer 
propliets. He propheſied in the time of king 
Jofiah, a little after the captivity of the ten 
tribes, and before that of Judah; fo that be 
was not cotemporary with Jeremiah. 


the weſt wind; poetically applied to any calm; 
ſoft, or gentle wind. 
ZEST, S. the peel of an orange ſqueezed 
into wine; 'a reliſh or taſte ſuperadded to any 
thing. The woody thick fkin quattering the 
kernel of a walnut. 
ZETE'TIC mrT#oD, $. [Or.] in Ma- 
thematics, is the method made uſe of to in- 
veſtigate or ſolve a problem. | 
ZEU'GMA, S. [Gre] a figore in Rheto- 
ric, wherein an adjective or verb, which agrees 
with the next word, is likewiſe'applied to one 
or many more remote. a LS 
ZI'NGIBER. or ZI'NZIBER, S. ginger. 
ZINK, of ZINC, S. is a very remarkable 
foſſile ſubſtance, reſembling biſmuth, but of 
a bluer colour, and is really the lapis calami- 
naris, and has the ſame effeQs on copper, by 
turning it into brafs. . 
ZO'DIAC, S. [Or.] in Aſtronomy, is 4 
broad circle, whoſe midd]+ is the ecliptic, and 
its extremes two circles parallel thereto, at 
ſuch a diftance from it, as to bound or com- 
prehend the excurſions of the ſun and planets, 
It is divided into twelvs portions, called figns, 
and thoſe diviſions, or figns; are denominated 
from the conſtellations which antiently poſ- 
ſeſſed each part; but the Zodiac being im- 
moveable, and the ſtars having a motion from 
weſt to eaſt, thoſe conſtellations no longer 
correſpond to their proper figns, whence ariies 
what we call the proceſſion of the equinoxes. 
ZONE, S. [Gr.] in Geography and Aſtro- 
nomy, is a diviſion of the terraqueous globe, 


found in the different parts thereof. A zone 
is the fifth part of the ſurface of the earth, 
contained between two parallels. There are 
three zones, the torrid, frigid, and tempe- 


tation and deluge as Moſes does, and 


rate, The torrid zone 1s a bend ſurrounding 
the terraqueous globe, and terminated by the 
0 £450 two 


Zendikites, who are faid to be the fadducees of 


ZE'PHYR, or ZE'PHYRUS, S. [Lat.] 


with reſpe& to the different degtees of heat 


" 
' 


PV. ZAN 


Ham; the Swale, the Youre, the Nid, thejGngular 

Ouſe, the Warf, the Are, the Calder, the Der- . fo when the l 
went, the Dun, and the Hull; beſides the“ managed by an 1 "Ty 
great river Humber, which is made up of Dryd. * It is r 
many, tivers. The air is in general temperate, OURSE'LF, init. Pe, 


bat pretty cold on the of the hills, and and / 7727 Pron, [from yur 
on the borders of — The ſoil in ſome; Gr , Ts 8 ö 

places is very fruitful, in ſome darren, gra- which is between ky 1 

veily, and ſtony, and in others moorifh, miry, | generally reckoned from-1 * 

and fenny. It is divided into three ridings, |cence; a young man. Y 4 0 26; alk 

2 Mark, Weſt, and Eaft ; beſides which, |leftively, oung men, uſed col. 
there is a fourth diviſion, called Richmond-} YOU'T 

Mire, as allo Cleveland, Craven, and Holder- | ſuitable 22 1 ] 6, yang 

neſs, which, are all included in the three YSTRADMY'RICK, 22 

ridings. In ſo extenſtve a county the produc- South Wales, has a fair, on N 

tions muſt be various, as well as the manu- wool, and pedlars wg July a, fu pips 

Faftures ; and theye are mines of iron, lead, YULE, S. fSax.] the time of (vid 

R. _ —— is the + oper place, or Chriſtmas-tide, 

ORK, NEW, an Engliſh colony of North | To YU | | 
America. Jt ts bounded on the E. by New- "79.0 2] wha 
England; on the N. by Canada; on the 8. 
by New- Jerſey z and on the W. by Delawar] 
river. It produces corn, abounds in cattle, Z. 
and has a good breed of horſes; but the in- | 
habibitants are chiefly employed in fiſheries, 

They ſupply the Caribbee Iſlands with Hour, Is thetwenty-fourth letter, ii dia 

ſalt-beef, pork, ſalt-fiſh, horſes and timber, teenth conſunant of our alphabet; 

They export a great deal of dried and falted| © I the ſound of which is formed ya 

fiſh to Europe; as alſo logwood, train-oil, motion of the tongue from the palate down- 
and whalebone, to England, from whence wards, and upwards to jt again, with a hut. 

they have their tools, cloathing, and furni- ting and opening of the teeth at the ſime ine 
ture. The governor and council are appoint-| This letter ſounds like a hard, thoogh fone 
ed by the king; but they elect their own re- teckon it a double conſonant, having the 

preſentatives, who are ſomewhat like our | ound of di; but to this others objet, b 

parliament-men, There are ſome forts on We ven double it, as in puzzle, 12 
the north to defend them againſt the native guze/e, dc. Among the Antients, L wil 
Americans. The principal town is of the | humeral, fignifying 2000, and with 2 Ga 
ſame name, where there is uſually a garriſon of | over it thus, Z, it ſignified 2000 time 200% 
400 men. Some, in deſcrihing this country, or four millions. It is placed before all v0#- 
add the two Jerſeys to this province, becauſe els, as is zany, zeal, kind, ac, 2 
they have frequently the ſame governor ; but but before none of the conſonants, excep! 6 
this is a diſtinon of no great importance, as in puzzle, guzzle, xc. ; 

' YOU, [? Pron. ſyow, the accuſative] ZACHAR AH, or ZECHARTAH, 11 
plural of thu, Sax, thou] this word is uſed |canonical book of the Old TOR 
when we ſpeak to more than one; but by | taining tte predictions of Zacharia, de in 
cuſtom has been applied by way of ceremony, Barachis, and grandſon of 1:do. Heil. 
even when we addreſs a ſingle perſon. It is|eleventh of the twelve leſſer prophets, * 
. metimes uſed indefinitely for any perſon, entered upon the prophetic office at the 
in the ſame ſenſe as on, Fr. time with Haggai, and was ſent ts 2 

YOUNG, [ ying] Adj. [ Sax. ] not born upon the ſame meſſage, to * of 
ul in 


many years; in the firſt part of life. Figu- their backwardneſs in ereCting 
ratively, ignorant, unexpertenced, Appli:d | reſtoring divine worſhip ; but od 4 
to vegetables, newly grown. the diſorder of their lives and 3 n * 
YOUNG, [ y#g] S. the offspring of ani- | could not but derive curſe eng ie 
mals collective. | prophet is the longeſt and moſt — * 
nrg YOU'NKER, the 3 nd 
Unter] S. a you : a word of and without connection. L 
— ] Se Boy ZA'FFER, or ant u ef "a 
YOUR, {pron. yure] Pron, [Sax,] belong-|try, is the name of # blue f e b. 
ing to you. It ſeems to be rather the geni- hardneſs of a fone, and gue 17 oaft 
tive plural of yocoer, from ge, Sax. you; and; to be a native fofiil ; but — of that wie he | 
on that account is ſeldom uſed but when we tion of Cobalt z i, e. the m e AG, 
ſeak to more than one, unleſs when we'ral mixed with powdered fügt 7. df 1 
de 


compliment a perſon; and in that ſenſe it is with water. mn 
mat we add the 's ba, fign of the genitive | ZA'NY, 8. 4 perſon AE. 


ZEN 


bad geſtures and expreſſions to excite laughter; 
d merry-andrew, or buffoon. ; ; 

ZA'RNICH, 8. a folid ſubſtance in which 
brpiment is found, of a green or yellow colour. 
ZEAL, ſpon; zer] S. [Or.] a paſſionate 
our of affection for any thing, perſon, or 


Cauſe. | 

ZEALOT, [z2%t] S. [Gr,] one that 
thouſes any cauſe with a great ardour or 
paſſion 3 a bigot 3 generally uſed in diſpraiſe, 

ZEALAND, one of the ſeven United Pro-, 
vinces of the Netherlands, ſeparated by the 
n on the N. from the iſtes of Holland: by 
the Scheld on the E. from Brabant; by the 
Hont from Flanders; and on the W, it 1s 
bounded by the ocean, It comprehends eight 
dards, whereof three are pretty large. The 
james of which ate, Walcherin, Schowen, 
$. Bereland, N. Beveland, Tolen, Duve- 
knd, Wolferſdyck, and St, Philip, There 
ne likewiſe 6 or 7 others, of very little 
Importance, The inhabitants are at a great 
deal of trouble, to defend themſelves from 
be encroachments of the ſea, and in keeping 
pp their dykes or banks, in which they ex. 
pend great ſums of money, They in general 


good (oldiers, eſpecially for the ſea-ſervice. 
It is governed in the ſame manner as Holland, 
nd the aſſemblies of ſtates are compoſed of 
Erputies of the nobility, and, thoſe of the 
wo principal towns. 
| ZEALOUS, [pron. iu]! Adj, eſpouſ- 
jag any cauſe with paflion, | 
ZEBRA, S. the wild aſs, an extremely 
rautiful animal, tranſverſely ſtriated, or party- 
loured, and about the fize of a common als : 
* 15 a native of many parts of the eaſt, 
ZECHIN, [ze in] S. [from Zn , in 
enice, where the mint is ſettled] a gold 
din wotth about nine ſhillings ſterling, | 
Zb, S. the name of the letter z. Figu- 
Nucl, a crooked perſon, formed like the 
mier 2. A worthleſs infignificant wretch. 
Thou whoreſon zed, thou unneceſſaty let- 
ter,” Shak, 
EN D, S. a book containing the religion 
the Magians, or worſhippers of fick, who 
Were diſciples of the famous Toroaſter. This 
ok was compoled by Toroaſter during his 
-urement in a cave, and contained all the 
ended revelations of that impoſtor. The 
pet contains the liturgy of the Magi, 
cl is uſed among them in all their ora- 
ies and fire temples to this day, They re. 
rende it as the Chriſtians do the Bible, 
nd the M «hometans the Koran, There are 
* many things in the Zend tzken out of 
* E of the Old Teftament, which 
. Frideaux thinks is an argument that Zo- 
= was originally a Jew. Great part of 
» plalms of David are inſerted : he makes 
1 * Eve to have been the firſt parents 
mankind, and gives the ſame hiſtory of 
* Utation and deluge as Moſe; does, and 


re extremely hardy, and even raſh, and very 


2 ON | 


commands the fame obſervance about clean 
and unclean beaſts, the ſame law for paying 
tithes to the ſacerdotal order, with many other 
inſtitutions of Jewiſh extraction. The reſt of 
its contents are an hiſtorical account of the 
life, actions, and prophecies of its author, 
with rales and exhortations fot moral 3 
The Mahometans have a ſe& which they c 


Zendidites, who are faid to be the fadducees of 


Mahometaniſm, denying providence and the 
reſurtection, believing the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, and following the Zend of the Magi. 
ZE'NITH; S. [Arab.] the peist in the 
heavens directly over one's head, and oppoſite 
to the Nadir. 3 | 
' ZEPHANTA, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing the predictions of Ze- 
phahia, the ſon of Cuſhi, and grandſon of 
Gedaliah ; being the ninth of the twelve leſſer 
prophets. He propheſied in the time of ling 
Jofiah, a little after the captivity of the ten 
tribes, and before that of Judah; fo that he 
was not cotemporary with Jeremizh. 
ZE'PHYR, or ZE'PHYRUS, S. [Lat.] 
the weſt wind; poetically applied to any calm, 
ſoft, or gentle wind: 
ZEST, S. the peel of an orange ſqueezed 
into wine; 'a reliſh or taſte ſuperadded to any 
thing. The woody thick fkin quattering the 
kernel of a walnut. 
ZETE'TIC mr Tron, $, [Or.] in Ma- 
thematics, is the method made uſe of to in- 
veſtigate or ſolve a problem. | 
ZEU'GMA, S. [Gr.] a figure in Rheto- 
ric, wherein an adjective or verb, which agrees 
with the next word, is likewiſe'applied to one 
or many more remote, 3 
ZI NGIBER. or ZI'NZIBER, S. ginger. 
ZINK, of ZINC, S. is a very remarkable 
foſſile ſubſtance, reſembling biſmuth, but of 
a bluer colour, and is really the lapis calami- 
naris, and has the ſame effeQs on copper, by 
turning it into brafs. x 
ZO'DIAC, S. [Or.] in Aſtronomy, is 2* 
broad circle, whoſe middle is the ecliptic, and 
its extremes two circles parallel thereto, at 
ſuch a diftance from it, as to bound or com- 
prehend the excurſions of the ſun and planets, 
It is divided into twelve portions, called figns, 
and thoſe diviſions, or figns; ate deftiominated 
from the conſtellations which antientiy poſ- 
ſeſſed each part; but the Zodiac being im- 
moveable, and the ſtars having # motion from 
weſt to eaſt, thoſe conſtellations no longer 
correſpond to their proper figns, whence ariies 


what we call the proceſſion of the equi noxes. 


| 


ZONE, S. [Gr.] in Geography and Aſtro- 
nomy, is a diviſion of the terraqueous globe, 
with reſpe& to the different degrees ol heat 
found in the different parts thereof. A zone 
is the fifth part of the ſurface of the earth, 
contained between two parallels. There are 
three zones, the torrid, frigid, and tempe- 
rate, The torrid zone 1s a bend ſurrounding 
the terraqueous glcbe, and terminated by the 

5 H two 


| 
9 
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two tropics. Its breadth is 46% 58“. The the town of 2 
Woah through the mit, of 11 us and the ohen the 1 


divides it into equal parts, each containing 


23? 29'. The frigid zones are ſegments of 


the circle of the earth, terminated, one by 
the Antarctic, and the other by the Arctic 
circle the breadth of each is 46% 38', The 


temperate zones are two bands, environing 


the globe, and contained between the tropics 


and the polar circles; the breadth of each is 


vs, 
$3 OOO/GRAPHER; [z3igrefer] S. [Gr.] 
one who deſcribes The nature, properties, and 
forms of animale. B zoographer: called the 
& prophet.” Bacon. | 

ZOO'GRAPHY, [zi#grafy] S. [Gr.] a 
gh of the form, natures, and proper- 
ties of animals. We are thereby conducted 
« into zoography.”” Gretu. 

ZOO0O'LOGY, 00 S, [Gr.] is the 
ſcience of ani a 
this makes one ef the three kingdoms, 


as they are called, of natural hiſtory; the 


vegetable and mineral being the two others : 


in theſe, however, there is this difference 


made by writers, that while vegetables and 


minerals are treated of together, as all of 


a piece in each, the ſubjects of Zoology are 
divided; and it is made to compoſe, as it 
were, ſeveral kingdoms. The ſubjects of it 
are-accordingly-divided into fix ſeveral fami- 
hes, 1. The hairy quadrupeds. 2. The 
birds, . The amphibious animals, ſuch as 
ſerpents, lizards, frogs, and tortoiies. 4. The 
fiſhes. 5. The inſets. And 6. Thoſe 
9 order of animated beings, the zoo- 
ies, / | 

.ZO'OPHYTE, [ente] S. [Gr. ] a v 
table or plant Nen of * 
nature of plants and animals. 7 

200 FPHORIC, Crit] Adj. [Gr.] bear- 

2g an animal. A Kp boric column, in Archi- 
tecture, is that which bears os ſupports the 

of an animal, 

ZOO'PHORUS, [ z33/orus] S. [See Z00'- 
uon] the frieze of a column, or that part 
which is between the architrave and cornice ; 
ſo called from the ornaments, reſembling 
animals, carved, upon it. | 

ZOO'TOMIST, S. [Or.] a. perſon who 
diſſects animals. e 

ZOO TOMx, S. Gr.] che diſſection of the 
body of beaſts; called hkewiſe, comparative 
anatomy. © . 

'ZUG, one of the cantons of Swiſſerland ; 
bounded on the E. and N. by that of Zurich; 
on the W, by that of Lucern, and the free 
provinces; and on the S. by that of Schwitz. 


The inhabitants are Roman Catholics, and | 
it is divided into three parts, one of which is n to fignfy zinger. x 


Artedi obſerves, that 


ff 


or 


of 


| 


about it, which comprehend; three afſembl; 
af 
namely, Bar, Mentaic, and Val Free f. 
N of this canton is democratic, and 
and to the communities without it, 
this place has a particular matiſtrate. 


Chriſtian reformers, or Protefiants 

from their author Huldric Zane be 
of Switzerland, who ſoon after Luther had 
declared againk the church of Rome, and be- 
ing then minifter of the church of Lurich, 
fell in with him, and preached openly againd 
indulgences, the maſs, the celidacy of the 
clergy, &e, but differed from Luther about 
the Euchariſt, 


13 cantons of Swiſſerzand, and the firs in 
rank, being about 50 miles in length, and 
30 in breadth, It is bounded on the N. by 
the Rhine, which ſeparates it from the ca- 
ton ef Schaff hauſen; on the S. by thy 
of Schwitz ; on the E. by Thorgav, and the 
county of Tockenburg; and on the W. by 
the canton of Zug, and the free provinces, 
The ſoil is fertile in corn, produces all forty 
of fruits, and there are ſome vineyard, a 
well as rich paſtures. This canton is well 
peopled, the inhabitants are very laborious, 
and have a famous manufaQtory in cn. 
They were the firſt that embraced the f. 
formation, and the famous reformer Zuinglin 
was born here, 


bone of the head, otherwiſe called os jap 
being no ſingle bone, but an union ot U, 
ſemblage of two proceſſes, ot emineaces of 
bones; the one from the os tempo, the 
other from the os malz; theſe proceſſes a 
hence termed. the aygomatic proceficy, u 
the ſuture that joins them together uber 


minated the zygomatic ſuture. 


an inſtrument propoſed by t 
turaliſt Swammerdam, to meaſure 


different matters, and On ating; 8 
in fermenting, © 
thoſe matters acquire if the blow of ap 


the heat or temperature 6 
Sydenham un K 


a drink recommended by NN 
taken after a vomit. made uſe of by ler 


tient phyſicians to ſignity 


x 


e ſovereignty belongs to the town of Lug 


ZUFNGLIANS, a branch bf the antien 


ZURICH, the canton 0f, is one of thi 


ZY'GOMA, S. [Or.] in Anatomy, #4 


ZYGOMA'TIC, Adj. [See Zr cn. 
A S. any thing v promoted 
cauſes fermentation. 


ZYMOSI'METER, S. 4 L 


aſioned by the mix 


fermentation occ = ofbeau 


7 YTHO'GALA, S. [ 


Ge 2 A character w) nb, ad 
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ANTIENT and MODERN HISTORY: 
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% 


INCLUDING A 


CHRONOLOGICAL SERIES 


OF - 


MARK ABLE EvenTs, DiscoveERIEs and INVENTION 1 
from the CREATION to the PRESENT TIME: 


TOGETHER WITH 


A Complete Liſt of the GC IAR, Roman, and EncL1sH CLASSICKS, 


\ 


time by Noah's poſterity, upon which riod of 2369 years. 


langusge, and thus diſperſes them into by God firſt high prieſtof the i ſraclites. 
different nations. 1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, 
About the ſame time, Noah is, with and adopted by Pharaoh's duwghter, 


parted from his rebellious offspring, of the Egyptians. 


the more tractable into the Eaſt, and 
there either he or one of his ſucceſſors dom of Athens, in Greece. 


monarchy, ia, and begins the kingdom of Troy. 

234 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at | 1493 FE, on —_ the — letters 
Babylon, the city which firſt gave into Greece, and built the citadel of 

n birth to learning and the ſciences, | Thebes. . "IM 
Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the k, 1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in 

of Egypt, which laſted 1663 years, | Egypt, and departs from that king- 
down to the conqueſt of Cambyſes, dom, together with 600,000 Ifra- 

Win daß bef, Chr. . elites, beſides children, waich com- 

99 Minus, the ſon of Belus, founds the k. pleated the 430 years of ſojourning. 
of Aﬀſyria, which laſted above 1000 They miraculouſly paſs through the 
=_ and out of its ruins were form- Red Sea, and come to the deſert of 

N. the Aſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Sinai, whereMoſes receives fromGod, 
r and the kirgdom of the and delivers to the people, the Ten 

2 The ee, Commandments, and the other laws, 
8 God made with Abram, #nd ſets up the tabernacle, and in it 

en he leaves Aaran to go into the ark of the covenant, 


- 4;0 years 1485 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece 
9! (ojouning, mY = l was brought from Egypt by Danaus, 
5Hz | wit 


0 U T L IN Bae7 


del. Chriſt, 1397 The cities of Sodom and Gomara are 


60.4 HE creation of the world, and : deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fire 
Adam and Eve, from heaven. 

de; The birth of Cain, the firſt who was | 1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, be- 

born of a woman, gins under Inachus. 1 
got7 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated to|1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the 

Heaven, 3 letters. 

343 The old world is deſtroyed by a delrge, | 1915 Prometheus firſt ſtruck fire from flints. 
which continued 377 days, 1635 Joſeph dies in Egypt, which concludes 5 

247 The Tower of Babel is built about this: the book of Geneſis, containing ap. 


: * 
— N 


God miraculouſly confounds their | 1 574 Aaron born in Egypt; 1490, appointed 3 


great probability, ſuppoſed to have| who educates him in all the learning 


and to have led a colony of ſome of 1 556Cecrops brings a colony of Saftes from 
Egypt into Attica, and begins the king- 


to have founded the antient Chineſe | 1 546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phy- 


with him his fifty daughters. 
2453 The firſt Olympic games celebrate 
; Ck mpia, in Greece, 
1452 ThePentateuch, or five firſt books of 
Moſes, are written in the land of 


Moab, where he died the year follow- 


d at 


ing. | 
The Iſraelites, after ſojourning in the 
_ Wilderneſs forty years, are led under 
Juoſhua into the land of Canaan, where 
they fix themſelves, after having ſub- 
dued the natives; and the period of 

the ſabbatical year commences, 

1406 Ir6n is found in Gredee, from the acci- 

. dental burning of the woods, 

3198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 
1193, gave riſe tothe Trojan war, and 
fiege of Troy by the Greeks, which 
conjinued ten years, when that city 
was taken and burnt, 

1148 David is ſole king of Iſrael, 

1004 The Temple is ſolemnly dedicated by 


2451 


| 


Solomon, 

895 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to 
heaven. 

894 Money firſt made of gold and ſilver at 


Argos. 
869 The city of Carthage, in Africa, found- 
8 ed by queen Dido. 
$14 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 
753 Era of the building of Rome in Italy 
by Romulus, firſt k, of the Romans. 
g20 Samaria taken, after three years ſiege, 
and the kingdom of Iſrael finiſhed, by 
Salmanaſer, king of Aſſyria, who car- 
ries the ten tribes into captivity, ' 
The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record. 
658 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) built 
by the Athenians, 
24 By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome 
| Phenicjans failed from the Red Sea 
round Afrjca, and returned by the 
Mediterranean. | 
- 600 Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt, 
conſults the prieſts of Memphis, ac- 


aitronomy, and philoſophy ;z returns 
to Greece, calculates eclipſes, gives 
general notions of the univerſe, and 
maintains that an only ſupreme in- 
te lligence regulates all its motions, 
M :ps, globes, and the ſigns of the Zodiac, 
invented by Anaximander, the ſcholar 
of Thales. . 

397 Jeboiakin, king of Juda, is carried away 
captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Ba- 
bylon, 

587 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a 
ſiege. of 18 months. 

562 The firſt comedy at Athens acted upon 
a moveable ſcaffold. 1 

$53 Fun- dials invented; the firſt erected at 

Rome, when time was firſt divided 


— 


An OUTLINE os 
who arrived at Rhodes, and brought; 


quires the knowledge of geometry, | 


$38 The kingdom of Babylon Suites, the 
— being taken 1 Cyrus, 4 i 
a Ves an edi 

ho * for the return of 

535 The firſt tragedy way ated a 
on a Waggon, by Thelpis, 

526 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athen 

| and a pyblic library firſt founded, 

515 The ſecond temple at Jerulalem i 

| finiſhed under Darius, * 

509 Tarquin, the laft xing of the Rewany, 
is expelled, and Rome is governed by 
two conſuls, and other republicag 
magiſtrates, till the battle of Phe. 
ſalia, being @ ſpace of 461 yer, 

Foa Sardis taken and burnt by the Abet. 
ans, which gave occaſion to the pe- 

* Fl... invaſion of Greece, 

chylus, the Greek poet, fir px 
the prize of tragedy, my "gs 

481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perfa, bet 
his expedition againſt Greece 

458 Ezra is ſent from Babylon to [chute 
with the captive Jews and the veſt 

of gold and ſilver, Ec. being ſerenty 
weeks of years, or 490 years beſeg 
the crucifixion of our Savjour, 


454 The Romans (end to Athens for Scat 
laws | 


451 The Decemvirs created at Rem 
the laws of the twelve tables comple 


1 


ed and ratified, | 
430 The hiftory of the Ole Telnet 
finiſhes about this time. 
Maiachi the laſt of the prophets, | 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral filo 
phy among the Greeks, delicres it 
1mmortality of the ſoul, a fate r 
wards and puniſhments; for n_ 
and other ſublime doErines, be uf 
to death by the Athenians, who Wd 
after repent, * erect to bis me 
a ſtatue of bras. 
331 Alexander the Great, baren 
conquers Darius, king olf = ö 
other nations of Alia. 52% 
and bis empire 1 
into four king 
285 a ; 
aſtronomica 
being the firſt who found tht 
ſolar year to conſiſt Mm 365 uh 
hours, and 49 minutes. 
284 Ptolemy Philadelphus, King hr 
Bot: employs ſeyenty · two wer. 
tranſlate the Old Tefamer 
-- Greek langusge, which 18 
Septuagipt. 
269 The 25 coining of ſilxet au 155 
264 The firſt Punic wat begins. uw" 
nology of the 


| compoſed. then 
260 The Romans firſt cance” * 


the 
in navel affairs, and ju 


into hours, 293 before Chriſt, 
- $59 Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia. 


| 


thaginians at ſew 1 d 


ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, ta 
ſwear eternal enmity to the Romans. 

413 The ſecond Punic war begins, Hanni- 

bal paſſes the Alps, agd defeats the 
Romans in ſeveral-batiles, but being; 
amuſed by his women, does not im- 
prove his victories by the ſtorming of 
Rome. 

390 The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and 
from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings 
the Aſiatic luxury firſt to Rome. 

163 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, 2s 
ends the Macedonian kingdom. 

367 The firſt library erefted at Rome, of | 
books brought from Macedonia. 

163 The government of Judea under the 
Maccabees begins, and continues 126 
years. : 

146 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is razed 
to the ground by the Romans. 

14; The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. 

$2 Julius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition 
into Britain. 

47 The battle of Pharſalia betwen Cæſar 
and Pompey, in which the latter is 
defeated, | 

The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 
400,009 valuable books, burnt by 
accident, | 

45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills 
himſelf, 

The ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. 

44 Cæſar, the greateſt of the Roman con- 
qzerors, after having fought fifty 
pitched battles, and ſlain 1,192,000! 
men, is killed in the ſenate-houſe by | 
conſpirator*, 

31 The battle of Actium fought, in which 
Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are 
tetally defeated by Octavius, nephew 
to Jylius Cæſar. 

30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Ofta- 
vius; upon which Anthony and Cle- 
opatra put themſelves to death, and 
Egypt is reduced toa Roman province. 

#7 Odaxius, by a decree of the ſenate, ob- 
tains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and 
an abſolute exemption from the laws, 
and is properly the firſt Roman 
emperor, 

26 Coin firſt uſed in Britain, 

Rome at this time is fifty miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains 463,000 
men fit to bear atms. 

The Temple of Janus is ſhut by Au- 
puſtus, as an emblem of univerſal 
peace, and 

JESUS CHRIST is bern, on Monday, 

December 25, 

12 —— Diſputes with the doctors in the 
Temple; 

27 — is baptized in the Wilderneſs by 
John, n 

93 —— and crucified on Friday, April 2, 


AN TIENT -awp MODERN HISTORY. 


36 8. Paul converted, 


at turee o'clock P. M, His reſur- 


* 


rection on Sunday, April 5 ; his Af- 
cenſion, Thurſday, May 14. 


39 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel, 
Pontius Filate kills himſelt. 

40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at 
Antioch to the followers of Chtiſt. 

43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain, 

44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. 

49 London is founded by the Romans ; 
368, ſurrounded by ditto with a wajl, 
* parts of which are fill obſerv- 
able, | 

51 Caractacue, the Britiſh king, is carried 
in chains to Rome. 

52 The council of the apoſtles atJeruſalem, 

55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. LE 

59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and 
brothers to death, 

—— Perſecutes the Druids in Britain. 

61 Boadicia, the Britiſh queen, defeats the 
Romans; but is conquered ſoon after 
by Suetonius, governor of Britain, 

62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome 

writes his Epiſtles between 5 and 66. 

63 The Acts of the Apoſtles written. 

Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced 
into Britain by St. Paul, or fome of 
his diſciples about this time. ; 

64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for fx 
days; ufon which began (under 
Nero) the firſt perſecution againſt th 
Chriſtians, | 

67 St. Peter and St, Paul put to death. 

70 Whilſt the factions Jews are deſtroying 
one another with mutual fury, Titus, 
the Roman general, takes Jeruſalem, 
which is razed to the ground, and the 
plough made to paſs over it. 

$3 The philoſophers expelled Rome. by 
Domitian. 

85 Julius Agricola, governor of South- 

Britain, to protect the civiliſed Bri- 
tons from the incurſions of the Cale- 
donians, butlds a line of forts between 
the rivers Forth and Clyde, defeats 
the Caledoniats under Galgacus an 
the Grampian bills; and hrſt fails 
round Britetn, which he diſcovers to 
be an iſland. 

96 St. John the evangeliſt wrote his Reve- 
lation—his Goſpel in 97. 

121 The Caledonians reconquer from the 
Romans all the ſouthern parts of 
Scotland; upon which the emperor 
Adrian builds a wall between Neu- 
caſtle and Carliſle z- but this alſo 
proving ineffectual, Pollius Urbicus, 
the Roman general, about the vear 
144, repairs Agricola's for's, which 
he joins by a wall four yards thick, 

135 The Sd Jewith war ends, when 
they were all daniſhed Judes. 


139 Juſtin writes his firſt Apology for the 


Chriſtians, 
141 A 


An OUT 


141 A number of hereſies appear about this 


time. 


ze The emperor Antoninus Pius ſtops the 


- perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, 

277 The Septuagint found ia a caſk, 
222 About this time the Roman empire be- 
gins to fink under its own weight. 


The Barbarians begin their erdptions, | 


and the Goths have annual tribute 
not to moleſt the empire. 

260 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, 

ing of Perſia, and flayed alive. 

274 Silk firſt brought from India; the ma- 

nufactory of it introduced into Eu- 
rope by ſome monks, 551; firſt worn 
by the clergy in England, 1534. 

291 Two emperors and two Cæſars march 
to defend the four quarters of the em - 

ire, | 

g*6 Conftantine the Great begins his reign. 

308 Cardinals firſt began, 

33 The tenth perſecution ends by an edict 
of Conftantine, who favours the 
Chriſtians, and gives full liberty to 
their religion, | 

314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent ſrom 
Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles, 

325 The firſt general council at Nice, when 

. 3'$ fathers attended, againſt Arius, 
the founder of Arianiſm, where was 
compoſed the famous Nicene Creed, 
which we attribute to them. 

- $23 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire 
from Rome to Byzantium, which is 
thereafter called Conſtantinople. | 

4331 +—  —- orders all the heathen tem- 
ples to be deſtroyed. 

363 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed 
the Apoſtate, endeavours in vain to 
rebuild the Temple of Jeruſalem, 

364 The Roman empire is divided into the 
eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) 
and weſtern, (of which Rome ennti- 
nued to be the capital) each being 
now under the government of dif- 
ferent emperors, . 

400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of 
Campagnia, | 

404 The kingdom of Caledonia or Scotland 

x - revives under Fergus. 

$26 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread 

: into France and Spain, by a conceſ- 
fion of Honorius, emperor of the 

- Weſt. 

410 Rome taken and plundered by Alarie, 

king of the Vih-Goths, 

412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in 

Spain. | 

420 The king of the French begins upon 

: the Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 


426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at | 


home, withdraw their troops from 
Britain, and never return ; adviſing 
the Britons to arm in their own de- 


446 The Britons now le 


557 A terrible plague all over Europe, Aa, 


| 653 The Saracens now exte 


fence, and truſt to their own valour, 


L IN: EEG: 


ſt to the 
greatly harraſſed by "ag Re 
Picts, upon which they one: — 
make their complaints to the R 
mans, (which they entitle 74, ; 
of the Briwns) but receive uo ci 
. tance from that quarter, a 
447 Attila (ſornamed the ſcuurge of God) | 
With his Hung ravage the *. 
va empire, 
449 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites 
the Saxons into Britain; 323 
\ Scots and Pitt, = aſs 
455 The Saxons havi ſed th 
and Picts, EN of — 
countrymen, and begin to eſtablik 
themſelves in Kent, under Heng. 
476 The weſtern empire is finiſhed, $23 
years after the battle of Pharſili; 
upon the ruins of which ſeveral ges 
Rates ariſe in Italy and other part, 
conſiſting of Gothe, Vandals, Hons 
and other Barbarians, under whom 
literature is extinguiſhed, and the 
4 works of the learned are deſtioned, 
495 Clovis, king of France, baptized, and 
Chrifianily begins in that kingdom, 
508 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the 
Britons, / | 
513 Conſtantinople beſieged by Vitalianus, 
whoſe fleet is burnt by a ſpeculum of 
braſs. FE 
516 The computing of time by the Chrifiu 
Tra is jatruduced by Dionyſius the 
monk, | 
529 The codex of Juſtinian, the caſtern en- 
peror, is publiſhed, 


and Africa, which continuzs nex 
fiſty years. *; 
530 Latin ceaſed to be ſpoke about thus tine 
in Italy, | 
595 Auguſtin the monk comes into Englaod 
with forty ap, aa be FO 
606 Here begins the power 0 
TIF the ons of Phocas, cmperot i 
the Eaſt. * 
622 Mahomet, the falſe prophet, flies from 
Mecca to Medina, in —_ , - 
th year of his age and 10 
init, when be laid the founds- 
tion of the Saracen empire, 2 fe 
whom the Mahometan princes te th 
day claim their deſcent, His fol 
lowers compute their time from t 
ra, which -n Arabic is called 
4. e. the Flight. 
637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Sancem a 
followers of Mahomet. m 
640 Alexandria in Egypt 1s taken hors 
and the grand library _ 
order of Omar, their caliph * prints 


queſts on every 


barbarities of the Goths and Vandals 
upon their poſterity, | 

664 Glifs invented in England by Benalt a 
monk. 

63; The Britons, after a brave ſtruggle of 
near 150 years, are totally expelled 
by the Saxons, and drove 1nto Wales 
and Cornwall. , 

i The Saracens conquer Spain. 

-:4 The controverſy about images begins, 
and occafions many inſurrections in 
the eaſtern empire. i 

+18 The computing of years from the birth 
of Chriſt began to be uſed in hiſtory. 

"49 The race of Abbas became caliphs of 
the Saracens, and encourage learning. 

762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris 15} 
made the capital for the caliphs, of 
the houſe of Abbas. | 

deo Charlemagne, king of France, begins 
the empire of Germany, afterwards 
called the weſtern empire; gives the 
preſent names to the winds and 
months; endeavours to reſtore learn- 
ing in Europe, but mankind are not 
yet diſpoſed for it, being ſolely en- 
groſſed in military enterprizes. 

1:6 Harold king of Denmark, dethroned by 
his ſubjects for being a Chriſtian. 

023 Egbert king of Weſſex, unites the hep- 

\ tarchy, by the name of England. 
555 ty lemings trade to Scotland for 


$33 The Scots and Picts have a deciſive 


battle, in which the former prevail, 
and both kingdoms are united by Ken- 
neth, which begins the ſecond period 
of the Scottiſh hiſtory, _ 

167 = — begin their ravages in Eng- 


and. 

136 Alfred the great, after ſubduing the 
Daniſh invaders (againſt whom he 
fought 55 battles by ſea and land,) 
compoſes his body of laws; divides 
England into counties, hundreds, ty- 
things; etecta county courts, and 
founds the univerſity of Oxford about 
this time, 

; 5 ng univerſity of Cambridge founded, 

| pation into ſeven kingdoms, 

75 Pope Boniface VII. is depoſtd and ba- 

Tiſhed for his crimes, 

) Coronation oath firſt uſed in England. 
Juries frſt inſtituted in ditto. 

The figures in arithmetic are brought 
into Europe by the Saracens from 
Arabia, Letters of the alphabet were 
hitherto uſed, 

? Otho III. makes the empire of Germa- 

ny electi te. | 

9 Bolelaus, the firſt king of Poland, 

aper made of cotton rags was in- uſe, 
t of linen rags in 2:70; the ma- 


ve Saracen empire is divided by uſur-| 
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% 
nufactory introduced into England ag 
Dartford 1588, b 

1005 All the old churches are rebuilt about 
this time in a new manner of archi- 
te cture. 

1015 Children forbidden by law to be ſold by 
cheir parents in England, 

1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion 

of England, . 

1040 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements 

with various ſucceſs, are about this 
time driven out of Scotland, and ne- 
ver again return in a hoſtile manner, 

1041 The Saxon line reſtored under. Edward 
the Confeflor. ES 

1043 The Turks (a nation of adyenturery 

+ from Tartary, ſerving bitherto in the 

- armies of contending princes) become 

formidable, and take poſſeſſion of 
Perſia. ; 

1054 Leo IX. the firſt pope that kept up an 
army. brews 

1057 Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills 
the tyrant Macbeth at Dunſinane, and 
marries the princeſs Margaret, fiſter 
to Edgar Atheling. 

1065 The Turks take Jeruſalem. from the 
Saracens. 

1066 The conqueſt of England by William 

( ſurnamed the Baſtard) duke of Nor- 
mandy, in the battle of Haſtings, 
| where Harold is lain. 

1070 William introduces the feudal law, 

Muſical notes invented. 

1075 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and 
the pope, quarrel about the nomina- 
tion of the German biſhops. Henry, 
in penance, walks barefooted to the 
pope towards the end of January. 

1076 Juſtices of the peace firſt appointed in 
England. 

1080 Doomſday book began to be compiled 

by order of William, from a ſurvey 
of all the eſtates in England, and 
finiſhed in 1086. 
The Tower of London built by dittg, to 
curb his Engliſh ſubjects ; moe. An 
of whom fly to Scotland, where they 


* have lands given them. 

1091 The Saracens in Spain, being bard preſ- 
ſed by the Spaniards, zall to their 
aſſiſtance Joſeph, king of Morocco; 


all the Saracen dominions in Spain, 
1096 The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land is 


begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, | 


to drive the infidels from Terufalem, 

1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon 
princes, dies in England, where he 
had been permitted tv reſide as a ſub- 
ject. 


ſtituted 


bs 13 The order of the Knights Templars in- 


> 
* 
» 


* N 
„ 
=- 


introduce the Saxon or Engliſh lan- 
guage, are protected hy Malcolm, and 


by which the Moors get poſſeſſion of 


8. 


* 
4,4 


1 
4 
N 
* 
i 


- 


% 
Mituted, to defend the Sepulchre at 
Jeruſalem, and to protect-Chriſtian 
1 ſtrangers. 
1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a 
monk of Bologna. | 
1163 London Bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall 
| arches, firſt built of ſtone. 
1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights 
begins in Germany. | 
2172 Henry 11. king of England, (and firft of 
| the Plantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of 
Ireland; which, from that period, 
has been governed by an. Engliſh vice- 
roy, or lord lieutenant. 
England is divided, by Henry, into fix 
circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by 
itinerant judges, 
laſs-windows began to be uſed in pri- 
| vate houſes in England, 
1181 The laws of England are digeſted about 
this time by Glanville. 
1392 The battle of Aſcalon, in Judea, in 
_ "which Richard, king of England, de- 


1176 


1180 G 


feats Saladin's army, confiſting of | 


zoo, ooo combatants, 
2194 Dieu et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by 
| Richard, on a vitoryoverthe French. 
12co Chimnies were not known in England. 
Surnames now began to be uſed; firſt 
among the nobility, 
1208 London incorporated, and obtained their 
firſt charter for electing their Lord 
Mayor and other magiſtrates from 
king John. 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John 
and the barons of England. 
Court of Common Pleas eſtaoliſhed. 
1227 The Tartars a new race of heroes, 
under Gingis-Kan, emerge from the 
northern parts of Aſia, over-run all 
the Saracen empire; and, in imita- 
tion of former conqueror:, carry death 
and deſolation wherever they march, 
1233 The Inquiſition begun in 1204, is now 
truſted to the Dominicans, | 
- The: houſes of London, and other cities 
in England, France and Germany, 
ſtill thatched with ſtraw. | 
1253 The famous aftron, tables are compoſed 
by Alonſo, king of Caftile. 
1253 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes 
the empire of the Saracens. 
1264 The commons of England firſt ſum- 
moned to parliament about this time, 
1269 The Hamburgh Company incorporated 
in England, 
7273 The empire of the preſent Auftrian fa- 
mily begins in Germany. 
1282 Lewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and 
killed by Edward I. who unites that 
principality to England. 
1284 Edward II. born at Carnarvon, is the 
firſt prince of Wales. 
1285 Alexander Il. king of Scotland, dies, 


1 


ö 


] 


| 


; 
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and that kin is 
twelve 21 . 
claims to the ar 
king of England. 
here is a regular ſucceſſion of Englid 
parliaments from this Year, being the 


22d of Edward 1, 
1298 The preſent Turkic empire beim in 
oman, 


Bithynia under Ott 
es, fpcons, and cups 


Silvet-haftel” kniv 
a great loxury, 
Tallow candles fo gteat 2 lum, that 
iſp linters of wood were uſedfor lights, 
i Wine ſold by apothecaries as a cord1l, 
1302 The mariger's compuſs invented, 
improved by Givia, of Naples, 
1307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons, 
1308 The Popes temove to Avignon in France 
for 70 years, | 
1310 Lincoln's Inn ſociety effablifked, 
1314 The battle of Bannockburn between 
Edward II. and Roben Bruce, which 
| eſtabliſhes the latter on the throce of 
Scotland, 
The cardinals ſet fire to the concave 
and ſeparate, A vacancy in the p- 
pal chair for two years, 
1320 Gold firſt coined in Chriſtendom ; 1344 
ditto in England, 
1336 Two Brabant weavets ſettle at York, 
which, ſays Edward III. may prove of 
great benefit to us and our ſubjecta. 
1337 The firſt comet whoſe courle is deſcrids 
ed with an aſtronomical exictneſi. 
1310 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by 
Swarts, a monk of Cologn; 1146 
Edward III. had four pieces of can- 
non, which gained him the baitle of 
Creſſy; 1346, bombs and mortars 
were invented, 
Oil painting firſt made uſe of by Ich 
Vaneck, 
Herald's college inſtituted in Englas, 
1344 The firſt creation to titles by patent 
uſed by Edward III. 
1349 The order of the garter inſtituted is 
Englane by Edward III. tete 8 
1557, and conſiſts of 26 knig 
1452 The Turks firſt enter Europe. * 
1354 The money in Scotland till nos 
ſame 2s in England. 
1357 Coals firſt brought co _ ” 
1358 Arms of England and France 
quartered by Edward II. ten 
1362 The law pleadings in England 7 
from French to 3 
Edward III. to his peop a 
Joho Wickliffe an Englihwin 7h 
to call in queſtion whe or 
the church of Rome — this 9% 
| whoſe followers are © 
1386 A company of hnen wearets be 
Netherlands e 


| * 


1293 T 


ſtabliſbed in 


Windſor cefile built 111 


1299 Weſtminſter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged 
; —» Weftminſter Hall, ditto. 8 
Order of the Bath inftituted at the co- 


_ © ponation of Henry IV. renewed in| 
(1 320 Henry VIII. ſor his writings in favour; 


1725; conſiſting of 38 knights. 
1410 Guildhall, London, built. pd? 


1411 The univerſity of St, Andrews in Scot- 2 


land founded. | 
1440 Printing iovented by L. Coſter at Har- 


laem in Holland; brought into Eng-| | 


land by W. Caxton, a mercer of 
London, 1471+ 

1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. 

1653 Condantinople taken by the Turks, | 
which ends the eaſtern empire, 1123 
years from its foundation by Con- 
ſtantine the Great, and 2206 years 
from the foundation of Rome. 

1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland, 
founded, | 

1460 Engraving and etching on copper in- 
vented. | 

1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, 
founded. 

1483 Richard III. king of England, and laſt 


of the Plantagenets, is defeated and | 


killed at the battle of Boſworth, by 
Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an 
end to the civil wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, aſter 
z conteſt of 30 years. 
Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the 
guards, the firſt ſtanding army. | 
1,39 Maps and ſea charts firſt brought to 
England by Barth. Columbus. 
1491 Will, Groceyn introduces the ſtudy of 
the Greek language into England. 
The Moors, hitherto a formidable ene- 
my to the native Spaniards, are 
entirely ſubdued by Ferdinand, and 
become ſubjects to that prince on 
certain conditions, which are ill ob- 
ſerved by the Spania rds, whoſe clergy 
uſe the Inquiſition in all its tortures ; 
and in 1609, near one million of the | 
Moors are driven from Spain to the 
Oppoſite coaſt of Africa, from whence 
they originally came. 
1492 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, 
a Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain. 
1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe. 
1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Eaſt 
Indies by the Cape of Good-Hope. 
South America diſcovered by Americus 
. Veſpufius, from' whom it has its 
name. 
1499 North America, ditto, for Henry VII. 
by Cabot, a Venetian. 
15% Maximilian divides the empire of Ger- 


many into fix circles, and adds four 
more in 1512, K 


; 


13g1 Cards invented in France for the king's 772 a 
1517 
| 1513 Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt 


. 5 DS | 


artin Luther began the Re 
Egypt is conquered by the Turks. 


diſcovers the ftraits of that name in 
South America, N 


of popery, receives the title of De- 
fender of the Faith from his Hulineſs, 
1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its rife 
./ fromthe Reformed proteſting againſt 
|... the church; of Rome, at the diet of 
| Spires in Germany. 
1534 The Reformation takes place in Eng- 
land, under Henry VIII.. 
1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by ditto, 
1539 The firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible 
% authorized the» preſent tranſlation 
© finiſhed 1612, Warmn 
„A e out this time cannon began to be 
1541 Silk dockings firſt worn by the French 
king; firſt worn in Eagland by queen 
Elzabeth 1561; the ſleel frame for. 
weaving invented by the rev. Mr, 
177 of John's. college, Cambridge, 
T3%g- , 
Pins brſt uſed in England, before; 
which time the ladies uſed ſkewers, 
t544 Good lands let in England at 1 fhilling 
per acre. ER 
1545 The famous council. of Treat begins, 
' and continues 18 years. | 
1546 Firſt law in England eſtabliſhing the 
, intereſt of money, and at 10 per cent, 
1549 Lords lieutenants: of cdunties inſtituted 
in England. $3 + 4 
1550 Horſe guards inſtituted in England. 
1555 The Ruſſia company | eſtabliſhed. in 
England. | 
1563 Knives firſt made in England. . 
1569 Royal Exchange firſt, built. A 
1572 The great maſſacre of proteſtants at 
Paris, ' 
1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, 
and the republic of Holland begins. 
Engliſh Eaſt- India company incorpoe ; 
rated---eftzbliſhed 1600. 
.  —— T arkey" company incurporated. 


— 


1580 Sir Frencis Drake returns from his 


i 


voyage round the world, being che 
firſt Engliſh cire mas vigator 

Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in 

England, 

1582 Pope Gregory introduces the New Stils 
in Italy; the sch of October being 
counted 15. a 

1583 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia 
into England. 

1587 Mary, Queen af Scots, beheaded aftet 
18 years impriſonment, 

1588 Henry IV. paſſes, the. edit of Nantes, 


1605 Shillings firſt coined in England. 


tolerating the proteſtants, 


1579 Gardening introduces into England The Spaniſh Amate deftroyed, - 


71 1589 Coaches 


formation. 
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158% Coaches firſt introduced into England; 
hack ney act 1693 3 increaſed to 1000, 
is %. AT 
1590 Band of penſioners inſtituted in England. 
1 Trinity«college, Dublin, founded, 
3597 Watches firſt brought into England from 


Many. 
1602 Decimal arithmetic invented at 
1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tu- 
dors) dies, and nominates III. 
of Scotland (and firſt of the Stuarts) 


as her ſucceſſor ; which unites both 


Roman -catholics to blow up the king 

- and both houſes-of parliament, _ 

1606 CEO EE Eran Uh 

ngland, A | 

* me 
| ites ut planet #turn, 


1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by 
__ Ravaillig, a 
nn in England, by 


| James I. q 
1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, 
invents the i 


Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New 
River to London from Ware. 


| 


1616 The firſt permanent ſettlement in Vir-- 


gin, | 
i619 W. „ an Engliſhman, confirms 
— | — — Ne of the 
b blood, which bad been firſt broeched 
by Servetus, a French phyſician, in 
| * - 

1620 The fille manufacture from raw 

fille, introduced into England. 
1521 New England planted by the Puritans, | 
1625 King James dies, and 


his ſon, Charles I. 
The iſland of the firſt Eng- 
lim ſettlement in the Weſt-Indies, is 


163 Prbrines of Meryland heed 
3 planted by 


Regular poſts eftabliſhed from London 
| to Scotland, Ireland, &c. 
1646 The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 
8 Engliſh pr were killed. | 
1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &. firſt impoſed by 
Parliament. ö 
1649 E ** by Cromwell, at 
itehall, Jan ©, aged 49. 
1654 Cromwell 328 — — 
1658 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded by his 
ſon Richard. 
1660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, 
| commander of the army, after an 


exile of twelve gars, in France and 
Hollands RT. 


| governments. 
Bruges. 166 The New Netherlands, is North Ame. 


ſucceeded byf . 


| 


— — 
© — 


— to Frederic * 
: ; | 
1662 The R a * 
oyal Society eſtabliſbel at Lon- 

don by Charles . 
1663 Carolina planted; 1748 divided int 


rieny conquered fray the Snot wa 


rages in London, and carrie 


1666 The great fire of London 
and continued 2 


Tea firſt uſed in 


to the Engliſh the New Nerb- lande, 

| now known by the names ef Pen. 

vania, New-York, and New |erley. 

1668 St James's Park planted, and made 4 

* * rovgh-fare for public uſe, by 
Charles II. 

1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay Company 


orated, 
1672 Lewis XIV. over - runs great part of 
; Holland. 
eſtabliſhed, 


; Williem and Queen M17; 
=. ing for in lo do Janes ut fo 


a. 


3 gingd 
The battle of che Boy", 
1690 William againf [aw rms 
25 
the end of lesen 

ed 


1693 


* 


reland fini 
conſederates in the 


400 being oppre 
= a 7 +, 2 : 4 
| a | A 
i, 


The duchy of Hanore 
- | gletorats 


Bank of England eftabliſhed by king 
Willam. ; 

The firſt publick lottery was drawn 
this year. 

Maſſacre of Highlanders, at Glencoe, 
by king William's army. 

1694 Queen Mary dies at the age of 33, and 
William reigns alone. 

duties inftituted in England, 

1695 The peace of Ryſwick. 

1699 The Scots ſettled a colony at the 
iſthmus of Darien, in America, and 
called it Caledonia. 

| 17500 Charles XII. of Sweden begins his 
reign. : 

King Jacins II. dies at St. Germain's, 
in the 68th year of his age. 

1701 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. 

Society for the propagation of the goſpel 
in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. 

1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by queen Anne, daughter to 


ames II. 
1704 The court of Exchequer inſtituted in 
England, | 


1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England 
and Scotland figned July 22, 

1797 The firſt Britiſh parliament. 

1798 Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and 
given to the duke of Savoy. 

170g Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, de- 
feats Charles X11, at Pultawa, who 
flies to Turkey, 

1710 The cathedral church of St, Paul, 
London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, in 37 years, at one million 
expence, by a duty on coals, 

The Engliſh South-ſea company began. 

1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby New- 
foundland, Nova-Scotia, New-Bri- 
tain, and Hudſon's-Bay, in North 
America, were yielded to Great Bri- 
tain ; Gibraltar and Minorca, in Eu- 
rope, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid 
crown by this treaty. | 

1714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of fifty, 
and is ſucceeded by George I. 

Intereſt reduced to five per cent. 

1715 The rebellion in Scotland begins in 
Sept. under the earl of Mar, in fa- 
vour of the Pretender, The action 
of Sheriff-Muir, and the ſurrender 
of Preſton, both in Nov. when the 


rebel. diſperſe. | 
| 3716 An aQ paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 
The Preten4er married the princeſs So- 


bieſka, grand-daughter of John So- 
bieſka, late king of Poland, 
1719 "_ Miſliffippi ſcheme at its height in 
rance. 


. 2 was at its height at the 
end of June, and quite funk about 
September 29. 
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| 


The South-ſea ſcheme in England be- 


| 


V 
** 


1725 King George dies, in the 68th year of 
his age; and is ſueteeded by his only 

| ſon, George II. 

Inoculation firſt tried on criminals 
with ſucceſs. 

Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now 
eſtabliſhed as an empire. 

1732 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perfian throne, 
conquers the Mogul empire, and re- 
turns with two hundred thirty one 
millions ſterling. | 

Several publie · ſpirited gentlemen begin 
the ſettlement of Georgia in North 
America, 

1736 Capt. Porteus having ordered his ſol - 
diers to fire upon the populace at an 
execution of a ſmuggler, is banged 
by the populace at Edinburgh. 

1733 Weſtminſter: bridge, conſiſting of fifteen 
arches, begun ; finiſhed in 1750, at 
the expence of 389, 0001. defrayed by 

liament, 

1744 War declared againſt France, Com- 
modoreAnſon returns from his voyage 
round the world. 

1745 The rebellion broke out in Scotland, 
and the Pretender's army defeated by 
the duke of Cumberland at Culloden, 
April 16, 1746. 

1746 Britiſh Linen Company erected. 

1748 The peace of Aix-la Chapelle, by which 
a reftitution of all places taken dur- 
8 was to be made on all 

__ 

1749 The intereſt on the Britiſh funds re- 
duced to three per cent, 

Britiſh herring fiſhery incorporated. 

1751 Antiquarian Society at London incor- 
porated, ; 

1752 The new ſtile introduced into Great 
Britain; the 3d of September be- 
ing counted the 14th, 

1753 The Britiſh Muſeum erected at Monta- 
gue- houſe. 

Society of Arts, ManufaQures, and 
Commerce, inſtituted in London. 

1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. 

1756 146 Engliſhmen are confined in the 
black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt 
Indies, by order of the Nabob, and 
123 found dead the next morning, 

Marine Society eftabliſhed at London. 

1957 Damien attempted to atlaſſinate the 

| French king. 

17560 Black-friars- bridge, conſiting of nine 
arches, _— finiſhed 1770, at the 
expence of 152,3401, to be diſcharged 
by a toll, : 

King George II. dies October 28, in 
the 77th year of his age, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by his preſent majeſty, who 

on 24d of September, 19761, married 


the princeſs Charlotte, of Mecklen- 


burgh Strelitz, 


712 


2762 Peter 


Lisr or GRECIAN CLASSICK APTROR; | 


2762 Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, 1768 Academy of Painting eflabliſfied ; 
impriioned, and murdered, London. = 
American Philoſophical Society eſta- 177 Dr. Solander and M | 
' bliſhed in Philadelphia, þ majeſty's ſhip the 2 2 
705 The definitive 4Areaty of peace between Cooke, return from 4 voy 5 
Great-Bxjtain, France, Spain, and Por- the world, having made yay 
tugal,concluded at b aris, February 10, portant Gſcoveries inthe Sou." | 


which confirms to Great Britain the 

extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt 

and Weſt Florida, and part cf Loui- 

ſiana, in North America; alſo the 

iſlands of Granada, St. Vincent, Do- 

minica, and Tobago, in the Weſt- 

Indies, - 

2764 The parliament granted 10,006l, to Mr, 

- - Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the 
longitude by his time-piece, 

1 765 His majelty's royal charter paſſed for in- 

corporaiing the Society of Artiſts. 

An act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty 

of the iſland of Man to the crown 

of Great Britain, 

2766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, 

more than thrice the bigneſs of our 


earth, paſſed the ſun's center. | 


Liſt of GRECIAN and Roman CLassick AUTHORS, 


K. B. By the Dates is implied the Time when the A Writers died ; bay wwben that Pr 


ens not to be known, the Ape in which they liued is ed 
"ai who have given the beſt Engliſh Tranſlations, 2 of Scbool Beli. 


_ 18 — the firſt prophane writer 
and Greek poet, flouriſhed. Pope 
' Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live 
near the time of Homer, Cooke. 
881 Lycurgus, the Spartan Lawgiver, 
600 Sappho, the Greek lyric pocteſs, L 
ales. | 
58 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 
555 /Eſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croxal. 
548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and 
geographer. 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean 
philoſophy in Greece. Rowe. * 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fatoles, 
| Addiſon. 
456 Z£(chylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet, 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. W ef. 
413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of 
profane hiſtory. Littlebury, 
407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic poet, 
L. White. 
Furipides, the Greek tragic poet. 
406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin. *' 
Confucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, L. 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral Philo- 
hy in Greece, Byſoe. 
391 Thucydides, the Greek hiſtor ian. Smith, 
Hobbes, 


1772 The king of Sweden changes the con. 


ſtitution ſrom ariſtocracy to a limited 
monarchy, 


-The emperor of Germany, emprels of 

_ Ruſſia, and the king of Pruflu, frrip 
the king of Poland of a great part 4 
his dominions, which they divide 
among themſelves, in violation of 
the moſt ſolemn treaties, 

The 2 marries a Princeſi of 

tollberg, grand-Caughter of Thomas 

late Earl of Aled, 

1773 Captain Phipps is ſent to explore the 
North Pole, but having made $1 dg, 
is in danger of deing locked vp by the 
ice, and his attempt to diſcover : 

in that quarter proves truitlel, 

The Jeſuits expelled from the Pope! 
* 


by L. The Name: in Ita 


Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. 
359 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian, (mth 
man, 


336 Iſocrates, the Greek orator. 22 
5 Ariſtotle, the Greek 1 
di ſciple of Plato. 
3 Demoſthenes, 22 fron orator, 
poiſoned hi 
the — e 
bd 
vaten 


288 Theo hraſtus 
— ſcholar of Ariſtotle. 


285 Theocritus, 1 Greek 
„L. Fate for 1 


277 Euclid, of rr in 

mathe matician, 
270 Epicurus, ſounder of the 2 
loſophy in Greece. Dig), 
264 Xeno, founder of the ſtoic flo philoer 


in ditto, 
244 Callimachus, the Greek clue 1% 
comic ec 


o Archimedes, the G 
- the Roman 


361 Hippocrates, the Geeks Phyfician, 


Clifton. 


Lycretius, the Roman poet. Creech, 
44 Julius Ceſar, the Roman hiſtorian ind! 
commentator, killed. Duncan. 


verſal hiftorian, L. Booth. 

Vitruvius, the Roman architect, L. 

41 Cicero, the Roman orator and philoſo- 
pher, put to death. Guthrie, Melmoth, 

Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biogra- 
pher, L. Rowe, 

44 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. Cerdon. 

30 Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman 
; hiſtorian, L. Spelman. 

19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet, Dryden, 

Marton. 

11 Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Ro- 

man poets, Grainger, Dart. 

$ Horace, the Roman lyric and ſatiric 

poet, Francis, 

AC. 

17 Livy, the Roman hiſtorian, Hay. 

19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. Garth. 

20 Celſus, the Ruman philoſopher and 

phyſician, L, Grieve. 
25 Strab-,, the Greek geographer. 


45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, . L. 
Nerucame. 

62 Perſius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Brewſter, 
64 Quintus Curtius, a Roman hiſtorian of 
Alexander the Great, L. Digby. 
Seneca, of Spain, the philoſ. and tragic 

poet, put to death, L'Eftrange, 

65 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto, 
Rave, 

79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiſ- 

torian, Hcolland. 

93 Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, Wbiſfton, 

$4 Epictetus, the Greek ftoic philoſopher, 
L. Mrs, Carter, | 

95 Quintilian, the Koman orator and ad- 
vocate, Cutbrie. 

96 Statius the Roman epic poet, Lewis. 

98 Lucius Flarus, of Spain, the Roman 
kiftorian, * 

99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, Cordon. 

144 Martial, of Spain, the cpigrammatic 

poet, Hay. 


&C. 
735 Ede, a prieſt of Northumberland ; 
hiſtory of the Saxons, Scots, &c, 

$91 King Alfred; hiſtory philoſophy, and 
poetry, 

1259 Mathew Paris, monk of St, Albans ; 
hiſtory of England. 

1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſetſhire; natural 

163 J 222 

van Fordun, a prieſt of Mearns-ſai 

hiſtory of Scotland, 2 


Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the uni- 


4 


\ 


, 


| 


1 


| 


41 Phædrus, the Roman fabuliſt. Stirling. 


lor or ROMAN CLASSICK AUTHORS. 


Valerius Flaceus, the Roman epic pots | 
116 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters - 
1 


elmoth, | 

117 Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian. WK. a 

119 Plutarch, of Greece, the biograp 
Dryden, Langberne. 

128 ſuvenal, the Roman ſatiric poet. Dryden. 

140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer, ma- 
thematician, and aſtronomer, I. 

150 * in, the Roman hiftorian, L. Turn- 


ul, 
161 Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and phi- 
ä loſopher, L. Rooke, 
167 Juſtin of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriftian 
author after the apoſtles, 
180 Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dimſ- 
dale, Dryden. 5 
Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Rom. emperor 
and philoſopher. a 7 
193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and 
phyſician. 
220 * the Greek biogra- 
pher, L. 
229 Dion Caſſius, of Greete, the Roman 
hiſtorian, L, 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria, 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Romag 
hiſtorian, L. Hart. : 
253 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyr- 
dom, Marfhal. + 
273 Longiuus, the Greek orator, put to death 
by Aurelian, Smith. 


335 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, founder 
of the ſect of Anans. 

342 Euſebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian 
andchronologer, Hanmer, 

379 Bazil, biſhop 6f Cæſarea. | 

389 Gregory Nazianzen, biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople. n 

397 Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan. 

415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian, 

428 Entropius, the Roman hift. Thomas. 

524 Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonie 
philoſopher. Bellamy, Preſton. 

529 Procopius, of Czfarea, the Roman hif- 
torian, Holcreft. 


| 


LisT of the moſt celebrated ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


1400 Geoffry Chaucer, London; the father 
of Engliſh poetry, 

1402 Sir Jahn Gower, Wales ; the poet. 

1552 John Leland, London; lives and anti- 

uities. 

1572 yr Knox, the Scotch reformer ; 
hiſtory of the church of Scotland. 

1582 George Buchannan, Dumbartonſh, bift, 
of Scotland, Pſalms of David. 

1598 Edmund Spencer, London; Faery Queen 
and 


other poems. 


161g 


320 Lactantius, a father of the church, L. 


18626 Lord chan, Bacon, London; nat, phi- 


_—  — uu 


matic pieces. 


1616 Wilkam Shakeſpeare, Stratford; 42 


tragedies 3nd comedies, 


1622 John Napier, of Marcheſton, Scotland; 


diſcoverer of logarithms. 


lof. and literature in general, 
1634 Lord chief juſtice Coke, Norfolk; laws 

of England. | 
2638 Ben Johaſon, London; 53 dramatic 


pieces. 2 
1654 John Selden, Suſſex; antiquities and 
laws. 
1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent; diſcover- 
| ed the circulation of the blood. 
1667 Abraham Cowley, London; miſcella- 
aemus poetry. 
3674 John Milton, London; Par. Loſt, Re- 
gained, and other poems | 
Hyde, carl of Clarendon, Wiltſhire; 
Hiftory of Civil Wars in England, 
2675 James Gregory, Aberdeen; mathema- 
tics, geometry, and optics, 
2677 Rev. Ifaac Barrow, London; natural 
iloſ. mathem. and ſermons. 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worcefterſhire ; Hudi- 
| bras, a burleſque poem. 
1685 Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies 
and com. with other poems, 
2667 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, 
ſpeeches, letters, &c. 
1639 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorſetſhire; 
hiſtory of phyſic. 


1690 Nathaniel Lee, London; ee 
dies 


Robert Barclay, Edinburgh ; Apology 
for the vakers. 
1691 Hon. Rob. Boyle; natural and experi- 
Sir George M*Kenzie, Dundee; Anti- 
quities and Laws of Scotland. 
1694 Jobn Tillotſon, Archb. of Canterbury, 
Halifax ; 254 ſermons. 
7701 John Dryden, 41 2 
: trag. and com, ſatiric poems, Virgil. 
1704 John Locke, ' Briſtol ; philoſ. govern- 
ment, comment on the ſcriptures. 


1707 George Farquhar, Londonderry ; eight 
a, Aſh. Cooper, .f Shafteſbury 

1713 Ant, Aſh. | ; 

: , Charafteriſics, 

1914 Gilb. Burnet, Edinb. B. of Saliſbury 3 
39 Articles, Hiſtory, &c. 

1718 Nicholas Rowe, Devonſh. 
tranſl, Lucan's Pharſalia. 


1779 


Mat, Prior, 


' 2921 
tics, 


Iur or IIIA ENGLISH AUTH; 
#615 25 Beaumont and Fletcher; 33 dra- "0 


| 


ſeven trag 


Y. % "$1 
London; poems and poli- 


* 


* 
- 
"od 


$ 
272g Rey, Sam, Clarke, Norwich, . 
- Mn. ear the Ey ' _ 
| Richard d le, Dublin; fu 
dies, papers in T 33 
ard Conrere, ug 
* 8 
173 John Gay, Exter ; 
eleven dramatic LS lun ut 
1734 Dr. John Arbuthnet, Mearns. hire; | 
medicine, coins, politics, 
1742 Edmund Halley, natural phil, zGrong- 
my, navigation. 
1744 Alexander Pope, London; doe, lets 
ters, tranſlation of Homer, 
1745 Rev. Jonathan Swift, Dublin; poem, 
politics, and letters, 
1746 Colin M'Lawrin, Argylefhire ; 
view of Newton's philoſophy. 
1748 James Thompſon, Roxburgh(, Sealow, 
and other poems, 5 tragedies, 
Rev. Iſaac Watts, Southampton ; plalmy, 
hymne, ſermonz, &c, 
Fraucis Hutcheſon, Airſhire; (yftem of 
moral philoſophy, 
1750 Rev, Conyers Middleton, Yorkkiz 
ife of Cicero, &c. 
1731 Henry St. John, lord Bol 
Surry ; phil, metaph. and politic, 
Dr, Alex. Monroe, Edinburgh; u- 
my of the human body. | 
1754 Dr. Rich, Mead, London, on poifeas 
plague, ſmall por, med. precepti. 
Hen. Fielding, Eſq. novels, poems, 1nd 
24 comedies and farces. | 
1757 Colley Cibber, London; 25 lug 
d comedies. 


1761 Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of Lond; 
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if Er. 
Ben, Hoadly, Biſhop of Wincheferj 
ſermons and controverſy. 
Sam. Richardſon, London; Grandifas 
Clariſſa, P | 
Kev. John r 
to Deiſtical Writers. | 
1765 Rey, Edw. Y oung, Night Though, 5 
other s, J tragedies. * 4 
Robert Simpſon, Glaſgow j ct 8 
tions, Euclid, Appolloniut. — 
17638 Rev, Lawrerce Sterne! 45 — 
SBiont. Journey, T < 


17 colnds. bse . 


SH C 
obias Smollet, © 
of England, novels, C: 


Guthrie; hiſtory, 


1727 Sir Iſaat Newton, Lincolnſhire, math, 


— 
| 1 
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geometry, aſtronomy, optics, ES CAA 
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THE 


Moſt aſul CHRISTIAN NAMES 


MEN and WOMEN; 


Chriſtian, _ Kit, 


D D. 
d — abbrey, Dan, 
vi 
abbrey, Davy. 
emetrius 
1 enit 


NAM ES f MEN. 


Fortunatus 


Frederic 


ö 


| 


Wich che Azzitviarions of them uſed in Common Diſcourſe. - 


Matthias 
Maurice 
Maximilien 


Nehemia 

Nicholas, abbrev, Nick. 
Noel 

Norman 
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